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CHAPTER  I. 


A    LITTLE    DERELICT. 


T  was  a  dreary,  dismal, 
wintry  afternoon.  All  the 
lights  of  Paddington  Sta- 
tion were  needed  to  con- 
quer the  damp  fog  which 
filled  the  arched  expanse 
from  end  to  end.  The 
broad  platform  teemed 
with  the  motion  and 
bustle  attendant  upon  the  departure  of  a 
train.  The  newspaper  boys  alone  were 
having  a  comparatively  dull  time  of  it,  as 
the  first  act  of  every  passenger,  upon  taking 
his  seat,  was  to  pull  up  the  window,  and 
shut  out  as  much  fog  as  possible,  declining 
to  let  the  sash  down  for  any  one,  except 
other  travellers,  who,  having  paid  their 
fares,  claimed  their  right  to  seats  in  the 
train — a  proceeding  which,  to  the  first  in- 
stalled passenger,  always  seems  supremely 
selfish.  The  new  comer,  or  comers,  might 
choose  some  other  compartment  than  his  ! 

.The  moving  rack  which  bears  the  lamps 
reached  the  extreme  end  of  the  train.  The 
strong-armed  official  below  hurled  the  last 
crystal  globe  to  the  nimble  official  who  runs 
along  the  top  of  the  carriages,  and  leaps  so 
recklessly  from  one  to  another.  Deft  as  an 
Indian  juggler,  he  caught  the  gleaming  mis- 
sile, slapped  it  into  the  last  socket,  and  sprang 
incontinently  from  the  already  moving  train. 
The  guard  shut  the  last  door  which  some- 
body's carelessness  had  left  open,  jumped 
into  his  van  as  it  swept  by  him,  and,  punc- 
tual to  the  minute,  the  five  o'clock  train  left 
London,  and  began  its  race  to  Penzance. 
In  one  of  the  first*class  compartments 
No.  13 


were  three  passengers,  although  the  railway 
company  would  only  benefit  to  the  extent  of 
two  fares ;  one  of  these  passengers  being  a 
child  still  young  enough  to  be  passed  off  as  a 
child  in  arms  by  all,  save,  perhaps,  those 
tender-minded  persons  who  send  conscience- 
money  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  two  travellers  who  augmented  the  com- 
pany's revenue  were  a  man  and  a  woman. 

That  they  were  strangers  was  evident, 
and  it  was  also  evident  that  the  man  was  an 
old  traveller.  As  soon  as  the  train  was  in 
motion,  and  he  felt  insured  for  some  time  to 
come  against  disturbance,  he  arranged  his 
wraps  in  the  most  approved  fashion,  donned 
a  soft  cap,  lit  a  lamp,  and  buried  himself  in 
a  book.  He  was  a  young  man ;  but  as  he 
appears  in  this  tale  only  to  disappear,  a  de- 
taUed  description  would  be  superfluous.  It 
is  enough  to  know  he  was  a  gentleman,  well 
dressed,  well-to-do  in  appearance,  and  looked 
quite  in  his  proper  place  in  a  first-class 
carriage. 

It  was  a  different  matter  with  the  woman. 
There  was  no  obvious  reason  why  she  should 
not  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  threepence- 
halfpenny  instead  of  a  penny  a  mile  for  the 
privilege  of  being  whisked  to  her  destinar 
tion;  yet  one  could  imagine  a  crusty  old 
director,  who  travels  free  himself,  and  is 
therefore  anxious  to  prevent  the  company 
from  being  defrauded,  calling  to  a  guard  and 
suggesting  that  the  woman's  ticket  should 
be  examined.  Or,  from  purely  benevolent 
reasons,  a  person  who  knows  what  mistakes 
women  make  in  such  matters  might,  with 
propriety,  have  remarked,  **  How  comfortable 
these  ^«<-class  carriages  are."  For  my  part, 
I  should  most  certainly  have  done  so — 
not  from  benevolence ;  but  to  save  myself, 
who  had  paid  just  fare,  from  feeling  swindled 
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if,  at  the  journey's  end,  a  good-natured 
ticket-collector  let  oS.  the  victim  of  such  a 
comfortable  mistake. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
woman's  appearance,  except  the  utter  absence 
of  individuality  it  displayed.  For  any  guidance 
her  looks  gave,  she  might  have  been  rich  or 
poor,  young  or  old,  beautiful  or  ugly,  noble  or 
simple.  Had  her  travelling  companion  been 
as  curioTifl  as  he  was  at  present  indifferent 
about  the  matter,  he  might  have  sat  opposite 
to  her  from  London  to.  the  Land's  End,  yet 
not  have  known  how  to  classify  her.  She 
was  dressed  in  plain  black — and  black,  like 
charity  and  night,  covereth  and  hideth  much. 
No  scrap  of  bright  ribbon,  no  vestige  of 
colour,  broke  the  sombre  monotony  of  her 
attire,  and  a  thick  black  veil  hid  the  upper 
part  of  her  face.  She  sat  like  one  in  a 
thoughtful  frame  of  mind.  Her  head  was 
bent  forward,  and  so  threw  her  mouth  and 
chin  into  the  shade.  Her  hands  being  gloved, 
it  was  impossible  to  know  whether  she  wore 
a  wedding  ring  or  not. 

Of  the  child,  a  little  boy,  there  was  nothing 
that  could  be  seen  except  a  mass  of  bright 
golden  hair.  The  woman  had  wound  a  thick 
woollen  shawl  around  him,  and  held  him 
close  to  her  bosom.  He  was  no  annoyance 
to  any  one,  for,  shortly  after  the  train 
started,  he  fell  fast  asleep.  Lideed,  so  inoffen- 
sive were  his  travelling  companions,  that  the 
gentleman,  who  had  felt  somewhat  disgusted 
when  a  woman  and  a  child  entered  the  com- 
partment, began  to  hope  that,  after  all,  he 
need  not  shift  his  quarters  at  the  first 
stoppage. 

The  train  sped  on  through  the  white  fog. 
It  was  a  fast  train,  but  not  so  fast  as  to  give 
itself  airs  and  decline  stopping  more  than 
twice  in  a  hundred  miles.  Near  Reading 
the  speed  slackened.  The  gentleman  with 
the  book  breathed  an  inward  prayer  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed.  He  did  not  notice 
that,  as  the  train  drew  up  at  the  platform, 
the  woman  half  rose  from  her  seat,  as  if  her 
journey  was  at  an  end ;  then,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  reseated  herself  in  her 
former  attitude.  The  travellers  were  not 
disturbed.  The  train  shot  on  once  more. 
Still  the  gentleman  read  his  book — still  the 
silent  woman  held  the  sleeping  child. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Didcot  was 
reached.  The  woman,  after  a  quick  glance, 
to  assure  herself  that  the  reader  was  intent 
upon  his  book,  pressed  her  lips  upon  the 
child's  golden  head,  and  kept  them  there 
until  the  train  stopped.  For  a  minute  or 
two  she  remained  motionless,  then,  laying 
the  child  on  the  seat,  rose  quickly  and  opened 


the  carriage  door.  The  reader  looked  up  as 
the  cold,  damp  air  rushed  into  the  heated 
compartment. 

"  You  have  no  time  to  get  out,"  he  said ; 
"  we  are  off  in  a  minute." 

If  she  heard  the  well-meant  caution,  she 
paid  no  heed  to  it.  She  made  no  reply,  but, 
stepping  on  to  the  platform,  closed  the  car- 
riage door  behind  her.  The  young  man 
shrugged  his  shotdders,  and  resumed  his 
interrupted  paragraph.  It  was  no  business 
of  his  if  a  stupid  woman  chose  to  risk  missing 
the  train. 

Although,  two  minutes  afterwards,  when 
he  foimd  the  train  in  rapid  motion,  and  him- 
self and  the  sleeping  child  the  only  tenants 
of  the  compartment,  he  saw  that,  after  all, 
he  was  primarily  concerned  in  the  matter. 
In  spite  of  his  warning,  the  mother  had  been 
left  behind,  and  he  was  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  having  a  child  thrown  upon  his 
hands  until  the  next  stoppage. 

Although  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  children,  he 
scarcely  felt  justified  in  pulling  the  emer- 
gency cord.  Swindon  would  be  reached  in 
less  than  an  hour — there  he  would  be  relieved. 
So  he  could  do  no  more  than  anathematise  the 
careless  mother,  and  pray  that  the  child's 
slumbers  might  be  unbroken.  Whatever 
effect  the  objurgation  may  have  had,  he  soon 
saw  that  his  prayer  was  not  to  be  granted. 
The  child,  no  doubt  missing  its  protector's 
embrace,  opened  its  eyes  and  began  to 
struggle.  It  would  have  rolled  off  the  seat, 
had  not  its  enforced  guardian,  who  was  a 
good-natured,  kind-hearted  young  fellow, 
picked  it  up  and  transferred  it  to  his  knee. 

He  meant  well,  although  he  did  not  handle 
it  very  skilfully.  A  man  must  go  through 
a  course  of  painful  experiences  before  he 
learns  how  to  dandle  a  child  properly.  Our 
friend  did  his  best,  but  so  clumsily  that  the 
woollen  shawl  fell  from  the  child,  and  dis- 
closed a  large  ticket  sewn  on  to  the  dress 
beneath.  On  it  was  written,  "  H.  Talbert, 
Esq.,  Hazlewood  House,  Oakbury,  near 
Blacktown."  The  young  man  applauded  the 
good  sense  which  had  provided  for  a  contin- 
gency which  had  really  come  to  pass.  Then 
he  settled  down  to  do  the  best  he  could 
towards  supplying  the  place  of  the  missing 
woman  until  the  stoppage  at  Swindon  might 
bring  deliverance. 

Swindon  at  last.  Here  the  ill-used  tra- 
veller called  the  guard,  and,  as  that  official 
is  of  course  paid  to  undertake  all  sorts  of 
delicate  and  unforeseen  duties,  with  perfect 
fairness  shifted  all  further  responsibility  on 
to  his  shoulders,  resumed  the  perusal  of  his 
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book,  and  troubled  no  more  about  the 
matter. 

The  guard,  without  disputing  his  position 
of  guardian  to  aU  unprotected  travellers, 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. The  hope  that  the  foolish  mother 
had  managed  to  get  into  another  carriage 
was  dispelled  by  her  not  making  her  appear- 
ance. He  was  also  puzzled  by  the  cai*ef  ul 
way  in  which  the  child  was  labelled.  This 
guard  had  seen  some  ciuious  things  in  his 
time,  and,  as  the  missing  woman  had  left  not 
a  scrap  of  luggage  behind,  thought  it  not 
improbable  that  the  desertion  of  the  child 
was  due  to  intention,  not  accident.  At  first 
he  thought  of  leaving  the  tiny  derelict  at 
Swindon,  on  the  chance  that  the  mother 
would  arrive  by  the  next  train  from  Didoot. 
But  the  more  he  thought  the  matter  over 
th^  more  convinced  he  felt  that  no  mother 
would  arrive  by  the  next  or  any  following 
train.  Being  himself  a  family  man,  and 
feeling  most  kindly  disposed  towards  the 
little  golden  head  which  nestled  in  the  most 
confiding  way  against  his  great  brown  beard, 
he  decided  to  take  the  child  on  to  Black- 
town,  and  thence  forward  it  as  addressed. 
He  pulled  a  couple  of  cushions  out  of  a  first- 
dass  carriage,  put  them  in  one  comer  of  his 
van,  and  tucked  up  little  Golden-head  as 
snugly  as  any  mother  could  have  done ;  so 
snxi^ly  -a^d  comfortably  that  the  child  at 
once  closed  its  blue  eyes,  and  slept  until  the 
train  reached  Blacktown. 

There  the  guard  carried  the  little  fellow 
into  the  refredunent-room,  and,  leaving  him 
in  diarge  of  the  pleasant  young  ladies,  went 
to  look  for  a  sober  yet  speculative  man  who 
would  take  the  child  to  Oakbury  on  the 
chance  of  being  paid  for  his  trouble.  He 
even  gave  this  man  half-a-crown — to  be 
repaid  out  of  his  prospective  reward — ^for 
cab-hire.  Then,  after  another  look  at  the 
little  waif,  who  was  drinking  milk,  munching 
a  biscuit,  and  being  made  very  much  of  by 
the  refreshment-room  young  ladies,  oiu* 
guard  rushed  back  to  his  somewhat  neg- 
lected duties,  and  was  soon  spinning  down 
west  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  n. 


A   FAMILY  OF   POSITION. 


Bs  it  remembered  that  Oakbury  is  not 
Blacktown.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  are 
greatly  annoyed  when  they  hear  it  called  a 


suburb  of  Blacktown.  Oakbury  is  near  the 
large  city,  but  not  of  it.  Although  the  fact 
cannot  be  ignored  that  the  existence  of  the 
many  charming  country-houses  which  adorn 
Oakbury  is  as  much  due  to  its  contiguity 
to  the  dirty  thriving  town  as  to  its  natural 
beauties — and  although  a  certain  proportion 
of  those  desirable  residences  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Blacktown's  successful  traders — the 
most  aristocratic  inhabitants  of  Oakbury 
look  with  indifference  on  the  good  and  evil 
fortunes  of  the  city.  They,  the  aristocratic 
inhabitants,  are  useful  to  Blacktown,  not 
Blacktown  to  them.  They  are  out  of  its 
dissensions  and  struggles ;  better  still,  beyond 
the  range  of  its  taxation.  They  are  of  the 
county,  not  the  town.  So  they  head  their 
letters,  "Oakbury,  Westshire;"  and,  as  a 
rule,  decline  intimacy  with  any  Blacktown 
trader  under  the  rank  of  banker  or  merchant 
prince. 

Besides  Lord  Kelston's  well-known  country- 
seat,  there  must  be  in  the  parish  of  Oakbury 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  gentlemen's  resi- 
dences. They  cannot  be  called  estates,  as 
the  ground  attached  to  each  varies  respec- 
tively from  three  to  fifty  acres,  but  not  a  few 
of  them  might  lay  claim  to  be  described  by 
that  well-rounded  phrase,  dear  to  auctioneers 
and  house  agents,  "  a  country  mansion,  fit  for 
the  occupation  and  requirements  of  a  family 
of  position.''  They  are  not  new,  speculative, 
jerry-built  houses,  but  good,  old-fashioned, 
solid  affairs.  No  painted  and  gilt  railings 
surround  them ;  thick  boundary  walls  and 
fine  old  trees  hide  them  from  the  gaze  of  in- 
quisitive holiday  folks.  As  the  country  around 
is  very  beautiful  and  richly  timbered ;  as  the 
prevailing  wind  which  blows  across  Oetkbury 
comes  straight  from  the  sea,  pure  and  un- 
contaminated  ;  as  two  of  the  best  packs  of 
hounds  in  England  meet  within  an  easy 
distance ;  and,  prejudice  notwithstanding,  as 
the  conveniences  offered  by  a  large  city  are 
so  close  at  hand — it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
rector  of  Oakbury  numbers  many  families 
of  position  among  his  parishioners.  If  mine 
were  a  family  of  position,  it  should  most 
certainly  occupy  a  pew  in  that  fine  old  square- 
towered  church. 

After  this  description  it  will  be  easily 
believed  that  the  Oakbury  people  are  some- 
what exclusive — by  the  Oakbury  people  are 
meant  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  twenty 
houses :  the  manners  of  the  villagers  and 
other  small  fry  who  constitute  the  residue  of 
the  population  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
The  Oakbury  people  proper  are  very  particu- 
lar as  to  with  whom  they  associate,  and  the 
most  particular  and  exclusive  of  all  are  two 
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gentlemen  named  TaJbert,  the  joint  owners 
and  occupiers  of  Hazlewood  House. 

Their  ultra-exclusiveness  was  but  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed.  The  fact  that  their  income 
was  derived  from  money  made  by  their 
father  in  timber,  tobacco,  soap,  sugar,  or 
some  other  large  industry  of  Blacktown — 
people  have  already  nearly  forgotten  which 
it  was — must  be  responsible  for  the  care  the 
Talberts  were  bound  to  exercise  before  they 
made  a  new  acquaintance. 

Because,  you  see,  in  their  opinion  at  least, 
the  taint  of  trade  still  clung  to  them.  They 
were  but  a  generation  removed  from  the 
actual  buying,  selling,  and  chaffering.  Metar 
phorically  speaking,  their  own  father's  hands 
had  been  hardened  by  the  timber,  stained  by 
the  tobacco,  lathered  by  the  soap,  made  sticky 
by  the  sugar,  according  to  the  particular 
branch  of  trade  at  which  he  had  worked  to 
such  advantage.  So  it  was  that  upon  attain- 
ing the  earliest  years  of  discretion,  the  sons 
decided  that  it  was  more  incumbent  upon 
them  than  upon  the  generality  of  persons  to 
be  peculiarly  particular  in  their  choice  of 
friends.  As  they  were  amiable,  right-feeling 
young  men,  they  looked  upon  this  duty  as  a 
sad  necessity. 

Had  they  been  tempted  to  swerve  from 
this  line  of  conduct,  respect  for  their  father 
should  have  kept  them  steadfast.  He  had 
always  impressed  the  great  duty  upon  them. 
Before  the  two  boys  were  out  of  the  nursery, 
the  great  coup  which  is  expected  by  every 
sanguine  business  man  came  off.  Mr.  Talbert 
realised  his  capital  and  sold  his  business.  He 
obtained  less  for  it  because  he  made  the 
stipulation  that  his  name  should  no  longer 
appear  in  connection  with  it.  Then,  a  widower 
with  one  daughter  and  two  sons,  he  bought 
Hazlewood  House,  and  settled  down  to  drift 
gradually  into  good  society. 

He  educated  his  children  by  this  creed.  It 
is  the  duty  of  all  people  to  rise  in  the 
world — both  in  commercial  and  social  circles. 
Thanks  to  his  exertions  and  good  fortune, 
the  first  half  of  the  obligation  had  been 
discharged.  The  second  rested  chiefly  with 
his  children.  He  did  not  tell  them  this  in 
definite  words,  but  all  the  same  preached  it 
to  them  most  eloquently,  and  was  more  than 
content,  and  felt  that  the  fruits  of  his 
training  were  showing  themselves,  when  his 
daughter  married  Sir  Maingay  Clauson,  a 
fairly  respectable  and  well-to-do  baronet. 

This  satisfactory  alliance  gave  the  Talberts 
a  lift  in  the  social  scale  ;  although,  so  far  as 
Oakbury  was  concerned,  it  was  little  needed. 
Mr.  Talbert  had  now  been  out  of  business 


for  at  least  ten  years.  He  was  quiet,  gentle- 
manly, and,  if  not  retiring,  at  least  unob- 
trusive. His  wealth  was  estimated  at  about 
three  times  its  correct  amount.  With  these 
advantages  he  already  found  himself  well 
received  by  the  fanulies  of  position,  his 
neighbours.  Content  as  he  no  doubt  felt  on 
his  own  account,  he,  nevertheless,  held  up 
their  sister's  brilliant  match  as  an  example 
to  his  sons,  and  talked  so  much  about  the 
necessity  of  their  choosing  their  intimates 
fittingly  that  it  is  marvel  the  young  men 
did  not  speedily  develop  into  fools  or  snobs. 

But  even  now  when  verging  upon  middle 
age  they  were  neither — although  any  man 
who  would  decline  your  acquaintance,  or 
mine,  ought,  of  course,  to  be  one  or  the 
other,  perhaps  both.  The  worst  that  could 
be  urged  against  the  Talberts  was  this. 
From  the  very  first  they  had  told  themselves  : 
*'  We  can  find  as  pleasant  and  as  true  friends 
among  the  upper  ten  thousand — among  those 
who  do  not  make  their  living  by  barter — ^as 
we  can  among  conmierdal  people.  Let  us 
therefore  only  associate  with  the  best.  A 
man  has  an  undoubted  right  to  choose  his  own 
friends.  We  shall  not  go  out  of  our  way 
to  toady  the  great,  but  with  our  ideas  on  the 
subject  we  can  only  make  associates  of  those 
whom  we  consider  the  proper  class  of  people. 
A  Duke  of  Badminton  may  associate  with 
whomsoever  he  chooses.  He  is  always,  per  86, 
the  duke.  We  are  not  dukes.  Our  father 
made  his  money  in — ^well,  never  mind  in 
what.  We  are  not  even  millionaires.  We 
have  enough  wealth  to  live  comfortably  and 
like  gentlemen,  but  not  enough  to  roll  in. 
If  we  go  hand  in  glove  with  oil,  tobacco, 
com,  sugar,  <&c.,  we  must,  on  account  of  the 
narrow  distance  which  divides  us  from  the 
status  of  commerce,  sink  to  the  level,  or  at 
least  get  confounded  with  those  useful,  re- 
spectable, profitable,  but,  to  us,  distasteful 
commodities.  Therefore  it  behoves  us  to  be 
fastidious  even  to  a  fault." 

Who  can  blame  such  sentiments  as  these ) 
To  my  mind  there  is  a  kind  of  shrewd 
nobility  in  them ! 

Why,  with  such  sensible  views  on  things 
in  general,  the  two  young  men  did  not  follow 
their  sister's  example  and  make*  brilliant 
matches,  is  a  matter  which  has  never  been 
clearly  explained.  When,  after  an  immacu- 
late career,  they  left  Oxford,  they  were  tall, 
well-built,  young  fellows ;  moreover  carrying 
about  them  an  inherent  look  of  distinction. 
So  far  as  the  world  knew  they  had  no  vices. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  stature,  good  looks,  and 
broad  shoulders,  in  some  quarters  they  were 
accounted   milksops.      Perhaps   because,   in 
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addition  to  the  poKte,  even  courtly,  style 
which  they  strove  to  adopt  towards  every 
one,  they  had  many  little  finnicking,  old- 
nuddish  ways  which  were  a  source  of  merri- 
ment to  their  contemporanes.  Nevertheless, 
among  those  who  were  honoured  with  their 
friendship,  the  Talherts  were  not  unpopular. 
With  many  women — ^the  middle-aged  espe- 
cially— ^these  tall,  handsome,  refined  young 
men  were  prime  favourites.  The  fact  of  the 
brothers  having  reached  the  respective  ages 
of  forty  and  forty-one  without  having  selected 
helps-meet  for  ^em  argues  that  something 
which  makes  a  marrying  man  was  missing 
from  their  natures. 

It  may  be  that  the  pleasure  they  found  in 
travel  prevented  their  settling  down.  For 
noany  years,  either  together  or  singly,  the 
Talherts  spent  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve 
away  from  home.  Their  father,  who  had  no 
wish  to  see  his  sons  striving  in  the  ruck  of 
hmnanity  for  the  world's  prizes,  made  them 
handsome  allowances.  Greatly  to  their  credit 
they  lived  within  their  incomes,  even  saved 
money.  These  savings  they  invariably  in- 
vested in  works  of  art,  so  that  as  years  went 
by  their  acquisitions  if  united  would  have 
formed  a  valuable  and  tasteful  collection,  the 
units  of  which  had  been  culled  from  east, 
west,  north,  and  south — so  judiciously  that 
the  brothers  felt  sure  that,  if  such  a  thing 
were  needed,  the  selection  would  enhance  the 
reputation  they  already  enjoyed  for  refined 
tastes  and  knowledge  of  matters  artistic. 

The  brothers  were  the  best  of  friends. 
They  understood  and  sympathised  with  each 
other's  likes,  jtUslikes,  and  weaknesses.  Only 
once  in  their  lives  had  they  quarrelled,  but 
that  quarrel  had  lasted  for  six  years.  They 
shudder  now  as  they  look  back  upon  that 
time. 

It  was  no  vulgar  dispute,  which  is  made 
known  to  all  the  world  and  in  which  mutual 
friends  are  expected  to  take  sides.  It  was 
only  the  Talherts  themselves  who  knew  that 
a  quarrel  existed.  To  outsiders  they  seemed 
more  absurdly  polite  to  each  other  than  before. 
The  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  the  inter- 
ference of  one  brother  in  the  other's  affairs. 
They  were  peculiar  men,  and  very  tenacious 
of  the  Englishman's  duty  of  minding  his  own 
business.  On  a  certain  occasion  one  of  them 
fancied  a  rather  delicate  matter  as  much  his 
own  business  as  his  brother's.  He  was  mis- 
taken. They  did  not  use  high  words,  because 
such  things  were  not  in  their  line  ;  but  each 
brother  was  sadly  firm.  The  upshot  was 
that  for  six  years  they  only  spoke  when  they 
met  in  society. 

At  last  old  Talbert  died.     His  successful 


daughter  had  been  dead  a  long  time.  The 
old  man  left  H^zlewood  House  and  its  con- 
tents to  his  sons  conjointly.  The  rest  of  his 
fortune  he  divided  into  three  parts,  and  left 
in  this  proportion  to  each  of  his  children  or 
their  children,  if  any.  Then  the  sons  met 
at  Hazlewood  House  and  considered  what 
they  should  do. 

First  of  all,  as  was  becoming,  they  made 
up  their  differences.  Very  little  was  said  on 
either  side,  but  it  was  understood  that  cordial 
relations  were  re-established.  At  which 
happy  conclusion  each  man  rejoiced  greatly 
— ^the  six  years'  separation  had  been  a  terrible 
affair — and  tacitly  registered  a  vow  that  for 
the  future  his  brother's  affairs  should  be  his 
own,  distinct,  private  property. 

By  this  time  our  friends  had  grown  rather 
weary  of  gadding  about.  Moreover,  it  was 
due  to  their  position  that  some  place  should 
be  called  their  home.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  they  had  lived  in  the  various  capitals 
of  Europe,  and  they  knew  that  they  had 
conquered  society.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  two  men,  not  celebrities,  were 
better  known  than  Horace  and  Herbert 
Talbert.  So  they  resolved  to  settle  down  and 
begin  housekeeping  on  their  own  account. 

They  collected  their  art  treasures,  and 
being,  not  traders,  but  still  thorough  men  of 
business,  in  order  to  save  any  question  arising 
in  a  remote  future,  made  exact  inventories  of 
their  respective  belongings,  down  to  the 
uttermost,  smallest,  and  most  cracked  cup 
and  saucer.  Then  they  combined  their  col- 
lections, and  made  Hazlewood  House  curiously 
beautiful  with  paintings,  china,  and  bric-a- 
brac.  This  done,  they  settled  down  into 
quiet  domestic  life,  and  kept  their  house  as 
methodically  and  carefully,  and  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  better  than  any  two  old  women 
could  have  done. 

Of  course,  with  their  cultivated  tastes,  their 
general  acquirements,  their  cosmopolitan  ex- 
periences,  and  the  many  desirable  friends 
they  were  known  to  possess,  the  Talherts 
standing  in  Oakbury  was  undeniable.  Thoy 
were  a  credit  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
might,  had  they  not  been  too  good-hearted  to 
dream  of  such  a  proceeding,  have  snubbed 
any  one  of  the  families  of  position  without 
dreading  reprisals.  If  people  laughed  at 
their  womanish  ways,  effeminate  proceedings, 
and  domestic  economies,  they  were,  never- 
theless, always  glad  to  entertain  or  to  be 
entertained  by  the  Talherts.  The  latter  need 
not  be  wondered  at.  The  little  dinners  at 
Hazlewood  House  were  the  pink  of  culinary 
civilisation  —  the  crystallisation  of  refined 
gastronomic  intelligence. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

AN   ARGUMENT   AND   AN   ARSITAL. 

On  the  night  when  the  down-train  carried 
the  golden-headed  child  to  Blacktown,  the 
Talberts  had  dined  at  home,  without  com- 
pany. The  two  men  were  still  at  the  table, 
sipping  their  claret  and  smoking  cigarettes. 
They  were  neither  great  drinking  men  nor 
great  smoking  men.  If  such  habits  are  sins, 
the  Talberts  might  have  gone  on  as  they 
were  going  for  many  years,  and  then  made 
atonement  very  easily.  It  is  needless  to 
state  that  the  two  brothers  were  faultlessly 
dressed  in  the  evening  garb  of  the  nineteenth 
centxiry.  It  will  also  be  guessed  that  the 
dinner-table  was  most  tastefully  laid  out. 
In  spite  of  the  season  being  mid-winter,  it 
was  gay  with  flowers.  Quaint  antique  silver 
spoons  and  forks  did  the  duty  which  is 
exacted  from  the  florid  king's  pattern  and 
the  ugly  flddle  pattern  abominations  of  our 
day.  The  napery  'was  of  the  whitest  and 
finest  description.  The  polish  on  the  glass 
such  as  to  make  the  most  careful  housewife 
or  conscientious  servant  wonder  and  envy. 
There  is  a  tale  connected  with  the  glass. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  lady  who  was  dining 
at  Hazlewood  House,  asked  her  hosts,  with 
pardonable  curiosity,  how  they  were  able  to  in- 
duce their  servants  to  send  the  decanters  and 
wine  glasses  to  the  table  in  such  a  glorious 
state  of  ref ulgency.  Horace  Talbert  smiled, 
and  answered  with  exquisite  simplicity — 

"  We  should  never  think  of  trusting  our 
glass  to  the  hands  of  servants.  My  brother 
and  I  see  to  it  ourselves." 

Thereupon  the  lady,  who  had  marriageable 
sisters,  and  was  no  doubt  keenly  alive  to  the 
fact  that  her  hosts  were  eligible  bachelors, 
said,  "  It  was  very  sweet  of  them  to  take  so 
much  trouble ;"  but  her  husband,  who  heard 
the  question  and  the  answer,  burst  into  a  flt 
of  uncontrollable  laughter.  His  was  a  low, 
coarse,  commonplace  mind,  utterly  unable  to 
divest  the  ideal  from  the  material.  To  such 
a  grovelling  nature  the  picture  of  these  two 
six-feet  brawny  men  washing  and  rubbing 
their  rare  and  costly  glass  seemed  intensely 
comical. 

The  Talberts  showed  no  sign  of  annoy- 
ance ;  they  even  smiled  gravely  in  response 
to  his  vulgar  mirth ;  but  Hazlewood  House 
knew  that  person  no  more. 

But  the  wretch  took  his  revenge  after  the 
manner  of  his  kind.  Unluckily,  in  spite  of 
his  faults,  his  position  in  the  county  was  not 
to  be  despised,  and  more  unluckily  he  pos- 


sessed a  certain  amount  of  humour  of  the 
low  class.  He  was  brutal  enough  to  nick- 
name our  friends  the  "Tabbies,"  and,  appro- 
priate or  not,  the  name  clung  to  them,  and 
will  cling  for  ever  and  ever.  This  is  but 
another  proof  of  how  careful  a  man  should 
be  in  the  selection  of  his  friends. 

Although  to-night  the  glass  was  as  radiant 
as  ever,  there  was  at  present  no  one  to  admire 
it  save  its  owners  and  caretakers.  By  virtue 
of  his  year  of  seniority,  Horace  Talbert  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  Herbert  was  at 
his  right  hand.  The  two  brothers  were 
strangely  alike  both  in  figure  and  face. 
They  were  brown-haired  men,  with  long 
straight  noses,  calm,  serious  eyes,  rather 
arched  eyebrows,  and  average  foreheads^ 
Each  wore  a  well-kept  beard  and  moustache, 
the  beard  clipped  dose,  and  terminating  in 
a  point  at  the  chin — a  fashion  which  suited 
their  long  oval  faces  remarkably  well,  and, 
perhaps,  added  a  kind  of  old-world  courtli- 
ness to  their  general  appearance.  Theii*  looks 
may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  Tal- 
berts were  men  who  one  felt  ought  to  possess 
a  picture  gallery  of  distinguished  ancestors. 
The  absence  of  such  a  desirable  possession 
seemed  a  heartless  freak  of  nature. 

The  room  in  which  the  brothers  were 
sitting  was  furnished  with  a  bold  mixture 
of  modem  and  antique.  Where  comfort  and 
utility  were  the  first  considerations,  the 
modem  prevailed;  where  ornament  or  de- 
coration had  to  be  supplied,  the  antique, 
often  the  grotesque  antique,  was  called  into 
requisition.  On  the  high  carved  mantelpiece 
stood  Oriental  bronze  vases  with  hideous 
dragons  creeping  round  them,  and  gaping, 
grinning  kylins,  who  looked  mockingly  and 
fearlessly  at  the  fierce  metal  monsters.  They 
knew — old  china  figures  know  more  than 
people  suspect — that  the  dragons  were  welded 
to  their  vases  more  irrefrangibly  than 
Prometheus  to  his  rock. 

Here  and  there  was  a  plate  of  rich  coloured 
doiasonne  enamel,  a  piece  of  Nankin  china, 
a  specimen  of  old  brass  work,  a  bracket  of 
real  old  carved  oak,  an  antique  lamp,  or  some 
other  article  dear  to  the  collector.  Some 
half  a  dozen  medium-sized  but  valuable 
paintings  hung  upon  the  walls.  The  floor 
was  covered  by  a  sober  hued  Persian  carpet, 
and,  of  course,  a  roaring  fire  filled  the  grate. 

The  Talberts  looked  very  grave — as  grave 
and  solemn  as  Roman  fathers  in  high  debate. 
They  were,  indeed,  discussing  a  weighty 
matter.  After  an  interval  of  silence,  Her- 
bert rose,  and  walked  to  his  brother's  side. 
The  two  looked  critically  down  the  table. 
They  went  to  the  bottom  and  looked  up  the 
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table.  Thej  went  to  the  sides  and  looked 
across  the  table ;  they  even  sent  glances 
diagonally  from  comer  to  comer. 

"It  is  certainly  a  great  improvement," 
said  Horace  with  quiet  triumph, 

"A  great  improvement,"  echoed  the  other. 
"  Echo  "  is  the  right  word — even  their  voices 
were  alike. 

In  a  contented  frame  of  mind  they  re- 
sumed their  seats,  their  claret,  and  their 
cigarettes.  The  great  improvement  was  this: — 

For  some  time  past  these  excellent  house- 
keepers had  been  sorely  exercised  by  the 
conventional  way  in  which  laundresses  fold 
table-cloths.  They  did  not  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  three  long  creases  on  the  snowy 
expanse.  They  turned  their  inventive  abili- 
ties to  account,  and  a  week  ago  walked  down 
to  the  residence,  redolent  of  soap  and  hot 
water,  of  the  woman  who  did  their  washing, 
and  startled  the  poor  creature  out  of  her 
wits  by  insisting  upon  their  table-cloths  being 
folded  in  a  new  and  improved  fashion.  They 
even  demonstrated  their  meaning  by  a  prac- 
tical experiment,  and  so  impressed  the  nymph 
of  the  wash-tub  and  mangle  with  the  im- 
portance they  attached  to  the  matter,  that 
she  had  actually  managed  to  learn  her  lesson 
well  enough  for  the  result  of  their  teaching 
to  give  them  great  satisfaction. 

Coffee  was  brought  in,  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen were  about  to  leave  the  dining-room, 
when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mordle  was  announced. 
Mr.  Mordle  was  the  curate  of  Oakbury,  and 
always  a  welcome  guest  at  Hazlewood  House. 
It  was  an  unspoken  axiom  of  the  Talberts 
that  the  church  set  the  seal  of  fitness  upon 
her  servants,  or,  at  least,  upon  her  upper 
servants.  Organ  blowers,  parish  clerks,  and 
pew  openers  were  the  lower  servants — so,  all 
things  being  equal,  a  clergyman  could  always 
break  through  the  exclusiveness  which 
reigned  at  ]£kzlewood  House.  Mr.  Mordle 
was  clever  in  his  way,  full  of  talk,  and  of 
course  knew  every  in  and  out  of  the  parish, 
in  the  administration  to  the  wants  of  which 
he  must  have  found  the  Talberts  a  great 
assistance.  All  great  men  have  their  weak- 
nesses— perhaps  their  friendship  for  Mr. 
Mordle  was  the  Talberts'  wea^ess.  But 
then  they  dearly  loved  having  a  finger  in  the 
pie  parochial,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
fact  that  they  liked  the  curate,  and  in  the 
kindness  of  their  hearts  pitied  his  loneliness. 
So  he  often  dropped  in  like  this,  uninvited, 
and  no  doubt  felt  the  privilege  to  be  a  great 
honour. 

On  Mr.  Mordle's  side,  he  could  thoroughly 
appreciate  humour,  the  more  so  when  its 
existence  was  quite  unsuspected  by  the  sedate 


humourist.  To  him  the  study  of  Horace 
and  Herbert  was  a  matter  of  keen  and 
enduring  delight. 

They  rose  and  greeted  him.  "Excuse 
me,"  said  Horace  rather  nervously, "  did " 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  answered  the  curate  briskly. 
"  I  rubbed  them — I  scrubbed  them — my  feet 
feel  red-hot.  I  could  dance  a  minuet  on 
your  table-cloth  without  soiling  it." 

The  redundancy  of  the  answer  set  their 
minds  at  rest.  The  bugbear  of  their  domestic 
lives  was  persons  entering  their  rooms  with- 
out having  first  wiped  their  shoes  as  every 
Christian  gentleman  should.  The  hall  door 
was  so  heavily  armed  with  mats  and  scrapers 
that  such  an  omission  seemed  an  impossibility. 
Yet  sometimes  it  did  occur,  and  its  effects 
were  terrible— almost  tragic. 

Horace  rang  for  more  claret;  Herbert 
passed  his  cigarette  case,  and  the  three  men 
chatted  for  a  while  on  various  subjects. 
Presently  said  Horace  with  sad  decision : 

"  Ann  Jenkins  came  to  us  the  day  before 
yesterday.  She  told  a  piteous  tale.  We 
gave  her  five  shillings." 

"  Very  good  of  you,"  said  the  curate ; 
"  she  has  a  long  family — nine,  I  think." 

"  Yes ;  but  we  are  sorry  now  that  we  gave 
the  money.  We  are  sure  she  is  not  a 
careful,  thrifty  woman." 

The  curate's  eyes  twinkled.  He  knew 
Ann  Jenkins  well — too  well. 

"  Careful  and  thrifty  people  wouldn't  want 
your  half  crowns.  But  how  did  you  find  out 
her  true  character  1 " 

Mr.  Mordle  expected  to  hear  a  mournful 
account  of  a  domiciliary  visit  to  Ann  Jenkins, 
and  a  dissertation  upon  the  various  and 
almost  original  stages  of  untidiness  in  which 
his  friends  had  found  her  numerous  progeny. 
But  the  truth  was  better  than  he  had 
bargained  for. 

"  We  walked  behind  her  ax^ross  the  field 
this  morning,"  said  Horace  with  grave  regret. 
"  When  she  got  over  the  stile  we  saw  she 
had  on  two  odd  stockings,  a  black  one  and 
a  grey  one — or  blue  and  grey,  I  am  not 
certain  which." 

"  Blue  and  grey,"  said  Herbert.  "  I 
noticed  particularly." 

"  Her  tastes,  like  yours,"  said  the  curate, 
**  may  be  cultured  enough  to  avoid  Philistinic 
uniformity." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Herbert  seriously. 
"  We  argue  in  this  way.  The  woman  has 
two  pairs  of  stockings " 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  curate.  "  But, 
never  mind — go  on,"  His  friends  were  sur- 
passing themselves ! 

"  She  has  two  pairs — one  grey,  the  other 
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blue  or  black.  She  has  worn  one  stocking 
into  holes.  Instead  of  sitting  down  and 
darning  it,  like  a  decent  body,  she  simply 
puts  on  one  of  the  other  pair." 

"  Why  doesn't  she  put  on  the  other  pair 
altogether  1 "  asked  .Mr.  Mordle. 

** Because,*'  said  Horace  triumphantly,  "one 
stocking  of  that  pair  is  in  the  same  dilapidated 
condition  :  so  her  conduct  is  doubly  bad.  As 
I  said,  she  is  not  a  deserving  woman." 

"Granting  your  premises,"  said  Mr.  Mordle, 
"your  argument  is  not  illogical.  Your 
reasoning  appears  sound,  your  deductions 
correct.     But " 

The  curate  was  preparing  for  a  delicious 
battle  on  the  subject,  well  worn  or  otherwise, 
of  Ann  Jenkins's  hose.  He  meant  to  learn 
why  one  stocking  of  either  pair  should  wear 
out  before  its  fellow,  and  many  other  fanciful 
combinations  were  forming  themselves  in  his 
subtle  brain,  when  the  interest  in  the  mended 
or  unmended  stockings  was  extinguished  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Talberts*  irreproachable- 
looking  man-servant.  He  informed  his  masters 
that  the  man  had  brought  the  child. 

"  What  man?  What  childl' '  asked  Horace. 
"  Do  you  expect  a  man  or  a  child,  Herbert]" 

"Certainly  not.  What  do  you  mean, 
Whittaker  ? " 

"  A  railway  man  has  brought  a  child,  sir. 
He  says  it  is  to  be  left  here." 

"  There  must  be  some  stupid  mistake." 

"  No  doubt,  sir,"  said  Whittaker  respect- 
fully, but  showing  that  his  opinion  quite 
coincided  with  his  masters'. 

"  Where  is  the  man  ? "  asked  Horace. 

"  In  the  hall,  sir." 

"  Did  he  wipe  his  shoes  ?  "  asked  Herbert 
in  dread. 

"  Certainly,  sir  ;  I  insisted  upon  his  doing 
so." 

"  We  had  better  see  the  stupid  man  and 
set  the  matter  right,"  said  Horace.  "  Excuse 
us  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Mordle." 

The  two  tall  men  walked  into  the  hall, 
leaving  Mr.  Mordle  to  chuckle  at  his  ease. 
Hazlewood  House  was  certainly  a  most  inter- 
esting place  this  evening.  It  was  lucky  for 
the  curate  that  he  indulged  in  his  merriment 
with  his  face  turned  from  the  door,  a«  in  a 
minute  the  respectable  Whittaker  entered 
the  room.  That  functionary  was  most  ten- 
acious that  due  respect  should  be  shown  to 
his  masters.  Most  probably  the  look  of 
vivid  amusement  on  Mr.  Mordle's  features 
wotdd,  had  he  seen  it,  have  made  an  enemy 
for  life  of  the  faithful  Whittaker. 

"  Mr.  Talbert  and  Mr.  Herbert  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  step  out  for  a  moment, 
sir. 


Thereupon  Mr.  Mordle  went  into  the  hall 
and  saw  a  most  comical  sight — ^the  solemnity 
of  the  actors  concerned  not  being  the  least 
comical  part  of  it.  Standing  sheepishly  on 
the  door  mat,  or  rather  on  one  of  the  legion 
of  door  mats,  was  a  stolid-faced  porter  in  his 
uniform  of  brown  fustian,  velveteen,  or 
whatever  they  call  the  stufE.  On  either  side 
of  the  massive  oblong  hall-table  stood  one  of 
the  Talberts,  whilst  between  them,  on  the 
table  itself,  was  a  child  with  a  mass  of 
tumbled,  flossy  golden  hair  streaming  down 
from  under  a  natty  little  cap.  Horace  and 
Herbert,  each  armed  with  his  horn-rimmed 
eye-glass,  and  with  looks  of  utter  constern- 
ation and  bewilderment  upon  their  faces, 
were  bending  down  and  inspecting  the  child. 

To  Mr.  Morale's  imaginative  mind,  the 
group  suggested  a  picture  he  had  once  seen 
of  the  Brobdignagians  taking  stock  of 
Gulliver :  nor  could  the  picture  have  been  in 
any  way  spoiled  when  he  himself,  a  tall  man, 
went  to  one  end  of  the  table,  whilst  Whi1>- 
taker,  another  tall  man,  stood  at  a  becoming 
distance  from  the  other  end,  and  joined  in 
the  scrutiny  of  the  diminutive  stranger. 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing ! " 
said  Horace.  "The  child  is  sent  by  rail 
addressed  here." 

Mr.  Mordle  read  the  ticket :  "  H.  Talbert, 
Esq.,  Hazlewood  House,  Oakbury,  near 
Blacktown." 

"Where  did  you  say  it  came  from?" 
asked  Herbert,  turning  to  the  stolid-faced 
porter.     "  Let  us  hear  all  about  it  again." 

"  Guard  of  five  o'clock  down,  gentlemen  ; 
he  says  child  was  left  in  firslrclaiss  carriage. 
Mother  got  out  at  Didcot,  and  missed  the 
train  or  didn't  come  back.  Guard  told  me 
to  get  cab  and 'bring  the  child  here.  Said 
I'd  be  paid  well  for  my  trouble.  Cab  was 
three  and  six,  gentlemen." 

"  There  mui^  be  some  mistake.  What  are 
we  to  do  ?  "  asked  the  brothers. 

"Don't  expect  any  visitors,  I  suppose?" 
asked  the  curate. 

"None  whatever.  You  must  take  the 
child  away  again,"  said  Horace,  turning  to 
the  porter.     The  man  gaped. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  it,  sir  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Lost  parcels  office,"  suggested  Mr.  Mordle 
quietly.  Whittaker  gave  him  a  reproachful 
look.  The  matter  was  too  serious  a  one  for 
jest. 

"  Cut  the  label  off,"  was  the  curate's  next 
piece  of  advice.  "There  may  be  a  letter 
under  it." 

They  took  it  off.  The  label  was  a  piece  o£ 
writing  paper  gummed  on  to  a  plain  card 
which  had  been  torn  or  cut  irregularly.     No 
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Jotter  was  concealed  beneath  it.  Then  they 
searched  the  pockets  of  the  child's  little  coat, 
bat  fonnd  nothing.  Their  perplexity  increased. 
^  I'll  wish  you  good  evening,  gentlemen," 
said  the  porter.  *'  Cab  was  three  and  six." 
The  '*  Tabbies "  were  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  The  eyes  which  could  detect  the 
discrepancy  in  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Jenkins's 
stockings  were  able  to  see  that  the  baby 
was  well,  even  very  well,  clad.  It  was  just 
possible  that  a  letter  had  miscarried — ^possible 
that  some  one  was  coming  to  Hazlewood 
House  without  invitation  or  notice — ^that 
she  had  really  missed  the  train  at  Didcot ; 
that  she  would  arrive  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two  and  explain  matters.  The  si^est 
plan  was  to  keep  the  child  for  a  while. 

Having  settled  this,  Horace  fished  five 
shillings  out  of  his  pocket  and  sent  the 
porter  away  happy.  Thereupon  Herbert 
produced  a  half  crown  which  he  handed  to 
his  brother  who  pocketed  it  without  comment 
and  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  were  not 
miserly  men,  but  made  a  point  of  being  just 
and  exact  in  their  dealings  with  one  another 
down  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Much 
annoyance  would  be  saved  if  all  men  were 
the  same  as  the  Talberts  with  respect  to 
small  sums.  Nevertheless,  this  rigid  ad- 
justment of  matters  pecuniary  was  a  trait 
in  their  characters  which  greatly  tickled 
Mr.  Mordle. 

All  the  while  the  little  boy,  with  fat  sturdy 
1^  placed  well  apart,  stood  upon  the  great 
oak  hall  table.    The  lantern  of  many-coloured 
glass  over  his  head  threw  rich  warm  tints  on 
his  sunny  hair.     He  seemed  in  no  way  shy 
or  terrified ;  indeed,  if  any   fault  could  be 
found  in  his  bearing,  it  was  that  his  manners 
were  more  familiar  than  such  a  short  aoquain1>- 
ance  justified.      As  the   dignified  brothers 
once  more  bent  over  him  to  resume  their 
examination,  he  seized  Mr.  Herbert's  watch 
chain  in  his  chubby  fist  and  laughed  delight- 
edly— a   laugh   which   Mr.    Mordle   echoed. 
He  had  long  looked  for  a  suitable  excuse 
for  expressing  his  feelings  in  this  way.     The 
situation  was  so  funny.     An  unknown  child 
foisted  upon  his  friends  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  I    No  dirty  beggar's  brat,  but  a  pretty, 
well-dressed  little  boy,  old  enough  to  possess 
a  row  of  tiny  white  teeth,  but  not,  it  seemed, 
old  enough  to  give  any  explanation  of  this 
unwarrantable  intrusion.   The  child  had  such 
large,  bright  blue  eyes,  such  wonderful  golden 
hair,  such  fearless  and  confident  ways,  that 
Herbert,  who  was  fond  of  children,  patted 
the  bright  head  and  pulled  out   his  watch 
that  the   little  rascal  might   hear  it  tick ; 
whilst  Mordle  slipped  back  to  the  dining-room 


and  returned  with  a  couple  of  unwholesome 
macaroons. 

''  Nearest  way  to  a  child's  heart  through 
the  stomach,"  he  said,  as  the  youngster 
deserted  his  first  friend  for  the  sake  of  the 
sweets. 

Horace  eyed  these  advances  discontentedly. 
''  But  what  is  to  be  done  ? "  he  said. 

Just  then  the  muffled  strains  of  a  piano 
passed  through  the  closed  door  of  the  drawing- 
room. 

"I  should  think,"  said  the  curate,  ''you 
had  better  take  Miss  Clauson's  advice  on  the 
subject." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Beatrice's  pboposal. 

In  describing  Hazlewood  House  and  its 
belongings,  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
Miss  Clauson,  for  this  reason — ^her  position 
in  that  well  -  regulated  establishment  was, 
as  yet,  scarcely  defined.  .  8he  was  neither 
mistress  nor  guest.  She  was  in  short  the 
only  daughter — ^indeed,  the  only  surviving 
result  of  that  brilliant  marriage  made  by 
Miss  Talbert  when  she  allied  herself  with 
Sir  Maingay  Clauson,  Bart. 

There  is  no  reason  for  enlarging  upon  the 
admirable  way  in  which  Lady  Clauson  filled 
the  position  which  her  own  merits  had  gained, 
or  to  which  Fate  had  assigned  her.  Socially 
and  domestically — in  the  outward  as  well  as 
the  inward  life — she  was  all  a  baronet's  wife 
should  be-— all  save  that  she  presented  her 
husband  with  no  heir  to  his  title  and  estates. 
This  was  a  sad  omission,  but,  for  the  sake  of 
her  many  other  good  qualities.  Sir  Maingay 
overlooked  it,  and  maide  her  a  very  good 
husband  as  husbands  go.  When  Lady 
Clauson  died,  some  twelve  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  daughter  who  lived,  Sir  Maingay 
wept  copiously.  He  even  opened  his  Bible — 
the  first  time  for  many  years — and  by  the  aid 
of  CrvderCs  Concordance^  looked  out  a  text 
appropriate  to  her  many  virtues.  Moreover, 
for  her  sake,  or  his  own,  he  remained  single 
for  five  long  years.  Then  he  went  the  way 
of  all  middle-aged,  titled,  wife-bereft  fiesh, 
and  married  again. 

Beatrice  Clauson,  just  about  to  leave 
school,  a  romantic  young  lady,  whose  head 
for  the  present  was,  however,  only  occupied 
by  pretty,  filial  dreams  of  looking  after  her 
father,  ministering  to  his  comforts,  ruling 
his  house,  and  generally  doing  the  best  she 
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could  to  fill  the  place  of  her  dead  mother, 
found  herself  without  a  word  of  warning 
presented  to  a  new  mother,  one,  moreover, 
but  four  years  older  than  herself.  It  was  a 
crushing  blow  1  It  was  a  girl's  first  lesson 
in  the  vanity  and  unstability  of  mundane 
expectations. 

She  ought,  of  course,  to  have  anticipated 
it ;  but  she  was  young,  and  like  most  young 
people,  considered  her  middle-aged  father 
abnormally  old  and  staid.  Besides,  she  could 
remember  her  own  mother  well  enough,  and 
remembered  also  Sir  Maingay's  sincere  grief 
when  death  claimed  his  wife.  She  remem- 
bered the  way  in  which  the  weeping  man 
threw  his  arms  around  herself,  and  told  her 
that  she  was  now  his  ALL — his  treasured 
memento  of  his  wife^ — his  one  tie  to  life. 
Recalling  all  this,  she  was  sanguine  enough 
to  fancy  that  memory  was  even  more  vivid, 
that  grief  had  g^ven  its  lines  deeper  with 
her  father  than  with  herself.  So  the  bolt 
came  from  the  bluest  of  the  blue ! 

At  seventeen  Beatrice  Glauson  was  still  a 
spoiled  child.  All  distracted  widowers,  until 
they  marry  a«ain,  spoil  an  only  child ;  ther^ 
fore,  if  only  on  salutary  grounds,  a  second 
alliance  is  to  be  recommended.  We  will, 
then,  take  it  for  granted  that  at  the  time  of 
Sir  Maingay's  second  marriage,  Miss  Glauson 
was  spoiled.  Moreover,  we  may  at  least 
suspect,  that  she  was  both  impetuous  and 
stubborn,  headstrong  and  romantic ;  also  in 
her  own  way  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 

The  second  I^y  Olauson  was  a  beauty, 
and  nothing  mora  Her  family  was  what 
is  called  respectable — ^a  term,  the  significa- 
tion of  which  no  man  or  woman  has  as  yet 
been  able  exactly  to  define.  Like  the  Bible, 
we  interpret  it  as  we  choose. 

When  the  enforced  meeting  between  Lady 
Glauson  a.nd  her  step-daughter  took  place, 
the  young  lady,  by  means  of  those  signs  and 
tokens>  the  masonry  of  which  women  alone 
fully  comprehend,  showed  the  state  of  her 
mind  so  clearly,  that  war  to  the  knife  was 
then  and  there  declared. 

And  civil  war  in  families — ^baronets  or 
otherwise  —  is  a  deplorable  thing:  doubly 
deplorable  for  the  neutral  parties,  who  lack 
the  excitement  of  the  internecine  combat. 
For  a  while  Sir  Maingay's  life  was  anything 
but  a  happy  one. 

It  matters  little  who  was  most  to  blame — 
the  girl  for  her  unreasonableness  and  stub- 
bom  spirit,  and  want  of  resignation  to  the 
inevitable — Lady  Glauson  for  retaliating  with 
all  an  injured  woman's  pettiness  and  spite — 
Sir  Maingay  for  the  thoroughly  man-like  con- 
duct in  letting  things  drift.     They  did  drift 


with  a  vengeance  I  The  breach  between  the  two 
ladies  soon  became  too  enormous  to  be  bridged 
over  by  any  family  diplomatic  engineering. 

The  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents 
are  not  worth  noticing.  The  battle-royal 
was  fought  when  the  time  came  for  Miss 
Glauson  to  be  presented  Lady  Glauson 
asserted  that  she  was  the  proper  person  to 
present  her  step-daughter.  Beatrice  coldly 
declined  her  aid.  Her  ladyship  insisted — her 
step-daughter  was  firm  in  her  refusal.  Sir 
Maingay  declared  himself  under  his  wife's 
banner,  and  for  once  attempted  to  assert 
parental  authority.  Whereupon  Miss  Glauson 
cut  the  matter  short,  and  declined  being  pre- 
sented at  all.  It  was  a  most  dreadful  state 
of  afEairs !  You  can,  at  least,  drive  a  horse 
to  the  water,  even  if  you  can't  make  him 
drink;  but  you  dare  not  haul  a  refractory 
young  woman  into  the  presence  of  a  gracious 
sovereign. 

Lady  Glauson,  who  was  rigidly  exact  in  fol- 
lowing the  prescribed  usages  of  society,  may 
not  have  been  far  wrong  when  she  declared 
that  "  a  baronet's  daughter,  who  refused  to 
be  presented,  was — well,  a  monstrosity ! " 

Sir  Maingay  began  to  wish  his  ancestors 
had  not  separated  themselves  from  the 
Roman  Gatholic  conmiunion.  He  could  have 
sent  his  daughter  to  a  nunnery.  But  then, 
he  sadly  reflected,  she  wouldn't  have  gone  at 
any  price.  If  put  there  by  force,  the  Pro- 
testaiit  League  would  soon  have  her  out,  and 
perhaps  take  her  round  the  country  spouting. 
The  only  thing  the  worried  baronet  could 
think  of,  was  to  send  for  his  rebel,  and  ask 
her  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  disposing 
of  her  troublesome  self. 

When  alone  with  her  father  Beatrice 
always  behaved  prettily.  She  was  yery  fond 
of  him,  although  the  remembrance  of  the 
tears,  the  text,  the  distracted  vows,  when 
contrasted  with  his  second  marriage  for 
nothing  but  good  looks,  made  her  look  upon 
him  with  a  little  contempt.  She  did  not 
know  that  man  is  so  gregarious  a  creature 
that  it  is  not  meet  for  him  to  live  alone. 
She  heard  his  remarks  in  silence,  then  gave 
him  her  opinion  on  the  matter. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  nuisance  to  you, 
papa.  I  am  eighteen  now — too  old  to  go  back 
to  school.  Its  nonsense,  of  course,  to  say  I 
should  like  to  earn  my  own  living,  because 
when  I  come  of  age  I  shall  have  some  money. 
May  I  go  and  live  at  Fairholme  1 " 

Fairholme  was  Sir  Maingay 's  seldom-used 
seat  in  one  of  the  southern  counties. 

"  But  you  can't  live  there  alone,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  could.  Mrs.  Williams  could  take 
care  of  me.     I  shall  be  happy  enough." 
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'*l£j  dear  girl,  why  not  be  reasonable 
and  make  friends  with  Lady  Qauson  ?  Then 
we  ooiild  all  go  abrocui  together." 

Lady  Clauson,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
fool,  had  by  this  time  found  out  that  she 
needed  something  more  than  mere  good  looks 
to  go  down,  or  go  up,  in  the  society  her  heart 
longed  for.  She  had,  therefore,  made  up  her 
mind  to  become  a  travelled  woman,  and  had 
arranged  that  Sir  Maingay  should  take  her 
to  a  variety  of  foreign  oowtries.  The  pro- 
proposed  tour  was  to  be  an  affair  of  years, 
and  her  ladyship  had  a  dim  idea  of  writing, 
or  of  getting  some  one  else  to  write  a  book, 
describing  the  well-worn  pathways  she  meant 
to  tread.  She  hoped  to  take  the  world  by 
storm  as  a  literary  woman. 

"  I  can't  go  abroad  with  you,"  said  Beatrice. 
"  1  shall  be  miserable  myself  and  make  you 
niiserable." 

**  But  if  you  stay  in  England  you  must  be 
presented  and  come  out  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  If  ever  I  do  get  married,"  said  Beatrice 
drily,  '*  1  will  be  presented  as  Lady  Clausen 
was,  on  my  marriage." 

Sir  Maingay*s  cheek  reddened.  He  was 
much  hurt  by  the  sarcasm.  Poor  old  King 
Lear  found  a  fitting  simile  for  an  ungrateful 
child,  but  the  sharpness  of  a  sarcastic  child 
is  more  painful  than  a  whole  jawful  of 
serpent's  teeth.  He  did  not  reply  ;  but  the 
worthy  baronet  was  at  his  wits'  end.  What 
oould  he  do  with  this  girl)  He  had  very 
few  relations — ^he  cared  for  none  of  them. 
Old  Mr.  Talbert,  of  Hazlewood  House,  was  a 
confirmed  invalid ;  Horace  and  Herbert  were 
men  without  homes  or  wives.  Sir  Maingay 
was  willing  enough  that  Beatrice  should 
remain  in  England.  He  had  suffered  much 
during  the  last  few  months  from  the  dissen- 
sions of  his  wife  and  daughter.  But  where 
to  bestow  Beatrice  1 

At  last  he  remembei'ed  an  aunt  of  his 
own  who  lived  in  quiet  retirement  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  London.  It  was  of  course 
absurd  for  Beatrice  to  think  of  living  at 
Fairholme,  in  a  half-closed  house  with  a 
housekeeper  and  one  or  two  servants.  So 
it  was  arranged  that  her  great-aunt  should 
take  her  while  Sir  Maingay  and  Lady 
Clausen  were  on  the  Continent.  So  to  Mrs. 
Erskine's  she  went,  and,  as  that  lady  was 
very  old,  very  deaf,  and  saw  no  company,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  Miss  Clausen  had 
scarcely  a  merry  time  of  it  during  her  father's 
absence — an  absence  which  from  one  reason 
or  another  lasted  quite  four  years. 

After  a  while  Sir  Maingay  almost  forgot 
he  had  a  daughter.      The  Clausons  settled 


down  to  continental  life  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Lady  Clausen  knew  she  was  improv- 
ing herself,  and  moreover,  that  Sir  Maingay 
was  saving  enough  money  to  refurnish  the 
town  house  from  top  to  bottom  whenever 
they  did  return  to  England.  In  the  course  of 
the  four  years  spent  abroad.  Lady  Clausen 
rectified  her  predecessor's  sins  of  omission, 
and  gave  her  devoted  husband  two  fine  boy- 
babies.  Li  the  revived  delights  of  paternity 
— a  paternity  which  is  so  especially  dear  to 
middle  age — Sir  Maingay  thought  little  of 
the  troublesome,  obstinate  girl  he  had  left  in 
England.  His  wife  and  his  boys  all  but 
turned  her  out  of  his  heart.  So  here  was 
Beatrice  in  the  extraordinary  position  of 
being  a  baronet's  daughter  with  scarcely  a 
friend  in  the  world. 

At  last  the  Clausons  returned  to  England. 
Whether  her  ladyship  wrote  her  book  or  not 
is  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  anyway  it  was 
never  published.  Beatrice  made  no  objection 
to  rejoining  the  family  circle.  Her  father 
and  his  wife  found  her  greatly  changed.  She 
was  quieter,  more  reserved,  more  amenable  to 
reason.  It  seemed  to  Sir  Maingay  that  she 
had  passed  her  time  at  Mrs.  Erskine's  in  study. 
The  learning  she  had  acquired  almost  fright- 
ened the  baronet ;  but  he  was  glad  to  see  she 
had  grown  into  a  beautiful  woman,  and  so 
he  felt  quite  proud  of  his  neglected  daughter, 
and  hoped  that  things  would  for  the  future 
run  smoothly. 

His  hopes  were  vain.  This  time  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  with  whom  the  fault  lay.  A 
beauty,  like  Lady  Clausen,  could  not  endure 
the  constant  presence  of  a  younger,  fresher, 
and  even  more  beautiful  beauty.  She  was 
also  jealous  at  the  way  in  which  her  own 
children  took  to  Beatrice.  Besides  she  had 
never  forgiven  the  girl.  Eelations  soon 
grew  strained,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  Beatrice  wrote  to  her  uncles,  and  asked 
if  they  would  give  her  a  home. 

She  was  now  nearly  twenty-three.  Having 
when  she  came  of  age  succeeded  to  her  late 
mother's  third  of  old  Talbert's  possessions,  she 
was  independent  both  by  age  and  by  income. 
She  was  willing  to  live  at  Hazlewood  House, 
if  her  uncles  would  take  her.  If  not,  she 
resolved  to  start  an  establishment  of  her 
own.  She  was  still  in  her  former  anomalous 
position  —  a  baronet's  daughter,  who  had 
never  made  a  proper  entrance  into  society. 
As  Lady  Clausen  said,  she  must  have  been  a 
wrong-minded  young  woman  as  this  omission 
seemed  to  trouble  her  very  little. 

The  Talberts  who  liked  the  little  they  had 
seen  of  their  niece  went  into  solemn  conclave 
on  the  request.     They  decided,  in  the  event 
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of  Sir  Maingay  giving  his  consent — on  that 
point  they  were  most  exacting — she  might 
come  to  them.  Sir  Maingay  raised  no  ob- 
jections, so  Beatrice  Clauson  came  to  B^el- 
wood  House  where  since  her  arrival,  about  a 
week  ago,  she  had  lived  in  a  state  of  amused 
wonder  as  the  amiable  peculiarities  of  the 
"  Tabbies  "  gradually  revealed  themselves  to 
her. 

She  had,  of  course,  intended  to  make  her- 
self useful  to  her  uncles.  It  may  have  been 
the  want  of  some  occupation,  other  than 
study,  which  made  her  turn  her  eyes  to 
Hazlewood  House  and  the  two  bachelors. 
She  was  no  longer  a  schoolgirl,  so  at  once 
broadly  hinted  that  she  was  willing  to  regulate 
their  household  matters.  The  silent  horror 
with  which  the  proposal  was  received  told 
her,  at  once,  that  her  place  was  to  be  a  sine- 
cure. She  saw  that  her  uncles  would  on  no 
account  dream  of  intrusting  their  researches 
into  domestic  economy  to  any  hands  save  their 
own,  and  the  surpassing  capability  of  those 
hands  was  deeply  impressed  upon  her,  when, 
the  day  after  her  arrival  she  found  uncle 
Horace  bending  over  the  maid  who  did  the 
plain  sewing,  and  in  the  patientest  and 
gravest  way,  teaching  her  the  most  approved 
fashion  of  handling  a  needle  and  thread. 

After  having  lived  at  Hazlewood  House 
for  a  week  Miss  Clauson  must  have  been 
ready  to  welcome  any  event  of  interest.  It 
is  no  wonder  that,  when  Horace  Talbert,  at 
Mr.  Mordle's  suggestion,  walked  into  the 
drawing-room  and  told  his  niece  what  had 
happened,  her  curiosity  and  excitement  rose 
to  a  high  pitch. 

"  Is  it  a  pretty  child  1 "  she  asked. 

"Wonderfully  so.  Mordle  and  Herbert 
are  petting  it  like  a  couple  of  women." 

Beatrice  did  not  run  at  once  to  see  for  her- 
self. "  What  do  you  mean  to  do  about  it, 
uncle  Horace  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  we  must  keep 
it  till  to-morrow  and  see  if  the  mystery  is 
explained.  You  had  better  come  out  and 
give  us  your  advice.'* 

Beatrice  walked  into  the  hall.  The  child 
had  made  great  progress  during  Horace's 
absence.  The  curate  was  tickling  him  and 
making  him  laugh.  Herbert  was  stroking 
his  bright  hair  in  quite  a  paternal  way. 
Even  the  respectable  Whittaker  was  smiling 
pleasantly. 

"  What  a  dear  little  man ! "  exclaimed 
Beatrice,  as  she  walked  to  the  table  and 
looked  at  the  sturdy  urchin. 

She  was  the  first  woman  the  child  had 
seen  since  he  left  his  friends  at  the  refresh- 
ment-room. Maid-servants,  with  the  curiosity 


of  their  sex  and  kind,  had  peeped  surrepti- 
tiously over  the  balustrade,  but  had  not 
attracted  notice.  At  such  a  tender  age  as 
his  woman  is  a  child's  natural  protector. 
He  at  once  quitted  his  stalwart  friends  and 
ran  across  the  table  to  the  fair  girl,  who 
smiled  and  opened  her  arms.  The  Httle  man 
darted  into  them,  and  with  a  chirrup  of 
delight  laid  his  head  on  the  girl's  shoulder 
and  seemed  perfectly  happy  and  at  rest.  He 
was  so  pretty  that  no  woman  could  have 
refrained  from  caressing  him.  Miss  Clauson 
kissed  him  again  and  again,  then,  Hke  every 
one  who  came  near  him,  fell  to  stroking  his 
golden  locks  and  twining  them  round  her 
fingers.  The  child's  eyes  began  to  close 
under  her  soft  and  soothing  touches. 

"  He  must  go  to  bed,"  said  Beatrice,  de- 
cisively. 

"  Certainly,"  said  uncle  Horace.  "  Where 
had  he  better  sleep  ?  " 

"  Jane  has  a  most  comfortable  bed,"  said 
Herbert. 

Jane  was  the  parlour-maid,  but  Herbert 
in  his  housewifely  capacity  knew  the  quality 
of  every  bed  in  the  house  ;  even  the  amount 
of  bedding  on  each.  Mr.  Mordle  turned 
away.  He  was  afraid  of  disgracing  himself 
by  a  burst  of  ill-timed  mirth. 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  Beatrice;  "he  shall 
sleep  with  me.  Look  at  him,  uncle  Horace  : 
isn't  he  a  perfect  cherub? " 

"  He's  a  pretty  little  boy ;  but  we  don't 
know  where  he  comes  from,  my  dear.  I 
hardly  think  you  ought  to  take  a  strange 
infant  to  sleep  with  you." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  uncle  Horace  !  See  what 
a  clean,  beautiful  boy  it  is.  Whittaker,  send 
a  large  can  of  hot  water  to  my  room.  Come, 
my  pet ;  I  will  see  how  I  can  act  the  part 
of  a  nursemaid." 

Singing  and  crooning  and  carrying  the 
child  in  the  most  approved  fashion.  Miss 
Clauson  proceeded  to  bear  her  prize  away. 

"You  had  better  look  at  his  linen, 
Beatrice,"  said  Horace.  "  It  may  be  marked 
with  his  name." 

After  this  the  three  men  went  back  to 
the  dining-room  and  talked  the  curious 
occurrence  over  and  over. 

In  about  half  an  hour's  time  Beatrice  re- 
appeared with  the  intelligence  that  the  boy's 
clothing  bore  no  mark  of  any  kind.  Indeed, 
it  all  seemed  brand  new.  She  was  apparently 
much  delighted  with  her  new  toy.  She  kept 
running  up  and  down  stairs,  to  ascertain  that 
her  protege  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  innocent 
babyhood.  At  last  she  went  away  alto- 
gether. 

"  Beatrice  is  more  demonstrative  than  I 
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believed  her  to  be,"  said  Horace,  regretfully. 
Herbert  echoed  the  regret,  but  Mr.  Mordle 
said  nothing.  He  thought  the  instinctive 
kindness  she  showed  towards  this  mysteri- 
ously-sent child  added  another'  charm  to  the 
many  he  had  already  discovered  in  Miss 
Clauson. 

The  three  men  sat  together  until  it  was 
too  late  to   hope   that   matters   would    be 
cleared  up  that  night.     Ko  mother,  no  tele- 
gram came.     The   curate   bade  his  friends 
good  night  and  walked  back  to  his  lodgings 
in  the  village,  thinking  what   a   charming 
picture  Miss  Clauson  with  the  child  in  her 
Arms  made.     Poor   Mr.  Mordle  !     He   had 
only  known     Beatrice    a    week,    and    was 
already  be^nning  to  dream  a  foolish  dream. 
The  brothers   continued    sitting    one    on 
either  side  of  the  fire.     They  were  not  early- 
to-bed  people.     Now  that  they  were  alone 
they  said  little  more  about  the  arrival.     For 
three  hours  they  had  been  discussing  every 
possible  theory  which  might  account  for  the 
child's  appearance  among  them,  so  the  sub- 
ject was  theadbare,  and  they  sat  in  silence 
trying  to  invent  fresh  causes.     Suddenly  a 
most  curious  and  startling  suspicion  entered 
Horace   Talbert's  mind — a  suspicion  which 
now  and    again    made    him   glance   at   his 
brother.       Could    Herbert    by  any  chance 
know  all  about  the  matter  1  He  had  certainly 
seemed  greatly  taken  with   the  little  boy. 
Horace  remembered  how  much  at  home  the 
child  had  made  himself  with  Herbert.    How, 
when  he,  Horace,  came  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  with  Beatrice,  he  had  found  Herbert 
stroking  and  patting  the  little  head.     Could 
there  be  romantic  passages  in  Herbert's  life 
about  which   he  knew  nothing )     He  pooh- 
poohed  the  thought ;  but  it  came  again  and 
again. 

Just  after  one  o'clock,  and  when  the 
brothers  were  thinking  of  retiring,  to  their 
great  surprise  Beatrice  reappeared.  She  was 
in  dainty  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  After 
waiting  until  Mr.  Mordle  must  certainly 
have  gone  she  had  come  down — of  course 
to  hear  if  any  news  had  arrived.  Uncle 
Horace,  vrith  his  eyes  fixed  on  Herbert,  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  no  news  was 
meant  to  arrive.  Beatrice  looked  musingly 
into  the  fire.  Her  head  was  bent  forward, 
her  hands  clasped  round  one  of  her  knees. 
She  made  a  pretty,  almost  cla?»sical-looking 
picture,  no  doubt  duly  approved  of  by  those 
men  of  taste,  her  uncles. 

"Then  what  will  you  doV  she  asked,  at 
last. 


"  We  will  wait  until  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  after ;  then  put  the  matter  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,"  said  Horace  decisively. 

Herbert  said  nothing,  so  his  brother's 
suspicions  increased.  Beatrice  rose,  as  if  to 
say  good  night.  She  stood  for  awhile  on 
the  rug,  apparently  intently  interested  in  a 
series  of  tiny  circles  which  she  was  describing 
with  the  point  of  one  slipper.  Presently 
she  looked  up  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  spoke 
in  a  quick  hurried  way. 

"  If  nobody  comes  for  the  boy  would  you 
mind  my  keeping  him  ?  '* 

"  My  dear  ! "  cried  Uncle  Horace,  aghast. 
"  Here  1 " 

She  clasped  her  hands.  "  Oh,  Uncle 
Horace ! "  she  said,  "  I  have  had  such  a 
dreary  miserable  life  ever  since  I  was  seven- 
teen. I  have  nothing  to  do — nothing  to  live 
or  care  for.  I  could  be  so  happy  with  that 
dear  child  to  look  after.  Come  up  and  see 
him  sleeping.     He  is  the  sweetest  baby  !  " 

"  Such  nonsense,  Beatrice  I  '*  Uncle  Horace 
settled  himself  into  his  chair  and  showed  by 
the  action  that  a  legion  of  sleeping  babies 
would  not  induce  him  to  go  and  look  at 
their  slumbering  forms. 

**  Then,  you  come.  Uncle  Herbert.  He  is 
a  prettier  sight  than  any  of  your  old 
masters." 

Herbert  gave  his  quiet  smile.  He  was  of 
less  stern  stufE  than  Horace — that  is,  if 
either  of  the  Talberts  could  be  called  stem. 
He  suffered  Beatrice  to  lead  him  to  her 
room ;  duly  admired  the  little  stranger,  then, 
with  his  niece,  ret\u-ned  to  Horace.  After 
this  manifestation  of  weakness  Horace's 
unworthy  suspicion  was  all  but  certainty. 

"  You  will  let  me  keep  him  ? "  pleaded 
Beatrice.     "  I  am  sure  you  will." 

Horace  made  no  reply  to  her  unreason- 
able request.  In  their  usual  dignified 
manner  the  two  gentlemen  made  their  pre- 
parations for  shutting  up.  Beatrice  went 
back  to  her  room. 

"She  grows  very,  very  impulsive,"  sighed 
Horace.  This  time  Herbert  said  nothing. 
As  he  got  into  bed  Horace  Talbert  told  him- 
self that  Herbert  knew  all  about  the  boy ; 
he  also  told  himself  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  induce  him  to  tax  Herbert  with  this 
knowledge.  A  man's  private  affairs  were 
his  own  property  :  he  himself  had  laid  down 
this  dogma  and  must  now  stick  to  it ;  the 
more  so  because  on  a  former  occasion  he  had 
broken  with  Herbert  for  six  years  because 
the  latter  had  infringed  on  this  rule. 
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and  Rotten  Bow  de- 
serted as  on  Sunday — except,  indeed  that 
there  would  be  no  Rotten  Row — suggest 
pictures  of  desolation  to  men  who  love  the 
horse.  On  the  Continent  the  horse  has  been 
regarded  as  absolutely  indispensable  from 
remote  ages ;  life  without  him  presents  an 
inconceivftbie  state  of  things  alike  in  the  occu- 
pations of  peace  and  war.  The  "neighing 
ateed  "  was  one  of  the  foremost  images  which 
Othello  conjured  up  as  he  bade  his  occupation 
farewell,  and  what  a  part  the  well-schooled 
horse  played  in  ancient  Rome  needs  no 
comment  beyond  Virgil's  well  known  lines, 

"  Eqiiitom  docuere  sub  armis 
Insultare  sola,  et  gresaua  gtomerare  superbos." 


The  earliest  known  reference  to  the  horse 
is  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  the  Egyp- 
tians went  to  Joseph  for  food,  "and  Joseph 


gave  them  bread  in  exchange  for  horses." 
The  learned  Doctor  Cassel  gives  the  period 
when  Joseph's  brethren  went  to  Egypt  as 
A.M.  2336,  while  the  Oxford  Bible,  varying 
somewhat,  fixes  the  date  of  the  episode 
quoted  at  b.c.  1702.  For  over  3,500  years 
therefore  the  horse  has  been  the  servant  of 
man — and  doubtless,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
not  seldom  his  master.  What  these  horses 
which  Joseph  received  were  like  must  remain 
doubtful,  though  possibly  Berjeau,  who  pub- 
lished a  careful  work  about  the  horse  years 
ago,  may  be  correct  in  stating  that  "  the 
Egyptian  horse  of  the  Delta  in  ancient  times 
was  more  like  a.  Dutch  horse  of  our  days 
than  his  Assyrian  contemporary.  The  reason 
of  the  resemblance  is  that  the  horse  of  the 
Delta  treading,  like  the  Netherlandish  horse, 
on  elastic  ground,  in  rich  pastures,  acquired 
a  greater  muscular  development  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nervous  system,  and  become 
more  fit  to  draw  a  heavy  chariot  with 
measured  step  than  to  carry  a  horseman." 

The  earliest  known  pictorial  representation 
of  the  horse  is  upon  an  Egyptian  monument 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  probably  some 
1,600  years  B.C.,  from  which  time  the  animal 
frequently  appears  upon  Egyptian  mona- 
mente,  and  afterwards  upon  those  of  Assyria 
and  Qreece.  Obviously  the  arts  of  harnessing 
and  driving  horses  and  of  carriage  building 
had  been  long  practised  before  the  artist 
ventured  on  this  subject ;  for  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  such  wheels  as  are  here  shown 
were  the  first  used.  In  all  probabihty  car- 
riages without  wheels  of  any  sort  came  first. 
In  the  present  day  fforth  American  Indians 
often  utUise  a  roughly-made  sledge,  while  a 
yet  more  primitive  style  may  he  seen  on  the 
prairies  where  the  natives  simply  attach  a 
couple  of  poles  to  a  pony's  shoulder,  leaving 
the  ends  to  drag  on  the  ground.    One  or  two 
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{ueees  of  wood  nailed  across  and  fasteoing 
the  poles  tt^ether  form  the  "  carria^."  Solid 
t1k«1b  came  before  those  with  naves,  spokes, 
and  tu«s,  so  that  the  driver  in  the  representa- 
tioti  referred  to  was  engaged  upon  no  new 
occupation.  It  is  too  late  hy  two  or  three 
tboinands  of  years  to  blame  the  artist  for  in- 
ucuracy  of  detail  in  the  eqaipment  of  the 
toseo  in  the  chaj*iot,  nor  are  their  proportions 
to  be  accepted  with  perfect  faith ;  but  he 
makes  it  clear  that  the  bridle  in  use  at  this 
remote  period  very  closely  resembled  the 
bridles  that  m&y  be  seen  any  day  in  England. 
The  Assyrian  horses  on  the  monument  of 
Sardanapalos  III.',  an  example  of  which  ia 
here  given,  is  in  all  respects  a  nobler  animal, 


are  portraits,  likenesses,  while  in  the  Egyp- 
tian horses  one  only  feels  that  the  artist  has 
done  his  humble  best.  The  horses  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  Arabs,  except  that  the 
heads  of  the  Greek  steeds  are  somewhat 
large,  and  perhaps  the  neck  somewhat  too 
heavy.  The  "hogging"  of  the  mane,  too, 
varies  in  style  from  the  Arab ;  but  the 
general  make  and  sh(^,  the  well-set 
shoulders,  the  short  back,  and  carriage  of  the 
tail  strongly  suggest  the  Arabian,  a  hoi-se 
which  has  his  good  qualities ;  though  on  the 
racecourse  his  descendants,  the  English 
thoroughbreds,  are  incomparably  superior  to 
the  desert  bom.  Small  these  Grecian  horses 
are ;  when  the  rider  is  mounted^ — and  how  well 


Frowi  a  bm-nUtf 


and  moreover  the  artist  was  a  more  skilful 
craftsmaD.  The  superabundant  ornament, 
and  the — to  modern  eyes — eccentric  treat- 
ment of  mane  and  tail  would  he  blamed  by 
the  horseman  of  to-day,  bnt 


^s^- 


"  Che  lu 


>  de'  mortale  e 


e  fmnda 


Once  men  liked  to  deck  out  their  ht^-ses, 
now  the  desire,  the  more  natural  dedre 
sorely,  is  to  see  that  nothing  superfluous  in 
harness  is  used. 

A  mong  the  earliest  known  designs  of  horses 
that  seem  to  possess  real  life  and  vigour  are 
the  noble  works  ot  Phidias  on  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon.     One  feels  that  the  tuiimals 
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he  sits  down  on  his  horse  ! — his  feet  are 
level  with  the  animal's  knees.  The  critical 
horseman,  if  he  permit  science  to  overstep 
art,  may  assert  that  they  sometimes  have 
more  than  a  tendency  to  capped  hocks  ;  but 
this  is  hyper-criticism.  He  must  have  scanty 
appreciation  of  the  horse,  questions  of  art 
aside,  who  does  not  recognise  the  genius  o£ 
Phidias. 

It  is  a  long  jump,  and  a  jump  downwards, 
from  the  horses  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to 
the  extraordinary  animals  on  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  made  in  the  eleventh  century  of 
our  era  —  Berjeau  says  the  ninth,  and 
repeats  his  error.  What  shall  be  said  of 
these  eccentric  performances!  The  surface 
on  which  they  a|^>e«ir  was  of  course  tmfay- 
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ourable  to  delicate  workmanship,  but  what 
horses  are  here,  and  what  men !  "  Saxon 
and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we,"  Lord  Tenny- 
son has  said,  and  in  fact  so  intermingled  are 
the  races  that  distinctions  have  ceased  ;  but 
whether  we  are  reproaching  ourselves  or  our 
neighbours,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for 
the  Saxons  who  were  conquered  by  such 
Norman  invaders  as  these.  No  wonder  that, 
as  Stigand  cried, 


«. 


Their  lances  snap  and  shiver 


Against  the  shifting  blaze  of  Harold's  oze  ! " 

Of  the  innumerable  books  that  have 
been  written  about  the  horse  one  of  the 
first,  a  very  excellent  work  by  a  practical 
man,  was  **  The  Foure  Chief  est  Offices  belonghig 
to  Horsemanship :  That  is  to  saie,  the  office 
of  the  Breeder,  of  the  Rider,  of  the  Keeper, 
and  of  the  Ferrer.  By  Maister  Blundevill, 
of  Newton  Flotman  in  Norffolke.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Peter  Short,  dwelling  on 
Bredstreet  hill  at  the  sign  of  the  Star, 
1597."  Thomas  Blundevill  dedicated  his 
book  "To  the  Right  Honourable  and  liis 
singular  good  Lord,  the  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Baron  of  Denbigh,  Knight 
of  the  Honourable  Order  of  the  Garter, 
Maister  of  the  Queene's  Maiesties  horses." 
He  was  a  well  read  man,  as  well  as  a  practical 
one,  and  borrowed  with  discretion  from  the 
book  of  a  ceiiiain  Grison,  written  in  the 
Italian  tongue  and  highly  esteemed  by  Maister 
Blundevill.  Grison,  who  is  believed  to  have 
written  the  very  first  book  on  horsemanship 
that  had  been  issued  since  that  of  Xenophon, 
descanted,  and  Blundevill  translates  his  re- 
marks, on  "  the  worthinesse  of  the  art 
itself  e  " — that  is,  the  art  of  riding — "  where- 
unto  is  also  adioyned,  who  first  found  out 
Riding,"  with  much  matter  about  the  creature 
ridden.  Grison*s  conclusion  is  that  Bellero- 
phon,  the  son  of  King  Glaucus,  was  the  first 
that  invented  riding  on  horseback,  and  that 
he  rode  Pegasus — as  so  many  have  since  tried 
to  do  with  ill  results ;  but  Grison  can  be 
practical  when  he  pleases,  and  so  can  Thomas 
Blundevill.  What  the  latter  has  to  say  in 
the  old  black  letter  about  the  breeds  of 
horses  in  use  three  centuries  ago  may,  cer- 
tain comparisons  apart,  be  accepted,  though 
Blundevill  so  often  quotes  unknown  authori- 
ties that  the  student  is  apt  to  wonder 
whether  all  of  them  actually  existed,  or 
whether  this  was  the  Norfolk  gentleman's 
method  of  emphasising  his  statements. 

The  Barbarian  horse,  that  is  the  Barb, 
Blundevill  much  commends.  This  breed,  he 
says,  quoting  Yigetius,   came   from   Spain. 


The  horses  are  small,  but  "very  swift  and 
able  to  make  a  long  cariere,"  so  that  they 
are  greatly  esteemed.  The  horses  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  (Yolateranus  is  responsible  for 
the  assertion)  are  of  so  fierce  and  hot  choleric 
a  complexion  that  they  will  stand  still  on  no 
ground.  This  kind  of  horse  requires  a 
discreet  and  patient  rider,  Blundevill  says, 
and  the  necessity  for  patience  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid.  Whether  discretion  would  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  man  who  rode  such 
horses  as  these  is  another  point. 

Far  different  was  the  Sardinian's  neigh- 
bour, the  "courser  of  Naples."  Of  him 
Grison  and  Blundevill  much  approves.  He 
was  "  a  trim  horse,  both  comelie  and  stronglie 
made,  and  of  so  much  goodnesse,  of  so  gentle 
a  nature,  and  of  so  high  a  courage  as  any 
horse  is,  of  what  country  so  ever  he  be.  He 
is  easilie  known  from  all  other  horses  by  his 
no  lesse  cleane  than  strong  making,  his 
limmes  are  so  weU  proportioned  in  every 
point,  and  partlie  by  the  portlinesse  in  his 
gate,  but  chieflie  by  his  long  slender  head." 
In  every  way,  not  to  particularise  tediously, 
these  horses  excel,  "even  so  farre  as  the 
faire  greyhounds  the  fowle  mastiffe  curres." 

The  jennet  of  Spain  also  pleases  Blund- 
evill, for  that  he  was  "finelie  made,  with 
head,  bodie,  and  legs,  and  verie  seemlie  to 
the  eie,  saving  that  his  buttocks  be  some- 
what slender."  Th^n  Blundevill  shows  a 
tendency  to  become  metaphorical,  and  he  is 
not  at  his  best  when  he  is  so.  Camerarius 
and  Oppianus  support  him,  however,  in 
declaring  that  the  jennet  in  swiftness  passeth 
all  other  horses  whatsoever  they  be,  "  even 
so  fan*e  as  the  egle  exceedeth  all  the  birds 
in  the  aire,  and  as  the  dolphin  passeth  all 
the  fishes  in  the  sea."  Yet  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  jennet  was  of  small  stature, 
small  strength,  and  small  courage ;  notwith- 
standing that,  on  the  last  head  the  writer 
says  that  Spaniards  "have  not  letted  to 
report  that  they  have  carried  their  riders 
out  of  the  field,  I  cannot  tell  how  many 
miles,  after  the  jennets  themselves  have 
been  shot  cleane  through  the  bodies  with 
harquebushes."  Blundevill  does  not  seem 
to  have  reflected  that,  so  long  as  nature 
held  out,  it  might  have  been  not  courage 
but  terror  that  made  the  jennet  run. 

Concerning  the  Hungarian,  Yigetius  is 
quoted,  and  it  is  appropriate  to  describe 
the  "points"  of  this  animal,  for  though 
temperate  and  wise  in  disposition,  "all  his 
bodie  is  full  of  emptie  corners."  This  being 
so,  and  it  being  furthermore  the  case  that 
his  "  pace  is  a  hard  trot,"  when  Yigetius, 
Camerarius,  and  Blundevill  agree  that  he  is 
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"verie  neete  for  the  warre,"  one  is  apt  to 
mqnire  vhether  when  on  one's  own  side  or 
the  side  of  the  enemy  ) 

We  must  not,  however,  linc^er  too  long 
over  Maiat«r  Blundevill,  so  shrewd  when 
speaking  of  matters  within  his  knowledge, 
■o  ready  to  believe  anything  he  read  in  a 
book.  Perhaps,  too,  Blundevill  credited 
pictures.  He  may  have  taken  for  truth 
Hune  of  those  remarkable  horses  of  Albert 
Diirer,  with  regular  pillows  of  muscle,  such 
M  that  engraving  of  the  knight  and  "  the 
mtall  borse  looking  towards  the  left,"  dated 


1689;  the  "Oodolphin  Arabian,"  himself  a 
pony  of  14j  hands,  though  his  descendants 
were  in  every  way  great  in  the  land,  died 
at  Gogmagog  Hills,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  in  1753.  ^rom  the  third  of  this 
trio,  the  Darley  Arabian,  sprang  Eclipse, 
whose  son.  Young  Ekilipse,  won  the  second 
Derby  in  1781.  The  Arab  has  always  been 
the  favourite  hone  of  fiction.  He  has  been 
described  so  often  that  a  picture  of  a  typical 
Arab,  a  descendant  of  Blundevill's  "Bar- 
barian," will  suffice.  Here  is  the  small 
head,  the  swelling  nostril,  the  small  sharp 
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1505,  and  thought  to  be  Perseus  and  the 
steed  on  which  he  was  preparing  to  go  and 
release  Andromeda.  It  is,  however,  hardly 
fair  to  take  this  as  a  specimen  of  Diirer's 
skill,  for  soon  after  this  horse — doubtless  a 
study  from  a  brewer's  horse  in  his  native 
town  of  Nuremberg — was  engraved  the  artist 
went  to  Italy  and  learnt  many  things. 

It  is  not  a  very  far  cry  from  Blundevill  to 
the  time  when  one  of  the  three  sires  from 
which  the  race  of  English  thoroughbred 
horses  has  sprung  arrived  in  England.  The 
"Byerley  Turk"  came  to  this  country  about 


ear,  the  mild  and  gentle  eye  (in  repose,  for 
he  is  easily  excited),  the  arched  neck,  the 
compact  body — the  Arab  is  rarely  over 
14  bands  I  inch  in  height — the  clean  legs, 
and  that  peculiar  set  on  and  carriage  of  the 
tail,  "carried  out  with  a  sweep  like  the 
curve  of  a  pulm  branch,"  an  enthusiast  has 
said,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  desert 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  three 
Arabs— to  use  the  term  literally — named 
above  are  the  progenitors  of  all  English 
thoroughbred  horses.     This  is  by  no  means 


the  cnse ;  but  the  blood  of  these  three 
enormouMly  preponderates.  How  it  comes  to 
pass  tlmt  the  thoroughbred  Arab  from  which 
the  English  thoroughbred  sprang,  through 
some  intermixture  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
an  altogether  poorer  strain,  should  be  so  much 
inferior  in  speed  and  stamina  to  the  English 
horse,  which  at  its  best  has  ; 


only  some  two  centuries,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  fact  vnquestionably  exists.  Hardly  any 
weight  will  "  bring  the  two  "■ — the  Arab  and 
the  English  race-horse — "  together ; "  that  is 
to  say,  caiTying  a  very  much  heavier  burden 
the  English  horse  can,  without  any  sort  of 
effort,  out'gallop  the  more  direct  descendant  of 
his  Eastern  ancestor.    On  Indian  race-courses 
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the  Arab  has  an  allowance  of  do  less  than 
three  stone  against  English-bred  horses, 
irhkh  must  be  as  a  rale  far  inferior  to  the 
arerage  competitor  at  Newmarket ;  and  the 
A»b  very  rarely  wins  a  race  even  with 
this  advantage.  The  courage,  docility,  and 
endurance  of  the  Arab  must  be  recognised 
irith  every  praise.  Omar  Pasha,  a  bay 
borse  belonging  to  the  Turkish  geneml  of  that 
name,  is  said  to  have  galloped — at  any  rate 
to  have  gone  speedily — -ninety  miles,  from 
Silistria  to  Varna,  without  a  halt,  carrying  a 
messenger  who  brought  news  of  the  RusRian 
tepulse.  From  the  Crimea  Omar  Pasha  came 
to  England,  having  been  presented  to  Sir 


only  seen  Blair  Athol  win  the  Derby — a  sight 
that  was  denied  him  unless  there  is  more  in  the 
Psychical  Society  than  the  world  supposes. 

It  has  been  recorded  that  Eclipi^,  whose 
descent  is  to  be  traoed  from  both  tlic  Darley 
and  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  galloped  a  mile 
a  minute,  hut  this,  or  anything  approaching 
to  this,  is  wildly  incredible.  At  Brighton 
last  year  it  was  said  that  a  horiie  called 
Bi'ag,  the  property  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
child,  ran  a  mile,  and  beat  the  Oaks  winner, 
Geheimniss,  in  less  than  1  mtn,  39  sec.,  but 
this  again  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  Pi-obably 
the  quickest  time  on  record  is  that  made  by 
the  ^te  Lord  Stamford's  Diophantus,  a  son 
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Richard  Airey.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
animal  was  not  a  true  Arab,  but  he  was  pro- 
bably true  enough  for  porposes  of  argument. 
Over  a  Cup  course,  however,  that  is  to  say, 
two  miles  and  a  half  of  galloping  ground — 
ample,  at  the  pace  races  are  nm,  to  test 
endurance — the  English  race-horse  is  un- 
approachable. He  has  been  not  only  ap- 
proached but  beaten,  a  superficial  observer 
may  say,  by  the  French  Gladiateur,  and  by 
the  Hungarian  Kisber,  Derby  winners  ;  but 
these  were  in  all  essentials  English  horses. 
The  English  thoroughbred  is  in  fact  the  glory 
of  his  race  ;  one  longs  to  know  what  Blund- 
evill  would  have  said  could  the  good  man  have 


of  Orlando,  who  through  Eclipse  and  other 
horses  united  the  great  Arab  strains.  Dio- 
phantuB  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  io 
1  min.  43  seconds.  The  course  is  17  yards 
over  one  mile ;  and  this  time,  over  the  same 
course,  was  equalled  by  Galopin,  ivinner  of 
the  Derby  in  1875,  in  his  match  against 
Stray  Shot,  dam  of  Shotover,  who  won  the 
great  Epsom  race  for  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster in  1882.  It  is  a  singular  illusion  to 
suppose,  as  the  uninstructed  do,  that  the 
English  thoroughbred  horse  is  a  slim  and 
feeble — what  is  called  a  "  weedy  " — animal. 
There  are  weedy  members  of  his  tribe,  no 
doubt,  and  when  exposed  on  a  race  course  at 
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two  years  old,  which  probably  means  some 
twenty  months,  these  bantlings  may  seem 
poor.  These  oan  no  more  truly  be.  set  down 
as  typical  ra«e-horses  than  can  the  ten-year- 
old  boy  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  the 
man.  Below  is  a  portrait  of  an  English 
thoroughbred  horse.  Surely  it  would  be 
hard  to  produce  his  peer  t 

The  thoroughbred  horse  is  not  only  speedy 
himself  but  is  the  cause  of  speed  in  others,  that 
is  to  say,  from  him  descend  the  best  hunters 
which  Englishmen  ride,  and  other  horses 
whose  pa«e  is  exceptionally  good.  "  The 
thoroughbred  ones  never  stop,"  is  a  remark 
quoted  with  approval  by  that  admirable 
writer  and  sound  judge,  the  late  Major  Whyte- 
Melville ;  and  he  notes  how  often  it  is  the 
case  that  such  a  horse  goes  "  galloping 
steadily  on,  calm  and  vigorous,  when  the 
country  behind  him  is  dotted  for  miles  with 
hunters  standing  still  in  every  field."  The 
same  shrewd  critic  of  horses  and  horseman- 
ship has  heard  it  affirmed  that  "  if  we  are  to 
believe  thehunting  records  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  in  all  runs  so  severe  and  jirotracted  as 
to  admit  of  only  one  man  getting  to  the 
finish,  this  exceptional  person  was  in  everi/ 
instance  riding  an  old  horse,  a  thoroughbred 
horse,  and  a  horse  under  fifteen  two  !  "  and 
he  continues  "  that  he  was  a  thoroughbred 


horse  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  whole." 

What  distance  and  what  height  can  a 
horse  jump  is  another  inquiry  which  comes 
within  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  if  the 
reader  will  carefully  measure  out  thirty-nine 
feet,  an  idea  of  the  horse's  capacity  in  this 
direction  will  be  gathered.  Such  a  distance 
a  steeplechase  horse  called  Old  Chandler  is 
reported  to  have  covered  at  Warwick  some 
years  ago ;  and  there  is  more  than  one 
apparently  authentic  record  of  a  horse  clear- 
ing seven  feet  in  height.  The  scene  of  one 
such  exploit  was  at  the  Ph<enix  Park,  and  the 
horse  was  an  animal  descended  from  a  famous 
winner  named  FotSos,  himself  called  Turoip. 
The  animal  belonged  to  Sir  E.  Crofton,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  wagered  500/.  that  this  height 
could  not  be  cleared.  A  wall  of  the  requisite 
dimensions  was  built,  and  when  finished 
Turnip  was  ridden  at  it.  He  did  what  was 
asked  of  him  in  perfect  style,  but  it  happened 
that  his  grace,  not  knowing  that  the  feat  was 
ready  for  performance,  was  not  looking  when 
the  jump  was  made ;  and  Tui-nip  was  there- 
fore ridden  over  it  again  not  only  successfully 
but  easily. 

The  wall  of  Hyde  Park,  opposite  Grosveuor 
Place,  six  and  a  half  feet  on  the  inside,  with 
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a  drop  of  ei^ht  feet  into  the  i-oad  beyond, 
has  also  been  cleared. 

"  Are  the  Snglish  a  nation  of  horsemen  I " 
it  ti  Texed  qaestion.  '  What  shall  we  saj  t 
Shftll  we  take  up  a  position  in  Rotten  Bow 
■nd  seek  to  answer  the  query  there  1  Here 
surely  is  a  bom  horseman,  the  rider  of  the 
well  bred  chestnut  that  is  approiiching  us. 
His  horse  is  hot  and  fidgety,  but  with  what 
perfect  calmness  he  guides  it  I  The  reins 
(eem  to  be  quite  loose,  yet  the  animal  acknow- 
ledges their  restraining  power  as  his  master 


a  second  light  touch,  not  to  hurt  him,  but  to 
show  that  means  of  correction  ore  available ; 
and  so  the  pair,  really  on  excellent  terms  with 
each  other,  pass  out  of  sight.  At  a  fast  trot 
behind  comes  a  welter  weight  on  a  stout, 
sixteen-hand  iron  grey.  There  ia  not  much 
tinifib  about  his  performance,  it  must  he  ad- 
mitted, but  see  how  firm  he  in  in  his  seat — 
a  uatural  horseman,  with  no  particular  grace, 
but  looking  like  one  who  will  hold  his  own 
across  a  stoutly  inclosed  country.  Strong  as 
is  bis  gi-asp  of  the  reins,  his  bands  ore  light, 
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■its,  his  hands  low  down  on  the  withers. 
Suddenly  the  horse  shies  violently  as  a 
clumsy  lout  rushes  across  the  Row  just 
before  his  nose ;  but  the  rider's  body  does 
not  swerve  in  the  saddle,  and  his  leg,  from 
knee  to  ankle,  lightly  but  firmly  pressed 
against  the  saddle,  never  moves.  The  shy 
hA9  been  the  result  not  of  fright  but  of 
mischief,  and  a  touch  with  the  spurs  is  given 
as  a  hint  to  the  fidgety  steed  to  restrain  his 
excitement.  The  answer  is  a  violent  plunge; 
bnt  this  in  no  way  disconcerts  the  good  man 
in  the  saddle.     He,  in  fact,  gives  the  animal 


and  he  sits  so  close  that  his  horse  bears  the 
burden  smoothly  and  easily.  Looking  at  these 
one  is  inclined  to  answer  the  question  above 
with  a  cordial  afiirmation ;  but  one  must  not 
be  too  hasty.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sony 
sight.  Bumping  heavily  in  his  saddle,  hang- 
ing on  to  his  horse's  mouth,  and  yet  giving 
the  hapless  Iteast  occasional  gratuitous  cuts 
with  his  whip,  is  a  rider  of  another  sort. 
His  bands  are  up  at  a  level  with  his  chest, 
his  legs  work  vigorously  backwards  and  for- 
wards at  every  stride  his  horse  takes,  while 
between  the  rider  and  the  saddle  as  he  is 


jolted  up  in  the  air  after  each  contact  with 
the  pigfkin  exteusiTe  views  of  the  Kensing- 
ton district  looking  west  may  be  obtained. 
His  companion  is  a  lady  □□  a  badly  bitted 
horse,  from  whose  nose  band  a  leathern  fringe 
depends.  She  has  very  short  hold  of  her 
poor  horse's  head,  so  that  he  goes  with 
his  nose  in  the  air,  and  at  every  beat  of 
the  trot  she  lands  on  the  off  aide  of  her 
saddle  and  is  violently  precipitated  towards 
the  near  side,  her  body  moving  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees.  If  the  horse  were 
to  shy,  to  stumble,  or  to  do  anything  but 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  nothing  but 
undeserved  luck  could  save  her. 

The  question  must  not  be  anRwered  too 
hastily.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  where  there 
are  horses  to  be  trained  and  ridden  in  races, 
all  the  -world  over  the  Englishman,  like  the 
English  horse,  is  nnapproachable.  The  best 
of  English  riders,  such  a  man  as  the  great 
jockey,  Tom  Cannon,  for  instance,  are  surely 
without  parallels.  To  watch  such  as  he  on 
a  horse  ie  to  gain  new  id  -        •  . 
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poetry  of  motion  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  men  hunt  in  England — it  is  needless  to 
be  cynical  and  quote  Anthony  Trollopte  and 
other  witty  critics  of  the  hunting  field  who 
attribute  all  sorts  of  motives  to  those  who 
desire  to  be  called  hunting  men — because 
they  love  the  sport,  of  which  the  riding  is  a 
principal  part. 

When  in  "the  cream  of  Leicestershire" 
hounds  have  just  got  away  on  a  hot  scent ; 
when  some  three  score  horseinen,  who  are 
in  the  right  place  to  secure  a  good  start 
charge,  and,  with  scarcely  a  defaulter,  clear 
the  stiff  posts  and  rails,  leaving  one  or  two, 
or  from  that  to  half  a  dozen  behind  through 
grief  or  refusalH  ;  when  galloping  cheerily 
over  the  fallows  they  head  for  and  disappear 
through  the  bull-finch  beyond,  the  spectator, 
if  he  has  not  the  good  luck  to  be  "  in  it," 
and  has  time  for  reflection,  may  well  decide 
that  the  English  are  horsemen  by  nature. 
As  there  are  had  riders  in  the  Row,  however, 
so  there  are  men  in  the  hunting  field  who  go 
one  after  another  in  single  file,  cgiutiously  and 
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tediously,  at  the  same  low  gap,  the  hottom  rail 
of  a  broken  fence,  or  the  remains  of  a  down- 
trodden hurdle,  often  walking  their  horses  to 
the  "obstacle,"  and  being  almost  bumped 
out  of  their  saddles  as  the  animal  scrambles 
over ;  while  there  are  those  again  who  frankly 
decline  jumping  of  any  sort,  and  pound  along 
down  convenient  roads  and  Janes  as  near  to 
the  hounds  as  luck  and  circumstances  will 
admit.  They  have  an  ambition  to  be  re- 
garded as  sportsmen,  and  Sallust  is  one  of 
many  writers  who  has  pointed  out  the  effects 
of  ambition. 

"We  have  lately  been  abandoning  the  horse 
for  his  rider,  however,  and  must  return  to 
the  quadruped. 

A  famous  descendant  of  an  offshoot  from 
the  English  thoroughbred  is  the  American 
trotting  horse.  For  him  his  admirei*s  claim 
that  in  temper,  action,  speed,  and  staying 
power  he  has  no  superior.  He  is,  in  spite 
of  his  much  heavier  appearance,  nearly 
thoroughbred,  as  that  term  is  understood 
amongst  English  horsemen.  Whence  he  gets 
that  dash  of  cold  blood  which  so  greatly 
alters  his  characteristics  from  those  of  his 
English  progenitor  is  as  great  a  mystery  as 
is  the  kindred  question — what  transformed 
the  Arab  into  the  English  thoroughbred? 
By  a  famous  mare  called  Maud  S.  a  pace  of 
a  mile  in  2  min.  10^  sec.  has  been  obtained. 
An  American  authority  remarks,  speaking  of 
horses  in  the  States  in  a  book  on  Roadsters  and 
Trotters,  that  "  in  all  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  horses  recourse  in  this  country  is 
always  had  to  the  thoroughbred  in  the  first 
instance  ....  The  aim  has  always  been  to  get 
back  to  the  thoroughbred  as  the  one  sure 
foundation  of  good  blood  from  which  to  found 
and  breed  the  style  of  horse  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  particular  district ; "  and  Mr.  E.  L. 
Anderson,  an  American  author  of  several  books 
on  the  hoi*se,  is  equally  emphatic  on  this  point. 

Docility  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
American  trotting  horse.  He  will  stand 
undisturbed  at  the  start  of  a  race,  while 
whips  are  cracking  and  men  are  shouting 
around  him ;  will  not  start  till  the  signal  is 
given,  and  will  then,  if  properly  trained, 
rarely  break  his  pace.  Such  a  horse  is  often 
curiously  fitted  with  toe  weights,  each  weigh- 
ing so  many  ounces,  fastened  on  to  each  hoof, 
a  different  weight  being  frequently  attached 
to  each  foot.  This  seems  odd  to  English 
horsemen;  but  the  American  trotter  does 
such  extraordinary  things  that  one  is  un- 
willing to  criticise  such  oddities. 

Of  other  varieties  of  horse  the  Norwegian 
plays  an  important  part  at  the  present  time. 
Of  Eastern  descent,  the   Norwegian  is  the 


progenitor  of  the  Shetland  and  Iceland  horses. 
The  Norwegians  are  all  small.  None  of  the 
genuine  breed  is  found  over  thirteen  hands, 
and  the  colour  is  some  shade  of  dun,  light  or 
dark,  cross-barred  on  the  legs.  Some  breeds 
of  horses  maintain  their  colours  with  much 
consistency,  though  this  is  hardly  the  case 
with  the  EngUsh  race  horse,  which  is  bay, 
chestnut,  black,  brown,  and  sometimes  grey, 
the  descendants  of  a  good  horse  named  Strath- 
conan  being  generally  of  the  latter  colour. 
The  Orloff  trotter  of  Russia,  a  horse  of  size, 
power,  and  speed  is  usually  black  or  grey,  with 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Arabian, 
of  which  he  has  a  strong  cross.  Another 
horse  of  a  different  class,  which  is  neverthe- 
less for  the  most  part  grey,  and  has  a  cross 
of  Arab,  is  the  heavy  Normandy  Percheron. 
With  all  his  bulk  he  has  a  quick  good  action, 
and  is  ^aid  to  be  descended  from  a  race  that 
was  specially  bred  for  tournaments.  Ajs 
regards  bulk,  however,  some  of  the  draught 
horses  in  the  country  are  the  largest  the 
world  contains. 

It  is  a  vexed  question  whether  the  English 
thoroughbred,  superior  in  speed  to  all  other 
horses  as  he  unquestionably  is,  excels  or  even 
equals  other  horses  in  intelligence.  Opinions 
differ.  Many  authorities  confidently  assert 
that  he  does  so ;  others  hold  to  the  contrary. 
No  doubt  their  capacity  in  this  respect  differs 
widely  in  individuals,  and  as  is  the  case  with 
every  animal,  not  only  horses  and  dogs,  but 
bears,  hares,  and  other  imconventional  com- 
panions, an  infinite  deal  depends  on  how  the 
creatin'es  are  treated  when  they  are  young. 
There  are,  at  any  rate,  great  possibilities  in 
a  string  of  young  thoroughbred  horses  as 
they  appear,  calm  and  placid,  excitable, 
playful,  nervous,  or  irritable,  as  the  cases 
may  be,  on  their  training  ground,  at  New- 
market, Danebury,  Kingsclere,  or  elsewhere. 
Some  will  distinguish  themselves  in  their 
calling,  others  will  give  promise  but  fail  to 
display  that  turn  of  speed  which  is  essential. 
If  the  failure  is  not  very  pronounced,  a 
career  of  hurdle-racing  or  steeple-chasing  is 
before  the  animal,  or  perhaps  he  will  be 
turned  into  a  hunter.  The  leaders  of  a 
coach  have  often  lived  the  luxurious  life  of 
the  training  stable.  Some  of  these  youngsters 
are  destined  for  a  glorious  career  in  youth, 
followed  by  an  age — a  horse  is  "  aged  "  after 
six — of  ease  and  enjoyment,  waited  on  by 
diligent  and  enthusiastic  biped  slaves.  For 
others  the  ups  and  downs  of  existence  are  in 
store,  and  for  a  few  the  downs  only.  In  the 
veins  of  many  a  cab-horse  in  the  London 
streets  runs  the  blood  of  Derby  winners. 

Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 
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■   into   the   Thames  from    West- 

e  tbo- 

o  poiutfl 

of  Loch  Fyue  towards  which  touriata  stream 

,    Tbeys« 

loch  at  its  furthest  reach  v 

looks   a*.TOss   to   Inverai-y,  LAving  crossed  the 

country  from   ancient    Diuiuon    by   way   of    Loch 

Eck.      They    enter    it    by    ArdluiMont    Point    on    the 

Columba    or   the    loiia   and  purt  company  with  it  u.t 

Ai'Jrishaig,  whence  they  cross  the  peninsula  to  Obaa. 

Or  they  sail  all  tbe  length  from  the  outer  loch  in  the 

Lord  of  lltt  lalet  and  go  asbore  at  Iiivei-ary,  (iHcendintf 

tlie  coaches  for  a  journey  among  the  inland  watei's  ai^ 

IMVsses  between  them  ami  the  open  ocean.     JCo  sti-etch 

of  Kea  is  less  iu  need  of   dejiciiption  than  Loth  Fyne, 

Its  shores,  whether  on  the   moi*  precipitous  eastern 

side,  or  the  gentler  wentern  banks,  have  been  in  all  the 

galleries.     The  world  is  familiar  with  its  mists  and  ila 

iieigbbouring  hill-tops,  tbe  peculiarities  of  tbe  ever-vary- 

itig  sky  which  broods  over  it,  and  the  amazing  sunrises 

and  sunsets  which  hang  up  over  it  a  celestial  curtain 

i)t'  gold  and  ruby,  niorning  and  evening.     But  in  spite 

of  the  un(|uestionable  comfort  which  attends  tbe  present 

method  of  making  tbe  acquaintance  of  the  hxrh,  it  has 

its  disadviintageK.     It  is,  no  doubt,  a  pleasant  thing  to 

come  out  of  the  traiii  at  Gi'eenock,  weary  and  dust- 

corered,  and  on  board  the  steamboat  tu  tind  a  bath  of 
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salt  water  ready  to  jump  into.  The  magni- 
ficent American  breakfasts  and  luncheons  are 
to  be  recollected  with  pleasure,  till  they  are 
experienced  the  next  time.  The  Pullman 
arrangement,  too,  on  deck  by  which  a  touriat 
may  have  his  Bensations  of  the  sublime,  as 
they  reach  him  through  a  glass  window,  with 
the  softest  environment  of  cushions,  and  the 
post-office,  doing  a  business  as  it  seems,  like 
St.  Martin 's-le-Grand,  are  wonderful  develop- 
ments of  convenience.  Between  the  bath, 
the  breakfast,  the  luticheon,  the  letter- writing, 
the  lounging  and  elbowing  among  the  well- 
dressed  crowd  on  deck,  while  the  steamer 
pounds  along  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  it  may 


dozes  and  naps  of  satisfaction.  It  is  all  fast 
travelling  and  sublimated  comfort ;  but  if, 
having  arrived  at  Tarbert,  the  first  landing 
place  on  the  outer  loch,  the  tourist  looks  into 
the  retreating  bay  and  takes  note  of  one  or 
two  hundred  boats  riding  at  anchor,  he  will 
find  himself  in  closer  historical  continuity  with 
the  intrinsic  history  of  the  loch  than  he  is 
sitting  among  his  cushions  and  sending  away 
his  deck  telegrams.  The  fisherman  with  the 
brown  beard  and  twinkling  eyes  who  looks  at 
the  Cobimha  from  beneath  his  sou'wester 
from  the  stern  of  his  boat,  is  greatly  nearer 
the  old  point  of  i-iew.  It  is  from  that 
altitude  that  the  original  Columba  may  have 
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be,  however,  that  something  of  the  genuine 
point  of  view  is  lost. 

It  is  so  easy  to  take  things  for  granted 
amidst  the  marine  splendours  turned  out  by 
the  genius  of  the  Clyde  shipbuilders,  to  pass 
headlands  renowned  in  old  story,  castles 
sitting  in  battle-fields,  plateaus  of  grass 
with  the  graves  of  Druids,  and  to  arrive  at 
the  journey's  end  with  a  physical  sense  of 
plenitude  or  a  feeling  of  having  bean  genially 
dashed  through  blue  air  and  w.ater.  with 
pictures  painted  on  the  eye's  retina,  of  strips 
of  shore  with  white  villas  on  them,  other 
steamboats  pas-siug  up  and  down,  an  island 
with  a  mountain  on  it,  alternated  by  little 


seen  Ardlamont  and  Skipness  peering  be- 
neath hie  sail.  Heighten  the  poop  a  little, 
and  the  predeoessors  of  the  Lord  of  the  ItUg 
looked  upon  the  green  shores  and  breathed 
the  soft  air  and  coveted  the  new  kingdom,  as 
Vikings  who  understood  plunder  only  could. 
The  frigates  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  which 
came  up  Fyne  to  punish  an  Argyll  or  to 
co-operate  with  him  against  refractory  dane 
were  no  bigger  than  that  coasting  schooner 
stowing  away  herrings.  Duke  Archibald's 
barge  was  no  better  than  the  fishing  smack 
lying  oft  the  outer  island.  It  is  fair,  there- 
fore, to  look  in  at  Tarbert  first  of  all,  and  to 
become  one  of   the  community  for  a  little 
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in  order  to  reach  the  ancient  sea-level.     Tar- 
bert  is  bnt  a  clachan  with  one  central  street, 
looking  on  a  still  bay  guarded  by  an  island ; 
on  the  edge  of   the  loch  is  the   passenger 
qoay,  near  the  clachan  is  the  fish  harbour ; 
flo  still  and    protected   is  the  semicircle  of 
land,  mildly   surged   upon,  that  the   straw 
thatches  have  been  supplemented,  north  and 
south,  by   cottages   which    let    to   summer 
?isitors  who  come  to  paint,  to  loll  in  the  sun, 
to  walk  over  the  brackens   to  west   Loch 
Tarbert,  and   otherw^ise    get    rid    of    their 
leisure.     The  genius  of  the  clachan  is  fish — 
and  the  chief    fish  is  the  herring.     To  be 
sure,  there   is    an  unvisited   castle,  with  a 
legend  of  Bruce,  which  surveys  the  bay  from 
the  south  and  which  seems  to  speak  of  dead 
medicivalism.      If    the   inner   history  of   it 
were  known,  however,  it  was  more  probably 
a  royal  fort,  for  overawing  a  turbulent  people, 
than  a  castle  for  protecting  and  feeding  them, 
in  which  case  the  hereditary  neglect  with 
which  it  is  regarded   by   the   Turners   and 
liunonts,   Macvicars,    Macnaughtens,   Mac- 
nicols,  Clarks,  Mackellars,  Macdougalls,  Mac- 
ivore,  Macdonalds,  Fletchers,  Campbells,  and 
Macleods,  who  fill  the  clachan  when  the  boats 
are  in  the  bay,  is  intelligible  enough.     In 
connection  with  the  village  names,  the  Celtic 
enthusiast  should  be  warned  that  he  will  find 
no  traces  of  the  early  clan  life.    The  relation- 
ship of  the  local  landowner  to  the  residents 
is  probably  that  of    mild   antagonism,  and 
Archibald  at   the  end  of  the  quay  can  tell, 
with  a  Saxon  feeling  for  the  social  scale,  how 
this  and  that  proprietor  began  life  with  a 
b^n  of    boat.     And    Dugald  at    the  same 
place  has  a  son  who  comes  down  once  a  year 
from  Glasgow  who  knows  all  the  counting- 
house  traditions  of  his  rise  to  eminence  and 
property.     Pursuit  of  the  herring  has  long 
ago  broken  up  the  clan  connections.     There 
is  no  holding  of  arable  land  in  runrig  by 
the  residents  nor  pasture  lands  in  common  as 
in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  accompanied  by  inter- 
esting yearly  ceremonies,  which  connect  the 
present  with  an  immemorial  past.    The  name 
which  takes  the  place  of   the  old  chief   of 
dan  is  probably  a  fishmonger  in  Greenock. 
The  old  sennachies  are  now  fishery  officers 
appointed  by  Government,  who  sing  prosaic 
tones  inside   blue   books  addressed   to  the 
Home  Office.     The  prominent  men  are  skip- 
pers of   skiffs   and   yawls   and  agents  who 
weigh  the  catch  on  the  quay  or  amidships  of 
a  herring-steamboat  en  route  to  market.  More 
than  half  the  year  round  the  clachan  and 
the  boats  in  the  bay  have  but  one  thought — 
herring.     In    some  respects   they   resemble 
gamblers  at  Monte  Carlo,  miners  in  Victoria, 


or  men  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  herring 
is  good  currency — the  Loch  Fyne  variety 
being  silvery  to  look  at  and  luscious  to  the 
taste,  and  from  box  or  barrel  so  good  to  eat, 
that  he  does  not  require  to  be  branded  for 
the  Baltic.  They  breakfast  on  him  in  the 
west  end  of  Glasgow,  and  dine  on  him  in 
the  east  end ;  the  day  after  he  is  caught  he  is 
carried  direct  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
London,  and  is  everywhere  popular.  But 
the  broken  clans  cannot  always  lay  hands  on 
him,  for  the  heiTing  has  occult  habits  which 
hav^e  as  yet  baffled  investigation.  Nor  is 
local  experience  an  infallible  guide.  Experi- 
ence will  come  down  to  the  herring-quay, 
eighty  years  of  age,  toddling  with  a  stick 
and  an  ancient  sou'wester  and  will  declaim 
to  inexperienced  youngsters  of  sixty,  "  Hooch, 
ay,  which  !  Ye  canna  get  a  herrin'  what- 
ever ?  Ye'll  no  be  aware  that  she'll  sweem 
away,  sometimes  for  no  reason  that  no  man 
knows,  and  will  nefter  come  again.  She  hasna 
come  doon  from  Campbeltown  yet  ?  Fery 
goot  whateffer  ;  if  she'll  no  come  now,  she'll 
neffer  come.  Go  down  into  your  poaties  and 
look  for  her  at  the  Kyles  o'  Pute,  an'  if  she's 
no  there  she's  at  Ballantrae,  or  no  onywhere 
the  year,  but  just  sweemed  back  to  the  deep 
sea."  Certainly,  the  herring  has  w^ays  of 
his  own,  the  entire  meaning  of  w^hich  the 
fishermen  have  not  discovered,  though  the 
investigations  of  H.M.S.  Jackal  in  March  of 
the  present  year  seem  to  support  one  of 
their  surmises.  The  Jackal  found  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  in  a  tangled  bank  off 
Wigtonshire  half  an  inch  of  spawn  on  the 
ground,  with  myriads  of  fry  swimming  out  of 
it.  The  TarbeH  tradition  is  that  the  herrings 
start  in  May  from  "  somewhere "  beyond 
Campbeltown,  arrive  at  Skipness  Point,  shoal 
across  to  Ardlamont,  enjoy  themselves  inside 
Loch  Fyne  on  the  east  bank,  whence  they 
return  in  late  autumn,  swimming  along  the 
western  bank,  approaching  Ayrshire  on  the 
north,  after  taking  a  complete  circuit  of 
Bothesay.  But  apart  from  the  controversial 
nature  of  the  fish,  its  habits  have  a  charac- 
teristic effect  on  the  community.  The  herring 
is  perpetually  disappointing  Tarbert,  but 
notwithstanding  such  disappointments,  the 
men  and  women  are  of  a  high,  sanguine  turn, 
which,  as  is  the  way  of  gamesters,  is  pre- 
served beneath  a  calm  exterior  on  all  ordinary 
occasions.  They  always  feel  that  to-morrow 
or  the  day  after  may  redress  the  balance  of 
long  waiting  and  working.  For  watch  and 
wait  and  work  they  must,  even  if  the  signs 
are  against  them.  The  boats  which,  in  the 
season,  sail  out  beyond  the  island  are  of  two 
kinds,  trawling  skiffs  and  the  sloop-rigged 
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annouuces, 

Tlie   somebody   is   u 
with   a   strong   Celtic   a 
,  ou  tlie  dooi'- 
taj  fathev 


fastened  to  indi- 
cate the  position. 
Luck  is  OBually 
with  the  Beiue-net 
trawler,  and  pro- 
bably that  mode 
of  approaching  the 
herring  ig  the  one 
destined  to  enper- 
Bede  the  other. 
The  other  is  the 
older  and  more 
enjoyable  way  of 
fishing,  just  08 
fishing  with  fly  on 
a  river  is  prefer- 
able to  dabbing 
tvith  a  lester. 
Fishermen  are  a 
little  shy  of  stran- 
gers going  out 
with  them  ;  they 
like  their  work  to 
be  considered  diffi- 
cMilt  and  danger- 
ous, iind  to  contain 
secrets  that  only 
a  lifetime  of  prac- 
tice can  reveal, 
but  by  a  little 
judicious  bribery 
in  the  form  of 
liquids,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  convince  a 
skipper  that  no 
barm  will  come  of 
admitting  a  spec- 
tator to  a  night's 
work.  It  may 
be  about  eight 
evening  wli>'n  the  waiter  at  the  itm 
Somebody  «aiits  to  speak  to  you." 

ilii  bare-legged  boy,  who 
cut  to  his  good  English, 
1 1.  ''If  you  would  go  out 
waitiu'  for  y 
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yawls,  represented  in  the  engravings,  the 
latter  being  the  more  familiar,  but  the  less 
successful  craft  on  the  loch. 


of  skiSs  to  manage  a  trawl  as  the  work  goes 
on,  at  intervals,  throughout  the  night.  The 
net  is  paid  out  till  it  surrounds  the  skiffs  in  a 
ring  of  ninety  yards  from  which  it  is  hauled 
in  so  soon  as  there  are  reasonable  indications 
of  fish.  The  drift  net  may  lie  astern  of  a  boat 
for  the  length  of  over  a  mile,  buoys  being 


All    right.      Does    he  expect  to   catch 
anything  t " 

"I'm  no  very  sure." 

But  the   boy  is  exceedingly   red   in    the 

face,  and  seems  to  bear  the  marks  of  running 

for  his  life  all  the  afternoon.    Arrived  at  the 

It  takes  a  pair      fishing^pier  and  asking  the  skipper,  he  will 


say  that  "  Dugald  has  been  lying  all  the  day 
outside  the  castle,  and  he  has  seen  some  por- 
poises and  whales,  and  a  seething  in  the  sea, 
and  sea-birds  dropping  into  it,  with  the  level 
fall  of  a  plumb-line."  These  are  the  signs 
of  an  advancing  shoal,  but  the  skipper,  Uke 
his  sou,  "is  no  very  sure,"  his  uncertainty 
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being  speci&lly  marked  if  there  are  loungers 

iritUn  hearing  who  wovdd  rather  sleep   at 

anchor  within   the  lee  of   the   island   than 

go  out.    Still,   he  has  hia  ct«w  about   him 

—two  sun-browned  lads  who  sit  at  the  jib 

uid  mainsail,  and  two  men  rather  younger 

than  himself,   who  taJk    problematic   Gaelic; 

as  ibe  boat  leans  over  to  the  breeze 

and  begins  to  cut  the  water  briskly, 

oa  the  way  towards  Ardlamont. 

If  it  be  a  gambUng  life,  as  un- 

doidttedly  it  is,  the  fisherman  has 

muiy  advantages  over  the  Monte 

Ctflo  man  aud  the  hanger-on  at 

the  Exchange.     To  muacular  men 

tbe  Dianagement  of  a  boat  requires 

no  great  esercise  of  strength.  The 

wind  which  Mows  is,  three  nights 

out  of  four,  vivifying  and  healthy. 

Whether  they    are  actually  con- 

adooB  of  it  or   not,  they  have  a 

magnificent  palace  of  delights  all 

rouiid  about  them  ;  a  dome  of  sky 

into  which  helpful  Fttats  steal,  one 

after  another,  except  where  the 

lOckle  of    the    moon    harvests  a 

pathtray  of   light   for   itself,  and 

there  is  always  strength  and  sup- 

pai    in    that    blue    shouider    of 

mountain  which  rises  out  of  Arrati. 

Qoietade  is  the  chief  characteristic 

of  a  boat's  crew  going  out  in  solid 

kipe  of  fish.      The  crew  do  not 

iipeak.     Anticipation  and  caution 

pnt  a  restraint  upon  their  tongue, 

except  when    they    are    tacking, 

natii  they  arrive  at  the  shoal,  or 

perhaps  find  it  is  only  useless  lythe 

which  Dugaid  has  seen  ;  then  they 

exchange  opinions  in  Gaelic.      But 

in  the  season  that  does  not  hinder 

them  from  pushing  stoutly  towards 

the  open  sea  behind  Bothesay,  and 

with  the  cool  evening  breeze  in  his 

sail  the  skipper  will  talk.     He  ha£ 

been  in  Tarbert  most  of  his  days, 

and  is  a  stout  conservative  in  the 

matter  of  nets.     He  believes  that 

trawling  u  an  invention  of  Satan, 

that  it  has  ruined  the  shoals,  and 

that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 

it  will    exterminate    them.      He 

believes  in  nets  with  a  mesh  for 

each   tisb,  and  a  couple  of   miles  of   it,  if 

there  be  length  enough  of   keel  to  support 

the  burden  and  the   possible  catch.     Well 

np  in    yearn,    he   will   have    an   experience 

extending  far  beyond  his  own  loch.     He  will 

have  been  round  Cape  Wrath  to  Wick,  or 

as  far  as  the  fishing-grounds  of  Fraserburgh, 


or,  it  may  be,  the  Forth.  He  will  have 
fished  at  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  off  the  coast 
of  Cork  or  Cornwall;  he  may  even  have 
been  as  far  as  Yarmouth,  yet  his  know- 
ledge consists  only  of  horizons  with  steeples, 
spires  and  lighthouses  in  them,  for  nowhere 
does  he  leave  a  beach  beyond  the  first  public- 


house  in  these  more  distant  wanderings, 
when  he  does  go  ashore.  His  chief  impres- 
sions are  landmarks  for  steering  by,  or  such 
an  incident  as  the  uncompensated  collision 
of  his  boat  with  another,  or  the  miserable 
"intake"  which  deprived  him  of  nets,  in 
exchange  with  a  Dutch   lugger  for   a  few 
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kegs  of  rum  at  Fraserburgh,  or  the  drowning 
of  his  wife's  brother  outside  the  Lewis.  Tlie 
effect  of  such  variety  of  experience  ought 
to  be  educational,  but  the  fisherman's  travel, 
which  keeps  him  outside  towns,  leaves  him 
with  a  rather  monotonous  recollection  of 
higher  or  lower  in  the  cliffs  which  fronted 
him,  stronger  or  weaker,  in  the  churning  of 
the  tides.     Having  arrived  at  a  recognised 


fishing-ground,  the 
boat  is  eased  and 
steadied  for  the 
dropping  of  the 
nets,  which  are  paid 

a      out    softly    band 
over    hand,    until 
the      corks      and 
buoys   are  lost    to 
the  eyesight,   save 
where  a  phosphoric 
wave      of      spray 
plashes  on  the  sea. 
Again  silence  over- 
takes the  crew,  and 
as  the   night    ad- 
vances,     if       the 
stranger      is      not 
interested    in    the 
outward  aspects  of 
sea  and    sky,    he 
will  afasuredl^  fall 
ahleep  tortherock 
ing  ot   the  boat   is 
accompanied  by  a. 
continuou'i       pash 
and      tumble      of 
water    u  hicb    has 
the    effect    of     a 
lullabj       He  wiU 
notice      tliat     the 
skipper  nods  at  the 
helm    that  the  bojs 
e    stretched    beneath 
he  seats,  making  no  pre- 
1  once    to    being   awake, 
1 1  lilt  the  men  are  making 
sii-aage  noises  with  their 
noses.     Meanwhile  the  her- 
•iiig  are  either  driving  their 
i-riiis  into  the  meshes  by  the 
niKand,  or  the  nets  are  drift- 
;  [iliy,  like  so  much  seaweed. 
iwiil  by  the  boat.      Bound 
__^  iniiiil  about,  as  far  as  the 

I'Vi'  r:iii  s(^e,  low  masthead  lights 
shine  out ;  but  if  the  night  be  fine 
there  are  no  sounds,  only  a  drift- 
ing and  nodding  of  lamps,  a  fleet 
asleep,  waiting  for  the  morning. 
There  are  other  aspects,  as  when 
a  cloud  obscures   the  moon,  and   the   stars 
ai-e   extinguished,   and    the  wind    lifts   the 
sea  into  a  white  surge,  and  lying  at  nets 
may  mean  foundering  at  them,  or  there  is  a 
drifting  of  boats  into  the  great  sea^;hannel, 
where   steamers   loom    over  them,    without 
stopping,  or  they  sail  down  on  each  other, 
and  gunwales  crack  and  masts  fall.     On  an 
ordinary  occasion  nothing  occurs  ;  the  mc»^- 
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ing  breaks  over  the  mountains  in  the  east  in 
tints  of  delicate  violet  shot  with  gold.  The 
air  gets  chillier,  and,  with  numbing  gusts  of 
it  come  gannets  from  Ailsa  Craig,  and  sea- 
gulls awake  with  the  dawn.  The  nets  are 
shipped,  and  it  may  be  not  a  single  herring 
is  in  the  meshes,  or  here  and  there  is  a  fish 
strayed  by  accident  into  them,  or  the  weight 
of  the  catch  is  so  great  that  a  laborious 
morning  is  spent  in  shaking  and  tumbling 
them  into  position.  For  the  hour  or  two  of 
raptiu'e  which  succeeds  a  full  catch,  the 
skipper  is  repaid  his  weeks  of  fruitless 
expenditure  of  skill  and  labour.  As  his 
boat,  laden  to  the  gunwales,  skirts  the  southern 
side  of  the  island,  he  sees  his  wife  on  the 
pier,  and  a  batch  of  gesticulating  children. 
They  understand  that  the  slow  motion  of  the 
deep-laden  boat,  as  of  a  wounded  animal, 
means  fortune.  If  he  is  addressed  at  such  a 
point  of  his  career  he  will  say  "  he  is  not 
proud,  he  is  thankful,"  and  the  way  he 
shows  it  is  by  instantaneously  emptying  his 
boat  and  returning  to  the  shoal.  Nor  would 
he  come  ashore  for  weeks,  making  journeys 
from  the  successful  ground  to  the  quay, 
if  his  luck  lasted.  How  profitable  this 
gambling  may  become  we  know  from  accurate 
statistics.  Thus  two  boats*  crews  at  Tar- 
bert,  using  the  trawl-net  in  the  season  of 
1882,  won  £2,365.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  in  the  same  season  for  men  to 
make  £250  a-piece,  men  whose  yearly  ex- 
penses might  be  set  down  at  something 
under  £30. 

Ardrishaig,  by  natural  ascent,  leads  to 
Inverary.  It  is  one  of  the  last  of  the 
domestic  outposts  created  by  the  wealth  of 
Glasgow.  Beginning  with  Bowling  and 
taking  the  sweep  of  the  shores  on  either 
side  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  there  are  innu- 
merable villafi,  shut  for  the  most  part  in 
winter,  open  in  summer,  to  which  the  well- 
to-do  resort.  The  note  of  respectability  in 
the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland  is  the 
power  to  inhabit  a  villa  for  two  or  three 
months.  It  is  not  necessary  to  own  one, 
though  it  is  deemed  a  judicious  investment. 
Sea  captains'  widows,  perhaps,  predominate 
among  the  proprietary  of  these  edifices. 
After  a  life-time  of  toil,  and  just  before  he 
is  drowned,  the  sea-captain  may  have  amassed 
enough  to  justify  the  purchase  of  a  solid, 
substantial  house,  commanding  a  long  view 
of  the  sea,  which  he  trusts  to  the  ingenuity 
of  his  wife  turning  into  income  during  the 
season.  After  he  is  drowned  she  may 
succeed  very  well  by  living  in  an  outhouse 
or  anywhere,  while  her  visitors  are  in  occu- 
pancy, and  by  reigning  alone  when  they  are 


gone.  Ardrishaig,  like  a  score  of  similar 
villa  outposts  has  its  population  indigenous 
to  the  soil.  They  are  of  the  same  breed  as 
at  Tarbert,  their  thoughts  and  pursuits 
running  much  upon  herring,  though  the 
advent  and  departure  of  passenger  steam- 
boats keep  their  hands  full  with  other  work 
than  fishing.  The  lona  and  Colunhba 
proceed  no  further  up  the  loch,  but  every 
day  during  their  season,  they  deposit  pas- 
sengers for  the  Crinan  Canal,  which  runs 
through  its  plain  to  the  other  side  of  the 
peninsula.  The  canal  is  not  only  a  natural 
feature  commanding  mountain  views  of  the 
most  entrancing  variety,  it  is  also  a  latent 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  village.  Ardrishaig, 
knowing  that  it  is  supplied  from  lochs  among 
the  mountains  which  rise  and  fall  with  the 
storms,  is  never  quite  sure  how  it  may 
behave.  Once  in  its  history  it  broke  quite 
free  and  flowed  away  to  Loch  Fyne.  That 
it  may  do  so  again  is,  naturally,  the  opinion 
of  those  who  remember  the  original  catas- 
trophe, and,  in  the  long  nights,  when  the 
steamers  have  stopped  and  the  herrings  are 
away,  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  Damocles*  sword 
which  gives  piquancy  to  life. 

Regarded  as  a  villa  outpost  ArdriBhaig 
does  Aot  differ  much  from  Tigh-na-bruaich, 
Toward,  Kirn,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them 
on  the  western  route.  The  father  of  a 
family,  who  has  achieved  his  villa  tem- 
porarily by  renting  it,  or  permanently  by 
purchasing  it,  deposits  his  belongings  for  two 
or  three  months  and  takes  his  own  recreation 
by  travelling  up  and  down.  Ardrishaig  is 
well  nigh  two  hundred  mOes  by  water  from 
the  commercial  capital  so  that  daily  travelling 
is  out  of  the  question.  He  probably  contents 
himself,  therefore,  with  a  visit  once  a  week 
which  he  renders  in  company  with  an  exten- 
sive array  of  packages,  which  are  handled  at 
the  piers  with  no  little  eagerness  by  his 
daughters.  The  amusements  of  the  wife  and 
family  are  of  the  healthiest  description.  The 
boys  will  have  a  fishing-rod  a-piece,  and  any 
day  may  go  out  to  Cairnbaan  for  trout,  and 
the  daughters  will  all  handle  an  oar,  and, 
scorning  the  effects  of  the  sun  upon  their 
faces,  pass  hours  upon  the  waters  of  Loch 
Gilp.  Or  there  may  be  a  yacht  hired  or 
purchased,  in  which  case  the  father  probably 
deputes  his  work  at  head-quarters  to  some 
trusted  manager,  and  contents  himself  with 
looking  important  from  time  to  time  on  the 
arrival  of  a  batch  of  telegrams.  The  highest 
excitement,  however,  of  the  villa  outpost 
must  be  said  to  be  competitive  church-build- 
ing. To  be  known  as  the  occupier  of  a  villa 
is  a  great  thing,  but  it  has  to  be  supplemented 
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by  k  rapatation  for  ecclesiastical  enthnaiaam, 
Ko  sooner  has  a  meeting-house  been  run  up 
for  the  U.P.'s  to  assert  their  individuality 
against  the  local  Establishment  than  it  is 
ducovered  that  one  of  the  residents  is  a  Free 
OLurch  architect,  who  would  contract  for  as 
many  yards  of  sacred  edifice  as  might  serve 
to  cut  out  hysterical  competition.  Not  to  be 
behindhand,  the  Bishop  of  Argyll,  a  leading 
Dissenter,  proposes  to  catch  hotel- visitors 
«d]o  oome  from  England;  so  a  zinc  insti- 
tntion  probably  appears  sooner  or  later  on 
tbe  shore  for  the  benefit  of  Episcopalians. 
This  prevalence  of  competitive  church-life 
eetablubefl  social  relations  for  the  season, 
ind   adds    to    it    a   bitterness    of    personal 


homed  cattle  are  browsing,  tbe  sheep  feeding, 
the  horses  jogging  along  on  the  roads,  till 
by  conies  the  next  breeze,  and  the  picture 
is  rubbed  off  the  movable  canvas.  On  the 
way  to  Inverary  there  is  perpetual  variety 
for  the  eye ;  now  the  mouth  of  a  loch  opening 
out  an  enchanting  vision  of  shimmering 
water,  which  disappears  among  lovely  wind- 
ings ;  again  a  castle  with  its  green  lawns 
showing  &  solid  front  to  the  sea ;  at  another 
time  a  cosy  farmhouse,  surrounded  by  verdure 
and  flanked  by  ricks  still  yellow.  It  is  to 
the  Highland  capital,  however,  that  one 
naturally  turns  with  the  largest  share  of 
interest.  Xo  one  with  the  haziest  recollec- 
tions  of  history  can  step  ashore  and  walk 
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criticism  ■which  corrects  the  effects  of  too 
much  lotueeatiog. 

Upper  Loch  Fyne  begins  aft«r  running  past 
the  Otter  Spit.  The  surface  of  the  water 
changes  its  character.  The  tumult  of  the 
sea  Bubeides,  and  it  will  likely  be  calm  and 
glassy  all  along  to  Inverary.  It  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  inland  loch,  and  veiy 
rich  and  varied  are  the  verges  on  either  side. 
On  a  fair  day  the  overhanging  oaks  and  firs 
reflect  themselves  in  the  water,  and  one  may 
not  t«U  where  shadow  and  substance  part 
company.  The  reality  on  the  bank  is  not 
a  whit  more  real  than  the  reflection  in  the 
sea,  for  if  the  sefi  he  quiet,  neither  are  the 
shapes  fantastic  nor  the  colours  modified. 
Deep  down — and  some  of  the  deepest  sound- 
ings in  the  loch  are  at  the  inner  end — the 


past  the  prominent  lona  Cross  and  look 
down  Inverary's  one  street,  and  turn  from 
it  to  the  turrets  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
castle  without  a  glimmering  vision  of  men 
connected  with  great  events.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  any  one  who  has  come  to 
brood  upon  the  exquisite  scenery  of  this 
portion  of  the  loch  had  better  live  out  of 
Inverary,  for  at  some  part  of  the  year  it  is 
the  bead-quarters  of  the  herring-fiehing,  and 
the  disembowelling,  salting,  and  loading,  do 
not  go  on  without  smells.  A  cottage  on  the 
other  side  of  the  loch  may  be  confidently 
recommended,  either  at  St.  Catherine's  or  Poll 
Bay.  1  should  say  Pol!  Bay,  because,  though 
it  may  be  two  miles  across,  it  finely  com- 
mands from  every  front  window  and  door- 
way the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  standing 
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on  the  horizon  of 
Loch  Awe,  and  if 
a  cottage  betaken, 
a  boat   13   thrown 


for 


Id 


ordinary  weather 
an  easy  trip  may 
be  maHe  to  Inver- 
ary.  But  the  in- 
dustry is  not  the 
only  objection  to 
the  little  town ;  it 
has  the  overawed 
ezpression  of  archi- 
tecture and  in- 
habitants which 
clings  to  ducal 
villages.  Medi^ 
valism.  excellent  in 
historical  perspec- 
tive, is  a  little 
.  full 


modern  practice. 
There  is  almost  as 
much  of  it  in  this 

bailie-governed 
town  as  there  is 
at  Arundel  or  DuQ- 
robin.  On  the 
other  side  of  the 
loch  there  is  no 
medievalism  at  all. 
except  what  people 
carry  with  them  ; 
the  cottages  are 
taken  by  nonde- 
scripts, and  the 
only  potentate  is 
the  driver  of  the 
coach  which  runs 
ot'er  the  hill  from 
Loch  Goil,  up  the 
side  of  the  water 
toStrachur.  There 
have  been  coach- 
men on  that  route 
whose  influence 
has  been  less  only 

than  the  Duke  of  Argyll's.  At  Inverary  the 
attention  is  divided  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  The  fine  curve  of  the  bay  at  the 
iMvae  of  Duniquoich,  with  the  Aray  flowing 
into  it,  tempt.s  the  footsteps  towards  the  castle 
grounds,  and  if  the  illusion  of  the  past  is 
well  sustained  by  recent  dipping  into  romance 
or  history,  the  \-isitor  will  half  expect  to  see 
whiit  that  learned  warrior  Captain  Dalgetty 
regarded  with  some  emotion.  "  A  rude 
gibl)et,  on  which  hung  five  dead  bodies,  two 
of  which  from  their  dresa  seemed  to  have 


three  women  uat  umlur  the  gal- 
lows, who  seemed  to  be  monm- 
ing,  and  singing  the  coronach  of  the  de- 
ceased in  a  low  voice.  But  the  spectacle 
was  apparently  of  too  ordinary  occurrence 
to  have  mucli  intere.st  for  the  inhabitants 
at  large."  To-day,  however,  the  captain 
might  go  in  horse,  panoply  and  all,  and 
noliody  would  be  likely  f«  ask  him  what  he 
wanted,  as  he  wandered  under  the  shade 
of  outspreading  oaks,  or  took  his  way  up  to 
the  watch-tower  on  the  hill-top,  or  regarded 
the  serenity  of  the  water  at  his  feet,  or  the 
sleeping  majesty  of  the  mountains  on  every 
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nde  of  him.  From 
the  WBteh-tower  it 
is  possible  to  look 
bwik  upon  the 
cndle  of  the  race 
of  the  Campbells, 
uid  the  glamour  of 
the  white  mist 
which  hangs  over 
the  monntains  about 
Loch  Awe  fairly 
typifies  the  positive 
ciowledge  which 
eiists  with  regard 
to  that  Clan  Cailin 
which  arrived  in 
those  parts,  led  by 
Fergus  Leitb  Derg. 
It  is  all  legend,  but 
there  is  contimiity 
ID  it  too,  and, 
though  Duncao,soa 
<tf  Gilleaspic,  a  con- 
temporary of  Alex- 


II., 


the 


first     figure      who 

comes  into  history, 

authentic  according 

to  the  charters,  the 

singing       of       the 

iumly  bards  must 

be  allowed  to   em- 

bculr    some     facts. 

Having   come  into 

history,  they  never 

left  it ;  they  touch 

it  at  every    point 

■kng  the  route  of 

the  centuries.      It 

takes  a  long   time 

to  produce  one  of  thet 

trees   overshadowing    the 

growing  slopes  on  the  way  into  I>umquoich, 

but  how  much  longer  to  pnidiipe  the  invisible 

family  tree.      A  century  gup^   by  nud   tliPro 

it  a  Sir  Colin  at  the  begiiiTiing  of  it  ^iiid  u  Sir 

Colin  at  the  end  of  it.     It  takes  a  century 

to  produce  an  earl,  and  another  century  t<i 

get  at   a    marquisate,   and    the    eighteenth 

century  has  dawned  before  the  ducal  title  is 

achieved.     It  is  a  far  cry,  indeed,  from  the 

Campbell    of    Fergus   Derg,  date   unknown 

and  unknowable,  to  Ihike  Archibald,  1703. 

The  family  tree  does  not  grow  like  timber, 

either.     It  takes  a  great  deal  of  red  blood 

to  feed  its  roots  and  branches,  and  Captain 

I^lgetty's  vision  is  no  redder  than  history. 

In    the    later    centuries,   however,    politics 

achieved  more  than  blood,  and  the  gradual 

extenuon   of    influence  from  Inverary   out- 


wards, till  the  CampbeUs  became  the  most 
prominent  family  in  the  public  life  of  Scot- 
land was  due  to  the  foresight  which  weighed 
distant  tendencies  in  the  balance,  and  now 
lost  a  head  for  a  Protestant  principle, 
or  retired  from  a  battle,  as  at  Inverlochy, 
when  it  might  have  been  more  congenial 
to  fight. 

Inverary  comes  a  good  deal  into  literature. 
The  least  complimentary  allusion  to  it  is  that 
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of  Burns  in  the  epigram  of  discontent,  in 
which  he  grumbles, 

If  Providence  sent  me  here, 
'Twas  surely  in  His  anger." 

Dr.  Johnson  got  on  better  at  Inverary. 
He  rode  to  it  from  Oban  maintaining,  among 
other  things,  to  Boswell,  that  Archibald,  Duke 
of  Argyll,  the  builder  of  the  castle,  was  "  a 
narrow  man."  An  event  of  some  import- 
ance occurred  at  the  inn,  for  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  had  been  teetotal  all  round  Scotland, 
suddenly  called  out  after  supper  for  a  gill 
of  whisky.  *•  Come,"  said  he,  **  let  me  know 
what  it  is  that  makes  a  Scotchman  happy." 
He  drank  it  all  "  but  a  drop."  At  the  same 
inn  he  dictated  a  meditation  on  a  pudding, 
after  the  manner  of  Swift's  meditation  on  a 
broomstick.  Boswell  was  most  anxious  to 
have  him  entertained  at  the  castle.  ''He 
insisted  that  I  should  not  go  this  day  before 
dinner,  as  it  would  look  like  seeking  an 
invitation."  The  invitation,  however,  was 
forthcoming.  "  We  were  shown  through  the 
house,"  says  Mr.  Boswell,  "and  I  never 
shall  forget  the  impression  made  upon  my 
fancy  by  some  of  the  ladies'  maids  tripping 
about  in  neat  morning  dresses."  Dr.  Johnson 
much  admired  the  grounds,  and  though  the 
duchess  declined  to  speak  to  Boswell,  perhaps 
because  of  his  undisguised  admiration  of  the 
maids,  albeit  he  attributes  it  to  a  political 
reason,  and  though  at  dinner  he  addressed 
her  with  a  respectful  air,  remarking,  "My 
lady  duchess,  I  have  the  honour  to  drink  your 
grace's  good  health,"  she  was  very  attentive 
to  the  lexicogi*apher.  At  table  Dr.  Johnson 
defended  luxury,  and  after  dinner  he  noticed 
with  pleasure  that  a  gentleman  who  was 
asked  to  go  to  another  room  to  fetch  some- 
thing in  mai'ble,  whistled  aloud  "  to  show  his 


independency,"  when  he  was  sent  back  again. 
"  Dr.  Johnson  talked  a  great  deal,  and  was 
so  entertaining  that  Lady  Betty  Hamilton, 
after  dinner,  went  and  placed  her  chair  close 
to  his,  leaned  upon  the  back  of  it,  and 
listened  eagerly."  Miss  Ferrier's  Inverary 
studies  are  her  happiest. 

Supposing  tlie  visitor  to  leave  Loch  Fyne 
to  settle  at  St.  Catherine's  or  Poll  in  a  cottage 
taken  for  some  weeks,  there  is  indefinite 
variety  to  amuse  his  leisure.  The  loch  of 
itself  is  a  perpetual  resource,  if  he  cares  for 
salt-water  fishing.  The  fish  announce  their 
presence  like  the  beating  of  an  old-fashioned 
paddle,  generally  about  sundown,  when  there 
are  few  experiences  more  amusing  than  to 
stand  in  the  stern  with  a  wand,  stout  at  the 
butt  and  unbending  at  the  point,  a  thick  line, 
and  a  fly  made  from  the  feathers  of  a  gull. 
If  the  boat  has  sailed  into  a  shoal  of  lythe 
there  requires  to  be  no  coy  treatment  given 
to  the  lure.  A  lythe  is  instantaneous  if  he 
is  hungry,  and  being  hooked,  does  not  run 
far  away,  though  he  puts  an  exciting  strain 
upon  the  line.  He  is  better  to  fish  than  to 
eat.  When  high  excitement  of  that  descrip- 
tion is  not  available  there  is  always  a  walk 
to  be  had  beneath  the  hawthorns  which 
edge  the  loch  towards  Strachur — a  road  on 
which,  in  the  evening,  the  glow-worms  come 
out  at  every  turning  and  shine  attractively. 
Then,  during  the  period  of  occupancy,  there 
will  be  sure  to  be  one  Celtic  marriage,  one 
Celtic  funeral,  and  one  thunderstorm.  In 
the  case  of  a  marriage  the  low  drone  of  the 
bagpipe,  so  well  adapted  to  distance  and  the 
hills,  will  come  across  on  the  wind.  The 
thunderstorm  will  start  from  Loch  Awe  and 
peal  over  from  Inverary,  and  to  see  its  fires 
and  to  hear  its  reverberations  once  is  never 
to  forget  them. 

William  Sime. 
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FIE  little  town  of  Heidelberg 
has  long  been  one  of  the 
favourite  points  to  which 
the  unsophisticated  tourist 
at  the  b^isiiing  of  hi»)  ex- 
periences directs  his  course. 
It  owes  this  preference,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  degree 
to  its  charming  situation  at 
the  opeaiDg  of  the  gorge  through  which  the 
Neekar  debouches  into  the  flat  fat  plain  which 
Umes  it  down  before  it  enters  the  Rhine  ;  but 
something  also  to  the  habit,  which,  before  the 
^eral  extension  of  railwa;^s  and  facilities 
of  travel,  made  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine  the 
most  easily  reached  of  all  cxtntinental  play- 
grounds, the  almost  invariable  beginning  of 
those  early  tours  and  expeditions  which  in- 
troduced the  Englishman  of  moderate  means 
to  the  Continent,  Great  people,  and  the 
wealthy,  even  when  not  great,  have  in  all 
timw  traversed  the  world  from  capital  to 
capital ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
now  that  the  grand  tour  once  made  with  so 
much  leisure  and  so  many  preparations,  was 
jmbably  a  far  more  instructive  process,  and 
much  more  coaduclve  to  culture  than  our 
pesent  headlong  journeys  about  the  classic 
niantries  of  the  earth.  But  when  peace 
fawned  the  Continent  to  the  English  traveller, 
and  steamboats  made  the  way  easy,  the  Rhine 
ind  its  adjacent  districts  were  his  first  ex- 
perience. If  we  do  not  mistake,  the  first 
"Murray,"  a  handbook  far  TravM^g  <m 
tte  Continent,  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
regions  to  which  the  great  German  river 
gave  access ;  and  the  Rhine  itself,  to  the 
delighted  eyes  which  found  in  its  novelty,  its 
foreignness,  and  strangeness,  their  first  ex- 
perience of  travel,   was  such  a  paradise  of 


romance  and  poetry  as  the  traveller  of  the 
present  day  who  can  reach  Italy  almost  as 
quickly  and  easily  as  the  Rhine,  has  to 
search  much  further  afield  ere  he  can  find. 
The  popularity  of  Heidelberg  as  a  centre  for 
the  tourist  was  acknowledged  even  in  those 
primitive  days.  Its  situation  is  more  pictur- 
egquethanthatof anyof theRhinetowns.  The 
bills  folded  closely  about  it,  yet  opening  out 
towards  the  sunset  into  the  wide  plain,  wide 
as  the  sea,  with  a  northern  haze  towards  the 
horizon  which  increases  the  chain  of  spat'O  and 
atmosphere,  are  wealthy  and  warmly  wooded, 
with  rounded  outlines  and  pleasant  slopes  tra- 
versed by  a  hundred  pathways ;  the  Neckar, 
if  it  has  no  special  beauty  of  its  own,  flows 
swiftly  out  of  the  basin  of  protecting  hills ; 
and  higher  up,  as  you  ascend  its  course 
through  the  soft  windings  of  those  ever 
opening  ever  closing  slopes,  flows  merrily  by 
scattered  villages  with  here  and  there  an 
odd  little  town,  looking  like  a  bit  of  the 
teena  of  an  opera,  and  giving  a  half  comic 
aspect,  burlesque  rather  than  serious,  to  that 
sentiment  of  the  past  which,  fifty  years  ago, 
gave  in  perfect  good  faith  a  charm  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Rhine. 

The  castle  of  Heidelberg  is  scarcely  liable 
to  any  deduction  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  very 
real  and  most  respectable  and  imposing  ruin. 
One  side  indeed,  the  abrupt  remains  nearest 
the  town,  bears  something  of  the  squalid  and 
forlorn  aspect  of  a  modem  house  torn  in  two, 
with  large  vacant  windows  appealing  to 
the  skieH.  But  the  principal  remains,  the 
great  buildings,  one  in  ruins,  one  still  sound 
and  habitable,  which  bear  the  names  of  Otto 
Heinrich  and  Frederick  are  dignified  and 
even  grandiose,  retaining  almost  nninjured 
the  lavish  enrichments  of  late  Renaissance 
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decoration,  though  they  have  lost  most  of 
their  roofs  and  windows.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  tlian  the  situation  of  this  mass  of  build- 
ing, seated  upon  a  platform  half  way  up  the 
wooded  hill,  surrounded  with  billows  of  foliage 
on  every  side,  and  with  a  high  background  of 
trees  against  which  the  red  stone  is  thrown 
out  most  effectively — with  the  river  Mowing 
at  its  feet,  and  the  town  nestling  under  the 
lower  slopes  as  if  for  warmth  and  protection. 
Little  protection,  however,  has  been  given  by 
the  residence  of  its  princes  to  the  town  of 
Heidelberg,  The  palai*  of  the  electors  has 
rather  drawn  upon  it  the  uncomfortable  ob- 
servation and  attention  of  auccassive  invaders, 
in  a  manner  which  its  own  nize  or  wealth 
in  no  way  justified,  than  kept  it  safe  from 
war  or  assault.  Peaceful  as  it  looks,  the 
place  has  sustained  siege  after  siege,  has  been 
delivered  over  to  the  horrors  of  a  sack — 
horrors  at  which  history  shudders,  but  which 


our  imaginations  are  happily  unable  to  enter 
into — and  has  lost  by  fire  and  fierce  destruc- 
tion almost  every  ti-ace  of  antiquity.  The 
fortifications  have  long  since  disappeared, 
even  the  churches  have  little  more  than  old 
foundations  to  boast  of,  and  the  quaint  little 
twin  towers  that  guard  the  worn  end  of 
the  old  bridge  are  almost  the  only  trace  left 
of  the  compact  and  defensible  city  to  which 
Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine,  brought 
Elizabeth  Stewart  as  his  bride. 

The  town,  however,  has  filled  up  all  its 
gaps,  and  recruited  itself  in  power  and  com- 
fort, but  not  all  the  obstinate  partiality  of 
its  rulers,  who  have  built  and  rebuilt  their 
castle,  from  one  generation  to  another,  and 
done  everything  that  man  could  do  to  make  of 
the  old  stronghold  a  pahice  of  delight,  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  princely  habit- 
ation. War  has  wrecked  it  over  and  over 
again,   and  when   not  war,  the  elements — 
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gunpowder,  or  lightning,  it  is  doubtful  which 
has  done  most.  Between  them  they  have 
blown  up  and  pulled  down,  until  the  electors 
(now  grand-dukes,  and  not  very  much  of 
that)  have  retired  from  the  unequal  contest, 
and  withdrawn  to  Mannheim,  to  a  flat  white 
palace  on  the  plain,  and  left  their  lofty  old 
nest  to  the  tourists  and  the  municipality. 

The  town  has  flUed  up  the  rooms  of  the 
Fredrichs  bau,  or  palace  of  Frederick,  with  a 
museum  of  antiquities,  including  many  grim 
portraits  in  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  some 
local  painters  have  done  justice — poetic  yet 
well-nigh  brutal — upon  the  generals  who  rav- 
aged Heidelberg,  and  all  her  enemies ;  while 
the  tourist  reigns  and  rules  upon  those  heights, 
writing  his  name  everywhere,  and  enacting 
the  ordinary  rdle  of  the  barbarian  in  historic 
scenes. 

It  cannot  be  asserted,  however,  that  the 
historical  interest  of  the  place  is  of  a  very 
engrossing  kind.  Duke  Ludwig  August  who 
did  so  much  for  it,  and  whose  apotheosis 
is  wrought  in  bronze  upon  the  bridge,  is  smug 
and  bland  enough  to  be  a  prima  in  an  opera 
houffe.  And  the  old  Ruperts  and  Ottos  are 
past  knowledge.  The  chief  historical  associa- 
tions are  those  connected  with  the  unfortunate 
pair,  who  made  the  castle  of  Heidelberg  more 
gay  and  splendid  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  and  disappeared  from  it  more  dis- 
astrously than  any  of  its  less  famed  and 
adventurous  rulers.  Elizabeth  Stewart,  one 
of  the  many  victims  of  that  race,  but  an 
innocent  one,  the  granddaughter  of  Maiy, 
the  daughter  of  King  James,  the  mother  of 
the  fiery  Rupert,  she  of  whom  the  courtly 
poet  said,  bidding  her  ladies  retire  from 
competition  with  her  superior  charms, 

"  Ye  common  people  of  the  sky 
What  are  ye  when  the  moon  is  nigh  ? " 

here  lived  and  reigned  for  the  happiest  part 
of  her  life.  The  western  wing  of  the  castle, 
that  which  lies  in  complete  ruin,  the  English 
building  so  called,  was  built  in  pride  and 
elation  for  the  English  princess,  in  whose 
honour  too,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  "  dearest 
consort,"  Frederick  built  the  Elizabeth's- 
thor,  a  gateway  standing  now  in  the  middle 
of  the  grounds  and  leading  to  nowhere  in 
particular.  The  compliment,  let  us  hope, 
pleased  Elizabeth  better  than  the  art,  which 
is  of  the  latest  Renaissance  type,  bad  and 
commonplace,  though  not  without  a  certain 
picturesque  effect  where  it  stands  among  the 
trees. 

The  Schloss-Altan,  or  great  terrace  of  the 
castle,  upon  which  the  latest  and  most  mag- 


nificent of  the  princely  lodgings  opened,  is 
also  easily  connected  by  fancy  with  the 
English  electress.  Though  it  has  looked 
upon  many  a  violent  scene,  its  tranquil 
breadth  and  stateliness  is  to  nothing  more 
appropriate  than  to  the  stately  promenadings 
of  a  court,  by  fine  processions  and  ceremonious 
groups  that  Watteau  might  have  painted. 
Here  then  must  have  been  great  gatherings  of 
eager  talkers  to  discuss  the  Bohemian  pro- 
posals, and  all  the  arguments  for  and  against 
that  fatal  elevation :  and  here  the  anxious 
courtiers  must  have  walked  and  talked,  and 
the  princess,  pale  with  thought  and  ambition, 
come  out  to  take  the  air  while  fate  still  hung 
in  the  balance.  One  wonders  if  she  ever  said 
Wotton's  verses  to  herself  as  she  saw  the 
stars  pale  in  the  summer  skies,  when  the 
moon  came  out  glorious  over  the  red  strength 
of  the  great  octagon  tower,  and  flooded  the 
terrace  as  she  does  now,  when  there  is 
neither  princess  to  note  it,  nor  court  ladies 
to  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  The  Altan 
still  receives  the  morning  sunshine  and  the 
evening  moonlight  full  and  broad,  and  the 
great  tower  with  its  red  sides  half  covered 
with  ivy,  still  maintains  a  bold  front  to 
adversity,  and  for  anything  one  could  tell 
from  this  point,  the  castle  of  Heidelburg 
might  still  be  a  prince's  palace  full  of  luxury 
and  wealth  and  many  guests. 

It  is  however,  on  the  other  side  that  the 
favourite  view  of  the  castle  of  Heidelberg, 
that  which  every  tourist  carries  with  him  in 
one  shape  or  another  is  to  be  seen.  The 
mass  of  building  rises  out  of  the  soft  waves 
of  the  foliage,  or  to  speak  by  the  book,  out 
of  the  brown  and  feathery  tracing  of  the 
winter  woods,  more  graceful  and  ethereal  still, 
with  the  great  octagon  tower  at  one  end, 
and  at  the  other  the  still  longer  ruinous 
round  of  the  tower,  called  the  library,  with 
its  liberal  supply  of  windows,  suggesting 
delightful  breadth  and  space  for  possible 
readers — all  ended  and  gone,  like  their  books, 
and  the  noble  rooms  that  held  them.  Tho 
situation,  the  mingled  interest  of  such 
evidences  of  a  princely  and  luxuriant  exist- 
ence, lived  amid  all  the  highest  arts  and 
enjoyments  of  peace,  along  with  those  of 
fierce  war  and  devastation,  fire  and  sword ; 
the  softening  influences  and  pathos  of  time, 
which  has  confused  altogether  in  one  gi*eat 
vacancy  the  violence  and  the  peace,  the 
vicissitudes  of  history,  the  besiegings,  the 
deliverances,  the  hot  ambition  and  dark 
downfall ;  and  on  every  side  the  calm 
spectatorship  of  nature,  moved  by  none  of 
these  things,  give  wonderful  variety  of 
attraction  to  the  scene;  it  is  at  this  point 
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one  of  the  best  known  of  historic  ruins  in 
Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque. 

In  the  town  itself,  thanks  to  the  continual 
sieges  and  fires,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
that  is  old,  but  there  is  in  the  German  mind 
a  special  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  roofs 
vlach  secures  a  certain  picturesque  element 
even  in  the  modern  streets.  It  is  almost 
safe  to  say  that,  except  in  the  fashionable 
Anloge  and  other  places  given  up  to  comfort 
and  abandoned  by  all  the  gods,  there  are 
scarcely  two  roofs  of  the  same  height  and 
proportion  in  all  Heidelberg,  and  the  manner 
in  which  gables,  mansards,  projecting  windows 
of  every  description,  and  roofs  of  every 
imaginable  slope  group  themselves  in  un- 
thoughtof  and  spontaneous  variety,  is  an 
endless  pleasiure  to  the  eye,  although  the 
houses  underneath  those  brown  harmonious 
tiles  have  no  architectural  pretensions  what- 
ever. Here  is  a  little  square,  for  example, 
breaking  the  line  of  a  long  street,  in  which 
a  vegetable  market  is  held  twice  a  week. 
A  statue,  black  and  uninteresting,  upon 
which,  however,  the  other  day  the  snow  had 
arranged  a  mantle  and  cap,  which  looked 
like  ermine  on  the  bronze,  stands  over  the 
heads  of  the  market  people  with  their  white 
and  red  umbrellas,  their  blue  hoods  and 
aprons,  their  piles  of  cabbages,  that  bread 
of  life  to  the  Germans;  of  itself  the  scene 
is  pretty  in  the  midst  of  the  wintry  grey, 
foil  of  pleasant  tones  of  colour,  and  the  back- 
groimd  of  roofs  has  something  in  its  irregu- 
larity, its  spontaneous  character,  its  home- 
liness and  naturalness,  which  gives  just  the 
appropriate  setting.  The  roofs  are  high  and 
low,  broken  with  high-set  windows,  striking 
into  each  other  in  perpetual  variety  of  pitch 
and  intention,  and  culminating  in  a  distant 
bulbous  spire  and  a  tall  chimney  which  looks 
like  a  tower.  There  is  no  pictorial  meaning 
m  them,  no  combination  or  considered  effect, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  the  head-dress  of 
the  market-women,  which  consists  of  a  small 
shawl,  generally  blue,  closely  covering  the 
head,  and  with  one  end  thrown  over  the 
shoulder — ^the  most  primitive  and  simple,  yet 
the  most  comfortable  and  becoming  of  head- 
dresses. Wherever  one  turns  one's  eyes, 
the  roofs  form  little  pictures  full  of  detail, 
picturesquely  simple.  We  have  counted  five 
rows  of  garrets  in  one;  and  there  is  no 
bound  to  the  eccentricities,  which  yet  have 
no  air  of  the  eccentric,  but  are  always  natural, 
upon  which  we  look  down  from  the  heights. 
Architecture  has  done  little  or  nothing  for 
the  town :  but  yet  a  homely  grace  is  secured 
in  this  way.  Almost  the  only  really  old 
house  left  is  the  very  handsome  and  imposing 


edifice  in  the  Hauptstrasse,  the  "  Ritter " 
Hotel,  of  which  there  is  a  popular  legend  that 
it  alone  was  spared  by  "the  French"  (the 
impersonations  of  all  mischief),  because  it 
was  built  by  a  Frenchman.  It  is  of  archi- 
tecture similar  to  that  of  the  existing  portion 
of  the  castle,  and  is  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion. How  it  was  that  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James 
did  not  select  this  giiiesome  and  fine  old  inn 
as  the  place  at  which  his  two  horsemen 
alighted  in  the  novel  of  ffeidelberg,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  It  was  a  curious 
oversight  on  the  part  of  that  ingenious 
antiquary. 

The  buildings  of  the  university,  which 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  important  features  in 
the  town,  are  in  reality  of  no  interest  or  note, 
though  morally  they  count  for  much.  A  few 
of  the  professors  are  of  world-wide  fame,  and 
there  are  many  men  of  distinction  connected 
with  the  university.  What  a  stranger  most 
readily  perceives,  however,  is  not  the  learn- 
ing or  the  studious  character  of  the  German 
youth  who  cultivate  letters  and  the  humani- 
ties here.  The  lighter  element  in  Heidelberg, 
as  elsewhere,  comes  to  the  top,  though  it  is 
somewhat  out  of  the  question  to  characterise 
as  light  the  stalwart  young  men,  most  of 
them  suggesting  heavy  cavalry,  tall,  broad- 
chested,  well-developed  men  of  much  more 
solid  aspect  than  the  slim  youths  one  meets 
about  the  streets  in  Oxford,  who  exhibit  their 
coloured  caps  and  scarves  everywhere,  and 
represent  the  university  to  strangers.  In 
reality  they  are  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  university,  and  do  not  pretend  to  take  it 
seriously  at  all.  They  are  the  golden  youth 
of  Germany — Teutonic  rivals  of  the  noble 
undergraduates  of  Christchurch,  the  heroes 
of  the  BuUingdon  Club.  But  whereas  in 
England  we  are  fond  of  imagining  that  idle- 
ness and  genius  may  pick  up  an  occasional 
first-class,  and  that  all  is  not  said  when  it 
is  said  of  a  young  man  that  he  never 
works,  in  Germany  there  is  more  sincerity, 
and  it  is  well  understood  that  our  stal- 
wart friends  in  the  white,  red,  green,  and 
yellow  caps,  come  gallantly  to  these  haunts 
of  learning  to  distinguish  themselves — and 
is  it  not  truef  but  not  in  the  paths  of 
letters. 

Though  they  seem  to  pervade  the  place, 
there  are  only  seventy  of  them,  divided  into 
different  corps  according  to  their  respective 
birthplaces.  The  white  caps  are  the  Sax- 
bourmains,  the  crack  corps,  the  BuUingdon 
men  of  Heidelberg,  the  yellow,  Swabians. 
Their  mission  in  the  world  seems  to  be  to 
stroll  about  the  streets,  show  themselves  in 
all  public  places,  to  drive  out  to  neighbouring 
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towns  and  taverns  in  cabs  and  sledges,  but  . 
above  all  to  fi^ht  duels  for  the  honour  of  the 
■university — and  society  Thzs  last  noble 
habit  IS  the  raison  d  Hre  They  live  to  fight 
—not  from  hoiittiity  or  ill  nature  or  any  of 
the  commonplace  inducements,  but  for  love, 
as  they  fought  knights  m  the  tournaments 
m  the  age  of  chivalry- — for  glory  and  the 
happiness  of  proving  themselves  the  better 
men.  Their  clash  rooms,  their  lectures,  their 
curriculum  of  study  are  all  concentrated  in 


the  large  room  at  the  foot  of  the  Philoso- 
pher's Walk  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
where  periodically  the  corps  assemble,  some 
to  fight  and  some  to  look  on,  amid  a  lively 
commotion  of  knives  and  forks,  and  much 
consumption  of  beer.  The  dignities  which 
are  conferred  in  this  academic  pursuit 
are  chiefly  represented  by  a  many-coloured 
ribbon  worn  across  the  breast,  which  signifies 
that  the  hero  who  wears  it  has  fought  through 
his  terms,  and  henceforth  has  no  need   to 


fight  save  for  inclination  and  glory.  Of  all 
the  extraordinary  methods  by  which  youth  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  indemnifies  itself  for 
the  forced  yoke  of  education  placed  by  custom 
upon  its  free-bom  shoulders,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary.  When  a  budding 
hamster  "  eats  his  terms,"  be  is  taking  on 
old  world  waj  to  prove  that  he  is  at  least  on 
the  spot  where  legal  education  is  to  be  got, 
and  presumably  availing  himself  of  its  ad- 
vantages But  it  seems  difficult  to  find  any 
link  of  connection  between  duels  and 
education  y»  hatever  is  the  cause, 
however,  this  is  the  evident  state  of 
afEsirs  ^V  hen  we  speak  of  German 
students,  it  is  of  the  jovial  souls  we 
think,  and  not  of  the  hard-working, 
much  thinking  worms  who  go  about 
with  their  books,  entirely  undistin- 
guished, without  even  the  scra,p  of  a 
gown,  which  the  Oxford  undergra- 
duate iH  SO  reluctant  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  The  real  student  has 
no  distinctive  dress,  he  has  not  even, 
unless  he  hkes,  any  prescribed  course 
of  reading  t<i  pursue.  He  is  not 
direct«d  what  lectures  to  attend,  nor 
IS  there  any  superintendent  of  his 
studies  who  will  take  the  matter  to 
heart  if  he  does  not  mind  his  book. 
He  lives  <nbei-e  he  likes,  retires  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock,  or  trolls  forth 
rollicking  choruses  about  the  streets 
m  the  small  hours  at  his  pleasure. 
No  anxious  tutor  gives  him  a  thought, 
no  solemn  dons  hold  council  over  his 
peccadilloes,  no  terrible  provost, 
warden,  or  master  oveiawes  his  soul. 
For  him  discipline  has  no  existence. 
"  You  must  go  to  the  university  at 
a  much  earlier  age  than  we  do,"  said 
one  of  them  a.4tonished,  to  a  young 
Oxford  man  nan-ating  the  mysteries 
of  the  gate  bdl,  the  raids  of  the 
proctors,  all  those  precautionary 
measures  which  English  universities 
take  for  the  safe  keeping  of  their 
sons  The  German  was  astounded ; 
but  he  %a»i  quite  mistaken,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  in  the  explanatory 
suggestion  he  mode,  the  age  being  as  near  as 
possible  the  same  m  both  cases. 

Without  the  students  of  the  corps,  these 
careless  butterflies  among  the  sombre-coated 
and  undistinguishable  bees,  the  streets  of 
Heidelberg  would  not  be  half  so  lively. 
What  they  do  with  themselves  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  discover.  Though  there  is  a 
branch  of  the  Frankfort  boating  club  which 
delights  to  show  itself  on  the  Neckar,  our 
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heroes  of  the  colour- 
ed caps  have  aothmg 
to  do  with  those 
cnzy      modes       of 

f»tigiiuig  themselves 
Enghshi 


They  hare  no  foot- 
ball or  aDythmg  of 
that  complexion 
They  dnve  about 
four  in  a  cab,  but 
that  IB  not  a  lively 
mode  of  diversion. 
So  far  as  IS  apparent 
they  do  not  nde  So 
many  tunes  in  the 
season  they  assemble 
m  the  lalh  m  the 
Hirachgasse,  and 
mud  the  luncheons 
and  the  beer,  cut 
each  other,  we  do 
not  say  to  pieces, 
yet  as  much  to  pieces 
IS  IS  con-siirtent  mtb 
perfect  safety  to  hfe 
and  hmb,  and  are 
then  sewed  up  and 
bandaged,  and  emerge 
to  take  their  share  in 
the  foaming  tank- 
atda  and  the  Kalbs- 
hraten.  What  is 
rappoeed  to  be  the 
advantage  of  this 
extraordinary  sport 
it  is  impossible  to 
nj.  A  losBon  in 
coorage  and  endea- 
Tom-  it  must  be  to 
some  extent,  hut 
theae  qualities  might 
rarely  be  tested  and 
trained  niore  ration- 
ally. The  face  and 
hands  are  the  only 
parts  assailed,  pre- 
caatioos  being  taken 

for  the  protection  of  the  throat  and  all  vital 
parts,  but  half  of  them,  often  haodaome  young 
fellows,  excellent  specimens  of  their  race, 
ire  halafrkg  in  the  most  disfiguring  way, 
marked  with  scars  generally  on  the  left 
cbeek,  destroy  their  beauty,  and  the  mark  of 
^hieh  they  niust  carry  to  their  graves.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  forbidden,  which  no  doubt 
lends  it  much  gusto ;  but  even  the  gravest 
authorities  of  the  university  contemplate 
the  scars  with  a  certain   pride,  and  ladies 
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love  to  see  these  marks  of  prowess  it  is 

A  much  more  delightful  sight  however 
than  the  scarred  and  bandaged  students  are 
a  smaller  class  of  learners,  and  let  us  hope 
a  more  industrious — the  little  children  who 
pass  in  troops,  to  school,  with  little  knap- 
sacks  on  their  shoulders,  their  heads  enveloped 
in  little  hoods  or  shawls  arranged  like  hoods, 
or  covered  with  fur  caps,  so  chubby,  so  sturdy, 
so  individual,  that  their  continually  varying 
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groups  are  a.  coDstant  pleasure.  EngliBh 
children  are  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all 
children  in  their  lUies  and  rosea  of  sweet 
compIexioD,  and  it  is  difficult  to  define  what 
it  is  that  gives  these  groups  of  little  Germans 
their  special  charm.  They  are  the  most 
businesG-like  little  personages,  independent, 


n,  all  comfortable,  active, 
ure  of  themselves.  Tlie 
bigger  boys  and  girk  are  commonplace  enough, 
like  school  children  anywhere,  but  the  small 
people  under  eight  are  by  far  tbe  most  de- 
lightful portion  of  the  population.  The  little 
solid,  quaint  figures,  the  greys  and  browns  of 
their  sober  winter  costume,  with  here  a,  little 


furred  collar,  and  there  a  pair  of  high  boots, 
their  throats  enveloped  in  their  mothers' 
knitting,  their  round  fresh  faces  encircled 
with  the  close  hood,  so  impoi-tant,  so  serious, 
so  intent  upon  their  bueinese,  are  a  never- 
ceasing  pleasure.  They  explain  the  wonder- 
ful success  which  a  number  of  years  ago 
German  illustrated  stories  for 
children,  illustrated  by  these 
very  groups,  had  in  England,  a 
success  which  we  think  has 
scarcely  been  maintained.  And 
the  children  when  they  grow 
older  cease  to  be  so  charming, 
they  grow  up  into  commonplace 
boys  and  girls.  The  rosy  faces 
flatten,  the  infantine  grace  goes 
out  of  them.  Though  there  are 
(of  course)  many  instances  to 
the  contrary,  the  Germans  are 
not  a  lovely  race.  They  want 
lightness,  sottness,  grace.  They 
are  fine,  well-developed,  hand- 
some, but  the  loveliness  which 
is  a  combination  of  moral  and 
physical  qualities  is  wanting. 
The  children,  however,  are  de- 
lightful, children  are  delightful 
everywhere— but  there  is  not  in 
the  corresponding  flood  of  little 
scholars  from  an  infant  school 
m  England,  the  same  charming 
indiMiuality  and  originality, 
perliap<i  because  signs  of  squalor 
and  poverty,  or  foolish  attempt 
at  finery,  would  vulgarise  the 
appearance  of  them.  The  little 
Teutons  had  not  a  sign  of  finery, 
nor  of  misery  about  them.  The 
Enghah  children  of  a  larger 
growth  recover  the  ascendency, 
however  and  turn  the  balance 
of  beauty  the  other  way. 

Heilelberg,  one  does  not  weU 
know  why,  is  one  of  the  con- 
tinental towns  in  which  the 
wandering  English  have  made 
for  themselves  a  centre,  with- 
out  any  appreciable  reason,  es- 
tablishing, as  everywhere,  their 
characteristic  institutions,  their 
church,  their  circulating  library, 
their  tea-parties.  For  their  accommodation 
there  are  premises  at  every  corner,  and 
the  new  district  about  the  railway  station 
BCems  chiefly  invented  for  their  comfort, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  river, 
in  the  sunny  suburb  of  Mannheim,  where 
even  tbe  intrusive  shoulder  of  the  Gejisburg 
cannot  shut  out  the  sunshine,  half   of  the 
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bright  white  houses  are  full  of  thenL     In 
many  cases  the  real  or  supposed  reason  is 
education ;  masters,  and  above  all,  mistresses 
;  of  every  accomplishment  being   procurable 
at  a  moderate  rate.     And  living  is  cheap, 
the  hotels   are   all  more  or   less  boarding- 
I  houses,  at  which  the  charges  are  fixed  and 
;  modest.       The    "  Restauration "    at    every 
available  comer,  the  booths  for  refreshment 
that  lurk  among  the  trees  everwhere,  betray 
a  place  given  over  in  smnmer  to  the  dominion 
of  the  tourist.    In  winter,  however,  the  irre- 
pressible invader  is  absent,  and  the  foreign 
inhabitants  dwell  demurely  in  their  Colum- 
bania,  and  take  tea  with  each  other  in  the 
dark  afternoons,  and  find,  or  believe  they 
find,  in  the  quietude  of  a  provincial  life  less 
eventful  than   that  of  an   English   village 
that  delightful    novelty  and  excitement   of 
".Uving  abroad "  of    which   they  will   talk 
when  they  return  to  their  native  shores  in 
tones  of  rapture.    The  delusion  is  wonderful 
yet  ever  recurring,  a  proof  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature,  in  some  of  its 
I  phases,  at  least.    So  English  colonies  used  to 
I  establish  themselves,  and  perhaps  do  still,  in 
!  the  dullest  of  little  Norman  towns,  in  places 
like  Avranches  and  Dinan  in  the  profoundest 
depths  of   that  vie  de  province,  at  which  a 
Parisian  shudders,  with  an  implied   under- 
standing all   the  time,   of   excitement   and 
novelty  in  their  expatriated  existence,  which 
was  not  to  be  found  at  home. 

There  are,  however,  certain  means  of  simple 
amusement  in  these  little  German  towns, 
from  which  English  ones  might  take  a  lesson. 
A  certain  institution  called  the  museum  in 
Heidelberg  is  an  exceUent  instance.  It  is 
maintained  by  subscriptions,  of  very  moderate 
amount,  for  which  the  advantages  of  a  sort 
of  club  are  given  to  the  members,  but  of  a 
club  which  embraces  all  the  community,  and 
considers  the  wives  and  daughters  as  well  as 
the  more  important  sex.  There  is  a  reading- 
room,  and  a  circulating  library,  there  is  a 
handsome  and  spacious  ball-room,  concert- 
room,  supper-rooms,  with  one  of  the  unfailing 
"  Restaurations  "  attached,  where  failing 
nature  may  be  restored  at  any  time  of  the 
day.  During  the  season  there  is  at  least 
one  series  of  good  concerts,  and  at  intervals 
a  ball,  along  with  other  entertainments  of  a 
similar  character.  On  a  recent  occasion  a  series 
of  tableaux  were  exhibited  for  some  chari- 
table object,  to  see  which  the  great  hall  was 
crowded.  The  tableaux  were  not  very  original 


nor  were  the  pictures  which  they  represented 
great.  Modern  German  art,  subjects  of  a 
simple  and  varied  character,  zither-players, 
peasant  groups,  a  Herman  and  Dorothea,  an 
Ashenbrodel  (the  German  Cinderella),  and 
such  like.  The  exhibition  was  such  a  one  as 
would  have  been  considered  virtuous  and 
proper  for  a  youthful  company  in  England, 
and  for  which  a  drawing-room  audience  chiefly 
consisting  of  ladies  and  children  would  have 
been  collected.  But  in  this  case,  learned 
professors,  respectable  middle-aged  citizens, 
and  more  wonderful  still,  crowds  of  students, 
the  gay  youths  of  the  corps,  with  their  caps 
and  badges,  crowded  the  passages,  standing 
for  hours  to  look  at  and  applaud  the  simple 
performance.  This  denotes  a  pleasant  sense  of 
the  necessity  for  social  amusements,  and  a 
good-natured  disposition  to  accept  what  is  to 
be  had  which  we  doubt  is  far  from  common 
in  England.  Here  we  gnmible  at  the  non- 
existence of  such  easy  amusements,  and 
sneer  at  any  attempt  to  institute  them.  The 
French  casino  may  perhaps  go  a  step  too  far, 
but  at  all  events  its  enjoyments  are  shared 
by  an  entire  family  among  themselves,  or 
perhaps  boring  themselves,  in  company,  with 
that  wonderful  gift  they  have  of  hanging 
together.  But  the  museum,  the  town  club, 
the  centre  of  modest,  cheap,  and  reasonable 
amusement  for  whosoever  pleases,  is  an  ad- 
mirable invention  for  a  little  country  town. 
The  balls  cost  nothing,  save  for  supper,  w^hich 
the  guests  order  as  pleases  them.  The  hall 
is  very  handsome,  prettily  lighted,  with  a 
capital  floor,  and  very  good  music.  The 
youths  and  maidens  have  known  each  other 
from  their  cradles.  There  is  a  homely, 
friendly  air  about  the  place.  The  same  kind 
of  people  in  an  English  town  of  correspond- 
ing pretensions  would  prefer  to  turn  out 
their  own  little  rooms  for  a  poor  little  party 
once  a  year  or  so,  and  to  elevate  Mr.  Mudie 
into  the  most  gigantic  of  monopolists  and 
most  irresppnsible  of  rulers.  It  is  a  very 
curious  question  to  know  why.  We  fear  it 
is  not  the  old  well-worn,  proud  reason  which 
we  used  to  put  forth  with  confidence  of  the 
superior  attractions  of  an  Englishman's  home, 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  English  families  hang 
much  less  closely  together  than  those  of  their 
continental  neighbours.  It  is  perhaps  rather 
the  remainder  from  a  past  state  of  society 
which  the  lingering  bond  of  old  prejudices, 
makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  break. 

M.  0.  W.  Oliphant.. 


THE  LITTLE  SCHOOLMASTER  MARK 


A  SPIRITUAL  ROMANCE. 


PART  SECOND. 


|UmiE  was  no  change  in 
tilt'  lirigbt  sunlight  or  in 
till'  festive  colours  of  the 
^M  V  crowd.  The  grass 
w-.ia  aa  green,  the  sky  as 
liliie.the  rushing  leaping 
u  .Iter  sparkled  as  before, 
nevertheless  a  sudden 
change  and  deadness  fell 
upon  the  garden  and  its  throng  of  guests. 
The  hueh  that  had  preceded  Mark's  appear- 
ance was  of  a  far  different  kind.  That 
had  been  a  silence  of  awe,  of  expectation, 
of  excitement,  and  of  life ;  this  was  the 
scared  silence  of  dismay.  Those  who  were 
most  distant  from  the  Prince  and  who 
could  do  so  with  decency  began  to  scatter 
like  frightened  children,  and  were  lost  in 
the  arcaded  hedges  and  walks.  The  Prince 
remained  standing,  his  manque  in  bis  band, 
the  Signorina  still  weeping  on  bis  arm  ;  she 
was  too  excited  to  admit  of  comfort,  he 
stroked  her  hand  kindly,  as  he  would  that  of 
a  child.  The  Herald,  who  was  evidently 
exceedingly  disgusted  at  the  turn  things  bad 
taken,  and  the  quite  unnecessary  stop  that 
had  been  put  to  the  play,  had  retired  a  few 
paces,  and  was  in  conference  with  Carricchio, 
who  was  apparently  trying  to  console  him. 
Tbe  Princess,  scared  and  startled,  was  draw- 
ing the  Count  after  ber  to  leave  tbe  scene, 
when  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  emerged 
from  a  trellised  walk  and,  through  the 
respectful  crowd,  that  fell  back  to  give  her 
passHge,  advanced  towards  the  Prince. 

"  You  may  resume  your  play,  Ferdinand," 
she  said,  and  her  voice  was  very  sad  but 
without  a  touch  of  ecom,  "  you  may  resume 


your  play.     It  is  not  you  Who  have  killed 
this  child  ;  it  is  I." 

Then,  stooping  over  the  lifeless  body,  she 
raised  it  in  her  arms,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
yet  more  perfect  stillness,  as  in  tbe  presence 
of  a  being  of  a  holier  and  a  loftier  world,  the 
Princess  Isoline  disappeared  with  her  burden 
into  the  forest  depths. 

She  followed  tbe  path  under  the  narrow 
avenue,  where  she  had  once  walked  with 
Mark,  till  she  reached  her  quiet  and  melan- 
choly house;  and,  entering  at  once  into  the  hall, 
she  d^ioeited  her  burden  upon  the  long  table, 
where  the  household  was  wont  to  dine.  She 
laid  it  with  the  feet  at  one  end  of  the  board, 
and,  straightening  the  stiffening  limbs,  sbe 
knelt  down  before  it  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

"  The  good  are  not  happy,  and  the  happy 
are  not  good"  was  she  then  good  because 
she  was  so  miserable!  Ah  no  I  Or  was 
this  wretchedness  a  wicked  thing  t  Again, 
surely  not  I 

As  she  lay  thus,  crushed  and  beaten  down, 
her  form  contorted  with  sobs,  a  quiet  foot- 
step roused  ber,  and  raising  her  eyes,  she , 
saw  the  Prince  through  her  blinding  tears. 
He  was  standing  by  tike  table  near  the  head 
of  the  child.  Uis  face  was  very  pale,  and  tbe 
eyes  had  lost  the  habitual  languor  of  their 
expression,  and  were  full  of  an  earnest  tender 
grief.  The  Princess  rose,  and  they  looked 
each  other  stmight  in  the  eyes.  Through  tbe 
mist  of  tears  the  Prince's  form  became  refined 
and  purified,  and  he  stood  there  with  a  beauty 
hitherto  altogether  unknown,  even  to  ber. 

"I  told  this  child,  Isoline,"  he  said,  "I 
told  this  child  that  I  had  done  well  to  send 
for  him." 

"  Ferdinand,"  she  said  again,  "  it  is  not 
you  who  have  done  this ;  it  is  I."  Sbo 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  recover  control, 
and  went  on  more   passionately — "  I,  who 
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pretended  to  the  devoted  life  !  in  which  alone 
he  ooold  breathe ;  I|  to  whom  he  looked  for 
help  and  strength ;  I,  who  deserted  him 
and  gave  a  false  report  of  the  promised 
land." 

The  Prince  looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of 
compassion,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  You  did  what  you  could,"  continued  his 
sister ;  **  your  effort  was  surely  a  noble  one. 
More,  in  fact ;  you  came  to  the  help  of  his 
faith  against  evil.  It  is  always  so  1  The 
children  of  the  world  act  always  better  than 
the  children  of  light !  " 

In  her  self-abasement  and  despair,  the 
Princess  did  not  remember  Mark's  words, 
that  the  greatest  trial  of  his  faith  had  been 
the  Prince :  a  tolerance  which  is  kindly  and 
even  appreciative,  and  yet,  as  with  a  clearness 
of  a  farther  insight  stainds  indifferently  aside, 
most  always  be  the  great  trial  of  simple 
faitL 

*^  It  is  easier,  Isoline,"  said  her  brother  at 
last,  "to  maintain  a  low  standard  than  a 
high.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  both 
heen  wrong,  but  yours  is  the  nobler  fault. 
You  attempted  an  impossible  flight — a  flight 
which  human  nature  has  no  wings  strong 
enough  to  achieve.  Ajs  for  me,  this  has  been 
a  terrible  shock — more  than  I  could  have 
thought  possible,  I  who  fancied  myself  so 
secure  and  so  serene.  That  such  a  terrible 
chance  could  happen  shows  how  imstable  are 
the  most  finished  schemes  of  life.  I  fancied 
that  my  life  was  an  art,  and  I  dreamed  that 
it  might  be  perfected — as  a  religious  art. 
Fool  that  I  was  I  How  can  life  or  religion 
he  an  art  when  the  merest  accident  can 
dissolve  the  entire  fabric  at  a  blow  f  No  art 
can  exist  in  the  presence  of  an  impalpable 
mjsteiy,  of  an  unknown,  inappeasable,  im- 
placable Force.'' 

"  No,"  said  the  Princess,  "  art  is  not 
enoogh  1 — ^morality,  virtue,  love  even,  is  not 
enough.  None  of  these  can  pierce  the  veil. 
Nothing  profits,  save  the  Divine  Humanity, 
which,  through  the  mystery  of  Sacrifice,  has 
entered  the  unseen.  You  know,  Ferdinand," 
and  she  looked  up  through  her  tears  with  a 
sad  smile,  ''  in  your  art  there  was  always  in 
old  times  a  mystery." 

She  rose  as  she  said  this,  and  stood  more 
lovely  than  ever  in  her  grief  and  in  her  faith  ; 
and  the  Prince  moved  a  step  forward,  and 
put  his  hand  upon  the  breast  of  the  child. 
As  they  stood,  looking  each  other  full  in  the 
eyes,  in  the  notorious  beauty  of  their  order 
and  of  their  race,  it  might  have  seemed  to  a 
Bangoine  fancy  that,  over  the  piteous  victim 
of  earth's  failure,  art  and  religion  for  the 
moment  were  at  one. 


n. 


The  pleasure  Palace  was  deserted.  Mark 
was  buried  in  a  shadowy  graveyard  behind 
the  old  manor  house,  where  was  a  ruined 
chapel  that  had  been  a  canonry.  The 
Princess  Isoline  gave  up  her  house,  and 
dissolved  her  family.  They  were  scattered 
to  their  several  homes.  She  said  that  her 
place  was  by  her  brother's  side.  It  would 
seem  that  none  were  sorry  for  some  excuse. 
The  Prince  could  no  longer  endure  the  place ; 
he  said  that  he  had  neglected  his  princely 
cities,  and  must  visit  them  for  a  time.  The 
Signorina  was  inconsolable,  but -her  singing 
improved  .day  by  day.  The  Maestro  began 
to  have  hopes  of  her.  He  wrote  to  Vienna 
concerning  an  engagement  for  her  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre  there,  without  even  con- 
sulting the  Prince,  who  for  the  moment  was 
disgusted  with  the  very  name  of  art.  Old 
Carricchio  said  that  northern  sunshine  was 
more  intolerable  than  ever,  and  that  he 
should  return  to  Italy,  but  would  take 
Vienna  in  his  way.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  this  old  man  would  have  been  much  dis- 
tressed, but  if  this  were  the  case  he  concealed 
his  feelings  with  his  usual  humorous  eccen- 
tricity. He  spent  most  of  his  time  listening 
to  Tina's  singing.  Even  the  Maestro  and  the 
pages  seemed  to  miss  Mark  more. 

In  the  general  disorganisation  and  con- 
fusion, the  Princess  even  was  not  entirely 
unaffected.  She  was  continually  speaking 
of  Mark,  whose  singular  personality  had 
struck  her  fancy,  and  whose  sudden  and 
pathetic  death  had  touched  her  with  pity. 
She  appeared  unusually  affectionate  to  her 
husband  and  to  his  sister,  and  she  despatched 
the  Count  to  secure  a  residence  in  Vienna, 
where  she  expressed  her  intention  of  taking 
the  entire  family  as  soon  as  the  Prince  had 
satisfied  his  newly-awakened  conscience  by  a 
sight  of  Wertheim.  The  children  were  de- 
lighted with  the  thought,  and  were  apparently 
consoled  for  the  absence  of  their  tutor. 
Perhaps  already  his  tales  had  begun  to  tire. 

Th^  Maestro  and  Carricchio  were  walking 
side  by  side  upon  the  terrace  where  Mark 
was  used  to  sit. 

'*I  shall  make  a  sensation  at  Vienna," 
said  the  Maestro ;  **  that  little  girl  is  growing 
into  an  impassioned  actress  with  a  marvellous 
voice.  I  have  an  idea.  I  have  already 
arranged  the  score.  I  shall  throw  this  story 
into  the  form  of  opera — ^a  serious  opera,  not 
one  of  your  farcical  things.  It  is  a  charming 
story,  most  pathetic,  and  will  make  people 
cry.  That  boy's  character  was  exquisite: 
*  Ah  I '  they  will  say,  *  that  lovely  child  I 
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"I  don't  understand  your  pathos/'  said 
Carricchioi  crossly, — "  the  pathos  of  com- 
posers and  writers  and  imaginative  men.  It 
is  all  ideal.  You  talk  of  farce,  I  prefer  the 
jester's  farce.  I  never  knew  any  of  you  to 
weep  over  any  real  misery — any  starving 
people,  any  loathsome,  sordid  poor !  " 

**  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  Maestro ; 
**  there  is  nothing  delightful  in  real  misery 
— ^it  is  loathsome,  as  you  say,  it  is  horrible, 
it  is  disagreeable  even  I  Art  never  contem- 
plates the  disagreeable ;  it  would  cease  to  be 
true  art  if  it  did.  But  when  you  are  happy 
yourself,  when  you  are  surrounded  by  com- 
fort and  luxury — then  to  contemplate  misery, 
sorrow,  woe !  Ah !  this  is  the  height  of 
luxury :  this  is  art  I     Yes,  true  art ! " 

^*  It  seems  selfish,  to  me,"  said  the  Axlichino, 
surlily. 

"  Selfish ! "  exclaimed  the  Maestro ;  "  of 
course  it  is  selfish !  Unless  it  is  selfish  it 
cannot  be  art.  Axt  has  an  end,  an  aim,  an 
intention — if  it  deserts  this  aim  it  ceases  to 
be  art.     It  must  be  selfish." 

There  wais  a  slight  pause,  then  the  Maestro, 
who  seemed  to  be  in  great  spirits,  went  on. 

"I  always  thought  the  Prince  a  poor 
creature,  now  I  am  sure  of  it.  He  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  He  will  never  be 
an  artist  in  the  true  sense." 

"He  is  very  sorry  for  that  poor  child," 
said  Carricchio. 

"  Sorry  ! "  exclaimed  the  Maestro.  "  Sorry ! 
I  tell  you  when  the  canary  died  I  was  de- 
lighted, but  I  am  still  more  delighted  now. 
I  predict  to  you  a  great  future  for  the 
Signorina.  She  will  be  a  great  actress  and 
singer.  The  death  of  this  child  is  every- 
thing to  us ;  it  was  just  what  was  required 
to  give  her  power,  to  stir  the  depths  of  her 
nature.  Mio  caro"  he  continued  caressingly, 
putting  his  hand  on  Carricchio* s  arm,  "be- 
lieve me,  this  is  life  and  this  is  art ! " 

"  He  is  a  cold-blooded  old  devil,"  muttered 
Carricchio  savagely  as  he  turned  away, 
"  with  his  infernal  talk  of  art.  I  would  not 
go  to  Vienna  with  him  but  for  the  Signorina. 
I  will  see  her  once  upon  the  stage  t^ere. 
Then  the  old  worn-out  Arlichino  will  go 
back  into  the  sunshine,  and  jdie,  and  go  to 
Mark." 


ni. 

The  Maestro's  romantic  opera  was  a 
success.  He  was  at  least  so  far  a  genius 
that  he  knew  where  he  was  strong  and 
where  he  was  weak. 


He  reproduced  with  great  exactness  the 
play  in  the  palace  gardens,  but  he  kept  the 
person  and  character  of  Mark  enshrouded  in 
mystery,  allowing  him  to  appear  very  seldom, 
and  trusting  entirely  to  the  singing  of  the 
principal  performers,  and  especially  of  the 
Signorina,  to  impress  the  audience  with  the 
idea  of  his  purity  and  innocence.  He  sur- 
passed himself  in  the  intense  wistful  music 
of  the  score;  never  had  he  produced  such 
pathetic  airs,  such  pleading  sustained  har- 
monies, such  quivering  lingering  chords  and 
cadences.  At  the  supreme  moment  the  boy 
appears,  and  after  singing  with  exquisite 
melody  his  hapless  yet  heroic  fate,  offers  his 
bosom  to  the  sacrificial  knife.  But  a  god 
intervenes.  Veiled  in  cloud  and  recognised 
in  thunders,  a  divine  and  merciful  hand  is 
laid  upon  the  child.  Death  comes  to  him  as 
a  sleep,  and  over  his  dead  and  lovely  form 
the  anger  of  Heaven  is  appeased.  Incapable 
as  the  Maestro  was  of  feeling  much  of  the 
pathos  and  beauty  of  his  own  work,  still 
with  that  wonderful  instinct,  or  art,  or 
genius,  which  supplies  the  place  of  feeling, 
he  produced,  amid  much  that  was  grotesque 
and  incongruous,  a  work  of  delicate  touch 
and  thrilling  and  entrancing  soimd.  The 
little  theatre  near  the  Kohl  market,  where 
the  piece  was  first  produced,  was  crowded 
nightly,  and  the  narrow  thoroughfares  through 
private  houses  and'  courtyards,  called  Durch- 
hauser,  with  which  the  extraordinary  and 
otherwise  impenetrable  maze  of  building 
which  formed  old  Vienna  was  pierced  through 
and  through,  were  filled  with  fine  and  delicate 
ladies  and  gay  courtiers  seeking  admission. 
So  great  indeed  was  the  success  that  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  conductors 
of  the  Imperial  Theatre  for  the  opera  to  be 
performed  there.  The  Empress-Queen  and 
her  husband  were  present,  the  frigid  silence 
of  etiquette  was  broken  more  than  once  by 
applaiise,  and  the  Abate  Metastasio  wrote 
some  lines  for  the  Signorina;  indeed,  the 
success  of  the  piece  was  caused  by  the  girl's 
singing. 

"  Mark  is  better  than  the  canary,"  the 
Maestro  was  continually  repeating. 

In  his  hour  of  triumph  the  old  gentleman 
presented  a  quaint  and  attractive  study  to  the 
observer  of  the  by-ways  of  art.  Amid  the 
rococo  surroundings  among  which  he  moved, 
he  was  himself  a  singular  example  of  the 
power  of  art  to  extract  from  bizarre  and 
unpromising  material  somewhat  at  least  of 
pure  and  lasting  fruit.  He  had  attired  his 
withered  and  lean  figure  in  brilliant  hues 
and  the  finest  lace,  and  in  this  attire  he 
trained  the  girl,  also  fantastically  dressed,  to 
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warble  the  most  touching  and  delicious 
plaints.  The  instinctive  pathos  of  inanimate 
things,  of  forms  and  colours,  was  perceived 
in  sound,  and  much  that  hitherto  seemed 
paltiry  and  hivolous  was  refined  and  ennobled. 
Mark's  death,  and  even  that  of  the  poor 
canary,  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Nature 
and  love  were  feeling  out  the  enigma  of 
existence  by  the  aid  of  art. 

The  reference  to  the  canary  was  not  in- 
deed made  in  the  presence  of  Tina,  for  the 
Maestro  found  that  it  was  not  acceptable. 
Nevertheless,  a  strange  fellowship  and  afEeo- 
tion  was  springing  up  between  these  two. 
The  critics  complained  that  the  Signorina 
varied  her  notes,  but  in  fact  the  score  of  the 
opera  never  remained  the  scune,  at  least  as 
regarded  her  parts.  As  she  sang,  with  the 
Maestro  beside  her  at  the  harpsichord,  imagi- 
nation and  recollection,  instructed  by  the 
magic  of  sound,  touched  her  notes  with  an 
nncansdous  pathos  and  I'evealed  to  her  master, 
with  his  ready  pencil  in  one  hand  and  the 
other  on  the  keys,  fresh  heights  and  depths 
of  cultured  harmony,  new  combinations  of 
flattering,  melodious  notes. 

This  co-partnership,  this  action  and  re- 
action, had  something  wonderful  and  charming 
about  it ;  the  power  of  nature  in  the  girl's 
voice  suggesting  possibilities  of  more  melo- 
dious, more  artistic  pathos  to  the  composer, 
the  girl's  passionate  instinct  recognising  the 
tonch,  and  confessing  the  help,  of  the  master's 
skill.  It  seems  a  strange  duet,  yet  I  do  not 
blow  that  we  should  think  it  strange. 

The  girl's  nature,  pure  and  loving,  was 
sapremely  moved  by  the  discovery  of  this 
power  of  realisation  and  expression  which  it 
had  obtained;  but  at  times  it  frightened 
her. 

"I  hate  all  this,"  she  would  cry  sometimes, 
starting  away  from  the  harpsichord ;  "  they 
are  dead  and  cold,  and  I  sing  !  " 

"Sing!  mid  covraT^  the  old  man  would 
saj,  with,  for  him,  a  soft  and  kindly  tone ; 
''you  cannot  help  but  sing:  and  when  did 
love  and  sorrow  feel  so  near  and  real  to  you 
as  when,  just  now,  you  sang  that  phrase 
in  F  minor  1 

"It  is  wicked!"  said  the  girl,  but  she 
sang  over  again,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  her  master,  the  phrase  in  F  minor. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  I 
knew  not  how  to  love — I  knew  not  what 
love  was  till  I  learned  to  sing  from  you. 
Every  day  I  learn  more  what  love  is ;  I  feel 
ev6ry  homr  more  able  to  love — I  love  you 
more  and  more  for  teaching  me  the  art  of 
love." 

"  Ah,  mia  oarar  said  the  Maestro,  ''  that 


was  not  difficult !  You  were  born  with  that 
gift.  But  it  is  strange  to  me,  I  confess  it, 
how  pathetically  you  sing.  It  is  not  in  the 
music,  at  any  rate  not  in  my  music.  It  is 
beyond  my  art  and  even  strange  to  it,  but 
it  touches  even  me." 

And  the  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  an  odd  gesture  in  which  something  Uke 
self-contempt  struggled  with  an  unaccus- 
tomed emotion. 

The  girl  had  turned  half  round,  and  was 
looking  at  him  with  her  bright,  yet  wistful 
eyes. 

>'  Never  mind,  Maestro,"  she  said,  "  I  shall 
love  you  always  for  your  music,  in  spite  of 
your  contempt  of  love,  and  your  miserable, 
cold " 

And  she  gave  a  little  shudder.  She  was 
forming,  indeed,  a  passionate  regard  for  the 
old  man,  solely  for  the  sake  of  his  art. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  time 
that  such  an  event  had  occurred,  for  unselfish 
love  is  much  more  common  than  cynical 
mankind  believes. 


IV. 


The  Prince  soon  grew  tired  of  Wertheim. 
Apart  from  other  reasons,  of  which  perhaps 
we  may  learn  something  hereafter,  he  felt 
lost  without  the  accustomed  entourage  which 
he  had  attracted  to  Joyeuse.  The  death  of 
Mark  had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his 
delicately  strung  temperament.  It  disturbed 
the  lofty  serenity  of  his  life,  it  shocked  his 
taste,  it  was  bad  art.  That  such  a  thing  could 
have  happened  to  him  in  the  very  citadel  and 
arcanum  of  his  carefully  designed  existence 
— and  §hould  have  happened  too  as  the  result 
of  his  own  individual  purpose  and  action — 
arrested  him  as  with  an  archangel's  sword ; 
showed  him  forcibly  that  his  delicately  woven 
mail  was  deficient  in  some  important,  but  as 
yet  unperceived,  point;  that  his  fancifully 
conceived  prince-life  was  liable  to  sudden 
catastrophe.  He  had  lived  delicately,  but 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  not  passed.  He 
left  Wertheim,  and  travelling  with  his  chil- 
dren and  servants,  in  several  carriages  and 
c/uxises  de  poate,  he  journeyed  to  Vienna, 
whither  the  Princess  had  preceded  him. 

The  Prince  travelled  alone  in  a  carroaae- 
coupe^  or  travelling  chaise,  at  the  head  of  his 
party.  The  Barotin  and  the  children  followed 
him  in  the  second  carriage,  which  was  full  of 
toys  for  their  entertainment ;  now  and  again 
one  or  the  other  would  be  promoted  for  a 
stage  or  two  to  their  father's  carriage,  to 
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remain  there  as  long  as  they  entertained  him. 
After  a  time  they  entered  upon  the  flat  plains 
of  the  Danube  and  approached  Vienna. 

As  they  crossed  the  flat  waste  of  water 
meadows,  over  the  long  bridges  of  boats,  and 
through  the  rows  of  poplars,  a  drive  usually 
so  dreary  to  travellers  to  Vienna,  the  sun 
broke  out  gloriously  and  the  afternoon  be- 
came very  fine.  For  many  miles  before  him, 
over  the  monotonous  waste,  the  great  tower 
of  St.  Stephen's  Church  had  confronted  the 
Prince,  crowned  with  its  gigantic  eagle  and 
surrounded  by  wheeling  flocks  of  birds — 
cranes  and  ravens  and  daws.  Herons  and 
storks  rose  now  and  again  from  the  ditches  and 
pools  by  the  wayside  and  flitted  across  the 
road.  The  brilliant  light  shone  upon  the 
mists  of  thB  liver  and  upon  the  distant  crags 
and  woods. 

The  Prince  was  alone ;  the  children  were 
tired  and  restless  from  the  long  journey,  and 
were  sent  back  to  the  long-suffering  Barotin. 
He  lay  back  upon  the  rich  furs  which  filled 
the  carriage,  and  kept  his  eyes  listlessly  fixed 
upon  the  distant  tower.  The  descending  sun 
lighted  up  the  weather-stains  and  the  vari- 
coloured mosses  that  covered  its  sides;  a 
rainbow,  thrown  across  the  black  clouds  of 
the  north  and  east,  spanned  the  heavens  with 
a  lofty  arch. 

The  Prince  gazed  wearily  over  the  striking 
scene.  Existence  appeared  to  him,  at  the 
moment,  extremely  complicated. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  mistake,''  he  said,  his 
thoughts  still  running  on  the  old  disaster; 
"  a  terrible  mistake  !  Yet  they  cannot  be 
right — ^Isoline  and  the  people  with  her — who 
talk  of  nothing  but  sacrifice  and  self-denial, 
and  denounce  everything  by  which  life  is  not 
only  made  endurable  but  by  which,  indeed,  it 
is  actually  maintained  in  being.  What  would 
life  be  if  every  one  were  as  they  1  *  Ah  ! ' 
she  says,  '  there  is  little  chance  of  that !  So 
few  think  of  aught  save  self !  So  few  deny 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  others,  you  need 
not  grudge  us  few  our  self-chosen  path.' 
That  is  where  they  make  the  fatal  mistake. 
Each  man  should  carve  out  his  life  as  a 
whole,  as  though  the  lives  of  all  were  perfect, 
not  as  if  it  were  a  broken  fragment  of  a  fine 
statue  ;  each  should  be  a  perfect  Apollo  of 
the  Belvedere  Gardens,  not  a  mere  torso ; 
not  a  strong  arm  only  that  can  strike,  not  a 
finger  only  that  can  beckon — even  though  it 
be  to  God.  Because  all  cannot  enjoy  them, 
does  that  make  assorted  colour,  and  sweet 
sound,  and  delicate  pottery  less  perfect,  less 
worthy  to  be  sought  1  He  should  aim  at  the 
complete  life — should  love,  and  feel,  and 
enjoy.'* 


The  great  tower  rose  higher  and  higher 
above  the  Prince  as  he  thought  these  last 
words  aloud ;  the  screaming  lates  and  daws 
wheeled  above  his  head ;  the  great  eagle 
loomed  larger  and  larger  in  the  evening 
light.  They  passed  over  the  wide  glacis, 
thj*eaded  the  drawbridges  and  barriers,  and 
entered  the  tortuous  narrow  streets.  A 
golden  haze  lighted  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares and  beautified  the  carving  and  gables 
of  the  lofty  houses.  A  motley  crowd  of 
people  from  east  and  west  alike  in  strange 
variety  of  costume,  thronged  the  causeways, 
and  hardly  escaped  the  carriage-wheels  in 
their  reckless  course.  The  sight  roused  the 
Prince  from  his  melancholy,  and  he. gazed 
with  an  amused  and  even  delighted  air  from 
his  carriage  windows.  His  nature,  pleasure- 
loving  and  imaginative,  found  this  moving 
life  a  source  of  never-tiring  interest  and 
suggestiveness.  The  fate,  the  interests,  the 
aims,  and  sorrows  of  every  human  figure 
that  passed  across  his  vision,  even  for  a 
second,  formed  itself  in  some  infinitely  slight 
yet  perfectly  real  and  tangible  degree  in  his 
mind  ;  and  he  conceived  the  stir  and  tremor 
of  a  great  city's  life  with  a  perfect  grasp  of 
all  the  little  details  that  make  up  the  dium- 
atic,  the  graphic  whole. 

The  carriage  swept  through  the  Place  St. 
Michael,  past  the  Imperial  Palace,  and,  pur- 
suing it«  course  through  the  winding  streets 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  populace  of 
Croats,  Servians,  Grermans,  and  a  mixed 
people  of  no  nation  under  heaven,  reached 
the  Hdtel  which  had  been  selected  for  the 
Prince  in  the  Tein  quarter. 

Though  this  quiet  quarter  is  in  close  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  most  busy  and  noisy  parts 
of  the  city,  the  contrast  was  striking.  The 
Prince  saw  nothing  here  but  quaint  palaces 
crowded  together  within  a  space  of  a  few 
hundred  yards.  Here  were  the  palaces  of 
the  Lichtensteins,  the  Festetics,  the  Ester- 
hazys,  the  Schonbomes.  Antique  escut- 
cheons were  hanging  before  the  houses,  and 
strange  devices  of  the  golden  fleece,  and 
other  crests  and  bearings  were  erected  on 
the  gables  and  roofs.  Vienna  was  emphatic- 
ally the  city  of  heraldry,  and  a  tendency 
towards  Oriental  taste  in  noble  and  burgher 
produced  a  fantastic  architecture  of  gables 
and  minarets,  breaking  the  massive  lines  of 
fortress-like  mediaeval  palace  and  hdtel.  Here 
and  there  a  carriage  was  standing  in  the 
quiet  street,  and  servants  in  gaudy  liveries 
stood  in  the  sunshine  about  the  steps  and 
gates. 

The  next  morning  the  Prince  was  seated 
at  his  toilette,  in  the  hands  of  his  dresiser, 
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who  was  frizzling  and  powdering  his  hair. 
By  his  side  was  standing  his  valet  or  body- 
servant,  as  he  would  be  called  in  England — 
Chaueur  or  Jager,  as  he  was  called  in  North 
or  South  Crermany.  This  man.  was  one  of 
the  most  competent  of  his  order,  and  devoted 
to  his  master. 

"Well,  Karl,"  the  Prince  was  saying, 
with  his  kindly  air,  **  thou  breathest  again 
herei  I  doubt  not.  This  place  is  more  to 
thy  mind  than  Joyeuse — n'est  ce  pcu  f  There 
is  life  here  and  intrigue.  It  is  better  even 
than  Rome?     Isitsof" 

"  Wherever  the  Serene  Highness  is,"  re- 
plied Earl  graciously,  "I  am  content  and 
h^py.  I  was  happy  in  Rome,  in  Joyeuse, 
at  Wertheim ;  but  I  confess  that  I  like 
Wien.  There  is  colour  here,  and  quaintness, 
and  esprit." 

Karl  had  picked  up  many  art  terms  with 
the  rest  of  the  princely  household. 

''  Ah !  Wertheim  ! "  said  the  Prince,  rather 
sadly  as  it  seemed.  ^*  I  like  Wertheim,  ah  !  so 
much — for  a  day  or  two.  One  is  so  great  a 
man  there.  I  know  every  one,  and  every 
one  knows  me.  I  feel  almost  like  a  benefi- 
cent Providence,  and  as  though  I  had  dis- 
covered the  perfection  of  art  in  life.  When 
I  walk  in  the  garden  avenue  after  dinner, 
between  the  statues,  and  every  one  has  right 
of  audience  and  petition,  and  one  old  woman 
begs  that  her  only  son  may  be  excused  from 
m^dtary  service,  and  another  that  her  stall 
in  the  market  may  not  be  taken  away ;  and 
one  old  man's  house  is  burnt  down,  and  he 
wants  help  to  rebuild  it,  and  another  craves 
right  of  wood-gathering  in  the  princely 
forests,  and  another  begs  that  his  son  may 
be  eDroUed  among  the  undei^keepers  and 
beaters  of  the  game,  with  right  of  snaring  a 
bare, — and  all  these  things  are  so  easy  to 
giant,  and  seem  to  these  poor  folks  so 
gracious,  and  like  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  that 
one  thinks  for  the  moment  that  this  must  be 
the  perfection  of  life.  But  it  palls,  Elarl ;  in 
a  day  or  two  it  palls  !  The  wants  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  are  so  much  alike ;  they 
want  variety,  they  are  so  deficient  in  shade, 
they  are  such  poor  art !  "  and  the  Prince 
sighed  weanly. 

''That  is  natural  for  the  Serene  High- 
ness," said  Karl,  with  a  sympathising  pity 
which  was  amusing;  "  that  is  natural 
to  the  Serene  BUghness,  who  does  not  see 
below  the  surface,  and  to  whom  all  speak 
with  bated  breath.  There  is  plenty  of  light 
and  shade  in  the  lives  of  the  poor,  if  you  go 
deep  enough." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  Prince  with  interest,  "  is 
it  so!    Doubtless  now,  within  a  few  yards 


of  us,  there  are  art-scenes  enacted,  tragedies 
and  comedies  going  on,  of  which  you  know 
the  different  rdles — one  of  which,  maybe,  you 
fill  yourself.     Eh,  Karl  1 " 

'*  It  is  a  great  city,  Highness,"  said  Karl. 
"  They  are  all  alike,  good  and  ill,  love  and 
hatred,  the  knave  and  the  fool.  All  the 
world  over,  it  is  much  the  same." 

At  this  moment,  the  hair-powdering  being 
over,  the  Prince  rose. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  to-night  the  Signorina 
sings  at  the  Lnperial  Theatre.  She  and 
the  Maestro  sup  with  me  afterwards.  The 
Princess  sups  at  the  Palace." 


V. 


It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  realise 
such  scenes  as  that  presented  by  the  Imperial 
Theatre  during  the  performance  that  evening. 
The  comparative  smallness  of  the  interior, 
and  dimness  of  the  lights,  combined  with 
the  incomparable  splendour  and  richness  in 
the  appearance  of  the  audience  which  filled 
every  portion  of  the  theatre,  even  to  the 
gallery  of  the  servants,  with  undiminished 
brilliancy,  produced  an  effect  of  subdued 
splendour  and  of  a  mystic  glow  of  colour 
which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  any 
theatre  in  Europe  now. 

The  Empress-Queen  and  her  husband 
occupied  a  central  box,  and  the  Court,  gradu- 
ated according  to  rank,  and  radiating  from 
this  centre,  filled  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery. 
The  Prince's  box  was  on  the  royal  tier,  not 
far  from  the  Empress.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  Princess  and  his  sister. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  Isoline,"  the  Princess 
said;  ''that  poor  child's  death  has  worked 
wonders  upon  her  in  a  way  no  one  would 
have  expected.  She  seems  to  have  thrown 
off  her  singular  fancies,  and  behaves  as 
other  people  do." 

"Isoline  never  was  very  easy  to  under- 
stand," said  the  Prince. 

Whether  or  not  she  were  inspired  by  the 
presence  of  the  Prince,  the  Signorina  had 
never  sung  so  wonderfully  as  she  did  that 
night.  The  frigid  silence  of  Imperial  eti- 
quette, so  discouraging  and  chilling  to 
southern  artists,  gave  place,  now  and  again, 
to  an  irrepressible  murmur  of  emotion  and 
applause.  The  passionate  yearning  of  the 
purest  love,  the  pathos  of  unselfish  grief, 
found  a  fit  utterance  in  notes  of  an  inimitable 
sweetness,  and  in  melodies  whose  dainty 
phrases  were  ennobled  and  mellowed  at  once 
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by  delicate  art  and  loftiest  feeling.  The 
house  gave  way  at  last  to  an  uncontrollable 
enthusiasm,  and,  regardless  of  Court  etiquette, 
the  entire  assembly  rose  to  its  feet  amid  a 
tumult  of  applause. 

Not  far  from  the  Maestro,  who  was  con- 
ducting the  music  from  the  centre  of  the 
orchestra,  was  seated  Carricchio.  He  had, 
of  course  discarded  his  professional  dress, 
and  had  attired  himself,  according  to  the 
genius  of  his  countrymen,  in  rich  but  dark 
and  plain  attire.  Any  one  who  could  have 
watched  his  face — that  face  which  the  little 
Schoolmaster  was  used  to  wonder  at — and 
could  have  marked  the  quaint  mingling,  on 
the  large  worn  features,  of  the  old  humorous 
movement  with  the  new  emotions  of  wonder 
and  of  love,  would  not  have  spent  his 
moments  in  vain. 

But  the  success  was  too  complete.  The 
Empress-Queen  was  shocked  at  the  breach  of 
decorum.  She  was  not  in  the  least  touched 
by  the  Signorina's  singing,  and  the  story  of 
the  opera  was  unintelligible  to  her.  It  was 
suggested  by  those  who  were  offended  and 
injured  by  the  success  of  the  piece,  and  by 
the  displacement  of  other  operas,  that  this 
arrangement  entailed  increased  expense  upon 
the  royal  treasury,  and,  amid  the  penurious 
and  pettifogging  instincts  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna  in  those  days,  this  was  a  fatal  thrust. 
The  theatre,  it  was  said,  was  required  for 
other  pieces,  notably  for  a  new  opera  by 
Metastasio  himself. 

"  It  was  very  beautiful,  Ferdinand,"  said 
the  Princess,  as  they  left  the  box ;  and, 
struck  by  her  tone  and  by  the  unaccustomed 
use  of  his  name,  the  Prince  looked  at  her 
with  surprise,  for  it  was  years  since  he  had 
seen  the  sweet,  softened,  well-remembered 
look  in  her  eyes,     "  I  liked  that  boy  ! " 

"  I  will  convey  your  approbation  to  the 
Signorina,"  replied  the  Prince ;  "  it  will  com- 
plete the  triumph  of  the  night." 

"  Where  do  you  sup  to-night,  Ferdinand  1" 
said  the  Princess. 

"I — I  sup  in  private  with  the  Maestro 
and  Tina,"  said  the  Prince. 

**  Ah  I "  said  the  Princess,  still  with  the 
same  wistful,  unaccustomed  look.  **  There 
is  a  cover  laid  for  me  at  the  Imperial  table — 
I  Bfiust  go.** 

It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  what  would  have 

happened  had  the  threads  of  our  lives  been 

woven  into  different  tissues,  else  we  might 

say  that  but   for  that   Imperial   cover   the 

issues  of  this  story  would  have  had  a  different 

close. 

The  Maestro  w^aited  at  the  theatre  till  the 
Signorina    had   changed  her   dress.      When 


she  appeared  she  was  radiant  with  triumph 
and  delight,  but  the  old  man  was  sad  and 
depressed.  Some  intimation  of  the  fatal 
resolution  had  been  conveyed  to  him  in  the 
interval. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Maestro?" 
said  the  girl;  ''you  ought  to  be  delighted, 
and  you  look  as  gloomy  as  a  ghost.  What 
is  it?" 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  the  Maestro.  **  I 
am  an  old  man,  mia  eara^  and  the  perform- 
ance tires  me.     Let  us  go  to  the  Prince." 

They  entered  a  fiacre,  and  were  driven  to 
the  courtyard  of  the  Pnnce's  ffdtel. 

The  supper,  though  private,  was  luxurious, 
and  was  attended  by  all  the  servants  of  the 
Prince.    Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  night, 
the  Prince  exerted   himself  to  please,   but 
apart  from  all  other  circumstances  the  Signo- 
rina would  have   delighted  any  man.     She 
was  at  that  delightful  age  when  the  girl  is 
passing  into  the  woman ;  she  was  increasing 
daily  in  beauty,  she  was  perfectly  dressed, 
she  was  radiant  that  night  with  happiness, 
and  with  the  consciousness  of  success;  she 
was  touched  by  the  recollection  of  the  past, 
and   profoundly   affected   by  the  power  of 
expression   which   she   had   found  in  song; 
more   than   this  —  much    more  —  she   was 
drawn  irresistibly  by  a  feeling  of  pity  and 
sympathy  towards  the  old  man;  she  could 
not  understand  his  depression   and  gloom ; 
she    paid   little    attention    to    the    Prince, 
but   La^vished  a   thousand   pretty   arts   and 
delicate  attentions  on  the  vain  endeavour  to 
rouse  her  friend.     No  other  conduct  could 
have  rendered  her  so  attractive  in  the  ^es 
of   the   Prince.     To   his  refined  and  really 
high-toned    taste,   this    pretty   devotedness, 
this  manifestly  pure  affection  and  gratitude, 
as  of  a  daughter,  commended  by  such  loveli- 
ness and  vivacity,  were  irresistible.     It  was 
exactly    that    combination    of    pathos    and 
grace  and  art  that  suited  his  cultured  fancy 
and  the  long  habit  of  his  trained  life.     He 
was  inexpressibly  delighted  and  happy.    For- 
getful of   past  mistake  and  misforttine,  he 
congratulated  himself  on  his  success  in  attach- 
ing to  his  person  and  family  so  lively  and 
dulcet  a  creature.    His  scheme  of  life  seemed 
complete  and  authorised  to  his  conscience  by 
success. 

Once  more  he  uttered  the  fatal  words,  "  / 
^fnll  have  this  girl." 

"You  are  the  happiest  man  I  know, 
Maestro,"  he  said ;  **  you  are  truly  a  creative 
artist,  for  you  not  only  create  melodious 
sounds  and  spirit-stirring  ideas,  but  you 
actually  create  fiesh  and  blood  sirens  and 
human  creatures  as  lovely  as  your  sounds, 
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and  far  more  real.  The  Signorina  ia  your 
work,  and  see,  as  is  natural,  how  devoted  she 
is  to  her  maker." 

''Every  one  thinks  others  happier  than 
himself,  Prince,"  said  the  old  man,  still 
gloomy.  ''  As  for  the  Signorina,  she  has 
much  more  made  me  than  I  her.  I  shall 
only  injure  and  cripple  her." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  tears  in  her 

"  The  Maestro  is  not  well,"  she  said  to  the 
Prince ;  "  he  will  be  more  cheerful  to-morrow. 
Success  frightens  him.  It  is  often  more 
terrible  than  failure." 

**  He  fears  that  you  will  forsake  him,  when 
jon  are  courted  and  praised  so  much,"  said 
the  Prince  in  a  low  voice,  for  the  old  man 
seemed  scarcely  to  notice  what  passed ;  **  he 
fears  you  wiU  forsake  him,"  and  as  he  spoke 
the  Prince  kept  his  eyes  fixed  inquiringly  on 
the  girl's  face. 

The  Signorina  said  nothing.  She  turned 
her  dark  great  eyes  full  on  the  old  man,  and 
the  Prince  wanted  no  more  than  what  the 
eyes  told  him. 

"She  is  a  glorious  creature,"  he  said  to 
himself. 


VI. 


The  next  morning  the  crash  came.  The 
Maestro  was  informed  that  only  one  more 
performance  could  be  allowed  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  and  that,  farther,  there. were  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  performance  being 
permitted  in  any  theatre  in  Vienna.  The 
old  man  was  crushed:  he  came  to  the 
Signorina  with  the  notice  in  his  hand. 

"  Mia  cara"  he  said,  making  great  efforts 
to  be  cahn,  ^*  this  is  the  end.  I  am  a  broken 
and  a  ruined  man.  I  have  been  all  my  life 
waiting  for  this  chance — ^this  gift  of  inspir- 
ation. I  thought  that  it  would  never  come  ;  it 
tarried  so  long,  and  I  grew  so  old.  At  last  it 
came,  but  only  just  in  time.  I  have  never 
written  anything  like  this  music,  and  never 
shall  again.  Now  it  is  stopped.  I  must  go. 
I  cannot  stay  where  it  must  not  be  played  ; 
I  must  go  somewhere,  and  take  my  music 
with  me.  It  will  not  be  for  long.  The 
Prince  will  not  leave  Vienna.  He  is  pleased 
with  the  city  and  with  his  reception.  I  must 
leave  you  all." 

The  girl  was  on  her  feet  before  him,  with 
flashing  eyes  which  were  full  of  tears. 

''Maestro  ! "  she  said ; ''  what  mean  you  to 
talk  in  this  way  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  will 
ever  leave  you,  that  I  will  stay  if  you  go  ] 


I  owe  everything  to  you.  I  cannot  sing 
without  you.  I  will  follow  you  to  Paris, 
anywhere.  Whatever  fortune  awaits  you 
shall  await  us  both." 

"Ah,  Tina,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  are 
very  good,  but  you  mistakoi  I  am  not  the 
great  master  you  suppose.  I  know  it  too 
well.  There  is  always  something  wanting  in 
my  notes.  When  you  sing  them,  well  and 
good.  Even  as  they  are  they  never  would 
have  been  scored  but  for  you.  When  I  leave 
you  the  glamour  will  be  taken  out  of  them. 
They  will  be  cold  and  dead :  no  one  will 
thii^  anything  of  them  any  more." 

"If  this  be  true,"  said  the  girl,  almost 
fiercely, "  it  is  all  the  more  reason  why  I  will 
never  leave  you  I  You  have  made  me,  as 
the  Prince  said ;  I  am  yours  for  life.  Wher- 
ever you  go  I  will  go ;  whatever  you  write 
I  will  sing.  If  we  fail,  we  fail  together.  If 
we  succeed  the  success  is  yours." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  a 
deeper  flush,  and  a  tender  confidence  which 
seemed  inspired, 

"  And  we  shall  succeed  !  I  have  not  yet 
sung  my  best.  I  too  know  it.  You  have 
not  yet  made  me  all  you  may.  Whatever 
you  teach  me  I  will  sing ! " 

The  old  man  looked  at  her,  as  well  he 
might,  deeply  moved,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"Tina,"  he  said,  "I  will  not  have  it. 
You  must  not  be  ruined  for  me.  You  must 
not  go.  Other  masters,  greater  than  I,  will 
finish  what  it  is  my  happiness  to  have  begun. 
The  world  will  ring  with  your  name.  Art 
will  be  enriched  with  your  glorious  singing. 
I  shall  hear  of  it  before  I  die.  The  old 
Maestro  will  say,  '  Ah,  that  is  the  girl  whom 
I  taught.' " 

The  girl  was  standing  now  quite  calm,  all 
trace  of  emotion  even  had  past  away.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  serene  smile  that  was 
sublime  in  its  rest.     It  was  not  worth  while 

even  to  say  a  word. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  decision  of  the  Maestro  and  the 
Signorina  filled  the  princely  household  with 
distress.  Tina  had  been,  at  Joyeuse,  the 
light  and  joy  of  a  joyful  place :  and  although 
the  household  saw  much  less  of  her  at  Vienna, 
yet  the  charm  of  her  presence  and  of  her 
triumphs  were  still  their  own.  The  Prince 
heard  the  news  with  absolute  dismay.  It 
was  not  only  that  he  had  begun  to  love  the 
girl,  he  conceived  that  she  belonged  to  him 
of  right.  The  Maestro  was  his;  he  had 
assisted,  maintained,  and  patronised  him : 
by  his  encouragement  and  in  his  service  he 
had  discovered  the  girl  and  trained  her  in 
music.     They  were  both  part  of  his  scheme, 
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of  his  art  of  life.  It  was  bad,  doubtless, 
that  when  he  had  attempted  still  higher 
flights,  when  he  had  wished  to  bring,  and, 
as  he  had  once  thought,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing, religion,  faith,  and  piety,  with  all  their 
delicate  loveliness,  to  grace  the  abundance  of 
his  life's  feast — it  was  bad,  doubtless,  that, 
at  the  moment  of  success,  a  terrible  catar 
strophe  should  have  cruelly  broken  this  lovely 
plaything,  and  left  him  with  a  haunting  con- 
science as  of  well-nigh  a  deliberate  murderer. 
All  this  was  bad,  but  now  he  seemed  about 
to  fail,  not  only  in  these  original  and  high 
efforts,  which  perhaps  had  never  been  at- 
tempted before,  but  in  the  simplest  schemes 
of  art ;  and  to  fail,  to  be  foiled  by  the  per- 
versity of  a  girl  1  He  had  great  influence  in 
Vienna ;  he  doubted  not  but  that  he  could 
soon  overcome  the  opposition  of  interested 
rivals,  or,  if  not  exactly  this,  there  were  other 
masters  besides  this  one,  there  was  other 
music  for  the  Signorina  to  sing.  He  believed 
with  him  that  her  future  would  be  brilliant, 
and  he  considered  himself  the  rightful  pos- 
sessor of  her  triumph  and  of  her  charm.  He 
imperiously  ordered  the  Maestro  to  remain. 

The  old  man  begged  to  be  excused. 

He  was  old  and  broken  down,  he  said, 
he  had  taught  the  Signorina  all  he  knew. 
Henceforward  he  must  pass  her  on  to  abler 
teachers.  It  was  no  wish  of  his  that  she 
should  accompany  him,  he  had  urged  her  to 
remain. 

In  truth,  as  was  not  wonderful,  his  whole 
heart  was  in  this  last  music  of  his:  as  a 
matter  of  selfish  pride  and  enjoyment  even, 
apart  from  his  narrow,  though  to  some 
extent  real,  conceptions  of  art,  he  must  hear 
it  again  performed  in  a  great  theatre,  and 
that  soon. 

The  vexation  of  the  Prince  became  exces- 
sive. He  lost  his  habitual  ease  and  serenity 
of  tone.     He  sent  for  Carricchio. 

The  Princess  Isoline  was  with  him. 

"  Let  the  girl  go,  Ferdinand,"  she  was 
jsaying.  "  Let  her  go  for  a  time.  She  will 
improve  by  travel,  and  by  singing  in  other 
cities.  She  is  of  a  gratefiil  and  alEectionate 
nature ;  be  sure  that  she  will  never  forget 
you :  she  will  retiim  when  you  send  for 
her." 

Then,  as  Carricchio  was  announced,  the 
Princess  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"  Carricchio,"  said  the  Prince  impetuously, 
"  you  must  stop  this  nonsense  of  the  Banti's 
leaving  Vienna.  If  the  Maestro  chooses  to 
stay,  well  and  good.  If  he  chooses  to  go,  also 
good.  He  will  be  a  stupid  old  fool  I  But  it 
is  his  own  business.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  but  Tina  shall  not  go.     She  belongs 


to  me.  I  will  not  have  it.  You  have  in- 
fluence with  her,  and  must  stop  it." 

'*  Highness,"  said  Carricchio,  "  she  will 
not  go  for  long.  The  Maestro  is  old  and 
broken ;  he  will  be  helpless  among  strangers, 
hostile  or  indiiferent.  She  will  be  friendless ; 
she  will  be  glad  to  come  back  ; "  and  there 
passed  over  Carricchio' s  face  an  unconscious 
habitual  grimace. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  Prince,  **  she  shaU 
not  go  at  all.  She  belongs  to  me :  voice  and 
body  and  soul,  she  belongs  to  me." 

He  was  flushed  with  excitement.  In  spite 
of  the  habitual  dignity  of  manner  and  of 
gesture  which  he  could  not  wholly  lose,  his 
appearance,  as  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  before  Carricchio,  was  so  strange,  so 
dilEerent  from  its  usual  lofty  quiet,  that  the 
latter  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  even 
apprehension. 

"  Mon  Frince"  he  said  at  last,  "  beware  ! 
Take  the  warning  of  an  old  man.  Let  her 
alone.  God  warns  every  man  once — some- 
times twice — seldom  a  third  time.  My 
Prince,  let  her  alone  ! " 

"  What,  Carricchio  ! "  said  the  Prince 
lightly.  "  Are  you  also  one  of  us  ?  Are  we 
all  in  love  with  a  little  singing-girl  ? " 

"  My  Prince,"  said  Carricchio,  "  it  matters 
little  what  an  old  fool  like  I  am  loves  or  does 
not  love.  I  am  a  broken  old  Arlecchino,  you 
a  prince.  She  will  have  none  of  us.  She 
alone  of  all  of  us — Prince  and  Princess  and 
clown  alike — has  solved  the  riddle  which  that 
boy,  whom  we  killed,  was  sent  to  teach  us. 
She  alone  has  made  her  life  an  art,  for  she 
alone  has  found  that  art  is  capable  of  saci*ifice. 
She  alone  of  all  of  us  has  ba^ed  her  art  upon 
nature  and  upon  love.  She  is  passionately 
devoted  to  her  master — her  father  in  art  and 
life,  for  he  rescued  her  from  poverty  and 
shame.  She  will  follow  him  through  the 
world.     Mon  Prince,  let  her  alone," 

"  To  let  her  go,"  said  the  Prince,  "  would 
be  to  spoil  everything.  Shall  I  give  up  a 
deliberate  plan  of  life,  finely  conceived  and 
carefully  carried  out,  to  gratify  the  whims 
of  a  foolish  girl  %  Why  is  religion  to  inter- 
fere always  with  art?  Why  is  sacrifice 
always  to  be  preached  to  us  ?  life  is  not 
sacrifice — it  is  a  morbid,  monkish  idea.  Life 
is  success,  fruition,  enjoyment.  Life  is  an 
art — religion  also  should  be  an  art." 

"  Where  there  is  love,"  said  Carricchio, 
'Hhere  must  be  sacrifice,  and  no  life  is 
perfect  without  love.  There  are  only  two 
things  capable  of  sacrifice- — nature  and 
love.  When  art  is  saturated  with  nattire 
and  elevated  by  love,  it  becomes  a  religion, 
but   religion  never    becomes    an    art;     for 
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art  without  nature  and  without  love  is 
partial  and  sel£sh,  and  cannot  include  the 
whole  of  life.  You  will  find,  believe  me, 
that  if  you  follow  art  apart  from  these  two, 
jovL  have  indeed  only  been  following  a  decep- 
tion, for  it  has  not  only  been  irreligion,  it 
has  been  bad  art." 

''The  sphere  of  religion,''  said  the  Prince, 
''is  the  present,  and  its  scope  the  whole  of 
human  life.  It  is,  therefore,  an  art.  If  art 
is  selfish,  so  is  religion.  The  most  disin- 
terested martyr  is  selfish,  for  he  is  following 
the  dictates  of  his  higher  self.  I  tell  you 
Tina  is  mine,  I  want  her.  She  shall  not 
go! 

"You  said  the  same  of  the  boy.  High- 
ness," said  Carricchio  gravely,  '*  yet  he  went 
—went  a  long  journey  from  us  all.  Ifon 
Princej  beware  ! " 


VIT. 

Failing  with  the  old  Axlecchino,  the 
Prince  determined  to  try  his  own  influence 
with  the  girl;  but  he  hetd  no  intention  of 
acting  in  a  blundering  and  inartistic  manner. 
He  was  too  good  an  artist  not  to  prepare 
the  way.  Having  failed  with  Carricchio,  he 
resolved  to  try  the  Maestro  once  more. 

He  sent  for  the  old  man.  *'  Maestro/'  he 
said, ''  I  regret  exceedingly  what  has  hap- 
pened. I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  disturbance 
immediately  after  coming  to  Court  after  so 
bng  an  absence.  It  would  not  be  well. 
But  we  shall  soon  put  things  right.  Mean- 
while, if  you  like  to  travel  for  a  few  months 
you  can  do  so.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it 
that  I  know  of,  but  it  will  be  an  entertain- 
ment for  you,  and  you  will  gather  ideas  for 
yoor  music,  and  no  doubt  fame  also.  If  the 
Signorina  remains  here,  you  shall  have  letters 
of  credit  on  Paris  or  any  other  city.  Ajs  you 
will  not  be  dependent  on  your  music,  it 
probably  will  be  a  great  success.  As  the 
Scripture  says,  'to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given.'  When  you  are  tired  of  wandering 
you  can  return.  But  Tina  remains  here — 
you  understand.' ' 

"I  have  already  tried  to  persuade  her, 
Highness,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Well  you  must  try  again.  You  shall 
snp  with  her  to-night,  as  you  are  neither  of 
yon  wanted  at  the  opera.  I  will  order 
supper  for  you  in  la  petite  Salle  beyond 
the  saLcn.  When  I  return  at  night  I  shall 
find  everything  arranged." 

The  Prince   himself  went  to  the  opera. 


He  did  not  care  to  be  seen,  as  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  received  a  slight,  but  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  was  interested  in  the 
performance,  which  was  a  new  opera  by 
Metastasio.  Indeed,  he  was  restless,  and 
wanted  diversion  of  any  kind. 

He  sat  well  back  in  his  box,  across  the 
front  of  which  the  delicate  lace  curtains  were 
partly  drawn.  Karl,  the  Jager,  and  the 
valet  who  attended,  had  left  the  box  and 
retired  to  their  own  gallery,  where  they 
criticised  the  play,  and  the  music,  with  more 
interest  than  did  their  master.  The  Prince 
lay  back  in  his  chair,  watching  the  piece 
listlessly  through  the  gauzy  screen,  and  lis- 
tening half  heedlessly  to  the  music — the 
wonderful  music  of  Pergolesi. 

The  fairy  world  of  song  and  harmony, 
peopled  by  fantastic  and  impossible  creatures 
who  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  the  melodies 
which  give  them  birth,  was  not  devoid  of 
powerful  and  pathetic  phases  of  passion  and 
of  character :  but  what  made  its  lesson  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  Prince's  frame  of 
mind,  and  gradually  aroused  his  languid 
interest,  was  the  subordination  of  passion 
and  character  to  the  nicest  art.  The  deepest 
sorrow  warbled  to  exquisite  airs;  passion, 
despairing  and  bewildered,  flinging  itself  as 
an  evil  thing  across  the  devious  paths  of 
Komance,  yet  never  for  a  second  forgetful 
of  the  nicest  harmony,  or  capable  of  a  jarring 
note.  This  ideal  musical  world — bizai*re  and 
rococo  as  in  some  respects  it  was — seemed 
to  the  Prince  in  some  sort  an  allegory,  or 
even  parody,  on  the  art-life  he  had  set  him- 
self to  create  or  to  perfect.  He  thought  he 
saw  that  even  its  faults  were  instinct  with, 
and  revealed,  the  secret  of  which  he  was  in 
search.  Faultiness  and  feebleness,  folly  and 
littleness,  seemed  restrained,  corrected,  trans- 
formed when  presented  in  solemn,  noble,  and 
pure  melodies.  Everything  in  this  parody  of 
life  was  ruled  by  art  just  as,  in  the  so-called 
reality,  he  had  wished.  The  lesson  was  not 
altogether  a  noble  one.  Passion,  ennobled  by 
art,  lost  its  fatal,  repellent  aspect,  and  became 
perfect  as  an  artistic  whole.  Here  the  poison 
worked  readily  in  the  Prince's  mind.  To 
sacrifice  the  least  portion  of  this  art-life  to 
any  narrow  illiterate  scruples  was  to  sin 
against  its  perfection,  without  which  the 
whole  structure  were  worthless.  Better,  far 
better,  throw  the  entire  scheme  to  the  winds. 
Imperfect  art  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  He 
had  already  forgotten,  if  he  had  ever  listened 
to  it,  Carricchio's  warning  against  unreal 
and  loveless  art. 

Moreover,  as  the  play  went  on,  and  the 
fantastic   adventures   and    fortunes    of    its 
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strange   actors  gradually  won  the   Prince's 

attention,  and  attracted  his  interest,  through 

the  gauzy  veil  of  the  curtains,  and  the  haze 

of   delicious  melody,  his  desire  was  excited 

and  he  longed  to  play  out  his  own  part  on  a 

real  stage,  and  with  tangible,  no  longer  ideal, 

deUghts  and  success.     Why  did  he  sit  there 

gazing  at  a  mere  show  of   life — when   life 

itself,  in   a   form   strangely   attractive   and 

prepared,  life  which  he  himself  had  in  some 

sort  formed  and  created  awaited  him,  with 

parts   and   scenes,   ready   for    the    playing, 

compared  to  which  all  the  glamour  of  the 

piece  before  him  was  a  mere  dream-ehadef 

fortune  had  been  kind  to  him ;  or  rather,  he 

thought,   his    patient    loyalty   to    art    had 

wrought    the    usual    result.      As    he    had 

foUowed  his  steadfast  course,  nature,  chance, 

the   confusions   and   spite   of   men   had  all 

tended    to   co-operate   with   him,   had   each 

suppHed  a   thread   of    gold   to   perfect   his 

brilliant  woof   of   coloured   existence.     The 

moment  seemed  at  hand ;  let  him  no  longer 

dally  with  shadows,  but  play  his  own  part, 

compared  with  which  the  piece  before  him 

was  poor  and  tame. 

*  ♦  *  #     . 

^^  La  petite  ScUle"  as  the  Prince  had  called 
it — in  which  supper  had  been  laid  for  Tina 
and  the  Maestro — was  situated  at  the  end  of 
a  splendid  ^*  apartemerUf'^  which  contained 
the  scUon  and  the  other  reception-rooms  of 
the  Hdtel.  It  communicated  with  other 
rooms  and  private  staircases,  and  was  there- 
fore peculiarly  suitable  for  piirposes  of  retire- 
ment. It  was  decorated,  with  the  picturesque 
daintiness  of  the  French  Ck)urt,  in  panels 
painted  in  imitation  of  Watteau,  festooned 
with  silk,  embroidered  with  flowers.  One  or 
two  cabinets  supporting  plate,  and  chairs 
richly  embroidered  in  vari-coloured  silk 
completed  the  furniture.  The  supper  was 
served  on  a  small  round  table,  with  a  costly 
service  of  china  and  Venetian  glass. 

Tina  had  accepted  the  invitation  with 
pleasure.  She  had  feared  that  this  evening, 
when  the  work '  of  another  was  being  per- 
formed at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  great  masterpiece,  would 
have  been  a  time  of  great  depression  with 
the  Maestro,  and  she  resolved  to  endeavour 
to  cheer  him.  She  had  dressed  herself  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  without  thought  of 
cost.  She  had  never  looked  so  charming — 
every  day  seemed  to  mature  her  beauty. 
The  supper  was  all  that  could  have  been 
expected  or  wished  ;  nevertheless  the  Maestro 
was  distrait  and  even  sulky.  Tina  lavished 
her  bewitching  wiles  and  enchantments  upon 
him  in  vain. 


After  the  first  course  or  two,  which  it 
must  be  admitted  were  served  by  the  attend- 
ants in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner, 
the  Maestro  dismissed  the  servants,  sayin^: 
that  the  Signoriiui  and  he  wonld  p^ 
waiting  upon  themselves:  dumb  waiters, 
containing  wines  and  other  accessories,  were 
placed  by  the  table's  side,  and  the  servants 
left  the  room. 

Still  the  Maestro  seemed  ill  at  ease.  Tina, 
finding  that  her  sallies  were  received  with  a 
morose  indifEerence,  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
sat  furtively  glancing  at  her  companion, 
with  a  pouting,  disconsolate  air  wMch,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  would  have  been 
found  irresistible  even  by  an  ascetic. 

At  last,  the  Maestro,  after  several  futile 
attempts,  and  with  an  awkward  and  embar- 
rassed air,  began, 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Signora,''  he  said, 
''  over  my  future  plans,  and  I  have  resolved 
not  to  try  to  get  my  music  performed,  at 
present  at  any  rate,  in  any  great  city.  I  am 
old  and  want  rest.  I  propose  to  travel  for 
a  few  months.  It  will  therefore  not  be 
necessary  to  take  you  from  Yienna.'* 

HiB  maimer  JL  so  constrained,  and  his 
resolution  so  unexpected,  that  the  girl  looked 
at  him  with  perplexity.  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  her,  in  her  ignorance,  to 
perceive  that  what  was  troubling  the  Maestro 
was  the  difficulty  of  concealing  from  himself 
that  he  had  accepted  a  bribe  to  desert  his 
art  and  his  friend. 

**  Maestfo,''  she  said  at  last,  "  what  can 
you  mean  1 — you  to  whom  it  has  been  given 
to  achieve  such  a  success)  How  can  you 
talk  of  rest  f  What  rest  can  be  more  perfect 
than  to  listen  to  your  own  wonderful  music  t 
To  see,  to  feel,  the  power  of  your  glorious  art 
over  others,  over  yourself)  " 

The  Maestro  hesitated  and  floundered 
worse  than  before.  He  was,  as  he  had  said 
himself,  when  under  the  influence  of  as  noble 
feeling  as  he  was  capable  of,  a  bad  artist ; 
but  he  had  suflicient  of  the  true  instinct  to 
be  conscious  of  his  bad  work.  He  was 
ashamed  of  himself  and  of  his  /ain^nttse. 
He  made  a  bungling  business  of  it  all  round. 

He  had,  before  the  Prince  had  made  his 
offer,  begun  to  regret  that  in  a  moment  of 
irritation  he  had  been  so  precipitate  in  in- 
sisting upon  leaving  Vienna ;  but  now  that 
an  offer  of  freedom,  of  a  sojourn  in  Paris,  of 
independent  means,  was  made  him,  the 
proposal  was  too  attractive  to  be  declined. 
He  felt  beside  that  there  was  so  much  truth 
in  the  Prince's  bitter  phrase — when  he  was 
independent  of  his  music,  he  felt  certain 
that  his  music  would  be  a  great  success. 
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*<It  will  be  better  so,  Faustina,"  he  said 
at  last ;  ''  you  will  be  happier  here.  You 
will  have  plenty  to  sing,  plenty  to  teach 
JOJL    The  Prince  will  be  pleased.'' 

She  was  still  looking  at  him  wonderingly, 
but  a  smile  was  slowly  growing  in  her  eyes. 
She  judged  him  by  a  nature  as  generous  and 
unselfish  as  his  was  paltry  and  mean. 

^  You  are  saying  this,"  she  said,  *'  for  my 
sake.  Tou  fear  that  I  shall  suffer  hardship 
and  want.  You  sacrifice  yourself  —  more 
than  jourself — for  me." 

This  turn  in  the  conversation  completed 
the  vexation  of.  the  Maestro.  When  you  are 
doing  a  particularly  mean  thing,  nothing  is 
more  aggravating  than  to  have  noble  and 
generous  motives  imputed  to  you ;  and  to 
have  a  very  pretty  woman  offer  herself  to 
jon,  unreservedly,  when  motives  of  paltry 
selfishness  render  the  offer  unacceptable,  is 
enough  to  provoke  any  man. 
The  old  man  lost  his  temper  completely. 
*' Faustina,"  he  said,  ''you  are  a  fool.  I 
have  told  you  already  that  I  intend  to  travel, 
without  thinking  of  work  or  of  pay.  You 
most  stay  here.  I  shall  not  want  you.  You 
have  everything  here  you  can  wish.  The 
Prince  is  your  lover.  You  have  a  brilliant 
future  before  you.  Don't  let  me  have  any 
more  trouble  about  you." 

Still  the  girl  could  not  believe  that  her 
friend  and  teacher  meant  to  cast  her  off. 
She  was  looking  at  him  wonderingly  and  sadly. 
"Maestro,"  she  said,  "you  are  not  well. 
You  are  cross  and  tired ;  we  will  not  speak 
of  this  any  more  to-night.  This  worry  has 
made  you  ill.  To-morrow  you  will  see  quite 
differently.  You  can  never  leave  your  art — 
and  Tina." 

This  feminine  persistency,  as  it  seemed  to 
him — ^this  leaving  a  discussion  open  which  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  should  be  closed 
that  night — was  too  much  for  the  Maestro. 

**  I  leave  Vienna,"  he  said  brutally,  "  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  I  suppose  that  you 
wOl  not  insist  on  following  me  uninvited. 
If  so,  I  shall  know  what  to  do." 

This  tone  and  look  revealed  to  the  girl,  at 
last,  that  she  was  cast  off  and  discarded  by 
the  only  man  for  whom  she  really  cared. 
She  thi^w  herself  on  her  knees  beside  his 
ehair,  and  caught  his  hand. 

"Maestro,"  she  said  passionately,  "you 
will  not  be  so  cruel  I  You  will  not  leave 
me!  What  can  I  do?  How  can  I  live, 
without  you!  I  cannot  sing  without  you. 
I  am  your  child.  You  took  me  out  of  the 
gutter ;  you  taught  me  all  I  know ;  you 
made  me  all  I  am.  I  will  do  anything  you 
tell  me.     I  will  not  trouble  you.     I  will  not 


speak  even  I  I  care  for  no  one  exc^>t  for 
you.  I  know  you  better,  I  can  care  for  you, 
can  serve  you  better,  than  they  aU.  You 
will  not  be  so  cruel  1  You  will  not  send  me 
away  from  you." 

The  more  passionately  she  spoke,  the  more 
rapid  and  fervent  her  utterance,  the  more 
fretful  and  irritated  did  the  old  man  become. 
He  pushed  her  roughly  from  him. 

"  Tina,"  he  said  again,  "  you  are  a  fool. 
Get  up  from  your  knees.  I  don*t  want  any 
of  this  stage-acting  here." 

He  rose  himself,  and  began  to  wander 
about  the  room,  muttering  and  grumbling. 

As  he  pushed  her  rudely  from  him,  the 
girl  rose,  and  retreating  some  steps  from  the 
table^  gazed  at  bim  with  a  dazed,  wondering 
look,  as  of  one  before  whose  eyes  some 
strange  unaccountable  thing  was  happening. 

She  was  standing,  in  her  brilliant  beauty 
and  in  her  delicate  and  fantastic  dress,  her 
hands  clasped  before  her.  The  jewels  on 
her  fingers  and  on  her  breast  paled  before 
the  solemn  glow  of  her  wonderful  eyes, 
which  were  dry,  only,  from  the  intensity  of 
her  thought. 

"  No,"  she  said  at  last,  as  it  would  seem 
in  answer  to  some  unspoken  question.  "  No. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  this.  A  woman's 
heart  is  easily  won.  I  am  not  th'e  first,  by 
many,  who  has  found  that  out,  too  late." 

It  might  have  seemed  impossible,  to  one 
easily  stirred,  easily  wrought  upon  by  a 
woman's  beauty — it  would  surely  have  seemed 
impossible  to  such  a  one  that  any  could  gaze 
on  a  sight  like  this  and  harbour  a  selfish 
thought,  but  the  old  man  was  perfectly 
unmoved. 

"  It  is  always  the  way,"  he  said  peevishly, 
"  always  the  way  with  women ;  now  we  shall 
have  a  scene — tears — entreaties.  I  shall  be 
called  all  manner  of  hard  names  for  giving 
sensible  advice." 

And  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  girl, 
and  stood  sullenly,  gazing  apparently  upon 
one  of  the  painted  panels  of  the  wall. 

For  about  a  minute  there  was  a  terrible 
pause,  then  the  curtains  that  veiled  the  salon 
were  drawn  forcibly  back,  and  the  groom 
of  the  chambers,  who  was  a  Frenchman, 
announced  suddenly, 

"  Monseigneur  le  Prince.** 


YIII. 

The  Prince  came  forward  smiling.  The 
Maestro  made  a  gesture  of  inexpressible 
relief.  He  shuffled  off  toward  the  still  opened 
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curtain,  and  turning  as  he  reached  it,  he 
bowed  to  the  ground  before  his  patron  and 
his  pupil,  and  disappeared  through  the  open- 
ing, as  the  servant  let  the  curtain  drop.  We 
shall  not  care,  I  think,  to  see  him  again. 

Faustina  looked  still  more  scared  and  be- 
wildered than  before  at  this  sudden  change 
of  actors  and  of  parts.  She  would  gladly 
•  have  left  the  room,  but  she  was  incapable  of 
anything  of  the  kind — besides,  where  should 
she  gol  The  scene  seemed  to  swim  before 
her  eyes,  and  the  lights  to  Bicker.  She  sank 
down  on  her  chair  again. 

The  Prince  had  never  looked  so  well.  He 
was  flushed  with  excitement,  and  the  habitual 
insoticiance  of  his  manner  had  given  place  to 
a  reality  and  earnestness  of  purpose  which 
rendered  eloquent  his  every  gesture  and  look. 
He  was  exquisitely  dressed  in  silk  em- 
broidered with  flowers.  The  priceless  lace  at 
his  wrists  and  throat  accommodated  itself, 
with  a  delicate  fulness,  to  the  soft  outline  of 
his  dress  and  figure.  His  expression  was 
full  of  kindliness  and  protection,  but  of  kind- 
liness delicate  and  refined.  The  girl's  eyes 
were  fascinated  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Have  you  quarrelled  with  the  Maestro  1 
Tina,''  said  the  Prince.  **  He  seemed  in  a 
marvellous  hurry  to  be  gone." 

Faustina  made  two  or  three  ineffectual 
attempts  to  speak  before  she  could  find  her 
voice.     She  burst  into  tears. 

"  He  is  cruel  1  cruel !  "  she  said.  "  He 
does  not  love  me.  He  will  not  have  me  any 
longer.     He  throws  me  away." 

"  Poor  child !  "  said  the  Prince,  "  you  will 
not  be  deserted.  I  am  your  friend,  we  are 
all  your  friends.  The  Maestro  even  will 
come  back  to  you.  He  is  cross  and  angry. 
When  he  finds  how  lost  he  is  without  you  and 
your  lovely  voice,  he  will  come  back  to  you, 
you  and  he  will  carry  all  before  you  again." 

*^  Speak  to  him,  Highness  ! "  cried  the  girl 
passionately.  "  You  are  kind  and  good  to 
all — kinder  than  any  one  to  me.  Speak 
to  him !  do  not  let  him  go  without 
me !  He  cannot  live  without  his  music, 
and  no  one  surely  can  know  his  music  so 
well  as  I,  whom  he  has  taught ! " 

She  looked  so  indescribably  attractive  in 
her  tears  and  her  distress  that  the  Prince 
wondered  at  the  sight.  "  Let  her  go, 
indeed  ! " 

"  Tina,"  he  said  very  kindly,  "  I  fear  that 
can  hardly  be.  The  Maestro  is  only  going 
for  a  time.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  need  that 
he  should  go  at  all.  It  is  his  own  wish,  his 
own  wish,  Tina.  He  is  too  old  to  ma^  his 
way  among  strangers,  and  will  soon  come 
back.     But  you  we  cannot  spare.     You  are 


too  much  a  favourite  with  us  all.  We  are 
too  much  accustomed  to  you  :  every  one 
would  miss  you — ^the  Princess  and  all.  You 
must  stay  with  us." 

<<I  cannot  stay,"  said  the  girl,  looking 
earnestly  and  beseechingly  at  the  Prince. 
"  I  want  to  go  with  him." 

The  Prince  hesitated  for  a  moment.  In 
an  instantaneous  flash  of  thought  the  two 
paths  lay  open  before  him,  plain  and  clear  to 
be  seen.  Carricchio's  warning  struck  him 
again  with  renewed  force.  The  more  terrible 
presage  of  Mark's  death  cast  itself  ghostlike 
before  his  steps.  He  could  plead  no  excuse 
of  self-deception  :  he  saw  the  beauty  and  the 
danger  of  the  way  which  lay  before  him  on 
either  hand.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
then  he  deliberately  chose  the  lower  path. 

'*  Tina,"  he  said,  **  1  cannot  spare  you,  you 
must  not  go.  You  are  mine,  I  love  you,  you 
belong  to  me  ; "  and  he  stepped  forward,  as 
if  to  take  her  in  his  arms. 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet.  She  drew 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  her  splendid 
eyes,  expanded  to  their  full  orbit,  flashed 
upon  the  Prince  with  a  look  of  astonishment 
and  reproach.  With  the  entire  power  of  her 
trained  voice,  which,  magnificent  as  it  was, 
could  still  but  imperfectly  render  the  reality 
of  remonstrance  and  pathetic  regret,  she 
uttered  but  one  word — "  Prince  I " 

The  cadence  of  her  voice,  trembling  in 
the  passionate  intensity  of  musical  tone, 
the  whole  power  of  her  woman's  nature, 
exerted  to  its  full  in  expostulation  and 
reproach — the  magnetic  force  of  her  intense 
consciousness — struck  upon  the  conscience 
and  cultured  taste  of  the  Prince  with  crush- 
ing effect.  He  lost  the  perfectly  serene  tone 
of  pose  and  demeanour  which  distinguished 
him  and  became  him  so  well.  He  aged  pe]> 
ceptibly,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  ten  years. 
The  fatal  step  which  he  had  taken  was  re- 
vealed to  him  in  a  moment  as  in  a  flash  of 
light,  with  all  the  stain  and  taint  with  which 
it  had  tarnished  the  fair  dream  of  finished 
art  which  he  had  conceived  it  possible  to 
perfect.  He  was  utterly  demoralised  and 
crushed.  Mark's  death  was  nothing  to  this. 
That  had  been  a  terrible  mistake,  but  his 
part  in  it  had  been  indirect,  and  his  motive, 
at  least  sq  he  flattered  himself,  comparatively 
high ;  but  this  action,  so  entirely  his  own, 
revealed  to  him,  in  its  vulgar  commonplace- 
ness,  by  the  glorious  perfection  of  the  girl's 
action  and  tone,  withered  him  with  a  sense 
of  irreparable  failure  and  disgrace.  He 
made  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to 
rally  ;  it  was  impossible — there  was  nothing 
for  him  but  to  leave  the  room. 
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Faustina  was  unconscious  of  his  going. 
She  found  herself  left  alone.  The  situation 
was  still  not  without  its  difficulties.  She 
was  alone,  unattended  hy  servants,  she  knew 
not  where  to  go,  how  to  leave  the  HdteL 
She  lay  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  swoon  ; 
then  she  rose  and  wandered  from  the  room. 
The  only  means  of  exit  with  which  she 
was  acquainted  was  through  the  curtains 
into  the  scUon,  She  parted  them  and  went 
oat,  hardly  knowing  what  she  did. 

The  vast  salon  was  hut  dimly  lighted  and 
DO  senrants  were  to  he  seen,  the  whole  house 
ffiemed  silent  and  deserted  ;  more  especially 
these  state  apartments.  She  passed  slowly 
and  with  faltering  steps  down  the  slippery 
floor  of  the  salon  with  its  dimly  lighted 
candelahra  of  massive  silver  and  its  half  seen 
portraits,  and  opening  the  great  door  at  the 
opposite  end  found  herself  in  an  antechamber 
which  communicated  with  a  grand  staircase, 
both  ascending  and  descending.  To  descend 
was  evidently  useless,  she  could  not  go  out 
into  the  streets  of  Vienna  alone  at  night  and 
in  her  fanciful  dress.  She  went  up  the  wide 
staircase  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  female 
domestics  who  would  help  her :  as  she  reached 
the  next  flight  the  soimd  of  music,  subdued 
and  solemn,  fell  upon  her  ear.  She  knew 
enough  of  German  music  to  know  that  it 
was  the  tune  of  a  hymn. 

The  door  of  the  room  from  which  the 
sound  seemed  to  come  stood  partly  open. 
She  went  in. 

Before  an  harpsichord,  with  her  hand  care- 
leesly  passing  over  the  keys,  and  her  head 
turned  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  stood  the 
Princes  Isoline.  The  light  of  a  branched 
candelabra  fell  full  upon  her  stately  figure 
revealing  the  compassionate,  lofty  expression 
of  her  beautiful  face.  The  girl  crossed  the 
room  towards  her  and  fell  on  her  knees  at 
her  feet. 

"  Child,"  said  the  Princess,  "  what  is  it  ? 
Why  are  you  here  ? " 

**  I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  girl ;  and  now  at 
last  she  found  it  possible  to  weep.  '*I  do 
not  know  what  has  happened.  The  Maestro 
has  forsaken  me,  and  I  have  insulted  the 
Prince." 

Gradually,  in  a  broken  way,  she  told  her 
atory,  kneeling  by  the  Princess  who  stood 
serenely,  her  fingers  still  wandering  over  the 
harpsichord  keys,  her  left  hand  caressing  the 
gbl's  hair  and  cheek. 

"He  was  a  wonderful  child,"  said  the 
Princess  at  last,  more  to  herself  than  to 
Faustina,  for  as  she  spoke  she  played  again 
the  simple  notes  of  the  Lutheran  hymn. 
''He  was  truly  a  wonderful  child.     A  very 


Christ- child  it  seems  to  me,  in  his  simple 
life  and  sudden  death ;  for  though  what  he 
did  was  little,  yet  the  lives  of  all  of  us  seem 
different  for  his  life — changed  since  his 
death.  As  for  me,  since  his  life  crossed 
my  path,  I  have  seen  more,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  Christ's 
working  in  paths  and  among  lives  where  I 
never  thought  to  look  for  it  before." 

Faustina  did  not  reply,  and  the  Princess 
played  several  bars  of  the  hymn  before  she 
spoke  again. 

''  Do  you  not  see,"  she  said  at  last,  *'  the 
blessing  it  has  been  also  to  my  brother  the 
•Prince  ? — for  the  desire  that  he  felt,  surely  a 
noble  one,  to  refine  the  life  of  art  by  the 
sacred  touch  of  religion — the  effort  that  he 
made,  though  it  seemed  a  failure,  and  was 
made — it  may  be,  I  dare  not  judge  him — 
blindly,  and  in  a  mistaken  fashion  ;  yet  this 
effort  has  to-night  proved  his  own  salvation, 
through  you." 

She  stopped,  and  again  the  notes  of  the 
hymn  soundod  through  the  room. 

"  Carricchio  was  right,"  she  went  on, 
"  when  he  told  the  Ptince  that  you  alone  of 
all  of  us  had  solved  the  riddle,  for  on  you 
alone  has  art  exercised  its  supreme,  its 
magic  touch,  in  drawing  out  and  developing 
the  emotions,  the  powers  of  the  soul.  You 
alone  possessed  the  perfect  gift  of  nature — 
the  untainted  well-spring  of  natural  life — 
which  assimilated  Mark's  spirit  with  your 
spirit,  and  reproduced  his  life  within  your 
own. 

Faustina  dropped  the  Princess's  hand, 
which  she  had  taken,  and  bent  her  head  still 
lower,  as  if  shrinking  from  her  kindly  praise. 

''The  Prince  also  had  something  of  this 
gift,  and,  in  so  far  as  he  had,  he  bmlt  up  by 
his  own  action  what  in  his  supreme  need 
saved  him  from  his  lower  self.  I  have  come 
to  see  that  the  world's  virtues,  which,  in  my 
self-righteous  isolation  I  despised,  are  often, 
as  I  blindly  said  to  the  boy,  nearer  Christ's 
than  my  vaunted  ones ;  that  the  world-spirit 
is  often  the  Christ-spirit,  and  that  when  we 
begin  to  see  that  His  footsteps  may  be  traced 
in  paths  where  we  little  expect  to  find  them, 
we  shall  no  longer  dare  to  talk  of  the  secular 
life.  Your  little  brother  that  died  was  not 
without  his  work,  and  the  canary  even  was 
the  type  of  a  nobler  life,  even  as  Mark's 
death  was  the  type  of  a  nobler  death.  In 
strange  and  unlooked-for  ways  the  mission 
of  sacrifice  and  love  fulfils  itself,  and,  living 
in  the  full  light  of  its  influence,  we  can 
never  realise  the  blessing  we  have  derived, 
the  changed  aspect  of  the  race  we  have 
inherited^  from  the  Cross  of  Christ." 
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The  next  evening  there  was  given,  at  the 
Imperial  Palace,  a  ball  and  supper,  to  which 
none  but  la  haute  Tiohlesse  were  invited. 
The  dancing  began  with  a  brilliant  Polonaise, 
which,  headed  by  the  Empress-Queen  and  her 
husband,  passed  through  the  rooms  in  stately 
procession,  in  Angular  and  picturesque  con- 
trast and  harmony  with  another  faded  and 
more  solemn  procession  and  array  of  figures 
in  antique  armour  and  dainty  ruffs  and 
doublets,  and  gold  chains  and  princely 
mantles,  the  ancestral  portraits  who  watched 
the  formal  slow  dance-movement  from  the 
walls. 

After  the  Polonaise  came  the  supper, 
which  was  somewhat  prolonged.  The  supper 
over,  a  minuet  was  danced,  and  afterward, 
the  company  being  now  happy  and  cheerful, 
and  being  moreover  of  suf&ciently  high  and 
similar  rank  to  dispense  with  somewhat  of 
the  rigid  court  etiquette,  began  to  wander 
through  the  rooms  in  an  informal  manner, 
and  to  arrange  contre-danses  among  them- 
selves. 

In  those  days  the  contre-danse  had  not 
hardened  itself  into  the  quadrille.  It  was 
danced,  not  in  fours,  but  in  sets  of  varying 
numbers,  and  of  characters  and  figures  mostly 
undefined. 

In  one  of  the  great  halls,  recently  erected 
by  the  Emperor-architect,  Charles  VI.,  in  a 
different  taste  from  the  older  rooms,  with 
marble  floors  and  ceiling,  and  lined  with 
mirrors — ^a  very  large  set,  composed  of  guests 
of  the  highest  rank,  was  being  watched 
by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  their  com- 
panions. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  magnificent 
or  fascinating  sight,  reflected  and  multiplied 
as  it  was  by  the  mirrors  on  the  walls. 

The  Princess  von  Isenberg-Wertheim  was 
dancing  with  a  young  no.ble,  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Colleredo,  a  very  handsome,  but 
gay  and  reckless  young  man.  The  dance 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  musicians  playing 
one  of  the  last  figures,  La  Pastordle,  to  a 
very  delicate  and  fine  movement,  to  which 
the  dancers  were  devoting  their  utmost, 
closest,  attention  and  skill. 

As  the  Princess  was  standing  by  her 
partner,  awaiting  their  turn  to  go  down 
the  dance,  a  slight  movement  caused  her  to 
turn  her  head,  and  she  found  the  Count,  her 
friend»  standing  close  to  her. 

"I  am  sorry  to  interrupt.  Princess,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  *'  but  I  fear  something 
serious  has  happened  to  the  Prince.  He 
cannot  be  found.'' 


The  Princess  turned  very  pale.  She 
caught  her  breath  for  a  moment,  then  she 
said,  in  the  same  tone,  *'  Where  is  Karl,  the 
Jager  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  Count.  "I 
never  thought  of  him." 

"  Then  he  is  not  here,"  said  the  Princess, 
with  a  relieved  air.  *^  Xf  Karl  is  with  him, 
the  Prince  is  safe." 

The  Count  made  a  very  slight  movement 
of  his  shoulders,  but  the  Princess  turned 
serenely  to  the  young  man. 

"  We  will  finish  the  figure,  Monseigneur," 
she  said,  graciously,  **  then,  perhaps,  you  will 
excuse  me." 

"Nothing  has  happened  to  the  Prince, 
believe  me,"  said  the  young  man,  kindly,  as 
they  moved  down  the  room.  **  He  has  doubt- 
less gone  on  some  pnvate  expedition  with 
his  servant.  He  probably  forgot  to  leave  a 
message,  and  wUl  return  to-morrow." 

The  Princess  was  so  reassured,  apparently, 
by  these  reflections  that  she  remained  for 
the  final  figure  of  the  dance.  Then  she  left 
the  palace  and,  declining  the  Count's  com- 
pany, drove  to  her  I£6Ul  alone. 

She  was  more  strangely  moved  than  she 
could  have  accounted  for  her  herself.  She 
was  indeed  frightened  and  perplexed  by  her 
own  feelings.  She  felt  herself  influenced  by 
an  hitherto  unrecognised  power,  and,  as  it 
were,  driven  onwards  by  an  overpowering 
impulse,  not  her  own. 

Ketuming  as  she  did  at  an  unexpected 
hour  her  women  were  not  in  waiting  for  her, 
and  leaving  the  servants  who  had  accom- 
panied her  from  the  palace  in  the  hall  of  the 
HGtd,  she  wandered  up  the  great  staircase 
alone.  The  corridors  and  rooms  were  dimly 
lighted,  and  a  perfect  stillness  reigned  through 
the  house. 

The  Princess  ascended  slowly  towards  her 
own  apartment,  where  she  expected  to  find 
some,  at  least,  of  her  dressers,  and  in  so 
doing,  in  a  dimly  lighted  corridor,  she  passed 
the  rooms  allotted  to  her  children.  The 
thought  of  them  was  not  indeed  in  her 
mind,  when,  as  she  passed  a  door,  she  fancied 
that  she  heard  a  suppressed,  continued,  cry- 
ing, as  of  children  in  distress.  Still  more 
moved  and  troubled  by  this  faint  pathetic 
sound,  she  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 
The  room  was  an  ante-chamber  and  both  it 
and  the  apartment  beyond  were  dark.  The  , 
Princess  procured  a  small  lamp  from  the 
corridor  and  entered  the  suite  of  rooms. 

In  the  bed  chamber  beyond  the  ante- 
chamber she  found  the  children,  both  sitting^ 
up  in  one  bed,  clasped  in  each  others'  arms, 
and    crying  quietly.      The   little  boy   had 
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evidently  oome  for  shelter  and  comfort  to  his 
sister's  bed. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  children  t ''  said  the 
Princess,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  the  little 
ones  strangely  soft  and  kind.  *^  Why  are 
jou  not  asleep  1 " 

The  children  had  ceased  crying,  and  were 
looking  at  her  wonderingly  as  she  stood  in 
her  jewels  and  ball-dress,  a  brilliant  scarf  of 
Indian  work  hanging  from  her  arm,  the 
lamp  in  her  hand.  They  hardly  knew  whether 
it  was  their  mother,  whom  they  saw  so 
aeldom,  or  some  serene  ethereal  visitant,  who 
resembled  her  in  face  and  form. 

The  little  Princess,  however,  with  the  self- 
poBsession  of  her  class,  apparently  left  this 
point  midecided,  and  began  in  her  quiet, 
stately  little  way  to  explam. 

''It  was  dark,"  she  said,  ''and  we  were 
asleep,  Fritz  and  I,  and  we  both  dreamed  the 
same  dream.     We  thought  that  we   were 
walking  in  a  beautiful  garden,  where  there 
were  trees,  and  flowers,  and  butterflies,  and 
wide  cascades  of  water,  in  which  rainbows 
▼ere  shining :  and  while   we  were  playing 
there,  and   were    very   happy   chasing   the 
hatt^rfliee,   the   Herr  Tutor,  who   was    an 
fingel,  and  who  went  to  heaven,  came  and 
took  us  by  the   hand ;    and,  when  we  saw 
his  face,  we  knew  that  he  is  an  angel  now ; 
and  he  led  us  through  the  garden,  and  talked 
to  us  of  many  things — of  God,  and  of  angels, 
and  of  heaven — ^just  as  he  used  to  do.     But 
I  saw  that,  though  he  talked  so  pleasantly, 
he  was   leading    us    out    of   this   pleasant 
garden,  and  the  flowers  grew  dim,  and  the 
butterflies  flew  away,  and  the  sky  became 
very  dark.     And  he  led  us  quite  out  of  the 
garden   into   a   burial-ground,  where   there 
were  tombs,  and  open  graves,  and  crosses, 
and  tall  dark  trees  that  bore  no  flower ;  and 
the  Herr  Tutor  told  us  not  to  be  afraid,  and 
led  us  on  through  the  graves  without  speak- 
ing any  more.     He  led  us  into  the  midst  of 
the  burial-ground,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
burial-ground  there  was  a  Calvary,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Calvary  there  was  a  bier. 
And  on  the  bier  we  saw  you  and  papa  lying 
quite  straight  and  still,  and  we  thought  that 
you  were  dead.     And  the  Herr  Tutor  van- 
ished away ;  and  we  were  so  frightened  that 
we  cried.     And  we  knelt  side  by  side,  and 
prayed  to  the  Christ  that  He  would  come 
down.     And  the  Christ  came  down  from  the 
cross,  and  came  to  the  bier,  and  touched  it, 
and  you  and  papa  stood  up  beautiful  and 
smiling,   and    came   towards   us   with   out- 
stretched hands,   and  the   Christ   vanished 
away.    And  we  were  so  glad  that  we  awoke ; 
and  it  was  dark,  and  there  was  no  Christ, 


and  no  Herr  Tutor  who  is  an  angel,  and  no 
papa,  and  no  one  to  tell  us  what  to  do,  or 
where  to  go," 

As  the  little  Princess  ceased,  some  ser- 
vants came  in,  with  whispered  explanations 
and  apologies.  The  Princess  went  to  her 
own  room.  She  had  not  known  what  to  say 
to  the  child  ;  indeed  she  hardly  knew  what 
had  passed.  She  allowed  herself  to  be  un- 
dressed, and  lay  down. 

But,  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  hours  that 
preceded  the  dawn,  an  overpowering  rest- 
lessness took  possession  of  her.  A  sense  of 
strange  forces  and  influences,  to  which  she 
was  utterly  unaccustomed,  seemed  present  to 
her  spirit :  a  crowd  of  fair  and  heavenly 
existences,  which  seemed  to  follow  on  the 
steps  of  that  singular  boy  who  had  first 
attracted  her  wearied  fancy,  the  Signorina's 
singing,  which  had  stamped  this  impression 
upon  her  mind,  the  strange  tenderness  she 
had  been  conscious  of,  the  renewed  sense  of 
her  husband's  grace  and  beauty,  his  alarming 
absence,  her  children's  mystical  dream.  A  new 
world  seemed  to  open  to  her.  She  felt  how 
poor  and  bare  her  life  had  been,  how  deserted 
by  these  gracious  creatiures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, how  unblessed  by  the  purest,  the  truest 
art — ^the  art  of  pathos  and  of  love. 

With  the  streaks  of  dawn  that  stole  into 
the  chamber,  she  was  conscious  of  an  irre- 
pressible desire  that  took  possession  of  her, 
to  rise  and  go  forth.  An  irresistible  power 
seemed  to  draw  her  to  follow  :  she  rose,  and 
dressing  herself  in  such  clothes  as  were  at 
hand,  she  went  out. 

The  house  itself  was  quite  still,  but  faintly 
in  the  distance  might  be  heard  the  sound  of 
a  bell.  In  so  religious  a  Court  as  that  of 
Vienna,  there  were  private  chapels  attached 
to  most  of  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and 
there  was  one  attached  to  a  neighbouring 
palace,  to  which  there  was  a  private  com- 
munication with  the  Hdtel  taken  by  the 
Prince. 

Following  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  Prin- 
cess traversed  several  passages,  and  reached 
at  last  a  staircase,  down  which  she  turned. 
As  she  reached  the  first  landing,  two  women 
came  out  from  an  open  door.  They  started 
at  the  sight  of  the  Princess.  They  were  the 
Princess  Isoline  and  Faustina. 

"  Is  it  you.  Princess  ] "  said  the  former. 
"  What  has  csilled  you  up  so  early  ] " 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  chapel,  Isoline  ? " 
said  the  Princess.    "  May  I  come  with  you? " 

The  three  ladies  entered  the  chapel  by  a 
private  door,  which  led  them  to  a  pew  behind 
the  stalls.     Upon  the  original  Gothic  stone- 
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work  and  tracery  of  the  chapel,  which  was 
very  old,  had  been  introduced  rococo  work 
in  mahogany  and  brass,  angels  and  trumpets 
and  scrolls.  The  stalls  and  organs  were 
covered  with  filigree  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  windows  filled  with  paintings  in  the 
same  florid  and  incongruous  taste.  There 
were  few  persons  in  the  chapel,  most  of  them 
being  ladies  from  the  adjoining  palaces,  to- 
gether with  a  few  musicians,  for  the  musical 
part  of  the  service  was  carefully  performed 
by  a  large  and  well  paid  staff. 

Two  of  the  ladies  were  Protestant,  the 
third,  Faustina,  a  Catholic  of  a  very  un- 
developed type ;  but  the  music  of  the  Mass 
spoke  a  mysterious  language,  recognisable  to 
hearts  of  every  creed. 

Before  the  altar,  laden  with  gilded  plate 
and  lighted  with  candles  in  silver  sconces,  the 
priest  said  Mass.  Above  him,  in  the  window, 
painted  in  a  lovely  Italian  landscape  full  of 
figures,  with  towns  and  castles  and  mountain 
ranges  and  market-people  with  horses  and 
cattle,  was  represented,  in  careful  and  minute 
painting,  the  three  Marys  before  the  empty 
tomb. 

"The  City  of  the  Sunlight,"  sang  the 
choir,  in  an  elaborate  anthem,  with  an 
allegro  movement  of  the  tenors  that  spoke 
of  sunshine  amid  the  grass  and  flowers  and 
flashing  sea,  of  the  breezy  south  wind  upon 
rippling  water  and  golden  hair,  and  after 
them  the  bass  recitative,  with  a  positive  as- 
surance that  knew  no  doubt,  asserted  "  The 
gates — ^the  gates  of  it  are  many — many," 
which  the  tenors  and  altos,  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  interpreted,  **  God's  purposes  ful- 


filled— fulfilled  in  many  ways,"  and  the 
whole  choir,  in  a  minor  key,  as  with  hushed 
and  awestruck  voices,  completed  the  theme, 
''But  the  end  is  union  in  the  heart — ^the 
heart  of  the  Crucifix ;  in  the  City — ^the  City 

of  the  Saints." 

«  «  «  « 

On  her  return  from  the  chapel  a  note 
from  the  Prince  was  put  into  the  Princess's 
hand.  It  merely  stated  that  he  was  gone  to 
Hemhuth  to  the  Count  Zinzendorf .  It  had 
been  written  at  a  tavern  in  the  environs  of 
the  city,  after  his  sudden  determination  had 
been  formed  the  day  before,  and  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  servant  of  the  inn  to  deUver. 
He  had  arrived  at  the  ffdtel  after  the  Princess 
had  left,  and  on  asking  for  her  Highness  had 
been  told,  by  a  careless  porter,  that  she  was 
at  the  Palace.  Wandering  about  the  Palace 
courts  late  at  night,  he  had  been  arrested 
as  a  suspicious  person,  and  kept  prisoner  till 
the  morning. 

In  course  of  time  (posts  were  slow  in 
those  days),  the  Princess  received  a  long 
letter  from  her  husband,  giving  an  account 
of  Hernhuth,  and  of  his  conversations  with 
the  Count,  and  concluding  with  these  words  :— 

"  From  all  this  you  will  doubtless  conclude 
that  Hernhuth  does  not  suit  me  very  well, 
and  that  the  Count  and  I  do  not  always 
agree.  It  would  be  more  after  Isoline's 
taste.  I  like  the  children's  dream,  as  you 
tell  it,  best.  We  have  been  dead,  and  laid 
upon  a  bier ;  but  we  will,  please  God,  live 
hereafter  for  the  children  and  the  Christ." 

J,  BLenby  Shorthouse. 


THE  END. 
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A  VISIT  TO  ETON. 


HOLT  WATER  8T0UP. 

Drawn  hg  H.  Railtok. 


On  the  26th  of  February, 
1666,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  and 
his  wife  "with  our  coach 
and  four  horses"  paid 
a  visit  to  Windsor. 
They  attended  ser- 
vice in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  and  after- 
wards, under  the 
guidance  of  Dr. 
Childe,  the  organ- 
ist, saw  all  that 
was  to  be  seen  in 
"  the  most  roman- 
tique  castle  that 
is  in  the  world." 
Then  they  went 
on  to  Eton,  and 
here  Mrs.  Pepys 
was  most  un- 
gallantly  left  in 
the  coach,  while  her  husband  and  the 
doctor  explored  the  college.  Happily  for 
the  credit  of  Head-Master  Montague  and' 
those  about  him,  Mr.  Pepys  was  pleased  to 
find  **  all  mighty  fine,"  especially  the  Latin 
verses  the  boys  were  writing  on  the  Great 
Plague  (which  had  spread  then  from  London 
into  the  country),  and  the  college  beer,  both 
of  which  the  curious  visitor  set  down  in  his 
diary  as  being  "  very  good." 

We  have  grown  a  little  nicer  now,  perhaps, 
in  the  matter  both  of  Latin  verses  and  beer. 
Some  people,  indeed,  seem  to  think  not  very 
nobly  of  either  as  nourishers  of  the  young 
idea.  Even  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Eton  (such 
a  far  ofiE  time  that  seems  !)  we  used  to  make 
complaints  about  the  beer ;  and  others,  I  can 
remember,  used  to  make  complaints  of  our 
verses.  But  always,  I  think,  visitors  to  Eton 
No.  14 


have  found  the  place,  at  any  rate  to  look  at, 
"  mighty  fine." 

Some  fifty  years  or  so  ago  a  wind  of  change 
began  to  blow  about  many  old  places  in 
England.  A  mighty  rushing  wind  it  was, 
and  many  a  weather-worn  relic  went  down 
before  it.  It  blew  very  strongly  over 
Eton,  and  though  she  wrapped  her  royal 
mantle  close,  and  stood  firm  for  a  time,  in 
the  end  the  wind  prevailed.  We  need  not 
ask  now  whether  all  the  work  that  wild 
wind  made  and  unmade  was  good :  it  is  not 
wise,  we  know,  to  inquire  "if  the  former 
days  were  better  than  these."  Of  much,  at 
all  events,  that  is  gone,  we  may  well  be  con- 
tent to  say  with  Will  Waterproof,  "  'tis  gone, 
and  let  it  go."  Whether  it  be  true  that 
Eton,  after  all  her  reforms,  is  still,  as  some 
darkly  hint,  in  a  state  of  transition  and 
doubt,  still 

"  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born," 

I  cannot  tell,  nor  am  concerned  to  find  out.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  pull  down,  but  to  build  up  is 
not  so  easy.  Not  all  of  us,  like  Goethe,  can 
lay  our  fingers  on  the  weak  spot  in  a  moment. 
Even  if  we  could,  the  growth  of  centuries 
cannot  be  uprooted  in  a  day,  nor  its  rubbish 
carted  away  into  nothingness.  Not  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill  himself,  that  young 
Rupert  of  Etonians,  were  he  to  sweep  the 
Ministerial  benches  clear  to-morrow,  would 
be  ready,  one  fancies,  with  a  new  Constitution 
on  the  moment.  "  I  believe,"  has  said  one 
who  is  a  mighty  reformer  on  his  own  lines, 
"I  believe  all  the  change  and  stir  about 
us  is  a  sign  of  the  world's  life,  and  that 
it   will    lead — by   ways,    indeed,   of    which 
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we  have  no  guess — to  the  bettering  of  all 
mankind."  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  so 
with  Eton,  if  it  be  not  yet ;  let  us  believe 
that  it  will  be  so. 

But  in  one  respect  the  place  has  changed 
so  little.  Save  for  a  hasty  drive  through  it 
on  n  rainy  afternoon  I  had  not  seen  Eton  for 
sixteen  years,  when  I  went  down  there  on  a 
day  in  last  March.  At  different  times 
through  those  years  many  rumours  of  change 
had  been  blown  abroad,  and  I  was  as 
surprised  as  pleased  to  see  how  much  in  out- 


It  happened  to  be  the  day  of 
the  school  steeple-chase,  and  as  I  watched 
the  runners  plunging  into  the  muddy  waters 
of  "  school-jump  " — no  joke  of  a  jump  that, 
after  three  miles  or  so  of  cross-country 
work,  and  mostly  over  plough  ! — I  could  have 
found  it  in  my  heart  almost  to  follow  them, 
so  hot  was  it,  even  to  the  lookers-on.  The 
beauties  of  Eton  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  weather.  The  old  red-brick  walls  and 
towers^ — and  even  the  new  red  bricks  which 
were  so  plentifully  piled  upabout  twenty  years 


ward  seeming,  at  least,  the  place  was  still  the 
Eton  I  remembered ;  still  as  stately,  as 
gracious,  as  beautiful  as  ever ;  still  "  mighty 
fine  "  to  look  at.  It  was  on  the  perfection 
of  a  spring  day  that  I  saw  it  again ;  the 
reality   of    Longfellow's    "  perfect    day,"    a 


"On  which  shall  n 


n  work,  but  play." 


Work  was  over  as  I  reached  the  school,  and 
play  went  merrily  forward  under  that  almost 


ago  are  beginning  now  to  lose  the  exuberant 
complexion  of  their  youth — the  old  weather- 
beaten  stone  of  the  chapel,  above  all,  those 
incomparable  playing-fields,  never  look  so 
well  as  when  warmed  and  coloured  by  sun- 
light. Unlike  Oxford,  Eton  needs,  I  think, 
June  "for  l>eaHty's  heightening."  It  was 
not  June  when  I  saw  her  ;  but  save  that  her 
old  elms  and  limes  had  not  yet  put  on  "their 
mantles  green,"  she  could  not  have  looked 
lovelier  than  she  looked  beneath  that  glorious 
March  sun. 


"What  manner  of  Eton  was  it  that  Pepys 
B&w  %  As  an  institution  she  is  so  old,  her 
fame  has  been  carried  abroad  into  so  many 
t&nds,  has  stood  for  so  long,  that  some  of 
us,  who  have  never  probably  thought  very 
mach  about  the  matter,  are  apt,  perhaps,  to 
confuse  her  spiritual  with  her  material  exist- 
ence, and  to  suppose  that  her  body,  her  out- 
ward and  visible  substance,  is  really  very 
much  older  than  it  is.  An  architectural  eye 
wonld  of  course  detect  the  error  at  a  glance  ; 
and  it  would  also  be  very  properly  said  that 
boys  living  under  the  shadow  of  such  a  beauti- 
ful and  famous  place  should  have  made  it  their 
business,  and  their  pride,  to  know  its  Iiistory. 
But  boys  have  not  as  a  rule  the  architectural 
eye;  and  boys,  as  a  rule,  do  not  ra^ike  it 
tbeir  business  to  leara  much  that  is  not 
taught  them.  I  must  speak  only  for  myself, 
but  when  I  sat  down  to  write  this  piper  I 
must  own  to  have  received  many  a  shock  as 
I  learned  the  truth  about  those  buildings  I 


had  BO  fondly  and  foolishly  cherished  as  of 
immemorial  antiquity,  a  sort  of 


"  Rose-red  city,  half  as  old  aa  Time." 


I  was  more'  foolish  than  most,  no  doubt :  but 
still  there  may  have  been  others  \.'ho  nursed 
the  dear  delusion  in  some,  though  less, 
degree. 

Now,  though  it  is  true  that  since  the  days 
of  that  consulship 'so  dear  to  the  generation 
now  approiiching  the  reality  of  the  middle 
age,  there  boa  been  outwardly  but  little 
change  in  Eton,^for  the  new  schools  were 
built  three  and  twenty  years  ago.  while  tlie 
racket-courts  and  the  new  fives-courts  in  the 
"  Timhralls,"  and  the  science  school,  stand 
rather  without  the  general  view — the  Eton 
even  of  our  fathers  was  a  very  different 
place,  wliile  of  tliat  which  Pepys  saw  there 
I'eally  remain  not  many  traces  now.  Upper 
school,  for  example,  as  it  now  stands,  cbtee 
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from  1695.  In  the  proToetship  of  Sir  Hemy 
Savile,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
there  was  no  such  buildiug.  Then  the  school- 
yard was  inclosed  on  three  liides  only ;  on 
the  west  it  was  dirided  from  the  road  but 
by  a  low  wall.  When  Allestree,  that  valorous 
Royalist,  was  elected  to  the  provost's  chair 
in  1665,  he  set  himself  to  complete  the 
quadrangle,  and  Pepys  may  have  seen  the 
beginnings  of  the  work.  But  it  was  bad, 
and  in  1689  bad  to  be  done  over  again. 
The  present  building  is  pretty  much  after 
the   same   plan,   as  the   view  in  Dugdale's 


the  custom  "  of  boys  cutting  their  names  in 
the  shuts  of  the  windows  when  they  go  to 
Cambridge,"  and  on  those  "shuts"  may  still 
be  seen  a  name  cut  in  1523.  On  Elizabeth's 
accession  several  of  the  upper  boys  composed 
Latin  verses  in  her  honour,  which  may 
be  read  in  a  small  volume  now  among  the 
King's  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  all  pretty  much  to  the  same  effect, 
wishing  her  a  dear  husband  and  children  like 
to  herself,  and  speak  well,  say  those  who 
kpow,  for  the  state  of  classical  learning 
among    the   Etonians    of    that    day.      The 


Monastioon  shows  us;  the  old  roof  was 
higher,  and  there  were  no  balustrades,  while 
instead  of  the  pillars  and  arches  on  the 
eastern  side  were  columns  crowned  with  a 
continuous  lintel.  Before  this  time  lessons 
went  on  in  what  is  known  now  as  the  Lower 
School,  and  the  other  quaint  little  dens 
beneath  Long  Chamber,  and  also,  as  I  suppose, 
in  the  College  Hall,  as  it  is  there  Pepys  says 
he  saw  the  boys  at  their  verses.  But  those 
rooms  Pepys  saw  as  we  see  them  now,  and 
as  others  saw  them  long  before  Pepys.  He 
bestows  his  favourite  adjective  "  pretty  "  on 


of  them  was  formally 
excised  in  consequence 
of  its  owner  having  sub- 
sequently brought  dis- 
credit on  Eton  by  adopting  the  profes.sion 
of  a  highwayman '  To  another  and  earber 
patroness  of  Eton  no  bo)s  wrote  ^e^se8 
that  we  know  of  and  had  they  done 
so,  must  certainly  have  struck  a  different 
note.  It  would  have  gone  hard  eien  with 
the  most  practised  of  court  poets  to  know 
what  future  to  wish  tor  poor  Jane  Shore. 
But  her  portrait  hangs  still  in  the  Provost's 
Lodge,  though  Pepys  did  not  see  it.  At 
least  he  made  no  mention  of  it,  and  so  nice 
a  critic  of  female  beauty  would  hardly  have 
let  the  picture  of  a  pretty  lady  clad  in  little 
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mtov  than  a  necklace  go  by 
without  a  word — though,  in 
truth,  the  painter  has  given 
no  very  flattering  idea  of  her 
whose 

"  Beauty  bright 
Vfu  loved  dear  of  lord  and  knight.'' 

The  statue  of  Henry  VI., 
onr  holy  but  unhappy  tounder, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  quadrangle,  weis  not 

set  up  till  1719,  by  ProvoKt 
Godolphin.     Lupton's  Tower 
Pepys    would    have   seen,   and    w 
passed  under  its  gateway  on  liik  \ 
to  taste  the  beer,  and  look  o\'er  t 
but  the  big  clock  and  the  bell  turt'i 
a  hundred  years  later  than  his  vis 
It  is  hard  to  guess  how  the  hall 
looked  to  him.    The  one  we  know 
yet  thirty  years  old.    lu  1858,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wilder,  who  has  done  more,  perhaps,  to  set  Eton 
materially  in  order  than  any  other  who  has 
over  sat  in  her  high  places,  the  old  building 
was  renewed  throughout.     The  roof,  follow- 


ing the  lines  of  the  old  roof  as  far  as  might 
be ;  the  window  in  the  west  wall,  with  the 
oaken  panelling  beneath,  where  are  ranged 
the  arms  of  all  the  Et«n  provosts  ;  the  screen 
at  the  east  end  ;  all  these  are  his  work.  And 
so,  in  a  measure,  are  the  three  great  stone 
fireplaces  ;  for,  though  they  were  part  of  the 
original  building,  some  time  in  the  sixteenth 
century  they  seem  to  have  been  panelled  in, 
and  it  was  not  till  that  year  of  grace,  1858, 
that  they  came  into  use  ngain.  Still,  though 
it  is  more  splendid  and  more  comfortable  now 
than  then,  I  suppose  the  hall  has  not  in  its 
essentials  changed  very  much  since  Fepys's 
day,  or  from  a  much  earlier  one.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Lyte^to  whom,  and  to  whose  hook,'  let 
me  hereby  make  my  acknowledgments,  once 
and  for  all — says  that  the  cellar  and  the  part 
of  the  hall  immediately  over  it  are  the  only 
portions  of  Eton  that  ever  were  completed 
after  Henry's  original  design.  Of  the  other 
buildings,  even  tlie  very  sites  have  been 
changed,  in  some  instances  by  Henry  him- 
self ;  and,  with  the  exceptions  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  thnpel, 
which  Mr.  Lyte  supposes  to  lie  still  half-way 
across  the  choir  opposite  Provost  M»irray's 
monument,  there  is  nothing  in  Eton  which 
stands  as  it  was  first  designed  to  stand  by 
[lious  young  king  for  "  the  first  pledge  of  his 
tion  to  God."  Up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war 
legers  and  Oppidans  seem  all  to  havo  lodged  and 
rded  together.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
nth  century  they  certainly  all  dined  in  the  College 
II  There  is  no  school  list  earlier  than  1678, 
by   H.   C.   Maiwrll-I,yte, 
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JMiilitn  was  head  master)  din 
with  the  Collegers — -ami  ^ 
whom,  by  the  way,  would  then 
probably  have  been  the  son 
of  Isaac  CasauboQ,  and  per- 
haps young  O'Neil,  son  of  the 
■■arch-rebel"  Tyrone.  After 
the  Bestoration,' however,  the 
Oppidans  aeem  ta  have  begun 
to  live  apart  and  even  m  the 
previcus  century 
ihem  at  any  rate  liad  lodg 
ings  of  then  own  in  the  town 


when  there  were  207  boys  on  the  roll,  of 
whom  seventy-eight  were  Collegers.  But  in 
1611  there  seem  to  have  been  about  forty 
"  Gommenaalb  "  (as  the  Oppidans  were  then 
called,  though  the  more  familiar  term  was 
use  in  the  previous  century  when 


The  earliest  "  Dame's "  houae  on  record  was 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  Bnape,  whose  son  was  Head- 
Master  in  1711,  and  by  the  time  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  fairly  under  way,  the 
Oppidiins  were  probably  distributed  among 
their  dames  and  tutors  as  they  are  now. 
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The  tables  were  laid  ready  for  the  Collegers' 
diiiner  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  it  wanted 
then  an  hour  or  more  to  that  meal,  and  there 
was  no  one  about,  either  there  or  in  the 
buttery,  so  that,  I  could  not,  like  Pepys,  taste 
tbe  beer  to  try  if  it  were  "  very  good."  We 
Dsed  to  call  it  "  swipes,"  of  course,  but  that 
is  the  generic  name  for  all  beer  among  boys, 
uid  of  itself  refiectx  no  discredit  on  the 
piTticolar  brew.  Perhaps  the  effects  of  the 
great  flood  of  1774,  when  for  two  dayn  the 
irater  stood  two  feet  four  inches 
deep  in  the  great  cellar  beneath  the 
hall,  may  never  have  wholly  passed 
Bway,  and  tbe  contents  of  that  great 
cellu',  or  such  of  them  as  posseiil 
dorn  our  young  throttles,  may  ever 
i  have  been  subject  to  watery 
Pepya's  verdict  may 
poBsibly  have  been  as  much  a  matter 
of  loyalty  as  taste,  for  his  Royal 
blaster  thought  well  of  the  liquor 
tw^and  was  regularly  supplied  with 
it  whenever  the  Court  was  at 
Windsor.  But  on  the  whole  I  am 
inclined  to  think  tbe  beer,  if  not 
exactly  like  Mr.  John  Thorpe's 
wine,  "  famous  good  stuff,"  was  at 
least  very  tolerable.  It  was,  at  alt 
erents,  allowed  by  the  Oppidans, 
when  they  dined  in  hall,  as  some  of 
diem  occasionally  did,  or  came  up 
from  cricket  in  the  summer  after- 
noons for  "bever,"'  to  be  better 
than  that  they  drank  in  their  own 
bouses.  Indeed,  the  Collegers 
generally  fared  better,  I  fancy,  at 
any  rate  at  dinner,  than  the  Oppi- 
ims.  Tbe  fare,  though  plain 
enough,  was  ample,  and  of  its  kind, 
so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
good.  Beef,  both  roast  and  boiled, 
relieved  the  perpetual  mutton  of  old 
days.  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
rf  as  were  bo  "  dainty-mouthed  "  as 
i  certain  young  Phil.  Lytton,  son 
of  Sir  Rowland  Lytton,  of  Kneb- 
worth,  who,  according  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  could  eat  no  beef.  This 
fare,  with  vegetables  and  bread 
goodenough  in  all  conscience  for  youthful  t^ia, 
we  used  to  supplement  with  various  savoury 
nesaeA,  provided  by  the  cook  for  those  whose 
purees  allowed  such  luxuries.  Savoury  by 
nature  they  were,  but  not  always  by  name, 

'  A  name,  derived,  as  I  goppose,  from  boirc,  given 
'•"  a  nfection  of  bread,  cheese,  and  beer,  spread  on 
mnmer  aftrmoona  in  the  hnll.  At  Westminster, 
Wincbeater,  and  tbu  Charterhouse  the  teiin  is  said  to 
be  also  in  nw. 


for  one  of  them,  a  very  favourite  ono,  was 
playfully  known  as  "  blue-pill,"  but  why,  I 
cannot  tell.  One  custom  has  witliin  these 
later  years  been  wisely  abolished  from  the 
dinner  ceremony — the  custom  of  servitors. 
Three  of  the  lower  boys  had  to  wait  upon  tbe 
sixth  form  during  that  meal ;  to  hand  them 
their  plates,  pour  out  their  beer,  and  so  forth, 
while  one  was  specially  detailed  to  hold  baek 
the  long  sleeves  of  the  gown  while  its  wearer 
carved  at  the  joint.     The  system  of  fagging 


I  plenty. 


is  all  very  well,  and  at  Eton,  at  any  rate  in  my 
time,  the  system  was  never  pushed  to  excess. 
But  this  practice  used  always  to  strike  me  as 
something  too  menial,  and  as  tending,  more- 
over, rather  to  emphasise  the  condition  of  the 
lower-boy  Colleger,  which  was  not  in  those 
days  thought  very  nobly  of  among  his  Oppi- 
dan fellows.  Perhaps  some  day  another  still 
more  degrading  and  brutal  service  peculiar  to 
Collegers  may  be  abolished,  the  service  known 
as  "  holding  down,"  which  it  would  be  hard 


to  eiplain  delicately  to   such   as   know   it 

The  Collegers  did  not  always  fare  as  bravely 
as  they  do  now,  either  at  board  or  bed. 
Terrible  tales  of  their  manner  of  life  may  be 
nad  in  the  pages  of  Sloniaiia  and  uf  Mr. 
Lyte'e  book.  It  may  hare  been,  perhaps, 
the  recollections  of  that  time  which  caused 
the  disrespect,  almost  bordering  on  contempt 
with  which  tbe  Oppidans  used  for  many  years 
to  regard  the  Togati,  or  gown-wearing  boys.* 
In  tbe  early  days  of  this  century  there  can 
hardly  have  been  much  sense  of  superiority 
to  cause  this  feeling,  for  not  only  were  the 
Colliers,  as  they  have  always  been,  intel- 
kctoally  the  tine  flower  of  the  school,  but  in 
cricket,  at  any  rate  in  the  days  of  Keate, 
tbey  were  more  than  a  match  for  all  the 
■trength  the  Oppidans  could  bring  against 
them.  However,  this  bad  feeling,  together 
•rith  many  another  thing  not  convenient, 
helougs  to  the  dark  ages.  We  have  changed 
all  that  now,  and  no  one  and  nothing  is 
served  by  raking  together  those 

"  Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past." 

It  WH3  under  Provost  Hodgson  that  the 
good  time  came.     The  dinners  were  bettered, 

'  I  suppose  there  is  not  much  doubt  thnt  thu 
nkYname  or  "  tuj{,"  by  which  the  collegers  used 
logoamonK  the  rest  of  the  school,  vua  derived  froni 
Ht  (mm  Ihrv  wore. 


and  the  living  generally  ;  and  six  years  after 
his  election,  that  is  ia  1846,  a  new  wing  was 
added  to  the  college 

■     ide  of 
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Btaud.  Long-chajnber  then  was  siaile  less 
long,  and  relegated  to  the  sole  use  of  the 
lower  boys.  It  was  not,  however,  til!  nearly 
twenty  years  after  that  it  took  the  figure  it 
has  now.  Before  that  year  it  looked  as  it 
looks  in  Mr.  Lyte's  book,  save  that  when  I 
first  remember  it  the  bedsteads  were  of  iron, 
and  were  turned  up  in  the  day-time,  thereby 
affording  on  rainy  afternoons  a  much  more 
spacious  field  for  football  and  "  stump  and 
ball."  During  the  summer  holidays,  I  think 
it  was,  of  1861,  this  fair  playing-ground  was 
inclosed.     A  number  of  loose  boxes,  if  the 


as  "  the  chapel "  till  the  times  of  the  Puritans, 
when  the  chaplains  came,  too,  by  their  name 
of  "conducts,"  as  they  are  still  called — was 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  unrest.  The  cruellest 
work  was  done  under  Elii^bcth,  when  the 
high  altar  was  pulled  down,  and  the  great 
screen,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  mural  paintings 
whitewashed  over  by  the  college  barber,  who 
was  paid  six  and  eightpence  for  his  unholy 
trouble  !  These  jiaintings,  representing  vari- 
ous saints  and  some  scenes  taken  fiom  the 
Geglti  £omanoruvt,  were  considered  by  Mr. 
Street,  when  all  that  remained  of  them  was 


best — boy  are  tremendous 
Tones  and  like  all  Tones 
sometimes  a  little  unreason 
ing 

Pepys  says  very  1  ttle  of  the  chapel  noting 
only  bir  Henry  Wotton  s  stone,  which  now 
forms  one  of  the  step.s  leading  into  the  choir, 
and  the  bad  workmanship  of  the  epitaph. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  now  how  it  must  have 
looked  to  him.  Hardly  any  part  of  Eton  has 
suffered  so  many  changes,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  one  thinks  how  many  and  how 
great  have  been  the  changes  in  the  services 
celebrated  in  it.  During  the  years  when  the 
pendulum  of  Christianity  was  swinging  to 
and  fro  between  Kome  and  Geneva,  our  poor 
collegiate  church— it  was  not  popularly  known 


dscoverel  in  184'  on  tie  removal  of  the 
old  woodwork  of  1700,  to  be  the  work 
of  some  cunning  foreigner,  Florentine  or 
Flemish.  Their  date  is  from  1479  to  1487, 
and  at  that  time,  he  says,  no  such  work 
could  have  been  done  by  English  hands.  At 
the  great  restoration  of  1 847,  when  the 
chapel  took  pretty  much  the  appearance  it 
now  has,  these  paintings  were  discovered  in 
a  sadly  mutilated  condition.  No  one  seemed 
to  know  or  care  much  about  them,  and  several 
were  destroyed  Iwfore  the  holy  zeal,  or  ignor- 
ance, of   the  clerk  of    the  works  could    be 


Ebe  oftken  stalls  and 
canoj  i<^  whicl  mask 
thewalls  at  thewestem 
end  ;  and  all  that  can 
now  be  learned  of  them 

must  be  learned  from  the  drawings  then 
taken  of  them  and  preserved  in  the  library, 
some  of  which  are  engraved  in  Mr.  Lyte's 
book.  Probably  at  the  time  of  Pepys's  visit 
lo  Eton  the  chapel  had  a  somewhat  bare 
and  gloomy  look.  Colonel  "Venn,  the  ico- 
noclastic governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  had 
received  strict  orders  to  clear  away  all 
"scandalous  monumentB  and  pictures"  from 


Cran  Af  H.  Bailtok. 

the  churches  round  about,  and  Eou6,  who 
was  then  provost,  a  staunch  adherent  to  the 
Protector,  and  somewhile  Speaker  of  the 
Barebones  Parliament,  was  little  likely  to 
say  him  nay.  In  Mr.  Lyte's  book  there  is 
an  engraving  of  the  building  as  it  looked  in 
1816,  and  as  it  looked,  perhaps,  through  all 
the  previous  century  after  the  restoration 
perfected    by   Provost  Oodolphin    in    1700. 
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The  deuoration  of  churches  wits  not,  I  believe, 
just  thea  at  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection, 
and  I  think  we  may  claim  to  have  improved 
in  that  respect  on  our  fathers,  at  Eton  at  all 
events. 

Since  the  time  I  remember,  the  changes  in 
this  part  of  Eton  have  been  mostly  spiritual. 


Drawn  if  H.  Rdltdk. 


if  the  word  may  8ei-\-e.  Then,  besides  the 
two  services  on  Sunday,  there  were  two  on 
every  whole  holiday,  whether  for  a  saint's 
day  or  some  more  profane  cause,  and  on 
every  half-holiduy  a  service  at  three.  But  in 
1868  this  was  changed.  The  Sunday  services 
were  kept,  of  course,  but  for  the  others  a 
short   daily   service   was  substituted ;    thus 


realising  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  suggestion  of  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  Eton  Reformation,  the  then  Sir  John 
Coleridge.  The  hour  has,  however,  been  put 
a  little  later  than  he  wished,  at  9.25  instead 
of  7  or  7.30.  We  are  not  by  nature  so 
early'rising  a  race  as  Aristophanes  says  the 
Athenians  were,  especially  in  our  youth,  and 
though  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  boys  at 
Eton  had  to  rise  at  5,  in  these  more  delicate 
di\s  a  mi  rnmg  chapel  at  7  might  prove  a 
(if  much  struggle  and  unpleasant^ 
INhh  to  me,  too,  was  the  bcreen  of 
white  atone  nork  set  up,  in  the  place  of  the 
old  one  ot  oak  and  glass,  to  commemorate 
the  Etoniin-.  who  fell  in  the  late  wars  in 
Afghaniwtin  and  Africa  With  the  large 
windon  ot  stained  glaas  in  the  ante^^hapel 
oier  againvt  this  screen,  recording  those  who 
fell  in  tht  (  I  unea,  the  roll  of  the  heroes  even 
ot  our  o«ii  time  is  a  goodly  one 

'  Hu  h  i    ire    their    battle  fields,    ended   their 
m.nluf, 
D  af  art-  Iheir  eats  to  the  drum-beat  of  mom." 

A  severe  taste  might  pos- 
sibly find  some  objections  to 
the  form  of  the  honours  thus 
paid  by  Eton  to  the  memory 
of  her  young  soldiers.  But 
an  Etonian  may  perhaps  be 
excused  from  considering  such 
things  too  curiously. 

Outwardly,  at  all  events, 
the  chapel  can  have  changed 
but  little  through  many  a 
long  year  As  it  looks  now, 
so  it  must  have  looked,  one- 
fancies  to  Pepys,  and  pretty 
much  so  to  Henry  VII.,  when 
he  rode  through  it  with  his 
unwilling  guest,  Philip  of 
Castile  and  all  the  scholars. 
were  drawn  up  in  line  "  along 
the  bars  of  the  churchyard," 
to  greet  the  royal  travellers, 
even  as  the  scholars  of  more 
than  three  centuries  and  a 
half  later  were  drawn  up  in 
the  desperate  rain  of  that 
March  afternoon  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  brought  no  prisoner,  but  a 
bride,  to  Windsor.  The  length  of  the  church- 
yard bars  then,  however,  would  hardly  have 
afforded  standing-room  to  the  scholars  of 
Eton.  The  i-oad  was  lined  on  either  side 
from  the  New  Schools  nearly  to  Barnes 
Bridge,  and  our  Rifle  Corps,  then  in  tlie 
vigour  of  its  youth,  was  drawn  up  in  its  full 
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ttrength  opposite 
the  min  did  come 
poored  on  ns,  that 
wait  even  to  receiv 
and  the  Provost, 
court-drees  had  mi 
wetness  and 
it  in  at  the  windo 
thonght  somewh&t 
But  there  was 
visited  where  the 
been  little  bus;,  t 


the  school  gates.      How 

1  down !     So  pitilessly  it 

the  royal  carriage  did  not 

e  our  address  of  welcome, 

the  splendour  of   whose 

icb  helped  to  beguile  our 

!,  had  well-nigh  to  pitch 

which  I  remember  we 

[dignified. 

one   part  of    Eton  Pepye 

hand  of  change  can  have 

part  no  visitor  has  ever 


fought  bargemen.  Bathing,  too,  has  been 
a  feature  of  Kton  from  time  immemorial. 
In  1529  a  boy  was  drowned  at  "  le  watering- 
place,"  though  where  that  particular  water- 
ing-place may  have  been  we  know  not.  A 
hundred  years  ago  one  at  least  of  tbose 
delicious  bathing-places  which  in  the  hot 
summer  days  woo  the  young  Etonian  of  to- 
day to  their  cool  embraces,  was  known  by 
the  name  it  still  bears — Cuckoo  Weir,  to  wit; 
"  South  Hope "  may  have  been  that  which 
is  now  known  as  "Lower  Hope,"  and  rele- 


fiiled  to  see  and  praise — the  playing-fields. 
After  his  experiments  with  the  beer  he  "  went 
into  the  back-fields  to  see  the  scholars  play." 
One  wonders  what  their  games  were  in  1666. 
i.  form  of  cricket,  no  doubt,  existed  then, 
bat  they  would  hardly  have  been  at  cricket 
in  February.  At  some  game  of  ball,  probably, 
Pepys  saw  them. 

"  Tu  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 
And  arge  the  flying  ball," 

*ere  we  know  among  Gray's  amusements, 
«hile   Horace   "Walpole  played  cricket   and 


■aii'J,  I  believe, 
>  tiie  towns- 
i<>|.le.  But 

Athens"  and 
re  not,  or  were 
■S;.i.dy  Hole," 
"Pope's  HoIb,"  "  Cottou's  Hole," 
or  some  such  less  classical  desig- 
nation. But  bathing  in  February 
would  be  as  much  out  of  fashion  as 
cricket,  and  bargemen,  I  suppose, 
were  thrashed,  if  thrashed  at  all,  without  the 
college  precincts.  Perhaps  a  primitive  sort 
of  football,  "goals"  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  called  at  Eton  in  the  last  century,  was 
the  game.  There  was  football  going  on 
when  I  was  there,  which  used  to  be  unknown 
in  the  Easter  half  ;  and  the  custom  may, 
perhaps,  be  not  an  innovation,  but  a  revival. 
When  "  fives "  began  first  to  be  played  at 
Eton,  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  Pepys  saw  it 
played  at  all,  he  must  have  seen  it  played 
against  the  Chapel  wall,  over  against  the  steps 
from  which  "absence"  is  called.      Till   1840, 
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the  lilopiiig  ledges  between  the  buttresses  were 
the  only  Fives*  Courts,  In  that  year  some 
regalor  ones  were  built  on  the  Eton  Wick 
BW,  after  the  same  model,  "  pepper-box  " 
aad  all ;  and  thirty  years  later  some  nior« 
vereadded  in  the  "IHmltt^ls."    . 

Bat  whatever  was  the  game  going  on,  the 
fields  themselvee  must  have  looked,  one  feels, 
pretty  much  the  same.  The  famous  elms 
were  perhaps  fewer  and  less  spacious  than 
they  now  are,  though  more  than  one  went 
down  in  the  terrible  gales  of  two  years  ago. 
One  of  the  few  good  deeds  done  by  the 
most  unpopular  Provost  Eton  ever  knew 
— IVancis  Rous  the  Puritan — was  to  improve 
the  beauty  of  those  fields  by  planting.  But 
tbers  were  the  broad  green  lawns,  and  there 
the  "  silver-winding  "  Thames,  as  in  the  days 
of  Gray — as  in  our  days.  And  there,  I 
ii^pose,  stretched  the  old  red-brick  wall, 
igainst  which  Collegers  and  Oppidans  wage 
mch  deadly  waj-fare,  and  in  the  north  comer 
'  <i  which  poor  Shelley  fought  his  famous 
fight.  Poor  Shelley !  One  wishes  for  her 
on  eake,  as  for  h^,  that  Eton  could  have 
been  a  kindlira*  mother  to  him  than  she  was. 
One  wishes  some  memory  of  her  could  have 
treathed  through  his  "  lovely  wail."  Harrow 
rtill  cherishes,  and,  despite  the  furious  on- 
elaught  of  llr.  Swinburne,  let  us  hope  will 


always  cherish,  the  name  of  Byron.  And  we, 
too,  have  our  Gray ;  we  must  never  forget 
him.  Bnt  between  Shelley  and  Eton  there 
is  no  remembrance.  Let  us  hope,  for  Eton's 
sake,  the  fault  was  not  hers  only. 

Every  one  knows  the  playing-fields.  They 
are  the  crowning  glorj-,  the  eye  of  Eton. 
Even  her  most  implacable  foes — and  she  has 
foes,  though  none,  I  think,  among  those  who 
know  her  well  —  have  never  ventured  to 
dispute  this  title  to  her  pre-eminence.  When 
I  saw  them  last,  fair  as  the  day  was,  the 
glory  of  summer  was  not  on  them  ;  the  elms 
were  bare,  and  the  river  rolled  its  winter 
floods  bank-high.  But  they  were  beautiful 
even  then ;  they  are  always  beautifuL  I 
must  not  rhapsodise,  however,  on  this  theme. 
Only  one  of  living  hands  could  really  do  it 
justice  ;  only  the  hand  which  has  drawn  the 
Ixtauty  of  Oxford,  "  spreading  her  gardens 
to  the  moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her 
towers  the  last  enchantment  of  the  Middle 
Age,"  could  do  justice  to  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton,  Here  in  this  lovely  place,  still,  what- 
ever else  be  not,  "  unravaged  by  the  fierce 
intellectual  life  of  our  century,"  we  may 
well  bid  her  good-bye,  with  old  Pepys's 
words  still  echoing  in  our  ears ;  for  this, 
whatever  else  be  not,  assuredly  is  "  mighty 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NK  stiJl,  warm  evening  in 
June  three  persons  were 
seated  in  the  drawing-room 
of  a  small  house  in  fia^B- 
water  listening  to  a  fourth, 
who  was  playing  Schumann 
to  them  on  a  grand  piano. 
They  had  been  so  sitting 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
not  one  of  them  had  spoken  a  word  ; — which, 
it  will  be  conceded,  is  a  suf&ciently  remark- 
able circumstance  to  deserve  mention. 

la  England,  as  every  one  knows,  instru- 
mental mu^c  is  not  generally  held  to  be  any 
obstacle  to  conversation  ;  and  this  laek  of 
good  manners  is  accounted  for  in  various 
ways  by  those  who  deplore  it,  some  asserting 
that  we  are  an  unmusical  nation,  others  that 
we  are  too  self-conscious  to  enjoy  silence, 
while  others  again  declare  that  we  have  in- 
herited a  bad  habit  and  cling  to  it,  as  we  do 
to  most  habits,  bad  or  good.  There  is  a 
possible  fourth  explanation — too  ungracious  a 
one  to  be  suggested  by  word  of  mouth,  but 
which  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  pass  in  the 
less  personally  offensive  guise  of  print.  It 
is  only  that  most  people  play  so  very  badly 
that  they  have  no  claims,  except  those  of 
courtesy,  upon  anybody's  undivided  attention. 
Of  course,  however,  there  are  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  ;  and  the  performer  with 
whom  the  present  narrative  is  concerned 
was  both  exceptional  and  brilliant.  She  was 
brilliant  in  the  sense  in  which  every  con- 
summate possessor  of  an  art  may  be  said  to 
be  brilliant,  although  her  playing  was  not 
of  the  kind  ordinarily  associated  with  that 
epithet :  what  was  exceptional  about  her  wacs 
her  touch   upon    the   keys.      A   celebrated 


riding-mistress  is  reported  to  have  said,  in 
answer  to  some  criticisms  upon  oae  of  her 
pupils,  "  I  can  teach  any  lady  to  ride  ;  I  can 
give  her  a  seat,  I  can  give  her  knowledge  of 
horses,  and  I  can  train  her  to  manage  them ; 
but  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  can  give  her 
/lands."  Perhaps  it  is  almost  equally  true 
that  the  best  of  music-masters  cannot  give 
touch.  The  long,  shapely  fingers  of  the 
young  lady  who  was  playing  Schumann  (and 
playing  him  with  liberties  as  to  time  which 
the  disciples  of  that  composer  might  or  might 
not  have  approved  of)  had  a  power  of  draw- 
ing sound  out  of  the  instrument  which  is 
not  to  be  defined,  and  a  [wwer  scarcely  less 
rare  of  striking  notes  so  softly,  yet  so  clearly, 
that  even  in  the  most  rapid  passages  there 
was  no  effect  of  slur. 

In  appearance,  too,  she  was  somewhat  ex- 
ceptionnl.  That  she  should  choose  to  wear 
her  brown  hair  short  and  curling  in  little 
rings  over  her  head  was  perhaps  hardly  to 
be  called  a  peculiarity,  since  many  ladies 
have  latterly  adopted  a  fashion  which  is  not 
in  all  cases  quite  so  becoming  as  it  was  in 
this ;  but  her  wideK)pen  grey  eyes,  her  pale 
complexion  and  a  certain  pathetic  look  abont 
her  parted  tips,  made  her  unlike  other  girls 
of  twenty.  She  was  thin — too  thin  for 
beauty ;  and  indeed  her  features  were  some- 
what irregular  ;  yet  she  had  an  attractiveness 
which  can  only  be  called  the  attrhctiveness  of 
beauty,  whether  it  goes  with  regular  features 
or  not.  A  physiognomist,  watching  her  con- 
stant changes  of  expression  and  the  brightueas 
of  her  eyes,  and  listening  to  that  wonderful 
playing  of  hers,  would  not  improbably  have 
pronounced  her  to  be  consumed  by  the  fire 
of  genius ;  and  although  he  would  have  been 
wrong,  he  would  have  had  very  fair  pri^i 
JiKM  grounds  for  his  opinion. 

As  for  her  auditors,  two  at  least  of  them 
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did  not  present  the  aspect  of  persons  whose 
breasts  were  likelj  to  be  soothed  by  the 
charms  of  music.  The  stout,  middle-aged 
bdj  who  had  dropped  her  tatting  on  her 
knee  and  was  heaving  great  sighs  from  time 
to  time  looked  as  if  it  would  have  come  more 
naturally  to  her  to  sigh  over  the  misde- 
meanours of  the  cook  or  the  housemaid  than 
over  any  subtle  harmonies  and  dissonances, 
and  the  young  man  with  the  uncomfortably 
high  collar  who  was  sitting  near  her  and 
caressing  the  neat  little  left  foot  which  rested 
on  his  right  knee  would,  one  might  have 
&mcied,  have  preferred  the  compositions  of 
Offenbach  and  Lecoq  to  all  others.  How- 
ever, they  were  both  appreciative,  or  seemed 
to  be  so.  The  third  auditor,  a  grave,  soldierly- 
looking  man,'  whose  age  might  have  been 
forty  and  was  certainly  over  thirty,  was  a 
genuine  lover  of  music.  He  had  placed  his 
chair  some  little  distance  away  from  the 
others  and  in  a  line  with  the  key-board,  he 
himself  being  seated  at  right  angles  with  it. 
That  his  emotions  were  powerfully  stirred 
by  the  melody  and  the  rendering  of  it  was 
evident  enough ;  but  it  was  not  less  evident, 
from  the  fixity  of  his  gaze  at  the  performer, 
what  partictdar  direction  those  emotions  had 
taken  or  were  likely  to  take. 

The  girl  ceased  playing  rather  abruptly; 
whereupon  the  young  man  changed  his  atti- 
tude with,  it  must  be  confessed,  something 
of  an  air  of  relief,  and  said  cheerfully  to  his 
neighbour :  "  Now,  Mrs.  Patterson,  let's  have 
that  ghost  story  that  you  promised  us." 

The  older  man  rose,  walked  slowly  to  the 
piano  and  dropped  his  elbows  upon  it,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  girl,  who  smiled  at 
him.  "Do  you  know,"  he  murmured,  "I 
would  almost  as  soon  hear  you  play  as 
hear  you  talk.  That  is  saying  something, 
isn't  it  1" 

She  put  her  head  on  one  side  and  con- 
sidered of  this  speech.  "It  is  certainly 
saying  something,"  she  answered  presently, 
with  a  slight  laugh;  "but  whether  it  is 
saying  something  civil  or  not  I  can't  quite 
make  out.  I  have  noticed  that  your  com- 
pliments are  often  rather  ambiguous,  Mr. 
Everard." 

"  Are  they  f  "  said  Mr.  Everard.  "  I  sup- 
pose that  is  because  they  are  alwajns  sincere. 
I  just  say  what  I  think — and  because  I  can't 
help  saying  it." 

"What  a  good  plan!  Only  perhaps  a 
little  embarrassing  sometimes.  Do  you 
•dopt  it  with  everybody  1" 

"  No ;  only  with  you." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  girl 
allowed  her  fingers  to  roam  over  the  keys. 


By  and  by  she  dropped  her  hands  into  her 
lap  and  looked  up  again  at  the  man  who  was 
watching  her  so  intently.  "  Is  that  another 
compliment,  I  wonder  t " 

"It  is,  if  you  consider  it  so,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  so  in  any  case,  I  suppose.  It  shows, 
at  least,  that  you  exercise  a  very  strong 
influence  over  one  fellow-creature." 

The  words  did  not  seem  to  please  her. 
She  frowned  and  made  an  impatient  move- 
ment. "I  don't  like  fellow-creatures  who 
are  easily  influenced,"  she  said.  "What  is 
the  good  of  being  a  man  and  being  strong 
and  having  plenty  of  common-sense  as  you 
have,  if  one  is  to  be  influenced  against  one's 
wilH" 

"I  did  not  say  that  it  was  against  my 
will,"  observed  the  other,  with  a  smile ;  "  but 
I  own  that  I  doubt  whether  my  will  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  sort  of  influence  that 
I  mean." 

"  That  is  nonsense ! "  cried  the  girl,  sharply. 
"Your  will  is  your  own;  you  are  nobody's 
slave."  Then  her  mood  suddenly  changed 
and  she  broke  into  a  laugh.  "  Wliat  a  fuss 
about  nothing  1 "  she  exclaimed,  rising  and 
shutting  up  the  piano.  "Let  us  talk  of 
something  else." 

But  Mr.  Everard,  who,  to  tell  the  truth, 
did  not  shine  greatly  as  a  conversationalist, 
could  think  of  no  fresh  subject  for  the 
moment;  and  so  the  attention  of  both  of 
them  was  drawn  to  the  other  couple. 

"The  facts  are  beyond  the  possibility  of 
dispute,"  Mrs.  Patterson  was  saying,  impres- 
sively. "My  friend  has  told  me  about  it 
scores  of  times.  She  woke  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  with  a  sort  of  cold  shudder  and 
a  feeling  that  somebody  or  something  was 
bending  over  her,  and  she  roused  her  husband 
inmiediately  and  said,  '  John,  I  am  sure  that 
grandmother  is  dead ! '  And  of  course  he 
began  grumbling  and  growling  and  told  her 
not  to  bother;  but  she  insisted  upon  his 
striking  a  light  and  looking  at  the  clock. 
It  was  exactly  Ave  minutes  past  one.  Within 
ten  hours  of  that  time  she  received  a  telegram 
to  say,  ^  Grtmd/rn/omwna  died  at  five  minutes 
past  <me  this  morning  J  Oh,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  smile,  Mr.  Fellowes,  but  you  will 
hardly  assert  that  my  friend  and  her  husband 
agreed  to  tell  me  an  untruth." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Patterson,"  said  the  young 
man,  "I  believe  it  all  implicitly,  and  it 
gives  me  the  most  delightful  jumps.  Tell 
me  another  one." 

"Well,  there  was  the  case  of  Admiral 
Gibbons.  On  three  consecutive  nights  he 
dreamt  that  he  had  got  aground  off  Gape 
Hatteras." 
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"  And  did  he  get  aground  off  Cape 
Hatteras  1 " 

"No;  because  that  would  have  been  im- 
possible, as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
the  Mediterranean  station  at  the  time ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  landed  at  Portsmouth  than 
he  heard  that  some  money  which  he  had 
invested  in  an  American  mine  was  lost.'* 

"That  is  most  remarkable.  I  think  I 
like  the  gory  anecdotes  best,  though.  The 
figures  dripping  with  blood  and  the  murdered 
women  with  their  heads  under  their  arms, 
you  know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Mr.  Fellowes,"  said  Mrs.  Patterson,  "it 
is  easy  for  a  man  to  laugh  at  what  he  cannot 
understand ;  but  will  you  try  to  explain  these 
appearances  and  coincidences?  Now  I  can 
give  you  an  instance  of  supernatural  agency 
which  is  attested  by  no  fewer  than  four 
witnesses,  all  of  them  quite  above  suspi- 
cion  " 

"Hasn't  he  heard  enough  for  one  night, 
Aunt  Sarah?"  interrupted  the  young  lady, 
with  a  touch  of  impatience.  "What  is  it 
that  you  want  to  prove  ? " 

"Only  that  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
Fellowes's  philosophy,"  said  Everard,  good- 
naturedly. 

"  But  I  thought  everybody  knew  that ! " 
cried  the  girl.  Whereat  both  Everard  and 
Fellowes  laughed. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  go  away  now," 
observed  the  latter  humbly.  "  I  don't' know 
why  you  always  snub  me  bo,  Miss  Denham, 
because  I  really  don't  require  it.  If  you 
would  sometimes  come  down  upon  Everard, 
now,  it  might  be  good  for  him." 

"Oh,  but  indeed,"  began  the  girl,  with 
a  look  of  distress,  "  I  never  thought  of 
snubbing  you.     I  only  meant " 

"  He  knows  what  you  meant  well  enough," 
broke  in  Everard,  "  and  he  would  have  been 
very  angry  if  he  had  suspected  you  of  mean- 
ing to  snub  him.  At  any  rate,  he  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  we  ought  to  be  going 
away ;  it  is  nearly  half-past  eleven."  He 
added  in  a  somewhat  lower  voice,  "  May  I 
call  upon  you  again  some  day  this  week  ? 
I  can't  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me 
to — to  hear  good  music  well  played." 

Miss  Denham  looked  amused.  Very  likely 
she  thought  that  Mr.  Everard's  request  might 
have  been  more  flatteringly  worded ;  but  it  is 
quite  equally  likely  that  she  did  not  accept 
the  motive  assigned  in  a  too  literal  sense. 
"Please  come  whenever  you  feel  inclined," 
she  answered ;  "we  are  always  at  home 
between  five  and  six  o'clock.  Or  if  you 
would  care  to  dine  with  us  quietly  again,  as 


you  have  done  this  evening,  we  should  be 
delighted  to  see  you." 

The  two  men  walked  away  together  in  the 
moonlight.  The  younger  laughed  a  little  as 
he  paused  to  light  his  cigar.  "  What  funny 
people  I "  he  said.  "  Did  you  ever  meet 
anybody  quite  like  them  before  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did,"  replied 
the  other ;  "  but  they  are  none  the  worse  for 
that,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  of  course  not ;  they  are  a  good  deal 
the  better,  in  fact.  I  like  funny  people. 
That's  why  I  go  there,  you  know ;  because 
the  musical  part  of  the  business  is  just  a 
tiny  wee  bit  over  my  head.  I  wonder  why 
you  go  there,  Everard." 

It  was  to  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Fellowes's 
manner  that  this  was  only  a  way  of  speaking, 
and  that  he  was  not  really  in  any  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  attractions  which  drew  his 
friend  to  Bayswater.  As  his  remark  failed 
to  provoke  a  response,  he  went  on  presently : 
"  I  should  never  have  supposed  that  a  girl  of 
that  kind  would  have  been  in  your  line ;  she's 
too  unconventional  altogether.  Fancy  her 
asking  you  to  di'op  in  to  dinner  quietly  any 
evening ! " 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  ? " 

"  I  can't  think ;  I'm  not  Mrs.  Grundy. 
I'm  a  guileless  being,  and  I  bow  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  society  just  as  I  bow  to 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  without  understanding 
in  the  least  what  it  is  all  about." 

He  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  resumed  pensively :  "I  should  like 
to  hear  that  girl's  history :  it  must  be  a  queer 
one,  I  fancy." 

"  How  queer  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
queer  ? "  asked  Everai'd,  turning  upon  him 
with  some  asperity. 

"  I  don't  mean  any  harm ;  you  needn't 
show  your  teeth  at  me  in  that  savage  way. 
I  was  only  thinking  that  she  must  have 
passed  through  some  strange  experiences. 
You  know  who  her  father  was,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  No  ; — at  least  I  haven't  heard  much 
about  him." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear." 

Everard  made  an  inarticulate  murmur 
which  might  be  construed  into  an  assent ;  so 
the  young  man  proceeded  : 

"  He  was  on  the  turf  once  upon  a  time  ; 
I  have  an  aged  relative  who  remembers  him 
perfectly.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late 
Lord  Denham  and  uncle  of  the  present  man. 
Well,  he  came  to  howling  grief,  went  off  to" 
the  Continent  and  never  came  back  again. 
He  used  to  be  seen  at  Monaco  and  such 
places,  I  believe — the  sort  of  individual  who 
wears  suits  of  a  big  check  pattern,  waxes  his 
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monstache,  plays  a  very  good  game  of  billiards, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  *  the  Major,*  don't 
you  know  f  Married  somebody  in  the  course 
ci  his  wanderings — goodness  knows  who — 
sister  of  the  lovdy  and  accomplished  Patter- 
son. I  suppose  she  had  a  little  money,  and 
I  suppose  he  spent  it.  As  for  the  girl,  he 
meant  her  to  earn  her  living  on  the  stage, 
and  had  her  educated  for  that.  She  was  to 
have  come  out  at  the  Opera  at  Naples  the 
year  that  he  died.'' 

"That's  rather  odd,  considering  that  she 
has  no  voice." 

"  Oh,  well,  perhaps  it  wasn't  the  Opera ;  he 
may  have  intended  her  to  play  at  concerts. 
Anyhow,  he  died  just  in  the  nick  of  time ; 
and  what  was  still  better  was  that  his  brother 
died  directly  afterwards  and  left  the  girl  a 
small  fortune.  '  Thereupon  she  came  and 
established  herself  in  London  with  her  aunt, 
as  y<n  know." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  Miss  Denham's  history," 
Eferard  remarked,  after  a  pause.  ''You 
can  call  her  unconventional  if  you  choose; 
bat  ahe  is  a  thorough  lady  in  her  manners 
and  feelings." 

"  Who  said  she  wasn't'?  I  thought  perhaps 
yon  might  be  interested  in  hearing  about  her 
late  papa,  that  was  all.  Personally,  I  like 
her ;  and  I  like  the  old  woman  too.  I  can 
be  happy  with  either.  It  will  always  give 
me  pleasure  to  dine  with  them,  and  remem- 
ber, old  fellow,  that  when  you  want  anybody 
to  engage  Aunt  Sarah  in  psychical  research 
yon  have  only  to  apply  to  me.  By-bye." 
And  with  that  Mr.  Fellowes  hailed  a  passing 
hansom  and  was  driven  off. 

Everard  pursued  his  way  thoughtfully 
towards  the  Albany,  where  he  lived.  He 
bad  reached  a  time  of  life  at  which,  if  a  man 
^^  in  leve  at  all,  he  does  so  after  a  serious 
fashion ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Everard  .had  always 
been  of  a  more  or  less  serious  temperament. 
He  had  left  the  army  a  few  years  before, 
because  he  had  grown  tired  of  loafing  about 
garrison  towns  and  had  not  had  the  luck  to 
see  any  active  service.  He  was  now,  like 
numy  other  retired  officers,  engaged  in  the 
wine  trade;  for  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to 
bare  an  occupation  of  some  kind,  and  the 
sdling  of  wine,  if  not  exciting,  might  prove 
profitable.  This  girl,  with  whom  he  had 
only  recently  become  acquainted,  was  to  be 
his  wife,  if  she  would  have  him  :  as  to  that 
be  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  he  did  not 
much  care  whether  her  father  had  been  dis- 
reputable or  not.  So  that,  if  Mi\  Fellowes 
had  intended  to  caution  h^s  friend  good- 
oaturedly  against  forming  an  ill-considered 


alliance,  the  warning  was  thrown  away.  What 
preoccupied  Everard  was  not  a  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  but  a  very  reason- 
able one  as  to  whether  so  young,  so  charming, 
and  so  fastidious  a  girl  as  Miss  Denham 
would  be  likely  to  care  for  a  commonplace 
middle-aged  person  like  himself. 

It  might  have  been  some  relief  to  his  mind 
could  he  have  heard  what  Miss  Denham  was' 
saying  at  that  very  moment  in  reply  to  certain 
disparaging  comments  uttered  by  her  aunt. 

"  I  like  him  just  because  he  is  what  you 
call  ordinary,"  she  declared.  ''It  rests  me 
to  talk  to  some  one  who  is  perfectly  sane  and 
reasonable,  and  has  a  clear,  sober  head  on  his 
shoulders." 

"  My  dear,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  imply 
that  my  head  is  not  sober  and  clear." 

''Oh,  no;  not  yours — ^though  I  do  wish, 
auntie  dear,  that  you  wouldn't  recur  so  often 
to  visions  and  dreams." 

"  But,  my  dear,  if  these  things  are 
true " 

"  Well,  what  if  they  are  ?  What  do  they 
prove  ? — ^what  do  they  lead  to  ?  I  hate  such 
subjects — I  hate  the  whole  thing  I "  cried 
the  girl,  speaking  with  considerably  greater 
vehemence  than  the  occasion  appeared  to 
call  for. 

Mrs.  Patterson  perhaps  understood  more 
than  the  words  expressed ;  for  she  did  not 
seem  surprised,  but  only,  after  a  while,  made 
the  somewhat  inconsequent  rejoinder  of : 
"  Well,  I  hope  we  shaU  have  peace  now." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so  I "  sighed  the  girl.  She 
was  wandering  up  and  down  the  room  and 
twisting  her  fingers  together  nervously.  "  I 
hope  so," -she  repeated — "but  I  don't  know. 
And  yet,  why  not  t  We  have  begun  a  new 
life ;  and  we  are  happy  together,  you  and  I, 
aren't  we,  auntie  t  You  would  not  think  of 
letting — other  people  find  out  where  we  are? " 

"  God  forbid  I  "  ejaculated  the  old  woman, 
rising  and  putting  her  arm  round  her  niece's 
waist.  "  I  won't  tell  any  more  ghost  stories, 
as  Mr.  Fellowes  calls  them,  if  you  would 
rather  I  didn't,  dear,"  she  added.  "  I  am  a 
foolish  old  creature,  and  I  interest  myself  in 
matters  which  I  should  perhaps  do  better  to 
leave  alone.  I'll  try  not  to  distress  you  in 
that  way  again.  And  now  go  to  bed,  Laura ; 
you  look  tired  out." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Everard  was  not  a  man  who  took  much 

pleasure  in  social  gatherings,  or  was  greatly 

*in  request  amongst  those  who  held  them  :  for 
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he  was  neither  rich  enough  nor  clever  enough 
nor  pushing  enough  to  be  remembered  by  the 
ladies  who  give  balls  and  dinner-parties.  At 
musical  afternoons,  however,  the  humblestcon- 
tribution  in  the  shape  of  a  bachelor  is  always 
thankfully  received,  and  when  he  heard  that 
Miss  Denham  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
these,  he  sought  and  obtained  as  many 
invitations  to  them  as  he  wished. 

She  seemed  pleased  to  see  him  at  such 
times ;  her  pale  face,  which,  when  in  repose, 
had  a  rather  sad  expression,  lighted  up  with 
the  brightest  of  smiles  when  she  recognised 
him,  and  she  would  greet  him  with  a  little 
familiar  nod  which  somehow  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  stood  upon  a  rather  different  footing 
with  her  from  that  of  her  other  acquaint- 
ances. As  often  as  not  these  smiles  and 
nods  were  all  that  he  got  for  his  pains.  Miss 
Denham  was  becoming  famous  in  a  restricted 
sense ;  her  playing  was  pronounced  to  be  as 
original  as  it  was  perfect,  and  when  she  was 
not  at  the  piano,  she  was  commonly  so  sur- 
rounded by  admirers  of  both  sexes  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  for  a  diffident  man  to 
approach  her.  Everard  seldom  attempted  to 
do  so.  He  knew  that  if  he  did  get  speech  of 
her  he  would  only  be  able  to  say  common- 
places, and  the  utterance  of  agreeable 
commonplaces  was  not  what  he  excelled  in. 
So  he  contented  himself  with  worshipping 
her  from  afar,  and  talking  to  Mrs.  Patterson, 
whom  nobody  noticed,  and  who  was  ever 
ready  to  expatiate  upon  the  topic  which 
interested  him  above  all  others.  She  was 
ready,  that  is,  to  go  into  raptures  over  her 
niece's  talents  and  amiability ;  but  she  was 
rather  provokingly  reticent  as  to  her  past 
and  futiu*e. 

"  We  have  no  plans,"  she  said  once.  "  We 
shall  stay  in  London,  I  suppose,  if  Laura 
likes  it,  and  if — if  it  seems  desirable;  but 
she  lias  only  taken  our  little  house  by  the 
month  and  we  may  flit  at  any  time." 

"  Do  you  like  leaving  things  to  chance  in 
that  way  ? "  asked  Everard  in  a  dissatisfied 
tone. 

"  We  don't  leave  things  to  chance,"  replied 
the  old  lady  ;  "  we  leave  them  to  fate.  Every- 
body must  do  that,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not." 

Everard  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
dispute  this  proposition  ;  but  he  determined 
that  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  finding 
out  whether  Miss  Denham  was  as  undecided 
as  her  aimt  represented  her  to  be.  With 
this  end  in  view,  he  drew  near  to  her  one  day 
when  she  chanced  to  be  sitting  apart,  and 
while  three  able-bodied  amateurs  were  mak- 
ing a  great  noise  with  a  piano,  violin,  and  ^ 
violoncello. 


''Are  you  not  going  to  play  to  us  this 
afternoon?"  he  asked,  by  way  of  opening 
the  conversation. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It  isn't  one  of  my 
days.  There  are  days  when  I  can  play  and 
days  when  I  can't." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  capricious  1 " 
inquired  Everard,  feeling  his  way. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered,  with  a 
sort  of  impatience.  *'  I  have  caprices  and 
moods  and  sympathies  und  antipathies  and 
presentiments — all  the  things  that  you  have 
not  and  that  nobody  ought  to  have.  You 
would  never  dislike  Dr.  Fell  without  a  good 
reason,  would  you  ?  You  would  say  to  your- 
self, 'What  has  the  doctor  done?  Is  he 
pi*actising  without  a  diploma  ?  Has  he  kiUed 
any  of  his  patients?  Has  he  done  me  a 
personal  injury  ?  No.  Very  well,  then,  of 
course  I  can't  dislike  him,  and  I  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  fancying  that  I  did.'  " 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  a  little  bit  hard 
upon  me  ? "  suggested  Everard. 

"  Hard  upon  you  !  Don't  you  understand 
that  it  is  just  because  you  are  like  that  that 
I  admire  you,  and— weU,  sympathise  with 
you?  People  who  feel  differently  can  sym- 
pathise, can  they  not?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  And  perhaps  they  may  even  sympathite 
the  more  because  they  differ.  You  have 
plenty  of  common  sense,  and  I  have  none. 
You  are — may  I  say  that  you  are  possibly 
just  a  trifle  wanting  in  imagination  ?  " 

"  You  may  say  that  I  am  totally  deficient 
in  it,  if  you  like,"  answered  Everaid. 

"  Whereas  I  have  a  superabundance  of  it ; 
so  that " 

"So  that  we  are  evidently  made  for  one 
another." 

The  girl  coloured  very  slightly,  and  then 
laughed.  "  What  I  mean  is  that  two  such 
people  are  sure  to  be  friends,  if  they  don't 
quarrel  at  once,"  she  said.  "  There  is  a  sort 
of  satisfaction  in  being  with  somebody  who 
has  the  qualities  which  are  wanting  in  one's 
own  nature.  It  does  seem  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
after  a  fashion,  don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"Yes,"  answered  Everard;  although  it 
may  be  that  he  had  not  reasoned  out  his 
pleasure  in  Miss  Denham's  society  so  closely. 
"But  about  your  capriciousness,"  he  re- 
sumed ;  "  does  it  extend  to  everything?  To 
your  mode  of  life,  I  mean,  and  your  plans, 
and  so  on  ? " 

Miss  Denham  did  not  catch  the  drift  of 
the  question.  "Has  any  one  been  telling 
you  that  I  once  thought  of  playing  pro- 
fessionally ? "  she  asked.  "  It  was  not 
caprice  exactly  that  made  me  give  that  up;  it 
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was ."     She  broke  off,  and  added  rather 

hurriedly,  "  Besides,  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary. I  don't  regret  it.  To  play  in  public 
one  should  be  sure  of  oneself,  and  I  am  never 
quite  sure  of  myself.  Most  likely  I  should 
have  failed.'' 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  Everard 
said.  **  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  never 
appeared  before  a  paying  audience.  What  I 
really  meant  to  ask  you  was,  whether  you 
intend  to  settle  in  London.  Mrs.  Patterson 
seemed  to  think  that  you  were  uncertain 
about  it." 

<<  Everything  is  uncertain,"  replied  the 
girl  '*  *  Time  and  chance  happen  to  all ' — 
those  are  the  only  certain  things.  And  why 
should  I  make  plans  when  I  cannot  possibly 
tell  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  them 
out  or  not  1 " 

"But  surely,"  objected  Everard,  "it  is 
advisable  at  least  to  know  what  you  want. 
When  a  man  puts  to  sea  he  is  aware  that  he 
may  never  reach  the  end  of  his  voycLge,  but 
he  shapes  a  course  all  the  same  ;  he  doesn't 
simply  drift." 

"  Not  if  he  knows  where  is  going.  But  if 
one  doesn't  know  where  one  is  going— if  one 
has  nowhere  in  particular  to  go  to—well,  then 
it  is  pleasant  enough  to  drift." 

She  did  not  look  as  if  she  found  it  pleasant. 
She  was  sitting  beside  an  open  window,  and 
her  great  grey  eyes  were  gazing  out  wistfully 
beyond  the  trees  in  the  square  beneath. 
Her  brows  were  drawn  together,  and  she 
was  intertwining  her  long  slim  fingers  in  a 
nervous  manner  which  was  habitual  to  her. 
Everard  was  painfully  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  her  careworn  face  and  her  careless 
words.  He  could  not  help  fancying  that  she 
was  oppressed  by  some  secret  trouble  or 
apprehension,  and  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  uncertainty  of  all  things  as  the  certainty 
of  approaching  evil  that  saddened  her. 

But  presently  that  common  sense  which 
she  so  admired  in  him  came  to  the  front. 
"After  all,"  he  remarked,  "  we  are  only  dis- 
cussing whether  you  shall  continue  to  rent 
yoor  house  by  the  month  or  not." 

The  clouds  lifted  from  Miss  Denham's 
brow,  and  she  began  to  smile  again.  "  Yes," 
she  agreed,  '*  that  is  all,  and  I  think  I  will 
take  the  house  on.  I  like  London  ;  people 
bave  been  kind  to  me  here,  and  I  would 
rather  live  here  than  anywhere  else." 

Daring  the  ten  days  that  followed  this 
conversation  Everard  neglected  the  interests 
of  his  business  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  been  highly  culpable  had  he  not  had  an 
experienced  partner  who  could  get  on  very 
well  without  him.     He  saw  Miss  Denham, 


either  at  her  own  house  or  elsewhere,  every 
day;  and  every  day  he  fell  more  deeply  in 
love.  The  fitfulness  of  her  moods,  which, 
as  she  herself  was  wont  to  say,  were  *^  of  all 
shades  and  colours,"  only  made  her  the  more 
winning  in  his  eyes.  He,  at  all  events, 
knew  what  he  wanted,  if  she  did  not,  and 
sometimes  he  hoped  that  he  would  get  it  in 
the  long  run.  It  was  something  that  he  had 
no  rival.  The  men  whom  Miss  Denham  waa 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  were  not,  for  the 
most  part,  young  men,  nor  were  their  atten- 
tions to  her  of  a  kind  that  the  most  jealous 
of  lovers  could  have  objected  to.  She  knew 
how  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  them ;  but 
Everard  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  she 
regarded  them  as  nonentities.  Her  manner 
always  changed  a  little  when  she  addressed 
him.  She  often  asked  his  advice  about  small 
matters,  and  nearly  always  took  it. 

"  Laura  leans  a  good  deal  upon  you,"  Mrs. 
Patterson  said  to  him  casually,  and  he  was 
pleased  with  the  phrase. 

He  did  not,  of  course,  take  advantage  of 
the  general  invitation  to  dinner  which  had 
been  given  him ;  but  when  he  was  asked  for 
a  particular  evening  he  accepted  gladly,  and 
on  entering  the  drawing-room  he  found  his 
friend,  EeUowes,  already  seated,  there,  listen- 
ing with  much  interest  to  one  of  Mrs. 
Patterson's  blood-curdling  anecdotes.  ' 

''Buried  beneath  the  very  tree  on  which 
the  butler  had  hanged  himself,"  Everard 
heard  her  saying ;  ''  they  found  the  body  of 
the  murdered  page,  with  his  poor  little  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear — exactly  as  my  cousin 
had  seen  it  in  her  dream.  "Die  housekeeper 
made  a  full  confession,  and " 

But  at  this  moment  Miss  Denham  came  in, 
and  the  old  lady  checked  herself  abruptly. 
''That's  all,"  she  said;  "and  now  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  any  more  ^stories  of  that 
kind  to-night,  so  please  don't  ask  me,  Mr. 
Fellowes." 

The  evening  proved  a  very  pleasant  one, 
for  Laura  was  in  unusually  high  spirits. 
She  would  not  play  to  them,  saying  that  she 
was  more  inclined  for  conversation  than 
music,  and  after  dinner  she  talked  cleverly 
and  amusingly,  as  she  was  well  able  to  do, 
when  in  the  humour.  Her  impressions  of 
her  fellow-countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
of  whom  she  had  seen  next  to  nothing  untO 
recently,  diverted  her  hearers  greatly.  She 
had  a  talent  for  mimicry  which  had  no  ill- 
nature  about  it,  and  which  indeed  seemed  to 
be  half  unconscious.  They  were  all  laughing 
at  her  description  of  a  lady,  w^ho,  having 
taken  her  for  a  professional,  and  inquired 
what  she  charged  for  her  lessons,  had  over- 
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whelmed  her  with  abject  and  almost  tearful 
apologies  on  discovering  that  she  was  the 
cousin  of  a  viscount,  when  the  door  opened 
and  the  tall  figure  of  a  man,  whom  neither 
Everard  nor  Fellowes  had  ever  seen  before, 
advanced  with  noiseless  steps  into  the  room. 

He  had  omitted  to  give  his  name,  or  the 
servant  had  failed  to  catch  it ;  for  he  was  not 
announced,  and  he  was  standing  close  to  the 
little  group  before  Mrs.  Patterson  looked  up 
and  saw  him.  When  she  did  so  she  uttered 
a  faint  cry,  which  seemed  to  betoken  dismay 
quite  as  much  as  surprise.  Everard  glanced 
quickly  at  Laura,  who  did  not  appear  to  be 
either  surprised  or  dismayed.  Her  expression 
had  not  changed,  she  was  still  smilmg,  but 
she  remained  motionless,  and  she  was  looking 
at  the  new-comer  with  a  curious  intentness, 
as  though  fascinated  or  paralysed  by  his 
sudden  appearance. 

Everard,  following  the  direction  of  her 
gaze,  took  stock  of  the  stranger.  He  was  a 
tall,  powerfully  built  man,  evidently  not  an 
Englishman,  although  there  was  nothing 
about  him  that  gave  an  immediate  clue  to 
his  nationality.  His  age  seemed  to  be  about 
thirty.  He  wore  his  light-brown  hair  closely 
cut,  his  features  were  regular  and  strongly 
marked,  and  he  was  perfectly  clean  shaven ; 
so  that  anybody  who  had  not  happened  to 
glance  first  at  his  eyes  would  have  been 
struck  by  the  massiveness  of  his  jaw. 
Everard  did  glance  at  his  eyes  first,  and 
stopped  there.  They  were  certainly  peculiar 
eyes.  At  one  moment  they  seemed  very 
small;  but  the  next  they  dQated,  as  a 
cat's  eyes  dilate  in  the  dark,  then  con- 
tracted again  until  they  became  mere  glit- 
tering points.  This  curious  phenomenon 
was  repeated  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times 
during  the  minute  that  Everard  spent  in 
scrutinising  hi^.  The  man  was  looking  all 
the  while  at  Laura,  and  he,  too,  had  a  faint 
smile  upon  his  lips. 

At  the  end  of  those  long  sixty  seconds  he 
turned  abruptly  away,  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  Mrs.  Patterson,  saying  in  a  low  musical 
voice,  and  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  foreign 
accent,  "  So  glad  to  have  found  you  at 
home ! " 

"  You  in  London !  '*  gasped  Mrs.  Patter- 
son. "  How  did  you  know  that  we  were 
here  1     How  did  you  find  out  our  address  ?  " 

"You  ask  me  that?"  said  the  stranger, 
his  smile  increasing- — ^"  you  ask  me  that ! " 

Mrs.  Patterson  shuddered,  and  fell  back  in 
her  chair. 

Then  he  shook  hands  with  Laura,  who 
had  risen,  and  who  said  quite  calmly,  "  How 
do    you   do?      Let    me    introduce    you    to 


Mr.  Everard  and  Mr.  Fellowes  —  Ck)uiit 
Souratkin." 

''  An  old  friend  of  Miss  Denham's,"  added 
the  count  explanatorily,  ''and  always  charmed 
to  make  acquaintance  with  her  new  ones." 

The  two  men  bowed,  but  did  not  speak, 
and  the  pause  which  followed  might  have 
been  found  embarrassing  by  the  intruder  had 
he  been  liable  to  embarrassment.  But  to  all 
appearance  that  was  not  among  his  weak- 
nesses. It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  imusual 
to  pay  visits  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  in 
morning  dress ;  yet  he  offered  neither  expla- 
nation nor  apology,  but  sat  down  and  waited 
quietly  until  Mrs.  Patterson,  recovering  her 
self-possession,  broke  the  silence,  by  saying, 
"  We  did  not  expect  to  see  you  in  England, 
Count  Souratkin." 

The  Coimt  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''  I 
am  a  little  everywhere,  as  you  know,"  he 
said.  "  Bather  in  England  than  elsewhere, 
if  I  might  choose.  Li  England  one  does  not 
risk  to  be  arrested  at  every  turn.  Gentle- 
men," he  added,  raiding  his  voice  and  speak- 
ing in  a  slightly  declamatory  manner,  ''  you 
are  citizens  of  a  free  country,  you  may  be 
thankful  for  that,  and  pity  those  whp  are 
not.  We  Russians  have  a  claim  upon  your 
sympathy,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Every  nation  which  does  not  possess  a 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  two  Houses  of  Palaver 
and  control  over  the  supplies  through  its 
representatives  has  our  heartfelt  compas- 
sion," observed  Fellowes. 

"  Why,  then,"  asked  the  Count,  "  are  your 
newspapers  never  weary  of  condemning  those 
who  are  trying  to  obtain  a  constitution  for 
Russia  ?" 

''  We  don't  altogether  approve  of  the  means 
employed,"  said  Everard,  drily. 

"Oh,  you  don't  approve  of  the  means 
employed  ?  Perhaps  yon  will  be  so  very  kind 
as  to  suggest  some  other  means  than  can  be 
employed  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
right  of  public  meeting,  and  no  independent 
press.  But  we  must  not  talk  politics,"  said 
the  Count,  seeming  to  recollect  himself ;  that 
is  bad  taste.  "Will  not  Miss  Denham  favour 
us  with  a  little  music  instead?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  play  this  evening," 
said  Laura. 

"  But  you  will  not  refuse  an  old  friend. 
For  the  rest,  I  am  sure  that  these  gentlemen 
will  join  their  entreaties  to  mine." 

"  I  should  not  think  of  asking  Miss  Den- 
ham to  do  anything  that  she  was  not  inclined 
to  do,"  said  Everard. 

"  Ah,  then,  I  must  beg  alone." 

A  few  seconds  elapsed,  during  which 
nobody  spoke,  and  then,  to  Everard's  sur- 
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prise,  Lanra  got  up  and  walked  to  the  piano, 
which  she  opened.  "  What  do  you  wish  me 
to  play  r'  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  that  I  will  leave  to  you,"  replied  the 
Russian.  "  What  you  like — whatever  you 
like."     - 

She  sat  down,  and  presently  broke  into 
one  of  the  oddest  compositions  that  Everard 
had  ever  listened  to.  There  was  no  melody 
in  it  and  next  to  no  sequence.  Probably 
only  a  practised  ear  would  have  detected  the 
recurrence  of  certain  chords,  which  rose  at 
intervals  from  the  chaos  of  sound  that  swept 
them  out  of  hearing  and  hurried  them  back, 
as  straws  are  drawn  beneath  the  surface  and 
east  up  again  by  an  eddy.  When  it  had  come 
to  an  end  Count  Souratkin  asked  blandly : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  now  1 " 

Everard  did  not  reply ;  but  Fellowes  said : 
''WeU,  Tm  no  judge  of  music,  but  I  should 
call  it  diabolical." 

"Thank  you, sir,"  returned  Souratkin,  with 
a  bow  and  a  little  smile ;  ''  you  have  found 
the  word.  Yes,  that  is  the  right  word — 
diabolical.  The  piece  is  by  me,"  he  added 
modestly.     "  I  call  it  Zc  Belire" 

Everard  had  moved  to  the  piano,  before 
vhich  Laura  was  still  sitting.  She  looked 
up  as  he  approached.  Her  face  was  pale  and 
grave,  and  he  fancied  that  there  was  a  look 
of  piteous  appeal  in  her  eyes.  He  did  not 
know  in  the  least  what  was  the  matter ;  but 
be  was  very  sure  that  something  was  the 
niatter,  and  if  she  had  asked  him  to  seize 
Count  Souratkin  and  throw  him  neck  and  crop 
out  of  the  window  he  would  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  have  endeavoured  to  obey  her. 

She  did  not  make  any  such  startling  re- 
quest, but  merely  inquired :  *^  Did  you  like 
that  piece  1 " 

"No,"  he  answered. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  she ;  "  I  do  not 
like  it  either." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  something  else  ? "  whis- 
pered Everard.  "  I  don't  like  the  composer. 
I  think  he  must  be  Dr.  Fell." 

To  this  she  made  no  rejoinder.  She  was 
looking  down  at  her  fingers,  which  she  was 
turning  and  twisting  as  usual.  After  a 
while  she  asked,  without  raising  her  eyes, 
"What  effect  does  he  produce  upon  you? " 

"  He  irritates  me." 

"Nothing  more  than  that?  You  do  not 
feel  afraid  of  him?" 

"  Certainly  not.  Why  should  I  be  afraid 
of  him?" 

"I  don't  know;  many  people  are.  But 
you  are  not  easily  made  afraid,  1  think." 
And  as  she  said  these  last  words  her  face 
brightened. 


"I  have  no  pretensions  to  be  a  hero," 
answered  Everard ;  "  but  I  don't  suffer  much 
from  causeless  timidity.  At  all  events,  your 
friend  does  not  alarm  me.  What  is  he  ? — a 
NihQist?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so;  but  I  am  not  sure. 
If  he  is  not,  it  suits  him  to  pass  for  one. 

He  is "     She  paused  and  sighed.     "  He 

is  what  it  pleases  him  to  be,"  she  added 
presently,  and  with  that  inconclusive  defini- 
tion, she  rose  and  joined  the  others. 

Fellowes  was  already  saying  good-night  to 
Mrs.  Patterson,  and  Everard  could  only 
follow  his  example,  although  he  had  a  strong 
and  rather  unreasonable  f  eelihg  of  reluctance 
to  leave  Count  Souratkin  alone  with  the 
ladies.  When  he  was  out  in  the  street  he 
said  to  his  friend : 

"  That  is  the  most  sinister-looking  scoundrel 
I  ever  set  eyes  on." 

"  Mrs.  Patterson  would  probably  agree 
with  you,"  observed  Fellowes,  laughing.  "  She 
sat  clucking  and  fiuttering  before  him  like 
an  old  hen  who  sees  a  kite.  I  wonder  whether 
she  has  dreamt  that  he  is  going  to  rob  and 
murder  her." 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  find  out  who 
he  is,"  muttered  Everard. 

"  I  can  tell  you.  He  is  a  man  who  knows 
some  guilty  secret  about  the  late  honourable 
and  respectable  Denham.  Don't  be  agitated. 
He  is  nothing  worse  than  a  chevalier  dHn- 
dustrief  and  I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that 
you  find  both  the  ladies  alive  and  well  to- 
morrow, though  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to 
promise  that  you  won't  find  them  a  little 
poorer." 


CHAPTER  III. 

EvEBABD  had  exaggerated  somewhat  in 
declaring  himself  to  be  totally  devoid  of 
imagination.  He  had  quite  as  much  of  that 
quality  as  was  required  to  give  him  a  very 
disturbed  night,  to  torment  him  during  the 
course  of  it  with  visions  of  Laura  suffering 
all  kinds  of  improbable  cruelties  at  the  hands 
of  Count  Souratkin,  and  to  make  him  fancy 
more  than  once  that  he  heard  her  calling  to 
him  for  help.  Daylight  restored  order  to  his 
ideas ;  but  even  after  he  had  shaved,  dressed, 
eaten  his  breakfast,  and  read  the  leading 
articles  in  the  Times,  he  did  not  find  himself 
in  as  reasonable  a  fi<ame  of  mind  as  he  could 
have  wished,  nor  was  he  able  entirely  to  shake 
oft'  the  misgivings  with  which  the  man  with 
the  cat's  eyes  had  inspired  him.  Souratkin 
might  be  only  a  vulgar,  impecunious  bully ;  but 
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he  did  not  look  like  one,  and  in  any  case,  the 
facts  remained  that  he  was  able  to  frighten 
both  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Miss  Denham,  and 
that  they  had  been  left  unprotected  in  his 
company  at  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night. 

If  Everard  had  done  as  he  felt  inclined 
he  would  have  been  in  Bayswater  before 
eleven  o'clock ;  but  being  five-and-thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  guided  only  within 
certain  limits  by  his  inclinations,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  afternoon  that  he  was  shown 
into  Miss  Denham's  drawing-room,  bringing 
with  him,  by  way  of  excuse  for  his  visit,  a 
piece  of  music  which  she  had  asked  him  to 
procure  for  her. 

The  two  ladies  were  certainly  alive  and 
well.  If,  as  Fellowes  had  hinted  might 
probably  be  the  case,  they  had  recently  been 
compelled  to  part  with  money  their  spirits 
did  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  los& 

"  I  was  hoping  that  perhaps  you  might 
look  in,''  Laura  said.  "Aunt  Sarah  and  I 
were  Just  trying  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
it  wasn't  our  duty  to  go  out  for  a  walk,  and 
now  it  is  evidently  our  duty  to  stay  at  home. 
Tou  may  read  your  book  in  peace,  Auntie, 
Mr.  Everard  and  I  are  going  to  massacre 
Rubinstein." 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  Mra  Patterson  took 
up  the  volume  which  she  had  laid,  face  down- 
wards, upon  the  table  (it  was  called  Unreoog- 
nised  Forces^  Everard  noticed),  while  Laura, 
seating  herself  at  the  piano,  opened  her  new 
piece  of  music  and  b^gan  to  play  it  off  at 
sight,  with  that  extraordinary  facility  of  hers 
which  to  one  of  her  admirers  always  seemed 
little  short  of  miraculous. 

"  Did  your  friend  stay  long  after  we  had 
left,  last  night?"  asked  Everard,  when  she 
had  struck  the  final  chords. 

"  No,  not  long,"  she  answered,  a  troubled 
look  coming  over  her  face.  "  If  it  is  quite 
the  same  thing  to  you,  I  would  rather  not 
talk  about  him." 

"  You  don't  like  him  then  1 " 

"  I  detest  him  with  all  my  heart.  I  told 
you  so  last  night." 

"  I  think  not." 

"Didn't  II  Well,  you  understood  it,  at 
all  events,  without  being  told." 

*JNot  exactly.  But  why  should  you  re- 
ceive the  man  if  you  have  such  a  strong 
feeling  of  repugnance  to  him." 

"  Can  one  refuse  to  receive  anybody  for 
such  a  reason  1  Even  if  one  could  there  are 
people  who  won't  be  refused.  He  will  come 
here  just  as  often  as  he  feels  inclined ;  and 
when  he  is  not  here  I  shall  try  to  forget  his 
existence."  * 

Everard  frowned.     "  I  cannot  understand 


why  you  should  allow  any  one  to  persecute 
you,"  he  said. 

"I  did  .not  say  thi^t  he  persecuted  me. 
Please  let  me  put  him  out  of  my  mind  now. 
He  is  not  at  all  likely  to  come  here  agaiQ  to 
day." 

Hardly  had  she  made  this  rash  assertion 
when  he  was  standing  before  her.  He  had 
come  in  unannounced,  just  as  he  had  done 
before.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  door  shut- 
ting which  caused  Everard  and  Laura  to 
look  up,  so  that  the  servant  must  have 
opened  it  for  him  as  for  any  ordinary  visitor, 
but  the  noiseless  fashion  of  his  entrance  gave 
it  almost  the  effect  of  an  apparition.  The 
«cene  was  nearly  an  exact  repetition  of  that  of 
the  previous  evening.  Count  Souratkin  stood 
gazing  at  Laura,  his  eyes  dilating  and  con- 
tracting ;  she  returned  his  gaze  with  a  look 
which  expressed  neither  surprise  nor  dis- 
pleasure, but  rather  expectancy  than  any- 
thing else,  and  Everard  was  once  more 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  intense  irritation. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute.  Souratkin 
shook  hands  with  the  ladies,  bowed  to  Everard, 
and  said  what  a  pity  it  was  to  stay  indoors 
on  such  a  beautiful  afternoon.  "I  scarcely 
thought  to  have  seen  you  to-day,"  he  re- 
marked, speaking  with  that  slight  foreign 
accent  of  his.  "  I  was  wandering  about,  not 
knowing  what  I  should  do  with  myself,  when 
I  passed  the  end  of  the  street,  aijid  as  I 
perceived  that  you  were  at  home " 

"  From  the  end  of  the  street  1"  interrupted 
Everard,  not  very  politely.  "  You  must 
have  remarkably  good  eyesight." 

"  My  eyesight  is  good,"  replied  the  count, 
"still  it  is  not  good  enough  to  penetrate 
brick  walls.  No,  it  was  a — what  is  the 
word,  Mrs.  Patterson  ? — an  intuition  1 " 

Mrs.  Patterson  bowed  her  head  gravely. 

"  An  intuition — yes.  I  had  an  intuition 
that  I  should  find  Mies  Denham  here,  playing 
the  piano — ^was  it  not  Rubinstein  that  you 
were  playing  ? — and  I  said  to  myself,  *  1  shall 
ask  her  to  be  so  kind  as  to  take  a  little  walk 
with  me  in  Kensington  Gardens.  That  will 
be  good  for  her.' " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Laura ;  "  but  I  don't 
think  I  will  walk  this  afternoon.  I  am 
rather  tired." 

"  Haisan  de  plvs,  the  air  will  refresh  you. 
I  shall  talk  to  Mrs.  Patterson  while  you  put 
on  your  bonnet."  , 

This  was  more  than  Everard  could  stand. 
He  was  a  quiet,  peaceable  man;  but  his 
longing  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Russian 
was  irresistible.  "  I  hope,"  he  said,  **  that 
you  will  not  think  of  going  out  if  you  are 
tired,  Miss  Denham." 
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"  It  is  not  worth  disputing  about,"  replied 
Lama,  leaving  the  room. 

She  returned  almost  immediately  with  her 
bonnet  on. 

''I  am  readj  when  you  are,"  she  said  to 
the  count. 

She  was  drawing  on  her  gloves,  one  of 
which  she  had  a  momentary  difficulty  in 
buttoning.  Turning  suddenly  to  Everard, 
who  was  watching  her  with  a  gloomy  face — 
^'WiSl  you  fasten  it  for  me  ? "  ^e  asked,  and 
held  out  her  wrist  to  him. 

"Why are  you  doing  this?"  he  whispered, 
as  he  obeyed  her. 

'^  Because "  she  replied.     With  which 

unsatisfactory    answer    she    moved    away, 
followed  by  Sonratkin. 

Everard  was  greatly  annoyed  and  did  not 
care  who  knew  it.  "  Who  and  what  is  that 
fellow  1"  he  asked  a  second  before  the  door 
had  dosed. 

**  Hush  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Patterson,  hold- 
ing up  her  finger  warningly.  Then  she 
beckoned  to  her  questioner  to  draw  nearer, 
and  answered  in  a  low,  solemn  voice,  "  Some- 
times I  think  he  is  the  devil ! " 

"My  dear  lady,"  returned  Everard  im- 
patiently, ''  you  must  excuse  my  saying  that 
that  is  very  great  nonsense.  How  can  any 
man  be  the  devil?  I  suppose  what  you 
mean  is  that  he  is  a  spiritualist,  or  some 
charlatan  of  that  kind.  He  evidently  wishes 
to  convey  that  impression." 

"  He  does  not  wish  to  convey  the  impres- 
9on  that  he  is  a  charlatan,"  said  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, smiling  faintly.  "  If  you  will  sit  down 
I  will  tell  you  what  he  is,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Bat  I  do  not  know  much." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  do 
know." 

**  Well — ^but  first  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tioQ.  It  is  rather  an  unusual  one  ;  but  per- 
haps you  will  pardon  an  old  woman  for 
thiTiVing  more  about  her  niece's  happiness 
than  about  etiquette.  Am  I  wrong  in  fancy- 
ing that  you  take  a  special  interest  in  her  f  " 
''80  special  an  interest,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
that  I  would  ask  her  to  be  my  wife  to- 
morrow, if  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  of 
her  accepting  me." 

*'That  was  what  I  imagined ;  and  glad 
and  thankful  shall  I  be  if  she  ever  does 
accept  you.  But  I  think  you  must  not  ask 
her  to-morrow,  nor  even  the  next  day.  Now 
I  will  tell  you  about  that  terrible  man.  We 
met  him  first  some  years  ago,  during  Mr. 
Benham's  lifetime.  Mr.  Denham  was  a 
great  gambler,  and  so  is  the  Count ;  so  that 


they  were  drawn  together  in  that  way,  and 
he  used  to  come  often  to  the  house.  I  was 
immensely  interested  in  him,  because  he  told 
me  more  about  the  unseen  world  than  I  had 
ever  been  able  to  learn  from  books,  and  be- 
cause— though  that  is  a  comparatively  small 
matter— he  ha«  the  gift  of  second  sight  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  Perhaps  you  don't  believe 
in  second  sight,  but  I  can  give  you  instances." 

"  Some  other. time,  Mrs.  Patterson,  if  you 
don't  mind.  And  was  Miss  Denham  as 
much  interested  in  this  man  as  you  were  1  '* 

**  No,  she  always  disliked  him ;  although 
he  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  her.  She  even  doubted  hiti 
powers,  poor  child  I  One  evening,  when  he 
was  telling  us  how  he  had  imposed  his  will 
upon  diCEerent  people,  she  very  foolishly  de- 
fied him  to  make  her  do  anything  that  she  did 
not  choose  to  do.  Not  five  minutes  after- 
wards she  got  up  from  her  chair,  crossed  the 
room,  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  He 
laughed,  and  asked  her  whether  she  was 
convinced  now.  Was  it  not  horrible  of  him?" 

'*  Her  father  kicked  him  out  of  the  house, 
I  suppose,"  exclaimed  Everard  indignantly. 

'*  Oh,  no ;  Mr.  Denham  was  not  that  kind 
of  man.  Besides,  Count  Souratkin  did 
what  he  liked  with  him.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  he  chose  to  prevent  Laura  from 
playing  in  public,  though  both  she  and  her 
father  wished  that  she  should  do  so.  Mr. 
Denham  was  very  much  vexed  about  it, 
yet  he  gave  in.  And  ever  since  that  day 
poor  Laura  has  been  completely  in  that 
terrible  man's  power.  She  has  fought  and 
struggled,  but  it  has  always  been  useless." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have 
helped  a  little.  In  what  way  does  he  pro- 
pose to  use  his  power  over  Miss  Denham  ] 
Does  he  wish  her  to  marry  him  ? " 

"Ah,  that  I  can't  tell.  He  has  never 
said  so,  but  when  she  came  into  her  little 
fortune  we  feared  that  that  might  be  his 
aim;  for  he  is  extravagant,  and  I  believe 
he  is  poor.  And  he  is  utterly  unscrupulous. 
You  see,  we  have  gained  nothing  by  running 
away' from  him  and  concealing  our  address." 

*^  It  is  possible  to  discover  addresses  with- 
out supernatural  aid.  This  man  may  be  a 
humbug,  or  he  may  really  have  some  such 
power  as  he  claims.  Either  way,  I  presume 
that  his  influence  over  Miss  Denham  only 
exists  when  he  is  with  her." 

"  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly less  when  he  is  absent." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall 
be  absent  from  her  henceforth  and  for  ever." 


(To  be  ConUnvued,) 
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THE  MALATESTAS  OF  EIMINI. 


NOTES  AND  DETAILS. 
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It  is  a  centre  for  many  mem- 
ories, this  little  toWQ  of  Bimini, 
set  in  the  plain  by  the  Adriatic 
Here  ruled  and  ravaged  the 
Mastin  Yecchio  of  Dante ;  theee 
sands  ai«  burned  in  the  eyee  oS 
Francesca  and  her  lover.  Here 
FariHina  left  her  innocence.  Here 
dwelt  Gismondo,  prince  of  traitors. 
And  there  are  older  memories 
than  these.  Yet  in  the  city 
whence  Cseaar  crossed  the  Robi- 
con,  whence  Augustus  b^an 
the  great  Flaminian  Way,  we 
remember,  not  Cesar  or  Augus- 
tus, but  that  strange,  brave, 
cruel,  perfidious  race  of  petty 
despots,  whose  encroaching  per- 
Bonality  and  genius  for  architec- 
ture has  left  an  enduring  trace 
on  the  cities  of  Bomagna, 

Pesaro,  Fano,  Cesena,  Verru- 
chio,  and  many  another  town 
Denied  the  unqviiet  sway  of  these 
Malatestas,  and  found  them  a 
perverse  and  twisted  race,  shot 
with  opposite  qualities.  They 
were  a  race  of  wrongheads,  as 
their  surname  tells  us.  Criminal 
often  and  yet  not  merely  vidouB, 
having  some  great  thought  in 
them  mostly,  some  fine  intention 
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still  manifest  through  the  error  of  their 
lives,  many  of  their  vices  were  due  to  cir- 
comstance.  A  dominant,  courageous  race 
of  princelings,  mostly  illegitimate,  never 
sore  of  their  tenure,  it  was  only  hy  unquea- 
tioned  autocracy  and  a  never  relaxed  grasp 
that  they  could  secure  their  state  from  inner 
and  outer  ravage.  Their  hand  was  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  against  them. 
Not  only  the  Pope  anxious  to  enlarge  his 
Venetian  frontier,  and  Venice  eager  for 
another  province  on  the  Adriatic  seaboard ; 
not  only  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  hereditary 
foe,  perched  like  an  eagle  on  the  hills  above, 
initehing  the  unguarded  moment  to  pounce 
upon  his  prey :  not  only  these,  and  Sforza 
and  Aragon,  but  every  brother  or  cousin  of 
the  house,  from  his  petty  stronghold  in  the 
pkin,  was  ready  to  snatch  from  the  Lord  of 
Rimini  his  dearly  held  supremacy. 

Such  absolute  power  in  the  present,  with 
such  uncertain  future,  is  above  all  things 
dangerous  to  heady  natures.  The  Malatestas 
grew  mad,  sometimes,  with  their  imrestrained 
indulgence,  mad  with  cruelty  and  wild 
debauch;  but  we  repeat  they  were  not 
merely  vicious.  They  were  strong,  cunning, 
brave  unto  death,  ambitious;  they  knew 
how  to  make  their  subjects  love  them ;  they 
left  their  little  seaside  village  a  moniunent  of 
art,  and  made  their  few  miles  of  plain  a 
voice  and  a  power  in  Italy. 

In  1427  there  was  no  lawful  heir  to  this 
long-enriched  possession.  Carlo  Malatesta, 
twice  married,  Uved  in  childless  state  at 
Rimini:  Pandolph  of  Fano,  dying  in  1427, 
left  no  heir  from  his  three  brides ;  but,  in 
bequeathing  to  his  brother  Carlo  his  estate 
of  Fano,  he  also  sent  to  him  three  natural 
children,  still  young  boys,  for  whom  both 
uncle  and  father  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  obtain  a  buU  of  legitimation.  Powerful 
enemies  stood  in  their  path.  By  exclud- 
ing these  children,  Malatesta  of  Fesaro  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Frederic  of  Urbino  on 
the  other,  hoped  to  succeed  to  Rimini  and 
Fano;  and  for  long  they  persuaded  the 
Pope  to  their  own  interests.  But  Carlo 
Malatesta  was  not  easily  thwarted. 

This  Carlo  was  in  many  ways  the  most 
honourable  of  his  race;  a  righteous,  moral, 
pious  soldier  and  captain,  much  such  another 
as  those  who  saved  England  under  Cromwell. 
It  is  recorded  of  him  that,  entering  Mantua 
in  triumph  on  the  morning  of  Virgil's  birth- 
day, he  found  the  great  irregular  square 
there  full  of  revellers,  dancing  and  singing 
ftnd  crowning  with  wreaths  of  flowers  the 
statue  of  the  poet.  Whereat,  incensed  at 
such  worship  paid  to  a  vain  heathen  idol,  he 


led  up  his  soldiers  to  the  pedestal  and  bade 
them  throw  the  statue  into  the  Mincio ;  which 
being  done,  or  reported  to  be  done,  such  a 
chorus  of  blame  and  indignation  rose  through- 
out the  hiunanistic  Hellenist  Italy  of  that 
day  as  not  one  of  the  orgies,  crimes,  brutali- 
ties and  lusts  of  Carlo's  kinsmen  had  ever 
wakened  nor  should  awaken.  All  this  gave 
little  discomfiture  to  Carlo,  hinoAself  in  his 
way  a  coimoiJsseur  of  art  and  letters,  and  the 
first  patron  of  the  young  Ghiberti  who  had 
adorned  with  many  frescoes  the  Gattolo  at 
Bimini.  Seldom  indeed  was  Kimini  so  envi- 
able as  during  his  long  and  prosperous  reign. 
But  in  1429  Carlo  died,  having  just  before 
his  death  prociu^d  the  legitimation  of  his 
nephews. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Galeotto,  the  eldest, 
a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  found  a  heavy  load  in 
the  much-battered  helmet  and  sheath  left 
empty  for  him.  Many  hungry  eyes  adverse 
to  him  were  fixed  already  on  that  jacent  helm ; 
Frederic  of  Urbino  and  the  faithless  cousin 
of  Pesaro  were  ranked  close  beneath  the  city 
gates ;  the  more  ready  to  snatch  his  inheri- 
tance because  Eugene  IV.,  the  newly-elected 
Pope,  discussed  with  much  dislike  and  doubt 
the  legitimation  granted  to  Carlo  by  his 
predecessor.  The  Pope,  represented  by 
Urbino,  claimed  Rimini  as  devolving  to  the 
See ;  Sforza  and  Pesaro,  each  for  himself,  were 
ready  to  contest  it  with  him.  What  chance 
against  such  tremendous  odds  had  Galeotto, 
seventeen  years  old,  weak  in  health,  illegiti- 
mate, with  no  great  aUy  to  enforce  his 
claims) 

A  more  inadequate  champion  the  mind 
cannot  imagine.  No  David,  eager  to  fight 
the  giant,  this  Galeotto  Malatesta,  but  a 
wan,  emaciated  youth,  half-crazed,  half- 
saint.  In  the  middle  panic,  with  the  horror 
of  a  triple  sack  maddening  with  fear  the 
miserable  Riminese,  this  prince  left  the  city 
to  dwell  in  the  monastery  of  Arcangelo, 
outside  the  gates.  There  he  passed  his  days 
serene,  scatheless  in  the  midst  of  peril ; 
neither  for  himself  nor  his  kingdom  took 
he  any  thought. 

So  strange  this  spectacle,  so  awful,  that 
the  very  enemies  of  Rimini  stopped  in  their 
onslaught  amazed.  The  lion,  it  is  said,  will 
not  attack  a  sleeping  prey.  Eugene,  the 
Pope  (in  his  temporal  character  the  deadly 
foe  of  Rimini),  wrote  to  its  Lord,  bidding  him 
remember  the  imperative  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  letter  reached  that  '*  magnificent 
man  and  potent  prince''  in  the  monastery 
at  Arcangelo,  where  clad  in  the  coarse  robes 
of  a  Franciscan  friar  he  led  an  ascetic, 
starved,  and  mutilated  life.     What  was  the 
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magnificeace  of  earth  to  himt  So  harsh 
were  his  self-inflicted  penances  that  the 
wounds  on  his  body  never  ceased  to  bleed. 
What  had  he  to  do  with  rule  and  governance ! 
The  brothers  of  the  monastery,  and  the  young 
virgin  wife  who  drooped  and  paled  at  his 
side,  were  all  of  mankind  he  knew  or  saw  ; 
and  he  himself  the  chief  of  sinners.  ^Neither 
Pope  nor  armies  could  force  him  back  to 
earth.  Thus  friends  and  foes  alike  failed  to 
touch  him  ;  there  was  no  pity  in  the  heart  of 
Oaleotto  the  Saint. 


Or  rather — common,  yet  tragical  transmu- 
tation of  the  Middle  Age& — hie  pity  took  a, 
retrospective  turn  -  dead  and  dry  to  the  pre~ 
sent  woea  it  might  reheve,  it  rushed  back  in 
a  mighty  impotent  tide  to  the  foot  of  that 
sacred  and  awful  Cross,  whose  divine  tmgedy 
was  the  continual  spectacle  of  the  saintly 
life.  Pity  for  the  dead  Christ,  throbbing, 
yearning,  helpless,  and  indignant  pity  for  tte 
agonised  Saviour :  this  surely  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  all  crusades,  tortures,  persecu~ 
ttons,  inquisitions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Living 
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ever  with  the  crucifix  in  sight ;  dvelliag  ever 
ind  atMy  in  presence  of  that  dread  expiation ; 
CoKichfanaticBa«Qaleotto  thcexampleof  the 
life  of  Christ  was  nullified  by  the  terror  and 
pij  at  Golgotha.  Vengeance  on  the  enemies 
of  Gtid  I  vengeance  on  the  traitors  who  still 
tfab  and  crucaf y  the  ever  newly  sacrificed  Ood 
uid  nddm  I  So  ran  the  tenor  of  medieval 
piety.  And  the  contagion  of  this  fanatic 
aentunent  slaughtered  the  armies  of  the  East, 
toned  Albigenaian  babies  ou  to  lance>poiats, 
sodraaated  before  a  ribald  soldiery  the  pious 
Taadois  women  ;  the  martyrs  of  Saint 
fitftbolomew  and  the  martyrs  of  Smithfield 
vere  hewn  and  burned  by  the  strength  of  it ; 
ukI  from  its  armonry  the  Inquisition  drew  its 
dsKiliest  weapons. 

Thus  Oaleotto,  unmoved  by  the  misery 
d  the  people  who,  owing  allegiance  to  him, 
died,  starved,  and  sorrowed  for  hbsake,  was 
nerertheless,  not  without  his  private  schemes 
of  sanctity  and  militant  devotion.  High 
thoughts  were  born  in  that  narrow  mind,  as 
in  the  intervals  of  penanoe  and  office  the 
Lad  of  Bimini  paced  the  monastery  garden. 
Monk  as  he  was  by  life  and  feeling,  he 
loo  had  his  ambition  ;  he  too  had  his  work 
to  fulfil.  Thus  he  resolved  that  the  Jews 
dbonld  be  cast  out  from  Rimini. 

Mouths  went  on,  and  the  details  of  his 
wheme  matured  in  the  brain  of  the  cloistered 
prince  ;  but,  meanwhile,  his  foes  pressed 
closer  and  closer  round  him,  and  there  was 
no  leader  to  lead  the  few  forlorn  troops  out 
to  battle  ;  yet  ruin  stared  upon  the  city 
nearer  every  day,  and  now  or  never  must  the 
decisive  step  be  taken.  Still  Galeotto  prayed 
ukd  dreamed  in  bis  cell  at  Arcangelo,  But 
40  unsuspected  deUverer  was  in  Rimini.  One 
autumn  night  in  1430,  secret  to  most  of 
the  citizens,  a  desperate  sally  was  made  from 
the  gates  of  the  town.  A  short,  brisk  un> 
ccartain  conflict  in  the  terrifying  darkness, 
■ad  the  surprised  armies  were  driven  back, 
ignorant  of  the  small  number  of  their  assail- 
ants. And  as  in  the  dawn,  the  conqueror 
led  his  troops  back  inside  the  gates,  flushed 
and  triumphant,  the  people  crowded  out  into 
the  streets  to  look  at  him  and  bless  him, 
crying  that  the  great  days  of  Carlo  and  of 
Vermchio  had  returned  ;  for  this  saviour  of 
the  city  was  the  brother  and  heir  of  Galeotto  ; 
was  the  boy  Sigismond,  or  Gismondo  Mala- 
testa,  not  yet  thirteen  years  old. 

Whether  the  Pope  and  the  oncoming  armies 
perceived  that  at  last  tbey  had  a  substantive 
enemy  to  deal  with,  or  whether  touched 
vith  compassion  by  so  much  youthful  daring, 
tbey  concluded  a  peace  with  Bimini  only  a 
few  days  after  the  successful  sally.     A  ruin- 


ous- peace  indeed  ;  forfeiting  many  broad 
hvnds  and  territories  in  return  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  true  right  to  Rimini, 
Fano,  and  Cesena  of  these  l^timised  Mala- 
testas.  But  the  people  wra«  thankful  for  any 
peace,  and  Galeotto  easily  yielded,  seeing  here 
the  needed  opportonity  to  prove  his  piety. 
He  eigaed  the  treaty  on  consideration  that 
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the    Holy    Father  would    authorise    him  to 
expel  the  Jews  from  Rimini. 

It  was  a  cruel  step.  This  plain  by  the 
Adriatic  had  long  been  a  refuge  to  the  out- 
cast nation,  who  brought  thither  their  genius 
for  wealth,  their  industry,  and  their  abun- 
dance. It  was  represented  to  Galeotto  that 
the  fortunes  of  Rimini  were  bound  up  with 
the    presence  of   these    patient    and    long- 
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enduring  exiles.  They  had  given  no  caruse 
for  just  offence ;  they  had,  indeed,  ofEered  to 
deir&j  the  heavy  amnesty  exacted  by  the 
Pope ;  to  banish  them  would  yet  further 
enfeeble  the  war-shattered  city.  The  Pope, 
indeed,  perceived  these  things ;  but  neither 
gratitude,  policy,  nor  compassion,  weighed 
with  the  fanatic  Galeotto.  **  Better  starve," 
thought  he,  "than  favour  the  enemies  of 
Christ."  So  the  law  went  forth,  and  when 
the  winter  made  doubly  dreary  the  wide 
sandy  war-ravaged  plains,  a  melancholy 
train  of  miserable  outcasts  set  out  from 
the  city  they  had  enriched;  banished  and 
ruined  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  with  no 
home  before  them ;  and  leaving  behind  them, 
uprooted  and  strengthless  as  it  seemed,  the 
fortunes  of  the  little  town. 

So  went  the  edict  forth,  and  many  went 
out  in  exile ;  scarcely  was  the  exodus  com- 
pleted ere  Galeotto  died.  His  fasts  and 
scourgings,  his  long  continued  vigils  had  worn 
out  his  life  at  twenty  years  of  age.  No  her- 
mit of  the  Thebaid  had  lived  more  sparsely 
or  hardly  than  this  prince  of  the  pagan 
renaissance.  He  was  borne  to  his  grave  in 
the  monastery  churchyard  as  simply  as  any 
other  brother ;  four  monks  of  the  order  bore 
his  bier,  holding  flaming  torches.  They  laid 
him  to  rest,  the  poor  half -mad,  self -absorbed 
visionary.  And  all  the  people  mourned 
him,  forgiving  his  injuries  because  he  was  a 
saint ;  and  also,  it  may  be,  for  some  endear- 
ing quality  in  his  thwarted  nature  which 
does  not  reach  us  across  the  gulf  of  years. 
For  his  virgin  widow  Margaret  of  Este 
loved  him  and  mourned  him  through  all  the 
days  of  her  long  life,  never  marrying  again, 
and  praying  on  her  deathbed  to  be  buried 
at  his  feet ;  and  the  city  was  proud  of 
Galeotto  the  Saint,  though  all  must  have 
felt  life  more  possible  now  that  he  was  dead. 
Yet  Galeotto  was  scarcely  buried  when  new 
troubles  burst  upon  the  city.  TJrbino  and 
Pesaro  laid  siege  to  Lungarino,  one  of  the  fiefs 
of  the  B.iminese.  Grief  and  fear  again  awoke 
in  the  harassed  and  impoverished  town ;  but 
in  this  trouble  Sigismond  saw  his  opportun- 
ity. He  had  chafed  and  fumed  and  wasted 
under  the  regency  of  the  two  widows,  his 
sister-in-law  and  his  aunt.  He,  a  conqueror 
at  thirteen,  was  surely  at  fifteen  able  to 
rule  a  city.  A  daring  scheme  presented 
itself  to  the  impatient  boy  ;  a  scheme  which, 
chance  what  might,  would  he  knew  but 
increase  his  favour  with  the  people,  how- 
ever the  Ladies-Regent  might  bewail  it. 
He  escaped  in  disguise  from  Rimini,  and 
having  given  notice  to  his  old  adherents, 
collected  them  outside  the  waUs,  and  gain> 


ing  new  battalions  as  he  marched  towards 
Lungarino,  won  a  tremendous  victory  there, 
utterly  routing  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  and 
proving  Sigismond  Malatesta  one  of  the 
most  valiant  champions  in  Italy. 

After  this  there  could  be  no  question  of 
petticoat-government.  At  home  and  abroad 
this  lad  of  fifteen  had  established  his  right 
both  to  govern  and  to  combat.  In  this 
same  year  (1432)  he  reconciled  Rimini  with 
the  Pope,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Venice.  In  his  new  friendship  with  the 
great  sea-city  he  engaged  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  Carmagnola,  receiving  a  portion 
of  the  dowry  in  advance.  But  quickly  on 
this  betrothal  followed  the  di^race  and 
execution  of  Carmagnola,  and  it  is  character- 
istic of  Gismondo  (no  less  perfidious  than 
brave,  grasping  than  lavish),  that,  refusing 
to  ally  himself  with  a  traitor's  daughter, 
he  equally  refused  to  restore  her  dowry. 

A  better-omened  betrothal,  as  it  seemed, 
followed  this  next  year,  when  Sigismond 
engaged  'himself  to  Ginevra,  the  sister  of 
Margaret,  his  brother's  widow,  and  daughter 
of  his  friend  and  ally  the  powerful  Marquis  of 
Este.  There  was  high  festival  both  at  the 
betrothal  and  the  marriage ;  Sigismund  the 
Emperor  stayed  the  same  year  in  the  town  ; 
an  occasion  of  much  pageantry.  New  and 
better  days  seemed  dawning  on  Rimini ;  and 
when  the  Pope  gave  the  seventeen-year-old 
Gismondo  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the 
Church,  and  restored  some  of  his  confiscated 
territory,  it  was  evident  that  good  fortune 
was  secure. 

Gismondo  knew  how  to  be  generous 
and  prudent.  Before  departing  on  his 
campaign  he  bestowed  the  city  and  lands 
of  Cesena  on  his  brother  Domenico,  premis- 
ing that,  in  any  imminent  battle  where  both 
were  concerned,  Domenico  should  range  him- 
self with  the  powers  opposed  to  Gismondo,  so 
that  in  any  case  fortune  should  not  desert 
the  Malatestas.  A  prudent,  balanced  tactic^ 
well  worthy  of  those  slow-moving  Condottiere 
battles,  when  war  was  as  much  a  game  as 
chess,  and  to  keep  the  rules  of  the  game  as 
important  as  to  win.  Leaving  his  city» 
therefore,  with  a  beneficed  protector  close  at 
hand,  Gismondo  set  out  on  his  career  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune. 

For  three  years  he  fought  almost  continu- 
ously, gaining  great  glory  for  himself  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  besides  in  his  own  cause 
opposing  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  And  in  1438, 
having  at  last  the  leisure  to  sit  at  home  for 
a  while  in  peace,  he  found  a  new  labour 
ready  ta  his  hand.  Built  for  a  palace  more 
than  for  a  fort,  the  Gattolo  of  the  Malatestas 
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offered  th«m  little  security  in  case  of  war. 
OigEBondo,  no  less  active  as  military  ei^ineer 
Sua  M  captaiQ  or  art-p«tron,  detennined. 
to  have  it  down  aod  boild  in  its  stead  a 
Socca  fpom  hie  own  design,  to  rank  among 
ths  ibtmgeat  in  Italy.  Calling  to  his  aid 
fiolMtto  Valtnrio,  the  great  military  engineer 
tl  Bumagna,  Sigiam<md  began  that  famous 
Bocca  of  which  to-day  only  a  tower  remains, 
meUowed  and  faded  by  the  sea  winds  of  cpn- 
tnries.  grown  over  with  lichen  and  wproatiiig 
wallflowers  :  only  a  tower  in  the  Band,  dis- 
ri^nred  and  isBulted  by  the  modern  prison 
im'ilt  against  it,  and  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
For  the  Bocca  soon  outlived  its  purpose.  By 
tiiine  strange  want  of  foresight,  some  hapleBS 
piace  of   amateurifih  ignorance,  this  great 


d'Este  had  cause  not  only  for  grief  but  for 
fear.  One  child  had  died,  and  Oismondo  had 
no  heir  by  the  woman  be  had  married  in 
order  to  unite  his  still  unstable  House  with 
the  powerful  lords  of  Ferrara.  Ke  chafed 
at  her  presence,  useless,  and  undeaired. 

Close    to  the   Palazzo    Boellt   stood    the 
Palazzo  del  Cimiero,  where  Francesco  d^li 


pie.  the  first  built 

ic  Italy  eince  the 

tioQ  of  artillery,  was  planned 

»ilb  no  regard  to  the  chaugeil  coi 

ditions  of  warfare.      Not  till  sixty  y 

•fter  did 

■jstem    of    bastions;    so  that,    for   all    its 

■treugth,  the   mighty  Bocca   of   Sigismond 

«u  to  some  extent  a  waste  of  labour.     Yet 

by  the  boilding  of  it  hangs  a  tale ;  through 

it  we  approach   the    greatest  influence  of 

Gismondo's    life ;    a    memory    imperishably 

nnited  with  his  own. 

The  Gattolo,  or  palace  of  the  Malatestas, 
bartng  been  levelled  to  make  way  for  the 
Bew  fortresH,  Sigismond  removed  his  household 
to  the  Palazzo  Koelli  in  the  Via  Sta.  Croce. 
Besides  his  servants  and  his  secretary,  he 
brooght  with  him  his  miserable  wif4.  Con- 
itantly  outraged  by  his  infidelities,  Ginevra 
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Atti,  a  merchant  of  noble  birth,  lived  in 
sufficient  state  and  splendour  with  bis  young 
Bon  and  his  motherless  daughter  Isotta. 

Astrangegirl  thisneighbourof  Sigismond's. 
Not  beautiful,  according  to  the  busts  and 
medals  that  record  her  features — an  imperi- 
ous, resolute,  tenacious  creature,  imposing  her 
personality  likea  yoke  upon  all  who  knew  her. 
Hard-featured,  long-necked  and  thin,  with  per- 
hapsacertain  feverish, eager  beautyin  the  large 
eyes  burning  under  the  tense  raised  eyebi'ows 
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ie^the  general  pancigyric  of  her  cod- 
Ad  espresaioD  of  patieoce,  of 
great  constancy  and  endurance  in  the  long- 
lipped,  close-ahut  mouth,  with-  the  strong 
lines  round  it,  in  the  lung  square  of  the 
face,  in  the  beautiful  resolute  chm.  The  face 
expresses  character  rather  than  genius ;  far- 
seeing  resolve,  and  patience.  Yet  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  leai-ning  remains  with  Isotta, 
despite  the  modern  authorities  who,  on  some- 
what insutBcient  evidence,  assure  us  that  she 
could  not  write.  By  some  means,  at  all  events, 
by  reading  and  writing,  or  by  learned  conversa- 
tion and  lonely  thought,  this  Iisotta  gained 


That  Isotta  felt  it  there  is  ample  evidence. 
Taking  Battaglini's  date  (1138)  as  the  true 
commencement  of  her  relations  with  GismoDdo 
she  must  have  been  young,  certainly  under 
twenty,  when  she  took  the  first  fatal  all' 
involving  step  on  that  road  of  dishonour  she 
was  BO  long  to  tread.  Young  in  age,  she  was 
younger  probably  by  circumstance ;  this  silent, 
sequestered,  thoughtful  girl,  with  neither 
mother  nor  sister  to  confide  in.  Her  father 
raved  and  stormed,  and  then  forgave  her  :  I 
think,  remembering  a  certoin  beseeching, 
miserable,  unfortunate  letter  of  hers  written 
fifteen  years  later,  that  she  did  not  forgive 
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an  eminence  among  the  women  of  her  age 
for  learning  and  talent,  for  prudence,  and  the 
faculty  of  government. 

FtBmina  belltgera  et  forlxt:  thus  the 
chronicle  of  Bimini  descrilies  her.  A  nature 
not  immoral,  but  unscrupulous,  a  woman  in 
whom  will,  passion,  and  intellect  were  strong 
enough  each  to  balance  the  other,  Isotta 
gained  an  influence  over  the  [wrverse,  defiant, 
passionate  Gismondo  which  raised  her  to  a 
position  in  the  state  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  lawful  wife ;  a  position  in  which  the  Iu5 
morality  of  her  age  saw  little  disgraceful  or 


herself.  Not  the  public  union  of  her  cipher 
with  Gismondo's,  not  the  corps  of  courtly 
poetasters  occupied  in  chanting  ItotUx  to 
her  glory,  not  the  medals  struck  in  her 
honour,  nor  the  eternal  monument  prepared, 
could  make  this  stem  proud  woman  forget 
that  she  was  her  lover's  mistress  only,  after 
all.  Nay,  would  she  not  silently,  bitterly 
resent  in  her  inmost  heart  this  blazoning  of 
her  shame  t  "  Voliatte  avere  chompaaione  a 
mi  poveretta,  diate  vei-o  epozamento  piui 
presto  che  viui  posette — Take  pity  on  me, 
poor  me,"  she  cries  ;  "  give  me  true  marriage 
U.S  quickly  as  you  can.     Ah,  put  an  end  to 
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this  thing,  which  always  keeps  me  enraged. 
Sempre  me  tene  arabiat]ba."  So  she  cries  in 
her  flat,  soft  dialect;  and  must  cry  long 
enough,  poor  Isotta. 

Yet  he  was  in  his  fashion  faithful  to  her. 
He  always  returned  to  her,  trusted  her, 
ocnmted  on  her  service  and  her  sacrifice. 
There  was  none  could  govern  the  city  so 
well  in  his  absence,  counsel  him,  give  up  all 
for  him — ^jewels,  safety,  honour  itself.  And 
in  return  he  summoned  great  artists  to 
do  her  honour,  and  instituted  the  elegiac 
liottcB ;  strained  and  fanciful  praises,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  of  which  none 
are  so  pregnant,  so  full  of  meaning  as  those 
of  this  fierce,  unfaithful,  constant-lover  him- 
self. Through  the  quaint  out-dated  garb  we 
cfttch  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  man's 
own  nature — of  his  defiant  will,  his  acute 
and  painful  sensibility  to  beauty,  his  almost 
sublime  self  pre-occupation  and  intensity. 
We  discern  that  he  is  a  man  who  ever  felt 
the  eyes  of  posterity  upon  him,  and  yet  a 
fierce,  passionate,  shameful  man;  suddenly 
falling  into  crime,  sceptical  of  punishment, 
yet  inherently  superstitious ;  vibrating 
through  and  through  with  passion,  tainted 
throagh  and  through  with  hereditary  perfidy ; 
half  mad,  yet  with  a  touch  of  genius  and 
greatness  in  this  chaotic  mass  of  wickedness 
and  fraud. 

Suddenly  an  end  came,  for  the  moment,  to 
this  rhyme-repentance.  A  fearful  crime 
stopped  for  a  day  or  two  the  verse-making 
and  recitations.  On  the  8th  September,  1440, 
the  poor  ineffectual  Ginevra  d'Este  died; 
baving  taken,  so  the  rumour  went,  her 
fatal  draught  of  poison  from  her  husband's 
hands. 

Sigismond  was  now  free  to  marry  a  wife 
who  would  bring  him  legal  heirs:  Isotta 
cannot  have  doubted  that  she  would  be  that 
woman.  Bnt  Gismondo,  the  ardent  lover 
and  writer  of  verses,  was  not  of  the  charac- 
ter to  throw^  away  so  valuable  a  chance  of 
alliance.  He  possessed  Isotta  already,  and 
she  had  no  powerful  supporters.  In  1442  he 
married  Polissena  Sforza,  the  daughter  of 
Francesco  Sforza,  that  magnificent  soldier  of 
fortune,  already  on  the  alert  to  seize  (when 
death  should  ofter  him  the  chance)  his  father- 
in-law's  rich  Duchy  of  Milan. 

The  chance  was  to  come  soon  enough ;  but 
for  a  year  or  two  after  Gismondo's  marriage 
old  Visconti  lingered  on,  and  Polissena's  father 
held  his  peace.  Meanwhile,  war  being  slack, 
Oismondo  progressed  admirably  in  his  work 
of  remodelling  Rimini.  In  1446  the  Rocca 
▼as  at  length  complete ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  began  a  yet  bolder  and  more  splendid 


undertaking.  The  old  church  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, a  Crothic  building  of  no  great  beauty, 
displeased  his  Hellenicised  humaniBtic  culture. 
To  him  it  represented  nothing — that  simple 
Gothic  church  raised  by  the  monks  to  God. 
Gi^;mondo  resolved  to  convei't  it  into  a  temple, 
a  temple  still  dedicated  nominally  to  St. 
Francis,  but  in  reality  to  become  an  eternal 
monument  of  Sigismondo  and  Isotta. 

Gismondo  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  his  time :  Matteo  da  Fasti, 
the  medallist,  to  execute  the  great  marble 
medallions  of  himself,  to  be  set  up  everywhere 
in  the  holy  place ;  Ciuffagni  for  the  statues 
(a  miserable  choice),  Simone  Ferrucci  for  the 
bas-reliefs  of  playing  children,  Agostino 
Duccio,  that  exquisite  draughtsman  in  marble, 
to  carve  in  low  relief  the  yellow-white  plaques 
with  allegorical  figures,  whose  flowing  lines 
of  floating  and  twisted  drapery,  small  well- 
poised  heads,  wonderful  grace  of  attitude, 
and  reflned  exotic  type,  recall  the  late  Greek 
bas-reliefs  rather  than  the  solid,  somewhat 
squat  forms  of  Donatello  and  his  school,  or 
the  angular  delicacy  of  Mino.  Over  all  these 
Gismondo  set  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  a  man 
almost  as  universal  in  his  attributes  as 
Leonardo  himself.^  Alberti  was  to  be  the 
architect,  and  assign  with  Matteo' s  aid  their 
several  parts  to  each  of  his  co-operators.  No 
easy  task,  this  of  Alberti's  ;  for  Gismondo — 
with  a  flash  of  the  native  superstition  which 
shot  so  strangely  athwart  his  paganism — 
refused  to  destroy  the  consecrated  walls  of 
the  older  building.  The  architect  must  build 
his  Hellenic  temple  on  to  the  framework  of  a 
thirteenth-century  Gk>thic  church.  Fortun- 
ately, the  form  of  the  early  edifice,  its  wide 
nave  and  simple  sanctuary  not  greatly  differ- 
ing from  the  Roman  Basilica,  rendered  the 
conversion  within  the  limits  of  possibility, 
and  Alberti  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the 
difficulty  of  his  task.  Perhaps  he  saw,  in 
this  endeavour  to  fuse  into  one  splendid 
whole  the  opposite  characters  of  Gothic  medise- 
valism  and  Greek  antiquity,  the  opportunity 
to  immortalise  the  spirit  of  his  time — and 
the  result  was  success.  It  is  built,  this 
temple  of  Rimini,  of  Roman  stones  from 
Classis,  antique  slabs  from  Greece,  and  of  the 
Adriatic  clay  fused  long  ago  by  pious  hands. 
Augustan  arches  rise  without,  sheltering 
the  sarcophagi  of  philosophers,  and  within, 
the  light  from  mediaeval  windows  falls  on 
the  altar  of  a  Christian  saint.  A  pagan 
church,  with  pointed  Gothic  arches  raised  on 
sculptured  classic  pillars,  a  splendid  anomaly, 
chiefly  original  by  its  combination  of  oppos- 
ing elements :  it  is  a  type  of  the  Itcdian 
Renaissance. 
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Finding  it  impossible  to  turn  the  Grothic 
front  with  its  deep  porch  and  rosace  to  any 
classical  account,  Alberti  resolved  to  inclose 
it  in  a  marble  casing,  distant  at  all  points  by 
nearly  four  feet  from  the  original  structure. 
He  was  now  free  to  plan  his  facade,  singu- 
larly simple  in  design,  yet  solemn,  beautiful, 
and  stately  in  its  plainness.  From  a  breast- 
high  plinth,  giving  a  noble  base  to  the  whole 
structure,  start  three  engaged  arches,  the 
central  one  larger  than  the  others  and  higher 
in  relief ;  the  span  of  all  three  is  extremely 
wide,  their  proportions  being  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  arch  of  Augustus  close  at  hand. 
At  the  corners  of  the  facade  and  on  either 
side  of  the  central  arch  stand  four  fluted 
columns  with  florid  capitals  ;  rising  from  the 
plinth  they  support  a  heavy,  deep-shadowed 
cornice.  Sculptured  votive  wreaths,  six  in 
all,  are  hung  between  the  capitals  of  the 
colxunns  and  the  spandrel  of  the  arches. 
From  the  deep  cornice  above  rises  the  pedi- 
ment, unfinished  and  irregular,  its  supporting 
columns  incomplete.  Above  this  again  should 
have  sprung  a  cupola,  vaulting  the  entire 
church  in  its  wide  span;  but  in  its  stead 
a  temporary  roof  still  patches  the  never- 
finished  masterpiece. 

In  the  hollow  space  between  the  facade  and 
the  old  brick  fronting  is  placed  the  tomb  of 
Sigismond,  accessible  from  the  interior.  But 
on  the  lateral  fronts  there  is  no  such  space, 
for  here  the  round  wide  arches  are  not  merely 
in  relief,  but  detached :  and  in  the  recesses 
great  stone  sarcophagi  are  placed,  standing 
on  the  red-cornered  plinth.  In  these  repose 
the  bones  of  the  humanists  and  philosophers 
of  Gismondo's  court.  When  the  temple  was 
built  there  was  made  room  for  fourteen 
sarcophagi  to  stand  there  to  inclose  the 
most  honourable  ashes  in  Italy ;  but  the  fate 
of  incompletion  which  has  overtaken  the 
temple  has  not  spared  this  grandiose  design. 
Only  seven  tombs  stand  upon  the  plinth, 
seven  other  empty  arches  keep  no  illustrious 
dead. 

Passing  through  the  low  door  under  the 
central  arch  of  the  facade  we  are  amazed  by 
the  rich  and  strange  impression  of  the  i^- 
tenor — doubly  impressive  after  the  severity 
outside.  The  nave  is  furnished  with  eight 
side  chapels  inclosed  by  a  high  balustrade ; 
there  are  four  on  each  side,  the  two  central 
ones  being  in  double  bays,  while  a  consider- 
able wall  space  divides  the  first  and  last  on 
either  side  from  these.  The  wall  between 
the  arches,  divided  by  slender  columns,  is 
tinted  alternately  with  pale  sea-green  and 
the  lightest  red;  the  frieze  bears  the  same 
tints  ;  across  it  are  swung  heavy  festoons  of 


yellow- white  marble.  The  sculptured  pillars 
and  railings  of  the  chapels  are  also  tinted 
with  like  delicate  colours.  Ferrucci's  baa- 
reliefs  of  playing  children  stand  out  against 
a  ground  of  palest,  unglazed,  greenish-blue, 
and  below  these  the  balustrade  is  simply 
white ;  while  beneath  Agostino's  delicate  im- 
tinted  low-reliefs  the  railing  is  of  the  richest 
deep-red  breccia,  elaborately  sculptured  with 
double-headed  elephants.  Behind  GiufEagni's 
rude  figures  the  background  is  of  dull  gold, 
while  here  and  there  on  all  sides  a  tinge  of 
gold  faintly  lines  and  splashes  the  yellowish 
marble.  On  the  frieze,  on  the  shields  of  the 
putti,  over  the  doorways,  on  the  columns 
and  the  tombs,  above  the  very  heads  of  the 
saints  in  their  chapels,  we  find  the  double 
cipher  of  Sigismond  and  his  mistress.  The 
saints  themselves  are  not  safe.  Isotta  wears 
the  robes  and  wings  of  St.  Michael.  Over 
the  chapel  balustrades  flourishes  her  rose, 
and  the  image  of  Sigismond  is  carved  upon 
the  pillars.  So  that  from  pedestal  to  cornice 
the  whole  great  church  is  one  memorial  of 
the  passion  that  defied  it. 

Many  great  artists  worked  to  complete 
the  beauty  of  Sigismond' s  temple ;  but  until 
quite  lately  the  name  of  the  sculptor  of  the 
most  perfect  of  these  panels  was  undeter- 
mined. M.  Yriarte  has  told  us  that  we  owe 
them  to  a  certain  Florentine  cutpurse,  Agos- 
tino  di  Duccio.  Tho  fact  is  patent.  Never 
having  read  M.  Yriarte's  learned  and  precious 
volume,  I  came  to  Kimini  straight  from 
Perugia,  straight  from  Duccio' s  wonderful 
facade  of  San  Bernardino.  That  facade ;  those 
figures  so  admirable  in  their  poise;  that 
sweeping  drapery  full  of  intricate  line  and 
harmony ;  those  heads,  small,  and  graceful, 
with  the  exotic  beauty  and  rapture  of  expres- 
sion, had  produced  on  me  the  strongest,  the 
most  durable  impression.  A  few  days  after, 
finding  in  the  decorations  of  two  chapels  at 
Kimini  the  same  strange  poetic  grace,  the 
same  exquisite  attitude,  the  same  wavy  lines, 
low  relief,  and  classic  feeling,  I  could  not 
but  recognise  the  master.  And  so,  no  doubt, 
has  many  another  chance  traveller,  such  as 
I,  lacking  authority,  without  M.  Yriarte 
and  his  documents  ;  though  without  docu- 
ments the  fact  itself  is  surely  clear.  For 
the  existence  of  two  monuments  so  strik- 
ingly original  and  singularly  alike  as  the 
Saji  Bernardino  of  Perugia  and  the  Cappella 
di  San  Gaudenzio  at  Kimini  must  surely  be 
due  to  one  hand.  The  very  details  of  the 
ornament,  the  characteristic  round  sweeps 
of  drapery,  like  a  wind-blown  scarf ;  the 
exceeding  lowness  of  relief,  almost  as  if 
drawn  on  the  stone  ;  the  type  of  head,  with 
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inspired  glance  and  lips  frequently  apart 
are  all  the  graces — the  manaeriBms  even — 
of  one  master.  That  maater  one  would,  from 
the  strange  beauty  of  expreeaion  in  theee 
figures,  hare  judged  to  be  a  Sieneee,  were 
not  the  aathorship  of  San  Bernardino  graven 
UT0S8  its  front :  Opus  Augnstini  Florentini 
Upiadw,  MCCCCLXI,  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  a  Florentine,  a  pupil  of  Dona- 
teUo's,  could  acquire  that  toll  and  ripely- 
slmder  severity  of  form,  that  exquisite 
freedom  of  hand  ;  nor  doee  he  take  his  style 
from  the  school  of  the  Bobbias.  In  its 
distingoisfaing  characteristics  his  manner  is 
mli^  any  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  By 
a  bold  hypothesis  we  might  account  for  it 
vith  eatisfa4;tion  by  supposing  that  among 
those  many  sl&bs  and  lids  of  marble  which 
Gianondo    brought    from    Greece    for    the 


give  much  description  here ;  but  I  would 
advise  all  lovers  of  Renaissance  sculpture  to 
procure,  at  least,  Alinari's  photographs  of 
the  Diana,  the  Agricuiturv,  the  Med/icine,  the 
Botany,  and  the  Poetry  from  Bimini,  and  to 
compare  these  with  the  exquisite  designs  of 
a  woman  catching  together  at  the  knees  the 
folds  of  her  wind-blown  mantle,  from  the 
fa9ade  of  San  Bernardino. 

Sigismond  compelled  haste  from  the  artists 
who  served  him.  This  temple,  of  which  the 
comer-etoae  was  laid  in  1446,  was,  by  his 
most  earnest  desire,  to  be  fit  for  service  and 
consecration  in  1450,  the  great  Jubilee  year 
at  Rome.  And  this  in  fact  was  done ;  the 
dome  was  not  yet  planned,  and  a  flat  wooden 
roof  crowned  the  building  ;  the  transept  was 
scarce  begun  ;  the  fa^e  broken  off  almost 
at  the  base  of  the  pediment ;  but  the  nave 
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building  of  the  temple,  there  may  have  been 
nneprocioos  fragment  of  classic  bas-relief, 
not  overlooked  by  the  keen-eyed  cutpurse 
and  sculptor  ;  who  thenoeforwards  proved 
himself  a  master  among  .the  masters  of  his 
day,  first  at  Bimini  and  later  at  Perugia. 

The  subjects  of  these  designs  of  Duccio's 
Iiare  troubled  many  generatbns.  In  the 
diapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  planets, 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  a  series  of 
inimals  magnificently  treated,  form  the 
decoration.  In  the  chapel  of  San  G«udenzio, 
the  subjects  are  the  Muses,  Virtues,  and 
other  all^orical  figures.  M.  Yriarte  has 
proved  that  this  strange  assemblage  illus- 
tntes  a  long  passage  in  one  of  Qismondo's 
poems  to  Isotta  ;  and  it  appears  likely  that 
AJberti,  himself  an  author,  gave  the  passage 
to  Dnccio  for  a  t«xt.  Of  a  series  of  thirty- 
ax  exquisite    bas-reliefs  it  is  impossible  to 


with  its  bays  was  finished,  a  wonder  of 
sculpture  and  colour.  And  as  it  was  opened 
in  1450  so  we  behold  it  to-day. 

A  strange  ceremony  it  must  have  been, 
that  Jubilee  service  in  the  newly-opened 
temple.  The  prelates  and  great  dignitaries 
of  the  church  meet,  appalled,  in  that  splendid 
sbrine  to  Diva  Isotta,  which  a  little  later 
the  pope  should  adduce  as  absolute  and  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  paganism  of  its  founder. 
From  door  to  transept,  from  pedestal  to 
cornice,  no  memento  of  Christ ;  only  every- 
where the  I.S.  of  Isotta  and  her  lover  mock- 
ing the  sacred  monogram ;  and  the  rose  of 
the  prince's  mistress  where  there  should  have 
been  the  crown  of  thorns.  Diva  Isotta  her- 
self would  be  there  in  all  her  glory  ;  having 
furnished  from  her  private  purse  the  funds 
for  her  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  where  her  like- 
ness  filled  the    robes  of   the   saint,  where, 
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shadowed  with  the  blazons  of  Sigismond 
and  standing  on  the  Malatestan  elephants, 
her  sarcophagus  stood  ready.  There,  also, 
must  have  been  the  hapless  Polissena,  con- 
demned to  witness  this  triumph  of  her  rival, 
condemned  to  praise  the  chapel  in  Isotta's 
honour,  while  seeing  nowhere  in  all  that 
splendid  church  a  corner  dedicated  to  herself, 
nor  any  memorial  of  the  dead  Ginevra. 

Hapless  Polissena !  Even  then  her  husband 
was  treating  with*  the  pope  to  legitimise  his 
children  by  Isotta.  She  had  no  children. 
Even  before  that  ominous  festival  her  hus- 
band had  made  the  war  of  succession  at  Milan 
against  her  father.  Her  claims  on  him 
were  breaking,  one  by  one.  And  when  the 
peace  was  made,  and  the  pope  gave  Sigis- 
mond, with  Sinigaglia,  the  legitimation  of 
his  children,  she  must  have  thought  bitterly 
of  Ginevra's  end.  Indeed  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  she  too  died  suddenly,  terribly. 
Not  poison  this  time,  the  rumour  went. 
Gismondo  had  strangled  her  with  a  napkin. 

None  dared  accuse  him  then.  He  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  formidable  tri- 
umph— at  the  summit,  the  climax,  beyond 
which  is  no  ascent.  Yet  even  then  he  liad 
made  a  deadly  enemy,  scorned  at  present, 
but  who  knew  how  to  wait.  Not  Sforza,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  the  loss  of  his  daughter 
with  strange  indifference.  It  was  the  perfidy 
and  not  the  violence  of  Sigismond  that  wrought 
his  ruin.  Engaged  to  fight  for  Aragon  in 
the  Milanese  war,  he  had  received  in  advance 
a  large  portion  of  his  pay.  Then  the 
Florentines  sought  to  tempt  him  from  his 
allegiance.  With  true  Tuscan  shrewdness 
they  chose  for  their  agent  no  Medici,  no 
magnificent  money-bag  or  puissant  general — 
but  Gianozzo  Manetti  the  Humanist.  Him 
and  his  rare  manuscripts  they  send  into 
Gismondo' s  camp ;  and  as  the  scholar  treats 
with  the  great  captain,  he  shows  him  such-and- 
such  a  precious  Greek  fragment,  or  a  perfect 
copy  of  Virgil — or  the  Platonists,  pointing 
without  too  obvious  intention  the  superior 
culture  of  Florence  to  barbarous  Aragon. 
Gismondo,  fascinated,  stepped  into  the  snare. 
The  next  day  he  deserted  to  Florence,  refus- 
ing, moreover,  to  restore  the  immense  wage 
he  had  drawn  from  the  Duke  of  Aragon  for 
services  never  to  be  rendered.  Nor  at  the 
time  was  there  any  redress  for  that  prince  ; 
but  the  time  of  vengeance  was  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  incautious,  believing  that  he 
could  compass  heaven  and  eai'th  between  his 
courage  and  his  perfidy,  Sigismond  earned 
yet  more  of  the  traitor's  wages.  Scarcely 
was  the  peace  of  Lodi  signed  (in  1454),  than 
he    hired   himself    and    his    troops   to    the 


Republic  of  Siena  in  their  quarrel  against 
the  lord  of  Pittigliano.  Again  he  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  thinking  to  make  a  better 
bargain  with  him.  The  Sienese  sent  him  his 
demission,  "  in  terms  of  great  courtesy  and 
haughtiness,"  but  denounced  his  treachery  to 
all  the  great  powers  with  which  they  were 
allied,  including  Aragon.  He,  perceiving  in 
this  double  proof  of  treachery  sufficient  cause 
for  a  quarrel,  sent  Piceinino,  the  greatest 
soldier  of  fortune  of  his  day,  against  the  walls 
of  Bimini.  Yet  all  was  not  lost ;  for  Sforza 
came  to  the  aid  of  his  son-in-law.  Had  Sigis- 
mond stuck  to  his  sword  all  might  have  gone 
well ;  but  of  late  he  had  become  perilously  adept 
in  the  traitor's  cunning  trade.  He  despatched 
a  secret  message  to  Bene,  king  of  Anjoa, 
offering — in  return  for  present  help — ^to 
invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  oust  Alfonso 
of  Aragon  and  restore  it  to  the  Angevines. 
Ken^  accepted,  and  landed  at  Genoa,  but  only 
in  time  to  learn  the  sudden  death  of  Alfonso. 
Sforza,  learning  all  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
withdrew  his  forces  from  Bimini,  alienated 
once  and  for  ever  from  the  traitor  who  would 
call  the  French  to  settle  his  quarrels.  At  this 
moment  the  succession  of  a  Sienese,  .^Slneas- 
Sylvius  Piocolomini,  to  the  papal  throne  under 
the  title  of  Pius  II,  left  Gismondo  without  a 
friend  in  Italy,  five  years  after  his  triumphs 
in  war  and  in  peace  of  the  glorious  year 
1450. 

Little  time  now  for  temple-building.  Gis- 
mondo, before  Siena,  had  amused  himself 
with  drawing  out  plans  for  the  dome  in  the 
intervals  of  battles  and  traitorous  despatches. 
He  now  found  enough  to  do  in  keeping  Pic- 
einino at  bay.  The  Angevines  were  of  no 
service ;  they  had  but  estranged  the  sym- 
pathies of  Italy  from  his  cause.  He  tried 
even,  it  is  said,  to  tempt  the  universal  enemy 
of  Christendom,  the  Gr^nd  Turk  himself,  to 
es|x>use  his  cause.  There  is  no  knowing  to 
what  lengths  he  would  not  go  in  his  lonely, 
impotent,  swift  despair  and  defiant  ruin ;  and 
yet  I  scarcely  trust  this  well-worn  mediseval 
scandal.  One  good  and  wise  thing,  at  least, 
Gismondo  did  in  these  terrible  years  of 
friendless  battle.  He  married  the  faithful 
Isotta,  who  proved  herself  a  right  valiant 
defender  and  regent  of   his  city. 

Meanwhile  the  pope  had  enrolled  himself 
among  the  active  enemies  of  Sigismond. 
Siena  was  avenged.  Amid  great  state  and 
ceremony  the  effigy  of  Gismondo  Malatesta 
was  burned  in  the  streets  of  Bome ;  interdict 
and  excommunication  were  pronoimced  against 
him.  Parricide,  murderer  of  old  men  and 
innocent  women,  committer  of  adultery  and 
incest,  prince  of  traitors,  enemy  of  God  and 
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So  ran  the  terms  of  this  tremendons 
But  the  Pope  was  not  contented 
merely  to  accuse.  He  threatened  not  only 
Gismondo  with  his  anathema,  but  whatsoever 
nation  ca:  army  should  arise  to  help  him. 
Having  thus  disabled  his  enemy,  he  sent  his 
forces  against  Rimini. 

Sigismond,  maddened  and  desperate,  looked 
vainly  round  for  an  ally.  Siena,  Aragon, 
Florence,  Milan,  all  were  hostile,  or  at  beat 
neatrsL  Yet  help  most  be  found.  Almost 
alone,  facing  a  hundred  perils,  Gismondo 
tnidged  across  the  Apennines  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  search  of  his  fatal  friends  the 
Angevinee.  But  from  them  he  got  no  help, 
not  a  promise  even.  Back  to  Rimini,  desperate, 
bated,  hurried  the  miserable  Sigismond.  Find- 
ing the  towns  still  held  out,  he  took  to  the 
sea,  and  went  to  Venice— praying  in  his 
abject  extremity  for  succour,  for  protection. 
And  the  Venetians,  bound  to  him  by  old  ties, 
did  indeed  afford  liim  a  slender  assistance. 
By  the  aid  of  this  he  escaped  death  and 
fiagmnt  ruin.  The  pope  made  peace  with 
him,  though  only  on  condition  that  he 
and  his  brother  Domenico  should  make 
public  penance  for  their  misdeeds  at  Rome, 
resigning  all  their  possessions  save  their 
capitals  and  a  few  castles,  which  also  muet 
devolve  to  the  Holy  See  after  the  deaths 
of  their  present  lords.  And  to  these  terms 
he  consented.  Nothing  but  his  sword 
and  his  city  were  now  left  to  the  once 
triomphant  Sigismond.  Leaving  Rimini  to 
the  staunch  Isotta — /cemina  belligtra  tt 
forti$ — be  hired  himself  to  the  Venetians,  to 
conduct  their  forces  against  the  Turks  in  the 
Mom.  Here  a  faint  shadow  of  his  former 
glory  played  for  a  while  around  him ;  and 
in  1465,  Gismondo  returned  to  Bimini, 
eoriched,  and  bringing  with  him  as  hie 
dearest  possession  the  bones  of  Gemisthus 
PletJu),  the  Platonist,  to  place  in  the  first 
ttrcDpbagns  of  the  temple. 
Within  the  year  Pius  H.  died,  and  Paul 


n.  reigned  in  the  Vatican.  The  new  pontiff 
called  Sigismond  to  Borne,  and  there  concluded 
with  him  what  seemed  a  most  favourable 
treaty.  But  Gistpondo  was  no  sooner  back 
in  Runini  than  the  pope,  jealous  of  Venice, 
proposed  to  him  to  cede  hw  city  to  Rome,  in 
exchange  for  Spoleto  and  Foligno.  When 
Sigismond  comprehended  this  proposal  a 
veritable  madness  seemed  to  seize  bim. 
R«sign  Rimini,  the  city  he  had  saved  at  thir- 
teen, had  fought  for  ever  since,  had  spent 
his  whole  life  and  fortune  in  embellishing  I 
He  and  Isotta  and  his  sons  go  into  exile  in 
the  marshes  of  Foligno  I  Rimini,  with  the 
R«cca  and  temple  of  his  building,  with  the 
tombs  of  centuries  of  ancestors — Rimini, 
with  its  salts  and  its  seaboards — yield  that  t 
Sigismond  sent  no  answer  to  the  pope ;  but 
mad,  in  a  burning  fever,  be  journeyed  by 
day  and  night  to  Rome.  His  attendants 
noticed  that  he  never  slept,  that  he  clutched  - 
under  his  cloak  a  dagger,  never  relaxed. 
Arrived  at  Rome,  he  went  instantly  to  the 
Vatican,  demanding  a  private  audience  ;  but 
the  pope,  warned,  it  may  be,  appointed  a 
meeting  for  the  morrow.  Then  he  received 
the  lord  of  Rimini,  guarded  by  a  great  con- 
course of  princes  and  cardinals.  Sigismond 
hud  not  foreseen  such  a  reception.  Gazing 
wildly,  and  clutching  still  the  ineffectual 
hidden  dagger  which  he  could  not  use,  he 
made  what  terms  he  could,  since  revenge 
was  impossible.  The  right  to  remain  in 
Rimini  was  finally  conceded  him,  but  under 
the  pretext  of  a  captainship  of  troops  the 
pope  kept  him  far  ^om  home,  employed  in 
petty  guerilla  warfare.  A  year  later,  the 
fever  had  gained  a  fearful  hold  upon  bim. 
He  dragged  himself  back  to  Rimini,  to  Isotta. 
Impoverished,  friendless,  powerless,  the  city 
was  at  least  bis  own  to  die  in.  His  last 
thoughts  were  for  Isotta  and  her  children, 
left  friendless  in  an  nntind  world.  Thus  he 
died,  the  great  Malateeta. 

A.  Mabt  F.  Robinson. 
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ilE  moment  when  the  in- 
fant utters  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  A  word  is  one  of 
supreme  interest  to  the 
mother.  Among  all  the 
baby  accomplishments 
over  which  mothers  are 
wont  to  wax  eloquent, 
speech  holds  unquestion- 
ably the  first  place.  Even  walking,  fine  and 
impressive  a  spectacle  though  it  undoubtedly 
is,  is  a  less  exciting  topic  of  conversation 
than  talking.  And  then,  there  is  an  obvious 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  these  two  ac- 
quirements to  the  mother.  .  Locomotion 
separates  the  child  from  her  and  readers  bim, 
in  a  measure,  independent  of  her,  and  while 
proud  to  see  the  new  powers  unfold,  she  has 
her  pleasure  dashed  by  a  presentiment  of 
the  rupture  of  that  close  and  tender  relation 
which  grows  out  of  the  belptessness  of  infancy. 
Language,  on  the  other  hand,  binds  together 
child  and  mother  by  new  bonds.  The  eager- 
ness of  a  sympathetic  mother  to  learn  every 
want  of  the  child  makes  her  long  for  the  day 
when  the  ample  channels  of  speech  will  be 
opened.  Thus  both  her  pride  and  her  instinct 
to  retain  her  child  in  close  personal  union 
with  herself  lead  her  to  hail  the  moment 
when  the  powers  of  speech  first  distinctly 
manifest  themselves.  One  may  add,  too,  that 
this  accomplishment,  more  than  any  other, 
perhaps,  is  apt  to  seem  very  uncertain  before 
its  actual  appearance.  Atudous  mothers  not 
infrequently  torment  themselves  with  antici- 
pations of  defective  articulation  and  even  of 
dumbness.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  cose  the  presence  of 
the  power  cannot  be  known  beforehand. 
That  a  child  will  be  able  to  walk  is  guaranteed 
by  the  mere  sight  of  his  chubby  legs,  vigor- 
ously swaying  in  rhythmic  alternation.    That 


he  will  be  able  to  write  and-  practise  the  other 
necessary  manual  arts  is  assured  by  his  baby 
manipulations.  But  who  can  say  whether 
the  little  creature,  who  at  present  has  fewer 
sounds  than  many  a  bird,  may  not  always 
remain  speechless )  Little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  first  unmistakable  articulation  is  greeted 
by  the  mother  with  a  more  than  customary 
exuberance  of  matenial  joy. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  mother  only  that 
these  first  exercises  of  the  power  of  speech 
are  a  matter  of  lively  interest.  My  refers 
are  no  doubt  aware  that  babies  have  of  lat« 
been  honoured  with  a  good  deal  of  notice  from 
the  sterner  and  less  emotional  sex.  Scientific 
fathers  have  suddenly  discovered  that  their 
offspring  may  be  put  to  good  use  as  psycho- 
logical specimens.  And  this  newly-awakened 
curiosity  respecting  the  workings  of  the  baby 
mind  has  directed  itself  more  particularly  to 
the  first  tentatives  of  the  child  in  linguistics. 

The  reason  of  this  may  be  soon  explained. 
The  reader  is  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  a  good  deal  of  attention  ban  of  late  been 
given  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  language 
in  the  human  race.  Speech  is  the  most 
obvious  external  characteristic  of  man,  and 
closely  related  to  the  internal  faculty  of 
reason  which  has  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
been  viewed  as  the  great  distinguishing  en- 
dowment of  our  species.  Consequently,  in 
order  to  understand  how  we  came  to  be  the 
noble  race  we  find  ourselves,  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  these  valu- 
able possessions.  Hence  the  peculiar  interest 
excited  by  researches  into  the  beginnings  of 
human  speech.  Now,  according  to  a  favourite 
hypothesis  of  modern  science,  the  life  of  the 
individual  epitomises  the  life  of  the  race. 
That  is  to  say,  it  exhibits  in  its  successive 
stages  of  development  the  main  phases  of 
the  development  of  the  species.     And  so  it 
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may  be  expected  that  some  light  would  he 
thrown  on  the  early  growth  of  the  closely 
connected  powers  of  thought  and  speech  hy 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  child's  first 
tentatives  in  linguistics.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  fanciful  a  supposition  that  venerahle  and 
learned  disputes  ahout  the  exact  relation  of 
speech  to  thought,  and  the  way  in  which 
verbal  signs  were  first  employed  hy  the  human 
race,  may  some  day  he  amicably  settled  hy  a 
reference  to  that  most  unimpeachable  of 
testimonies,  the  babhlings  of  infancy. 

My  readers  are  now  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  the  curious  fact 
that  of  late  quite  a  number  of  scientific 
fathers  have  been  taking  notes  of  the  first 
utterances  of  their  children,  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  might  be  expected  to  contain 
dear  reminiscences  of  that  exalted  ante- 
natal condition  which  some  philosophers  have 
ascribed  to  the  human  soul.  The  fashion  of 
taking  these  records  was  set  in  this  country 
by  no  less  distinguished  a  savant  than  Mr. 
Barwin.  In  France  it  has  been  countenanced 
by  that  always  ingenious  writer,  M.  Taine, 
while  in  Germany  it  has  received  the  sanction 
of  grave  and  learned  professors. 

Among  the  little  band  of  scientific  explorers 
who  have  followed  Mr.  Darwin's  lead  is  one 
who  happens  to  be  particularly  well  known 
to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  and  I  have  thought 
that  his  chronicle  of  his  boy's  '' table-ta£k " 
might  prove  interesting  to  others  besides 
that  sxnall  appreciative  circle  of  relations 
and  friends  which  constitutes  a  court  for 
each  new  baby  monarch.  Accordingly  in 
the  following  pages  I  have  presented  what 
appear  to  be  some  of  the  more  important 
and  interesting  of  the  facts  noted  down.  The 
period  q)ecially  dealt  with  here  is  that  from 
about  the  sixteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth 
month  The  account  of  this  stage  of  the 
boy's  lingual  development  is  preceded  by  a 
brief  reference  to  his  earlier  attainments. 

Onr  small  hero^  yclept  Clifford,  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  the  first  step  towards 
homan  speech  when  just  twenty-seven  weeks 
old,  at  which  date  he  was  first  observed  to  pro- 
nounce articulate  sounds  namely,  '^  da  !  da  1 '' 
and  *'  ba  !  ba ! "  For  a  long  time  after  this 
he  made  no  discoverable  progress.  In  fact, 
during  the  first  year  of  his  existence  he  may 
be  said  to  have  acted  on  the  (German  rule 
that  while  speech  is  silver  silence  is  golden, 
louring  this  prselinguistic  period  he  had  a  good 
noge  of  sounds,  but  these  were  largely,  if 
not  altogether,  expressional,  indicating  the 
many  delicate  nuances  of  baby  feeling,  and  not 
verbal  signs,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  names 
of  objects.      Even  the   *'  da  I  da ! "   which 


naturally  awoke  feelings  of  pride  in  the 
father's  heart  turned  out  in  the  end,  much 
to  his  chagrin,  to  be  quite  empty  of  signifi- 
cation. Yet  this  "larla"  period  is  an  im- 
portant preparation  for  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  speech  power.  According  to  one 
theory  human  language  took  its  rise  in  the 
impulse  to  express  feeling  by  sound.  And 
the  observation  of  this  ^'  la-la  "  stage  of 
babyhood  seems  to  lend  some  support  to  this 
theory.  Some  of  these  emotional  sounds 
were  very  curious.  Vowel  sounds  at  first 
predominated,  and  were  ingeniously  varied 
to  suit  the  range  of  feeling  to  be  expressed. 
Thus  a  long  *'  a  "  sound  indicated  surprise  with 
a  slight  dash  of  displeasure,  as  when  the 
child  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  difficulty. 
Again,  a  kind  of  *^  o ''  sound  formed  by  sucking 
in  the  breath  signified  that  the  little  monarch 
was  pleased  by  some  new  object  of  contem- 
plation, as  a  freshly  discovered  picture.  The 
combinations  of  the  simple  vowel  sounds,  as 
"  ou-a,"  "  a-ou  "  were  very  varied.  Among 
the  more  difficult  combinations  first  hit  upon 
were  ''  oong "  and  *'  ang."  It  has  been 
calculated  by  an  ingenious  Clerman  professor 
that  in  this  spontaneous  "  la-la ''  talk  the  child 
produces  all  the  elementary  sounds  which  he 
will  require  when  he  comes  to  adopt  the 
language  of  his  forefathers.  But  this  remark 
applies  of  course  only  to  the  Teutonic  infant. 
Whether  a  young  Britisher  manages  to  anti- 
cipate all  the  sounds  of  his  mother  tongue 
must  of  course  be  decided  by  independent 
observations. 

To  say  that  early  phonation  is  largely 
emotional  is  to  say  that  it  is  more  closely 
related  to  singing  than  to  talking.  In  truth 
the  infant's  babblings  may  be  described  as  a 
rudimentary  vocal  music.  C.  showed  a  con- 
siderable aptitude  in  stringing  together  a  num- 
ber of  his  "  la-la  "  sounds  in  a  simple  rhythnuc 
form.  This  occurred  sometimes  spontaneously, 
but  was  largely  aided  by  the  stimulus  of  his 
mother's  example.  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  that 
singing  of  a  rude  half-formed  character  pre- 
ceded speaking  in  the  history  of  the  race; 
and  the  observation  of  babies  lends  support 
to  this  theory. 

This  pmlinguistic  period  is  important  not 
only  for  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  organ  but 
for  the  building  up,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
structure  of  speech.  To  speak  is  to  employ 
the  vocal  organ  in  producing  certain  defijoite 
sounds,  these  sounds  being  associated  with 
and  regarded  as  signs  of  things.  Now  an 
important  part  of  the  process  of  acquisition 
here  implied  is  gone  through  while  the 
child  is  still  speechless.  That  is  to  say, 
he  is  busy  noting  the  sounds  which  others 
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produce  and  connecting  these  sounds  with 
the  appropriate  objects.  Thus  though  C. 
made  little  progress  in  speaking  till  he  was 
well  on  in  his  second  year,  he  acquired  a  whole 
store  of  verbal  associations.  When  only  four 
months  old  he  was  taught  by  his  father  the 
meaning  of  "  tarta,"  (good-bye),  and  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  would  look  towards 
the  door  in  evident  expectation  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  speaker's  form.  Among  the 
first  sounds  thus  learnt  and  understood  were 
the  names  of  interesting  objects  frequently 
presenting  themselves  to  his  notice;  as 
bottle,  bath,  sister,  and  the  names  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  body  ("  toots,"  &c.).  In  this 
particular  his  course  of  development  appears 
to  have  resembled  that  of  all  properly  con- 
stituted children. 

Coming  now  to  the  commencement  of  the 
period  indicated,  that  is  to  say,  when  our 
young  hero  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
months,  we  find  him  by  no  means  precocious 
in  the  matter  of  speech.  He  reproduced  very 
few  of  the  names  the  meaning  of  which  he 
perfectly  understood.  As  to  other  verbal 
signs  he  seems  to  have  acted  on  the  principle 
that  whenever  a  gesture  sufficed  the  exertion 
of  the  voice  was  undesirable.  Thus  he  never 
iised  a  sound  to  express  refusal  or  dissent 
(though  he  employed  "  a-e  "  or  "  ey  "  with 
falling  inflection  for  assent)  but  fell  back  on 
a  shake  of  the  head,  a  movement  which  is 
said  to  be  the  instinctive  expression  of  the 
assertion  of  private  judgment.  The  eking 
out  of  sound  language  by  gesture  language 
seems  to  be  another  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  early  development  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race. 

A  child  is  able  to  talk  when  by  the  spon- 
taneous play  of  the  mechanism  of  speech  and 
the  development  of  his  brain  he  has  found 
out  what  vocal  actions  go  with  what  sounds ; 
in  other  words,  when  he  has  learnt  to  co- 
ordinate a  good  range  of  auditory  impressions 
with  the  corresponding  muscular  actions. 
When  this  stage  of  mental  growth  is  reached 
the  hearing  of  a  sound  will  suffice  to  call 
forth  the  appropriate  vocal  action.  That  is 
to  say,  the  child  will  imitate  the  sounds  he 
hears.  Ajid  in  truth  leariiing  to  talk  may 
be  described  as  largely  a  process  of  imitation. 
This  imitative  tendency,  works  in  two  direc- 
tions. First  of  all  the  child  reproduces  the 
sounds  of  natural  objects,  and  employs  these 
as  signs  of  the  objects.  The  existence  in  the 
nursery  vocabulary  of  such  sounds  as  "  bow- 
wow," "  puff-puft,"  illustrates  this  tendency 
of  children.  They  are  artists  who  observe 
and  copy  nature.  Here  again  a  point  of 
contact  between  the  lingual  development  of 


the  individual  and  of  the  race  comes  into 
view.  Some  theorists  a^ssert  that  man's  first 
language  was  essentially  imitative  (*'  onoma- 
topoetic").  And  though  this  idea  is  now 
out  of  fashion  all  philologists  allow  that  the 
mimetic  impulse  has  co-operated  in  the  early 
development  of  language. 

C.  illustrated  this  mimetic  tendency  to 
some  extent.  Thus  when  sixteen  months 
old  he  spontaneously  imitated  the  puffing 
sound  produced  by  his  father  when  indulging 
in  the  solace  of  tobacco.  And  he  uttered  a 
similar  explosive  sound  when  hearing  the 
wind.  He  followed  other  children  too  in 
naming  animals  by  their  sounds,  as  dogs  by 
"bow-wow,"  ducks  by  "quack-quack;"  but 
here  he  may  have  been  led  by  the  example 
of  his  mother  or  nurse.  On  the  whole, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  displayed  a 
marked  originality  in  hitting  on  mimetic 
sounds. 

While  the  imitative  impulse  thus  aids  in 
the  growth  of  an  independent  baby  vocabu- 
lary it  contributes  to  the  adoption  of  the 
language  of  the  community.  It  is  obvious, 
indeed,  that  the  child  in  bringing  forth 
sounds  is  reproducing  sounds  which  he  has 
heard  others  produce.  At  first,  however, 
the  little  learner  will  not  repeat  a  sound 
merely  in  response  to  another's  lead.  Every 
mother  is  doubtless  able  to  recall  the 
chagrin  which  she  experienced  when  on 
trying  to  trot  out  her  baby's  linguistic 
powers  by  giving  the  lead,  e.g.,  "  Say  ta-ta 
to  the  lady  ! "  the  little  autocrat  has  obdu- 
rately refused  to  comply  with  the  parental 
injunction.  It  is  only  when  the  appropriate 
circumstances  are  present,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  corresponding  feeling  excited  in  his 
breast,  that  he  utters  the  sound.  Thus 
though  he  will  not  say  "ta-ta"  when  told  to  do 
so,  he  will  say  it  readily  enough  when  he 
sees  his  father,  hat  in  hand,  moving  towards 
the  door.  In  C.'scase  it  was  not  till  he  was 
well  on  in  his  second  year  that  he  conde- 
scended to  let  his  vocal  organ  be  played  on 
by  another's  will.  By  this  time,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  associations  between  sounds  and 
vocal  actions  had  become  firm  enough  to  allo'w 
of  such  imitation  without  a  consciousness  of 
exertion  or  strain.  Having  no  special  reason 
to  refuse  he  very  sensibly  fell  in  with  other's 
suggestions.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  too, 
that  at  this  stage  of  development  the  little 
vocalist  finds  a  pleasure  in  trying  his  instru- 
ment and  producing  new  effects,  and  so  is 
ready  to  experiment  with  any  fresh  combina- 
tion of  sounds  suggested  to  him.  Whatever 
the  explanation,  the  impulse  to  imitate 
another's  sound  is  of  the  greatest  service  to 
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the  little  learner,  since  it  expedites  to  an  in- 
calciilable  extent  the  command  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  his  mother-tongue. 

Of  course  these  first  tentatives  in  verbal 
imitation  were  far  from  perfect.  With  a 
lordly  disposition  to  save  himself  trouble  and 
to  expect  infinite  pains  from  others  C.  was 
in  the  habit  of  reducing  difficult  words  to 
frai^ents,  the  recognition  of  which  by  the 
most  loyal  of  attendants  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty.  In  thus  chopping  off 
splmters  of  words  he  showed  the  greatest 
caprice.  In  many  cases  he  selected  the  be- 
ginningB,  «.^., "  b5,"  for  ball, "  no,"  for  nose.  In 
other  cases  he  preferred  the  ending  e,g.j  "  ek," 
for  cake,  <<  bS,"  for  Elizabeth.  It  looked  as  if 
certain  sounds  and  combinations,  e,g,,  1,  s,  p, 
fl,  sh,  &C.,  lay  altogether  beyond  his  gamut. 
And  others  seemed  to  be  specially  difficult, 
and  80  were  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
Speaking  roughly,  one  may  say  that  children 
select  the  easiest  sounds  and  reject  the 
difficult  ones.  At  the  same  time  according 
to  one  German  authority  the  order  of  pro- 
duction of  sounds  by  the  child  does  not 
eiHctly  correspond  to  the  scale  of  difficulty. 

While  C.'s  parents  could  not  help  resent- 
ing at  times  an  economising  of  speech  power 
which  imposed  so  heavy  a  bui'den  on  them- 
selves, they  were  often  amused  at  the  way  in 
which  the  astute  little  fellow  managed  after 
softening  down  all  the  asperities  of  a  name 
to  retain  a  certain  rough  semblance  of  the 
originaL  Thus,  for  instance,  sugar  became 
**ooga,"  biscuit  "bik,"  bread  and  butter 
"bnp,"  and  bacon-fat,  that  is  bread  dipped 
m  the  same  *'  ak."  In  some  cases  it  might 
bive  puzzled  his  father  to  say  whether  the 
tovmd  was  a  reproduction  or  an  indepen- 
dent creation.  This  remark  applies  with 
particular  force  to  the  name  he  gave  himself. 
This  was  "  inghi  "  or  "  ninghL''  He  stuck 
to  his  own  invention  in  spite  of  many  efforts 
to  lead  him  to  adopt  the  name  chosen  for 
hun  by  his  parents.  And  perhaps  the 
sovereignty  of  the  baby  was  never  more 
clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  fact  that  in 
time  he  constrained  his  parents  and  sister  to 
adopt  his  self-chosen  preenomen.  Possibly 
^Otifford"  was  to  his  ear  a  hopelessly  diffi- 
cult mass  of  sound,  and  **  ninghi "  seemed  to 
him  a  fair  equivalent  within  the  limits  of 
practicable  linguistics  for  so  uncouth  a  com- 
bination. 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  most 
important  phase  of  baby  speech  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  namely  the  first  use 
of  sounds  as  general  signs,  that  is,  names, 
not  of  one  particular  individual,  as  ''  John 
Smith,"  but  of  an  indefinite  number  or  range 


of  individuals  as  "  man."  Language  is  the 
** instrument  of  thought"  just  because  a 
word  can  thus  symbolise  a  whole  class  of 
objects ;  and  the  most  puzzling  problems 
respecting  the  origin  of  language  {e.g.,  were 
names  first  used  by  the  race  as  proper  names 
or  as  general  names  V)  have  to  do  with  this 
function  of  words. 

The  observation  of  the  first  linguistic 
efforts  of  the  child  may  be  expected  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  obs(.'ure  subject.  We 
must  no  doubt  bear  in  mind  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  first  use  of  language  by  the 
race  and  those  of  its  first  employment  by  the 
child  are  not  precisely  similar.  For  the  latter 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  those  who  habitu- 
aUy  employ  words  as  genei*al  signs,  and  he  is 
impelled  by  the  force  of  imitation  to  do  like- 
wise. We  cannot  then  be  quite  sure  of  how 
he  would  begin  to  speak  (supposing  that  he 
would  begin  at  all)  if  left  quite  to  his  own 
resources.  Still  the  baby  does  to  a  certain 
extent  carve  out  a  new  language  for  himself. 
He  both  invents  new  words  and  extends  in 
a  thoroughly  original  fashion  the  application 
of  those  he  hears  others  employ.  And  the 
observation  of  these  spontaneous  movements 
of  the  speech  faculty  is  very  suggestive  in" 
its  bearing  on  the  problem  how  man  first 
employed  words. 

What  this  observation  unmistakably  shows 
is  that  the  little  tyro  in  language  begins 
from  the  first  to  use  his  verbal  resources  for 
the  purpose  of  generalising.  He  at  once 
seizes  the  important  function  of  sounds  as 
general  signs.  The  application  of  the  terms 
*'papa,"  ''mamma,"  to  men  and  women  in 
general  seems  the  most  obvious  illustration 
of  this  tendency.  Yet  perhaps  this  is  not 
the  most  instructive  example.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  baby  who  at  once  accosts  a  strange 
bearded  face  with  a  jubilant  "  papa ! "  is 
not  comparing  distinct  impressions  and  seizing 
on  some  point  of  similarity  between  them, 
but  is  simply  failing  to  distinguish.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  baby's  state  of  mind 
it  resembles  that  of  a  silly  dog  which  indis- 
criminately attaches  itself  to  any  passing 
stranger.  This  may  seem  a  degrading  doc- 
trine to  the  fond  heart  of  a  parent,  but  it 
has  a  certain  basis  in  fact.  However  this 
be,  there  are  cases  which  show  clearly  enough 
that  the  child,  almost  as  soon  as  he  learns  to 
wield  the  implement  of  speech  at  all,  begins 
to  generalise  in  the  proper  and  full  sense  of 
the  term.  That  is  to  say,  he  tends  to  connect 
by  the  same  sound  things  greatly  unlike  one 
another  in  many  respects,  though  having 
some  common  aspect  or  quality. 

The  first  qualities  or  aspects  of  things  to 
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be  thus  detected  and  marked  oft  by  the 
young  generaliser  or  "abstracter"  are,  as 
we  might  expect,  the  more  interesting  and 
impressive  ones.  Now  nothing  can  be  more 
supremely  interesting  to  the  little  creature 
in  whom  the  vegetal  or  nutritive  functions 
are  still  in  the  ascendant,  than  the  quality  of 
eatableness.  The  habit  of  the  tiny  baby- 
hand  to  carry  everything  it  clasps  to  the 
mouth  suggests,  at  least,  that  the  first 
scrutiny  of  the  external  world  takes  the 
direction  of  inquiring  into  the  nutritive 
properties  of  bodies.  The  prominence  of  the 
expression  "  good  to  eat "  in  children's  voca- 
btdaries  would  lead  one  to  conjecture  that  their 
first  classification  of  the  totality  of  things  is 
into  those  which  can  be  eaten  and  those 
which  cannot.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
it  is  certain  those  things  known  by  experience 
to  belong  to  the  category  of  food  stuffs  come 
in  for  a  large  share  of  the  little  observer's 
notice.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  one 
of  the  first  instances  of  spontaneous  general- 
Lsation  noted  by  Mr.  Dar^vin  was  the  use  of 
the  highly  suggestive  sound  "mum,"  as  a 
symbol  for  something  to  eat. 

This  fact  is  no  doubt  calculated  to  qualify 
our  ardent  admiration  of  the  infant  mind, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  heartless  and  profane 
writer  might  be  made  to  throw  a  harsh  and 
injurious  light  on  the  boasted  dignity  of 
human  nature  in  general.  But  we  must  not 
be  unfair  towards  these  helpless  creatures. 
They  do  not  all  thus  exercise  the  namer's 
high  function  first  of  all  on  objects  of  appe- 
tite. A  little  girl  mentioned  by  M.  Taine 
appears  to  have  formed  among  her  first  rude 
class-notions  that  of  beautiful  objects,  as 
pictures,  &c.,  which  excited  her  admiration 
by  their  brightness  and  vivid  colouring.  The 
small  person,  too,  with  whom  we  are  here 
specially  concerned,  did  not,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  first  climb  from  particulars 
to  universals  by  way  of  a  comprehensive 
name  for  eatables.  He  dispensed  with  such 
a  generic  term,  contenting  himself  with  the 
highly  useful  vocabulary  of  specific  terms, 
suchas"mu"  (milk),  "bup"  (bread  and 
butter),  "  op  "  (stewed  fruit),  &c. 

One  of  the  first  examples  of  the  working 
of  the  generalising  impulses  in  0.  was  the 
extension  of  the  sound  "  ot "  (hot).  Before 
the  period  here  dealt  with  he  had  used  the 
word  to  indicate  that  his  milk  or  other  viand 
was  disagreeably  warm.  When  he  was  seven- 
teen and  a  half  months  old  he  happened  to 
have  placed  before  him  cold  milk.  On  tasting 
this  he  at  once  exclaimed  "  ot ! "  It  looked 
at  first  as  though  the  sound  now  meant  some- 
thixig  unpleasant  to  taste,  but,  as  we  shall 


see  presently,  the  boy  had  another  Boond 
(kaka)  for  expressing  this  idea.  "  Ot ! " 
pretty  certainly  meant  something  of  the 
wrong  temperature.  The  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  to  touch  are,  as  everybody  knows, 
hardly  distinguishable,  and  it  seems  there- 
fore quite  natural  that  he  should  have 
extended  his  vocable  so  as  to  cover  the  new 
case. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  connection  with  this 
sound  that,  like  other  early  sounds,  it  was 
probably  used  with  the  force  of  a  substan- 
tive, rather  than  that  of  an  adjective.  C. 
habitually  exclaimed  "  ot "  when  he  saw  his 
food  steaming.  "  Ot "  presumably  meant  for 
him  at  this  stage  a  steaming  thing  liable  to 
excite  a  disagreeable  sensation  if  taken  into 
the  mouth.  This  was  illustrated  a  month 
later,  when  he  pointed  to  an  engraving  of 
Guido's  Ati/roraf  and  exclaimed  "  ot."  His 
dull  parents  could  not  at  first  comprehend 
this  bold  metaphoric  use  of  language,  until 
they  bethought  them  that  the  clouds  <m 
which  the  aeronauts  are  sailing  are  a  good 
deal  like  a  volume  of  ascending  steam. 

The  sounds  "ke,"  "  kS,"  and  "  kaki," 
were  employed  by  C.  from  about  the  same 
age  (seventeen  and  a  half  months)  to  express 
what  is  actually  known  or  simply  suspected 
to  be  disagreeable  to  taste  or  smell,  such  as  a 
pipe  held  near  him,  a  glass  of  beer,  a  vinegar 
bottle,  and  so  forth.  He  had  smelt  the  beer, 
and  learnt  its  disagreeable  odour,  and  in  pro- 
nouncing the  untried  vinegar  "kii  ka"  he 
was  really  carryinfi^  out  a  form  of  reasonmir 
of  a  simple  kind.  This  sound  came  to  i«prese>l 
a  much  higher  efEort  of  abstraction  some 
weeks  later,  when  it  was  applied  to  things  so 
unlike  in  themselves,  as  milk  spilt  on  the  cloth« 
crumbs  on  the  floor,  dirty  hands,  &c  The 
idea  here  seized  was  plainly  that  of  a  wrong 
position  in  space.  But  this  half  lesthetiCy 
half -ethical  idea  was  reached  largely  by  the 
help  of  others,  more  particularly  perhaps  his 
elder  sister,  who,  as  elder  sisters  are  wont  to 
do,  supplemented  the  parental  discipline  by 
a  vigorous  inculcation  of  the  well-recognised 
proprieties. 

The  generalisations  just  touched  on  have 
to  do  with  those  qualities  and  relations  of 
things  which  strongly  impress  the  baby  mind 
through  its  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
In  order  to  watch  the  calm  movements  of 
the  intellect  itself,  when  no  longer  urged  by 
a  powerful  emotional  stimulus,  we  must  turn 
to  the  child's  first  detection  of  similarities  in 
things  themselves,  and  not  simply  in  tbmr 
effects  on  his  well-being.  Here  the  first 
generalisations  respecting  the  f(»rm  of  bodies 
are  a   matter  of  peculiar   interest    to   the 
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scientific  observer.  Our  young  thinker 
acliieved  bis  first  success  in  geometric  abstrac- 
tion, or  the  consideration  of  pure  form,  when 
just  seventeen  months  x>ld.  He  had  learnt 
the  name  of  his  india-rubber  ball.  Saving 
securely  grasped  this,  he  went  on  calling 
oranges  "  bo."  This  left  the  observer  in  doubt 
whether  the  child  was  attending  exclusively 
to  form,  as  a  geometrician  should,  for  he  was 
wont  to  make  a  toy  of  an  orange,  rolling  it  on 
the  floor,  and  so  on.  At  this  stage,  then, 
his  mind  might,  for  aught  the  father  could 
tell,  still  be  concerned  with  the  trivialities 
of  boyish  sport,  and  incapable  of  rising  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  lofty  attribute  of 
foraL  This  uncertainty  was,  however,  soon 
removed.  One  day  0.  was  sitting  at  table 
beside  his  sire,  while  the  latter  was  pouring 
ont  a  glass  of  beer.  Instantly  the  ready 
namer  of  things  pointed  to  the  bubbles  on 
the  surface,  and  exclaimed  ''  bo  ! "  This  was 
repeated  on  many  subsequent  occasions.  As 
the  child  made  no  attempt  to  handle  the 
babbles,  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  view 
them  as  possible  playthings.  As  he  got  lost 
in  contemplation,  muttering  '*  bo  !  bo  !  "  his 
father  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  sure 
that  the  young  mind  was  already  learning  to 
turn  away  from  the  coarseness  of  matter, 
and  fix  itself  on  the  refined  attribute  of  form. 
The  fact  that  the  sphere  was  the  only  form 
thus  early  distinguished  suggests,  perhaps, 
that  Froebel  is  right  in  making  the  ball  the 
starting  point  in  educating  children  to  the 
perception  of  form. 

Although  this  was  the  most  striking 
instance  of  pure  or  abstract  consideration  of 
form,  attention  to  the  shape  of  things  was 
proved  by  many  of  the  simple  ideas  reached 
at  this  stage.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  a 
ready  recognition  of  any  member  of  a  species 
of  animals,  as  dog,  whatever  its  particular 
size  or  colour,  implies  a  power  of  singling  out 
for  special  attention  relations  of  f onn.  And 
this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  month  C.  was 
qiiite  an  adept  in  recognising  uncoloured 
drawings  of  animal  and  other  familiar  forms. 

Colour  is  of  course  of  much  more  interest 
intrinsically  to  a  child  than  form,  since  it 
giv»  him  keen,  sensuous  enjoyment.  And 
ance  colour  as  compared  with  form  varies  so 
much  in  individuals,  it  follows  that  the 
generalizing  impulse  has  to  work  against  this 
attractive  force.  A  curious  illustration  of 
the  natural  propensity  of  the  infant  mind  to 
dassify  things  according  to  their  colour  is 
afforded  by  the  following  fact.  In  his  nine- 
teenth month  C.  was  observed  to  designate  by 
the  sound  "  appoo  "  (apple)  a  patch  of  reddish 


colour  on  the  mantelpiece,  which  bore  in  its 
form  no  discoverable  resemblance  to  an 
apple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of 
growing  experience  and  of  a  deeper  scrutiny 
of  things  in  bringing  out  the  superior  signi- 
ficance of  form  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  this 
same  word  ''  appoo  "  came  to  be  habitually 
applied  to  things  of  unlike  colours,  namely, 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  history  of  this  word  "  appoo  " 
illustrates  a  process  analogous  to  what  Arch- 
bishop Trench  (if  I  remember  rightly)  has 
called  the  degradation  of  words.  When  C. 
first  used  this  name  it  designated  objects 
simply  as  visible  and  tcmgible  ones ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  their  taste.  After  he  was  per- 
mitted to  try  their  flavours,  the  less  worthy 
impressions  now  added  naturally  became  the 
more  prominent  ingredient  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Thus,  he  began  to  use  "  appoo  " 
for  all  edible  fruits,  including  ste\\  od  apples, 
&c. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  children  in 
their  first  attempts  at  scinitinising  objects 
should  be  able  to  take  in  completely  a  com- 
plex form,  like  that  of  an  animal,  for  example, 
with  all  its  parts  and  their  relations  one  to 
another.  0.  gave  ample  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  generalisations  respecting  form 
are  apt  to  be  rough  and  ready,  grounded 
simply  on  a  perception  of  one  or  two  salient 
points.  Thus,  his  first  use  of  "  bow-wow," 
showed  that  the  name  meant  for  him  simply 
a  four-legged  creature.  About  the  fifteenth 
month  this  word  was  thrown  about  in  the 
most  reckless  way.  Later  on,  when  the  dog- 
form  began  to  be  disengaged  in  his  mind 
from  those  of  other  quadrupeds,  the  pointed 
nose  of  the  animal  seems  to  have  become  a 
'prominent  feature  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  Thus,  in  his  eighteenth  month,  C.  took 
to  calling  objects,  such  as  fragments  of  bread 
or  biscuit,  as  well  as  drawings  having  a  sharp 
angle,  "bow-wow."  It  is  probable  that  lif 
our  little  thinker  had  been  able  at  this 
stage  to  define  his  terms,  he  would  have  said 
that  a  "  bow-wow  "  was  a  four-legged  thing 
with  a  pointed  nose.  It  is  however  only  fair 
to  mention  in  this  connection  that  C.'s  mind 
had  become  prepossessed  with  the  image  of 
"  bow-wow."  Not  long  before  the  date  referred 
to  he  had  been  frightened  by  a  small  dog, 
which  had  crept  unobserved  into  the  room 
behind  a  lady  visitor,  lain  quiet  for  some 
time  under  the  table,  and  then  suddenly,  for- 
getting good  manners,  darted  out  and  barked. 
There  were  many  facts  which  supported  the 
belief  that  the  child's  mind  was  at  this 
period  haunted  by  images  of  dogs  which 
approximated  in  their  vividness  to  hallucinar 
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tions;  and  this  persistence  of  the  canine 
image  in  the  child's  brain  naturally  disposed 
him  to  see  the  "  bow-wow  "  form  in  the  most 
unpromising  objects. 

The  use  of  the  word  "gee-gee,"  which 
competed  with  "  bow-wow"  for  the  first  place 
in  C/s  early  vocabulary,  illustrates  the  same 
fact.  A  hoi*se  was  first  of  all  distinguished 
from  other  quadrupeds  by  the  length  of  his 
neck.  Thus,  when  20  months  old,  C,  in  a 
slovenly  way,  no  doubt,  applied  the  name 
"  g66-g60  "  to  ^^^  drawing  of  an  ostrich,  and 
also  to  a  bronze  figure  representing  a  stork- 
like  bird.  This  is  particularly  curious,  as 
showing  how  a  comparatively  unimportant 
detail  of  form  like  length  of  neck  over- 
shadowed in  his  mind  at  this  time  the  much 
more  important  feature,  the  possession  of 
four  legs.  The  following  are  selected  from 
among  many  other  illustrations  of  the  imper- 
fect observation  of  complex  forms.  When 
21^  months  old  he  took  to  calling  all  trian- 
gular objects,  including  drawings,  "  ship." 
The  feature  of  "  ship  "  which  had  fixed  itself 
in  his  mind,  was  the  triangular  sail.  When 
23  months  old  his  mother  showed  him  a 
number  of  drawings  of  patterns  of  dresses, 
some  surmounted  by  faces,  some  not.  He 
pointed  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  said,  **  No 
nose ! "  From  this  it  would  seem  that  at 
this  time  he  shared  the  view  of  certain 
adults  respecting  the  preeminent  dignity  of 
this  organ  among  the  features  of  the  human 
countenance. 

Progress  in  the  accurate  use  of  words 
clearly  depends  on  a  closer  observation  of 
single  objects  as  they  present  themselves, 
and  a  more  careful  comparison  of  them  in 
respect  of  their  differences,  as  well  as  of  their 
likenesses.  This  progress  was  illustrated  in- 
a  curious  way  in  C's  w^ay  of  looking  at  and 
talking  about  his  fellow-men.  As  already 
remarked,  he  began,  as  other  children  are 
wont  to  do,  by  embracing  within  the  term 
"  papa "  all  male  adults,  whether  known  to 
him  or  not.  Thus  he  applied  the  name  to 
photographs  of  distinguished  savants,  artists, 
and  poets,  which  he  found  in  his  father's 
album.  When  just  18  months  old  he  was 
observed  to  introduce  the  term  man.  For 
instance,  he  took  to  calling  an  etching  of  a 
recent  British  philosopher,  and  a  terra-cotta 
cast  of  an  ancient  Roman  one,  "  man,"  as  well 
as  "papa."  Oddly  enough,  however,  mem- 
bers of  the  other  sex  were  still  called  exclu- 
sively by  the  name  "  mamma,"  though  the 
term  "lady"  was  certainly  used  at  least  as 
frequently  as  "  man "  in  his  hearing.  A 
misogynist  of  the  old  school,  like  Scott's 
Antiquary,  might  perhaps  have  argued  from 


this  that  the  little  student  of  human  nature 
had  already  discovered  that  the  robust  sex 
displays  a  more  strongly  marked  individu- 
ality than  the  other.  Men,  he  might  have 
urged,  are  in  respect  of  dress  less  indivi- 
dualised than  women.  Hence  the  fact  that 
the  child  distinguished  his  father  from  other 
members  of  his  sex  before  he  paid  a  like 
compliment  to  his  other  parent  seems  to 
prove  the  existence  of  much  more  distinct 
marks  of  individuality  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  former  sex.  But  it  need  hardly 
be  observed  that  such  a  line  of  reflection  is 
in  these  days  much  more  antiquated  than 
Scott  possibly  meant  to  stiggest  when  he 
made  it  one  of  the  piquant  traits  of  his 
antique-minded  hero. 

By  the  20th  month  the  extension  of  the 
term  "papa"  to  other  men  was  discon- 
tinued. His  father  tried  him  at  this  date 
with  a  photographic  album.  "Man"  was 
now  instantly  applied  to  all  male  adults, 
except  old  ones  with  a  grey  beard.  To  these 
he  invariably  applied  the  name  of  an  old 
gentleman  friend  of  his.  Women  were  still 
caUed  "  mamma,"  though  the  term  lady 
("  ady  ")  was  clearly  beginning  to  displace 
it.  And  no  distinction  was  drawn  between 
women  of  different  ages.  Finally,  children 
were  distinguished  as  boys  or  girls,  apparently 
according  as  they  were  or  were  not  dressed 
in  petticoats.  Thus,  at  the  time  referred  to, 
C.  divided  mankind  somewhat  illogically  into 
men,  old  men,  ladies,  boys,  and  girls. 

The  reservation  of  the  names  "  papa  "  and 
"  mamma  "  for  his  parents  naturally  ^ve  plea- 
sure to  these  woHhy  persons.  It  was  some- 
thing, they  said,  to  feel  sure  at  length  that 
they  were  individualised  in  the  consciousness 
of  their  much  cared-for  offspring.  This 
restricted  use  of  the  terms  clearly  involved  a 
dim  apprehension  of  the  special  relation  of 
things  to  himself.  "Papa"  now  carried 
with  it  the  idea  of  the  man  who  stands  in  a 
particular  connection  with  C.  or  "  ninghi ; " 
or»  to  express  it  otherwise,  "  man  "  began  to 
signify  those  papas  which  have  nothing  spe- 
cially to  do  with  this  important  personage. 
This  antecedent  conjectiu^e  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  act  of  distinguishing  between 
his  father  and  other  men  followed  rapidly, 
certainly  within  two  or  three  weeks,  the  first 
use  of  his  own  name  "  ninghi"  In  other 
words,  as  soon  as  his  attention  began  to 
direct  itself  to  himself,  as  the  centre  or 
"  boss  "  of  his  little  world-circle,  he  naturally 
went  on  to  distinguish  between  persons  and 
things  which  had  some  special  connection 
with  this  centre,  and  those  which  had  not. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  love  of  kindred  is 
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nothing  but  egotism  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale.  However  this  be,  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  in  the  case  we  are  now  considering  the 
recognition  of  kindred  grew  out  of  self- 
reflection.  The  consciousness  of  self  was  of 
course  at  this  time  of  a  very  vague  character. 
This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  like  other  chil- 
dren, the  boy  continued  for  some  months 
later  to  speak  of  himself  by  his  proper  name, 
jnst  as  though  he  viewed  himself  "  objec- 
tively" as  one  of  a  crowd  of  individuals. 
And  the  rudimentary  nature  of  this  self- 
consciousness  seems  to  be  further  shown  by 
the  circumstance  that  shortly  after  the  date 
referred  to  he  began  to  name  ''  mamma  "  or 
"papa"  any  adult  whom  he  saw  in  juxta- 
position with  children,  e,g,  in  a  drawing  or 
a  cast  of  a  group.  It  thus  looked  as  if  the 
terms  were  even  now  very  imperfectly  indi- 
vidualised, as  if  they  were  still  used  for 
classes,  only  narrower  classes,  namely,  men 
and  women  who  have  to  do  with  children, 
"ninghi,"  and  others. 

The  early  use  of  names  by  children  seems 
to  illustrate  the  play  of  fancy  almost  as  much 
as  the  activity  of  thought.  In  sooth,  have 
not  thought  and  imagination  this  in  common, 
that  they  both  combine  elements  of  experience 
in  new  ways,  and  both  trace  out  the  sumlarities 
of  things  1  The  poet's  simile  is  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  scientific  discoverer's  new 
idea.  Groethe,  the  poet,  readily  became  Groethe, 
themorphologist,  detecting  analogies  in  struc- 
tures which  to  the  conunon  eye  were  utterly 
unlike.  The  sweet  attractiveness  of  baby- 
speech,  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  its 
highly  pictorial  and  metaphorical  character. 
Like  the  primitive  language  of  the  race,  that 
of  the  child  is  continually  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  poetic  comparison.  The  child  and  the 
poet  have  this  in  common,  that  their  minds 
are  not  fettered  by  all  the  associations  and 
habits  of  mind  which  lead  us  prosaic  persons 
to  separate  things  by  absolutely  insuperable 
barriers.  In  their  case  imagination  darts 
swiftly,  like  a  dragon-fly,  from  object  to 
object,  ever  discovering  beneath  a  surface- 
diasiniilarity  some  unobtrusive  likeness.  A 
child  is  apt  to  puzzle  his  elders  by  these 
swift  movements  of  his  mind.  It  requires  a 
certain  poetic  element  in  a  parent  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  daring  child-fancy^  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  a  fine  perception  of 
analogy  by  children  has  been  quite  thrown 
away  on  the  dull  and  prejudiced  minds  of 
their  seniors. 

To  give  an  example  of  this  metaphorical 
nse  of  words  by  the  child,  C.  when  eighteen 
months  old  was  one  day  watching  his  sister 
as  she  dipped  her  crust  into  her  tea.     He 


was  evidently  surprised  by  the  rare  sight, 
and  after  looking  a  moment  or  two,  exclaimed 
*'  ba ! "  (bath),  laughing  with  delight,  and 
trying,  as  was  his  wont  when  deeply  inter- 
ested in  a  spectacle,  to  push  his  mother's 
face  roimd  so  that  she  too  might  admire  it. 
The  boy  delighted  in  such  figurative  use  of 
words,  now  employing  them  as  genuine 
similes,  as  when  he  said  of  a  dog  panting 
after  a  run,  "dat  bow-wow  hke  puff-puff," 
and  of  the  first  real  ship  he  saw  sailing, 
"  dat  ship  go  majory  daw,"  {i.e,  like  marjory- 
daw  in  the  nursery  rhyme).  like  many  a 
poet  he  has  had  his  recurring  or  standing 
metaphors.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  "  ship  " 
was  the  figurative  expression  for  all  objects 
having  a  pyramidal  form.  A  pretty  ex- 
ample  of  his  love  of  metaphor  was  his  habit 
of  calling  the  needle  in  a  small  compass  of 
his  father's  "  bir  "  (bird).  It  needs  a  baby 
mind  to  detect  the  faint  resemblance  to  the 
bird  form  and  the  bird  movement  here. 

The  same  tendency  of  the  child  mind  to 
view  things  metaphorically  or  by  the  aid  of 
analogies  to  what  is  already  familiar,  shows 
itself  in  the  habit  of  personifying  natural 
objects.  It  has  been  said  by  a  living  philo- 
sopher that  children  do  not  attribute  life, 
thought,  and  purpose  to  inanimate  things; 
but  observation  of  their  use  of  words  is,  I 
think,  decidedly  against  this  view.  C.  had 
a  way  from  a  very  early  date  of  looking  at 
natural  objects  as  though  by  their  actions 
they  specially  aimed  at  affecting  his  well- 
being.  Thus  he  would  show  all  the  signs  of 
kingly  displeasure  when  his  serenity  of  mind 
was  disturbed  by  noises.  When  for  example 
he  was  taken  to  the  sea-side  (about  twenty- 
four  months  old)  he  greatly  disappointed  his 
parent,  expectant  of  childish  wonder  in  his  eyes 
by  merely  muttering  "  water  make  noise."  ^ 
Again,  he  happened  one  day  in  the  last  week 
of  his  second  year  to  be  in  the  garden  with 
his  father  while  it  was  thundering.  On 
hearing  the  sound  he  said  with  an  evident 
tone  of  annoyance,  "  Tonna  ma  Ninghi  noi," 
i.e,  thunder  makes  noise  for  C,  and  he 
instantly  added  "  Notty  tonna  !  "  (naughty 
thunder).  He  was  now  falling  into  that  habit 
of  mind  against  which  philosophers  have  often 
warned  us,  making  man  the  measure  of  the 
universe.  The  idea  that  the  solemn  roar  of 
the  thunder  was  specially  designed  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  mind  of  so  diminutive  a  person 
seems  no  doubt  absurd  enough:  yet  how 
many  of   us  are   altogether  free   from  the 

'  He  had  been  at  the  sea-side  a  year  before  this,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  of  his  having  remembered  the 
sight. 
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same  narrow,  vain,  egoistic  way  of  looking 
out  into  the  vast  and  boundless  cosmos  ? 

The  last  quarter  of  the  second  year  was 
marked  in  C.'s  case  by  a  great  enlargement 
of  linguistic  power.  Up  to  the  twenty-first 
month  his  vocabulary  had  consisted  ahnost 
exclusively  of  substantives.  Two  or  three 
adjectives,  as  "5t"  (hot),  "co"  (cold),  "  ni- 
ni  "  (nice),  and  "  goo  "  (good),  were  pretty 
frequently  used.  But  these  referred  rather 
to  the  efiect  of  things  on  his  feelings  than 
to  their  inherent  qualities.  His  father  failed 
at  this  date  to  convey  to  him  the  meaning  of 
''black"  as  applied  to  a  dog.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  child  made  considerable 
advance  in  the  use  of  "  me "  and  "  my  " 
before  he  was  capable  of  qualifying  objects 
by  appending  adjectives  to  them.  Thus  he 
was  first  observed  to  say  "  me  "  when  about 
twenty  and  a  half  months  old.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  first  use  of  an  adjective  for 
indicating  some  objective  quality  in  a  thing 
occurred  just  a  month  later,  when  he  ex- 
claimed on  seeing  a  rook  fiy  over  his  head, 
"  Big  bir  I "  By  the  twentieth  month  a  few 
adverbs  of  place,  as  "  up,"  "  down,"  "  on," 
were  correctly  used.  As  one  would  naturally 
expect  from  the  imperious  temper  of  these 
small  persons,  one  of  the  first  forms  of  the 
verb  to  be  mastered  is  the  imperative  mood. 
0.  could  issue  a  number  of  simple  orders  by 
the  end  of  his  twentieth  month,  e,g.  '*  ook  ! " 
(look),  ''  on  1 "  (go  on).  In  his  next  month 
he  acquired  the  highly  useful  sign  of  pro- 
hibition, "  Do  ! "  (don't),  which  it  need  hardly 
be  said  he  began  to  employ  p^retty  freely, 
especially  in  his  dealings  with  his  sister.  It 
was  in  this  same  period  (twenty-first  to 
twenty-fourth  month)  that  he  began  seriously 
to  exercise  his  skill  in  combining  words  in 
simple  sentences.  One  of  the  first  examples 
of  this  constructive  power  occurred  when  he 
was  just  twenty  months  old.  He  saw  his 
sister  lying  on  her  back  on  the  grass,  and 
exclaimed  with  all  the  signs  of  genuine 
admiration,  "  Tit  down  ga,"  (sister  is  down 
on  the  grass). 

The  point  in  the  intellectual  growth  of  a 
child,  at  which  he  acquires  such  a  mastery 
of  language  as  to  carry  on  a  sustained  con- 
versation, is  a  proud  and  happy  one  for  the 


fond  parent.  In  the  case  of  C.  this  point 
coincided  approximately  with  the  close  of 
the  second  year.  Here  is  the  first  recorded 
example  (set^  twenty-three  months  ten  days). 
He  naade  a  great  noise  running  about  and 
shouting  in  his  bedroom.  His  mother  came 
in  and  rebuked  him  in  the  usual  form 
("  Naughty  I  naughty  !  ").  He  thereupon  re- 
plied, **  Tit  mak  noi."  ("  Sister  makes  the 
noise.")  Mother  (seriously)  "  Sister  is  at 
school."  C.  with  a  still  bolder  look, ''  Mamma 
make  noi."  Mother  (with  convulsive  effort 
to  suppress  laughing,  still  more  emphati- 
cally,) '*No,  mamma  was  in  other  room." 
0.  (looking  archly  at  his  doll)  **  May  make 
noL"  This  sally  was  followed  by  a  good 
peal  of  boyish  laughter.  This  first  attempt 
at  repartee  might  seem  to  augur  an  utter 
want  of  moral  sense.  Another  example 
which  followed  this  by  just  four  weeks  illus- 
trated a  more  serious  side  of  his  nature.  His 
mother  had  called  him  naughty  for  having 
done  something,  whereupon  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  righteous  indignation,  **  No ! 
Mamma  naughty,  say  dat ! "  This  elaborate 
success  in  sentence-building,  forced  from  him 
by  a  stinging  sense  of  wrong,  certainly  marks 
the  high-water  mark  of  our  hero's  intellectual 
development  within  the  period  here  dealt 
with. 

And  here  we  may  dismiss  Master  C.  Some 
of  my  readers  may  not  improbably  think 
that  too  much  has  been  made  of  what  is 
after  all  only  a  very  average  specimen  of 
babykind.  Let  me,  then,  in  concluding  this 
memoir  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  C.  has 
not  been  selected  for  special  consideration 
because  of  any  superiority  over  his  compeers, 
but  solely  because  the  materials  of  his  bio- 
graphy happened  to  be  accessible  to  me. 
Indeed,  I  wish  to  go  further,  and  to  confide 
to  the  gentle  reader  my  conviction  (which  I 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  I  share  with 
the  child's  father  himself)  that  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  by  no  means  a  prodigy  in 
respect  of  linguistic  talent.  And  the  object  of 
this  article  will  be  attained  if  it  reminds  other 
parents  how  much  pure  pleasure  may  be 
derived  from  a  close  daily  observation  of  any 
ordinary  specimen  of  the  baby  mind. 

James  Sully. 
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HE  next  moroing  the  Tal- 
berts  did  an  unusual 
thing ;  they  broke  one  of 
their  rules  by  opening 
their  letters  before  break- 
fast. They  h&d  a  time 
and  a  place  for  erery- 
thing,  and  their  time  for 
reading  their  correBpond- 
ence  was  with  their  second  cups  of  tea. 
Bnt  BO  anxious  were  they  to  eee  if  their 
iettov  contained  anything  explanatory  of 
Uat  night's  occurrence,  that  the  seals  were 
Ivoken  at  once.  They  found  a  couple  of 
ioTitationfi  to  dinner,  receipts  for  payments 
nule  two  posts  ago,  the  nsual  amount  of 
nrailar«,  tradesmen's  lists,  and  appeals  for 
dttrity;  but  not  a  word  about  the  child. 
llieQ  the  kettle  was  brought,  and  Herbert 
Mt  shout  making  the  tea.  Under  some  un- 
witten  code  of  division  of  labour  or  honour, 
tbe  younger  brother  always  presided  at  the 
breakiairt;  table. 

Presently  Miss  Clauson  made  her  appear- 
UKe  with  the  child  on  her  arm.  She  had 
trashed  him  and  dressed  him,  combed  his 
loir  into  a  wavy  mass  of  burnished  gold,  and 
to  brought  him  to  the  breakfast  table  fresh 
uid  sweet  as  a  rose  in  June.  She  placed  him 
■m  a  chair  beside  her,  by  the  aid  of  sundry 
nishions  raising  him  up  to  a  proper  level. 
Hftving  adjusted  him  to  her  satisfaction,  she 
ordered  bread  and  milk  to  be  prepared. 

The  Talberts  made  no  objection  to  Bea- 
trice's |at>ceediQg8,  although  they  fancied  the 
i^iild  would  have  been  sent  to  breakfast  with 
the  servants.  Being  anxious  to  see  him  by 
iylight,  they  screwed  their  eye-glasses  in 
pbce,  and  once  more  minutely  inspected  their 
stardy  little  visitor.  Even  TJncle  Horace 
nodded  approval  of  his  bonny  looks  and  fear- 


less bearing,  whilst  Herbert  joined  Beatrice 
in  petting  him. 

The  boy  seemed  happy  enough  in  his  new 
quarters.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  thing  to  remark 
how  soon  a  child  forgets  its  mother.  He 
cries  because  he  misses  warmth,  food,  or  com- 
fort— not  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
being  who  has  lavished  oceans  of  love  upon 

This  particular  baby,  having  been  so 
cruelly  deserted,  may  perhaps  be  excused  for 
making  the  best  of  his  changed  circumstan- 
oes,  and  laughing  merrily  when  called  upon 
so  to  do;  but  other  babies  cannot  be  absolved 
from  the  sin  of  callous  indifference  and  non- 
reciprocation  of  love. 

Beatrice  having  ascertained  that  no  news 
had  arrived,  said  nothing  that  bore  t^on  her 
startling  suggestion  of  last  night.  Perhaps 
she  saw  that  the  bright  saucy  child  interested 
and  amused  her  uncles  ;  so,  with  the  diplo- 
matic gifts  natural  to  her  sex,  judged  it  better 
to  let  the  matter  rest  for  a  while.  As  soon 
as  breakfast  was  over,  she  led  the  child 
away,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
playing  with  and  petting  him  to  her  heart's 
content.  It  really  seemed  as  if  Miss  Claxison 
had  found  a  new  interest  in  life. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  was  a  young 
woman  who  appeared  to  want  something  to 
arouse  her.  Sha  was  now,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  very  different  from  the  girl  who 
BO  hastily  threw  down  the  glove  to  her  step- 
mother.  Her  quietness  and  undemonstrative 
manner,  of  which  the  Talberts  so  much  ap- 
proved, seemed  scarcely  natural  to  a  girl 
with  beauty,  rank,  and  riches.  For,  indeed, 
she  was  beautiful.  If  her  face  showed  no 
colour,  itK  healthy  pallor  was  more  attractive 
to  a  right-minded  man  than  all  the  rosy 
cheeks  that  ever  existed.  Her  brown  hair 
grew  in  great  massee,  and  low  down  on  her 
well-shaped  forehead.  Her  eyes  were  grey — 
a  strange  wonderful  grey — so  deep  in  slutde 
that  most  people  woi^d  have  called  her  dark' 
eyed.     Her  features  were  perfectly  straight. 
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Her  face  was  oval.  Her  lips  were  just  full 
enough  to  make  her  apathetic  demeanour 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  dogmas  of 
physiognomy. 

Beatrice  Clauson  was,  in  fact,  a  feminine, 
toned-down  edition  of  the  Talberts.  The 
characteristics  which  were  with  them  exag- 
gerated, with  her  were  reproduced  in  exactly 
the  right  proportions.  Their  faces  were 
elongated  ovals — her  face  was  a  proper  oval. 
Their  noses  were  straight,  but  too  long — her 
nose  was  straight,  and  just  long  enough. 
They  were,  if  anything,  too  taU — she  was 
was  only  tall  enough  to  be  called  a  fine  girl. 
Miss  Clauson' s  personal  appearance  was  a 
living  proof  of  how  fitting  had  been  the 
alliance  between  Sir  Maingay  Clauson  and 
old  Talbert's  daughter.  The  first  Lady 
Clauson  had  been  the  counterpart  of  her 
brothers.  Sir  Maingay  was  short,  round- 
faced,  and  rather  round-bodied.  With  Bea- 
trice, the  blemishes  which  had  detracted 
from  her  parents*  good  looks  reappeared  as 
beauties. 

Moreover,  she  had  that  air  of  distinction, 
upon  the  possession  of  which  the  Talberts 
not  unjustly  prided  themselves.  They  were 
glad  to  think  it  came  to  her  from  their  side 
of  the  family — her  father,  the  baronet,  being 
like  most  baronets  and  other  titled  per- 
sonages, a  very  ordinary-looking  man.  Ten 
to  one,  if  you  go  to  a  charity  ball  or  other 
mixed  assembly,  upon  asking  the  names  of 
the  most  distinguished-looking  men  you  will 
find  them  nobodies.  I  never  inquire  now — 
it  is  too  painful  to  be  told  that  the  noble- 
presenced  man  who  smiles  so  condescendingly 
is  Mr.  Smith,  whilst  that  other  insignificant- 
looking  being  is  Lord  This  or  the  Duke  of 
That.  It  upsets  one's  cherished  ideal  as  to 
what  the  aristocracy  should  be. 

Beatrice  Clauson,  then,  was  very  fair  to 
see,  and  had  what  silly  people  call  a  thorough- 
bred look.  Fond  as  those  amiable  men,  her 
uncles,  were  of  the  girl,  she  was  doubly  dear 
to  them  because  that  look  was  indubitably 
owing  to  the  Talbert  strain  of  blood  in  her 
veins. 

This  morning  she  threw  books,  music,  pamt- 
ing,  everything  aside,  and  played  with  her 
new  toy.  It  was  Saturday.  The  "  Tabbies," 
who  invariably  went  shopping  together,  were 
bound  to  Blacktown  to  buy  groceries.  Before 
starting,  Herbert  found  his  way  to  Beatrice, 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  any  commissions  to 
be  executed  in  the  city.  He  discovered  her 
with  flushed  face  and  rumpled  hair  romping 
with  the  child.  He  watched  them  with 
amusement;  then,  going  up  stairs,  found  after 
a  little   search,  in  one  of  the   attics,  some 


antiquated,  battered  toys,  which  five  and 
thirty  years  ago  had  been  dear  to  Hxuaoe 
and  himself.  He  carried  them  down  stairs, 
and  Beatrice  thanked  him  for  the  kindly 
thought  and  act. 

When,  in  a  few  hours'  time,  the  brothCTS 
drove  back  with  a  waggonette  full  of  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  yeUow  soap,  bouse  flannel, 
Bath  stone,  emery  paper,  or  whatever  else 
was  needful  to  make  the  wheels  of  household 
management  run  smoothly,  they  found  Bear 
trice  still  engrossed  by  her  charge.  They  did 
not  say  much  to  her.  Saturday  was  too  hxusy 
a  day  to  think  of  anything  save  the  affairs 
of  the  house,  and  as  many  precious  minutes 
had  been  wasted  in  making  inquiries  at 
Blacktown  station,  the  brothers  were  hardly 
pressed  for  time — so  hardly  pressed  that 
when,  about  four  o'clock,  the  curate  called, 
they  sent  their  apologies  by  Whittaker,  and 
left  their  visitor  to  be  entertained  by  Miss 
Clauson. 

The  Rev,  Sylvanus  Mordle,  when  he 
thanked  Heaven  for  the  many  blessings  it 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  always  excepted  the 
name  he  bore  from  the  list.  It  was,  he  told 
himself,  a  particularly  terrible  name — doubly 
so  when  its  owner  was  a  clergyman.  He 
felt  it  to  be  provocative  of  laughter,  if  not 
of  contempt.  Even  as  a  Howard,  a  Talbot,  a 
Montmorency,  or  a  Plantagenet  is  called 
upon  to  live  up  to  the  great  name  he  bears, 
Mr.  Mordle  found  it  incumbent  on  himself 
to  endeavoiu:  to  live  away  from  his  singular 
designation.  To  counteract  the  sinister  effects 
of  such  a  name  he  felt  compelled  to  affect 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  even  imder  the  most 
trying  circumstances  which  fully  justify  |t 
man's  looking  lugubrious.  He  considered 
his  name  a  great  drawback  to  him  in  his 
professional  career.  The  gift  which  every 
young  clergyman  fancies  he  possesses,  of 
preaching  impassioned  sermons,  was  sadly 
shorn  by  his  name.  In  this  perverted  age, 
when  puns  are  not  considered  signs  of  social 
depravity,  Mr.  Mordle  felt  sure  that  a  tear 
in  his  eye — even  the  delivery  of  a  pathetic 
sermon — would  be  fatal.  The  least  lachry- 
mose tendency  in  manner  or  words  would 
present  too  great  a  temptation  to  be  resisted 
by  weak  human  nature :  in  spite  of  the  best 
intentions  the  word  **  mordling"  must  suggest 
itself. 

A  surname  one  cannot  choose  any  more 
than  one  can  choose  a  dark  or  a  fair  skin ;  but 
whilst  the  curate  was  willing  to  allow  that 
the  name  of  Mordle  was  an  unavoidable 
congenital  misfortune,  its  conjunction  with 
Sylvanus  he  looked  upon  as  a  foul  crime,  and 
reviled  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  who 
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liad  tacked  such  a  soft-sounding  appellation 
on  to  Mordle. 

On  the  principle  of  living  it  down,  he 
WB8  always  brisk  and  cheery  in  his  manner. 
It  was  never  too  hot,  never  too  cold,  never 
too  sonny,  never  too  windy  for  the  Sylvanus 
Mordle.  He  preached  almost  merry  sermons, 
conveyed  in  short  incisive  sentences,  rattled 
oat  in  a  quick,  decisive,  quite-beyond-doubt 
way.  His  phrases  followed  one  another  like 
the  detonations  of  a  cracker.  They  seemed 
designed  to  slap  the  listener  on  the  breast, 
and  hammer  and  hammer  away  at  that  sin- 
hardened  receptacle  as  if  meaning  by  a  series 
of  repeated  blows  to  enforce  conviction  and 
obedience.  They  were  crisp,  strong,  muscular 
ezfaortationSy  eminently  suited  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  poorer  parishioners.  Only 
when  he  preached  a  funeral  sermon  could  Mr. 
Mordle's  style  be  cavilled  at.  On  such  an 
occasion  he  was  bound  to  be  doubly  careful 
not  to  get  his  manner  mixed  up  with  his 
name,  so  sometimes  his  discourse  did  not 
quite  satisfy  the  bereft  relations  and  grieving 
fnends. 

Bat  a  funeral  sermon  was  only  due  to  a 
deceased  member  of  one  of  the  families  of 
position:  moreover,  Oakbury  is  a  healthy 
spot,  and  when  an  important  death  did 
occur  the  rector  was  usually  in  his  place  to 
do  his  duty.  So  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  managed 
very  welL 

For  the  rest,  he  was  a  man  of  about  thirty, 
pleasant-looking  and  popular,  not  disdain- 
ful of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  yet 
not  hankering  after  them — doing  the  whole 
work  of  a  curate  and  three-fourths  of  that 
of  a  rector  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  It  was  lucky  he  had  a  good 
constitution  and  a  small  fortune  of  his  own  I 

This  afternoon  Mr.  Mordle  felt  the  Tal- 
berts'  excuses  no  slight  to  himself.  He 
begged  the  brothers  might  not  be  disturbed. 
He  was  quite  content  that  Miss  Clausen 
ahonld  entertain  him  tHe-dt-tete  as  long  as 
possible.  He  inquired  if  any  news  had 
arrived  about  the  missing  mother ;  then, 
taming  his  attention  to  the  child,  went 
through  a  variety  of  those  little  actions 
which  grown-up  people,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
suppose  ingratmte  children.  Noticing  how 
^  pretty  boy  clung  to  Beatrice  he  compli- 
mented her  on  her  rapid  conquest  of  his 
affections — a  compliment  in  which  Miss 
Claason  might  have  found  a  deeper  meaning 
lurking  had  she  cared  to  look  for  it.  He 
would  have  called  much  earlier  to  learn  what 
had  transpired,  but  had  been  compelled  to 
attend  a  funeral  several  miles  off.  He  alluded 
to  the  melancholy  reason  for  his  delay  with 


as  much  cheerfulness  as  many  people  mention 
a  wedding. 

"  And  where  are  your  uncles  ? "  he  asked. 

**  In  the  housekeeper's  room,"  answered 
Beatrice  demurely. 

"  Busy,  of  course — Saturday.  Bad  day  to 
call.     What  are  they  about  now  ? " 

As  he  jerked  out  his  short  sentences, 
Beatrice  glanced  at  him  and  saw  his  eyes 
twinkling.     She  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  Well— what  is  it  1"  asked  Mr.'  Mordle. 

The  girl  gave  a  little  ^rgle  of  laughter. 
The  curate  once  more  repeated  his  question. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Mordle,"  said  Beatrice,  "they 
are  doing  the  clothes  ! " 

"  Quite  right ;  some  one  must  do  them. 
Now  I  wonder,"  he  continued  in  a  more 
reflective  way  than  usual,  "  I  wonder  if  they 
look  them  out  for  the  wash  on  Mondays." 

"Oh,  no;  not  so  bad  as  that.  But  did 
you  ever  know  anything  so  funny  t " 

"Took  you  by  surprise,  of  course?"  said 
the  curate  briskly. 

"  Yes.  I  had  heard  something  about  it, 
but  the  reality  overwhelmed  me.  Uncle 
Horace  doing  wool-work  was  my  first  ex- 
perience. The  next  morning  I  found  Unde 
Herbert  doling  out  stores  to  the  cook.  Ajid 
to  see  them  manage  the  house  better  than 
any  woman !  " 

"  Delightful.  I  could  tell  you  some  very 
amusing  things.  Miss  Clausen." 

"  Please  don't.  They  are  so  kind  and 
amiable  I  can't  bear  to  laugh  at  them." 

"They  are  kind.  I  love  them  dearly. 
What  my  poor  people  would  do  without  them 
I  can't  thmk.  If  they'll  leave  you  enough 
to  do,  you're  certain  to  be  happy  here." 

Beatrice  smiled.  She  remembered  the 
horror  they  had  displayed  at  the  bare  thought 
of  her  having  any  part  in  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  Hazlewood  House.  It 
seemed  to  Mr.  Mordle  that  he  had  never  seen 
Miss  Clauson  look  so  bright  and  lively  as  she 
looked  to-day.  She  looked  most  lovingly  at 
the  child,  who,  tired  of  his  play,  lay  peacefully 
on  her  lap. 

"  But  I  have  not  enough  to  do,"  she  said, 
her  hand  the  while  caressing  the  boy's  golden 
head.  "  Mr.  Mordle,  I  wish  you  would  help 
me  in  something." 

"  Anything — everything — command  me," 
said  the  curate  in  his  quickest,  most  decisive 
way. 

"  I  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  this  dear 
little  man,  that,  supposing  his  people  do  not 
reveal  themselves,  I  want  to  persuade  my 
uncles  to  let  me  keep  him.  I  could  be  so 
happy  with  him  here."  She  kissed  and 
fondled  the  boy. 
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Now  that  he  saw  whither  his  rash  promise 
was  to  lead  him,  Mr.  Mordle  paused  and 
hesitated.  ''  I  am  sure  Uncle  Herbert 
wouldn't  mind/'  added  Beatrice. 

"  Mr.  Talbert  would  never  consent/'  said 
Mr.  Mordle. 

"  What  harm  would  it  do  ?  "  asked  Beatrice. 

The  Rev.  Sylvanus  was  silent.  He  did 
not  like  to  tell  the  girl  that  the  retention 
at  Hazlewood  House  of  this  mysteriously- 
sent  child  might  create  scandal. 

"  You  will  help  me,  will  you  not  t "  pleaded 
Beatrice.  The  look  in  her  eyes  turned 
Sylvanus's  heart  into  wax. 

So,  with  the  weakness  of  male  humanity 
when  thus  assailed,  he  promised  to  do  what 
he  could  to  insure  her  wish  being  carried 
out..  Beatrice  gave  him  a  look  of  gratitude, 
the  very  remembrance  of  which  he  felt  would 
repay  him  for  a  much  greater  service  than 
the  one  she  entreated  of  him.  By  and  by  he 
took  his  leave  of  her  in  that  happy  frame  of 
mind  peculiar  to  the  man  who  has  laid  a 
lovely  woman  under  an  obligation. 

Horace  and  Herbert  he  did  not  see.  They 
were  detained  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
linen  paid  in  by  the  laundress  did  not  balance 
with  the  counterfoil  in  the  washing- book,  so 
they  had  to  go  through  it  again — an  annoying, 
but  a  necessary  task. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BEATRICE   TRIUMPHANT. 

Miss  Clauson  carried  her  point.  Her 
success  was  due  to  a  curious  combination  of 
events,  as  well  as  to  her  own  persistence  and 
eloquent  pleading.  She  managed  to  get 
Uncle  Herbert  alone — ^a  difficult  matter,  as 
the  "  Tabbies"  were  almost  always  together — 
and,  after  sundry  arguments  and  entreaties, 
if  unable  to  win  his  consent  to  her  proposed 
arrangement,  exacted  a  promise  from  him 
that  he  would  not  object  if  Horace  approved 
of  her  keeping  the  boy.  To  be  sure  he  had 
not  the  faintest  idea  that  Horace  would 
consent. 

Mr.  Mordle,  the  adviser  of  the  family,  and 
Herbert  Talbert  thus  brought  on  her  side 
or  rendered  neutral,  Horace  remained  the 
arbiter  of  the  boy's  fate,  and  Miss  Clauson 
directed  all  her  energies  towards  making 
him  yield. 

Like  a  clever  girl  she  took  care  that  the 
young  intruder  should  be  no  nuisance  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  the  servants.     When  her 


uncles  saw  him  they  saw  him  at  his  beet. 
At  the  first  signs  of  bad  behaviour  Beatrice 
whipped  him  away.  Ab  he  had  not  yet  run 
a  muck  through  their  bric-«rbrac,  not  de- 
molished a  ruby-backed  plate,  or  detruncated 
a  Chelsea  figure,  they  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  his  general  behaviour.  Indeed  they 
liked  to  see  the  little  fellow  about  the  place, 
and  the  confiding  way  in  which  sometimes 
he  climbed  upon  Horace's  knee  was  quite 
touching.  He  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of  these 
tall  grave  men.  Children  see  further  in 
some  ways  than  grown-up  people,  and  no 
doubt  the  little  boy  felt  instinctively  that 
many  excellent  feminine  traits  were  hidden 
under  the  broad  bosoms  of  the  stalwart- 
"Tabbies." 

They  tacitly  left  his  fate  in  abeyance  for 
more  than  a  week  ;  then  Beatrice,  who  per- 
haps trembled  lest  some  childish  act  of  mis- 
chief might  defeat  her  ends,  and  who  thought 
that  the  boy  had  well  done  his  part  in  the 
affair  by  making  himself  so  easily  tolerated, 
attacked  her  uncles  once  more.  True  to  his 
promise,  Herbert  said  his  brother  must 
decide  the  matter. 

"Do  you  want  the  child  to  stay?"  asked 
Horace,  turning  to  the  speaker. 

"  I  told  Beatrice  you  should  decide." 

This  answer  assured  Horace  that  Herbert 
knew  everything  that  was  to  be  known. 

"  My  dear  Beatrice,"  he  said,  "  the  thing 
is  quite  impracticable." 

Her  mouth  quivered.  It  was  clear  she 
had  set  her  heart  on  keeping  her  new  pet. 

"  Why  is  it  impracticable  ?  What  diffei^ 
ence  can  a  child  make  in  a  house  like  this  ¥ 
He  will  be  my  sole  care." 

Uncle  Horace  looked  uneasy.  "  My  dear, 
you  forget  it  may  give  rise  to  scandaL" 

"  Scandal !  what  scandal  ? " 

Horace  grew  red.  One  can't  talk  plainly 
to  young  innocent  girls  without  feeling  how 
bad  mankind  in  general  is. 

"  Hum — ha,"  he  said.  "  You  must  re- 
member, Beatrice,  we  are  two  single  men  ; 
not  elderlv  men.  As  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  we  have  kept  the  child  sent  here  so 
strangely,  we  give  a  handle  to  suspicion  and 
scandal.     Do  you  agree  with  me,  Herbert  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  so,  Beatrice,"  said 
Herbert,  regretfully. 

Miss  Clauson  drew  herself  up  proudly. 
It  was  an  action  the  Talberts  always  liked 
to  see  in  the  girl,  and  which  had  a  great 
effect  on  them. 

"  Surely,"  she  said,  "  you  of  all  people  are 
above  suspicion  and  scandal ) " 

They  were  pleased  to  think  this  was  the 
truth.     They  felt  that  Beatrice  was    right. 
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Wbftt  after  all  had  scandal  to  do  with  them  ? 
The  domestic  virtues  and  clockwork  regular 
tion  of  Hazlewood  House  might  defy  the 
breath  of  the  most  censorious  world.  As  this 
great  truth  came  home  to  him  HoraoB  seemed 
to  purr  with  pleasure. 

Bat  he  had  no  intention  of  3rieldiug.  He 
was  for  one  thing  much  annoyed  with 
Herbert.  Herbert  evidently  wanted  the 
boy  to  stay.  If  so  he  should  say  so  out- 
rifhty  not  let  Beatrice  fight  his  battles.  So 
the  most  Beatrice  could  get  him  to  promise 
was  that  the  boy  might  remain  for  a  few 
dftjs  longer. 

In  those  few  days  something  happened. 
First  of  all  a  piece  of  gossip  went  round  the 
neighboorhood  and  eventually  reached  the 
CMS  of  those  who  were  gossiped  about — the 
Talberis.  They  heard  that  they  were  har- 
bouring Lord  Hadwynn's  eldest  son,  whose 
mysterious  disappearance  had  been  reported 
in  the  papers.  Lord  Hadwynn  was  an  utter 
reprobate,  and  it  was  well  known  that  his 
injured  wife  bad  smuggled  the  child  out  of 
bis  way.  Lady  Hadwynn  was  an  acquaint- 
anoe  of  the  Talberts ;  so  that  even  Horace 
was  for  a  moment  staggered  when  he  heard 
the  theory  propounded  by  his  neighbours. 
Then  some  kind  creature  wrote  to  the  bereft 
Husband,  and  his  lordship  rushed  down  to 
Q&kbory  fierce  as  a  consunung  fame — a 
flame  which  resolved  itself  into  smoke  when 
be  was  shown  tbe  boy,  and  found  him  nothing 
like  his  missing  son.  After  this,  gossip 
should  have  died  a  natural  death,  but  it  did 
not.  People  who  are  determined  to  swallow 
a  monstrous  tale  will  lick  it  into  the  shape 
they  can  deal  with  best.  In  spite  of  the 
Talberts'  strenous  denials  and  plain  state- 
Bient  as  to  how  the  child  was  thrown  upon 
their  hands,  everybody  would  have  it  that 
if  not  Lord  EJAdwynn's  son  he  was  some  one 
else's — meaning  some  one,  a  nobleman's  pro- 
bably, whose  wife  had,  for  private  reasons  of 
her  own,  intrusted  him  to  the  Talberts. 

Even  the  reputation  of  being  a  harbour  of 
Tefoge  for  a  duchess  or  countess  in  her  dis- 
tress is  a  flattering  thing  ;  and  the  Talberts, 
especially  Horace,  felt  pleased  while  laugh- 
ing at  the  absurd  idea.  Perhaps  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  Horace  at  last  yielded  to 
his  niece's  solicitations  and  astonished  her 
Wte  day  by  saying — 

**  Beatrice,  if  you  really  mean  to  keep 
that  child  for  a  while,  we  will  engage  a 
nurse  for  it." 

She  said  nothing,  but  gave  Uncle  Horace 
a  most  grateful  kiss.  She  must  have  grown 
^'endrously  fond  of  the  baby,  as  her  eyes 
were  full  of  glad  tears. 


That  afternoon  she  drove  into  Blacktown, 
and  rigged  the  child  out  from  head  to  foot 
in  new  and  dainty  raiment ;  nothing  was 
too  good  for  him.  Horace  and  Herbert,  who 
knew  the  price  of  lace,  lawns,  and  cambrics 
to  a  .penny  a  yard,  wondered  how  far  her 
whim  was  going  to  carry  her.  Perhaps  they 
felt  rather  aggrieved  that  their  aid  had  not 
been  asked.  They  dearly  loved  a  little  shop- 
ping, and  could  have  chosen  a  trousseau  or  a 
layette  with  any  woman  under  the  sun. 

But  the  aft'air  of  the  nursemaid  was 
peculiarly  their  own.  If  the  Talberts  had 
one  gift  of  housewifery  above  another,  it 
was  their  skill  in  engaging  suitable  servants. 
When  they  called  on  a  lady  for  a  maid's 
character,  the  questions  they  put  were  of 
the  most  searching  and  cogent  nature.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  broad  assertion 
that  she  was  sober,  honest,  and  cleanly — 
they  cross-examined  until  they  found  put 
all  the  weak  and  strong  points  in  her  com- 
position, then  engaged  her  or  not  as  they 
thought  best.  Many  a  confiding  young 
woman,  who  fancied  in  going  into  the  service 
of  two  rich  bachelor  gentleman,  she  was 
about  to  have  a  grand,  lazy,  slatternly  time 
of  it,  found  herself  grossly  deceived.  Some 
even  declared  they'd  rather  have  twenty 
mistresses  than  two  such  masters.  Never- 
theless it  was  a  good  place,  and  any  girl  who 
had  stayed  at  Hazlewood  House  a  twelve- 
month might  have  had  the  pick  of  vacancies 
in  the  neighbourhood.  To  have  given  satis- 
faction to  the  Talberts  for  so  long  was  a 
three-volume  character. 

At  last,  after  a  number  of  interviews  with 
candidates,  they  found  a  nurse-girl  who  came 
up  to  the  standard  of  their  requirements. 
One  who  had  no  followers,  and  who  made  no 
objection  to  wearing  a  cap — moreover,  the 
cap  of  the  pattern  they  had  themselves 
designed.  A  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  course,  who  promised  to  com- 
municate every  two  months,  and  to  be  con- 
tented with  Dorset  butter  during  the  winter. 

So  the  mysterious  child  was  as  good  as 
adopted  at  Hazlewood  House. 

A  serious  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  infant  had  ever  been  christened.  Miss 
Clausen  felt  sure  it  had  been.  The  child 
came  to  them  too  well  dressed  to  suppose 
such  an  important  rite  had  been  omitted. 
The  Rev.  Sylvanus,  who  was  known  to  be 
disgracefully  lax  about  such  matters,  did  not 
urge  that  assurance  should  be  made  doubly 
sinre,  so  no  baptismal  ceremony  took  place. 
After  some  consultation  it  was  decided  that 
the  boy  should  be  known  as  Henry. 

"  Henry,"  said  Uncle  Horace,  "  is  a  safe 
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name ;  thoroughly  adaptable  to  any  station 
in  life." 

So  Henry  it  was.  The  surname  they  left 
in  abeyance,  trustpg  that  time  or  chance 
might  some  day  reveal  it. 

Every  article  of  clothing  worn  by  the 
child  on  it>s  arrival  was  folded  up  and  to- 
gether with  the  direction  card  placed  in  the 
big  safe.  They  might  hereafter  be  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  identification. 

So  Beatrice  Clauson  was  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  her  toy — her  toy !  In  a  month's 
time  little  Harry  was  every  one's  toy.  The 
Talberts  themselves  were  ashamed  to  say 
how  glad  they  were  that  Beatrice's  whim 
had  been  carried  out,  but  it  was  currently 
reported  that  shortly  afterwards,  when  the 
boy  was  sufTering  from  some  transient  childish 
ailment,  the  two  tall  brothers  were  seen  in- 
tently poring  over  that  interesting  work, 
Dr.  Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  f  But  this,  I 
believe,  was  scandal. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   GREAT  JUNE  AUDIT. 

The  wisest  sometimes  make  mistakes.  The 
most  careful  housekeeper  has  been  known  to 
spoil  a  pudding  by  putting  salt  instead  of 
sugar  on  it.  Let  it  then  be  no  detraction 
from  the  Talberts'  general  administrative 
ability,  that  the  nurse  girl  turned  out  badly. 
They  had  been  so  successful  with  cooks, 
parlourmaids,  housemaids,  and  kitchenmaids, 
that  their  failure  in  this  one  instance  must 
not  be  considered. 

The  girl's  misdeeds  need  not  be  detailed, 
suffice  it  to  say  the  culmination  of  them  was 
this — Horace  and  Herbert  driving  up  the 
lane  one  evening,  saw  a  young  man  and 
woman  embracing  vigorously  and  generally 
having  a  happy  time  of  it.  They  could  not 
recognise  the  girl,  but  felt  sure  she  was  one 
of  their  household,  so  the  discreet  Whittaker 
was  ordered  to  wait  at  the  side  door  and 
send  the  first  arrival  to  his  masters. 

Of  course,  she  repelled  the  accusation.  She 
had  indeed  stepped  out  for  a  minute  to  post 
a  letter  to  her  aged  mother,  but  as  for  speak- 
ing to,  much .  less  kissing  a  man — well  she 
never  did  I  Alas  for  feminine  veracity  !  On 
the  back  of  her  print  dress  was  the  impres- 
sion of  four  fingers  and  a  thumb,  printed 
there  in  good  black  mould,  f9r  it  was  an 
under-gardener  who  had  succumbed  to  her 


charms.  It  was  Herbert,  who,  whilst  Horace 
expostulated,  was  seated  at  the  table  and  so 
saw  her  back,  who  drew  attention  to  this 
damning  evidence.  This  gave  rise  to  imper- 
tinence and  a  month's  warning,  given  in  the 
most  dignified  and  calm  way  by  her  masters. 

They  decided  to  engage  an  older  and 
staider  body,  and  being  perhaps  rather  crest- 
fallen  allowed  Miss  Clauson  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  One  morning  a  quiet-looking 
pale-faced  woman  waited  upon  them.  She 
heard  that  a  nurse  was  wanted  and  offered 
her  services.  Character  she  had  none  to 
give,  having  been  out  of  service  for  some 
years ;  but  plenty  of  people  would  speak  for 
her  respectability.  The  Talberts  were  much 
taken  with  her  general  demeanour;  but 
hummed  and  hawed  when  they  found  she 
did  not  come  red-hot  from  a  place.  Horace 
examined  her  attentively  through  his  eye- 
glass. 

"  Haven't  I  seen  you  before  1  '^  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  lived  many  years  ago  with 
Mr.  Merton  of  Cavendish  Square.  Tou  were 
often  at  the  house." 

She  said  her  name  was  Miller,  and  that 
she  was  a  widow.  She  spoke  well  and  in 
that  respectful,  but  not  servile,  way  which 
the  Talberts  liked.  If  they  could  bring 
themselves  to  get  over  the  absence  of  cre- 
dentials, and  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  and  cross-examining  a  former 
mistress,  they  thought  this  woman  might  do. 

Beatrice  had  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  upon 
such  inquiries  as  could  be  made  being' 
answered  satisfactorily,  !Mrs.  Miller  was  in- 
stalled in  the  place  of  the  frail  failure  whose 
escapade  with  the  gardener  had  lowered  the 
whole  moral  tone  of  the  establishment.  A 
giddy  girl  in  a  batchelor's  establishment 
means  destruction. 

But  Mrs.  Miller  was  a  very  different 
matter.  Miss  Clauson  found  her  perfection — 
nimble- handed,  kind,  and  experienced — more- 
over quite  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
lady's  maid  when  occasion  required.  Whit- 
taker approved  of  her.  She  was  a  coadjutor 
after  his  own  respectable  heart.  The  first 
one  to  be  considered,  the  boy,  took  to  her 
as  readily  as  he  had  taken  to  Beatrice. 
Horace  and  Herbert,  in  spite  of  the  sharp 
look  out  they  kept  for  a  while,  could  find  no 
flaw  in  her  conduct,  and  when  at  the  end  of 
t^\'o  months  they  ascertained  that  she  had 
used  less  soap — four  cakes  less  than  her 
predecessor  had  during  her  short  stay, 
they  began  to  think  they  had  acquired  a 
treasure. 

"For  the  child  looks  as  dean  as  ever," 
said   Herbert  to   Horace.     "  I   always  felt 
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sure  that  girl  left  the  soap  in  the  hot  water 
and  forgot  all  about  it/' 

The  last  winter  months  and  the  spring 
months  passed  very  quietly  at  Hazlewood 
Hoose.  The  Talberts  and  their  niece  dined 
occasionally  with  the  best  families  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  return  the  Talberts 
asked  the  best  families  to  dine  with  them. 
The  seyen  days'  wonder  about  the  boy  had 
almost  died  away.  Every  one  of  coui'se  felt 
sore  he  was  somebody,  but  no  one  knew  what 
body.  If  there  was  any  scandal  the  serene 
brothers  heard  it  not.  It  is  true  that  old 
I^y  Bowker,  a  very  important  personage, 
paid  them  a  visit  on  purpose  to  find  out  all 
about  everything.  She  had  known  the  Tal- 
berts as  boysy  so  felt  entitled  to  ask  them 
point  blank  for  an  explanation.  People  who 
have  known  you  as  a  boy  are  as  a  rule  great 
nuisances. 

She  told  them  she  wanted  to  speak  to 
them  on  private  business,  so  Beatrice  left 
the  room.  Then  she  turned  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  grave,  long-faced  men — 

*'  Now,  Horace,  now,  Herbert,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  tins  affair )  Who  is  the  boy  you 
are  makmg  such  a  fuss  about  ? '' 

"  1  don't  think  we  ever  make  fusses,"  said 
Herbert  in  a  deprecating  way. 
*' Certainly  not,"  said  Horace,  with  decision. 
"Well  mysteries  then — we  all  want  to 
know  who  this  child  really  is — the  child  who 
came  in  the  dead  of  night  wrapped  up  in  an 
antimacassar  or  something — came  by  Pick- 
ford's  van,  I  am  told." 

**  I  wish  you  could  tell  us,  Lady  Bowker. 
We  know  no  more  than  you  do." 

"  That's  all  nonsense,  Horace.    I  hear  you 
have  engaged  a  nurse,  anol  that  the  child  is 
to  stay  with  you.     I  think  you  are  most 
inconsiderate." 
'*  We  are  never  inconsiderate,"  said  Horace. 
''Certainly  not,"  said  his  brother. 
''  Tes,  you  are.     You  are  inconsiderate  in 
Qot  letting  at  least  one  safe  discreet  person 
into  the  secret.     Some  one  like  myself  who 
oonld  vouch  for  you." 
"  We  don't  want  to  be  vouched  for." 
"Yes,  you  do — I  don't  see  you  are  any 
better  than  other  people." 

Lady  Bowker  was  growing  cross  at  their 
mild  obstinacy. 

"  You  are  most  inconsiderate  towards  Miss 
Clanson.  Here,  a  week  after  she  comes  to 
hre  with  you,  this  infant  makes  its  appear- 
*nce.  Of  course  people  say  you  were  only 
waiting  until  there  was  a  lady  at  Hazlewood 
House  to  look  after  him." 

"They  say  that,  do  they ) "  asked  Horace, 
reflectively. 


"  What  else  can  they  say  ?  I  don't  say 
so  ;  but  then  I  have  known  you  so  long.  I 
say  that  you  have  some  excellent  reason  for 
keeping  this  child;  but  you  ought  to  tell 
one  person  at  least  who  he  really  is." 

"  But  we  don't  know." 

"Yes,  you  do.  Now  tell  me,  like  good 
men." 

They  repeated  their  simple  statement,  add- 
ing that  the  child  was  kept  by  Beatrice's 
express  wish  ;  also  because  they  hoped  the 
mystery  would  one  day  be  solved;  and  be- 
cause they  themselves  felt  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  the  little  waif. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Lady 
Bowker  rudely,  and  rising  to  go.  The 
brothers  smiled  calmly. 

"  You  will  only  have  yourselves  to  blame 
for  the  scandal,"  continued  their  visitor. 
Still  they  smiled. 

"  Dear  Lady  Bowker,"  said  Horace,  soft- 
ly, ''will  you  still  ask  us  to  dinner  occa- 
sionally ] " 

"  Of  course  I  shall." 

"  And  still  honour  Hazlewood  House  with 
your  presence)" 

"  Yes — ^when  you  ask  me." 

"Then,"  said  Horace,  "we  feel  we  can 
hold  our  own  against  the  world." 

Lady  Bowker  drove  away  in  a  thorough 
bad  temper ;  but  feeling  more  certain  than 
ever  that  the  chUd  was  somebody.  Indeed, 
she  managed  to  convey  to  most  people  the 
impression  that  she  was  in  the  secret. 

"Lady  Bowker  is  a  trifle  vulgar  some- 
times," said  Horace  sadly. 

"  She  is,"  assented  Herbert. 

It  was  a  painful  thing  for  them  to  be  com 
pelled  to  make  such  an  accusation  against  a 
well-known  member  of  the  aristocracy  ;  but 
they  were  conscientious  men,  and  spoke  the 
truth  even  when  it  lacerated  their  feelings. 

Then  in  a  quiet  methodical  manner  they 
went  to  work  and  dusted  all  the  Oriental 
china  in  a  large  cabinet  on  the  first  landing. 
They  were  fond  of  Oriental  china,  which  they 
considered  the  aristocrat  of  ceramics. 

It  is  of  course  a  proud  position  for  a  man 
to  hold  when  he  feels  he  can  defy  the  scandal 
of  a  place  like  Oakbury,  but  nevertheless 
Horace  Talbert  was  much  annoyed,  and  as 
week  after  week  went  by  this  annoyance 
increased.  He  thought  that  Herbert  should 
have  spoken  to  him.  He  had  waived  his 
objections  to  keeping  the  child  at  Hazlewood 
House,  and  now  that  the  matter  was  settled, 
Herbert  ought  to  have  told  him  everything. 
Faithful  to  his  creed  of  non-interference  he 
said  or  showed  nothing  of  the  state  of  his 
mind  until  the  great  June  audit  came  round* 
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The  great  June  audit  was  this.  We  liave 
seen  how  exactly  just  the  brothers  were 
towards  one  another,  in  the  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence:  so  it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  the  accounts  were 
kept  with  the  most  clerkly  correctness. 
Horace  was  the  paymaster,  and  every  item 
of  expenditure  was  duly  entered  in  an 
account  book — his  long,  elegant  handwriting 
looking  quite  out  of  place  when  used  for 
such  base  purposes.  If  the  accounts  were 
not  kept  by  the  Italian  system  of  double 
entry,  they  were  couched  in  a  form  which  was 
perfectly  intelligible.  After  all,  there  must 
have  been  a  strong  strain  of  trading  blood 
in  the  Talberts.  If  one  of  them  kept  a  horse 
more  than  the  other  it  was  charged  to  his 
account.  If  one  was  ill,  and  a  doctor's  bill 
came  in  consequence,  he  was  debited  with  the 
amount.  Tradesmen's  accounts  were  dissected 
and  charged  off  to  the  proper  parties,  and, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  dOth  of  June. 
Horace  prepared  an  elaborate  statement  of 
affairs,  which  the  two  men  checked  through, 
signed,  and  settled  up,  whatever  amount  was 
due  from  one  to  the  other.  Nothing  could 
have  been  fairer. 

But  this  year,  when  the  accounts  were 
submitted  to  his  inspection,  Herbert  Talbert 
opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment  at  one  item 
with  which  he  was  charged.  "  I  don't 
understand  this,''  he  said,  laying  his  finger 
on  one  amount  which  stood  against  him. 
Horace,  without  looking,  knew  what  it  was. 
He  had  weighed  the  matter  carefully  before 
he  made  that  particular  entry. 

*^  I  think  I  have  charged  it  as  low  as  in 
justice  I  could,"  he  said. 

"But  why  is  it  charged  at  all?"  asked 
Herbert,  raising  his  eyebrows. 

Now  the  entry  was  :  Wages  of  nurse,  six 
months,  £d  IO9.  Oe^. ;  estimated  keep  of  nurse 
and  child  for  six  knonths,  say  £27  I69.  Oc^.  ; 
total,  £37  6«.  Od, 

"  I  thought,"  said  Horace  slowly — "  in  fact 
your  manner  at  various  times  gave  me  to 
understand — ^that  it  was  right  and  just  I 
should  make  this  entry." 

Herbert's  face  gi'ew  red.  He  was  as 
nearly  in  a  rage  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
life.  Yet  he  answered  not  in  words.  He 
took  a  quill  pen,  and  drew  a  thick  ink  line 
through  the  entry,  thereby  giving  Horace  a 
morning's  work  in  re-copying  his  elaborate 
statement,  and  altering  the  totals. 

Nothing  more  was  said.  Herbert's  man- 
ner of  denial  was  more  emphatic  than  words. 
His  brother  knew  that  he  would  never  have 
disputed  a  sixpence  which  he  was  justly  liable 
to  pay.     Horace  did  not  apologise  for  his 


suspicion ;  he  felt  that  having  allowed  Her- 
bert to  blot  and  mutilate  his  fair  balance- 
sheet  without  a  word  of  protest  was  more 
than  enough  compensation,  and  no  doubt 
Herbert  thought  the  same,  for  peace  was 
restored,  and  the  matter  never  again  men- 
tioned. 

The  consequence  was  that,  after  the  June 
audit,  even  Horace  was  unable  to  frame  any 
theory  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  the 
boy  had  appeared  among  them.  He  felt, 
moreover,  he  had  been  rather  taken  in — 
that  his  consent  to  the  child's  remaining  had 
been  won  under  false  pretences,  or,  rather, 
because  he  had  deceived  himself.  However, 
it  was  now  too  late  to  alter  the  course  of 
events,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Horace  Tal- 
bert in  his  own  grave,  solemn  way  petted  the 
child  almost  as  much  as  Beatrice  did. 

About  this  time  the  Bev.  Sylvanus  Mordle 
made  a  great  resolve.  Months  ago  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Clausoii's 
grey  eyes  and  classical  face  had  wrougbt 
havoc  with  his  heart.  The  M.B.  waistcoat, 
which  covered  it — Sylvanus  was  orthodox  at 
least  in  his  attire — might  have  been  of  wet 
tissue  paper  for  the  little  protection  it  had 
afforded  him.  He  had  not  until  now  met 
the  woman  he  wished  to  make  his  wife, 
although  his  single  state  was  in  no  wise  due 
to  any  views  as  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
celibacy  for  the  priesthood.  Such  iniquitous 
doctrines  he  scouted,  as  they  deserve  to  be 
scouted,  by  all  who  owe  anything  to  the 
fierce,  brave,  vulgar,  coarse,  and  truly  himian 
reformer,  who  boldly  asserted  that  comforts 
of  married  life  were  not  superfluous  luxuries. 
After  Miss  Clauson  had  been  at  Hazlewdod 
House  for  a  month,  the  curate  knew  that 
a  crisis  in  his  fate  was  approaching.  He 
slapped  himself  heartily  on  his  broad  chest, 
and  told  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Mordle  that  here 
at  last  was  the  one  maid  for  him. 

This,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  eminently 
satisfactory.  Unluckily,  or  luckily,  there 
are  two  parties  to  eveiy  bargain,  two  sides 
to  every  hedge,  and  the  curate  felt  that  the 
hedge  between  himself  and  Miss  Clauson  was 
a  high  one. 

Nevertheless,  like  a  bold  man,  he  went  to 
work  to  climb  it  or  break  through  it.  It 
was,  indeed,  high  time  he  took  some  action 
in  the  matter.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances, he  found  his  enforced  habit  of  appear- 
ing cheerful  to  all,  even  himself,  becoming 
a  great  strain  upon  his  resources.  There 
were  times  when  he  felt  tempted  to  seek 
some  secluded  corner  of  his  parish,  and  sigh 
dolefully  beneath  its  famous  oaks.  Times 
when,  in  his  own  words,  he  felt  inclined  to 
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go  oat  and  bay  the  mooD,  or  general! j  do 
what  is  consoling  to  unsettled  lovers. 

All  this  and  more,  for  the  sake  of  Beatrice 
Ciaoson's  grey  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  straight 
profile  I  The  Bev.  Sylvanus  was,  indeed,  in 
a  bad  way,  and  knew  he  should  not  be  his 
own  man  again  until  his  love  was  crowned, 
or  kicked  into  the  gutter. 

So  one  Sunday  evening  he  preached  a 
crisp,  exhilarating,  detonating  sermon,  in 
which  he  showed  his  parishioners  how  right 
it  was  that  man  should  choose  a  helpmeet. 
He  preached  it  really  to  encourage  himself^ 
but  its  immediate  effect  upon  his  flock  was 
that  on  the  next  Sunday  the  banns  of  mar- 
mge  between  no  less  than  three  couples 
were  called;  so  it  must  have  been  a  most 
convincing  discourse. 

On  the  Monday,  he  mounted  his  tricycle, 
and,  after  going  his  parochial  round,  drove 
or  propelled  himself  on  tremulous  wheels  to 
Hulewood  House. 

Sjlyanas,  on  his  tricycle,  was  a  lovely 
^ht,  but  one  which,  upon  its  first  introduc- 
tion, filled  Oakbury  with  consternation.  To 
see  a  clergyman,  in  a  long  black  coat  and 
broad-brimmed  hat,  working  vigorously  with 
muscular  legs,  and  sending  himself  along 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  was  an 
upheaval  of  all  traditions.  Only  his  popu- 
luitj  saved  him.  Indeed,  old  Mrs.  Pien*^ 
pont,  a  parishioner  in  a  chronic  state  of 
aggrievedness,  wrote  to  the  bishop  on  the 
object.  She  called  it  a  ''  bicycle-machine," 
not  exaggerating,  but  diminishing,  so  far  as 
wheels  went.  The  bishop  was  startled.  A 
corate  careering  about  the  country  on  a 
ooaple  of  wheels  did  seem  out  of  place.  So 
his  lordship  wrote  to  the  rector  of  Oakbury 
CD  the  subject^  and  the  rector  handed  the 
letter  to  Sylvanus.  So  far  as  he,  the  rector, 
vas  concerned,  his  curate  might  have  flown 
aboat  on  a  broomstick  if  by  so  doing  he 
kefjtthe  bother  of  the  parish  off  his  superior's 
hands. 

Mr.  Mordle,  who  was  unable  to  see  that 
fais  ordination  vows  debarred  him  from  using 
soch  a  convenient  vehicle  for  getting  from  one 
eod  of  the  parish  to  another,  did  a  bold  thing. 
Knowing  that  the  bishop  was  staying  at  a 
conntary  house  some  twenty-five  miles  away, 
he  threw  himself  early  one  morning  into  the 
addle  or  the  seat,  and  used  his  nether  limbs 
to  goch  purpose  that  just  before  lunch  time 
his  card  was  sent  in  to  his  lordship,  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  bishop  was  gravely  inspect- 
ing what  Mrs.  Pierrepont,  when  speaking 
to  her  friends,  called  a  diabolical  machine. 

For  some  minutes  the  bishop  stood  on  the 
doorsteps,  weighing  the  innocence  or  guilt  of 


the  inanimate  creature  at  his  feet,  Sylvanus 
the  while  pleading  its  cause  with  his  usual 
brisk  vehemence  and  jerky  dexterity.  He 
expatiated  on  the  size  of  his  parish,  and  on 
the  wonderful  assistance  he  derived  from  this 
modem  invention  for  getting  quickly  over 
the  ground.  He  showed  his  lordship  the 
convenient  little  bag  attached  to  the  back, 
in  which  he  carried  his  books  of  devotion,  or, 
when  occasion. needed,  some  small  creature 
comfort  for  the  aged  sick.  He  explained  the 
action  of  the  machine,  and  so  raised  the 
episcopal  curiosity,  that  an  unheard  of  thing 
occurred.  His  lordship,  gaiters  and  all, 
gravely  installed  himself  in  the  seat,  and,  to 
the  unutterable  delight  of  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  wei*e  gazing  through  the 
drawing-room  windows,  in  a  quiet,  dignified, 
leisurely  way,  as  behoves  a  bishop,  actually 
propelled  his  sacred  self  down  the  gravel 
path  and  up  again,  with  no  further  damage 
than  cutting  up  the  edges  of  his  host's  lawn, 
and  knocking  a  couple  of  stcmes  out  of  a 
rockery.  The  tricycle  triumphed  !  Although 
the  bishop  did  not  embody  an  eulogistic 
notice  of  it  in  his  next  charge  to  his  clergy, 
he  has  been  known,  on  several  occasions,  to 
rec(»nmend  its  use  in  outlying  districts. 

Like  many  other  useful  innovations,  Syl- 
vanus and  his  tricycle  lived  down  prejudice, 
and  were  able  to  accompany  each  other  to 
Hazlewood  House  this  particular  afternoon 
in  July. 

The  "Tabbies"  had  driven  into  Black- 
town;  but  Miss  Clausen  was  in  the  back 
garden.  Sylvanus  pulled  his  tricycle  aside, 
so  that  it  should  be  out  of  the  way  of  other 
callers ;  then  went  to  meet  what  fate  had 
in  store  for  him.  Poor  fellow,  he  breathed 
a  prayer  as  he  crossed  the  lawn.  He  had 
really  very  little  hope ;  but  he  felt  he  must 
make  his  confession  before  he  struck  his  flag 
altogether. 

It  was  a  warm  July  afternoon.  Beatrice, 
in  a  dainty  white  dress,  looked  deliciously 
cool  as  she  sat  reading  in  the  shade  of  a 
sycamore  tree.  She  smiled  pleasantly  when 
she  saw  her  visitor  approaching.  Sylvanus 
would  have  given  all  he  possessed  to  have 
seen  her  eyes  drop  shyly — to  have  noticed  a 
blush  rise  to  her  cool  white  cheek.  Mrs. 
Miller,  the  nurse,  sat  with  the  little  boy  on 
her  lap  some  short  distance  ofE. 

After  the  first  greeting,  Sylvanus  fetched 
one  of  those  comfortable  carpet-seated  chairs, 
several  of  which  were  scattered  about,  and 
sat  beside  Beatrice.  They  talked  for  a 
while  on  ordinary  subjects ;  then,  like  a 
man,  the  curate  resolved  to  come  to  the 
point. 
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"  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  alone. 
Miss  Clauson.  Will  you  walk  into  the 
house  or  the  other  garden  with  me  ? '' 

She  looked  surprised,  perhaps  troubled. 
''  We  can  speak  here/*'  she  said,  telling  the 
nurse  to  take  the  child  indoors.  She  kissed 
the  little  man  tenderly  as  he  was  led  away. 

"You  are  very  fond  of  the  child,"  said 
Sylvanus. 

**Very,  very  fond  of  him."  Then  she 
turned  her  clear  grey  eyes  upon  him  as  one 
who  waited  for  a  promised  communication. 
He  knew  all  was  lost — or  rather  nothing  had 
been  his  to  lose.  But  he  went  on  to  the 
bitter  end. 

"  Miss  Clauson — Beatrice — "  he  said.  "  I 
have  come  to-day  to  ask  you  if  you  could 
love  me — if  you  will  be  my  wife? " 

She  did  not  answer.  He  fancied  he  heard 
her  sigh ;  yet  that  sigh  gave  liim  no  hope. 

"That  I  love  you,  I  need  not  say.  You 
must  have  seen  that.  In  my  own  clumsy 
fashion  I  must  have  shown  it." 

"I  feared  it  was  so,"  said  Beatrice 
dreamily. 

"  Yes  it  was,  always  will  be  so.  Even  as 
I  speak,  I  speak  with  little  hope;  but  at 
least  you  will  hear  and  believe  I  love  you." 

His  voice  was  so  deep  and  earnest  she 
scarcely  recognised  it.  He  looked  at  her. 
Her  lashes  were  cast  down  and  tears  were 
forcing  their  way  through  them. 

"  Will  you  answer  me  ?  "  he  said  tenderly. 
"  I  do  not  insult  you  by  speaking  of  wealth 
or  rank  in  the  world.  If  you  loved  a  man 
you  would  care  little  for  that.  You  would 
marry  the  man  you  loved  in  spite  of  all  the 
world." 

She  shivered.  Her  mouth  worked  piteously. 
For  a  second  a  wild  joyful  thought  ran 
through  the  wooer's  mind  —  for  a  second 
only. 

"Do  I  judge  you  rightly?"  he  asked. 

"  I  think  so — but,  oh,  Mr,  Mordle,  I  am 
so  sorry  for  this." 

Her  accent  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  her  regret.  Had  she  wronged  him 
to  the  greatest  extent,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  real. 

So  like  a  man  he  took  his  answer.  He 
rose.  His  face  was  pale,  but  then,  a  man's 
face  is,  so  far  as  colour  goes,  beyond 
his  control.  But  his  manner  and  words 
were  his  own  bondservants. 

"  We-  can  still  be  friends  I "  he  jerked  out 


in  a  very  good  imitation  of  his  usual  brisk 
manner. 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  said  Beatrice,  quietly, 
almost  humbly. 

"Of  course  I  wish  it.  By  the  by,  will 
you  wish  me  a  pleasant  holiday)  I  am  going 
away  next  week.  France,  Switzerland,  Bhine 
— all  the  rest  of  it." 

Beatrice  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Don't, 
please,  speak  like  that ;  you  make  me  miser- 
able." 

"  Miserable  I " 

"  Yes.  Do  you  think  a  woman  does  not 
feel  unhappy  when  she  finds  she  cannot 
accept  the  love  of  a  good  man  like  yourself? 
Do  you  think  she  believes  he  goes  from  her 
side  and  forgets  all  that  has  happened  ?  I 
don't  think  I  am  to  blame,  Mr.  Mordle,  but 
anyway  I  feel  miserable." 

He  took  her  hand.  "  Ko,  you  are  not  to 
blame.  I  was  a  fool  Never  mind,  I  am  a 
man  also.  I  really  was  going  away  next 
week,  unless---well  niever  mind  what.  When 
I  come  back,  if  I  am  not  cured  of  my  folly, 
I  can  at  least  promise  that  even  you  will  not 
see  any  symptoms  of  disease.     Good-bye." 

He  turned  and  left  her.  Even  in  his 
desolation  he  had  the  grain  of  comfort  that 
he  had  not  borne  himself  amiss.  To  Miss 
Clauson,  at  least,  he  must  always  stand  far 
above  his  unfortunate  name. 

Still  he  was  terribly  upset.  So  much  so 
that  he  walked  to  the  end  of  the  lane  without 
remembering  his  tricycle,  and  was  compelled 
to  retrace  his  steps  in  order  to  recover  his 
artificial  means  of  propulsion.  He  felt  this  to 
be  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  incident,  for,  as  he 
walked  up  to  the  house,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Beatrice  standing  in  a  pensive,  thoughtful 
attitude,  gazing  out  of  one  of  the  windows. 
Nevertheless  he  mounted  his  metal  steed 
bravely  and  sped  ^way. 

By  the  unwritten  canons  of  art,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  rejected  suitor  is  expected,  if  a 
horseman,  to  dash  his  spurs  into  his  charger's 
flanks  and  gallop  away,  anywhere,  anywhere  ! 
— if  a  pedestrian  he  should  rush  off  in  a 
frensy,  stride  o£E  with  dignity,  or  lounge 
away  with  studied  carelessness.  The  Rev. 
Sylvanus's  manner  of  departure  was  certainly 
an  impertinent  invasion  of  comedy  into  the 
grim  realms  of  tragedy.  But  in  real  life  the 
two  are  always  inextricably  mingled.  Only 
in  romances  do  we  find  them  kept  quite 
apart.     This  is  not  a  romance. 


(To  he  Continued.) 
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is  strange  how  often  in 
matters  of  art  the  accident 
of  time  forces  a  com- 
parison between  talents 
that  have  but  little  in 
common.  In  our  own  day 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
controversy  so  often  re- 
newed, and  always  so  fruitlessly  waged,  over 
the  respective  claims  of  two  distinguished 
novelists.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  any 
general  company  to  speak  warmly  of  Dickens 
without  arousing  a  counterblast  in  favour 
of  Thackeray,  or  to  mention  the  author  of 
Vaniiy  Fair  without  being  instantly  chal- 
lenged for  a  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
Pidcirick.  The  history  of  English  painting 
offers  an  example  of  the  same  unlucky  pre- 
^icsLtaent.  In  the  art  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  names  of  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough are  inseparably  linked  together,  and 
the  individual  genius  of  these  distinguished 
painters  is  nearly  always  appraised  by  an 
exhaustive  process  of  comparison  that  some- 
times does  less  than  justice  to  both.  Nor  is 
it  altogether  possible  even  at  this  time  to 
escape  from  inveterate  usage.  In  reality 
they  were  men  of  opposite  temperament, 
Ten-  differently  endowed  by  nature,  and 
offering  in  their  work  the  most  striking  con- 
trasts of  system  and  style ;  and  yet  so  narrow 
wjis  the  world  of  art  in  which  they  moved, 
so  little  liberty  of  choice  did  it  afford  even 
to  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  their 
profession,  that  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
were  forced  into  constant  competition  from 
the  mere  fact  that  they  were  continually 
engaged  in  a  common  employment.  Out  of 
necessity,  rather  than  by  any  process  of 
elation,  they  became  the  rival  portrait- 
painters  of  their  day.  At  that  time,  indeed, 
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it  was  difficult  for  a  painter  to  hope  for 
success  in  any  other  branch  of  art,  or  to 
resist  the  rewards  which  the  successful 
practice  of  portraiture  so  freely  offered.  And 
yet  it  may  be  doubted,  in  spite  of  the  fame 
they  enjoyed,  whether  in  either  case  the 
artist's  ambition  was  fully  satisfied.  Rey- 
nolds, as  we  know,  even  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life,  was  dreaming  of  the  greater  achieve- 
ments of  the  art  of  Italy.  While  he  was 
busily  engaged  with  a  host  of  fashionable 
sitters,  his  secret  and  unsatisfied  longing  was 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  his  last  injunction  to  the  students 
gathered  around  him  was  that  they  should 
seek  to  acquire  that  grandeur  and  nobility 
of  design  which  he  had  been  forced  merely 
to  admire. 

Gainsborough  too  must  have  had  his 
regrets,  but  how  different  in  kind.  In 
the  midst  of  his  succcvsses  in  Bath  or  in 
London,  his  thoughts  would  wander  back, 
hot  to  the  achievements  of  an  earlier  time, 
but  to  the  pleasant  scenes  in  which  he  had 
passed  his  boyhood.  It  must  have  been  with 
something  of  bitterness  that  he  noted  his 
growing  fame  as  a  painter  of  portraits,  and 
the  comparative  indifference  with  which  the 
fashionable  public  by  whom  he  was  employed 
regarded  those  studies  of  English  landscape 
that  gave  to  the  aitist  himself  a  keener 
pleasure  and  a  higher  enjoyment.  "  Gains- 
borough's landscapes,"  says  Sir  William 
Beechey,  "  stood  ranged  in  long  lines  from 
his  hall  to  his  painting  room,  and  they  who 
came  to  sit  to  him  for  their  portraits  rarely 
deigned  to  honour  them  with  a  look  as  they 
passed  them."  And  yet  it  was  as  a  lover 
of  outward  nature  that  Gainsborough  first 
asserted  his  powers  as  an  artist ;  and  if  we 
are  to  judge  his  work  aright  we  mitft  never 
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forget  this  youthful  passion  of  his  for  the 
simple  beauties  of  his  Suffolk  home.  As 
Mr.  Wedmore  has  happily  observed,  he 
painted  portraits  for  his  own  generation,  but 
he  painted  landscape  for  himself  and  for  \is, 
and  now,  in  the  clearer  light  of  a  later  time, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  enjoy  what  he  has 
left. behind  him  in  this  kind,  or  to  fix  the 
place  which  Gainsborough  occupies  in  the 
advancing  development  of  a  branch  of  art 
that  has  a  peculiarly  national  character. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  the  outset  that  al- 
though, uncler  an  influence  that  was  stronger 
than  the  will  of  either  of  them,  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  met  on  common  ground,  the 
special  predilections  which  they  brought  to 
their  task  are  sharply  contrasted.  The  one, 
deeply  learned  in  all  that  art  had  achieved, 
carried  to  the  practice  of  portraiture  some- 
thing of  the  dignity,  and  sometimes  also  a 
little,  of  the  artifice  that  was  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  schools  :  the  other,  without 
the  knowledge  or  perhaps  even  the  ambition 
which  his  rival  possessed,  added  to  a  quick 
and  lively  appreciation  of  character  the 
freshness  and  charm  of  a  painter  who  is  wont 
to  draw  his  inspiration  directly  from  nature. 
Gainsborough  interpreted  a  lovely  face  or  a 
graceful  form  as  he  would  have  painted  a 
landscape,  seizing  first  upon  the  merely 
picturesque  aspect  of  his  subject,  and  not 
searching  anxiously  to  emphasize  the  subtler 
qualities  of  character.  Thus  it  happens  that 
his  pictures  have  often  less  intellectual 
weight  than  those  of  his  rival,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  finer  and  more  delicate  reality 
of  outward  bearing.  They  register  with 
greater  felicity  those  transient  graces  of 
gesture  and  expression  which  would  some- 
times escape  the  more  serious  student  of 
character,  but  his  triumphs  in  this  kind,  even 
when  they  are  most  admirable,  were  rarely 
gained  without  some  corresponding  sacrifice, 
and  we  have  now  and  then  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  scarcely  penetrated  beneath  the 
surface  of  iiis  subject,  and  his  sitter  only  lives 
for  us  in  the  pai*ticular  attitude  that  he  has 
struck  upon  the  canvas.  And  it  follows  as 
a  natural  consequence  alike  of  the  qualities 
and  of  the  limitations  of  Gainsborough's  genius 
that  he  is  better  in  his  portraits  of  women  than 
of  men,  and  that  he  is  more  successful  in 
the  rendering  of  beauty  than  in  the  record 
of  character.  How  little  his  genius  was  pre- 
occupied by  any  reference  to  the  inner  life 
or  experience  of  those  who  sat  to  him,  and 
how  strikingly  in  this  respect  it  differed  from 
that  of  Reynolds's,  is  very  clearly  marked 
in  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Siddons  which  these 
painters  have  left  for  us.     When  Reynolds 


came  to  paint  the  famous  actress  he  thought 
of  her  art,  and  he  presented  her  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Tragic  Muse,  whereas  in 
Gainsborough's  portrait,  also  a  masterpiece 
in  its  style,  the  actress  appears  only  as  a  grace- 
ful and  charming  woman,  with  no  suggestion 
of  intellectual  supremacy  and  no  reference  to 
the  career  which  made  her  illustrious. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Gainsborough's 
art,  that  there  should  be  so  little  to  record 
concerning  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rey- 
nolds lived  among  the  men  whose  faces  he 
has  preserved  for  us ;  he  was  interested  in 
all  the  intellectual  movements  of  his  time, 
and,  even  apart  from  his  reputation  as  a 
painter,  he  was  received  on  a  footing  of 
equality  by  the  brightest  wits  and  the 
keenest  intellects  of  his  generation.  Gains- 
borough, too,  loved  society,  and  his  genial 
disposition  must  have  always  made  him 
welcome ;  but  his  position  in  this  respect 
was  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  of  his 
great  contemporary.  Apart  from  his  paint- 
ing, he  seems  to  have  had  but  one  strong 
passion — a  love  of  music,  and,  if  report 
speaks  truly,  he  was  himself  a  tolerable  per- 
former on  the  violin.  This  taste  he  had 
acquired  even  before  he  left  his  native  home, 
and  at  a  time  when  his  prospects  as  a  painter 
were  by  no  means  brilliant.  Of  his  fitness  to 
take  high  rank  in  his  profession  there  can, 
however,  never  have  been  any  question.  His 
mother,  we  are  told,  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  fiower-painting,  and  it  may  have  been 
from  her  example  that  he  derived  his  earliest 
impulse  towards  the  study  of  art ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  we  know  for  certain  that 
even  as  a  boy  at  school  he  was  already 
exhibiting  the  promise  of  future  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  painter's  father,  John  Gainsborough, 
was  a  respectable  trader  in  the  little  town  of 
Sudbury,  in  Suffolk.  His  business  is  variously 
described  at  different  times  as  that  of  ''  a 
milliner,"  a  "  clothier,"  and  a  "  crapemaker," 
but  throughout  his  life,  and  in  whatever 
occupation  he  was  employed,  he  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  man  of  a  kindly 
and  generous  disposition,  well  loved  by  his 
children,  and  respected  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men. Nor  was  his  good  repute  in  that  day 
at  all  affected  by  the  fact  that  he  was  wont 
to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  Holland, 
and  the  circumstance  indeed  would  scarcely 
be  worth  mention  here  but  for  the  conjec- 
ture ihkt  through  the  old  man's  visits  to  the 
Low  Countries  the  son  may  have  learned 
something  of  the  principles  of  Dutch  art.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  this  way 
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some  few  examples  of  the  landscape  painting 
of  Holland  may  have  found  their  way  into 
the  Sudborj  home,  and  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  Gainsborough's  earlier  work  in  this  kind 
betrays  unmistakable  evidence  of  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Dutch  masters.    Owing, 
howeveri  to  the    impenetrable   stupidity   of 
the  painter's  first  biographer,  we  know  but 
little  of  the  facts   of   his   youthful   career. 
Thicknesse  would  seem  to  have  written  his 
bald  acconnt  of  Gainsborough's  life  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  make  known  to  the 
world  that  he  was  the  artist's  earliest  patron, 
"the  first  man."    as   he   himself    modestly 
announces,  **  who  perceived   through   clouds 
of  bad  colouring  what  an  accurate  eye  ho 
possessed,  and  who  dragged  him  from  the 
obscurity  of  a  country  town  at  a  time  when 
all  his  neighbours  were  as  ignorant  of  his 
great  talent  as  he  was  himself."     Very  little 
beyond  this  do  we  gather  from  the  work  of 
the  incapable  Thicknesse,  save   indeed   the 
wearLsome  details  of  a  quarrel  between  him- 
self and  the  painter,  which  occurred  in  later 
life,  and  which  could  at  no  time  have  had 
any  sort  of    interest   for   the  world.     And 
yet,  foolish  and  worthless  as  this  little  book 
undoubtedly  is,  it  was  at  least  written  by 
one  who  actually  knew  Gainsborough  in  his 
youth,  and  for  that  reason  alone  we  seize 
eagerly  even  upon  such  miserable  crumbs  of 
fact  as  its  pages  offer.     It  is  pleasant,  for 
instance,  to  learn  that  the  painter  himself 
used  to  say  of  this  time  that  "  there  was  not 
a  picturesque  clump  of  trees,  nor  even  a  single 
tree  of  any  beauty,  nor  hedgerow,  stem,  or 
post,"  for  miles  around  his  home  that  was  not 
accurately  impressed  upon  his  boyish  mind. 
In  these  days,  and   for  long   after,    Gains- 
borough indeed  had  no  other  thought  but 
for  the  beauty  of  landscape.     At  the  age  of 
ten  he  was  already  a  pupil  of  the  Sudbury 
Grammar  School,   kept    by   his   uncle,  Mr. 
Burroughs,  and  even  then  he  was  already  at 
work  making  sketches  of  the  scenes  around 
his  home.     It  is  true  that  his  first  recorded 
effort  of  imitation  was  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent order.     Ajrt   has   often  been  strangely 
connected  with  forgery,  and  it  was  by  means 
of  an  innocent  experiment  in  forgery  that 
the  young  Gainsborough  first  drew  attention 
to  hjs  powers  as  an  artist.     His  achievement 
in  this  direction  was  not  so  serious  as  that 
by  which  Michael  Angelo  deceived  his  patron 
at  Rome,  but  it  at  least  effected  its  purpose. 
He  did  not  produce  a  false  antique,  but,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  holiday  which  his  father 
had  refused    to   grant,  he  forged  an   exact 
imitation  of  that  respectable  old  gentleman's 
signature,  and  successfully  imposed  upon  his 


master.  He  wrote  out  in  his  father's  hand- 
writing the  simple  request,  "  Please  give  Tom 
a  holiday,"  and  the  holiday  was  secured 
accordingly.  At  first,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
father  was  sufficiently  irate.  "  Tom  will 
one  (lay  be  hanged,"  was  the  old  gentleman's 
laconic  comment  upon  his  son's  perverted 
ingenuity ;  but  the  mother,  taking  a  kindlier 
view  of  the  matter,  produced  for  inspection 
some  of  the  truant  Tom's  boyish  sketches,  and 
the  father's  forecast  was  thereupon  changed 
to  the  more  hopeful  prophecy,  that  Tom  would 
"  one  day  be  a  genius." 

In  this  case,  certainly,  second  thoughts 
were  best,  and  fortunately  for  the  little  artist, 
his  father  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the 
boy  was  destined  to  be  a  painter  and  not  a 
criminal.  After  many  a  solemn  family  council, 
at  which  the  outraged  schoolmaster  assisted, 
it  was  decided  that  Thomas,  who  was  then 
fifteen  years  of  age,  should  be  sent  to  London. 
Of  his  sojourn  in  the  great  city  we  know 
but  little,  save  that  he  was  befriended  by  the 
engraver,  Gravelot,  that  through  his  good 
offices  he  was  admitted  into  the  St.  Martin's 
Lane  Academy,  and  that  he  subsequently 
attached  himself  to  the  studio  of  Frank 
Hayman,  from  whose  companionship  he  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  some  taste  of  con- 
vivial life,  if  not  any  added  knowledge  of 
his  art.  Fulcher,  a  biographer,  whose  work 
seems  almost  brilliant  after  the  pompous 
dulness  of  Thicknesse,  seems  to  hint  that  at 
this  time  Gainsborough  was  chiefly  employed 
in  sowing  his  wild  oats ;  but  his  excesses 
cannot  have  been  carried  very  far,  for  after 
three  years'  study  he  set  up  for  himself  as  a 
portrait  painter  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  it 
was  only  from  lack  of  patronage  that  iie  was 
forced,  in  the  year  1745,  to  return  to  Sudbury. 
It  may  be  too  that  he  was  haunted  by  the 
desire  to  retiun  once  more  to  the  scenes  he 
had  learned  to  love  as  a  boy.  For  although 
his  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  art  in  London 
must  have  already  convinced  him  that  in  the 
practice  of  portrait  painting  lay  the  only 
road  to  fame,  he  did  not  then,  or  at  any  later 
time,  forget  or  neglect  his  early  devotion  to 
landscape.  Once  safely  back  in  Suffolk,  he 
betook  himself  again  to  his  outdoor  studies, 
and  it  was  during  one  of  these  sketching 
excursions  that  he  first  beheld  the  lady  who 
was  to  become  his  wife.  Or  so,  indeed,  the 
legend  runs,  for  now  we  are  asked  to  beUeve 
that  it  is  only  a  legend,  and  that  his  first 
vision  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Burr  was  gained 
at  some  sittings  she  gave  him  for  her  portrait. 
Anyway  the  attachment  was  romantic  enough, 
for  the  young  lovers  were  married  when 
Gainsborough  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age^ 
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and  the  i:idy  a  year  his  junior.  And  there 
is  this  aJded  element  of  mystery  about  theit 
love,  that  of  Miss  Burr's  parentage  nothing 
seems  to  be  clearly  known  save  the  fact  tliat 
she  was  in  receipt  of  an  annuity  of  300^.  a 
year.  By  some  authorities  she  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  exiled 
princes,  and  this  account  of  her  origin  is 
partly  supported  bv  some  recorded  expres- 
sions of  the  lady  herself  in  later  life,  but 
the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  she  was 
the  natural  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
However  this  may  be  she  proved  a  faithful 
and  loving  wife  to  the  painter,  true  to  him  in 
his  early  struggles  and  true  to  the  end.  And 
his  struggles  at  this  time  were  sufficiently 
severe.  Soon  after  their  marriage  the  young 
couple  settled  at  Ips^'icfa,  renting  a  cottage 


of  Ql.  a  year,  and  to  this  time  belongs  the 
anecdote  that,  being  sent  for  one  day  by  a 
squire  of  the  neighbourhood,  Gainsborough 
found  on  his  arrival  that  it  was  not  an  artist 
who  was  required,  but  a  painter  and  glazier. 
He  was  not,  however,  altogether  without 
friends  who  could  better  understand  hin 
worth.  First  in  order  came  one  Joshua 
Kirby,  who  introduced  himself  to  the  artist 
while  he  was  sketching  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orwell,  and  whose  friendship  endured  while 
Kirby  lived.  Then  in  1754  followed  the 
pompous  patron  in  the  shape  of  the  afore- 
mentioued  Philip  Thicknesse,  of  whom  the 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  by  his  pereuasion 
Gainsborough  ultimately  removed  to  Bath, 
and  so  established  his  fame  as  a  painter  of 
portraits.     Other  friends  and  patrons  too  are 
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briefly  mentioned,  by  his  biographers,  and  we 
know  from  their  report  that  at  this  time  he 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  study  of  music, 
and  even  in  the  Ipswich  cottage,  he  was  wont 
to  gather  his  musical  companions  about  him. 
It  is,  however,  from  his  settlement  in  Bath 
that  Gainsborough's    success    as   an   artist 
clearly  dates,  and  for  the  sudden  change  in 
his  fortunes   which   was    thereby   brought 
about  Thicknesse  deserves  some  credit.    From 
this  time  also  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
as  to  the  particular  branch  of  art  in  which 
Gainsborough's  reputation  was   destined  to 
be  made,     A   fashionable   painter  at  Bath 
could  be  nothing   else  than  a  fashionable 
portrait  painter.     Nor  need  it  be  supposed 
that  in  finally  devoting  himself  to  portraiture 
Gainshorough  did  any  violence  to  his  own 
feelings.     We  have  spoken  of  him  as  being 
before  all  things  a  lover  of  landscape,  and 
the  passion  for  the  beauty  of  nature  that  was 
in  bun  from  the  first  remained  strong  enough 
to  the  end  to  allow  him  even  among  his  many 
commissions  to  return  again  to  his  first  love. 
Ajid  in  truth,  if  we  glance  at  the  history  of 
art  we  shall  find  that  there  is  some  natural 
alliance  between  the  two  pursuits,  and  that 
they  have  again  and  again  been  practised 
together.     In  our  own  time  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  a   great  portrait  painter,  who  is 
also  a  keen  student  of  outward  nature,  and 
when  landscape  first  emerged  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  department  of  art  it  was  under 
the  guidance  of  a  genius  who  was  also  famous 
in  portrait.     Of  the  modern  feeling  for  land- 
iKape  Titian  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
discoverer,   and   from   his  time  onwaids  it 
constantly     became    an    alternative    study 
with  men  whose   principal  function  in  art 
wag  the  interpretation  of  human  character. 
We  may  cite  the  eminent  examples  of  Rubens 
and  Bembrandt ;  and  even  of  Vandyck  we 
hare  evidence  in  his  drawings  that  he  might 
onder  different  conditions  have  left  his  mark 
in  this  department  of  art.     There  was  there- 
fore no  good  reason  why  Gainsborough  should 
not  have  divided  his  energies  between  por- 
trait and  landscape,  gaining  equal  fame  in 
both.     It  was  the  taste  of  his  time  rather 
than  the  genius  of  the  artist  which  deter- 
nuned  that  he  should  concern  himself  mainly 
with  the  former,  and  it  is  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  painter's  loyal  devotion  to  nature  that, 
despite  the    comparative    indifference    with 
which  his  work  in  this  kind  was  regarded, 
he  should    nevertheless   have   accomplished 
CDongh  to  fibc  his  rank  as  in  some  sense  the 
fonnder  of  the  English  school  of  landscape. 
For  although  his  manner  of  interpreting  the 
beauty  of  our  native  scenery  offers  no  mere 


literal  transcript  of  reality,  it  clearly  broke 
away  from  tradition,  and  is  thus  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  work  of  his  great  contemporary, 
Kichard  Wilson.  Gainsborough's  manner,  in 
short,  was  the  outcome  of  his  own  individu- 
ality, and  if  he  changed  or  modified  the 
actual  truths  presented  to  him  it  was  with 
the  design  of  fixing  upon  the  canvas  a  purely 
personal  impression  of  the  chosen  scene. 
Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  worked  in  obedi- 
ence to  certain  settled  principles  of  classical 
style.  His  genius  shines  through  the  con- 
ventions of  his  art,  but  the  conventions  exist 
nevertheless,  and  it  is  obvious  in  all  his 
work  that  he  had  no  desire  to  cast  them 
aside ;  rather,  it  may  be  said,  he  treated 
them  with  reverence,  and  sought  to  preserve 
them  from  attack.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  however  admirable  his  art,  it  was  little 
calculated  to  inspire  a  school  or  to  open  a 
wider  field  to  the  student  of  nature.  Later 
English  landscape  art  owes  to  him  little  more 
than  the  example  of  a  sincere  spirit  finely 
trained  according  to  a  long-accepted  concep- 
tion of  beauty  and  style ;  whereas  to  Gains- 
borough, on  the  other  hand,  our  landscape- 
painters  may  almost  be  said  to  owe  their 
liberty.  And  this  fact  was  indeed  recognised 
at  the  time,  though  in  terms  not  always 
favourable  to  the  painter's  genius.  W^hen 
Heynolds  says  of  him  that  he  gave  **  a  faith- 
ful if  not  a  poetical  representation  of  what 
he  had  before  him,"  we  know  what  he  means 
because  we  know  in  what  at  that  day  the 
poetical  element  in  art  was  held  to  consist. 
Looking  back  at  Gainsborough's  work  now, 
it  would  seem  rather  to  be  open  to  the  oppo- 
site reproach.  Its  limitation,  to  our  later 
sense,  seems  to  lie  not  on  the  side  of  poetry 
but  of  fidelity,  and  the  criticism  which  it 
excites  is  that  in  obedience  to  an  imaginative 
impulse  he  handled  nature  too  freely,  and  paid 
too  little  regard  to  the  absolute.  If,  for 
instance,  w^e  compare  Gainsborough's  studies 
of  rustic  character  and  peasant  life  with  the 
work  of  an  artist  like  Jean  Francois  Millet, 
they  appear  rather  fanciful  creations  than 
veracious  portraits.  And  so  indeed  they  are, 
for  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  art 
could  hope  to  ^in  the  deeper  kind  of  beauty 
which  has  grown  out  of  a  profounder  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  life  of  the  toilers  in  the 
fields.  Despite  their  picturesque  rags,  Gains- 
borough's peasant  people  are  for  the  most 
pai-t  only  playing  at  poverty.  They  fill  their 
place  in  the  landsctape  with  a  pleasing  grace 
that  sorts  with  the  scheme  of  the  picture, 
but  they  scarcely  convince  us  of  their  reality. 
And  yet,  judged  in  reference  to  the  ideas  of 
his  day,  Gainsborough  was  undoubtedly  some- 
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thing  of  a  revolutionist  in  landscape,  and  to 
Ids  courage  and  independence  all  later  stu- 
dents remain  heavily  indebted.  His  example 
prepared  the  way  for  the  stronger  realism  of 
Crome  and  the  wider  freedom  of  Constable. 
He  broke  the  fetters  which  Wilson  was  con- 
tent to  wear,  and  so  gave  courage  to  othei*s 
who  were  destined  to  win  triumphs  greater 
than  his  own. 

Gainsborough  was  thirty-three  years  of 
age  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Batli, 
and  his  artistic  gifts  were  already  fully  de- 
veloped. At  first,  however,  the  position  he 
occupied  in  the  gay  city  of  the  west  was 
modest  enough.  His  price  for  a  head  was 
no  more  than  five  guineas,  and  it  was  only 
when  patrons  became  numerous  that  he 
raised  it  to  eight  guineas.  A  little  later  he 
made  a  further  advance  upon  this  modest 
tariif,  charging  forty  guineas  for  a  half 
length  and  a  hundred  guineas  for  a  full 
length  portrait.  But  while  his  income  re- 
mained small  as  compared  to  the  higher 
rewards  which  the  modem  artist  has  learned 
to  expect,  his  fame  grew  quickly.  Nor  was 
the  reputation  he  won  at  Bath  merely  local. 
In  our  time  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for 
a  painter  of  Gainsborough's  ambition  to 
remain  for  fourteen  years  in  a  provincial 
town,  and  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
we  have  now  no  provincial  town  of  the  rank 
which  fashionable  society  of  the  last  century 
chose  to  assign  to  Bath.  Thither  the  bright 
world  of  London  was  wont  every  season  to 
betake  itself  ;  in  a  certain  sense  it  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  capital,  and  a  painter  or 
a  musician  who  had  succeeded  in  winning 
favour  fi*om  the  visitors  at  Bath  had  little 
more  to  expect  from  fortune.  Writing  in 
1779,  only  ^ve  years  after  he  had  removed 
to  London,  Gainsborough  says  of  himself : 
"My  present  position  with  regard  to  en- 
couragement, ttc,  is  all  that  heart  can  desire, 
and  I  live  at  a  full  thousand  pounds  a  year 
expense."  He  had  already,  even  before  he 
left  Bath,  become  a  favourite  of  the  court, 
and  a  member  of  the  newly-formed  Royal 
Academy,  As  early  as  the  year  1767  George 
III.  had  been  attracted  by  his  portrait  of 
General  Honeywood,  shown  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  it  was  perhaps 
owing  in  some  measure  to  royal  influence, 
that  at  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  he  figures  in  the  catalogue  as  a  full 
member.  It  is  clear  at  anv  rate  that  in  the 
list  of  original  members  submitted  to  the 
king  his  name  does  not  appear,  and  his  election 
was  therefore  in  some  sense  an  afterthoutjht. 
Gainsborough,  however,  seems  at  no  time  to 
liave  greatly  concerned  himself  with  the  pro- 


ceedings of  this  august  body.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  contributor  to  the  annual  exhibition, 
but  he  attended  no  meetings  of  the  society, 
and  held  no  ofiice  therein.     Indeed  at  one 
time  the  council  were  of  a  mind  to  strike  his 
name  off  the  list  of  members,  but  happily 
this  foolish  resolve  was  never  carried  into 
effect.     He  cannot,  however,  have  been  very 
popular  with  his  fellow  Academicians,  for  he 
had   more   than    once   to   complain   of    the 
manner  in  which  iiis  pictures   were    hung. 
In  the  year  1772  he  became  so  dissatisfied 
on  this  ground  that  for  the  four  succeeding 
years  he  absented  himself  altogether,  and  in 
1784,  on  the  occasion  of  another  disagree- 
ment,  he   finally  took    leave    of    Somerset 
House,  never  again  exposing  himself  to  the 
annoyance  of  a  quarrel.     The  cause  of  the 
dispute  was  trifling  enough.     He  had  sent 
for  exhibition  the  full-length  portrait  group 
of  the  three  princesses,  now  reproduced  in 
our    engi^aving,    and    had    made   a   special 
request   that   it   should   be  hung  upon  the 
line.     But  it  was  then  and  is  still  the  rule 
of  the  academy  that  full-length  portraits  are 
not  to  be  hung  upon  the  line,  and  accordingly 
the  council   for  the  time  being  declined  to 
entertain  Gainsborough's  application.    There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  felt  very  deeply  on  the 
subject.     He  did  not  wholly  sever  his  con- 
nection   with    the   Academy, '  nor    was     he 
tempted,  like  Barry,  to  publish  his  wrongs 
to  the  world.     All  that  happened  was,  that 
he  ceased  henceforth  to   contribute   to   the 
annual   exhibitions.       It    is   very    possible, 
however,  that  the  incident  may  have  affected 
his   relations   with   Reynolds,    who   a.s    the 
President  of  the  Academy  might  no  doubt 
seem  to  Gainsborough  in  a  measure  respon- 
sible   for    its    action.      Unless,  indeed,    we 
assume  some  such  undercurrent  of  feeling, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  estrangement 
between  these  two  distinguished  men.     That 
their  differences  never  assumed  a  deeply  per- 
sonal character  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
circumstances  of  their  reconciliation  ;  and  as 
Gainsborough  is  known  to  have   had  some 
frailties  of  temper  it  is  probable  that  of  the 
two  he  was  the  more   to   blame.      On    his 
death-bed  he  sent  for  Reynolds,  and  his  last 
words,  which  must  always  remain  memorably 
pathetic,  were  whispered  to  one  who  could 
not  consciously  have  done  injustice  to  him 
or  to  any  man. 

"We  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and  Vandyelc 
is  of  the  party" — such  was  Gainsborough's 
simple  leave-taking  of  the  world.  And  it  is 
a  characteristic  sentence,  for  it  marks  th© 
special  direction  of  his  own  art  and  it  shows 
us  also  whom  it  was  he  most  constantly  looked. 


tou  tiis  master.  Beynolds,  if  a  lika  fancy 
bad  come  into  his  mind  at  euch  a  moment, 
TOnld,  we  may  think,  have  had  another 
outke  upon  hia  lips.  But  Gainsborough  was 
content  with  Vandyck,  and  with  his  nar- 
rower ambition  hn  escaped  the  sort  of  failure 
that  hi3  rival  was  forced  to  confeaa.  Not 
that  we  here  set  up  Oaiosborough  as  the 
eqoal  of  Yandyek :  he  himself  would  have 
been  the  first  to  repudiate  any  such  preten- 
aon.  The  introduction  of  Vandyck's  name 
need  only  serve  to  point  to  the  particular 
ideal  which  the  English  painter  had  chosen 
for  himself.  Master  and  follower  had  at 
least  this  in  common,  that  neither  was  deeply 
concerned  with  the  intellectual  problems  of 
art  and  that  both  will  live  as  painters  when 
mnch  that  boasts  a  higher  purpose  is  for- 
gotten. For  it  is  as  a  painter,  pure  and 
limple,  that  Gainsborough  appeals  to  us, 
and  it  was  as  a  painter  that  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  nature  appealed  to  him.     He  had, 


perhaps,  not  the  ambition,  he  certainly  had 
not  the  power,  to  use  his  art  as  a  means  of 
imaginative  expression,  but  for  the  more 
immediate  truth  of  character  his  appreciation 
was  certain  and  keen.  His  vision  was  not 
profound,  but  it  was  quick  aad  delicate,  and 
if  he  did  not  exhaust  the  beauty  of  any  subject 
he  was  at  least  careful  never  to  disturb  the 
lighter  graces  of  expression  which  a  more 
profound  analysis  is  sometimes  apt  to  miss. 

During  his  residence  at  Bath  Gainsborough 
made  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  bright 
spirits  of  the  time.  It  was  there  he  painted 
the  portraits  of  Quin  and  Garrick,  of  I^dy 
Gi-osvenor,  Lady  Ligonier,  and  Captain  Wade. 
Mrs.  Garrick  used  to  declare  that  Gains- 
borough's was  the  best  portrait  of  her  husband 
ever  pi-oduced,  and  this  says  much  for  the 
painter's  skill  in  catching  a  likeness,  for  it  is 
reported  that  the  great  actor  was  wont  ta 
vary  the  sittings  by  the  most  grotesque  effortK 
of    mimicry   which    gave    to  his   face    the 
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duiDgiDg  characH^er  of  a  chameleon.  It  wa^ 
&t  Bath,  too,  that  Gainsborough  was  first 
chamied  by  the  voice  and  fascinated  by  the 
beanty  of  Miss  Linley,  and  his  portrait  of 
her  with  her  brother  deserves  to  rank  with 
Revnolds's  exquisite  rendering  of  the  same 
subject.  His  delight  in  music  seems  indeed 
to  have  found  ample  exercise-  at  Bath,  and 
there  are  quaint  stories  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  enthusiasm  displayed  itself.  When- 
ever  he  listened  to  any  eminent  musician  he 
vas  immediately  possessed  by  the  boyish 
illasioQ  that  he  could  himself  reproduce  the 
excellence  of  the  performance  if  only  he 
ootdd  purchase  the  instrument.  In  this  way 
he  bought  Giardini's  violin  and  AbeFs  viol- 
di-gamha.  At  another  time  he  was  fascinated 
by  Fischer's  hautboy  and  Crosdil's  violoncello, 
and  finally,  having  seen  a  lute  in  a  picture 
by  Yandyck,  he  cast  about  until  he  had 
discovered  a  Crerman  professor  who  owned 
such  an  instrument,  when,  according  to  his 
biographer,  the  following  amusing  scene  took 
place.  Bursting  in  upon  the  professor,  who 
w&s  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  the  impetuous 
artist  thus  accosts  him  : — 

"I  have  come  to  buy  your  lute.     Name 
your  price  aad  I  will  pay  it." 
'*  I  cannot  sell  my  lute." 
"  Not  for  a  guinea  or  two  perhaps ;  but 
you  must  sell  at  some  price,  and  so  I  tell 
you.^' 

"My  lute  is  worth  much  money — ten 
guineas." 

"Indeed  it  is — quite  that;  see,  here's 
your  money.     Good-day." 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  painter  quitted 
the  room  than  he  was  back  again. 

"I  have  forgotten  something.  What  is 
your  lute  to  me  if  I  have  not  your  book  of 
airel" 

"  Ah,  Master  Gainsborough,  I  cannot  part 
with  my  book." 

"Nonsense.  You  can  make  another  at 
any  time.  See,  here's  the  book  I  want,  and 
here's  another  ten  guineas  for  it." 

The  transaction  seemed  now  complete ; 
but  at  the  last  moment  it  would  seem  sud- 
denly to  have  occurred  to  Gainsborough  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  play  upon  the  lute. 
He  accordingly  returns  once  more. 

"Dear  me,  what  is  the  use  of  your  book 
to  me  if  I  don't  understand  it,  or  of  your 
lute  if  I  cannot  play  on  iti     Come  home 
with  me  at   once,   and   give   me   the    first 
lesson." 
"I  will  come  to-morrow." 
"  Come  now." 
**  I  must  dress." 
"  You  are  admirably  dressed." 


"  I  must  shave." 

"  I  honour  your  beard.** 

"  I  must,. however,  put  on  my  wig." 

"  Confound  your  wig !  Your  cap  and  beard 
become  you  well  enough.  Do  you  think  if 
Vandyck  wanted  to  paint  you  he'd  let  you 
be  shaved  ?     Come  at  once." 

And  so  the  poor  professor  was  dragged  off 
and  all  earlier  musical  passions  were  forgotten 
in  the  new  enthusiasm  for  the  lute. 

Gainsborough  was  so  happily  plnced  at 
Bath  that  it  is  likely  enough  he  might  not 
have  removed  to  London  at  all  but  for  his 
quarrel  with  Thicknesse.  The  particulars  of 
their  disagreement  do  not  deserve  discussion, 
but  the  quarrel  had  at  least  the  effect  of 
relieving  Gainsborough  of  the  obtrusive 
patronage  of  a  bore,  and  of  establishing  his 
fame  in  the  capital.  The  painter  must  at 
this  time  have  felt  very  sure  of  future  pros- 
perity for  his  domestic  arrangements  be- 
tokened none  of  the  hesitation  he  had  exhi- 
bited on  the  occasion  of  his  entry  into  Bath. 
He  at  once  took  possession  of  a  part  of  Schom> 
berg  House  in  Pall  Mall  at  a  rental  of  £300 
a-year,  and  within  a  very  short  time  he  was 
in  receipt  of  more  commissions  then  he  coukl 
possibly  execute.  George  III.  and  his  Qiieen 
sat  for  their  portraits,  the  leaders  of  fashion 
followed  the  example  of  the  court,  and  even 
the  painter's  landscapes  came  in  for  a  share 
of  public  recognition.  It  was  in  1778,  four 
years  after  his  arrival  in  London,  that  he 
painted  his  famous  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Davonshire,  which  is  now  best  remembered 
by  the  mysterious  circumstances  of  its 
sudden  disappearance.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  first  time  this  notable  lady  had  sat 
to  him.  At  Althorp  there  is  a  delightful 
little  picture  by  him  of  the  Duchess  as  a 
child,  which  invites  comparison  with  Rey- 
nolds's portrait  taken  about  the  same  time. 
The  resemblance  between  the  two  is  so  strik- 
ing that  there  would  seem  little  ground  for 
the  charge  sometimes  brought  against  the 
President  of  the  Academy  that  his  portraits 
were  not  likenesses,  for  if  he  failed  on  this 
occasion  Gainsborough  must  have  failed  in 
the  same  degree.  But  even  the  lost  Duchess 
is  scarcely  so  well  knoAvn  as  another  picture 
also  produced  about  the  same  time.  On  the 
Continent  Gainsborough's  reputation  lives  by 
"The  Blue  Boy,"  the  famous  portrait  of 
Master  Buttall,  said  to  have  been  executed  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of  certain 
principles  of  colouring  which  Reynolds  had 
laid  down.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not 
Gainsborough's  success  in  the  task  he  had 
set  himself  is  no  longer  questionable.  To 
a  genius  in  painting  there  are  no  rules  that 
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may  not  be  broken,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
author  of  **  The  Blue  Boy  "  has  proved  that 
a  picture  may  be  brilliantly  lighted  even 
though  two  cool  tones  be  allowed  to  pre- 
dominate. Side  by  side  with  this  famous 
experiment  may  be  set  the  portrait  of  the 
Honble.  Mrs.  Graham,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  Edinburgh. 

The  fame  to  which  he  had  so  quickly  risen 
in  London  did  not  cure  Gainsborough  of  his 
original  fondness  for  the  country.  At  one 
time  he  made  a  lengthened  tour  to  the  Eng- 
lish Lake  district,  and  during  the  summer 
months  of  every  year  he  was  wont  to  betake 
himself  to  a  cottage  at  Bichmond,  where  he 
would  constantly  force  into  his  service  as 
models  the  children  of  peasants  living  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Once,  indeed,  he  revisited 
Sudbury,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
renewed  in  later  life  his  earlier  studies  of 
Suffolk  landscape.  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  in  his  portfolios  sketches  enough  and  to 
spare  for  any  number  of  landscapes  had  he 
been  encouraged  to  paint  them.  Numbers  of 
these  sketches  have  indeed  survived  to  us, 
executed  after  a  ciu*iou9  fashion  of  his  own 
in  a  mixture  of  pencilling  and  wash,  some- 
times varnished  over  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  painting  in  oil. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1787,  Gains- 
borough began  to  exhibit  signs  of  failing 
health.  One  day  when  he  was  dining  with 
Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Sheridan,  his 
friends  noted  a  marked  change  in  his 
demeanour.  He  who  was  usually  so  merry 
sat  silent  and  melancholv,  and  before  the 
dinner  was  half  over  he  left  the  table  and 
signed  to  Sheridan  to  follow  him.  "  I  shall 
die  soon,"  he  said  when  they  were  outside 
the  room ;  "  I  know  it ;  I  feel  it.  I  have 
less  time  to  live  than  my  looks  infer ;  but 
for  this  I  care  not.  What  oppresses  my  mind 
is  this.  I  have  many  acquaintances  and  few 
friends,  and  as  I  wish  to  have  one  worthy 
man  to  accompany  me  to  the  grave  I  am 
desirous  of  bespeaking  you.  Will  you  come, 
ay  or  no?"  Sheridan  gave  his  word  and 
when  they  returned  to  the  table  Gainsborough 
resumed  his  wonted  high  spirits.  But  his 
gloomy  presentiment  proved,  nevertheless,  to 
be  well  founded.  In  the  following  year 
during  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  at 
which  he  was  present,  the  painter  felt  the 
first  premonitory  warning  of  the  disease  that 
was  to  end  his  life.  What  was  at  first  pro- 
nounced to  be  only  a  swelling  of  the  glands 
proved  unhappily  to  be  a  cancer,  and  on  the 
2nd  August  he  died  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall. 

"A  great  name  his,"  writes  Mr.  Buskin, 


*'  whether  of  the  English  or  of  any  other 
school,  the  greatest  colourist  since  Rubens, 
and  the  last  I  think  of  legitimate  colouribts ; 
that  is  to  say  of  those  who  were  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  their  material : 
pure  in  his  English  feelings,  profound  in  his 
seriousness,  graceful  in  his  gaiety,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  certain  deductions  to  be  made 
from  his  worthiness  which  I  dread  to  make, 
because  my  knowledge  of  his  landscape  works 
is  not  extensive  enough  to  justify  me  in 
speaking  of  them  decisively :  but  this  is  to 
be  noted  of  all  that  I  know,  that  they  are 
rather  motives  of  feeling  and  colour  than 
earnest  studies;  that  their  execution  is  in 
some  degree  mannered  and  always  hasty ; 
that  they  are  altogether  wanting  in  afEec- 
tionate  detail,  and  that  their  colour  is  in 
some  degree  dependent  on  a  bituminous 
brown  and  conventional  green,  which  have 
more  of  science  than  of  truth  in  them." 
This  is  surely  a  generous  and  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  Gainsboi*ough's  genius,  which  will 
commend  itself  to  those  who  liave  closely 
studied  his  work  ;  for  although  in  some  of  his 
earlier  landscapes  there  is  evidence  of  a 
feeling  for  detail  that  was  afterwards  lost, 
Mr.  Buskin's  judgment  remains  true  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  his  style.  To  his 
unquestioned  eminence  as  a  landscape-painter 
Beynolds  had  already  long  before  borne 
testimony,  and  it  was  on  one  occasion  when 
he  was  speaking  of  his  dead  rival  as  the 
greatest  landscape-painter  of  his  age,  that 
Wilson  was  heard  to  mutter,  **  Ay,  and  the 
greatest  portrait-painter  too."  That  opinion; 
however,  has  not  yet  received  confirmation. 
Tlie  recent  opportunities  which  the  pubUc 
have  enjoyed  of  studying  Beynolds*s  collected 
works  still  leave  his  supremacy  undisturbed. 
Great  as  a  pci-trait-painter  Gainsborough 
undoubtedly  was,  and  in  the  more  fortunate 
moments  of  his  art,  when  his  fine  natural 
gifts  Were  liappily  inspired,  the  result  leaves 
no  room  for  rivalry.  As  a  mere  painter  he 
will  always  hold  his  own,  but  behind  his 
gifts  as  a  painter,  and  always  enriching  by 
their  presence  even  the  simplest  essay  in 
portraiture,  Beynolds  possessed  intellectual 
qualities  to  which  his  rival  can  lay  no  claim. 
By  their  aid  he  was  enabled  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  character,  and  to  bestow 
upon  even  a  commonplace  countenance  some- 
thing of  his  own  intellectual  dignity.  Gains- 
borough's mind  had  an  equal,  and  perhaps  a 
greater  magic,  but  he  had  not  the  same  force 
of  individuality,  and  his  pictures  have  for 
that  reason  less  vaiiety  of  characterisation. 

J.    COMYNS   CaEB. 


I^^^S^      '^^    sn  idle  iis  to  wiiRtP 

J   This  Life  disputing  "P""  Tewie  ; 
And  most-let  that  sad  Truth  he  written- 
In  this  litigious  Land  of  Britain 


each  one  holds    '  It  seems  to  me 
Equivalent  to  Q  E  D  , 
And  if  you  d*'^  **>  doubt  his  Word 
Proclaims  you  brainlesB  or  absurd. 


And  then,  too  often,  the  Debate 
Ts   not   'twist   First  itnd  Secood- 

'     Some     nurrnw     Issue,     where    a 

Touch 
Of  more  or  less  can't  matter  much. 
But  and  this  makes  the  Case  bo 

BetwiYt  undoubted  Good  and  Bad. 
Naj  — theie  are  some  so  strangely 

w  roupht, — 
Ho  w  trjM  d  aud  twisted  in  their 

■Iliiioght,— 
Di  It    if  tlie  Fact  l>e  but  confest, 
rh.\     hke  the   baser   Thing   the 

Bottom,    who    for    one,    'tis 

isebsed  a  '  reasonable  Ear ; " 


Ihe  bympbomes  of  tainj-Laiui ; 
Well  our  immortal  Shakespear  owns 
The    Oaf    preferred    the    "Tonga    and 


)     As  tl  e  Pi  rase  s—   to  see  the  To   n 

(The  T  wn   m  those  Dayi   mostly  lity 
Betw  xt  the  Ta  -errt  and  the  P  ay 
lake  ail  their  W  orsh  ps  tl  e  J  P  « 
He  put  up  at  the  Ilereulee 


Eather  than  jolt  it  in  &  Chair,- 
That  curst,  new-fangled  Litlle-Eaae, 
■Which  knocks  your  Nose  against  your  Knees. 


fat  the  good  Squire  was  Coaatry  bred 
And  liad  strange  Notions  m  tiis  Head 
Vhich  made  him  see  in  every  Cur 
The  starveling  Breed  of  Hanover  ; 
He  classed  your  Kickshaws  and  Ragoot 
With  Popery  and  Wooden  Shoes ; 
R-iiled  at  all  Foreign  Tongues  afl  Lingo, 
And  sighed  o'er  Chaos  Wine'  for  Stingo. 

'  Query,  Cnhow. 


he  wandered  to  and 


Nothing  could  please  him  bigh  o 


Ah  Saiageg  with  Shtp»  of  Wut 
He  looked  unawed  at  TmtpU-Bar  ; 
Could  scarce  conceal  bis  Discontent 
With  Fiak-Street  and  the  Momnntitt  ; 
And  might  (except  at  Feeding-Hour) 
Have  scorned  the  Lion  in  the  Toieer, 
But  that  the  Lion's  Race  was  run, 
And  for  the  Moment  there  was  none. 
At  length,  blind  Fate,  that  drives  us  a 
Brought  bim  at  Even  to  I  atoAail 
^V  hit  Timt   tlie  eagei  Matron  jeik 
HtTsUn  Spouse  to  the  Tiater  ITwAs 


THE  SQUIRE  AT  VAUXHALL. 


the  coy  Spinster,  half*afraid. 
Consults  the  Hermit  in  the  Shade. 


W'^p:^  

Dazed  with  the  Din  and  Crowd,  the  'Squire       The  FautdneUa,  fair  and  ahowy. 


Sank   n  a  Seat  before  the  Cho  r 


Warbled  an  Air  from  Ariinoe, 
PI  y    g  I  er  BoBom  and  her  Eyes 

Swans  do  when  they  agonise. 
Alas  I  to  some  a  Mug  of  Ale 
Is  better  tliau  an  Orphic  2'aie  / 
The  'Squire  grew  dull,  the  'Squire  grew 

Hia  Chin  dropt   down ;  he  slept ;    he 
snored. 
Then,   straying   thro'    the   "  poppied 
Keign." 
He   dreamed    him   at   Clod-Hall 
again; 
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He  heard  once  more  the  well- 

kuown  Souiicls, 
The  Ch«ck  of  Whip, 

the  Cry  oE 

Hounds. 
He  rubbed  his 

Eyes,  wok( 

and  lo  I 
A  Change  had  come  upon  the  Shoi?, 
Whece  late  the  Singer  stood,  a  Fellow, 
Olad  in  a  Jockey's  Coat  of  Yellow, 
Was  mimicking  a  Cock  tlmt 

Then  came  the  Cry  of 

Hounds  anew, 
Trndti!  Stole  Aica;/ ! 

and  harking  back  ; 
Then  Ringwood  leading 

up  the  Pack. 
The  'Squire  in  Trans 

port  slapped  his 

knee 
At  this  most  hugeou: 

Pleasantry. 


The  sawn  Wood  followed  ;  lust  of  all 

Tlie  Man  hrought  something  in  a  Shawl, ■ 

Something  that  struggled,  scraped,  and  sr 

As  Porkers  do,  wliose  tails  iiro  tweaked. 
Our  honest  '.Sr|uire  could  scnrrnly  sit 
So  exoellput  hfi  th(iiii;lit  tlit-  Wit. 
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But  when  Sir  Wag  drew  oS  the  Sheath 
And  shewed  there  was  no  Pig  beneath, 
His  pent-up  Wonder,  Pleasure,  Awe, 
Exploded  in  a  long  GuSaw : 


And,  to  his  d^ng  Day,  he'd  swear 
That  Nought  in  Town  the  Bell  could  bear 
From  "  Jockey  wi"  the  Yellow  Coat 
That  had  a  Farm- Yard  in  his  Throat ! " 


MoEAL  THE  FiEST  you  may  discover : 
The  'Squire  was  like  Tilania's  lover  ; 
He  put  a  squeaking  Fig  before 
Tiie  Harmony  of  Clayton' »  Score. 


Moral  the  Second — not  so  clear ; 
But  utill  it  sliall  be  added  liei^  : 
He  pi-aised  the  Thing  he  understood  ; 
'Tivei-e  well  if  eieiy  Critic  would. 

Albtis  Dobsok. 


rniNCESS  ROYAL.  PRINCESS  AUGUSTA,  AND  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH. 

B§  Thoku  Oukuorouch,  B  A.,  Enfrarti  kf  V.  B»e>»a>  Quuiim. 
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|rNLOCH  and  myself  had 
to  ride  long  and  hard  to 
fulfil  the  tryst  we  had 
made  to  epend  our  Christ- 
mas Day  with  the  cheery 
comrades  of  Sir  Sam 
Browne's  headquarter 
staff.  It  had  seemed  a 
light  thing,  that  promise, 
ti  we  had  ridden  out  of  Shere  AJi's  dilapidated 
ntiiiukry  cttntonment  on  the  bare  plain  of 
Dikka,  three  weeks  previously.  Kinloch's 
work  with  Maude's  division,  lying  about  the 
toot  of  the  fortress-crowned  crag  of  Ali  Mus- 
jH,  offered  no  prospect  of  being  anything 
wore  than  routine  duty  ;  and  I  had  merely  to 
ouilte  a  hurried  journey  down  to  Inhere  to 
g&ther  up  the  skeins  of  the  rather  compli- 
'»l«d  political  tangle.  Be  Sir  Sam's  h^d- 
qnartera  where  they  might,  we  should  be 
«ith  them  without  fail  for  that  Christmas 
duuier,  on  the  preparations  for  which  Hill  of 
lie  Goorkhas,  the  headquarter  caterer  since 
poor  old  "  Jock "  Mure  had  gone  back  sick 
to  Peshawur,  had  already  begun  to  bring  his 
ittgenaity  to  bear. 

It  is  all  "Khyber  Pass"  in  the  broad 
Miue  from  where,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gap 
lietween  the  two  grim  precipices,  the  fort  of 
Jnmrood  frowns  out  on  the  plain  of  Peaba- 
■w ;  and  those  crumbling  mmparts  of  Jella- 
Iibad,  erstwhile  so  staunchly  held  against 
Afghan  force  and  guile  by  the  "  illustrious 
gwrison "  which  the  gallant  Sale  com- 
■nanded,  and  in  which  Broadfoot  and  Have- 
lock  served  as  staff  officers.  For  the  Briton 
vho  traverses  that  rugged  road  between 
Jamrood  and  Cabnl  there  are  many  memories 
—many  sombre,  others  inspiriting.  It  is  the 
road  by  which,  during  our  occupation  of 
Catrnl  which  ended  in  '42,  precarious  commu- 
nications were  maintained  with  the  plains  of 


India.  It  is  the  road  along  which  Elphin- 
Gtone's  hapless  column,  in  its  fatal  effort 
at  retirement  from  the  Afghan  capital, 
struggled  through  blood  and  snow  and  misery 
and  humiliation  incalculable,  till  utter  anni- 
hilation befell  it,  where  yet  the  bones  of 
British  soldiers  bleach  in  the  dark  crannies 
of  the  Jugdulluck  Pass.  It  is  the  road  by 
which  Pollock  marched  his  "  army  of  retri- 
bution," through  the  gloomy  gorges  of  the 
Lower  Khyber,  up  to  where  the  "  illustrious 
garrison  "  were  holding  Akbar  Khan  at  hay 
outside  the  earthquake  -  rent  ramparts  of 
Jellalabad  ;  and  onward  through  victorious 
lighting  at  Jugdulluck  and  Tezeen,  till  the 
British  standard  waved  again  from  the  turrets 
of  the  Bala  Hissar  of  Cabnl.  The  KhybH* 
route  has  fewer  associations  with  our  more 
recent  experiences  beyond  the  Sulieman  range, 
for  it  was  from  the  more  southerly  Kuram 
valley  that  Roberta  darted  over  the  craggy 
Shuturgurdan  to  exact  retribution  for  the 
massacre  of  the  gallant  Cavagnari ;  and, 
although  the  troops  who  were  more  or  less 
within  sight  of  Ali  Muejid  when  the  Afgbnns 
evacuated  that  place  of  strength  in  Nov.  '79, 
wear  a  clasp  on  which  is  graven  its  name,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  distinction  was  earned 
by  any  memorable  display  of  prowess. 

We  "  took  our  risks,"  as  the  American 
phrase  goes,  when  we  rode  out  of  the  Dakka 
camp  and  set  our  faces  toward  the  plains. 
The  Dakka  force  was  in  truth  all  but  in  a 
state  of  siege.  No  man  was  safe  a  thousand 
yards  beyond  the  British  lines.  Communi- 
cations between  the  poets  established  at 
various  points  on  the  line  were  maintained 
only  by  armed  parties  in  some  strength.  The 
hill-men  ruthlessly  cut  up  baggage  parties, 
and  native  stragglers  died  the  death  at  their 
hands  without  mercy.  The  day  before  our 
start  the  post-escort  had  been  driven  back, 
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the  mail-bearer  killed,  and  the  bag  containing 
Cavagnari's  despatches  to  the  viceroy  and 
the  correspondents'  letters  to  their  journals 
in  England,  carried  oft*  into  the  craggy  fast- 
nesses wherein  dwelt  the  Upper  Shinwarries. 
The  .army  chaplain  had  made  good  his  pas- 
sage, if  not  by  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon,  by  dint  of  the  free  use  of  his  Smith 
and  Wesson ;  but  the  camel  that  bore  his 
canonical  vestments,  as  well  as  the  holy 
man's  clean  shirts,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
fell  Upper  Shinwarries,  who  had  "  cut  up  " — 
that  was  the  grim  phrase  current — his  ser- 
vant and  the  camel-man,  and  carried  off  the 
clerical  plunder  into  their  precipices.  We 
had  been  offered  an  escort,  but  had  declined 
the  offer.  There  were  three  of  us  white 
men — for  Lord  William  Beresf ord,  who  after- 
wards won  the  Y.C.  so  worthily  in  Zululand, 
was  accompanying  Kinloch  and  myself ;  and 
a  posse  of  four  or  five  native  servants  leading 
spare  horses  followed  us.  We  were  all  well 
armed,  and  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  the 
hill-men  would  tackle  so  large  a  party.  As 
for  their  dropping  fire  at  long  range,  which 
was  sure  to  be  an  incidental  accompaniment 
of  our  journey  down  the  Khyber,  no  escort 
could  fend  that  off. 

Our  sole  casualty  from  the  straggling 
jezail  bullets  was  a  hcfle  through  a  brass 
vessel  strapped  to  the  cantle  of  a  servant's 
saddle.  But  we  had  not  gone  three  miles 
from  the  camp  when  we  had  to  put  up  with 
contumely  at  once  imtating  and  amusing. 
The  Upper  Shinwarries,  with  all  their  faults, 
have  a  fine  sense  of  humour.  On  that  rocky 
peak  three  hundred  feet  above  the  hollow 
through  which  we  were  riding,  stood  a 
strange  tall  figure.  White  robes  depended 
from  his  broad  shoulders,  and  waved  from 
his  limbs  out  on  the  breeze.  In  one  hand  he 
brandished  a  fluttering  scroll  as  of  white 
paper.  As  we  drew  nearer,  he  faced  us,  and 
made  as  if  reading  to  us  in  a  loud  voice  from 
the  scroll  in  his  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  performed  gestures  of  an  uncomplimen- 
tary nature.  Kinloch  adjusted  his  binocular, 
and  intently  regarded  him.  "The  scoun- 
drel ! "  he  presently  exclaimed,  "  he  has 
arrayed  himself  in  the  parson's  canonicals, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  is  Cavagnari's  looted 
despatch  he  is  pretending  to  read.  He  is 
cursing  us  by  his  gods,  and  using  the  most 
unparliamentary  language  in  his  infernal 
Pushtoo  ! "  ;  whereupon  Kinloch  took  a  shot 
with  his  revolver  at  the  extremely  imperti- 
nent Upper  Shinwarry.  That  humorous 
person  answered  to  the  fire  by  bursting  in- 
continently into  a  war  dance  of  a  violently 
gymnastic  character.     Cassock  and  surplice 


were  whisked  about  in  wild  gyrations,  and, 
as  for  the  despatch,  it  was  applied  to  panto- 
mimic uses  of  the  most  contumelious  kind. 
When  the  hill-man  had  had  his  fill  of  dancing, 
he  picked  up  his  gun  and  sent  a  bullet  or  two 
after  us  by  way  of  parting  salutation. 

From  the  clump  of  trees  by  Lundi  Khana 
where  Magenis'  battery  lay  camped  by  the 
little  stream,  we  climbed  to  the  bleak  Lundi 
Kotul  by  the  zig-zags  of  the  old  road  that 
Mackeson  had  made  forty  years  before,  now 
fallen  into  bad  dilapidation.  Fast  AJghan 
tower-villages,  whence  the  hill-men  are  wont 
to  watch,  jezail  in  hand,  for  a  shot  at  the 
neighbour  (and  probably  brother)  with  whom 
endures  the  ruthless  blood  feud ;  past  EJioti 
Khestia  and  its  tanks,  down  the  precipitous 
hill  face  opposite  to  which  Macpherson  and 
his  men  had  slidden  to  intercept  the  retreat- 
ing garrison  of  Ali  Musjid ;  across  the  Khyber 
stream,  in  whose  clear  sparkling  water  lurks 
a  subtle  poison,  and  through  the  gruesome 
gorge  which  the  horrid  rocks  overhang  on 
either  side,  and  where  the  only  pathway  is 
the  rugged  bed  of  the  stream ;  then  out  on 
the  graveyard-meadow  at  the  base  of  the 
fortress-rock  of  Ali  Musjid,  with  its  me- 
mories for  us  of  two  days'  starvation  while  as 
yet  supplies  had  not  come  up ;  and  up  on  to 
the  Shaghai  Bidge,  whence  the  huge  missiles 
from  the  40-pounders  had  gone  whistling  to 
explode  against  the  ramparts  of  AJi  Musjid, 
and  over  which  I  had  ridden  at  a  headlong 
gallop  carrying  to  the  telegraph  wire  down  at 
Jumrood  the  tidings  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  fortress  by  its  Afghan  defenders.  Over 
against  us  was  the  slope  where  poor  Birch 
and  Swetenham,  with  their  valiant  Sikhs 
about  them,  had  fallen  in  the  vain  effort  to 
gain  the  Afghan  line  of  outlying  sungdhs. 
And,  grateful  sight  for  weary  travellers,  the 
garden  ground  in  the  hollow  and  the  bare 
brow  of  the  ridge  were  studded  with  the  tents 
of  friends. 

Up  in  the  Khyber,  among  your  minor 
inconveniences,  was  the  utter  impossibility 
of  reckoning  on  a  night  of  unbroken  quiet. 
On  this  particular  night,  as  well  on  to  mid- 
night the  gunners'  mess  broke  up,  and  under 
the  glorious  moonlight  we  sought  our  sleeping- 
places,  you  might  well  have  been  excused  for 
the  conviction  that  there  was  not  a  hostile 
hill-man  within  the  amphitheatre  bounded 
by  the  cincture  of  jagged  peaks.  As  I 
finished  my  cheroot  outside  the  long  empty- 
sepoys'  tent  in  a  hospital  dhooly  inside 
which  my  man  had  made  my  bed,  no  sound 
broke  the  stillness  save  the  occasional  neigH 
of  a  cavalry  horse  down  among  the  gardens, 
and  the  contented  grunt  emitted  by  one  of 
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ihe  artillery  elephants  chained  in  a  row  right 
in  my  front.     Two  hours  later  there  raged  a 
din  as  if  the  fiends  were  having  a  **  night 
out."     A  bicker  of  musketry  fire  rattled 
down  in  the  valley,  intermingled  with  the 
wild  yells  and  defiances  of  the  hill-men,  who 
were  making  a  chapao  or  night  attack  on  the 
camp.    Mules  were  braying,  horses  squeal- 
ing, bullocks  lowing;  and  the  elephants  in 
front  of  me  were  rattling  their  chains  as  they 
taTimpeted  uneasily.      For   my  own  part,  I 
had  grown  callous  to  these  pestilent  cliajxws. 
They  were  never  pushed  home,  nor  meant  to 
be;   their    sole   aims  were    to    harass   our 
people  and  stampede  some  of  our  animals, 
which  then  became  the  prey  of  the  hill-men. 
Besides,  in  the  confusion  bullets  were  apt  to 
fly  about  promiscuously ;  and  if  it  is  unplea- 
sant to  get  shot  at  all,  I  have  always  thought 
it  additionaUy  unsatisfactory  to  be  hit  in  a 
stupid  casual  fashion  by  a  bullet  that  when 
it  set  out  on  its  career  had  not  known  its 
own  mind.     So  I  lay  still  in  the  dhooly,  and, 
indeed,  being  weary,  had  begun  to  doze  off 
a^ain.    Suddenly  there  was  a  crash,  the  tent 
caved  in,  and  the  canvas  came  huddling  down 
on  my  dhooly.     There  was  a  rushing  sound, 
and  then  the  dhooly   splintered   into   frag- 
ments about   me   as   I   lay.      I   was   quite 
unhurt,  but  the  occurrence  seemed  peculiar, 
and  deserved  investigation;  so  I  extricated 
myself  from   the   wreckage,  and   began   to 
tdce  observations.     These  gave  me  the  im- 
pression that  I  had   had   rather   a  narrow 
^cape.     A  chance  bullet  had  gone  through 
the  ear  of    one   of  the   artillery  elephants 
chained  just    in    front   of   the   tent.     In  a 
paroxysm  of  pain  and  scare,  she  had  broken 
loose,   wheeled   about,    and   in    her   frantic 
stampede  had  blundered  right  over  the  tent, 
and  either   trodden   on  or  fallen  over  the 
dhooly  in  which  I  had  been  lying. 

At  Jumrood  we  lost  Kinloch,  who  remain- 
ing with  Maude's  division  shouted  after  me 
as  I  rode  away,  **  Kemember  our  Christmas 
compact !  "  !Prom  Peshawur  Beresford,  I 
^hink,  made  a  dash  into  the  Kuram,  in  the 
forlorn  hope  that  with  Roberts  he  might  find 
a  spell  of  that  fighting  for  which  his  soul 
longed  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
^JTooks;  and  I  took  d^k  down  to  Lahore, 
which  for  the  time  was  the  virtual  capital 
of  India,  since  the  Viceroy  had  come  down 
from  Simla  to  get  his  finger  closer  on  the 
pulse  of  events,  and  was  devoting  himself  to 
the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  that  en- 
grossed sedulousness  which  the  situation  no 
doubt  demanded,  but  against  which  frivolous 
Anglo-Indians  murmured  vehemently,  and 
longed  for  the  gay  days  of  the  Northbrook 


regime  back  again,  as  an  alterative  to  what 
they  denounced  as  the  dreary  workf ulness  of 
his  successor's  vice-reign.  A  few  days  in 
Lahore  gave  me  freedom  to  set  my  faoe 
again  toward  the  Khyber  and  its  Christmas 
obligations.  A  generation  is  passed  since 
the  home-folk  of  this  island  of  ours  were 
taking  thought  of  Christmas  comforts  for 
their  loved  ones  confronting  the  enemy  on 
foreign  soil.  But  in  hall  and  cottage  among 
us,  there  are  yet  alive  women  with  whom 
the  memory  to  this  day  is  fresh  how  thirty 
years  ago  they  were  filling  boxes  with  the 
love-gifts  designed  to  gladden  the  hearts  and 
help  to  the  comforts  of  sons,  brothers,  and 
husbands  in  those  bleak  encampments  from 
out  which  daily  the  trench-parties  tramped 
down  through  mud  and  snow  to  maintain 
the  staunch  weary  struggle  that  resulted  in 
the  fall  of  Sevastopol.  Too  few  of  those 
souvenirs  attained  their  destination  in  the 
confusion ;  of  those  that  through  multifarious 
vicissitudes  at  length  reached  the  camp,  some 
were  over  late  to  speak  to  the  soldier  of  the 
tender  home-thought  that  had  prompted  their 
despatch,  since  in  battle,  trench,  or  hospital, 
death,  swift  or  lingering,  had  come  to  him. 
But  our  sisters  in  India,  somewhere  or  other 
around  whose  borders  campaigning,  if  not 
actual  fighting,  is  almost  constantly  going 
on,  are  practised  experts  in  the  minor  science 
of  forwarding  to  their  men-folk  in  the  field 
the  opportune  and  w^elcome  Liehesgahen,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  be  definite,  after  five 
years,  as  to  the  number  of  plum  puddings 
forming  that  little  hillock  on  the  top  of  my 
dik-ghan-y  between  Jhelum  and  Peshawur, 
on  the  apex  of  which  sat  the  faithful  John 
amidst  a  whirl  of  dust.  At  Peshawur  the 
heap  of  Christmas  gifts  were  loaded  into  the 
panniers  of  a  camel,  and  the  ship  of  the 
desert  started  on  its  measured  solemn  tramp 
up  through  the  defiles  of  the  Khyber. 

I  remained  behind  for  a  day  that  I 
might  be  the  spectator  of  a  strange  spec- 
tacle— a  camel  chase,  gentleman  riders  up. 
The  competitors  had  been  named  after  a 
somewhat  startling  fashion.  I  remember 
that  at  first  "  Viceroy's  Ultimatum  "  cut  out 
the  pace,  but  died  away,  when  "Chamber- 
lain's Mission "  took  the  running  for  a  bit. 
"Russian  Chicanery  "  was  well  up  as  far  as 
the  distance,  but  compounded  when  collared, 
and  was  not  persevered  with.  "  Frontier 
Policy"  was  never  in  it,  and  "Retreat" 
bolted  off  the  course.  Finally  "  Peace  with 
Honour "  staying  well,  made  up  his  lost 
ground,  and  his  rider  coming  with  quite  a 
Chifney  rush  at  the  end,  landed  him  an  easy 
winner.     Camels  when  they  eanter  are  in- 
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describably  ludicrous  animals ;  their  best  pace 
is  the  trot,  in  which  they  give  one  a  vivid 
idea  of  a  four-legged  ostrich.  At  a  trot  a 
good  camel  can  travel  a  short  distance  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  but  it  may  be 
said  as  a  general  thing  that  he  infinitely 
prefers  a  walk  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  is  much  more  partial  to  squatting  down 
than  to  travelling  at  all.  Up  in  the  Khyber 
the  camels  used  to  squat  down  never  to  rise 
again,  in  most  embarrassing  frequency.  They 
were  supposed  to  find  sustenance  in  grazing ; 
but  is  the  digestion  even  of  an  ostrich  equal 
to  boulders  seasoned  with  gravel  and  sand  ? 
On  this  fare  the  camel  trudged  on,  carrying 
his  load  to  the  bitter  end,  and  with  now  and 
then  a  groan  that  had  a  curious  plaintive 
eloquence  in  its  rumble ;  till  the  day  came  it 
could  go  no  further,  and  then  it  let  itself 
down  with  all  its  wonted  gingerliness,  and 
the  poor,  ugly,  patient  head  dropped  help- 
lessly sideways  on  the  sand. 

Keaching  General  Maude's  headquarters 
at  Jumrood  on  the  outside  of  a  commissariat 
mule,  for  I  had  been  forced  to  leave  both  my 
own  horses  sick  at  Peshawur,  my  earliest 
inquiries  were  for  Kinloch.  Kinloch  was  in 
camp  right  enough,  and  had  not  forgotten 
his  tryst,  but  meanwhile  there  were  military 
duties  to  be  done.  The  nuisance  of  fighting 
with  the  Afghans  and  the  hill-men  their  con- 
geners is  this,  that  you  never  can  tell  when 
your  work  is  over.  You  may  have  bribed 
them  into  apparent  peacefulness,  and  as  like 
as  not  you  will  be  attacked  when  returning 
from  handing  over  the  money.  Then  you 
will  take  out  a  detachment  against  that  par- 
ticular tribe,  exchange  a  few  long  shots  with 
fellows  who  somehow  have  attained  inacces- 
sible pinnacles,  burn  their  wretched  outhouses 
and  the  paltry  stores  of  straw  and  brushwood 
gathered  in  and  around  them,  blow  up  their 
rubbishing  tower,  and  scour  the  whole  vicinity 
with  horse  and  foot,  the  net  result  being 
the  capture  of  an  old  woman  in  a  condition 
of  abject  dotage.  All  this  achieved,  you 
will  be  marching  home  in  triumph,  your 
"  political "  full  of  self-complacency  because 
of  the  "  example  "  and  the  "  lesson  "  which 
he  is  never  tired  talking  of,  when,  just  as 
jocr  little  force  is  in  that  awkward  defile,  a 
brisk  fire  opens  upon  you  on  flanks  and  rear. 
Then  you  of  course  unlimber  that  solitary 
field-piece  again,  blaze  away  into  space, 
follow  up  your  shell  fire  by  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  the  Empress  of  India's  rifle  ammuni- 
tion, lose  a  man  or  two,  and  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  bustle  out  of  the  tight  place 
with  what  speed  you  may  regard  compatible 
with  a  show  of  decency,  chased  by  the  hill- 


men  till  you  get  out  into  the  open,  when  they 
cease  to  molest  you,  after  having  in  a  loud 
voice  hurled  expersions  on  your  nearest 
female  relatives,  and  bestowed  on  yourself  a 
varied  assortment  of  disparaging  epithets. 
My  v4ews  in  regard  to  Afridi  hill -men,  derived 
from  some  little  experience,  are  much  those 
I  entertain  in  relation  to  hornets'  nests — 
that  both  are  wisest  left  alone. 

But  the  Anglo-Indian  "  political "  on  the 
war-path  is  a  strange  and  unfathomable 
creature.  For  a  long  time  he  forbids  the 
troops  to  fire  a  return  shot  at  a  tribe  who 
keeps  them  in  a  chronic  fidget  by  cutting  up 
stragglers,  blazing  at  sentries,  and  stealing 
stray  live  stock.  The  nuisance  has  quieted 
down  and  the  irritation  is  being  forgotten, 
when  some  fine  day  the  "  political,"  with  a 
Delenda  est  Cariago  air,  proclaims  the  tribe's 
cup  of  provocation  to  be  full  and  running 
over,  and  enjoins  the  commander  of  the 
troops  to  move  out  and  cliastise  it.  Such 
was  the  crisis  when  I  reached  Jumrood  on 
my  return  journey  up  the  Khyber.  A  high- 
laud  clan  called  by  the  barbarous  name  of 
the  Zukkur-Kehls,  w^ere  to  be  proceeded 
against;  Kinloch,  in  his  capacity  of  staff 
officer  had  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
while  I  had  to  go  too,  because  there  might 
be  some  fighting  for  me  to  write  about.  The 
programme  was  a  night  march  to  be  followed 
by  a  surprise,  but  both  details  miscarried, 
since  we  lost  our  way,  and  were  ourselves 
surprised  by  daylight  before  we  had  nearly 
reached  the  remote  valley  of  the  Zukkui-- 
Kehls.  Well,  we  duly  burnt  their  wretched 
huts,  caught  and  confiscated  a  few  wretched 
cattle  and  scraggy  sheep,  and  brought  their 
towers  down  by  a  few-charges  of  powder.  The 
force  from  Jumrood  stai-ted  back  whence  it 
had  come  ;  but  General  Tytler  had  brought 
through  the  hills  from  Dakka  a  co-operating 
column,  and  since  at  Dakka  we  should  be 
the  nearer  to  our  friends  of  Sir  Sam  Browne's 
headquarters,  Kinloch  and  I  transferred  our- 
selves to  it  when  it  turned  to  march  back. 
Tytler  determined  to  make  his  exit  from  the 
Zukkur-Kehl  valley  by  a  previously  unex- 
plored pass,  toward  which  the  force  moved 
for  its  night's  bivouac.  About  the  entrance 
to  the  glen  there  w^as  a  fine  forest  of  ilex 
and  holly ;  large,  sturdy,  spreading  trees, 
whence  dangled  long  sprays  of  mistletoe  \  the 
mistletoe-bough  was  here  indeed,  and  Christ- 
mas was  close,  but  where  the  fair  ones  whom, 
iu)der  other  circumstances,  the  amorous 
youth  of  our  column  would  have  so  enthusi- 
astically led  under  that  spray  which  accords 
so  sweet  a  licence  %  The  young  ones  prattled 
of  those  impossible  joys ;  but  the   seniors. 
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less  frivolous,  were  concerned  by  the  increas- 
ing narrowness  of  the  gorge,  and  by  the 
dropping  fire  that  hung  on  our  skirts  as  we 
entered  it.  However  there  was  but  one 
casualty — a  poor  fellow  of  the  17th  Regt. 
bad  his  thigh  smashed  by  a  bullet — and  we 
spent  the  night  under  the  ilex  trees  without 
farther  molestation. 

But  next  morning  brought  us  into  mis- 
chief. Surmounting  a  rocky  ridge,  the  head 
of  the  column  plunged  into  a  ravine  stupendous 
in  its  stern  grandeur.  The  sun  in  places 
never  reached  the  bottom  of  this  gorge,  and 
the  little  streams  as  they  trickled  over  the 
rocks  were  frozen  into  miniature  glaciers. 
Oar  way  was  toilsome,  nor  was  it  any  the 
pleasanter  because  of  the  straggling  fusilade 
that  came  down  on  us  from  the  overhanging 
crags.  There  was  no  surgeon  with  the 
advance,  and  I  had  to  put  into  practice  what 
roagh  knowledge  of  surgery  campaign  ex- 
perience in  other  lands  had  brought  me. 
None  of  the  wounds  had  been  dangerous 
mtil  we  reached  a  bend  where  the  crags 
somewhat  receded,  leaving  an  open  space  of 
the  torrent-bed's  shingle,  athwart  which  way- 
farers had  to  pass.  From  a  knot  of  hill- 
men  on  a  ledge  above  the  open  space  the 
ballets  came  slapping  on  to  the  stones  rather 
thickly.  We  hurried  under  cover  of  the 
bank,  but  as  I  turned  round  I  noticed  that 
the  soldier  next  to  whom  I  had  been  walking 
had  gone  down  and  was  lying  on  his  back 
on  the  exposed  spot.  The  men  of  the 
17th  gave  me  plucky  assistance  in  bringing 
in  their  comrade  from  his  exposed  situation, 
bat  we  could  find  no  siatisfactory  shelter, 
and  I  had  to  see  to  him  with  the  bullets 
spkshing  on  the  stones  all  about  us.  It  was 
a  bad  case,  a  bullet  right  through  the  thigh, 
and  the  only  expedient  practicable  was  to 
I^ug  the  wound  and  bandage  it  tightly, 
aft«r  which  we  got  him  into  a  dhooly  and 
went  on.  As  we  were  working  at  him — 
poor  fellow,  there  was  no  more  Christmas 
for  him,  for  he  died  next  morning  under  the 
knife — a  curious  thing  happened.  None  of 
OS  were  touched,  but  a  bullet  found  its  billet 
in  the  chest  of  the  poor  fellow  whose  thigh 
had  been  smashed  the  previous  evening,  and 
on  whom,  carried  on  a  dhooly,  I  had  been 
attending  iti  the  intervals  between  other 
calls.  He  was  already  all  but  moribund 
from  the  first  wound ;  the  second  wound 
bat  quickened  up  inevitable  death.  The 
world  is  a  very  small  place.  Having  done 
the  best  for  my  patient,  I  had  jotted  on 
a  scrap  of  paper  a  word  or  two  about  the 
nature  of  the  wound  and  what  I  had  done  in 
the  nature  of  what  is  technically  called  *^  first 


dressing,''  and  as  the  custom  is  among 
German  military  surgeons  in  similar  cuxum- 
stances,  I  had  pinned  the  paper  to  the  collar 
of  the  soldier's  tunic  for  the  information  of 
the  surgeon  into  whose  hands  he  might  come 
at  the  Verband-platz.  The  other  day  I  was 
presented  to  a  lady  at  a  garden  party,  who 
told  me  she  had  this  scrap  of  paper  in  her 
album,  given  to  her  as  a  little  souvenir  by 
her  husband,  the  army  surgeon  who  dealt 
with  the  wounded  soldier  at  the  dressing- 
place. 

Our  start  from  Dakka  next  morning  was 
delayed  because  of  the  funeral  of  the  two 
British  soldiers  in  whom  I  had  a  natural 
interest,  and  it  was  past  noon  ere  Kinloch 
and  myself  rode  through  the  Khoord  Khyber 
Pass  and  struck  across  the  bleak  stony  ex- 
panse of  the  Basawal  plain  to  Chardai,  our 
halting  place  for  the  night.  It  was  Christmas 
Eve  when  we  sat  chatting  with  yoimg  Beat- 
son  in  his  lonely  post  by  the  Chardai 
streamlet ;  but  a  few  hours  of  morning  riding 
would  carry  us  to  Jellalabad  whither  Sir 
Sam  Browne's  camp  had  been  advanced,  and 
we  were  easy  on  the  score  of  being  true  to 
tryst.  As  in  the  cold  grey  dawn  we  resumed 
our  journey,  leaving  the  young  officer  who 
had  been  our  host  to  concern  himself  with 
the  watchfulness  of  his  picquets  and  the 
vigilance  of  his  patrols,  there  was  a  sound  of 
unintentional  mockery  in  the  conventional 
wish  of  a  "  Merry  Christmas  "  to  the  gallant 
lad,  and  there  was  a  wistfulness  in  his 
answering  smile.  From  off  the  stony  plain 
flecked  with  dead  camels,  we  cantered  through 
the  tombs  of  Ali  Boghan,  and  before  us  lay 
the  fair  expanse  of  the  Jellalabad  plain — the 
garden  of  the  Khyber;  which  to  us,  after 
the  monotonous  stony  mass  of  the  region 
we  had  been  traversing,  seemed  a  veritable 
garden  of  Eden.  The  sombre-silvery  foliage 
of  the  wild  olive  groves  glistened  dully  in  the 
sunlight,  the  reaches  of  the  Cabul  river 
gleamed  like  burnished  silver,  the  villages 
girt  about  with  trees  had  a  distant  beauty 
that  closer  inspection  might  have  dispelled. 
Flocks  and  herds  straggled  over  the  meadow- 
land  by  the  river  side,  and  the  snowy  ridge 
of  the  Sufed  Koh,  on  which  the  sunbeams 
shed  a  glory  of  tender  brightness,  added  to 
the  scene  a  fresh  and  rare  beauty.  The 
road  to  the  encampment,  the  white  canvas 
of  whose  tents  showed  through  the  inter- 
vening hills,  was  traversed  at  a  hand  gallop ; 
and  presently  Kinloch  and  myself  found 
ourselves  in  the  street  of  the  headquarter 
camp,  shaking  hands  with  friends  and  com- 
rades, and  trying  to  reply  to  a  medley  of 
disjointed  questions. 
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The  bugles  were  sounding  for  the  Christ- 
mas Day  charch  parade.}  as  we  finished  a 
hurried  breakfast.  Out  there  on  the  plain 
the  British  troops  of  the  division  were  stand- 
ing in  hollow  square,  the  officers  grouped  in 
the  centre.  The  chaplain  was  arrayed  in  his 
clerical  uniform;  perhaps  the  Upper  Shin- 
warry  man  had  yielded  up  his  loot.  There 
were  some  notable  fighting-men  in  the  group 
in  whose  forefront  stood  the  parson.  He  was 
winning  the  Yictoria  Cross  in  the  heart  of  a 
milie  of  Sepoy  mutineers,  when  a  trenchant 
tulwar  stroke  severed  at  the  shoulder  the  left 
arm  of  the  tall  grizzled  old  chief,  but  since 
that  day  the  Qaeen's  enemies  once  and  again 
have  known  to  their  cost  that  it  was  not  his 
sword  arm  which  Sir  Sam  Browne  lost  at 
Seerpoorah.  The  compact,  ruddy  man  whose 
every  lineament  showed  his  highland  extrac- 
tion, was  that  Herbert  Macpherson  who  won 
the  Cross  by  the  dashing  capture  of  the  Sepoy 
battery  at  the  Charbagh  Bridge,  when  Have- 
lock  was  cutting  his  path  to  the  succour  of 
the  beleaguered  garrison  in  the  Lucknow 
Residency;  and  whose  higher  fame  as  fine 
commander,  not  less  than  gallant  soldier,  was 
waiting  for  him  further  into  the  heart  of 
Afghanistan  and  on  the  Egyptian  desert 
among  the  sand-parapets  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  The 
name  of  "  Jenkins  of  the  Guides "  is  a 
terror  in  every  glen  of  that  turbulent  fron- 
tier-land in  which  he  has  been  fighting  oft 
and  on  for  the  past  twenty  years.  By 
Jenkins,  his  second-in-command,  the  chival- 
rous Battye,  the  finest  soldier  of  all  his 
gallant  race,  stood,  alas,  on  his  last  Christ- 
mas parade.  A  little  apart  Cavagnari,  his 
usual  environment  of  fierce-eyed  hill  chieftains 
left  squatting  among  their  quaint  weapons  in 
front  of  his  durbar  tent,  was  absently  drawing 
lines  on  the  sand  with  his  sword  scabbard, 
his  fine  Italian  face  grave  with  thought.  For 
that  bold,  subtle  brain  there  was  little  rest 
in  those  troublous  times ;  the  shadow  of  the 
lurid  future,  if  it  haply  lay  across  the  com- 
plications of  the  present,  brought  no  concern 
to  a  man  who  for  years  had  been  confronting 
a  violent  death  every  hour  of  his  strange, 
audacious  life.  Of  such  men  as  Cavagnari  is 
our  empire  of  India — a  thinker,  a  doer,  a 
darer.  The  skein  had  not  been  woven  that 
knit  with  his  fate,  the  fate  of  the  blithe- 
faced  stalwart  young  Guide  oflicer  whose 
fine-poised  head  rose  above  the  group  of 
comrades  among  whom  he  stood.  Young 
Hamilton  was  by  Battye' s  side  when  the 
latter  fell ;  a  few  months  later,  among  the 
bloody  embers  of  the  Residency  at  Cabul,  he 
was  himself  to  die,  confronting  to  the  last, 
with  the   calm,   cool   smile    on   his    young 


English  face,  tiie  fierce  surge  of  the  maddened 
fanatic  horde. 

"  How  you  English  leave  your  dead  about 
the  world  ! "     There  was  something  of  cold 
cynicism  in  the  comment,  uttered  as  it  was  by 
a  casual  French  visitor  to  Sir  Sam  Browne's 
headquarters,  one  of  a  little  party  that  after 
church  parade  had  strolled  into  the  old  city 
of  Jellalabad,  and  to  whom  a  survivor  of  the 
memorable   defence,    by    rare    chance    still 
soldiering  in  the  division  now  lying  before 
the  place  was  describing  incidents  and  locali- 
ties still  fresh  in  his  memory  after  nearly 
forty  years.     The  Frenchman's  tone  rather 
jarred  on  us  Britons ;  but  we  were  looking 
down    on    an  illustration    of   the   truth  of 
the  remark.     Below  the  rampart  in  which 
we  stood  there  was  a  bit  of  waste  ground, 
covered  with  the  rubbish  of  an  Oriental  city. 
"  Down  there  was  our  burial  ground,"  said 
Major  Bayley,  who  as  a  sergeant  in  the  13th 
Light  Infantry — Havelock's  old  regiment — 
had  been  of  the  "  illustrious  garrison."     Yes, 
under  that  area  of  dirt,  old  pack-saddles  and 
broken  crockery  poor  General  Elphinstone, 
whose  body,  after  his  death  in  captivity  up 
among  the  mountains,  was  brought  down  to 
Jellalabad   by   his   faithful    soldier-servant, 
sleeps  that  long  sleep  which  ended  all  bis 
troubles  and  misery ;  there,  too,  lies  valiant 
Colonel  Dennie  of  the  13th,  slain  in  a  success- 
ful sortie  against  AJ^bar  Khan  ;  and  there 
also  are  the  graves  of  the  nameless  dead  of 
the  long,   stubborn,   heroic    defence.      The 
squalor   of    this    British   dead-place    Major 
Bayley  explained  : — "After  the  abandonment 
of  the  city,  had  the  place  been  marked,  the 
Aighans  would  have  disinterred  our  dead ; 
so  we  carefully  obliterated  every  token  of 
interment,  and  left  it  intentionally  much  as 
you  see  it."     As  we   sauntered  round  the 
ramparts  we  came  to  the  "Cabul  Grate"  of 
Jellalabad,  the  watchers  on  which,  as  they 
looked  anxiously  up  the  wide  valley  down 
which  should  lie  the  path  of  the  Cabul  force 
which  they   knew   to  have   commenced   its 
retreat,  saw  that  January  afternoon  a  sight 
which  chilled  their  blood.    That  lone  survivor 
of  all  the  slaughtered  thousands,  tattered, 
bloody,  sore- wounded,  huddled  in  a  heap  on 
his  saddle  as  he  urged  his  fagged  pony  on 
with  what  strength  was  left  him,  riding  from 
out  that  fearsome  valley  of  death  to  the  city 
of  refuge  that  he  had  not  dared  to  hope  he 
might  reach — is  not  the  scene  depicted  in  all 
its   awful    significance,   in    Miss    Elizabeth 
Thompson's  wonderful   picture  ?     Until  not 
many   years   ago,   a  quiet   elderly   Soottisli 
gentleman  fed  his  sheep  and  raised  his  oats 
on  his  Ross-shire  farm,  prescribing  now  and 
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then  for  an  ailing  shepherd,  or  the  sick 
bairn  of  a  neighbouring  crofter.  I  have 
often  thought  what  memories  must  have 
haunted  this  man  as  he  strolled  about  the 
north-country  braes  and  straths.  For  he  was 
none  other  than  the  Surgeon  Brydon  whom 
the  officers  on  the  Jellalabad  gate-work  saw 
riding  down  the  grey  slope  to  them,  saved, 
he  alone,  from  the  pilgrimage  of  slaughter 
that  began  outside  the  Cabul  cantonments 
and  ended  at  Gandamuk.  And  a  later  only 
less  feU  experience  was  among  the  surgeon- 
farmer's  memories.  It  befel  this  man  whom 
fortmie  bufEeted  yet  spared  alive  through  so 
much,  to  bear  his  part  in  all  the  terriblo 
vicissitudes  of  the  long  memorable  defence  of 
the  Lucknow  Residency. 

The  sun  was  in  the  west  when  we  left 
Jellalabad  with  its  strange  medley  of  associ- 
ations, and  strolled  back  through  the  gardens 
to  the  camp.  The  headquarter  street  we 
found  swept  and  garnished,  the  flagstaff 
bedecked  with  holly,  and  a  regimental  band 
playing  "  Home,  sweet  home."  Dear  old  Sir 
Sam  Browne  did  not  believe  in  luxury  when 
on  campaign,  but  now  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
him  at  least  comfortable.  This  snug  tent 
with  the  spi*eading  awning  in  front,  and  its 
cane  chairs  and  carpets,  was  rather  an  im- 
provement on  that  chill  bivouac  among  the 
rocks  on  the  Shagai  Hidge,  that  refuge  in  a 
tomb  on  the  Ali  Musjid  graveyard-meadow, 
and  that  cave  above  the  Lundi  Khana  stream 
in  whose  damp  recesses  a  rheumatic  night  had 
been  spent  after  a  meal  composed  of  a  mystic 
stew  to  which  everybody  had  contributed  some 
detail  of  provender.  But  over  against  the 
general's  residence  was  a  grander  tent  than 
that  inhabited  by  the  old  chief.  A  large 
double-poled  marquee  had  been  set  up  for  the 
Qse  of  the  headquarter  mess,  and  under  its 
shade  a  table  groaned  with  cold  joints,  while 
beer  flowed  like  water  from  a  great  barrel  in 
the  comer.  An  informal  luncheon  was  just 
flickering  out.  Men  had  eaten  beef  and  had 
drunk  beer;  but  they  loimged  about  the 
place,  casting  lingering  contemplative  glances 
ftt  a  huge  wickerwork  crate,  on  the  lid  of 
which  sat  Captain  Knox,  the  confidential 
&II7  of  Hill,  the  mess  caterer.  Knox  was  on 
duty  over  that  crate,  with  the  firmest  orders 
to  keep  its  lid  down  against  all  odds,  no 
matter  how  overwhelming.  The  contents  of 
it  were  magnums  of  champagne.  Not  with- 
out arduous  planning  and  loyal  co-operation 
had  this  triumph  been  achieved  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  what,  in  military  phrase,  might 
be  termed  the  champagne  base  of  operations. 
It  had  been  Hill's  daring  idea.  It  need  not 
Qow  be  described  by  what  genius  of  plan 


and  what  energetic  persistence  in  execution, 
his  conception  had  grown  into  triumphant 
realisation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  within  that 
outwork  of  wickerwork  there  reposed  eight 
magnums  of  Christopher's  Perrier^ouet.  In- 
cluding the  recent  arrivals,  Ejnloch  and 
myself,  the  Christmas-day  diners  at  the  head- 
quarter mess  would  number  sixteen.  A 
trifiing  arithmetical  calculation  gave  the 
result  that  to  the  lot  of  each  diner>  supposing 
the  drinking  were  fair,  would  fall  a  bottle  of 
champagne.  Was  it  then  to  be  wondered  at 
that  an  ardour  of  expectation  should  burn  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  prospective  participants, 
when  it  is  told  that  the  camp  had*  known  no 
champagne  for  many  weeks,  and  that  there 
had  been  periods  when  the  mess  had  been 
forced  to  go  without  even  the  ration  of 
commissariat  rum) 

Hill  and  I  were  old  cronies ;  but  on  this 
afternoon  I  instinctively  felt  he  was  in  no 
frame  for  light  gossip.  A  sense  of  responsi- 
bility possessed  his  mind  ;  on  his  manly  brow 
the  frown  of  strong  thinking  made  wrinkles 
as  he  sat  apart  and  absorbed  in  his  tent,  with 
chance  interludes  in  the  shape  of  raids  into 
the  open-air  kitchen  in  the  i*ear,  whence  his 
voice  would  rise  in  strident  objurgation  of 
his  native  subordinates.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  occasional  howls,  indicating  to  the 
intelligent  listener  that  discipline  sterner  than 
mere  scolding  was  being  administered.  In 
the  short  eastern  gloaming  the  committee 
of  arrangement  gathered  in  the  mess-tent 
under  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility;  on 
its  members  devolved  the  duty  of  setting  out 
the  tables.  Not  that,  in  strict  truth,  there 
were  any  tables  ;  that  luxury  was  as  yet  un- 
known in  the  headquarter  camp.  But  sub- 
stitutes were  available  in  planks  raised  on 
boxes,  in  the  lids  of  those  boxes,  and  in  a 
couple  of  half  doors  that  had  been  picked  up 
somehow.  These  appurtenances  so  disposed 
as  to  bear  securely  the  viands  that  presently 
were  to  be  spread,  the  question  of  seats 
gave  some  trouble.  The  regular  company  had 
stools  or  chairs  of  their  own,  but  there  were 
the  two  French  noblemen  who  had  straggled 
up  the  Khyber  with  letters  of  introduction 
to  Sir  Sam,  and  my  baggage  with  my  camp- 
stool  was  not  up.  To  the  Frenchmen  was 
allotted  the  empty  champagne  crate ;  to  me  was 
assigned  the  beer  barrel  set  up  on  its  end. 

The  mess  ante-room  was  the  camp  street 
outside  the  dining  tent ;  and  at  the  fashion- 
ably late  hour  of  eight  we  "went  in"  to 
dinner,  to  the  strains  of  the  Roast  ^es/  qf 
Old  England.  It  was  a  right  jovial  feast, 
and  the  most  cordial  good-fellowship  pre- 
vailed.    He    would    have    been    a    cynical 
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epicurean  who  would  have  criticised  the 
appointments ;  the  banquet  itself  was  above 
all  cavil.  Kummaging  among  some  old 
papers  the  other  day,  I  found  the  menUf 
which  deserves  to  be  quoted : —  "  Soup — 
Julienne.  Fish — ^Whitebait  (from  the  Cabul 
River).  Entrees — Cotelettes  aux  Champig- 
nons, Poulets  k  la  Mayonaise.  .  Joints — Ham 
and  fowl,  roast  beef,  roast  saddle  of  mutton, 
boiled  brisket  of  beef,  boiled  leg  of  mutton 
and  caper  sauce.  Curry — Chicken.  Sweets 
— Lemon  jelly,  blancmange,  apricot  tart, 
plum  pudding.  Grilled  sardines,  cheese 
fritters,  cheese,  dessert." 

Truth  compels  the  avowal  that  there  was 
no  table-linen,  nor  was  the  board  resplendent 
with  plate,  or  gay  with  flowers.  Table 
crockery  was  deficient,  or  to  be  more  accurate, 
there  was  none.  All  the  dishes  were  of 
metal,  and  the  soup  was  eaten,  or  rather 
drunk,  out  of  mugs  and  iron  tea-cups.  But 
it  tasted  none  the  worse  on  this  account, 
and  let  it  be  recorded  that  there  toere  cham- 
pagne glasses,  while  between  •  every  two 
guests*  a  portly  magnum  reared  its  golden 
head.  Except  "  The  Queen  "  of  course,  there 
were  but  two  toasts  after  the  feast — one 
was  "  Absent  Friends,"  drunk  in  a  wistful 
silence,  and  the  other,  the  caterer's .  health, 
greeted  with  vociferous  enthusiasm.  The 
gallant  officer  who  gave  the  latter  toast 
proved  himself  as  eloquent  at  the  board  as 
he  was  known  to  be  vigorous  and  forward 
in  the  fleld;  and  only  Anglo-Indians  can 
appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  title 
"Bobajee  Bahadur,"  which  amid  general 
acclamation  he  conferred  on  the  comrade 
who  had  contrived  so  purposefully  for  our 
Khyber  Christmas  feast.  The  Bobajee 
Bahadur  was  not  an  orator,  but  as  one 
watched  him  resting  from  his  labours,  now 
that  his  hundohust  had  ripened  into  trium- 
phant fulfilments  one  noted  how  the  glow  of 
modest  complacency  irradiated  his  manly 
countenance.  Our  Bobajee  Bahadur  is  a 
brevet-major  now,  and  a  staff  officer,  and 
may  scorn  the  gifts  that  in  other  days  made 
him  popular  among  us.  Yet  if  he  live  to  be 
a  field-marshal,  that  will  be  no  loftier  title 
than  Bobajee  Bahadur. 

A  few  fields  off  the  wood  had  been  collect- 
ing all  day  for  the  Christmas  camp-fire  of 
the  10th  Hussars,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the 
blaze  of  it  was  mounting  high  into  the 
murky  gloom.  A  right  merry  and  social 
gathering  it  was  round  the  bright  glow  of 
this  Yule-log  in  a  far-off  land.  The  flames 
danced  on  the  wide  circle  of  bearded  faces,  on 
the  tangled  fleeces  of  the  poatheensy  on  the 
gold   braid  of   forage  caps,  on   the   sombre 


hoods  of  beshliks.  The  bright  streaks  of  the 
firelight  alternating  with  the  dark  shadows 
would  have  rejoiced  the  soul  of  an  artist.  In 
the  half  gloom  behind  the  seated  or  reclining 
inner  circle  stood  groups  of  stalwart  troopers, 
ready  with  cheery  chorus  or  deep-voiced  solo ; 
for  the  recognition  of  good  comradeship 
between  all  ranks  on  service  never  in  a  well- 
ordered  regiment  tends  to  the  relaxation  of 
discipline.  In  the  foreground  native  servants 
regarding  the  heat  with  salamander-like  indif- 
ference, attended  to  the  supply  of  refresh- 
ments, or  rather  of  refreshment ;  for  it  was 
campaigning  time,  and  there  was  no  variety. 
A  kettle  of  neat  rum  was  kept  on  the  boil, 
and  from  this  reserve  store  the  cups  were 
kept  supplied  with  a  fluid  whose  warmth  was 
on  a  par  with  its  strength ;  and  the  dandies 
of  a  corps  that  "  don't  dance "  but  knows 
how  to  fight  lay  or  sat  on  the  dusty  ground 
and  sipped  with  hearty  relish  the  red-hot 
rum.  It  was  a  pleasant  rendezvous  of  friends ; 
but  there  were  those  round  the  camp-fire 
who  missed  one  soldier-figure  from  the  circle, 
and  recalled  with  sad  hearts  other  days  with 
the  10th,  when  the  leading  spirit,  alike  in 
the  field  and  in  the  mess-room,  was  one  who 
was  ever  staunch  comrade  as  good  soldier,  and 
who  has  been  sore  punished  for  an  offence 
for  which  he  himself  never  pleaded  excuse. 
The  songs  ranged  from  gay  to  grave;  the 
former  mood  in  the  ascendency.  But  occa- 
sionally there  was  sung  a  ditty  the  associations 
with  which  brought  it  about  that  there  came 
something  strangely  like  a  tear  into  the  voice 
of  the  singer,  and  that  a  yearning  wistfulness 
fell  upon  the  faces  of  the  listeners.  The 
bronzed  troopers  in  the  background  shaded 
with  their  hands  the  fire-flash  from  their 
eyes ;  and  as  the  familiar  homely  strain 
ceased  that  recalled  home  and  love  and  trailed 
at  the  heart  strings  till  the  breast  felt  to 
heave  and  the  tears  to  rise,  there  would  be  a 
little  pause  of  eloquent  silence  which  told 
how  thoughts  had  gone  astraying  half  across 
the  globe  to  the  loved  ones  in  dear  old 
England,  and  were  loath  to  come  back  again 
to  the  rum  and  the  camp-fire  in  Jellalabad 
plain.  Ah,  how  many  stood  or  sat  around 
that  camp-fire  that  were  never  to  see  old 
England  more?  The  snow  had  not  melted 
on  the  Suf ed  Koh  when  half  a  squadron  of 
the  troopers  were  drowned  in  €he  treacherous 
Cabul  river.  No  brighter  soul  or  sweeter 
singer  rormd  that  fire  than  Monty  Slade ;  but 
the  life  went  out  of  Monty  Slade  with  his 
face  to  the  foe  and  his  wet  sword  grasped  in 
a  soldier-grip;  and  he  lies  under  the  palm 
trees  by  the  wells  of  El  Teh. 

Archibald  Fobbgs. 
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English  sailor  loves  to  bring  bom«  from  his 
voyages.  There  are  men  here,  too,  who  have 
in  their  time  commanded  smart  vessels  in  the 
Mediterranean  trade,  and  will  give  you  their 
imprestiions  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 
Some  have  gone  round  the  world  as  masters 
or  mates.  The  association  of  picking  up  a 
lobster-pot  may  move  an  ancient  man,  who 
perhaps  has  seen  better  days,  to  tell  one  of 
the  multitude  of  lobsters  to  be  caught  off 
Labrador.  Whence  again  it  may  be  inferred 
that  those  who  love  not  the  sea  had  better 
leave  Clovelly  alone :  and  some  of  those  who 
love  both  the  sea  and  Clovelly  are  apt  to 
wish  that  this  abstinence  were  more  largely 
practised.  If,  therefore,  the  reader  expecte 
to  be  told  of  the  precise  geographical  situar 


tion  of  Clovelly,  the  distance  from  the  nearest 
railway  station,  the  resources  of  the  "  New 
Inn  "  and  the  "  Red  Lion,"  and  such  branches 
of  learning,  he  is  hereby  warned  that  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  tell  him  of  these  things. 
Quite  enough  people  know  them  already  who 
do  not  deserve  it.  As  for  those  who  are 
deserving,  and  do  not  yet  know,  there  will 
doubtless  be  ways  and  means  for  their 
instruction.  One  hint  I  will  add  for  these, 
and  for  these  only.  Clovelly  is  not  to  be 
known  in  a  day.  It  may  be  disappointing 
the  first  day,  and  I  should  say  that  no  man 
can  really  know  whether  Clovelly  suits  him 
— or,  rather,  whether  he  is  worthy  of 
Clovelly — in  less  than  about  three  weeks. 
There   are  fortunate  lovers,  indeed,  whose 
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Vm.     It  was  in  the  summer 

tf  1870  the  Ust  or  almost  m0- 

Aa  hat  of  o  d  fash  oued  fine  ^ 
that    I  bad   my  %^ 

first  sight  of  Clo  e  ly  stea      i 

ing  a  day  from  atten 

OB  my  lords    '      " 

justices  at  Exete   assizes. 

&.  Cambridge     read  ng 

pwty  was  l^ere  estab- 
lished, by  whom  I  was 
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ha  f  shee     of    pnnte      pap  b  a 

b  ead  h   of     t       Th  a   was  an   e    ra 

supplement   of   some   Fsete      on  nal 

w  th  news   of  the     rownmg 


catastrophe  of  Sedan  ;  and  bo  it  nas  known 
in  the  tumiiy  peace  of  Clovellj  that  the 
Second  Empire  no  longer  cumbered  the  earth. 
Since  those  days  I  have  gone  back  to  Clovelly 
sundry  times,  by  land  and  by  water,  in  fair 
weather  and  in  foul,  for  longer  visits  and  for 
shorter,  never  coming  without  eagemesd,  and 
never  parting  without  regret. 

Clovelly  exists  by  reason  of  sea-finhing, 
and  in  particular  of  the  herring  fishery. 
Quaint  and  intricate  as  is  the  access  it  gives 
to  the  uea,  there  is  no  other  in  Bidefoi'd  Bay, 
save  by  the  less  steep  but  mora  exposed 
combe    where    the    tiny    village    of    Bucks 


in  the  pool  for  sundry  days.  But,  a|;ain, 
there  is  no  other  harbourage  to  speak  c^  from 
Bidefoi'd  to  Padstow.  Steep  limestone  cliffs, 
broken  by  rugged  combes  full  of  wild  vege- 
tation (the  delight  of  the  painter  and  the 
plague  of  the  pedestrian  everywhere  on  this 
coast),  run  westward  to  Hartland  Point,  a 
mighty  promontory  of  contorted  rocks.  After 
nightfall  alternate  white  and  red  flashes  from 
the  lighthouse,  and  in  thick  weathef'  strident 
blasts  of  compressed  aii;  from  a  double  fog- 
horn, warn  the  mariner  off  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  coasts  of  England.  Thence  the 
cliffs  trend  sharply  southward,  fronting  the 


(formerly  written  Bokish,  and  still  pro- 
nounced Bucksh)  maintains  a  few  boats  on 
its  open  beach.  That  is  a  strange  place,  with 
a  stranger  people,  unlike  their  neighbours  in 
speech  and  complexion,  and  dwelling  apari> 
from  them,  A  local  tradition  or  conjecture 
saya  they  are  descended  from  a  crew  of  ship- 
wrecked Spaniards,  and  there  is  nothing 
unlikely  in  it.  The  black-eyed  children  one 
sees  at  play  in  Bucks  might  W  studies  by 
Murillo.  To  return  to  Clovelly,  its  little 
harbour  is  tidal,  and  will  float  nothing  bigger 
than  a  trawler,  and  these  are  now  and  again 
"  beneaped  "  at  low  tides,  and  stick  helpless 


unbroken  force  of  Atlantic  winds  and  waves, 
and  shattered  by  them  into  a  grim  array  of 
jutting  points  which  remind  one  of  Mr, 
Browning's  imagined  iceberg  "  hungry  with 
huge  teeth  of  splintered  crystals."  He  that 
has  seen  rough  weather  at  Hartland  Quay, 
a  few  miles  below  the  Point,  will  not  thii^ 
Kghtly  of  the  shelter  of  Clovelly.  Thus 
nature  has  marked  out  Clovelly  for  a  local 
centre  of  some  importance,  until  the  herring 
ceases  to  frequent  our  coasts,  or  men  cease 
to  eat  herrings — both  improbable  events. 
It  has  also  wade  Clovelly  incapable  of  ex- 
pansion.     The    village    just     fills    up    the 
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forth  in  the  autumn 
evenings  much  as 
they  do  now ;  and 
the  build  and  rig  of 
their  boats,  though 
not  unchanged  by 
time,  have  varied 
but  little  as  com- 
pared with  the  revo- 
lutions  of  ehip- 
building  on  a  larger 
scale.  And  here,  a 
little  way  above  the 
quay-pool,  is  a  sight 
not  to  be  met  with 
every  day,  or,  in 
every  fishing  vil- 
lage. It  is  the 
workshop  of  a  t""" 
who  can  build  a 
boat  with  his  own 
hands,  to  the  finieh- 
rerj  plank 


of 


^  hollow  in  the  cliff,  and  further  space  could 
be  won  for  buUding  only  by  costly  and 
difficult  engineering.  Therefore,  as  we  know 
that  Clov^y  was  there  eight  centuries  ago, 
we  may  guess  that  even  then  it  was  not 
new,  and  that  ite  general  aspect  was  never 
very  different  from  what  it  is  at  this  day. 
When  the  name  of  Clovelly  was  enrolled  in 
Domesday*,    the    fishermen  doubtless   went 

'  Little  mor^  than  the  name  is  to  be  found  in 
Domesday  or  the  Hmidred  Rolls,  bnt  the  name  is 
'  there,  llie  lord  of  CloveUy  id  the  thirteenth  eentnry 
had  all  thiaKH  aboat  him  that  a  lord  ehouM,  sui^h  »n 
agallowfl  and  assize  of  bread  and  ale.  In  Dome^ay 
tlute  is  mentioD  of  a- fishery  at  Bideford,  doabtleu  a 
nlmoD  fishery  in  the  river.  As  for  the  stories  of 
CiDVell;  having  been  a  Koman  station  and  the  name 
being  from  "  chinsa  valHa,"  he  may  believe  them  who 
will.  This  etymology  is  less  plausible  than  the  current 
and  sncieDt,  but  eiceediogly  doabtful,  explanation  of 
Chamoanix  as  "campus  mtuutos." 


and  sail  her  right 
well  when  she  is 
launched ;  a  North- 
Devon  Odysseus  of 

ever  busy,  much 
sought  after  for 
counsel,  a  whole- 
L&.  hearted  crafts- 
man and 
loving  his  work, 
and  surely  more 
beloved  of  Pallas 
Athene,  if  the  gods 
Htill  have  any  cai« 
for  men,  than  many 
a  solemn  professor  and  incompetent  practiser 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  name  of  the  crafts- 
man (my  old  friend)  is  John  Mill. 

Down  to  quay  we  shall  see  moi^e  speci- 
mens of  John  Mill's  finished  work.  But 
what  is  down  to  quay  I  The  reader  who 
knows  Clovelly  will  not  ask.  But  you, 
good  reader,  who  as  yet  know  not  Clovelly, 
conceive  that  you  Lave  descended  the  street, 
no  common  street,  but  a  kind  of  staircase ; 
that  you  have  paused  at  "  look-out,"  the 
little  terrace  that  stands  out  in  a  com- 
manding position  about  half  way  down, 
where  the  men  of  Clovelly  hold  a  perpetual 
irregular  folk-moot  ;-that  you  have  gone  on 
through  the  short  passage  where  the  street 
is  built  over,  nicknamed  Temple  Bar,  and 
close  under  John  Mill's  shop,  whence  you 
are  like  enough  as  you  pass  to  hear  the 
ring  of  hammer-strokes  or  the  sharper  sound 


of  the  caulkiug-iron ;  and  that  you  can  go 

down  no  f&rtfaei',  but  etand  on  the  level  pier 
half  encircling  the  pool  and  the  fishing-boata 
that,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  float 
or  lie  aground  therein.  Now  you  are  down 
to  quay,  and  this  is  quay-pool.  Only,  think 
not,  I  beseech  you,  that  guay  sounds  to  us 
here  like  key,  or  that  our  pool  has  the  same 
vowel  as  a  Frenchman's  poide.  Not  being 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  Mr.  Ellis  or  Mr.  Sweet 
(neither  could  you  be  expected  to  understand 
theaa  if  'we  were)  we  shall  hazard  quaay-piliil 
as  a  rough  symbolic  hint  of  the  true  local 


round  about :  the  new  six-inch  map  of  the 
county  on  the  walls  (to  take  one  branch 
for  example),  and  the  children  taught,  not  to 
repeat  lists  of  names,  but  i-eally  to  read  the 
map ;  then  the  25-inch  map  of  the  parish 
itself,  and,  if  It  can  be  had,  a  good  relief 
map  of  the  county  too,  so  that  valleys  and 
watersheds  may  be  tangible  facts.  Once  I 
talked  mth  a  lad  who  had  passed  all  the 
standards,  and  said  be  had  learnt  geography. 
Perhaps  they  had  taught  him  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  Fekin.  All  I  know  is  that 
he  was  wholly  ignorant  whether  Exeter  was 
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pronunciation.  And  if  ever  the  Board 
School  "  up  along "  causes  the  children  of 
Clovelly  to  think  quaay-piiiil  vulgar  and  to 
mince  keif-pool  with  lip-service  of  book- 
English,  may  all  those  punishments  fall  on 
the  teachers  which  are  denounced  on  evil 
schoolnmsters  in  the  Water  Bt^iw  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  a  true  Devon  man  and  lover  of 
Clovelly.  Or,  what  is  simpler  and  more 
.  appropriate  to  the  offence— putt  'en  in  quaay- 
piiiil.  I  would  fain  see  every  village  school 
a  centre  of  local  knowledge  and  of  pride 
ta  whatever  is  worth  seeing  and   knowing 


noith,  east,  south,  or  west  of  Clovelly,  and 
how  he  would  set  about  going  there.  £ut 
let  us  back  to  quay-pool. 

Here  we  are  at  Uie  centre  of  affairs,  and 
it  is  bad  luck  if  we  fail  to  find  something 
stirring.  Donkeys  go  clattering  up  and 
down,  laden  with  coals  for  the  lime-kiln  or 
what  not.  It  has  already  sufficiently  ap- 
peared why  and  how  there  is  no  place  for 
wheeled  traffic  in  Clovelly.  The  said  lime- 
kiln is  the  imposing  structure  in  the  fore- 
ground of  Mr.  O'Brien's  view  Up  Along, 
which  might  be  taken  for  a   ruined    keep. 
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When  the  water  is  in,  we  may  watch  one  of 
the  trawling   ski&  floating  ont   or  being 
warped  in,  and  the  various  minor  operations 
incident  to  the  general  order  and  harbour 
police  of    quay-pool.      For    truly    we    are 
discreet  and  lawful  men,  and  have  a  coast- 
guard station,  and  a   harbour-master,   and 
ancient  and  laudable  customs ;  of  which  not 
the  least  is  that  you  may  lounge  "  down  to 
quay "  as  much  and  as  long  as  you  have  a 
mind  without   any  one  rebuking    you   for 
idleness.     But  we  shall  do  better  still  to  go 
oat  sailing  ourselves  if  there  is  a  breeze  ;  and 
let  no  man  think  that  a  weU-built  herring- 
boat  is  not  good  to  sail  in.     The  bay  and  its 
glories  of  sea,  sun,  and  air  are  all  before  us. 
With  favourable  weather  we  may  pei*adven- 
ture  nm    even   to  Lundy;    but  this   is   a 
voyage  undertaken,   as   a  rule,   only  with 
deliberation  and  in  a  somewhat  larger  craft. 
lAmdj  we  say  here ;  the  Qiakers  of  guide- 
books, drivers  from  inland  parts,  and  other 
strangers  who  know  no  better,  vainly  and 
perversely   talk   of  Lundy  Island;  whereas 
the  final  y  or  ey  signifies  as  much  already,  and 
the  witness  of  our  true  folk-speech  is  accord- 
ant.   I  fear  some  of  the  inhabitants,  by  way 
of  deference  to  visitors,  have  begun  to  give  in 
to  the  corruption.     Thus   is   pure   English 
broken  down  right  and  left ;  and,  more's  the 
pitj,  those  whose  business  it  ought  to  be  to 
check  the  mischief  oftentimes  aid  and  abet  it 
o«t  of  pure  ignorance.     In  calms  and  vacant 
hours  a  man  may  do  much  worse  than  take 
bis  Odyssey  to  the  pier,  or  to  the  breakwater 
jotting  from  its  foot,  and  realise  Homer  on 
this  shore  where  they  still  push  down  the 
black  hull  into  the  divine  sea,  and  set  up  the 
niast  and  rig  the  sail.  They  do  not  commonly 
smite  the  sea  with  oars.   I  know  not  whether 
Homer's  men  had  yet  invented  the  art  of 
"  sculling  "  out  of  the  stern  with  one  paddle 
(a  wholly  different  thing  from  the  sculling  of 
a  river  oarsman),  which  is  mostly  in  favour 
with  the  modems    for  harbour   work.     A 
herring-boat  can  indeed  be  fairly  rowed  if 
oeedfnl.     It  has  to  be  done  in  a  calm.     But 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  form  of  rowing.     Of  the 
little  fleet    of    boats   of    this    kind   which 
Qovelly  maintains,  or  rather  which  maintain 
Cbvelly,  one  might  say  much.     Theii*  going 
forth  in  the  evening   for   the   drift-fishing, 
their  returning  in  the  morning  with  so  many 
weaw  ^  of  herrings,  and  their  not  infrequent 
perils  of   tempest,   which   have   sometimes, 
though  happily  not  often,  had  a  fatal  ending, 

^  Pronounced,  and  sometimes  written,  maiM.  The 
wnnbcr  is  612,  thus  made  up: — three  fish  =  one 
cut  (as  much  as  can  be  held  in  one  hand) ;  50 
(or  a  long  hundred  of  120  +  10  cast)  +  one 


would  suffice  for  a  study  by  themselves. 
Neither  will  the  economist  fail  to  note  the 
co-operative  system  of  dividing  profits  which 
prevails  throughout  the  fisheries  of  this 
coast.  The  movements  of  the  boats  in  tl\e 
herring  season  may  serve  as  an  excuse,  if 
excuse  we  must  have,  for  visiting  quay-pool 
after  dark.  Moonlight  has  its  obvious 
attractions ;  but  perhaps  it  is  even  better  on 
a  fine  moonless  night,  when  the  lights  of  the 
village  reflected  in  the  pool  mingle  with  the 
ruddy  streak  of  Mars  or  the  white  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  wash  of  the  waves  against  the  pier- 
head and  on  the  shore  is  marked  by  ever 
changing  phosphorescent  gleams.  These  are 
the  certainties  of  quay-pool  from  morning  to 
evening.  It  has  its  events  of  casual  excite- 
ment also ;  the  putting  out  of  the  lifeboat 
for  her  quarterly  exercise,  or  the  like  per- 
formance of  the  coastguard  men  with  the 
rocket  apparatus.  But  these  are  such  things 
as  may  happen  anyw^here  by  the  sea,  and  we 
will  only  say  that,  if  the  Clovelly  lifeboat  is 
worked  down  and  up  the  slip  leading  from  its 
house  to  the  beach  with  no  small  shouting, 
and  the  discipline  and  smartness  are  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark  of  a  Queen's  ship  (and 
it  takes  no  great  thought-reading  to  see  that 
the  stout-limbed  petty  officer  of  the  coast- 
guard here,  who  is  hauling  away  on  the  ropes 
with  the  rest  of  us,  is  of  that  opinion),  yet 
the  boat,  a  novelty  when  first  we  knew 
Clovelly,  has  more  than  once  done  good 
service  in  time  of  need.  In  the  season  of 
vacation  tourists  there  is  twice  a  week,  or 
sometimes  oftener,  another  diversion  we 
could  well  dispense  with.  A  steamer  disgorges 
a  motley  throng  of  passengers  from  the 
regions  we  know  as  "  up  channel,"  who,  to 
judge  by  all  appearances,  would  have  done 
better  for  their  own  enjoyment  as  well  as  for 
the  peace  of  Clovelly  to  stay  where  they 
came  from.  They  get  landed  with  more  or 
less  tribulation — less  when  they  can  be  rowed 
into  quay-pool,  more  when  they  must  be  put 
out  on  the  beach.  They  toil  grumbling  up 
the  street,  evidently  regarding  Clovelly  as  a 
show  place  kept  up  for  their  particular  benefit, 
and  much  surprised  to  find  it  inhabited  by 
real  men  and  women  who  have  concerns  of 
their  own.  They  feed  at  the  inns,  ravage 
the  ferns  in  the  Hobby  and  the  park,  and 
come  back  running  violently  down  steep 
places  at  the  call  of  the  steamer's  whistle,  the 
belated  ones  distracted  between  fear  of  the 
steamer  going  without  them  and  greater  fear 
of    slipping   on  the   perilous   steps   of    the 

thrown  in  =  163  (the  number  of  the  miraculous 
draught,  curiously  enough);  4  X  153  =  612,  or 
a  Tticaw, 
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street :  and  so  they  return  to  the  unfamiliar 
sea,  which  even  in  tine  weather  will  vex 
them  with  richly-deserved  qualms.  Et  magna 
impetti  grex  precipitatua  est  in  mare,  et 
suffbcati  aunt  in  Tiiari. 

From  the  pier  we  may  wander  along  the 
bea«-h  on  either  hand,  but  it  is  a  walk  that 
few  people  will  choose,  being  over  pebbles  of 
the  most  inconvenient  size,  too  large  for 
shiugle  and  too  small  for  rocks.  There  is  no 
sand  unless  at  very  low  spring  tides.  It  is 
worth  while  to  go  some  score  paces  eastward 
and  get  a  view  of  the  pier  itself,  and,  a  little 


welcome  as  a  landing-place,  and  communicat- 

ing  with  the  parapet  by  a  massive  wooden 
ladder.  The  stones  of  it  took  tsolid  enough, 
Imt  a  couple  of  years  ago  an  autumn  storm 
knocked  tbem  about  like  logs,  and  did  worse 
mischief  too,  for  good  men  were  lost  in  it. 
Since  that  a  lantern  has  been  set  up  on  the 
end  of  the  pier  aa  a  guide  to  the  berring-boatfi 
coming  in  of  dark  nights  :  not  that  a  Clovelly 
man  is  very  likely  to  come  to  harm  for  want 
of  knowing  hia  way  into  quay-pool,  be  it 
light  or  dark.  But  the  lantern  will  be  of 
real  use  if  it  b  lit  only  when  there  is  water 
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farther  on,  a  close  inspection  of  the  stream 
that  comes  tumbling  over  the  cliff — a  mere 
thread  in  dry  weather,  a  torrent  after  a  rain- 
storm—and is  called  by  right  of  eminence 
Freshwater.  Otherwise  the  coast  is  better 
seen  from  seaward  or  from  above. 

Here  we  take  in  the  whole  seaward  side  of 
Clovelly :  the  scattered  boat-houses  along  the 
beach,  the  drying-ground  for  nets,  the  life- 
boat bouse,  gigantic  in  comparison  of  the 
cottages  among  which  it  stands,  the  craft 
lying  under  the  pier,  and  the  pier  itself  laid 
out  in  a  higher  and  a  lower  platform.  Outside 
the  pier  is  i  rough  breakwater,  sometimes 


enough  in  the  pool,  thus  doing  for  Clovelly 
what  has  long  been  done  on  a  larger  scale  by 
tide-signals,  both  day  and  night,  for  the 
entrance  to  Bideford  and  Barnstaple  over 
the  bar  at  Appledore. 

After  thia  near  view  of  the  pier,  we  may 
get  a  striking  distant  one  from  the  hillside 
beyond,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  along  the 
Hobby  road.  This  road  is  engineered  much 
after  the  manner  of  an  Alpine  carriage  pass ; 
but  for  my  own  part  1  find  analogies  at 
every  turn,  perhaps  oftener  of  an  invisible 
than  of  a  visible  kind,  between  the  Alps  and 
Devonshire.    Anyhow  there  is  cream  in  both. 


LLY.  lei 

-    the  lengtrt  of  devious  rind   that  iii  fact 
remains  to  bo  covereii  is  ii  jiuzzle  of  topo- 
graphy and  perspective.     If  we  are  partingt 
Clovelly  seems  to  have  pursued  ua  uua wares, 
and   to    present    iteelf    in    this    unexpected 
fashion  for  a  farewell  glance.     At  the  back 
of   the   village   rise  the  cliffs   of   (iallantry 
Bower,  not    vertical    (very    few   things   in 
nnture  are,  fine  writing  and  picture-book* 
notwithstanding),   but    about  as  steep  as 
limestone  clifEa  tan  well  be,  and  as  impos- 
ing either  to  look  up  at  or  to  look  doitfn 
as  any  one   can  reasonably  require.      For 
the  Hobby,  we  will  not  stay  there  longer 
at   present.     It  is  one  of   the  sights  of 
Clovelly  which    nobody  can  help  seeing 
who  spends  even  a  diiy  there ;  indeed  it 
-^  is      the     way 

;tly  taken 


KoUow 
coast 

mote    closely    than    the 
public   road    inland,    the 
Hnbby  tnrus  the   heads  of 
''Oinbe  after  combe  by  abrupt 
zigzag,  so    that    the  traveller's 
twarings    are     constantly    being 
chan^al.     Thus,  at   the   point  in 
-question,    the     view     of    Clovelly 
breaks   upon   lis  with     a    kind    of 
iHnsiou.     If  u.'  .ii-.  .,i.i.i-n,>il,li,-.  wi 

pMr,  the  pool,  and  the  cluster  of  houses 
that  start  up  almost  at  our  feet,  and 


y  ■  v^vO^tiw 


the  land  side.  Only  one  thing  we  may  remark, 
thiit  the  Hobby  ia  a  priviite  road  made  and 
maintaiued  by  the  owners  of  Clovelly  Court ; 
that  the  public  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  a 
nominal  payment,  by  courtesy  ;  and  that  carry- 
ing oft  the  owners'  ferns  in  baaketfuls  is  an  odd 
■way  of  showing  gi'atitude  for  having  one  of 
the  finest  [aeces  of  coast  scenery  in  England 
made  accessible. 

The  approach  to  Clovelly  by  the  turnpike 
road  is  singularly  uninteresting  til!  one  ifl  close 
upon  the  village. 

Let  us  imagine  oursetvea  once  more  down 
to  quav  and  thente  let  us  turn  upwards 
again  for  the  park  but  we  need  not  retrace 
our  way  through  the  main  street  A  short 
and  steeper  rut  ivill  take  us  up  from  a 
trans\  erse  pi  ice  or  short  street  know  n  as 
Nortli  Hdl  much  frequented  of  p.iinters 
Mounting     through     a     meadow     ind    bunging 
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wood,  we  come  out  upon  the  east  gate  of 
Clovelly  Fork.  Now  the  grounds  of  Clovelly 
Court  have  been  described  to  death  in  county 
guide-books  and,  for  this  and  other  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  Mr. 
O'Brien's  pencil  is  here  more  to  the  purpose 
than  any  sort  of  word-painting,  we  do  not 
intend  to  add  to  the  number  of  describers. 
In  one  word,  we  doubt  if  there  exists  any- 
where else  in  England  so  perfect  a  union  of 
marine    and   woodland    scenery.      Sea    and 


cliffs  we  can  find  in  many  places,  and  woods 
we  can  find.  But  in  bow  many  shall  we  find 
these  forest  trees  with  sea  gleaming  through 
them — this  rich  carpet  of  turf  and  fern  and 
heather  down  to  the  very  cliff's  edge,  these 
thickets  barely  a  furlong  from  the  beach, 
where  one  might,  but  for  the  sound,  think 
the  aea  long  miles  away  t  The  Cornish  cliffs, 
I  admit,  are  heather-covered,  and  are  splendid 
in  colour,  but  they  have  not  the  trees.  Coming 
out  at  the  western  end  of  the  park,  we  are 


at  Month  Mill  (one  might  expect  tht>  inlet 
to  be  called  Mill  Mouth,  but  we  give  you  the 
name  as  it  is  always  epoken  at  Clovelly), 
formerly  a  haunt  of  emugglere,  now  a  little 
bay  made  human  by  one  house  and  a  deserted 
kme-kiln,  where  the  breakers  may  be  watched 
u  they  cast  up  their  spray  under  the  fantastic 
«rch  of  Black  Church  Bock,  or  the  rock- 
sballows  explored  at  low  water  for  anemones 
and  other  sea-creatures,  the  "  dry  pied  things" 
M  which  Lord  Tennyeon,  always  exquisite  in 
his  descriptive  epithets,  most  justly  spoke 
when  our  fathers  were  young  men,  to  the 
wtonishment  of  Quarterly  Seviewerg.  Did 
yon  ever  kno^  an  aoemone  lose  his  temper ) 
He  may  do  bo  not  less  than  an  oyster  may 
be  crowed  in  love.  Offer  him  a  morsel  of 
prey  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  take  it 
■way,  and  yon  shall  see  him  in  a  proper  rage. 
Hence  we  may  work  along  the  boast  towards 
Uirtland,  or  nuiike  for  the  form  road  running 


from  Clovelly  along  the  opposite  ridge  of  the 
valley  across  which  we  look  inland.  But, 
if  we  are  in  a  strolling  mood,  we  shall  be 
more  apt  to  choose  some  of  the  variations  of 
route  that  the  park  itself  offers.  In  truth, 
Clovelly  is  not  a  place  to  encourage  long 
walks.  It  wears  out  canvas  shoes  (nothing 
is  so  good  as  india-rubber  solee  for  going  up 
and  down  the  street),  and  saves  nailed  boots. 
The  top  of  the  street  and  the  bounds  of  the 
deer-park  and  the  Hobby  seem  to  shut  one 
off  from  the  outside  land-world  in  which 
people  wear  boots  and  stiff  collars,  and  con- 
sider the  respectability  of  their  hats.  It  is 
better  not  to  strive  against  the  charm. 
Clovelly  is  one  of  the  most  difBcult  places 
in  England  to  get  out  of — even  on  paper  ; 
and  as  I  fail  to  see  the  way  to  having  any . 
particular  reason  why  I  should  leave  off 
rambling  about  Clovelly,  I  cut  the  doubt 
short  by  leaving  it  abruptly 

Feedebick  Pollock. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


UtlS.    UILLEB   TAKES   A   HOLIDAY. 


;S.  MILLEE  the  respect- 
able, middle-aged  widow 
wbo  had,  in  spite  of  her 
lack  of  properly  authen- 
ticated service-testi- 
monials, been  installed 
in  the  place  vacated  by 
the  nurse-girl  whose 
tendencies  sent 


such  a  thrill  through  liazlewood  House, 
continued  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
She  was  a  living  proof  that  a  broom  which 
swept  clean  when  new,  may  continue  to  do  so 
after  the  newness  has  departed.  Moreover, 
Sirs.  Miller  was  a  hroom  which  raised  very 
little  dust  as  it  swept. 

She  was  a  pale-faced  woman  with  strongly- 
nurked  features.  The  nose  was  aquiline, 
the  cheeks  thin,  almost  hollow ;  the  mouth 
and  chin  told  of  a  certain  force  of  character, 
the  eyes  were  dark,  and  at  times  shone 
with  peculiar  brightness.  In  spite  of  the 
calm,  methodical  way  in  which  she  went 
about  the  place  in  discharge  of  her  duties, 
one  skilled  in  the  study  of  the  face  would 
have  said  that  this  woman  possessed  a  highly 
nervous  temperament — that  her  quiet  was 
bat  the  result  o(  years  of  self-control,  that 
bad  she  locked  that  strong  mouth  and  chin, 
Mrs.  Miller's  true  nature  would  h&ve  shown 
itself  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 

She  was  thin,  and  in  the  dark  gowns 
which  she  invariably  wore,  looked  ^most 
ascetic,  To  men  she  presented  few  attrac- 
tions. The  under  gardener  who  had  been 
'reprimanded,  hut  not  dismissed,  found  the 
change  of  nurses  a  sorry  one  for  him.  Had 
he  wished  to  do  so,  I  doubt  if  the  most 
forward  manservant  would  have  dared  to 


put   his  arm  round   Mrs.    Miller's   sombre 

But  her  masters  liked  her,  Miss  GlauGon 
liked  her,  the  boy  liked  her,  and,  above  all, 
Whittaker  liked  her.  This  last  was  an 
important  matter,  as  in  the  servant's  hall 
Whittaker,  by  virtue  of  long  service  and 
irreproachable  chara.cter,  reigned  supreme. 

The  new  nurse  was  in  many  ways  a  servant 
after  his  own  heart.  She  treated  him  with 
the  respect  which  was  his  due,  and  neither 
by  word  nor  action  ridiculed  his  masters — 
the  crime  common  to  nearly  all  the  retainers 
of  Hazlewood  House.  The  only  fault  which 
"Whittaker  could  find  with  Mrs,  Miller  was 
on  account  of  her  rehgious  sentiments. 

For  Whittaker  was  an  intelligent  man, 
wbo  in  his  hours  of  leisure  improved  his 
mind.  For  theology  he  read  good  old- 
fnshioned,  one-sided  works  which  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  through  the  porch  of  the 
parish  church  lay  the  only  road  to  Heaven. 
Every  one  knows  that  it  is  delightful  to  give 
a  new-comer  the  benefit  of  one's  oWn  religious 
tenets— to  point  out  where  one  is  right  and 
the  other  wrong.  It  was  but  natural  that 
in  a  kindly  paternal  way  Whittaker  should 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  ascei-taining 
Mrs.  Miller's  orthodoxy. 

He  did  this  in  the  butler's  pantry,  whither 
she  had  one  day  come  on  some  errand.  It 
was  on  a  Monday,  and  Whittaker  began  by 
commenting  on  Mr.  Mordle's  sermon  of  the 
preceding  night.  He  little  guessed  what  a 
storm  his  words  would  raise— how  by  sheer 
accident  he  had  stumbled  on  a  way  of  turning 
this  calmd  00  king  woman  into  a  wild  en- 
thusiast. But  he  had,  in  fact,  struck  the 
fire  from  the  flint. 

She  forgot  all  about  her  errand,  and 
entered  into  religious  discussion  in  &  way 
that  took  the  male  disputant'u  breath  from 
him.     She  talked  about   selection  and  pre- 
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deBtination — ^the  utter  inefficacy  of  works  or 
faith  to  save — she  poonded  him  with  terrible 
texts  which  cut  off  the  hope  of  mercy  from 
all  save  the  elect,  until  poor  old  Whittaker 
fairly  gasped.  His  one-sided  studies  furnished 
no  weapons  with  which  to  meet  her  vehement 
attack.  All  he  could  do  was  to  shake  his 
head  pityingly  and  sigh  for  the  state  of  her 
mind.  In  this  he  was  little  different  from 
many  reputed  teachers  of  men. 

Suddenly,  as  if  remembering  where  she 
was,  Mrs.  Miller  grew  calm ;  but  evidently 
by  a  great  effort  of  self-control.  She  even 
apologised  for  her  excitement,  which  she 
hoped  Ml".  Whittaker  would  forget.  Then 
she  left  him. 

In  his  responsible  position  his  first  thought 
was  that  his  masters  ought  to  be  informed  of 
the  het^txiox  views  held  by  the  nurse.  But 
^  seemed  scarcely  fair  to  the  woman,  who, 
in  spite  of  all,  went  to  church  as  regularly  as 
the  other  servants.  So  he  did  not  mention 
the  matter  to  the  Talberts,  but,  overtaking 
Mr.  Mordle  as  the  latter  was  one  day  walk- 
ing into  the  town,  he,  with  all  respect,  told 
him  what  strange  ideas  Mrs.  Miller  held  on 
religions  subjects.  This  may  seem  presump- 
tion on  Whittaker's  part,  but  the  truth  is, 
that  the  dream  of  his  life  was,  that  had  not 
fate  made  him  a  butler  he  might  have  bcMBn 
a  clergyman.  And  a  very  imposing  one  he 
wonld  doubtless  have  made. 

"Ah!"  said  Mordle.  "Calvinism — dreary 
religion — most  dismal  and  dreary  of  all." 

Bie  curate  was  rather  short  with  Whit- 
taker. He  thought  the  old  servant  rather  a 
nuisance  and  somewhat  of  a  prig. 

"  Will  yon  see  her  and  talk  to  her,  sir  1 " 
asked  Whittaker  respectfully. 

"No — Calvinists  are  incurable.  But  tg 
please  you,  Whittaker,  I'll  preach  at  her 
some  Sunday." 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Mrs.  Miller  did 
not  inflict  her  Calvinism  upon  Beatrice,  as 
the  latter  seemed  to  find  the  new  nurse  per- 
fectly suited  to  her  duties.  It  was  clear 
that  Mrs.  Miller  had  become  strangely 
attached  to  her  young  mistress.  Nothing 
SBcmed  to  give  her  such  pleasure  as  perform- 
ing any  small  personal  service  which  Miss 
danson  required.  When  Beatrice  passed 
her,  the  woman's  dark  eyes  followed  her 
with  an  expression  of  almost  dog-like  affec 
tion.  On  her  part  Beatrice  treated  the  nurse 
^th  a  consideration  not  always  shown  by 
the  most  amiable  towards  their  servants.  It 
was  vulgarly  said  among  the  household  that 
Mn.  Miller,  quiet  as  she  was,  had  managed 
to  get  the  length  of  Miss  Clausen's  foot. 

Whether  Mrs.  Miller  was  unduly  favoured 


or  not,  things  at  Hazlewood  House  ran  on 
smoothly.  Perhaps  it  was  the  perfect  order 
in  which  the  gear  worked  that  induced  the 
nurse  to  take  a  day's  holiday. 

It  was  the  day  after  Mr.  Mordle  had  made 
and  lost  his  venture.  Horace  and  Herbert 
pottering  about  the  gardens,  saw  the  bright- 
haired  boy  going  out  in  charge  of  the  parlour^ 
maid.  This  was  an  infraction  of  rules  which 
could  not  be  overlooked.  Thcv  demanded 
the  cause,  and  were  told  that  Mrs.  J^Iiller 
had  gone  for  a  day's  holiday. 

Of  course  the  brothers  said  no  more, 
but  upon  seeing  Beatrice  they  mentioned  the 
matter  to  her.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  told 
her  she  might  go  for  the  day." 

The  Talberts  were  too  polite  to  blame 
Beatrice  in  words,  but  a  slight  elevation  of 
four  eyebrows  showed  their  owners'  discon- 
tent. Beatrice,  in  giving  a  sei-vant  a  holiday, 
had  taken  a  liberty. 

"  Where  has  she  gone  1 "  asked  Herbert, 
who  liked  to  know  that  his  servants  were 
spending  their  time  properly. 

"To  London,  I  suppose,"  said  Beatrice, 
carelessly. 

Now  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Miller  spent 
her  holiday  was  as  follows  : — 

She  rose  at  an  early  hour  and  walked  from 
Hazlewood  House  to  the  cross  roads.  Here 
she  waited  until  the  lumbering  old-fashioned 
'bus  came  in  sight.  She  took  a  seat  in  it, 
and  was  in  due  time  deposited  at  the  Black- 
town  station.  At  Blacktown  she  took  the 
train  to  Weymouth,  which  fashionable  water- 
ing-place she  reached  about  eleven  o'clock. 

It  was,  however,  clear  that  she  had  not 
come  here  to  enjoy  a  day  at  the  seaside.  In- 
stead of  going  at  once  to  the  gay  esplanade, 
she  sought  the  shades  of  the  general  wait- 
ing-room— here  she  remained  an  hour. 

She  then  embarked  in  another  train ;  one* 
that  i*an  on  a  single  line  of  railway — i^an 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  way  with  the  sea  on 
one  side,  and  a  mighty  hill  of  smooth,  rounded 
pebbles,  known  as  the  Chesil  Beach,  on  the 
other,  whilst  in  front  of  it  loomed  tall, 
serrated,  precipitous  cliffs,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  its  destination. 

Mrs.  Miller  paid  no  attention  to  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  place.  She  stepped 
from  the  train  and  walked  out  of  the  little 
station  in  a  methodical,  business-like  way. 
It  was  evident  that  the  woman  had  not  come 
so  far  on  a  mere  pleasure  jaunt. 

It  was  a  burning  day.  The  sun  shot 
down  its  rays  fiercely  on  the  treeless, 
shadeless,  barren  island,  or  so-called  island. 
Mrs.  Miller's  black  garments  seemed  scarcely 
suitable  to  such  weather — her  frame  certainly 
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not  strong  enough  to  toil  up  those  clilEs  of 
oolitic  limestone  which  frowned  down  upon 
her.  No  wonder  she  turned  to  the  cabstand. 
The  two  or  three  cabs  which  it  boasted  were 
rickety  old  machines,  but  the  horses  which 
were  between  the  shafts  were  strong  ones. 
Horses  need  be  strong  to  earn  a  living  in 
this  land* 

She  drove  a  bargain  after  the  manner  of 
her  kind,  then  took  her  seat  in  one  of  the 
dusty  vehicles.  She  was  driven  through  the 
little  grey  town  which  lies  at  the  foot  of, 
and  stretches  a  long  way  up  the  hill.  The 
horse  toiled  up  the  steep  street :  on  and  on 
until  the  occupant  of  the  cab  looked  down  on 
the  tpps  of  the  houses  which  ishe  had  just 
passed.  Then  a  turn,  and  a  bit  of  level  ground, 
another  turn  and  a  steep  hill ;  so  on  and  on 
in  a  zigzag  course  until  the  table-land  which 
lies  at  the  top  of  Portland  Island  was  some- 
how reached,  an  event  which  must  have  been 
grateful  alike  to  the  horse  and  the  occupant 
of  the  cab,  supposing  the  latter  only  possessed 
of  nerves  of  ordinary  strength  and  therefore 
apt  to  rebel  against  being  drawn  up  hills 
as  steep  as  the  side  of  a  hoiise. 

Some  time  before  the  cab  reached  the  top  of  ^ 
the  cliffs  it  had  at  intervals  passed  gangs 
of  men  working  by  the  roadside.  At  a  dis- 
tance these  men  looked  little  different  f rqm 
ordinary  navvies,  but  a  closer  inspection 
showed  that  the  garments  of  most  of  them 
consisted  of  a  dark  yellow  jersey  covered  by 
a  sleeveless  jacket  of  light  fustian  or  some 
such  material.  This  jacket,  moreover,  was 
stamped  in  various  places  with  the  govern- 
ment broad  arrow.  Every  man  wore  gaiters 
and  a  curiously-sfiaped  cap,  under  which  no 
hair  was  visible.  Occasionally  one  might  be 
seen  who  moved  with  a  certain  stiffness  in  his 
gait,  as  if  something  which  he  would  willingly 
have  dispensed  with  restrained  the  natural 
elasticity  of  his  lower  limbs.  Here  and  there 
the  monotony  of  the  attire  was  broken  by  the 
appearance  of  some  who  were  dressed  in  blue 
instead  of  yellow ;  but  taken  altogether  the 
dress,  if  comfortable  and  enduring,  was 
scarcely  one  which  a  man  being  a  free  agent 
would  choose  for  himself. 

The  gangs  which  Mrs.  Miller  passed  on 
the  roadside  were  for  the  most  part  engaged 
in  handing  lumps  of  turf  from  man  to  man. 
They  performed  these  duties  in  a  listless  per- 
functory manner,  although  standing  on  the 
hill-side  above  every  band  of  workers  were 
two  men  in  long  dark  coats  with  the  shining 
buttons  of  authority,  and  each  of  these  men 
held  a  rifle  with  flxed  bayonet. 

Farther  away  in  the  quarries  could  be  seen 
many  other  such  gangs,    digging,   delving, 


hauling,  wheeling  barrows,  and  performing 
other  operations  needful  for  extracting  the 
famed  Portland  stone  from  the  ground. 

After  passing  various  sentries,  and  driving 
for  some  distance  along  the  level  ground, 
Mrs.  Miller's  cab  reached  a  beautiful,  tall, 
buttressed  wall ;  skirting  this  it  turned  at 
right  angles  and  very  soon  drew  up  before 
an  imposing  entrance  built  of  grey  stone, 
and  bearing  over  the  archway  the  royal  arms 
of  England.  This  was  the  entrance  to  Her 
Majesty's  prison  of  Portland. 

In  front  of  it,  across  the  road,  stretched 
the  governor's  garden,  still  brilliant  with 
flowers,  and  looking  like  a  glorious  oasis  in 
the  midst  of  a  barren  land.  A  man  who  in 
discharge  of  his  duties  has  to  live  on  the  top 
of  Portland  Island,  wants  a  garden  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Without  it  the  monotony 
of  the  place  would  drive  him  mad. 

But  Mrs.  Miller  did  not  even  look  at  the 
gay  beds.  She  dismounted,  and  after  telling 
the  cabman  to  wait  for  her,  walked  boldly 
through  the  prison  gate. 

She  was  immediately  accosted  by  a  portly 
good-tempered-looking  janitor,  whose  gold- 
laced  cap  spoke  of  superior  standing.  He 
ushered  her  into  a  little  waiting-room  just 
inside  the  gate,  and  asked  her  to  state  her 
business.  Mrs.  Miller's  business  was  to  see 
one  of  the  convicts,  by  name  Maurice  Harvey. 

Now,  convicts  are  only  allowed  to  see  their 
friends  once  in  six  months ;  so  the  janitor 
shook  his  head  dubiously.  Still,  as  Mrs. 
Miller  was  a  most  respectable-looking  woman, 
he  said  he  would  mention  the  matter  to  the 
governor.  He  begged  the  lady  to  take  a  chair 
and  then  left  her. 

She  sat  for  some  time  in  the  bare  little 
waiting-room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
decorated  with  notices  requesting  visitors  to 
the  prison  not  to  offer  the  warders  any 
money,  but  to  deposit  such  donations  as  they 
wished  to  make  in  boxes  which  were  hung 
against  the  wall  for  the  benefit  of  discharged 
prisoners  and  the  officers'  schools  respec- 
tively. After  a  while  the  good-natured 
janitor  returned.  He  told  Mrs.  Miller  that 
the  convict  had  not  seen  a  friend  for  many 
months,  so  upon  his  return  from  work  he 
would  be  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  her. 
She  must  give  her  name. 

She  wrote  it  down ;  then  waited  patiently. 
By  and  by  there  was  a  measured  tramp  of 
many  heavy  feet,  and  she  knew  the  convicts 
were  returning  to  dinner.  After  the  tramp 
had  died  away,  a  warder  made  his  appearance 
and  told  her  to  follow  him. 

It  was  but  a  step.  He  opened  a  door  in 
the  rear  of  the  waiting-room,  and  Mrs.  Miller 
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foond  herself  in  a  place  which  could  suggest 
nothing  else  than  a  den  at  a  zoological  garden, 
one  aide  of  the  room  being  formed  of  iron 
bars  about  six  inches  apart.  And  opposite  was 
a  similar  den  with  its  front  turned  towards  it 
and  entered  by  another  door,  and  between 
the  two  was  a  space,  a  narrow  den,  entered 
by  another  door  and  containing  a  stooL 

Presently  the  door  of  the  middle  den 
opened  and  a  warder  entered  and  seated  him- 
self upon  the  stool:  then  the  furthest  door 
opemed,  and  one  of  the  blue-habited  convicts 
talked  up  to  the  bars,  and  gave  his  visitor 
a  nod  of  careless  recognition. 

As  a  rule  when  a  female  friend  is  per- 
mitted to  see  a  convict  there  is  weeping  and 
wailing.  Hands  lure  stretched  out  through 
the  bars  across  the  open  space,  and  if  the 
two  persons  are  of  ordinary  stature,  finger- 
tips may  just  meet.  This  is  better  than 
nothing.  Time  was  when  no  open  space 
divided  the  friends;  they  could  kiss  and 
almost  embrace  through  one  set  of  bars. 
But  it  was  found  that  the  visitor's  kiss 
often  transferred  a  half-sovereign  from  her 
mouth  to  the  convict's.  A  kindly  action, 
no  doubt,  but  one  which  when  discovered 
led  the  man  into  trouble,  knocked  oft  good- 
conduct  marks,  and  lengthened  his  time 
of  imprisonment.  So  now  there  is  a  space 
of  something  like  five  feet  between  the 
visitor  and  the  visited. 

With  these  two  there  was  no  weeping,  no 
stretching  out  of  hands.  In  fact,  as  Mrs. 
Miller  looked  at  the  caged  creature  in  front 
of  her,  an  expression  very  nearly  akin  to 
hatred  settled  on  her  strongly-marked  fea^ 
tiire&  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  close-clipped 
crown,  shaven  cheeks,  and  ugly  attire,  the 
convict  was  by  no  means  ill-looking.  His  fea- 
tures were  straight,  and  might  even  have  been 
called  refined.  He  was  above  the  middle 
height,  broad-shouldered,  and  healthy-looking. 
His  teeth  were  good,  and  his  hands,  although 
tough  and  hardened  with  toil,  were  not  the 
hands  of  one  who  has  laboured  from  his 
childhood.  His  eyes  had  a  cruel,  crafty  look 
in  them ;  but  this  look  might  have  been 
acquired  since  his  incarceration.  Indeed, 
HiK.  Miller  had  noticed  the  same  expression 
in  the  eyes  of  every  convict  whom  she  had 
met  on  the  road  to  the  prison. 

Mrs.  Miller  looked  through  her  bars  at 
the  convict ;  the  convict  looked  through  his 
bars  at  Mrs.  Miller;  the  warder  between 
them  sat  on  his  stool  sublimely  indifferent, 
tnd  for  a  while  there  was  silence.  The 
eonvict  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  Oh,  it*8  you,  is  it  %  "  he  said. 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  said  Mrs.  Miller. 


"  Well,  what  do  you  want  1  To  see  how  I 
am  getting  on?" 

He  spoke  quite  jauntily.  His  visitor  gazed 
at  him  scornfully. 

"  Oh,  I*m  in  splendid  health,"  he  con- 
tinued. **  Physically,  I'm  twice  the  man  I 
was  when  I  came  here.  Begular  hours,  re- 
gular meals,  regular  work.  Constitution 
quite  set  up.  l^o  chance  of  my  dying  before 
my  term's  up." 

''No,  I'm  afraid  there  isn't,"  said  Mrs. 
Miller  with  such  bitterness  that  the  impassive 
warder  glanced  at  her,  and  wondered  what 
manner  of  prisoner's  friend  this  was. 

The  prisoner's  face  changed.  He  scowled 
at  her  as  darkly  as  she  had  scowled  at  him. 

"  When  will  your  time  be  upf  she  asked 
sharply.  "  Can  you  tell  me  I "  she  added, 
turning  to  the  warder. 

"  Can't  say  exactly,"  answered  the  warder. 
"  He's  in  blue,  so  he's  in  his  last  year." 

Mrs.  Miller  shuddered.  Her  hands  clenched 
themselves  involuntarily. 

''I  want  to  know,"  she  said,  addressing 
the  convict,  "  what  arrangements  you  will  be 
willing  to  make  when  you  come  out.  That 
is  the  object  of  my  visit." 

The  man  looked  at  her  mockingly.  "  I 
have  thought  of  nothing  as  yet,"  he  said, 
''except  the  joy  I  shall  feel  at  once  more 
returning  to  the  arms  of  my  devoted  wife." 

The  woman's  dark  eyes  blazed.  She  leant 
her  face  against  the  harSf  and  glared  at  the 
shaven  face  before  her.  "  How  much  money 
do  you  want  1 "  she  whispered. 

The  convict  shrugged  his  uninteresting-' 
looking  shoulders.  "  Money  is  an  after  consid- 
eration— I  am  pining  for  connubial  felicity." 

She  turned  and  paced  the  narrow  space. 
The  warder  grew  quite  interested  in  the 
interview.  As  a  rule  his  duties  were  very 
monotonous.  He  recognised  the  fact  that  the 
present  convei'sation  was  out  of  the  ordinary 
run.  The  woman  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
his  presence.  She  stamped  her  foot,  and 
turned  fiercely  to  the  convict. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said ;  "  will  you  go  to 
America,  Australia,  anywhere  1  Money  will 
be  found." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  polite  convict. 
"  Besides,  sir,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
warder  with  an  assumed  air  of  deference, 
"  I  believe  it  is  a  sine  qud  nony  I  mean  it  is 
indispensable,  that  for  some  time  I  must 
report  myself  to  the  police  once  a  month  % " 

The  warder  nodded. 

"God  help  us ! "  murmured  the  woman. 
Then  turning  to  the  convict,  she  said  : — 

"You'll  let  me  know  when  you  are  re- 
leased ] " 
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"  Oh,  yes.  I'll  let  you  know  fast  enough. 
Tou'll  be  one  of  the  first  I  shall  come  and 
see.  Now,  if  youVe  nothing  more  to  say, 
I'll  ask  to  be  taken  back  to  my  dinner.  Grood 
and  plentiful  as  the  fare  is,  I  like  it  warm 
better  than  cold." 

The  stolid  warder  could  not  help  smiling. 
The  time  usually  allotted  for  an  interview 
with  a  prisoner  had  by  no  means  expired.  It 
was  a  new  experience  to  find  a  convict  of  his 
own  free  will  curtailing  his  privilege.  He 
turned  inquiringly  to  Mrs.  Miller. 

"  (Jot  anything  more  to  say  to  him  1 "  he 
asked. 

"  No,"  she  answered  sullenly.  The  convict 
made  her  a  polite  bow  as  she  turned  and 
walked  to  the  door  of  her  own  den.  She 
stood  outside  on  the  gravel  for  a  moment, 
and  gazed  moodily  after  No.  1,080  as  he  was 
conducted  by  his  guardian  across  the  open 
space  and  vanished  from  sight  round  the 
chapel  on  the  way  to  his  own  ceU.  Then 
she  entered  the  waiting-room,  where  she 
found  the  civil  official  who  had  at  first 
accosted  her. 

Prom  him  she  ascertained  the  proper  office 
at  which  the  inquiry  she  wanted  answered 
should  be  made ;  and  upon  applying  there 
learnt  that  No.  1,080,  supposing  he  continued 
to  conduct  himself  as  he  had  hitherto  done, 
that  is,  earning  the  maximum  of  eight  good 
marks  a  day,  would  obtain  his  ticket-of-leave 
in  about  six  months'  time. 

**  Then  what  becomes  of  him  1 "  she  asked. 
"  Do  you  just  put  him  outside  the  gate,  and 
tell  him  to  be  off?" 

The  officer  smiled.  "  Oh  dear,  no.  He  is 
asked  if  he  has  any  friends  to  go  to,  or  where 
he  wants  to  go  to.  His  fare  is  paid  to  that 
place.  He  is  given  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
little  money.  After  that  he  must  do  the  best 
he  can." 

Mrs.  Miller  looked  thoughtful.  "  Is  there 
any  one  I  could  write  to  and  ask  to  be  told 
the  day  he  will  come  out  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Certainly.  If  you  are  a  relation  or  friend, 
and  willing  to  look  after  him,  and  wrote  to 
the  governor  to  that  effect,  no  doubt  you 
would  hear  from  him." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Miller.  Then  she 
gathered  up  her  black  skirts,  and  left  the 
prison.  She  found  her  cab,  and  was  driven 
back  to  the  railway  station.  It  was  some 
time  before  a  train  left  for  Weymouth ;  so 
she  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Chesil  Beach, 
and  sat  down  gazing  out  over  the  sea.  Her 
lips  moved,  although  the  rest  of  her  body 
was  motionless.  She  was  praying,  and  the 
petition  she  offered  up  was  that  Heaven  in 
its  mercy  would  remove  from  earth  a  certain 


convict  before  the  day  came  upon  which  he 
would  be  entitled  to  demand  his  freedom.  A 
curious  prayer  for  a  religious  woman  to  make, 
but  after  all  not  stranger  than  the  prayers 
offered  up  by  antagonistic  armies. 

The  train  started  at  last,  and  took  her  to 
Weymouth.  Here  she  obtained  refreshment, 
of  which,  indeed,  she  stood  much  in  need. 
Somehow  she  made  a  mistake  in  the  time, 
and  missed  the  afternoon  train.  The  conse- 
quence  was  that  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock 
when  she  rang  the  bell  of  that  methodically- 
conducted  establishment,  Hazlewood  House. 
And  the  rule  of  Hazlewood  House  was  that 
no  servant  should  on  any  pretence  be  out  of 
doors  after  half-past  nine,  or,  unless  the 
presence  of  company  demanded  it,  out  of  bed 
after  half -past  ten. 

Her  masters  were  in  waiting,  and  at  once 
took  her  to  task.  She  explained  that  she  had 
missed  the  train. 

"  What  train  1 "  asked  Horace. 

"The  train  from  Weymouth,  sir." 

'*  But  Miss  Clauson  told  us  you  were  gone 
to  London." 

"  Miss  Clauson  made  a  mistake,  sir." 

Horace  felt  nettled  at  the  idea  of  any  one 
who  held  even  a  vicarious  authoritv  from 
himself  making  a  mistake.  So  he  said,  with 
some  asperity,  "  This  must  not  occur  again^ 
Mrs.  Miller." 

"  And,"  added  Herbert,  "  the  next  time 
you  want  a  holiday  kindly  mention  the  fact 
to  us  as  well  as  to  Miss  Clauson.  We  have  & 
rule  in  these  matters." 

Mrs.  Miller  curtsied,  and  left  the  room. 

*'She  is  a  curious-looking  woman,"  said 
Horace.  "I  wonder  if  we  were  right  in 
taking  her  without  a  character  f " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

JUMPING   AT   CONCLUSIONS. 

Mb.  Mordle  went  away  the  next  week. 
He  cairied  his  sorrow  with  him,  manfully 
resolved  to  do  all  he  could  to  leave  it  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  or  the  Matterhom^ 
to  sink  it  in  the  Lake  of  Maggiore  or  Como,. 
or  to  cast  it  upon  the  flowing  Rhine.  He  told 
himself  with  such  cheerfulness  as  he  could 
muster  that  he  was  deeply  wounded  but  not 
killed.  Before  he  tied  the  label  on  his  port- 
manteau he  discharged  what  his  keen  sense 
of  honour  told  him  was  a  duty.  He  called 
on  the  Talberts  and  informed  them  how  he 
had  fared  with  Beatrice. 
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They  were  very  busy  bottling  off  a  quarter- 
cask  of  sherry.  They  found  that  buying 
their  wine  in  wood  saved  them,  Heaven 
knows  how  much.  Now,  bottling  wine  is  a 
nice,  dignified,  yet,  withal,  cheerful  operation, 
in  the  performance  of  which  a  duke  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen.  If  I  had  the  wine 
to  bottle  I  would  work  at  it  ten  hours  a  day. 
So  when  the  brothers  heard  that  Mr.  Mordle 
wished  particularly  to  see  them,  he  was  asked 
to  step  down  into  the  cellar. 

Into  the  cellar  he  went.  Not  a  bad  place 
on  such  a  sultry  day.  He  found  Horace 
seated  on  a  low  stool  with  his  long  straight 
legs  spread  out  on  either  side  of  the  cask,  in 
something  of  the  attitude  of  a  reversed 
Bacchus.  He  was  filling  the  bottles  with 
the  golden  fluid,  whilst  Herbert  stood  near 
him  and  after  dipping  the  corks  into  a  little 
basin  full  of  wine  manipulated  them  with  a 
cork  squeezer  and  eventually  drove  them  into 
their  resting-place  by  aid  of  a  small  spade- 
shaped  mallet.  As  each  bottle  was  filled, 
corked,  and  put  aside,  Herbert  made  a  chalk 
mark  on  a  board,  and  every  fourth  mark  he 
crossed  with  another  so  that  the  tally  could 
be  easily  counted.  The  whole  performance 
was  beautifully  methodical  and  businesslike, 
reflecting  great  credit  on  the  actors. 

With  their  native  politeness,  the  moment 
Mr.  Mordle  came  in  sight,  they  ceased  their 
oocapation.  Horace  turned  the  tap  and  rose 
from  the  half- filled  bottle,  Herbert  left  the 
cork  half  driven  in.  They  greeted  their 
visitor  and  apologised  for  bringing  him  down 
to  the  lower  regions.  Although  they  wore 
large  coarse  white  aprons  fashioned  somewhat 
Hke  a  girl's  pinafore,  they  looked  two  well- 
bred  gentlemen. 

"  I  say,"  said  the  curate  nervously,  "  you 
know  Fm  off  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Yes.     We  wish  you  a  pleasant  trip." 

**  Thanks.  Sure  to  enjoy  myself.  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  before  I  go."  They 
begged  him  to  speak.  They  thought  it 
was  some  petty  parish  matter  on  his 
mind. 

**  Do  you  mind  taking  off  your  aprons  for 
a  minute  I  Somehow  my  news  doesn't  seem 
to  fit  in  with  them." 

Mr.  Mordle  was  a  privileged  person.  He 
could  say  and  do  what  few  others  could. 
Moreover,  his  manner  showed  them  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  conmiunicate. 

Without  a  word  they  imtied  their  pinafores, 
folded  them  up,  and  laid  them  across  the 
sherry  cask. 

**  Shall  we  go  up  stairs  f "  asked  Horace. 

"Oh  dear,  no.  This  will  do  capitally. 
What  I  want  to  tell  you  is  this.     Last  week 


I  asked  Miss  Clauson  to  marry  me.  She 
refused.     Thought  you  ought  to  know." 

Horace  looked  at  Herbert ;  Herbert  looked 
at  Horace.  They  stroked  their  beeuxls  medita- 
tively, but  for  some  time  neither  spoke. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Mordle,  "that's  all." 

"I  think,  Mordle,"  said  Horace  sadly, 
"  you  should  have  consulted  us  first." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Herbert. 

"  Don't  see  it  at  all.  Miss  Clauson  is  of 
age.    But  it  doesn't  matter — I  tell  you  now." 

The  brothers  shook  their  heads  gravely. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Sylvanus,  "  because  I'm 
going  away  to  cure  myself.  When  I  come 
back  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  visit  you  as 
before.     You  needn't  be  afraid." 

"  Miss  Clauson  must  decide,"  said  Horace. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Herbert. 

So  the  matter  was  left  and  Mr.  Mordle 
went  away  on  his  hard-earned  holiday  with  a 
clear  conscience  if  a  heavy  heart. 

The  brothers  returned  to  their  fascinating 
occupation,  and  worked  away  for  some  time 
in  silence.  Three  dozen  of  sherry  must  have 
been  bottled  before  Horace  spoke. 

"  It  is  time  Beatrice  was  married." 

"  Yes,"  said  his  brother ;  "  but  she  isn't  a 
marrying  girl.     She  takes  after  us,  I  think." 

There  was  always  a  comfort  in  this  reflec- 
tion ;  especially  now,  when  the  fame  of  Miss 
Clausen's  good  looks  had  spread  through  half 
Westshire. 

It  was  indeed  time  that  a  suitable  suitor 
made  his  appearance.  The  chances  were 
that  in  a  year  oi"  two  the  girl  might  fall 
into  her  uncles'  old-maidish  ways.  For  the 
Talberts  were  now  getting  into  a  domestic 
groove  down  which  it  seemed  likely  they 
would  slide  until  the  end  of  their  lives. 
They  had  of  course  seen  the  great  world  and 
the  vanities  thereof,  and  now  they  found 
that  there  was  nothing  like  home,  sweet 
home — especially  when  the  disposition  of  the 
home- lover  is  such  that  he  takes  an  immense 
interest  in  every  detail  which  makes  up  that 
sweetness.  "With  the  exception  of  the  peren- 
nial visit  to  town,  they  had  not  left  Hazle- 
wood  House  for  any  length  of  time,  since 
they  settled  down  to  rule  its  fortunes.  They 
went  to  London  this  year  for  the  last  week 
in  May  and  the  whole  of  June.  But  Miss 
Clauson  did  not  accompany  them.  She  said 
outright  that  she  hated  London,  and  loved 
Oakbury  and  its  belongings.  So  at  Oakbury 
she  stayed.  A  very  curious  choice  on  the 
part  of  a  young  lady  who  might,  had  she 
wished  to  do  so,  have  spent  the  London 
season  mingling  in  the  pursuits  and  gaieties 
of  what  is  called  the  upper  circle. 

However,  her  decision  was  a  certain  relief 
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them  to  town,  they  would  hardly  have  known 
what  to  do  with  her.  A  handsome  niece 
staying  with  them  at  their  hotel  would  be — 
welly  if  not  a  nuisance,  a  responsibility. 
Approving  as  they  did  in  the  main  of  her 
treatment  of  Lady  Clauson  they  could  not 
counsel  her  to  go  to  her  father's  house. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  families  they 
knew  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
taken  charge  of  a  niece  of  theirs,  but  Beat- 
rice's staying  at  another  establishment  whilst 
Sir  Maingay  was  in  town  would  clearly  show 
the  world  that  there  was  a  family  feud. 
Nothing  in  the  Talberts'  eyes  was  worse 
than  a  proclaimed  family  feud.  Hence  it 
was  that  even  now  they  spoke  of  Beatrice 
as  only  being  on  a  visit  to  them.  This  deli- 
cacy on  their  part  was  a  costly  matter,  for 
had  they  brought  themselves  to  consider  the 
girl  as  part  of  the  house,  they  might  with 
perfect  justice  and  propriety  have  associated 
her  with  themselves  in  the  June  audit,  so 
giving  Horace  another  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  skill  in  accounts  and  estimates. 

So  when  Miss  Clauson  refused  to  go  to 
London  she  extricated  her  uncles  from  a 
dilemma.  She  stayed  at  Hazlewood  House 
and  for  five  weeks  ruled  Whittaker  and  the 
other  staid  servants  as  well  as  she  could. 

The  Talberts  had  now  settled  down  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Autumn  or  winter 
would  make  Uttle  difference  to  them.  They 
were  not,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  enthusi- 
astic sportsmen.  Sometimes  they  accepted 
an  invitation  for  a  day  or  two's  shooting ; 
but  that  acceptance  depended  more  on  the 
quality  of  the  host  than  on  that  of  the  sport. 
Although  when  they  did  shoot,  they  shot 
ffiurly  well — as  they  did  most  other  things — 
it  i^ay  be  taken  for  granted  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  proper  treatment  of  game 
was  more  valuable  when  the  game  was  lying 
in  the  larder,  than  when  it  was  flying  or 
running  about.  They  could  advise  you  how 
to  baste  a  hare  much  better  than  how  to 
shoot)  him.  So  it  was  that  after  their  visit 
to  London  they  looked  upon  themselves  as 
pretty  well  fixed  at  Hazlewood  House  until 
the  next  spring. 

Beatrice  was  now  just  past  twenty-two ; 
It  really  was  high  time  that  a  suitor 
came,  and  the  "  Tabbies,"  who  could  easily 
have  adapted  their  feminine  gifts  to  matcii- 
making,  began  to  think  over  the  eligible 
young  men  in  the  county. 

Then  Fate  produced  some  one,  whom,  until 
now,  she  had  kept  in  the  background.  But 
whether  eligible  or  not  is  a  matter  we  must 
discover  by  and  by. 


Beatrice  entering  the  library  one  morning 
early  in  August  found  her  uncles  in  high 
conclave.  She  saw  at  once  that  something 
had  happened,  and  for  the  moment  feared  to 
hear  that  the  red  currant  jelly  recently  made 
from  their  own  receipt,  and  almost  under 
their  own  supervision,  had  turned  mouldy. 
It  was  not  that  Miss  Clauson  was  particularly 
fond  of  red  currant  jelly,  her  fears  were 
simply  on  account  of  the  distress  such  a 
catastrophe  would  cause  her  uncles'  kindly 
natiires.  However,  the  matter  was  not  so 
serious  as  she  imagined. 

Uncle  Horace  handed  her  an  open  letter. 
''B.ead  that,  my  dear,  and  tell  us  how  we 
shall  answer  it."     She  read  the  following  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Talbert.  You  and  your  brother 
have  several  times  asked  me  to  pay  you 
a  visit.  May  I  come  for  a  week  or  two 
this  vacation )  I  am  rather  knocked  up  by 
hard  work,  and  my  doctor  tells  me  I  had 
better  spend  some  time  in  a  quiet  place  in 
the  country.  So  I  remembered  your  kind 
invitation ;  and  if  quite  convenient  to  you, 
would  come  straight  from  Oxford  to  your 
house.  Of  course,  although  rather  over- 
worked,  I  am  not  an  invalid  or  I  should  not 
think  of  trespassing  on  you.  Yours  sincerely, 
Frank  Carruthers." 

"Who  is  Frank  Carruthersr*  asked 
Beatrice.     "  Some  relation  to  us,  is  he  not  % 

"  His  mother  was  my  father's  half-sister. 

"What  relation  does  that  make  him  to 
me?" 

Herbert  stroked  his  beard  and  grappled 
with  the  problem.  "  He  must  be  your  half 
first  cousin  once  removed,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  £xactly  so,"  said  Horace. 

This  point  being  settled,  Miss  Clauson 
requested  fui*ther  information  about  Mr. 
Carruthers.  Thereupon  Horace  went  into 
family  history,  which  it  will  perhaps  be 
better  for  us  to  look  up  on  our  own  account. 
On  such  occasions  Horace  was  apt  to  become 
rather  prosy. 

Old  Talbert's  half-sister,'  who  was  some 
years  younger  than  himself,  married,  jujst 
before  the  successful  coup  came  off,  a  man 
named  Cai*ruthers.  It  was  no  great  match, 
and  if  Mr.  Carruthers  found  domestic  bliss 
it  was  well  -that  he  made  his  matrimonial 
arrangements  before  the  "  boom "  in  oil, 
tobacco,  com  or  whatever  it  was,  sent  Mr, 
Talbert  to  Hazlewood  House  and  county 
society.  Had  he  deferred  it  till  then  the 
chances  are  that  Mr.  Talbert  would  have 
insisted  on  his  sister  doing  better;  for 
Carruthers  had  only  a  moderate  fixed  income, 
as  manager  of  some  works  in  the  north. 

Somehow,  after  her  marriage  his  half-sister 
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slipped  away  from  Mr.  Talbert's  life.  As 
whole  sisters  and  brothers  so  often  do  the 
name  this  fact  is  not  astonishing.  Mrs. 
Garruthers  had  several  children — but  one 
after  another  they  died  ofE.  She  wrote  to 
her  half-brother  announcing  the  birth  or 
the  death  of  each.  He  answered  her  letters 
m  a  congratulatory  or  consolatory  way  as 
the  occasion  required.  This  was  about  all 
the  correspondence  which  passed  between 
them.  When  Horace  and  Herbert  were 
lanky  boys  in  Eton  jackets  and  round  ooUars, 
Frank  Garruthers  was  bom,  and  actually 
lived  long  enough  to  give  promise  of  growing 
ap  Indeed,  his  father  before  he  died  saw 
his  only  surviving  child  a  strapping  young 
fellow  of  seventeen. 

Mr.  Garruthers  left  his  widow  an  annuity 
for  life  and  a  few  hundreds  in  ready  money. 
She  lived  well  within  her  income  and  ex- 
pended her  capital  in  finishing  her  son's 
education.  She  may  have  had  some  of  old 
Talbert's  views  of  things  in  general  although 
lacking  his  means  of  carrying  them  out.  Any- 
way she  sent  her  boy  to  Oxford.  There,  for 
throe  or  four  terms  he  behaved  disgracefully. 

He  got  into  scrapes,  difficalties,  and  debt. 
So  far,  indeed,  into  the  last  that  his  mother 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  her  life,  ^plied 
to  Mr.  Talbert  for  assistance.  This  was 
given  readily  and  the  young  man  was  once 
more  set  ofE  straight. 

Then  suddenly  Mrs,  Garruthers  died. 
Oat  of  her  annuity  she  had  saved  enough 
each  year  to  pay  a  premium  of  assurance, 
and  Frank,  then  just  twenty-one,  found  that 
her  foresight  and  love  put  him  in  possession 
of  some  seventeen  hundred  pounds. 

Whatever  his  faults  might  have  been  he 
was  passionately  attached  to  his  mother. 
Her  death  seemed  to  make  a  changed  man 
of  him.  He  immediately  paid  back  Mr. 
Talbert's  loan — better  still,  he  went  to  work 
like  a  horse — an  intellectual  horse,  of  course. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  became  one  of 
the  most  shining  lights  of  his  year  and  was, 
in  due  time,  rewarded  by  a  fellowship. 

This  was  lucky;  for  after  having  repaid 
Mr.  Talbert  he  had  only  enough  money  left 
to  carry  him  to  the  end  of  his  Oxford  course. 

Eventually  he  settled  down  to  try  and  make 
his  liring,  or  augment  the  emoluments  of  his 
fellowship,  as  an  Oxford  "  coach."  At  that 
particular  time  the  supply  of  coaches  was 
beyond  the  demand,  so  for  some  years,  in 
spite  of  his  brilliant  reputation,  passengers 
— or  pupils — ^were  few.  But  he  stuck  to 
the  business  and  latterly  had  been  given  as 
much,  even  more,  than  he  could  manage. 
Hence  the  overwork. 


All  this  luicle  Horace  told  Beatrice  in  his 
own  fashion — all  except  the  wild-oat  episode. 
That  was  past  and  gone ;  Frank  was  now  a 
successful  man,  so  his  youthful  sins  might 
be  forgotten. 

Beatrice  until  now  knew  nothing  about 
her  fractional  cousin.  An  intermittent  and 
languishing  correspondence  had  existed  be- 
tween her  mother  and  Mrs.  Garruthers,  but 
upon  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Sir  Maingay 
had  not  the  least  interest  in  keeping  up  any 
form  of  relationship  with  Mrs.  Garruthers. 
It  ia  doubtful  whether  he  even  knew  of  her 
existence.  The  Talberts,  who  were  far  too 
proud  to  disown  any  of  their  kin,  had  met 
the  young  man  several  times  and  had  liked 
what  they  had  seen  of  him.  They  had  asked 
him  to  Oakbury,  and  after  excusing  himself 
onoe  or  twice  he  was  now  coining  there. 

''Is  he  a  clergyman f  asked  Beatrice. 
"  He  must  be,  I  suppose." 

"No,"  said  Herbert.  "He  never  took 
orders.  The  fellowship  he  holds  did  not 
make  that  indispensable." 

"They  ought  all  to  be  like  that,"  said 
Beatrice.  "Men  oughtn't  to  be  forced  or 
bribed  to  enter  the  church.  Besides,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  they  ought  not  to  make  a  man 
give  up  his  fellowship  when  he  marries. 
Just  as  he  wants  more  money  they  take 
it  from  him.  He  must  either  give  up  his 
wife  or  his  income." 

Miss  Glauson  was  growing  quite  a  philo- 
sopher on  the  subject  of  marriage.  She 
spoke  about  it  as  if  it  were  an  impossibility 
that  she  herself  would  ever  be  interested  in 
the  matter. 

"  My  dear,"  said  uncle  Horace,  gallantly, 
"I  don't  think  a  man  would  consider  two 
hundred  a  year  a  great  sacrifice  if  you  were 
in  the  question." 

She  smiled  faintly  at  the  compliment. 
"Still  the  system  must  be  bad,"  she  said. 
"  It  might  lead  to  all  sorts  of  unhappiness. 
A  man  might  keep  his  marriage  a  dead 
secret — might  not  marry  at  all.  All  sorts 
of  misery  might  result." 

"You  may  be  sure,"  said  Herbert,  "what 
is — is  best." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Horace. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  bad,"  she  said,  decisively. 

Miss  Glauson  must  have  been  in  advance 
of  her  day,  the  authorities  now  having  in  a 
great  measure  adopted  her  views  and  changed 
the  system. 

"  Shall  we  write  and  tell  him  to  come  f " 
asked  Horace. .  "  It  won't  be  any  annoyance 
toyoul" 

"  Why  should  it  be — ^what  difference  will 
it  make  ?    Ask  him  by  all  means." 
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Then,  hearing  the  patter  of  little  feet 
outside,  she  left  her  uncles  to  answer  their 
letters,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  out  in  the 
garden  romping  with  the  child. 

Horace  wrote  a  beautifully  worded  letter 
to  Frank  Camithei*s  expressing  the  pleasure 
he  and  his  brother  felt  at  hearing  of  the 
promised  visit.  He  begged  him  to  fibc  his 
own  day  for  coming  and  to  stay  as  long  as 
he  conveniently  coiUd.  The  letter  was  tianded 
to  Herbert  for  perusal  and  approval.  Her- 
bert read  it,  and  after  noddQng  his  head 
continued  to  hold  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
whilst  a  kind  of  puzzled,  thoughtful  look 
spread  over  his  face. 

Strange  to  say  Horace  also  fell  into  a 
reverie.  For  some  ten  minutes  the  two 
brothers  sat  facing  one  another,  stroking 
their  beards.  If  that  vulgar  wretch  from 
whose  rank  mind  that  feline  nickname  first 
sprung  could  have  seen  them  he  would,  I 
am  afi*aid,  have  been  quite  satisfied  that  he 
had  chosen  an  appropriate  designation,  when 
he  dubbed  them  the  Tabbies. 

Herbert  and  Horace  knew  without  speak- 
ing that  their  thoughts  were  running  in 
parallel  lines.  They  often  thought  of  the 
same  thing  without  a  previous  word  on  the 
subject.  The  similarity  of  their  natures,  no 
doubt,  accounted  for  this. 

"  Herbert,"  said  Horace  at  last,  "  you  are 
thinking  of  what  Beatrice  said  f " 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

"  So  am  I.  It  seemed  a  revelation,  but  we 
oughtn't  to  jump  at  conclusions." 

"No,"  said  Herbert,  "but  the  fact  re- 
mains. Some  four  years  ago  he  had  nothing 
but  his  fellowship  to  live  upon." 

"  You  are  right,  nothing.  Beatrice  spoke 
justly.  She  may  by  chance  have  struck  the 
mark." 

"  I  am  afraid  so.  Still,  we  must  not  be 
hasty.  Yet,  whoever  sent  the  child,  must 
have  fancied  it  had  some  claim  on  us." 

"  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  an 
entire  stranger  would  have  done  such  a 
thing." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Herbert. 

**  He  may  have  been  much  tempted ;  at 
that  time  have  been  driven  to  his  wits'  end. 
It  is  a  sad  affair — let  us  try  and  piece  it 
together. 

Then,  like  a  couple  of  old  women,  they 
began  to  construct  their  new  theory. 

"We  will  say,"  began  Horace,  "he  was 
married  four  years  ago." 

<*  Yet  was  dishonourable  enough  to  conceal 
it ;  so  that  he  might  hold  his  fellowship." 

"Of  course  this  is  all  supposition,"  said 
Horace.      The  word  dishonoui'able   in  con- 


nection with  one  of  his  own  kin  grated  on 
his  ear. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Herbert.  "  I  should 
suspect  that  the  wife  died — perhaps  recently, 
perhaps  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child." 

"  The  latter  I  should  think.  Frank  makes 
a  large  income  now,  and  could  afford  to  give 
up  two  hundred  a  year." 

"  Yes,"  said  Herbert,  "  the  wife  died  after 
the  birth  of  the  boy.  The  older  the  child 
got  the  more  trouble  he  found  it  to  conceal  its 
identity.  Thereupon  he  send^  it  to  us,  trust- 
ing we  may  keep  it." 

"And  now,"  capped  Herbert,  "after  de- 
clining former  invitations,  he  comes  to  us 
himself.  The  further  we  pursue  the  matter 
the  clearer  it  becomes." 

They  were  quite  in  a  state  of  mild  excite- 
ment. That  they  could  draw  logical  infer- 
ences we  have  seen  by  the  affair  of  Ann 
Jenkins'  stockings.  The  brothers  had  both 
been  distressed  that  all  their  speculations  as 
to  little  Harry's  origin  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  for  want  of  proper  support.  Now, 
at  last,  was  a  theory  which,  if  it  reflected 
dishonour  on  a  connection  of  theirs,  was  at 
least  tenable.  It  was  improbable,  but  the 
whole  affair  was  so  monstrous  that  it  needed 
an  improbability  to  account  for  it.  They 
absolutely  argued  themselves  into  believing 
they  had  found  the  truth. 

"  Didcot  is  the  junction  for  Oxford,"  con- 
tinued Herbert,  after  a  pause. 

",  Besides,"  said  Horace, "  we  cannot  forget 
that  his  conduct  once  was  not  what  it  should 
have  been." 

That's  the  worst  of  going  wrong.  No 
amount  of  straight  running  will  make  people 
cease  to  look  at  times  askance.  The  work  of 
reformation  is  child's  play  to  that  of  making 
your  friends  believe  you  have  reformed. 

Therefore  Horace  Talbert's  remark  was  a 
clincher.    Herbert  toyed  with  the  open  letter. 

'*  Shall  we  send  thisi "  he  asked. 

They  fell  to  stroking  their  beards  once 
more,  and  continued  the  operation  until  the 
natural  kindliness  of  their  hearts  reasserted 
itself. 

"  After  all,"  said  Herbert,  "  it  is  all  purely 
conjectural." 

"  Completely  so." 

"  He  had  better  come  then." 

"  I  think  so.  Besides,  it  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  with  the  child — 
surely  the  instincts  of  paternity  must  show 
themselves." 

"  They  are  supposed  to  be  very  strong." 

But  as  neither  of  them  knew  anything  about 
paternity,  these  remarks  were  made  in  a 
doubtful  tone,  and  were  subject  to  correction. 
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The  polite  letter  was  sent,  and  a  week 
after  the  ending  of  the  Trinity  Term  the 
young  Oxford  tutor  packed  up  his  things, 
and  started  for  Oakbury. 

As  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  super- 
fluous mysteries,  it  may  at  once  be  said  that 
Frank  Carruthers  knew  no  more  of  the 
existence  of  the  child  whom  his  amiable 
ancles  had  argued  themselves  into  believing 
to  be  in  some  way  his  property,  than  he 
knew  of — for  the  sake  of  a  simile — say  the 
presence  at  Hazlewood  House  of  a  grey-eyed 
girl,  whose  beauty  would  satisfy  every 
demand  of  his  rather  fastidious  taste. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   FRACTIONAL   COUSIN. 

Mias  Clauson  showed  very  little  interest 
in  the  approaching  visit.  To  this  curious 
and,  at  times,  almost  apathetic  young  woman, 
it  seemed  as  if  all  young  men  were  alike, 
although  we  have  seen  that  she  was  capable 
of  showing  strong  feeling  and  emotion,  as 
when  she  rejected  Mr.  Mordle's  love. 

The  only  sentiments  Miss  Clauson  felt 
about  Frank  Carruthers  were  these.  She 
was  rather  glad  he  was  not  a  clergyman,  and 
rather  sorry  he  was  a  sort  of  cousin.  She 
was  not  very  partial  to  clergymen,  and  she 
thought  that  male  cousins  were  apt  to  presume 
on  their  relationship.     Perhaps  they  do. 

She  had  not  even  the  interest  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  hostess  in  preparing  for  the 
arrival  of  a  guest.  Herbert  himself  had 
seen  that  the  large  feather  bed  in  the  chintz 
room  had  been  carried  down  and  aired  at  the 
kitchen  fire.  He  had  ^vith  his  own  hands 
given  out  the  needful  blankets,  counter- 
panes, sheets,  and  pillow-cases,  had  even 
looked  to  the  match-box  and  pincushion. 

So,  with  something  akin  to  indifference, 
Beatrice  saw  the  lodge  gate  open,  and  Horace 
hring  the  horses  and  large  wagonette  up  to  the 
door.  She  noticed  that  the  young  man  who 
sat  beside  him  looked  rather  pale  and  washed 
out.  She  saw  several  portmanteaus  handed 
oot,  so  came  to  the  conclusion  he  intended 
making  a  long  stay.  Then  she  resumed  the 
book  she  was  reading.  It  was  far  more 
interesting  than  any  young  man. 

Nor  was  she  disturbed  for  some  time.  It 
was  close  upon  the  dinner,  indeed  Beatrice 
was  already  dressed;  so  the  Talberts  took 
their  guest  to  his  room,  and  left  him  to  make 


his  evening  toilet.  Just  before  the  gong 
sounded  the  three  men  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Frank  was  duly  presented  to  Miss 
Clauson. 

When  a  young  man  and  woman  know  it  is 
their  fate  to  spend  several  weeks  together  in 
a  country  house,  and  when  there  is  a  family 
connection  between  them,  it  is  no  use  com- 
mencing by  being  distant  to  one  another. 
At  least,  so  thought  Frank  Carruthers,  for 
he  shook  hands  With  Miss  Clauson,  and  began 
talking  to  her  as  if  he  had  known  her  all  his 
life.  Beatrice  felt  certain  he  meant  to  presume 
on  his  relationship. 

Still  she  was  very  civil  and  kind  to  him, 
and  welcomed  him  to  Oakbury.  By  and  by, 
in  the  course  of  his  easy  conversation,  he 
made  what  struck  her  as  being  an  original 
remark.  What  it  was  is  not  recorded,  but, 
as  original  remarks  grow  scarcer  every  day, 
any  young  man  who  makes  one  a  minute 
after  his  £^st  introduction  to  a  young  lady,  is 
something  out  of  the  common  run.  So 
Beatrice,  for  the  first  time,  really  looked  to 
see  what  he  was  like.  You  may  depend  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  about  her  looks  at 
once. 

He  was  pale,  and  appeared  thin  and  over- 
worked.  By  the  side  of  Jlorace  and  Herbert 
he  seemed  a  short,  slight  man,  although  he 
was  quite  middle  height,  and  if  thin  had 
plenty  of  muscle.  He  was  very  handsome  in 
his  own  style,  and  had  a  clever,  intellectual 
look  in  his  face.  His  eyes  were  dark  and 
keen — not  restless  eyes,  yet  seemed  to  glance 
at  everything  quickly,  and  enable  him  in  a 
second  to  make  up  his  mind  about  the  object 
at  which  he  looked.  There  was  an  expression 
hovering  about  his  mouth  which  a  physiogno- 
mist would  have  told  you  hinted  at  sarcasm, 
and  his  chin  proclaimed  that  he  had  a  will  of 
his  own. 

By  the  time  Beatrice  had  finished  her 
survey,  and  before  she  had  come  to  any 
decision,  except  that  he  was  by  no  means  ill- 
looking,  the  gong  sounded.  Horace  offered 
his  arm  to  his  niece,  and  led  her  to  -the 
dining-room,  followed  by  Herbert  and  fnlnk. 

They  dined  at  a  round  table,  pulled  almost 
up  to  the  window.  It  was  pleasant  at  this 
time  of  year  to  be  able  to  look  out  on  the 
garden.  If  everybody  knew  the  comfort  of 
a  round  table  when  the  party  is  small,  the 
whole  stock  in  the  country  would  be  at  once 
bought  up. 

After  all,  in  spite  of  his  pale  face,  there 
seemed  little  the  matter  with  Mr.  Carruthers. 
EUs  appetite  was  a  fair  one;  but  if  a  man 
could  not  make  a  good  dinner  at  Hazlewood 
House  his  interior  organisation  must  be  in  a 
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state  past  redemption.  So  he  ate  like  a  hale 
man  and  talked  like  one  whose  brain  was  in 
full  working  order. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  take  charge  of 
an  invalid  like  me/'  he  said  across  the  table 
to  Beatrice. 

"  You  must  thank  my  uncles.  I  am  only 
a  visitor  like  yourself,  Mr.  Carruthers." 

"And  both  very  welcome,"  said  Horace 
coui-teously. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Herbert. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Frank  turning  to  Horace, 
"tell  me  what  I  shall  call  you  and  your 
brother.  Mr.  Talbert  seems  too  stiff — Horace 
and  Herbert  too  familiar.  I  could,  like  Miss 
Clausen,  call  you  uncle,  if  you  liked ;  but 
you  are  not  old  enough." 

"  I  think  as  we  are  cousins  we  had  better 
use  the  Ohristain  name  simply." 

This  was  a  great  concession  on  their  part. 
Only  persons  like  Lady  Bowker,  who  had 
known  them  from  boys,  called  the  Talberts 
by  their  Christian  names. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Frank.  * '  Now  enlighten 
me  as  to  my  relationship  to  Miss  Clausen." 

Herbert  explained  the  matter. 

"Half    first   cousin   once  removed.      An' 
unknown  quantity.     If  I  were  a  mathema- 
tician I  would  try  to  express  it  in  figures. 
It  doesn't  seem- much,  but  it's  better  than 
nothing." 

Beatrice  felt  sure  this  young  man  meant 
to  include  her  in  the  arrangement  just  made 
with  her  uncles.  She  was  wrong;  it  was 
many  days  before  he  called  her  anything 
except  Miss  Clausen.  Love  always  should 
begin  in  a  most  respectful  manner. 

Then  the  Talberts,  who  had  the  knack  of 
always  interesting  themselves  in  their  guest's 
affairs,  and  who  were,  moreover,  capital 
listeners,  asked  him  questions  about  his  life 
at  Oxford. 

"  Life  !  "  he  said  :  "  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
life.  All  term  tii^e  from  nine  in  the  mom- 
ing  to  nine  at  night  I  try  to  fill  up  a  vacuum 
— created  by  nature,  but  which  nature  does 
not  seem  to  abhor — in  young  fellows'  brains. 
You  look  upon  a  tutor's  calling  as  rather  an 
intellectual  one,  don't  you  1 " 

"  Naturally  we  do." 

"  Then  be  undeceived.  A  man  who  keeps 
a  shop  requires  far  greater  gifts.  He  has  a 
variety  of  things  to  sell,  and  a  variety  of 
customers  to  send  away  equipped  with  what 
they  want.  My  customers  are  all  the  same 
— ^my  wares  don't  vary.  I  assure  you,  Miss 
Clausen,  the  dull,'  level  stupidity  of  the 
typical  undergraduate  is  appalling." 

"  Then  it  needs  a  clever  man  to  improve 
them." 


"  Perhaps  so — ^but  clever  in  what  ?  Not 
in  learning.  Clever  in  knowing  what  they 
are  likely  to  be  asked  in  examination.  Clever 
in  cutting  off  all  superfluous  work.  As  for  the 
learning,  the  tutor  need  only  be  a  page  ahead 
of  his  pupil,  and  that  does  not  constitute  a 
supreme  effort.  Did  you  ever  see  a  firework 
manufactory  ? " 

He  asked  Beatrice  this.  It  seemed  a  sudden 
departure  from  the  subject.  Of  course  she 
had  never  seen  a  firework  manufactory. 

"Well,  they  ram  this  and  that  into  the 
empty  cases.  So  do  I.  Saltpetre — Latin. 
Sulphur — Greek.  Charcoal — history.  Balls 
of  coloured  fire — ^various  information.  I  ram 
and  ram.  The  case  is  full  and  in  place.  The 
examiner  applies  the  match  and  looks  for  the 
result.     Then " 

"They  burst  in  the  wrong  place,"  said 
Beatrice  slyly.     She  was  amused. 

"  Yes — many  of  them — burst  and  scatter 
the  unbumed  charge  to  the  winds  in  a  ludic- 
rous manner.  Some,  of  course,  fly  straight 
and  only  come  down  like  sticks  after  f ulfillmg 
their  appointed  tasks." 

"But  some  succeed  like  yourself,"  said 
Horace. 

"  My  dear  Horace  1 "  Frank  fell  into  the 
Christian  name  arrangement  with  the  great- 
est ease.  "  The  more  I  see  of  undergraduates 
the  humbler  I  grow.  I  was  successful,  but 
if  my  competitors  were  like  those  I  coach 
it's  nothing  to  be  proud  of." 

"  Yet  your  learning  brings  these  pupils  to 
you." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  have  a  knack  of 
bringing  dull  fellows  on,  that's  all." 

"  And  perhaps  the  reason  why  you  get  all 
the  dull  fellows,"  said  Beatrice. 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  said  Car- 
ruthers laughing. 

"You  read  li,tin,"  said  Frank,  suddenly 
turning  to  Beatrice. 

"  Yes.     How  could  you  tell  1 " 

He  laughed  and  gave  her  one  of  his  quick 
glances. 

"  There  is  a  little  line  between  your  brows 
— a  very  little  one.  Young  ladies  always 
knit  their  brows  when  they  study  hanL 
Latin  for  a  lady  is  hard  study." 

"  Other  things  besides  study  bring  lines," 
said  Beatrice,  rather  coldly. 

"Yes — trouble.  But  you  can  have  had 
none.  Ftide  may  bring  them.  You  are 
proud,  but  not  severely  proud.  So  I  am 
right." 

Certainly  this  young  man  was  presuming. 
Beatrice,  half  displeased,  said  nothing. 

"  Won't  you  have  some  more  champagne, 
Frank?"  said  Horace,  noticing  the  young 
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man  declined  Whittaker's  mute  offer  of  re- 
filling his  glass. 

**No,  thank   you.     I   drink   very   little: 
although  your  wine  is  enough  '  to  shake  the 
sternness  of  an  anchorite.' '' 
'^  That  is  Byron,  is  it  not  ?  "  asked  Herbert. 
*' Byron  misquoted,"  said  Beatrice  quietly. 
Frank  gave  her  a  quick  glance. 
"  Are  you  sure  f  "  he  said. 
"  Certain.     I  looked  it  up  last  week.     It 
is  '  saintship '  not '  sternness.'  *' 

"  I  looked  it  up  some  months  ago.  No ;  I 
remember,  I  couldn't  find  the  book,  so  trusted 
to  my  memory.  I  was  wrong  it  seems." 
''Homer  sometimes  nods,"  said  Horace. 
Beatrice  was  looking  rather  inquisitively 
at  Frank.  "  What  did  you  want  the  quota- 
tion for  I "  she  asked. 

"For — something  or  anothdir — I  forget 
now.  As  soon  as  I  am  allowed  to  work  my 
brain  Til  try  and  remember." 

"Don't  trouble — I  know.     I  saw  the  mis- 
quotation last  week." 
Frank  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Of  course,  you  wrote  the  paper,"  continued 
Beatrice. 
"You  are  provokingly  acute.  Miss  Clauson." 
"What  did  Frank  write  1"  asked  Horace. 
Beatrice  smiled.      She  felt  she  was  now 
going  to  take  her  revenge  for  Mr.  Carruthers's 
remark  about  the  Latin. 

"  That  paper  in  the  Latterday  Review  on 
landowners'  responsibilities,"  she  said  de- 
murely. 

"  Nonsense,  Beatrice  1  Frank  couldn't 
have  written  that.  Did  you  % "  continued 
Horace,  more  doubtfully,  seeing  his  guest 
manifested  no  horror  at  the  accusation. 

"  Young  ladies  should  not  read  the  Latter^ 
day,'  said  Frank. 

"Anonymous  writers  should  not  misquote," 
retorted  Beatrice. 

"But  did  you  write  it,  Frank?"  asked 
Herbert. 

The  two  brothers  looked  the  picture  of 
anxiety.  Frank  laughed. 
'*  Miss  Clauson  is  horribly  acute,"  he  said. 
Therefore  they  all  understood  that  Mr. 
CaiTuthers  was  the  author  of  the  article  in 
question,  an  article  which,  from  the  bold  and 
original  views  it  ventilated,  had  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Horace  and  Herbert 
looked  aghast. 

"Frank,"  said  the  former  in  a  solenm 
voice,  "  you  must  be  a  radical." 
"  Yon  must,"  said  Herbert  sorrowfully. 
Even  the  respectable  Whittaker,  who  had 
listened  to  the  conversation,  pulled  a  long 
face,  and  seemed  to  say  to  himself  "  he  must 
be  a   radical"     That   his    masters'    cousin 


should  so  disgrace  the  family  was  very 
distressing. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  the  culprit.  "  I'm 
not — are  you,  Horace?" 

The  utter  absurdity  of  the  question  made 
them  all  laugh.  Horace  and  Herbert  thanked 
Heaven  they  were  not  radicals. 

"  But  there  are  respectable  radicals,  are 
there  not) "  asked  Frank  innocently. 

"  A  few,"  said  Horace.  Sad  as  the  truth 
was  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  there  were 
one  or  two  radicals  of  his  acquaintance  whose 
social  position  raised  them  above  consideration 
of  their  political  creed.  It  was  a  fault  in 
what  was  otherwise  a  fairly  well-organised 
world.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  have  Frank's 
word  that  he  was  not  a  radical.  They  told 
him  so  gravely. 

*'  I  fancy  Mr.  Carruthers  is  a  communist," 
said  Beatrice  mischievously. 

"Then  my  expressed  opinion  of  your 
shrewdness  suffers." 

"  But  what  are  your  views,  Frank  1 " 
asked  Horace. 

''  I  have  none  in  particular.  I  am  willing 
to  be  guided  by  the  best  authorities — your- 
selves, for  instance.  Tell  me  why  you  hate 
radicals  so  f " 

"  They  are  so — so — un-English." 

"Ah.  Then  I  detest  them.  Now  you 
know  what  I  am.  I  am  English.  Are  you 
English,  Horace!" 

They  told  him  solemnly  they  hoped  and 
believed  they  were  English  to  the  backbone ; 
but  they  told  themselves  they  were  English- 
men with  insular  excrescences  rubbed  off  by 
foreign  travel. 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  "  it's  a  great  thing  to 
be  English.  Few  people  realise  what  it 
means.     I  do  most  thoroughly." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Horace.  In  spite  of 
the  landowner  article,  he  was  growing  quite 
easy  about  his  guest. 

"  I  would  pass  a  law,"  said  Frank  gravely, 
"making  it  penal  for  any  Englishman  to 
learn  a  word  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Every 
time  an  English  child  conjugates  a  French 
or  German  verb  he  retards  the  millennium." 

"  The  millennium  ! "  said  Beatrice,  aston- 
ished. 

"  Yes — my  idea  of  the  millennium — which 
is  when  the  whole  civilised  world  speaks 
English.  If  we  could  only  converse  in  our 
own  tongue,  every  nation  would  be  forced  to 
learn  it,  and  so  hasten  the  happy  day. 
Wherever  the  English  language  gets  a 
good  footing,  it  conquers." 

"  Of  course  you  speak  only  your  own  lan- 
guage?" said  Beatrice.  She  was  by  now 
getting  quite  interested. 
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"In  my  ignorance  of  what  was  right  I 
learned  one  or  two  others.  I  am  trying  to 
forget  them,  but  I  can't  do  so." 

"  Well,  in  what  other  way  would  you  show 
your  patriotism?"  asked  Horace,  who  was 
amused. 

"  I  would  cling  to  every  bit  of  foreign  land 
we  acquired,  whether  gained  by  force,  fraud, 
purchase,  or  discovery.  I  wouldn't  think 
whether  it  paid  to  keep  it  or  not.  It  must 
benefit  the  original  owners  to  become  Angli- 
cised ;  and  whatever  place  it  is,  it  is  sure  to 
come  in  useful  some  day.'* 

"  No  wonder  you  hate  radicals,"  said  Her- 
bert, approvingly. 

"Well,  what  else?"  asked  Beatrice.  He 
had  been  for  the  most  part  addressing  his 
remarks  to  her,  so  she  had  a  right  to  ask. 

"  Lots  more.  But,  as  we  are  also  English, 
let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Doesn't  it  some- 
times jar  upon  your  pride  to  think  that  we 
are  obliged  to  anoint  full-blooded  Germans 
as  our  kings  and  queens?  How  much 
English  blood  has  the  Prince  in  his  veins?" 

That  was  a  very  startling  question.  The 
Talberts  immediately  began  to  run  down 
the  Royal  Family-tree.  Frank  took  a  piece 
of  bread. 

"  I'll  show  you  by  an  illustration,"  he  said. 
"You'll  be  frightened.  Here's  James  the 
First,"  he  pointed  to  the  bread.  "  Here  is 
his  daughter  Sophia,"  he  cut  the  bread  in 
half.  "  Here's  George  the  First,"  he  cut  the 
bread  again.  "  Here's  George  the  Second," 
cutting  again.  "  Here's  George  the  Third," 
cutting  again.  "Here's  Edward,  Duke  of 
Kent,"  cutting  again.  "  Here's  the  Queen, 
God  bless  her,"  cutting  again.  "  Here's 
Albert  Edward,  Heaven  preserve  him!" 
He  cut  the  bread  for  the  last  time,  and 
sticking  the  tiny  morsel  that  remained  on  a 
fork,  gravely  handed  it  to  Beatrice. 

"  It's  a  mortifying  state  of  things,  isn't 
it,"  he  asked,  "for  those  who  are  so  tho- 
roughly English  as  ourselves?  Don't  you 
sympathise  with  the  Jacobites,  Miss  Clau- 
son  ? " 

"  I  think  you  are  talking  rank  treason," 
said  Beatrice.  She  scarcely  knew  whether 
he  was  in  jest  or  earnest.  Perhaps  he  didn't 
know  himself. 

The  dinner  proper  was  just  over.  Whit 
taker  came  in  with  the  crimib-brush,  and 
swept  away  James  the  First  and  his  descen- 
dants through  the  female  side.  As  soon  as 
the  wine  was  placed  on  the  table  the  door 
was  opened,  and  Beatrice's  little  boy  trotted 


into  the  room.  He  was  allowed  to  make  his 
appearance  for  a  few  minutes  at  this  time 
whenever  there  was  no  company.  The 
Talberts,  remembering  their  theory,  put  up 
their  eye-glasses  to  note  the  paternal  instinct 
their  guest  might  display. 

"Halloo,"  he  cried,  "another  pleasant 
surprise."  No  doubt  he  meant  to  imply  that 
Miss  Clauson's  presence  at  Hazlewood  House 
was  the  first. 

"  Now,  who  is  this  ? "  he  asked  as  the  boy 
ran  to  Beatrice's  side.  "  Will  he  come  to  me  1 
I  am  really  fond  of  childi*en." 

Tempted  by  the  irresistible  bribe  of  grapes 
the  boy  trotted  round  the  table.  Frank 
picked  him  up,  kissed  him,  tickled  him, 
stroked  his  golden  hair,  and  admired  him 
greatly,  but  ^owed  none  of  those  emotions 
which  the  Talberts  imagined  they  would 
detect.  In  fact,  the  way  in  which  he  met 
the  boy  removed  their  base  suspicions  entirely. 
They  were  glad  of  this,  although  it  plunged 
them  back  into  darkness.  They  felt  very 
friendlily  disposed  towards  their  cousin  and 
were  glad  to  be  able  to  think  him  as  honour- 
able a  man  as  themselves.  Probably,  they 
never  really  doubted  this. 

So  in  reply  to  his  question  as  to  whose 
child  this  merry,  -laughing  boy  was,  they 
told  him  the  history  of  his  appearance,  and 
how  Beatrice  had  begged  that  he  might  be 
kept  at  Hazlewood  House. 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  Frank.  "  I  wish 
some  one  would  send  me  another  just  like  him." 

Beatrice  gave  him  a  look  of  gratituda 
Every  word  that  confirmed  her  in  possession 
of  the  child  was  welcome  to  her.  She  had 
not  yet  looked  at  Mr.  Carruthers  in  any  way 
which  carried  emotion  with  it.  Her  glance 
was  a  revelation.  Till  then  he  had  no  idea 
of  what  dark  grey  eyes  could  express. 

She  soon  left  the  men ;  but  to  rejoin  them 
when  they  took  a  stroll  round  the  grounds. 
Frank  was  here  shown  many  clever  little 
devices  by  which  the  Talberts  perfected  the 
out-of-door  arrangements.  He  learned  how 
they  checked  the  consumption  of  com  and 
hay  in  the  stables ;  how  they  regulated  the 
amount  of  coke  used  for  the  hothouse. 
Indeed,  as  he  was  quick  of  comprehension 
and  in  detecting  peculiarities  of  character, 
he  was  not  so  very  much  surprised  when, 
having  returned  t^  the  draAV^-room,  he 
greatly  admired  a  fine  piece  of  Wted  lace, 
to  hear  that  the  uncompleted  piece  of  work 
was  not  Miss  Clauson's,  but  wrought  bj 
that  accomplished  artist  Uncle  Herbert. 
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out  at  thn  gar'ien  gat<?  into  a  sanily  lane, 

and  down  tlie  lane  till  he  came  to  a  grassy  bunk.     He  caupht  hold  of  tlie 

bunches  of  grass  and  so  pulled  himself  up.     There  was  a  footpath  on  tlie 

top  which  went  stmight   in  between  fir-trees,  and  as  he  ran  along  they 

each  side  of  him  like  gi'pi'n  walls.    They  were  veiy  near  together, 

at  the  top  the  space  between  them  was  so  narrow  that  the  sky 

I  come  down,  and  the  clouds  to  be  sailing  but  just  over  them,  as 

if  they  would  catch  and  tear  in  the  fip-treey.      The  path  was  so  little  used 

that  it  had  gi'own  green,  and  an  he  ran  he  knocked  dead  branches  out  of 

his  way.     Just  as  he  was  getting  tired  of  running  he  reached  the  end  of 

the  path,  and  came  out  into  a  wheat-field.     The  wheat  did  not  grow  very 

closely,  and  the  spaces  were  filled  with  azure  corn-flowers.     St.  Guido 

thought  he  was  safe  away  now,  so  he  stopped  to  look. 

Those  thoughts  and  feelings  whicli  are  not  sharply  defined  but  have  a 
haze  of  distance  and  beauty  about  them  are  always  the  dearest.  His 
not  really  Guido,  but  those  who  loved  him  had  called  him  so  in 
order  to  try  and  express  their  hearts  about  him.  For  they  thought  if  & 
great  painter  could  be  a  little  buy,  then  he  would  be  something  like  this 
one.  They  were  not  very  learned  in  the  history  of  painters:  they  had 
heard  of  Raphael  but  Rujihael  was  too  elevated,  too  much  of  the  sky,  and 
of  Titian,  but  Titian  was  fond  of  feminine  loveliness,  and  in  the  end  some- 
body said  Guido  was  a  dreamy  name,  as  if  it  Iselonged  to  one  who  was  full 
of  faith.  Those  golden  curls  shaking  about  his  head  as  he  ran  and  filling 
the  air  with  radiance  round  hia  brow,  looked  like  a  Nimbus  or  circlet  Ol 
glory.    So  they  called  him  Saint  Guido,  and  a  very,  very  wild  saint  he  was. 

St.  Guido  stopped  in  the  cornlield,  and  looked  all  round.  There  were 
the  fir-trees  behind  him — a  tliick  wall  of  green — hedges  on  the  right  and 
the  left,  and  the  wheat  sloped  down  towards  an  ash-copse  in  the  hollow. 
No  one  was  in  the  field,  only  tho  fir-trees,  the  green  hedges,  the  yellow 
wheat,  and  the  sun  overhead,  titiido  kept  quite  still,  because  he  expected 
that  in  a  minute  the  magic  would  begin,  and  something  would  speak  to 
him.  TTifl  cheeks  which  had  been  flushed  with  running  grew  less  hot,  bot 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  colour  they  were,  for  his  skin  was  so  white  and 
clear,  it  would  not  tan  under  the  sun,  yet  being  always  out  of  doora  it 
had  taken  the  faintest  tint  of  golden  bi'own  mixed  with  rosiness.  His 
eyes  which  had  been  wide  open,  as  they  always  were  when  full  of 
mischief,  became  softer,  and  his  long  eyelashes  drooped  over  them.     But 
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as  the  ma^c  did  not  begin,  Guido  walked  on  slowly  into 
the  wheat,  which  rose  nearly  to  his  head,  though  it  was 
not  yet  so  tall  us  it  irould  be  before  the  reapers  came. 
He  did  not  break  any  oF  the  stalks,  or  bend  them  down 
and  step  on  them ;  he  passed  between  them,  and  they 
yielded  on  either  side.     The  wheat  ears  were  pale  gold,  having 
only  just  left  off  their  green,  and  they  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides  as  if  he  were  bathing.     A  butter-fly  painted  a  velvety  red 
with  white  spots  came  floating  along  the  aurfai^  of  the  com, 
and  played  round  his  cap,  which  was  a  little  higher,  and  was  so 
tinted  by  the  sun  that  the  butterfly  was  inclined  to  settle  on  it. 
Guido  put  up  his  hand  to  catch  the  butterfly  forgetting  his 
secret  in  hia  desire  to  touch  it.     The  butterfly  was  too  quick— 
with  a  snap  of  his  wings  disdainfully  mocking  the  idea  of  catch- 
ing him,  away  he  went.     Guido  nearly  stopped  on  a  humble-bee 
— buzz-zz  !  — the  bee  was  so  alarmed  he  actually  crept  up  Ouido's 
knickers  to  the  knee,  and  even  then  knocked  himself  against  a 
wheat  ear  when  he  started  to  fly.     Guido  kept  quite  still  while 
the  humble-bee  was  on  his  knee,  knowing  that  he  should  not  be 
stung  if  he  did  not  move.     He  knew,  too,  that  humble-bees  have 
stings  though  people  often  say  they  have  not,  and  the  reason  people 
think  they  do  not  possess  them  is  because  humble-bees  are  so  good- 
natured  and  never  sting  unless  they  are  very  much  provoked.     Next 
he  picked  a  corn  buttercup ;  the  flowers  were  much  smaller  than  the 
great  buttercups  which  grew  in  the  meadows,  and  these  were  not 
golden  but  coloured  like  brass.     His  foot  caught  in  a  creeper,  and  he 
nearly  tumbled— it  was  a  bine  of  bindweed  which  went  twisting 
round   and  round  two  stalks  of   wheat  in  a   spiral,  binding  them 
together  as  if  some  one  had  wound  string  about  them.     There  was 
one  ear  of  wheat  which  had  black  specks  on  it,  and  another  which 
had  so  much  black  that  the  grains  seemed  changed  and  gone  leaving 
nothing  but  blackness.     He  touched  it  and  it  stained  his  hands  like 
a  dark  powder,  and  then  he  saw  that  it  was  not  perfectly  black  as 
charcoal  is,  it  was  a  little  red.     Some  thing  was  burning  up  the  corn 
there  just  as  if  fire  had  been  set  to  the  ears.     Guido  went  on  and  found 
another  place  where  there  was  hardly  any  wheat  at  all,  and  those  stalks 
that  grew  were  so  short  they  only  came  above  his  knee.     The  wheatears 
were  thin  and  small,  and  looked  as  if  there  was  nothing  biit  chaff.     But 
this  place  being  open  was  full  of  flowers,  such  lovely  azure  cornflowers 
which  the  people  call  bluebottles.     Guido  took  two  they  were  curious 
flowers  with  knobs  at  the  top  or  round  with  little  blue  flowers  like  a 
Iftdy'e  bonnet.     They  were  n  Itpautiful  blue  not  like  nny  other  blue,  not 
like  the  violets  in  the  gardtu,  or  the  sky  over  the  trees,  or  the  geranium 
in  the  grass,  or  the  bird's-eyes  by  the  path.     He  loved  them  and  held 
them  tight  in  his  hand,  and  went  on,  leaving  the  red  pimpernel  wide 
open  to  the  dry  air  behind  him,  but  the  May-weed  was  everywhere.    The 
May-weed  had  white  flowers  like  a  moon-daisy  but  not  so  large,  and 


leaved  like  moss.  He  I'uiild  Dot  wivlk  without  stepping  on  thetie  mossy 
tiifts,  though  he  (lid  not  wuut  to  hurt  them.  So  he  stooped  and 
stroked  the  moss-like  leaves  and  8»id,  "  I  do  not  wajit  to  hurt  jou,  but 
you  grow  so  thick  I  (»imot  help  it."  In  a  minute  afterwards  as  he 
was  walking  he  heard  a.  qui(.-k  rush,  and  saw  the  wheat-ears  away  this 
way  and  that  as  if  a  puff  of  wind  had  struck  them,  Guido  stood 
still  and  his  eyes  openeil  very  widd,  he  had  forgott«n  to  cut  a  stick  to 
fight  with  :  he  watched  the  wheat-cars  sway  and  could  see  them  move 
for  some  distance,  and  he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  Perhaps  it  woe 
a  wild  boor  or  a  yellow  lion,  or  some  creature  no  one  hod  ever  seen  ; 
he  would  not  go  tiark,  but  he  wished  he  had  cut  a  nice  stick.  Just 
then  a.  swallow  swooped  down  and  cBiae  flj'ing  over  the  wheat  so  ' 
close  that  Ouido  almost  felt  the  flutter  of  his  wings,  and  as  he  passed 
!  whispered  to  Guido  that  it  wiis  only  a  hare.  "Then  why  did  he 
m  awayl"  said  Guido;  "I  should  not  have  hurt  him."  But  the 
swallow  had  gone  up  high  into  the  sky  again,  and  did  not  hear  him. 
All  the  time  Quido  was  descending  the  slope,  for  little  feet  always  go 
down  the  hill  as  water  does,  and  when  he  looked  back  he  found  that 

e  bad  left  the  tir-trees  ao  far  liehind  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  If 
any  one  had  looked  they  could  hardly  have  seen  him,  and  if  he  had  taken  his 
cap  o£f  they  could  not  have  done  so  because  the  yellow  curls  would  be  so 
much  the  same  colour  as  the  yellow  com.  He  stooped  to  see  how  nicely  he 
could  hide  himself,  then  he  knelt,  and  in  a  minute  sat  down,  so  that  the 
whetit  rose  up  high  above  him.  Another  humble-bee  went  over  along  the 
tipti  of  the  wheat —burr-iT — as  he  passed;  then  a  scarlet  fly,  and  next  a 
bright  yellow  wasp  who  was  telling  a  friend  flying  behind  bini  that  he  knew 
where  there  was  such  a  capital  piete  of  wood  to  bite  up  into  tiny  pieces  and 
make  into  paper  for  the  neat  in  the  thatch,  but  his  friend  wanted  to  go  to 
the  house  be-cause  there  was  a  pear  quite  ripe  there  on  the  wall.  Next  came 
1  moth,  and  after  the  moth  a  golden  fly,  and  three  gnats,  and  a  mouse  ran 
along  the  dry  ground  with  a  curious  ending  rustle  close  to  Ouido.  A  shrill 
cnme  down  out  of  the  air,  and  looking  up  he  saw  two  swifts  turning 
circles,  and  as  they  passed  each  other  they  shrieked — their  voices  were  so 
shrill  they  shrieked.  They  were  only  saying  that  in  a  month  their  little 
swifts  in  the  aiatea  would  be  able  to  fly.  While  he  sat  so  quiet  on  the 
ground  and  hidden  by  the  wheat,  he  heard  a  cuckoo  such  a  long  way  off 
it  sounded  like  a  watch  when  it  is  covered  up.  "  Cuckoo  "  did  not  come 
full  and  distinct — it  was  such  a  tiny  little  "cuckoo"  caught  in  the  hollow 
of  Guide's  ear.  The  cuckoo  must  have  been  a  mile  away.  Suddenly  he 
thought  something  went  over,  and  yet  he  did  not  see  it — perhaps  it  was  the 
shadow— and  be  looked  up  and  iiaw  a  large  bird  not  very  far  up,  not  farther 
than  he  could  fling  or  shfiot  his  arrows,  and  the  bird  was  flitttering  his  wings, 
but  did  not  move  away  farther  as  if  he  had  been  tied  in  the  air.  Guido  knew 
it  was  a  hawk,  and  the  hawk  was  staying  there  to  see  if  there  was  a  mouse 
or  a  little  bird  in  the  wheat.  After  a  minute  the  hawk  stopped  fluttering 
and    lifted  his  wings  together  as  a   butterfly  does  when    he  shuts  his,  and 
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down  tlie  hawk  came,  straight  into  the  Mim,  "  Go  away  ! " 
Bbouted  Guidu  jumping  up,  aud  Singing  his  cap,  and  the  hawk, 
dreadfully  frightotied  and  terribly  cross,  checked  LimBelf  and 
rose  agaiii  with  an  angry  rush.  Ho  the  mouse  escaped,  but 
Guido  could  not  find  his  cap  for  some  time.  Then  he  went  on, 
and  still  the  p'ound  sloping  sent  him  down  the  hill  till  he 
came  close  to  the  copse. 

Some  sparrowH  cama  out  from  the  copse,  and  he  stopped  and 
saw  one  of  them  perch  on  a  stalk  of  wheat,  with  one  foot  above 
the  other  sideways,  so  that  he  could  pick  at  the  ear  and  get 
the  corn.  Guido  watched  the  sparrow  clear  the  ear,  then  lie 
moved,  anil  then  the  sparrows  flew  back  to  the  copse,  whei-e 
they  chattered  at  him  for  disturbing  them.  There  was  a  ditch 
between  the  corn  and  the  copse,  and  a  streamlet ;  he  picked 
up  a  stone  and  threw  it  in,  and  the  splash  frightened  a  rabbit, 
who  slipped  over  the  bank  and  iuti>  a  hole.  The  boughs  of  an 
oak  reached  out  across  to  the  corn,  and  made  so  pleasant  a 
shade  that  Guido,  who  was  very  hot  fi-oni  walking  in  the  sun, 
Bab  down  on  the  bank  of  the  streamlet  with  his  feet  dangling 
over  it,  and  watched  the  floating  grass  sway  slowly  as  the 
water  ran.  Gently  he  leaned  bock  till  his  hack  rested  on  the 
sloping  ground — he  raised  one  knee,  and  left  the  other  foot 
over  the  verge  where  the  tip  of  the  tallest  rushes  touched  it. 
Before  he  had  been  there  a  minute  he  remembered  the  secret 
which  a  fern  had  taught  him.  First,  if  he  wanted  to  know 
anything,  or  to  hear  a  story,  or  what  the  grass  was  saying, 
or  the  oak-leaves  singing,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  interfere 
OS  he  had  done  just  now  with  the  butterfly  by  trying  to  catch 
him.  Foi'tunately,  that  butterfly  was  a  nice  butterfly,  and 
very  kindhearted,  but  sometimes,  if  you  interfered  with  one 
thing,  it  would  tell  another  thing,  and  they  would  all  know 
in  a  moment,  and  stop  talking,  and  never  say  a  word.  Once, 
while  they  were  all  talking  pleasantly,  Guido  caught  a  fly  in 
bis  hand,  he  felt  his  hand  tickle  as  the  fly  stepped  on  it,  and 
he  shut  up  his  Uttlo  fist  so  quickly  he  caught  the  fly  in  the 
hollow  between  the  palm  and  his  fingers.  The  fly  went  buzz, 
and  rushed  to  get  out,  but  Guido  laughed,  so  the  fly  buzzed 
again,  and  just  told  the  graes,  and  the  grass  told  the  bushes, 
and  eveiytliing  knew  in  a,  moment,  and  Guido  never  heard 
another  word  ^1  that  day.  Yet  sometimes  now  they  all  knew 
something  about  him  ;  they  would  go  ou  talking.  You  see, 
they  all  rather  petted  and  spoiled  bim.  Nest,  if  Guido  did 
not  hear  them  conversing,  the  fern  said  he  must  touch  a  little 
piece  of  grass  and  put  it  against  his  cheek,  or  a  leaf,  and  kiss 
it,  and  say,  "  Ijeaf,  leaf,  tell  them  I  am  here."  Now,  while 
he  was  lying  down,  aud  the  tip  of  the  rushes  touched  his  foot, 
he  remembered  this,  so  he  moved  the  rusli  with  his  foot  and 
said, "  Rush,  rush,  tell  them  I  am  here."  Immediately  there 
oame  a  little  wind,  and  the  wheat  swung  to  and  fro,  the  oak- 
leaves  rustled,  the  rushes  bowed  and  the  shadows  shpped 
forwards  and  back  again.  Then  it  was  still,  and  the  nearest 
wheatear  to  Guido  nodded  lus  head,  and  said  in  a   very  low 
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tone:  "Gmdo,  deir,  just  this  minute  1  do  not  feel  very  happy, 
although  the  sun^hme  is  so  warm,  becanse  I  hn\e  been  thinking',  for 
we  have  been  m  one  or  other  of  these  helds  of  your  papa  s  a  thousand 
jears  this  \ery  jear  Every  jejir  we  ha\e  hwin  bouu,  and  weeded 
and  leaped,  and  garnered.  Every  year  the  sim  hat.  ripened  us,  and 
the  rain  made  us  grow  ;  every  year  for  a  thousand  years." 

"  What  did  you  see  aU  that  time  1 "  said  Guide. 

"  The  swallows  came,"  said  tha  Wheat,  "  and  flew  over  us,  and 
sang  a  little  sweet  song,  and  then  they  went  up  into  the  chimneys  and 
built  their  nests." 

"  At  my  houaeJ  "  said  Guido. 

"Oh,  no,  deiir,  the  house  I  was  then  thinking  of  is  gone,  like  a  leaf 
withered  and  lost.  But  we  have  not  forgotten  any  of  the  Siongs  they 
sang  U.S,  nor  have  the  swallowH  that  you  nee  to-day^-one  of  them 
spoke  to  you  just  now — forgotten  what  we  said  to  their  ancestors. 
Then  the  blackbirds  came  out  in  us  and  ate  up  the  creeping  creatures, 
eo  that  they  should  not  hurt  us,  and  went  against  the  oaks  and 
whistled  such  beautiful  sweet  low  whistles.  Nor  in  those  oaks,  dear, 
where  the  blackbirds  whistle  to-day ;  even  the  very  oaks  have  gone, 
though  they  were  bo  strong  that  one  of  them  defied  the  lightning,  and 
lived  years  and  years  after  it  struck  him.  One  of  the  very  oldest  of 
the  old  oaks  in  the  copse,  deiir,  is  his  grandchild.  If  you  go  into  the 
copse  you  will  find  an  oak  which  has  only  one  branch,  he  is  so  old,  he 
has  only  that  branch  left.  He  sprang  up  from  an  acorn  dropped 
from  an  oak  that  grew  from  an  acorn  dropped  from  the  oak  the 
lightning  struck.  So  that  is  three  oak  lives,  Guido  dear,  back  to  the 
time  I  was  thinking  of  just  now.  And  that  oak  under  whose  shadow 
you  are  now  lying  is  the  fourth  of  them,  and  he  is  quite  young, 
though  he  is  so  big.  A  jay  sowed  the  acorn  fi'om  which  he  grew 
up ;  the  jay  was  iu  the  oak  with  one  bi'anch,  and  some  one  frightened 
him,  and  as  he  flew  he  dropped  the  acorn  which  he  had  in  his  bill 
just  there,  and  now  you  are  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree.  So  you 
see,  it  is  a  very  long  time  ago,  when  the  blackbirds  came  and 
whistled  up  in  those  oaks  I  was  thinking  of,  and  that  was  why  I  was 
not  very  happy." 

"  But  you  have  heard  the  blackbirds  whistling  ever  since  !  "  said 
Guido  ;  "  and  there  was  such  a  big  hiack  one  np  in  our  cherry  tree 
this  morning,  and  I  shot  my  arrow  at  him  and  very  nearly  hit  him. 
Besides  there  is  a  blackbird  whistling  now — you  listen,  then,  he's 
somewhere  ia  the  copse.     Why  can't  you  listen  to  him,  and  be  happy 


v(" 


my  place,  the  black  birds  will  go 


re  here,  but  still  it  is  a  long,  long 
1  dead,  and  there  is  more  wheat  in 
in  whistling  for  another  thousand 


years  after  me.  For  of  course  I  did  not 
hear  them  all  that  time  ago  myself,  dear, 
but  the  wheat  which  was  before  me  heard 
them  and  told  me.  They  told  me,  too,  and 
I  know  it  is  true,  that  the  cuckoo  came  and 
called  all  day  till  the  moon  shone  at  night, 
and  began  again  in  the  morning  before  the 
dew  had  sparkled  in  the  sunrise.  The  dew 
dries  very  soon  on  wheat,  Guido  dear,  because 
wheat  is  so  dry  ;  first  the  Bunrise  makes  the 
tips  ever  so  faintly  i-osy,  then  it  grows  yellow, 
then  as  the  heat  increases  it  becomes  white 
at  noon,  and  golden  in  the  afternoon,  and 
white  again  under  the  moonlight.  Besides 
which  wide  shadows  come  over  from  the 
clouds,  and  a  wind  always  follows  the  shadow 
and  waves  us,  and  every  time  we  sway  to 
and  fro  that  alters  our  colour.  A  rough  wind 
gives  us  one  tint,  an.d  heavy  rain  another, 
and  we  look  different  on  a  cloudy  day  to 
what  we  do  on  a  sunny  one.  All  these 
colours  changed  on  us  when  the  black- 
bird was  whistling  in  the  oak  the  lightning 
struck,  the  fourth  one  backwards  from  me  ; 
and  it  makes  me  sod  to  think  that  after  four 
more  oaks  have  gone,  the  same  colours  will 
come  on  the  wheat  that  will  grow  then.  It 
is  thinking  about  those  past  colours,  and 
songs,  and  leaves,  and  of  the  colours  and  the 
sunshine,  and  the  songs,  and  the  leaves  that 
will  come  in  the  future  that  makes  to-day 
much.  It  makes  to-day  a  thousand  years 
long  backwards,  and  a  thousand  years  long 
forwards,  and  makes  the  sun  so  warm,  and 
the  air  so  sweet,  and  the  butterflies  so  lively, 
and  the  hum  of  tbe  bees,  and  everything  so 
delicious.     We  cannot  have  enough  of  it." 

"Mo,  that  we  cannot,"  said  Guido.  "  Ck> 
on,  you  talk  so  nice  and  low.  I  feel  sleepy 
and  jolly.     Talk  away,  old  Wheat." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  Wheat.  "  Once  on 
a  time  while  the  men  were  knocking  us  out 
of  the  ear  on  a  floor  with  flails,  which  are 
sticks  with  little  hinges — " 

"As  if  I  did  not  know  what  a  flail  was  !  " 
said  Guido.  "  I  bit  old  John  with  the  flail, 
and  Ma  gave  him  a  shilling  not  to  be  cross." 


"While  they  were  knocking  us  with 
the  hard  sticks,"  tbe  Wheat  went  on,  "we 
heard  them  talking  about  a  king  who  was 
shot  with  an  arrow  like  yours  in  the  forest — ; 
it  slipped  from  a  tree,  and  went  into  him 
instead  of  into  the  deer.  And  long  before 
that  the  men  came  up  the  river — -the  stream 
in  the  ditch  there  runs  into  the  river — in 
rowing  ships,  how  you  would  like  one  to 
play  in,  Guido  1  For  they  were  not  like  the 
ships  now  which  are  machines,  they  were 
rowing  ships^men's  ships^-and  came  right 
up  into  the  land  ever  so  far,  all  along  the 
river  up  to  the  place  where  the  stream  in 
the  ditch  runs  in ;  just  where  your  papa, 
took  you  in  the  punt,  and  you  got  the  water- 
lilies,  the  white  ones." 

"  And  wetted  my  sleeve  right  up  my 
arm — oh,  I  know  !  I  can  row  you,  old 
Wheat :  I  can  row  as  well  as  my  papa  can." 

"  But  since  the  rowing  ships  came,  the 
ploughs  have  turned  up  this  ground  a 
thousand  times,"  said  the  Wheat ;  "  and 
each  time  the  furrows  smelt  sweeter,  and 
this  year  they  smelt  sweetest  of  all.  The 
horses  have  such  glossy  coats,  and  such  fine 
manes,  and  they  are  so  strong  and  beautiful. 
They  drew  the  ploughs  along  and  made  the 
ground  give  up  its  sweetness  and  savour, 
and  while  they  were  doing  it,  the  spiders  in 
the  copse  spun  their  silk  along  from  the  a^h- 
poles,  and  the  mist  in  the  morning  weighed 
down  their  threads.  It  was  so  delicious  to 
come  out  of  the  clods  as  we  pushed  our  green 
leaves  up  and  felt  the  rain,  und  the  wind,  and 
the  warm  sun.  Then  a  little  bird  came  in  the 
copse  and  called,  "  Vip — sip — sip,  sip,  sip," 
such  a  awBot  low  song,  and  the  larks  ran 
along  the  ground  in  between  us,  and  there 
we.re  blue-bells  in  the  copse,  and  anemones. 
Till  by  and  by  the  sun  made  us  yellow,  and 
the  blue  flowers  that  you  have  in  your  hand 
came  out.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
there  have  been  of  these  flowers  since  the 
oak  was  struck  by  the  lightning,  in  all  the 
thousand  years  there  must  have  been  alto- 
gether—I cannot  tell  you  how  many." 


"  Why  (liilu't  I  pick  tiipm  all  (  "  said  GuiJit. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  Wheat,  "  we  have 
thooght  tio  much  more,  and  felt  so  much 
mare,  since  your  people  took  us,  and  ploughed 
lor  us,  ajid  Mowed  us,  and  reaped  ufi.  We 
»re  not  like  the  same  wheat  we  ubihI  to  be 
befwe  your  people  touthed  us,  when  we 
erew  wild,  and  there  were  huge  great  thtugct 
In  the  woods  and  nuirsheii  which  I  will  uot 
tell  you  about  lest  you  should  be  frightened. 
8iiM»  we  have  felt  your  hands,  and  you  have 
touched  ns,  we  have  felt  so  much  moi-e. 
IVhaps  that  was  why  I  was  not  very  hap])y 
till  you  came,  for  I  was  thinking  quite  ns 
Orach  about  your  people  as  about  u?^,  and 
kow  all  the  flowers  of  all  those  thousuud 
.  ywn,  and  all  the  songs,  and  the  suuuy  days 
*ere  gone,  and  all  the  people  were  gone  too, 
who  had  beard  the  blackbirds  whistle  in 
the  oak  the  lightning  struck.  And  those 
tiut  Bie  alive  now^there  will  bo  cuckoos 
calling,  and  eggs  in  the  thrush's  nests,  and 
Utcklnrds  whistling,  and  blue  cornflowers,  a 
thousand  years  after  every  one  of  them  is 
gone.  So  that  is  why  it  is  so  sweet  this 
Bitnute,  aJid  why  I  want  you,  and  your  people, 
dear,  to  h.-.  h.ippv  now  .Vnr!  to  liavo  iill  th.'-i- 
tHuge,    ami     Ui    iigroo    ao    as    not    to    l>c    riu 

anxious  and  careworn,  but  to  come  out  with 
ns,  or  sit  by  us,  and  ]ist«n  to  the  blackbirds, 
KsA  hear  the  wind  rustle  us,  and  be  happy. 
Oh,  I  wish  I  could  make  them  happy,  and 
do  away  with  all  their  care  and  anxiety,  and 
pre  you  all  heaps  and  heaps  of  flowers  ! 
Don't  go  away,  darling,  do  you  lie  still,  and 
I  will  talk  and  sing  to  you,  and  you  can  pick 
some  more  flowei-s  when  you  get  up.  There 
i*  s  beautiful  shadow  there,  and  I  heard  the 
■treomlet  say  that  he  would  sing  a  little  to 
yoo,  he  is  not  very  big,  he  cannot  sing  very 
loud.  By  and  by  I  know,  the  sun  will  make 
na  03  dry  a.s  dry,  and  darker,  and  then  the 
reapers  will  come  while  the  spiders  are  spin- 
ning their  silk  again— this  time  it  will  come 
floating  in  the  blue  air,  for  the  air  seems 
bine  if  you  look  up.  It  is  a  great  joy 
to  your  people,  dear,  when  the  reapiog-time 


comes  rolling  along  in 
the    wind.      So  that  I 
shall    he   happy   even 
wheTi  tlie  reiipem  cut 
me    dowu,    because    1 
know  it  is  for  you,  and 
your  people,   my  love. 
The    strong    men    will 
come  to  us  glaclly,  anil 
the  women,  and  the  little 
cliildren    will    sit    in    the 
shade    and    gather    great 
white  trumpets   of  convol- 
vulus, and  come  to  tell  their 
niothers  how  they  saw  the 
young  partridges  in  the  next 
Held.    But  there  is  one  thing 
we  do  not  like,  and  that  is, 
all  the  labour  and  the  misery. 
Why    cannot    your    peo])l(' 
have    us  without    so   much 
labour,  and  why  are  so  many 
of  vou  unhappy  t    Why  can- 
not  th.-y  hf  :il'l   l.nppy 

hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  now  the 
Wheat  every  year  has  been  sorrowful  for 
your  people,  and  I  think  we  get  more  sorroW' 
ful  every  year  about  it,  because  as  I  was 
telling  you  just  now  the  flowers  go,  and  the 
swallows  go,  the  old,  old  oaks  go,  and  that 
oak  will  go,  under  the  shade  of  which  you 
are  lying,  Ouido,  and  if  your  people  do  not 
gather  the  flowers  now,  and  watch  the 
swallows,  and  listen  to  the  blackbirds  whist- 
ling, as  you  are  listening  now  while  I  talk, 
then  Guido,  my  love,  they  will  never  pick 
any  flowers,  nor  hear  any  birds'  songs.  They 
think  they  will,  they  tlunk  that  when  "they 
have  toiled,  and  worked  a  long  time,  almost 
all  their  lives,  then  they  will  come  to  the 
flowers,  and  the  birds,  and  be  joyful  in  the 
sunshine.  But  no,  it  will  not  be  so,  for  then 
they  will  be  old  themselves,  and  their  ears 


bright.  Of  coarse,  we  know  that  the  greatest 
part  of  your  people  cannot  help  themeelves, 
and  must  labour  on  like  the  reapers  till  their 
ears  are  full  of  the  dust  of  age.  That  only 
makes  us  more  sorrowful,  and  anxious  that 
things  should  be  different.  I  do  not  suppose 
we  should  think  about  them  had  we  not  been 
in  man's  hand  so  long  that  now  we  have  got 
to  feel  with  man.  Every  year  makes  it  more 
pitiful  because  then  there  are  more  flowers 
gone,  and  added  to  the  vast  numbers  of  those 
gone  before,  and  never  gathered,  or  looked 
&t,  though  they  could  have  given  so  much 
plea.sure.  And  all  the  work  and  labour,  and 
thinking,  and  reading  and  learning  that 
your  people  do  ends  in  nothing — not  even  one 
flower.  We  cannot  understand  why  it 
should  be  so.  There  are  thousands  of  wheat- 
ears  in  this  field,  more  than  you  would  know 
how  to  write  down  with  your  pencil, 
though  you  have  learned  your  tables,  sir. 
Yet  all  of  uB  thinking,  and  talking,  can- 
not understand  wby  it  is  when  we  consider 
how  clever  your  people  are,  and  how  tbey 
bring  ploughs,  and  steam-engines,  and  put 
up  wires  along  the  roads  to  tell  you  things 
when  you  are  miles  away,  and  sometimes  we 
are  sown  where  we  can  hear  the  hum,  hum, 
all  day  of  the  children  learning  in  the  echooL 
The  butterflies  flutter  over  us,  and  the  sun 


the  doves  are 


hum,  1mm  inside  this  house,  and  learn,  learn. 
So  we  suppose  you  must  be  very  c" 
yet  you  cannot  manage  this.  All  your  work 
is  wasted,  and  you  labour  in  vain — you  dare 
not  leave  it  a  minute.  IE  you  left  it  a  minute 
it  would  all  be  gone,  it  does  not  mount  up 
ami  miike  a  store,  so  that  all  of  you  could 
sit  by  it  ami  be  Inappy.  Diiectly  you 
off  you  are  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  miser- 
able like  the  beggars  that  tramp  along  the 
dusty  road  here.  All  the  thousand  years  of 
labour  since  this  field  was  first  ploughed 
have  not  stored  up  anything  for  yon.  It 
would  not  matter  about  the  work  so  much  if 
you  were  only  happy  ;  the  bees  work  every 
year,  but  they  are  happy  ;  the  doves  build  a 
nest  every  year,  but  they  are  very,  very 
happy.  We  think  it  must  be  because  you 
do  not  come  out  to  us  and  be  with  us,  and 
think  more  as  we  do.  It  is  not  because 
your  people  have  not  got  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink— you  have  as  much  as  the  bees.  Why 
just  look  at  us  I  Look  at  the  wheat  that 
grows,  all  over  the  world ;  all  the  figures 
that  were  ever  written  in  pencil  could  not 
tell  how  much,  it  is  such  an  immense  quan- 
tity. Yet  your  people  starve  and  die  of 
hunger  every  now  and  then,  and  we  have 
seen  the  wretched  beggars  tramping  along 
the  road.  We  have  known  of  times  when 
there  was  a  great  pile  of  us,  almost  a  bill 
piled  up,  it  was  not  in  this  country,  it  was 
in  another  warmer  country,  and  yet  no 
one  dared  to  touch  it — they  died  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  of  wheat.  The  earth 
is  full  of  skeletons  of  people  who  have 
died  of  hunger.  They  are  dying  now  this 
minute  in  your  big  cities,  with  nothing  but 
stones  all  round  them,  stone  walls  and  stone 
streets ;  not  jolly  stones  like  those  you  threw 
in  the  water,  dear— hard,  unkind  stones  that 
make  tliem  cold  and  It/t  them  die,  while  we 
are  growiug  here,  millions  of  us,  iu  the  sun- 
shine with  the  butterflies  fioatinf;  over  us. 
This  mnke.s  us  unhappy  ;  I  was  very  unhappy 


s  niormng  1 

played  with  lis.  It  is  not  Ijei'ausii  tL  u 
not  enough,  it  is  becauiie  your  people  «  h  so 
short-sighted,  ho  jealous  and  selfish,  and  so 
cnrioasly  iofotvuited  with  things  that  are  not 
sorieh  or  so  good  as  youT'  old  toys  whirh  yo 
have  flnng  away  and  forgotten.  And  yo 
teach  the  children  hum,  hniu,  all  day  to  are 
about  such  silly  things,  and  to  work  for  them 
and  to  look  to  them  as  the  object  of  their 
IiFes.  It  is  because  you  do  not  hhare  u 
among  you  without  price  or  diflerenc 
beOTose  you  do  not  share  the  great  earth 
among  you  fairly,  without  spite  and  jealousy 
and  avariee  ;  because  you  will  not  agree,  you 
siJly,  foolish  people,  to  let  all  the  flowers 
wither  for  a  thousand  years  while  you  keep 
■each  other  at  a  distance,  instead  of  agreeing 
and  sharing  them.  Is  there  something  Ju 
you— as  there  is  poison  in  the  oightshade, 
you  know  it,  dear,  your  papa  told  you  not  to 
touch  it — ia  there  a  sort  of  poison  in  youi 
people  that  works  them  up  into  a  hutred  of 
one  another  1  Why,  then,  do  you  not  agree 
and  have  all  things,  all  the  great  earth 
can  give  you,  just  as  we  have  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain  1  How  happy  your  people 
c>.Llii  I*  if  thpy  «-oMld  only  agree  !  But  yon 
goonteachingeven  the  little  children  tofoliow 
the  some  silly  objects,  hum,  hum,  hum,  all 
thf  day,  and  they  will  grow  up  to  hate  each 
other,  and  to  try  which  can  get  the  most 
nnind  things — you  have  one  in  your  pocket." 
"Sixpence,"  said  Guide.  "Its  quite  a 
new  one." 

■*  And  other  things  quite  as  silly,"  the  Wheat 
fontinued.  "  All  the  time  the  flowers  are 
flowering,  but  they  will  go,  even  the  oaks 
'ill  go.  We  think  the  reason  you  do  not 
sD  have  plenty,  and  why  you  do  not  do  only 
joat  a  little  work,  and  why  you  die  of 
hanger  if  yon  leave  off,  and  why  so  many  of 
jva  are  unhappy  in  body  and  mind,  and  all 
the  misery  is  because  you  have  not  got  a 
spirit  like  the  wheat,  hke  us ;  you  will  not 
*gree,  and  you  will  not  share,  and  yon  will 
hate  each  other,  and  you  will  be  so  avari- 
noQs,  and  you  wOl  not  touch  the  flowers,  or 
go  into  the  sunshine  (you  would  rather  half 
<£  yon  died  among  the  hard  stones  first),  and 
yon  will  teach  your  children  hum,  hum,  to 
follow  in  some  foolish  course  that  has  caused 


toel  1  ke 
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neve     ne  er   be   hap[  v 
t  11    de^r    the    ha  1  w   . 
oak  ih  broad  and  will  not  it 
off  you  for  a  long  time  yet." 

"  But  perhaps  Paul  will 
come  up  to  my  house,  and 
Percy,  and  Moma." 

"  Look  up  in  the  oak  very 
quietly,  don't  move,  just  ojicii 
your  eyes  and  look,"  said  thr 
Wheat  who  was  very  cunning. 
Guido  looked  and  saw  a  \i\e\\ 
little  bird  climbing  up  a  branch. 
It  was  chequereil,  black  and 
white,  like  a  vei'y  small  mag- 
pie, only  without  such  a  long 

tail.  ;tTid    it   hnd   a      .  -         " 

about  its  neck.  It  was  a  pied 
woodpecker,  not  the  targe  green  woodpecker, 
but  another  kind.  Guido  saw  it  go  round 
the  branch,  and  then  some  way  up,  and  round 
again  till  it  came  to  a  place  that  pleased  it, 
and  then  the  woodpecker  struck  the  bark 
with  its  bill,  "  tap-tap."  The  sound  was  quite 
loud,  ever  bo  much  more  noise  than  such  a 
tiny  bill  seemed  able  to  make.  "  Taptap  !  " 
If  Guido  had  not  been  still  so  that  the  bird 
had  come  close  he  would  never  have  found 
it  among  the  leaves.  "  Tap — tap  1 "  After 
it  had  picked  out  all  the  insects  there,  the 
woodpecker  flew  away  over  the  ashpoles  of 
the  copse. 

"  I  should  just  like  to  stroke  him,"  said 
Guido.  "  If  I  climbed  up  into  the  oak  per- 
haps he  would  come  again,  and  I  could  catch 

"No,"  said  the  Wheat,  "he  only  comes 
once  a  day." 

"Then  tell  me  stories,"  said  Guido,  im- 
periously. 

"  I  will  if  I  can,"  said  the  Wheat.  "Once 


upon  a  time,  when  the  oak  the  lightning  struck  was  still  living, 
and  wheu  the  wheat  was  green  in  this  very  field,  a  man  came  stagger- 
ing out  of  the  wood,  and  walked  out  into  it.  He  had  an  iron  helmet 
on,  and  he  was  wounded;  and  his  blood  stained  the  green  wheat  red 
as  he  walked.  He  tried  to  get  to  the  streamlet,  which  was  wider 
then,  Guido  dear,  to  drink,  for  he  knew  it  was  there  but  he  could 
not  reach  it.  He  fell  down  and  died  in  the  green  wheat,  de&i',  for  he 
was  very  much  hurt  with  a  sharp  spear,  but  more  so  with  hunger 
and  thirst. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Guido ;  "  and  now  I  look  at  you,  why  you 
are  all  thirsty  and  dry,  you  nice  old  Wheat,  and  the  ground  is  as  dry 
as  dry  under  you  ;  1  will  get  you  something  to  drink." 

And  down  he  scrambled  into  the  ditch,  setting  his  foot  firm  on  a 
root,  for  though  he  was  ho  young,  he  knew  how  to  get  down  to  the 
water  without  wetting  his  feet,  or  falling  in,  and  how  to  climb  up 
a  tree,  and  everything  jolly.  Guido  dipped  his  hand  in  the  streamlet, 
and  flung  the  water  over  the  wheat  five  or  six  good  sprinklings  till 
the  drops  hung  on  the  wheatears  of  that  bunch.  Then  he  said,  "  Now 
you  are  better." 

"Yes,  dear,  thank  you,  my  love,"  said  the  Wheat,  who  was  very 
pleased,  though  of  course  the  water  was  not  enough  to  wet  its  roots. 
Still  it  was  pleasant,  hke  a  very  little  shower.  Guido  lay  down  on 
bis  cheat  this  time,  with  liis  elbows  on  the  ground,  propping  his  head 
up,  and  as  he  now  faced  the  wheat,  he  could  see  in  between  the 
stalks. 

"  Lie  still,"  said  the  Wheat,  "  the  corncrake  is  not  very  far  off,  he 
has  come  up  here  since  your  papa  told  the  mowers  to  mow  the 
meadow,  and  very  likely  if  you  stay  quiet  you  will  see  him.  If  you 
do  not  understand  all  I  say,  never  mind,  dear,  the  sunshine  is  warm, 
but  not  too  warm  in  the  shade,  and  we  all  love  you,  and  want  you  to 
be  as  happy  as  ever  you  can  be." 

"  It  is  jolly  to  be  quite  hidden  like  this,"  said  Guido,  "  no  one  could 
find  me,  if  Paul  were  to  run  all  day  he  would  never  find  me ;  even 
Papa  could  not  find  me.     Now  go  on  and  tell  me  stories." 

"  Ever  so  many  times,  when  the  oak  the  lightning  struck  was 
young,"  said  the  Wheat,  "  great  stags  used  to  come  out  of  the  wood 
and  feed  on  the  green  wheat  ;  it  was  early  in  the  morning  when  they 
came.  Such  great  stags,  and  so  proud,  and  yet  so  timid,  the  least 
thing  made  them  go  hound,  bound,  bound." 

"  Ob,  I  know  !  "  said  Guido  ;  "  I  saw  some  jump  over  the  fence  in 
the  forest — I  am  going  there  again  soon.     If  I  tiike  my  bow  I  will 

"  But  there  are  no  deer  here  now,"  said  the  Wheat ;  "  they  have 


been  gone  a  long,   long,  time;    though    I    think  your    papa  has 
one  of  their  antlers." 

"Now,  how  did  you  know  thati"  said  Guido  ;  "you  have 
never  been  to  our  house,  and  you  cannot  see  in  from  here 
because  the  fir  copse  is  in  the  way ;  how  do  you  find  out  these 
things  t" 

"  Oh  I "  aaid  the  "Wheat,  laughing,  "  we  have  lots  of  ways 
of  finding  out  things.  Don't  you  remember  the  swallow  that 
swooped  down  and  told  you  not  to  be  frightened  at  the  harel 
The  swallow  has  his  nest  at  your  house,  and  he  often  Biee  by 
your  windows  and  looks  in,  and  he  told  me.  The  birds  tell  us 
lots  of  things,  and  all  about  what  is  over  the  sea," 

"  But  that  is  not  a  story,"  said  Guido. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  said  the  Wheat,  "  when  the  oak  the 
lightning  struck  was  alive,  your  papa's  papa's  papa,  ever  so  much 
farther  back  than  that,  had  all  the  fields  round  here,  all  that  you  ^^"ajS^ 
can  see  from  Acre  hill.  And  do  you  know  it  happened  that  in  time  >jfc 
every  one  of  them  was  lost  or  sold,  and  your  family,  Guido  dear,  were  ^t 
homeless — no  house,  no  garden  or  orchard,  and  no  dogs  or  guns,  or  anything  ^ 
jolly.  One  day  the  papa  that  was  then  came  along  the  road  with  his  little 
Guido,  and  they  were  b^gars,  dear,  and  had  no  place  to  sleep,  and  they  slept 
all  night  in  the  wheat  in  this  very  field  close  to  where  the  hawthorn  bush 
grows  now,  where  you  picked  the  May  flowers,  you  know,  my  love.  They 
slept  there  all  the  summer  night,  and  the  fern  owls  flew  la  and  fro,  and  thu 
bats  and  the  crickets  chirped,  and  the  stars  shone  faintly,  as  if  they  were  made 
pale  by  the  heat.  The  poor  papa  never  had  a  house,  but  that  little  Guido  lived 
to  grow  up  a  great  man,  and  he  worked  so  hard,  and  he  was  so  clever,  and 
every  one  loved  him,  which  was  the  best  of  all  things.  He  bought  this 
very  field  and  then  another,  and  another,  and  got  such  a  lot  of  the  old  hehi'* 
back  again,  and  the  goldfinches  sang  for  joy*  and  so  did  the  larks  and  the 
thrushes,  because  they  said  what  a  kind  man  he  was.  Then  bin  son  gut  i>otue 
more  of  them,  till  at  last  youi'  papa  bought  ever  bo  many  more.  But  He 
often  talk  about  the  little  boy  who  slept  in  the  wheat  in  this  field,  which  wa^ 
'his  father's  father's  field.  If  only  the  wheat  then  could  have  helped  hun,  and 
been  kind  to  him,  you  may  be  sure  it  would.  We  love  you  so  much  we  hlte 
to  see  the  very  crumbs  left  by  the  men  who  do  the  hoeing  when  they  eat  their 
cruate  ;  we  wish  they  coiUd  have  more  to  eat,  but  we  like  to  see  their  crumbs, 
which  you  know  are  made  of  wheat,  ao  that  we  liave  done  them  some  good  at 

"  That's  not  a  story,"  said  Guido.  ■ 

"  There's  a  gold  coin  here  somewhere,"  said  the  Wheat,  "  such  a  pretty  one, 
it  would  make  a  capital  button  for  your  jacket,  denr,  or  for  your  mamma, 
that  is  alt  any  sort  of  money  is  good  foi" ;  I  wish  all  the  coins  were  made 
into  buttons  for  little  Guido." 

'■  Where  is  it  I  "  said  Guido. 

"  I  can't  exactly  tell  where  it  is,"  said  the  Wheat,  "  It  was  very  near  mo 
once,  and  I   thought  the  next  thunder's  rain  would  wash  it  down  into  the 
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streamlet — it  has  been  here  ever  so  long,  it  came  here 
first  just  after  the  oak   the  lightning  split  died.     And 
it  has  been  rolled  about  by  the  ploughs  ever  since,  and 
no  one  has  ever  seen  it ;  I  thought  it  must  go  into 
the  ditch  at  last,  but  when  the  men  came   to  hoe  one 
of  them  knocked  it  back,  and  then  another  kicked  it 
along — it  was  covered  with  earth — and  then,  one  day,  a 
rook  came  and  split  the  ciod  open  with  his  bill,  and  pushed 
the  pieces  first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  and  the  coin  went 
)n6  way,  but  I  did  not  see  ;   I  must. ask  a  humble  bee,  op  a 
mouse,  or  a  mole,  or  some  one  who  knows  more  about  it.     It  is 
very  thin,   no  that  if  the   rook's   bill   had   struck   it,    his   strong  bill 
would  have  made  a  dint  in  it,  and  there  is,  I  think,  a  ship  marked 

"  Oh,    I    must   have   it !     A   ship !     Ask  a   humble-bee   directly ;   be 

Bang  !     There  was  a  loud  report,  a  gun  had  gone  off  in  the  copse. 

"That's  my  papa,"  shouted  Guido.  "I'm  sure  that  was  my  papa's 
pun  !  "  Up  he  jumped,  and  getting  down  the  ditch,  stepped  across  the 
water,  and,  seizing  a  hazel-bough  to  help  himself,  climbed  up  the  bank. 
At  the  top  he  slipped  through  the  fence  by  the  oak  and  so  into  the  copse. 
He  was  in  such  a  hmry  ho  did  not  mind  the  thistles  or  the  boughs  that 
wliipped  him  as  they  sprang  back,  he  scrambled  through  into  a  path, 
meeting  the  vapour  of  the  gunpowder  and  the  smell  of  sulphnr.  In  a 
minute  he  found  a  green  path,  and  in  the  path  was  his  papa,  who  had  just 
.-(hot  a  cruel  crow.  The  crow  had  been  eating  the  birds'  eggs,  and  picking 
the  little  birds  to  pieces. 

BiCBABD  Jeffebies, 
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OUR  MISSION  TO  ABYSSINIA. 


Sbtxral  weeks  before  the  urival  of  the 
Britiah  envoy  at  Maseowah,  Commander 
ftowe,  of  H.M.S.  Coquette,  was  in  treaty 
with  the  sheiks  of  the  district  to  procure 
transport  aaimaJs  for  the  coming  expedition. 
The  palace  or  goTemment-honse  had  the 
^^teaianoe  of  a  large  caravanserai,  as  the 
pneents  and  necessary  gear  for  the  road 
anived,  and  'were  stored  in  its  spacious 
corridors  and  rooms.  Capt.  Speedy  wa^  an 
nrlj  arrival,  and  Flag-Lieut.  Qraham  who 
tame  in  the  same  steamer,  immediately 
started  with  Crowe  to  visit  Bas  Allula,  the 
AbjBsinian  frontier-chief,  or  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Marches,  to  inform  him  that  the 
Admiral  would  soon  be  coming.  In  a  week 
tliey  returned  after  a  favourable  reception 
bj"  the  Bas  with  a  message  to  the  Admiral, 
Bjiag  that  he  was  prepared  to  receive  him. 

We  now  daily  expected  Sir  William  Hewitt, 
ud  more  than  once  was  the  guard  trumpeted 
ont  (4  their  barracks  at  the  alarm  of  the 
aniva]  of  the  flag-ship,  which  after  all  turned 
out  to  be  some  Khedivial  packet  boat.  It  was 
not  tJD  midday  of  the  7th  of  April  that  this 
guard  of  honour  of  Egyptians  was  finally 
trotted  oat  to  show  their  odd  sizes  and  odd 
DotioQs  of  presenting  arms.  They  seemed  to 
have  been  run  out  so  often  under  false  alarm 
that  when  the  supreme  moment  arrived,  the 
ocitement  was  too  much  for  them,  and  they 


clearly  lost  their  heads,  making  their  salute 
more  artistic  than  miHtary,  with  its  variety 
of  broken  lines  and  curves.  There  is  one 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  an  Egyptian 
soldier — be  always  looks  clean,  and  if  there 
is  not  much  sparkle  individually,  there  is  a 
good  deal  about  their  Remingtons,  which 
fiiey  polish  with  the  greatest  care,  making 
them  quite  dazzling  in  the  sunlight.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  this  dazzle  and  sparkle 
to-day,  the  vicinity  of  the  palace  becoming 
quite  bright  and  gay  when  the  guns  of  the 
forts  thundered  forth  the  announcement  of 
the  Admiral's  landing,  for  the  Bunyans  in 
gay  Indian  attire  and  the  leading  native 
mercbnnts  of  Massowah  in  gabardines  of 
varied  hues  arrived  to  greet  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Bed  Sea  littoral  and  East 
Indian  stations. 

The  last  load  of  pack-saddles  now  arrived, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  last  load  packed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Captain  Kennedy  of  the 
Boyal  Highlanders,  who  was  requisitioned 
from  his  regiment  to  act  as  transport  officer 
by  Sir  William  Hewitt,  and  the  mules  started 
at  a  brisk  pace  and  filed  over  the  long  cause- 
way towards  the  distant  mountains.  At 
three  o'clock  the  Admiral  and  His  Excellency 
Mason  Bey,  the  Egyptian  representative, 
mounted,  and  with  a  guard  in  advance,  of 
fifty   bashi-hazouks    running    on    foot,   and 
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toDowed  hy  a  crowd  of  the  most  loyal  of  the 
inhabibuita,  we  started  od  onr  first  stage  to 
the  coart  of  King  John.  A  few  milee  from 
Haaaowah  we  passed  Monkolo,  where  the 
brethren  and  the  converts  of  the  Danish 
mUeum-honse  turned  out  to  wish  os  "  God 
speed,"  and  our  escort  of  loyal  citizens 
now  retomed  to  their  homes.  The  moon 
b^an  to  rise  before  we  had  quite  quitted 
the  plains  of  Massowah,  and  by  her  re- 
freshing grey  light  we  passed  over  the 
sandy,  ^oken  ground  and  dried  river  beds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sahatti.  About  ten 
o'clock  we  had  covered  thirteen  miles  of  onr 
journey  and  found  our  tents  already  jntcbed 


Ifom  a  Drawttf  bji  P, 


near  the  wells  of  this  place,  which  are  Eimply 
holes  dug  in  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  water- 
course, yielding  a  thick  tepid  liquid  which 
when  boiled  and  filtered  makes  indifferent 
water.  Though  Sahatti  ia  a  few  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  sea  level,  there  was  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  temperature. 
Fatigue  was  a  sedative,  and  most  of  us  slept 
well,  though  mosquitos  and  heat  acted  as 
a  medium  to  disturb  out  slumbers.  Day- 
light found  UB  repacking  mules  and  striking 
camp,  and  we  marched  in  a  Bouth-westerly 
direction,  immediately  ascending  and  de- 
scending, rocky  hilly  country,  occasionally  the 
ground  rising  to  some  considerable  height. 


oar  route  assuming  the  dignity  of  a  pass, 
narrow  and  tortuous  enough,  from  the  top 
of  which  the  |dains  of  Ailet  and  the  imposing 
heights  of  the  Abyssinian  chain  of  raoun- 
tains  conld  be  seen  in  gentle,  blue  undulations 
gtadnally  waving  up  into  rugged  mountain 
peaks.  Ailet  was  reached  about  nine  o'clock 
the  same  morning,  and  we  camped  near  the 
village  for  two  days,  principally  to  re-arrange 
our  gear  and  to  exchange  guard,  for  tlua 
part  of  the  country  is  more  or  less  debatable 
ground  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and 
thus  far,  but  no  farther,  would  it  be  advisable 
to  take  our  Mohammedan  escort ;  so  the  fif^ 
bashi-bazouks  returned  to  Sahatti,  a  small 
guard  of  Abyssinians  who  came  down  frtnn 
the  hills  taking  their  place,  and  we  left 
Ailet,  the  last  village  we  should  meet  with  m 
route  till  we  reached  Asmara  eight  thousand 
feet  above  ns. 

From  the  glistening,  parched  plains,  the 
wooded  heights  of  the  Mai-Hensi  mountain 
can  be  plainly  seen,  and  a  few  puSs  of  clood 
lingering  lazily  till  late  in  the  morning  round 
its  verdant  aides  told  us  of  dewy  valleys 
and  cooler  temperature.  This  was  almost 
refreshing,  for  in  our  camp  near  the  village 
of  Ailet,  the  lihermometer  registered  110°  in 
our  tents,  and  many  of  us  were  compelled 
to  wind  wet  towels  around  our  heads  and  go 
about  in  a  state  that  would  almost  shock  the 
habitu^  of  a  Trouville  strand.  Though  the 
vicinity  of  Ailet  was  hot,  there  was  neverthe- 
less one  great  charm — game  teemed  around 
in  the  prickly  mimosa,  from  lion,  antelope, 
and  wild  pig,  to  hare,  guinea-fowl  and 
franklin,  and  our  guns  were  soon  occupied  in 
bringing  down  some  of  the  latter,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Admiral's  cook  and  our 
appetites  at  mess. 

On  the  10th  of  the  month  we  commenced 
the  serious  part  of  our  journey — the  climb 
to  the  plateau  above.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  foliage  in  the  mountains  is  very 
luxuriant.  Up  steep  passes,  dowu  through 
flowering  valleys  of  wild  clover  and  buttw- 
cups,  through  gorges,  where  swift  torrents 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  run,  reminding 
one  of  Scotland  or  niches  of  the  Balkans. 
The  scenery  would  suddenly  change,  as  w« 
skirted  some  mountain  side ;  from  the  mild 
beauty  of  European,  we  would  discover  a 
scene  of  African  tropical  luxuriance— a  valley 
of  flowering  aloes,  and  the  Euphobia  gigtat- 
ticus,  the  candelabra  in  full  bloom  with  its 
various- coloured  apples  topping  each  arm.  It 
only  lacked  the  sprites  and  coryphees  of  a 
ballet  to  make  it  like  the  fantastic  sceaa 
from  an  extravaganza.  So  the  mis^on 
journeyed  on  4»11  the  plains  below  were  lost 
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in  the  mist  of  the  heat  of  their  own  exhal- 
ations, and  oar  atmosphere  became  rarer  and 
cooler  day  by  day.  In  some  parts,  so  rocky 
and  precipitous  was  the  route,  that  our  sturdy 
little  moles  seemed  inclined  to  give  up  the 
climb  in  despair,  but  the  shout  of  the  mule- 
teers and  the  crack  of  a  whip  stimulated 
them  to  further  exertions,  and  away  they 
scrambled.  Occasionally  one  or  two  would 
stumble,  and  the  road  was  blocked  till  their 
load  was  shifted  and  they  again  placed  on 
their  feet.  So  we  wandered  on.  Some  of  our 
escort  would  make  a  kind  of  flute  from  the 
hollowed  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  music 
they  produced  was  both  sweet  and  mellow ; 
and  of  a  forenoon  even  the  birds  along  the 
rente,  seeking  shelter  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  were  aroused  into  song  from  their  leafy 
shades  as  the  sweet  notes  of  this  instrument 
echoed  in  the  gorges  and  swelled  from  the 
valleys. 

It  was  on  the  13th  that  this  arduous 
though  happy  part  of  our  journey  was  brought 
to  a  close,  and  we  arrived  on  the  top  of  the 
Mai  Hensi  and  passed  on  to  the  great  plateau 
of  Asmara.  As  we  wended  our  way  through 
a  pass  that  was  gradually  widening  into  open 
conntry,  suddenly,  from  the  hills  on  either 
side  of  us,  masses  of  wild-looking  horsemen 
shouting,  brandishing  their  spears,  and  flou- 
rishing their  swords,  charged  down  upon  us  ; 
and  when  within  a  few  paces,  pulling  their 
chargers  up  on  to  their  haunches,  the  warriors 
bowed  their  heads  and  lowered  their  lances 
in  front  of  the  Admiral ;  then  careering  across 
oar  front  swerved  round  to  right  and  left, 
falling  into  irregular  lines  in  our  rear,  their 
officers  and  chiefs  with  difficulty  preventing 
them  overlapping  the  flanks  of  our  party  in 
their  anxiety  to  see  the  English  chief. 

Presently  a  bead  in  the  road  showed  us 
on  a  height  about  a  mile  off  a  solitary  tent 
and  a  mass  of  men  through  which  a  broad 
lane  was  kept  from  the  base  of  the  hill  to  the 
marqnee.  As  we  slowly  advanced  we  became 
gradually  impressed  with  a  dull  methodical 
drmnming  sound,  and  Capt.  Speedy  told  us 
^t  great  Abyssinian  kettledrums  were 
beating  out  a  welcome,  and  presently  the 
pulsations  distinctly  formed  Amharic  words 
eqnivalent  to  our  "How  do  you  dol" 
''How  do  you  do  1 ''  as  the  Admiral  and  suite 
advanced  up  the  lane  of  musket  and  spear- 
men to  meet  the  great  Has,  who,  stepping 
towards  the  queen's  representative,  shook 
him  by  the  hand.  The  sight  around  was  of  the 
wildest  description.  The  horsemen  were  not 
one  like  another  in  costume  with  the  excep- 
tion that  all  wore  some  kind  of  toga  but  ettch 
differently  arranged  about  their  dusky  figures. 


Head  gear  they  had  of  various  coloured 
handkerchiefs,  cotton  or  silk,  some  wear- 
ing a  simple  white  band  round  their  closely 
curling  hair,  others  with  the  mane  of  a 
lion  fringing  their  fierce  faces,  making 
them  look  almost  as  ferocious  as  that 
animal  himself.  A  few  sported  the  ears 
of  elephants  cut  star-shaped  crowning  their 
plaited  locks.  Shields,  barred  and  bolted 
with  silver,  swords,  broadheaded  spears,  and 
the  metal-plated  trappings  of  their  richly 
caparisoned  horses,  coruscated  in  the  bright 
sunlight  through  the  clouds  of  dust  created 
by  the  restless  steeds. 

Suddenly  emerging  on  a  scene  of  this 
description  from  journeying  up  almost  in- 
accessible heights,  through  solitary  mountain 
forests  eight  thousand  feet  straight  up  from 
the  plains  below,  seemed  like  taking  one  long 
step  with  the  "  seven-leagued  boots "  into 
another  world,  for  the  atmosphere  that  was 
ninety-four  degrees  of  heat  below  was  at  the 
same  hour  forty-three  on  this  airy  tableland, 
and  the  inhabitants  from  the  people  of  the 
Bed  Sea  littoral  in  comparison  almost  as 
widely  differed.  On  the  shimmering  stretches' 
of  sand  and  mimosa  beneath  us  men  moved 
about  in  a  state  of  nudity,  ate  rice  and  ghee, 
drank  water,  and  wore  their  weapons  like 
the  rest  of  the  fighting  world.  But  here  at 
Asmara,  a  distance  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
foui*  hours  and  only  a  few  miles  as  the  crow 
flies,  people  strut  about  in  togas  almost 
Eoman  in  their  picturesque  folds,  capes  of 
lion  and  leopard  skin,  drink  intoxicating 
beverages,  eat  raw  meat,  and  speak  with  their 
kettle-drums,  and,  out  of  pure  perversity,  to 
be  unlike  any  other  people,  wear  their  sabres 
on  the  right  side  of  their  bodies,  and  draw 
with  their  right  ann  and  hand.  The  only 
link  that  connects  them  with  the  world  below 
is  that  they  profess  Christianity,  and  like 
many  of  their  brethren  don't  by  any  means 
practice  it,  for  they  are  as  fanatical  in  their 
belief  as  the  Mohammedans  girdling  the 
country  they  habitate. 

Has  Allula  received  us  politely  and  we  were 
all  favoured  by  drinking  tedge  with  him, 
which  was  served  to  us  in  little  glass  decan- 
ters with  long  necks,  the  contents  of  which 
we  were  supposed  to  take  off  at  one  pull,  but 
the  concoction  of  fermented  honey  was  un- 
palatable and  heady,  so  many  of  us  left  it 
for  the  servants  who  anxiously  look  out  for 
this  perquisite.  After  two  days*  sojfoum  at 
Asmara  to  deliver  presents  we  had  brought 
for  influential  chiefs,  we  struck  tents  and 
commenced  our  journey  over  the  plateau  to 
Adowa,  where  we  expected  to  find  King  John. 
Travelling  by  way  of  Addi-Techlai,  AUula's- 
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stronghold  built  oa  the  table  of  a  rocky 
eminence  of  ironstone  etajiding  out  of  a  plain. 
Allula  himeelf  we  left  for  a  time.  He  had 
escorted  uk  thuE  far  with  two  thousand  of  his 
horse  and  foot,  who  enlivened  our  journey  by 
assaults-at-araiB  and  sham  battles  en  route. 
We  now  mai'ched  by  easy  stages  across  the 
Hamasen  plateau,  and  on  the  22nd  entered 
the  Gundet  valley,  ilescending  several  hundred 
feet,  passed  over  the  ground  where  Colonel 
Arundrup  Eey  and  Count  Ziehy  with  their 
army  of  Egyptians  fought  their  first  and 
last  fight  against  the  Abyssinians  ia  Novem- 
ber, '75.    Their  bleached  bones  still  littered 


fully  pronounced,  so  much  so  that  Sir  William 
Hewitt  sent  word  through  the  Sas  to  King 
John,  informing  him  that  unless  the  prohibi- 
tion was  not  withdrawn  he  could  not  proceed. 
Some  days  after,  the  Bas  arrived  with  a 
message  from  the  king  stating  that  we  were 
to  wait  for  him  in  Adowa,  that  he  would  be 
coming  soon,  that  he  was  taking  some  baths. 
Though  this  Negus  Negusti,  king  of  kings, 
of  Ethiopia,  or  as  a  young  wag  of  our  mission 
freelytranBlatedit,Nig'gerof  Niggers,  was  only 
three  days'  march  from  Adowa  he  made  it  a 
four  weeks'  journey  before  he  condescended 
to  come  to  receive  the  Queen's  letter  and 
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the  way,  and  one  of  our  escort  riding  by  my 
side  dismounted,  and  with  spear  in  hand,  pan- 
tomimed how  his  countrymen  had  advanced 
under  cover  of  the  mimosa  trees  and  finally 
rushed  on  to  thefoe,  who  on  that  occasion  stood 
his  ground  heroically,  forthe  silent  tokens  that 
lay  around  of  the  bloody  day  were  as  much 
Abyssinian  as  those  of  the  hated  Turk.  In 
the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  river  Mareb  and 
were  now  out  of  Kas  Allula's  district.  We 
soon  felt  this,  for  the  peasants  became  reluct- 
ant to  sell  us  suppUes,  and  this  became 
more  serious  as  we  advanced.  Arriving 
at  Adowa  we   found   this   behaviour   more 


presents  from  the  British  Government.  And 
while  he  was  coming  he  kept  us  virtually  as 
prisoners  in  a  comer  of  the  Adowa  v^ley 
where  we  were  jealously  watched  by  a.  strong 
guard  and  not  allowed  to  move  without  an 
escort.  All  this  inconvenience  to  us  was 
undoubtedly  caused  by  the  king  not  being 
fully  acquainted  as  to  the  tone  of  our  mission. 
It  has  been  generally  accredited  totheSaster 
fast  and  ceremonies ;  that  is  impoBsible,  as 
the  fasts  and  feasts  were  over  a  few  days 
after  our  arrival  at  the  capitAL  Foreign 
intrigue  also  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  stories 
were  undoubtedly  circulated  that  were  sofiltd- 
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«nt  to  awaken  the  Ruspicioos  of  a  monarch 
u  susceptible  as  Johaank.  At  all  events, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  king,  we  had 
more  time  to  look  about  ns  while  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tigrian  cajatal.  It  is 
bdlt  on  some  spurs  on  the  south-east  aide  cf 
the  valley  of  Adowa,  the  houses  with  their  tittle 
walledin  gardens  of  Sg,  pomegranate,  and 
olive  treee  cluster  on  the  slopes  and  base  of 
the  bills  fringing  and  overhangiag  the  cliffs 
of  a  nullah  through  which  runs  the  rivulet 
called  Assam  that  supplies  the  town  with 
»ater.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  that  in 
some  places  it  is  necessary  for  one  of  the 
passers  to  go  to  the  wall,  and  so  short  and 
angular  are  they  and  so  often  ending  in  culg- 
dt-Mc  that  the  maze  at  Hampton  Court 
I^laoe  in  comparison  would  he  a  very  small 
mystery.  The  rocky  and  stony  path  compels 
one's  mole  to  think  twice  before  he  takes 
another  step,  and  if  the  birds  and  hyenas 
have  not  quite  finished  tt^eir  repast  off  some 
dead  animal  that  has  been  thrown  across  the 


roadway,  the  mule  will  rear  and  swerve  from 
his  course,  bolting  back  through  the  labyrinth 
of  streets  he  has  with  great  difficulty  threaded, 
and  the  dilemma  soon  presents  itself  of  dis- 
covering a  new  route  to  avoid  this  block  of 
carrion,  or  dismounting  to  find  one's  way  on 
foot  to  one's  destination.  The  majority  of 
houses  have  a  second  story,  at  least,  a  sort  of 
attic  under  the  extinguiijier  roof  of  thatch, 
rimming  a  circular  frame  of  dried  mud  or 
wood  resting  on  the  angles  of  four  waits 
of  mud  and  stone,  either  in  square,  or  the 
ground  plan  taking  the  lines  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  the  interica*  face  is  Eui-rounded 
by  a  circular  outer  wall  of  the  same 
material. 

Within  live  the  occupantB,  with  their 
cattle,  fowls,  doge,  cats,  and  a  Noah's  ark  of 
insects,  which  the  natives  foster  with  the 
greatest  care  by  not  touching  soap  and  by 
using  very  little  water.  The  excessive  dis' 
regard  to  cleanliness  is  quite  a  mania  with 
Abyssinians.    It  is  not  from  a  want  of  water. 
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There  is  plenty ;  and  the  famoua  soap  tree, 
called  indoed,  grows  everywhere,  the  seeds  of 
which,  when  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  may 
be  worked  into  a  good  lather  that  is  very 
cleansing.  An  Ethiopian  will  tell  you  with- 
out a  bluah  that  he  is  necessarily  washed  at 
birth,  washes  himself  on  his  marriage  morn, 
and  hopes  to  be  washed  after  death  :  that  once 
every  year  he  dips  himself  in  the  river  on  the 
festival  of  St.  John,  and  every  morning  he 
wets  the  end  of  hia  toga  with  the  moisture 
from  bis  mouth  and  freshens  up  his  eyes. 
Whenever  he  feels  hard  and  uncomfortable, 
he  wiU  anoint  himself  with  mutton  fat  till 
his  head  and  body  ghsten  in  the  sun.  This 
extreme  unction  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
creates  an  inflammabihty  of  body  and  wear- 
ing apparel,  if  not  dangei'ous  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,    very   often    individually. 


when  once  the  clothes  are  ignited.  On  our 
first  arrival  at  Adowa,  Dr.  Gimlett  was  called 
to  two  cases  of  burning,  one  was  that  of  a 
little  girl  who  had  her  right  side  hterally 
roasted.  Though  calling  in  the  doctor,  the 
parents  paid  no  attention  to  his  orders,  the 
mother  simply  crying  and  moaning  over  the 
little  sufferer  in  the  most  helpless  way.  The 
child  died  during  the  night,  and  at  sunrise 
next  morning  she  was  buried,  all  the  moumePB 
aft«r  the  interment  wending  theii*  way  to 
the  mai'ket-place,  where  the  women,  over  two 
hundred  in  number,  arrived  first,  and  squatted 
on  the  grass,  forming  a  circle  round  the 
mother.  Standing  up,  supported  by  a  com- 
panion who  held  her  gently  round  the  waitst, 
she  swayed  herself  to  and  fro,  tearing  her 
hair  in  her  grief,  extolling  the  beauty  and 
goodness  of  her  lost  babe,  while  her  friends 
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around  wailed  in  a  low  tone  in  sympathy. 
Presently  the  prieets,  attended  by  their  men- 
at^rms  and  the  male  mourners,  slowly 
marched  on  to  the  ground  and  sat  down  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  women,  quietly 
listening  to  the  funeral  dirge  till  the  time 
came  for  the  chosen  friends  to  return  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  to  r^aJe  themselves 
with  beer  and  tedge.  At  the  funerals  of  old 
people  or  chiefs,  the  wailing  by  their  bereaved 
friends  takes  place  for  several  days.  An 
effigy  representing  the  dead  person — ^a  cloth 
covered  over  some  cushions  generally  serves 
— will  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of 
mourners  for  the  Mark  Antony  to  act  unto. 
It  was  my  lot  the  same  day  to  see  another 
custom,  an  ordinary  wedding.  I  noticed  a 
great  oonunotion  in  one  of  the  streets,  and 
presently  from  one  of  the  houses  a  man  came 
running  by  carrying  a  woman  in  his  arms, 
followed  by  another  man  holding  over  both  a 
toga.  Close  behind  them  were  men  with 
tom-tanis  and  long  trumpets  blowing  and 
beating  their  hardest,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
young  girls  and  boys  clapping  their  hands 
and  jumping  for  joy.  Gaining  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  and  arriving  on  the  spot  where 
the  mourners  wailed  at  the  break  of  day,  the 
bride — ^for  the  abducted  lady  was  no  less  the 
bappy  one — being  deposited  on  the  ground 
with  the  toga  still  held  over  her,  became  the 
centre  of  a  boisterous  circle,  the  drums  be- 
coming more  deafening  and  the  trumpets 
braying  their  loudest.  Several  male  relatives 
of  the  bride  stopped  under  the  toga  to  wish 
her  good  luck,  and,  though  I  was  afterwards 
contradicted  by  a  native,  I  am  sure  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  loud  kissing.  Presently,  from 
the  direction  of  the  city,  the  bridegroom 
advanced  mounted  on  a  mule,  with  one  or 
two  footmen  carrying  fir^-arms  and  his  shield 
and  spear.  The  presence  of  this  happy 
gentleman  was  the  cause  of  more  noise  from 
drum  and  trump,  and  when  he  dismounted, 
and,  taking  the  bride  to  his  bosom,  kissed 
her  under  his  new  European  umbrella,  the 
little  ^Is  and  boys  got  so  excited  that  I  am 
sure  they  would  have  shouted  "  Hurrah  I "  but 
tbat  that  expression  of  enthusiasm  is  unknown 
in  Abyssinia,;  so  they  shrieked  and  made  a 
bod  noise,  which  I  suppose  did  quite  as  well. 
In  Ethiopia  marriages  are  civil  contracts, 
dissolved  at  pleasure.  It  is  only  after  many 
years,  if  the  parties  find  they  still  agree,  and 
love  each  other,  that  they  pledge  themselves 
to  fideUty  by  taking  the  Sacrament  together 
in  church.  The  bridegroom,  directly  he  is 
engaged  to  a  lady,  is  not  supposed  to  see  her 
till  he  is  about  to  marry  her.  On  the  bridal 
morning  she  is  carried  away  by  her   male 


relatives  to  a  place  of  hiding.  Her  future 
husband  has  to  seek  her,  and  claim  her  from 
her  people  by  his  expressions  of  devotion, 
love,  and  long  waiting.  There  was  not  much 
secreting  the  bride  on  this  occasion,  npr 
much  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom in  claiming  her.  Many  presents  were 
placed  at  their  feet,  consisting  of  cloth,  honey, 
red  pepper,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox,  and  they  all 
returned  rejoicing  to  the  town  to  feast  and 
drink  tedge. 

On  the  bridal  night  a  most  novel  custom 
is  observed  by  the  groomsmen — they  occupy 
the  bridal  chamber  with  the  married  pair. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  in  case  the  husband,  taking 
too  much  tedge,  begins  to  quarrel  so  early 
in  the  honeymoon,  they  are  there  to  keep 
matters  amicable. 

A  wedding  feast  is  like  all  banquets  in 
this  country,  more  or  less  composed  of  the 
Abyssinian  jn^ce  de  resistance — raw  flesh.  K 
you  should  happen  to  be  seated  near  the 
open  door  on  these  occasions,  you  may  see 
this  course  prepared.  An  ox  is  brought  into 
the  compound,  and  his  throat  is  skilfully  cut. 
Before  the  animal  has  fairly  breathed  his 
last,  skinning  is  commenced,  the  stomach 
taken  out,  and  the  flesh  cut  into  long  strips, 
and  brought  in  with  the  animal's  heat  still 
in  it  to  the  hungry  and  impatient  guests, 
who  devour  it,  not  like  wild  beasts,  but  use 
knives  of  all  kinds,  from  daggers,  or  swords, 
to  pocket  knives.  The  consumer  of  this  deli- 
cacy takes  one  end  of  the  strip  or  string  of 
meat  into  his  mouth,  placing  it  between  his 
teeth.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  meat 
bodily,  and  with  his  right  gives  a  drawing 
cut  with  his  sabre  from  left  to  right  through 
the  meat,  severing  it  close  up  to  his  lips,  and 
so  hunks  his  meal  away. 

This  mode  of  feeding  requires  some  prac- 
tice, and  has  its  inconveniences,  especially  to 
people  with  long  noses  and  a  thirst  for  strong 
drink ;  for  it  is  generally  a  sign  that  when 
noses  begin  to  su£Eer  cutaneous  losses  from 
a  too  close  proximity  to  dagger  or  sabre  that 
the  host's  tedge  (native  drink)  has  been  both 
plentiful  and  strong. 

To  flavour  the  otherwise  insipid  taste  of 
raw  flesh,  large  quantities  of  red  pepper  are 
consumed,  ground  up  with  fat  into  a  paste, 
and  larded  over  the  viand.  Abyssinians  are 
quaint  in  their  food,  if  not  nasty ;  for  some 
piire  ox-gall  from  the  freshly-killed  animal 
serves  as  a  jncquante  to  a  curry  made  out  of 
its  intestines.  Milk  is  never  used  fresh  from 
the  cow,  but  is  always  taken  sour,  made  so 
by  never  washing  the  utensil  in  which  it  is 
kept. 

Domestic  animals  have  a  sorry  time  at  all 
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of  these  feasts.  The  crmnbB  from  the  rich 
man's  tahle  are  fought  for  h;  beggar  boye 
and  servants,  who  struggle  for  the  stray  bits 
round  the  legs  of  the  guests.  The  Ethiopians 
have  a  curious  superstition  regarding  eating 
in  the  open  air  ;  they  will  never  do  so  unless 
they  be  well  covered  by  a  cloth  or  toga  to 
keep  off  the  evil  eye.  We  Europeans  sur- 
prised them  very  much  by  our  disregard  in 
this  respect,  especially  as  we  were  not  affected 
by  oui'  audacity.  To  them  a  tit  of  indiges- 
tion from  over-eating  would  mean  the  evil  eye 
and  they  would  feel  assured  that  some  part 
of  the  performance  of  appeasing  their  appe- 


eye.  A  good  stout  gingham  would  do,  such 
as  is  the  delight  of  a  loving  couple  on  a 
rainy  day. 

Even  royalty  is  not  exempt  from  this 
terrible  intruder  into  Abyssinian  privacy. 
Oui'  Dr.  Gimlett  was  sent  for  one  morning 
to  see  his  majesty,  found  him  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  sciatica,  and  recommended  and 
used  on  embrocation  j  while  the  rubbing  was 
going  on  king  and  doctor  were  both  carefully 
covered  by  a  shemma  or  toga  from  any  evil 
eye  that  might  he  rolling  around.  If  an 
Ahyssiaian  sells  you  anything  of  value  and 
is  friendly  inclined,  he  will  caution  you  to 


tite  had  been  observed.  As  to  the  evil  eye 
people  carry  amulets  containing  prayers, 
and  rolls  of  parchment  several  yat^  long 
with  pictures  and  verse  illustrative  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Good  Spirit  over  that 
wicked  orb  are  kept  in  their  houses.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Sangster  or  some 
other  umbrella  maker  of  enterprise  would  do 
an  extremely  brisk  business  if  alarge,  durable, 
white  evil-eye  protector  were  imported  into 
this  country.  They  already  have  what  may 
be  called  a  sunshade  made  of  the  pith  of  a 
cane  neatly  interlaced.  It  is  flat  and  circular 
tike  a  Japanese  tea  tray  for  three,  without 
the  rim,  and  is  no  protection  against  the  evil 


keep  it  indooi-s  or  covered  up,  for  if  an  e\-il 
eye  falls  upon  it,  it  may  spoil,  break,  or  dis- 
appear, which  latter  contingency  ie  much 
more  likely  ;  in  this  country  1  have  seen  evil 
eyes  going  about  of  this  description.  In 
camp  at  Asmara  I  caught  one  of  them  walk* 
ing  off  with  some  dollars  from  a  pile  in 
our  paymaster's  tent.  He  innocently  smiled 
when  caught,  but  waltzed  around  when  well 
kicked. 

The  most  prominent  buildings  in  Adowa, 
as  in  most  European  cities,  are  its  churches. 
Like  alt  other  Abyssinian  edifices  the  exteriors 
are  circular,  and  the  roofs  are  extinguisher- 
shaped,    thatched    with    grass;     but     that 
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they  are  larger,  and 
generally  in  com- 
pounds surrounded 
by  trees,  there  ia  no- 
ting to  distinguish 
them  from  the 
bouses  of  chiefs  but 
the  Coptic  croBs 
which  tops  them  all 
and  with  silver  gilt 
sparkle  their  sanc- 
tity to  your  notice. 
There  are  four 
churches,  one  assui 
ing  the  dignity  of 
cathedral. 

Their  interiors  are 
all  alike  based  on 
the  lines  of  a  Greek 
cross;  they  are  cov- 
ered with  Scripture 
historical  pictures, 
and  in  the  euthedral 
with  the  exploits  of 
Qxe  present  ruler  of 
Abyssinia,  Johannis. 
His  victories  over 
the  Egyptians  at 
Gandet  and  Gorra 
are  fully  represented 
in  tcmes  of  Reckitt's 
Uue,  Colman'8  mus- 
tard, red  lead,  and 
lamp  black.  Though 
limited  to  these 
,  colours,  which  are 
the  only  pigments 
obtainabla  in  tho 
country,    the  artist  a  obei 

does   not    make  up  r, 

for  crndeness  of 
colour  by  the  accu- 
racy of  his  drawing,  and  if  the  pictures  have 
any  merit  it  ie  in  their  originality  of  treat- 
ment ;  for  in.itance,  at  Qondar,  in  a  picture 
representing  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
■cross  the  Red  Sea,  Pharaoh  is  armed  with  the 
latest  system  in  six-shooters  and  a  binocular, 
while  his  Egyptian  host  carry  Remingtons. 
All  movement  of  figures  is  to  right  or  left,  and 
in  all  pictures  heads  are  full-faced  with  the 
exception  of  Satan  and  the  Egyptians  who  are 
painted  in  acute  profile  to  show  their  lack 
of  honesty  and  good  faith  in  not  looking  you 
straight  in  the  face.  It  is  a  depforable  fact, 
and  ladies  will  say  at  once,  proves  tfae  ignor- 
ance and  barbarity  of  the  Ethiopians,  that  the 
devils  i  a  these  compositions  is  al  way  s  represent- 
ed by  the  softer  sex,  generally  showing  their 
naughtiness  by  exhibiting  their  tongues.  The 


church  painter  goes  so  far  as  to  question  the 
gallantry  of  St.  George,  the  Abyssinian  patron 
saint,  by  depicting  that  warrior,  instead  of 
doing  battle  with  the  dragon,  spearing  the 
graceful  undulations  of  a  long-tongued  woman. 
Abyssinia  is  a  priest-ridden  country,  the 
church  being  almost  as  profitable  a  profession 
as  that  of  the  army.  There  is  no  regular 
pay  attached  to  either,  hut  tbe  followers  of 
both  loot  and  live  upon  the  peopla  There  is 
no  encouragement  to  ambition  or  advance- 
ment, for  as  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  grow 
wealthy  he  is  spiritually  robbed  by  one,  and 
materially  by  the  other.  The  chief  or  head 
of  the  church  is  the  Abuna,  a  foreigner,  who 
is  supplied  by  the  Coptic  Church  in  Alexan- 
dria. This  dignitary  lives  alone  in  a  village 
hard  by,  called  Abunatown,  and  is  a  celibate. 
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and  is  kept  more  or  less  a  priBoner  within  liis 
own  compound,  and  held  by  the  Church  a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  bogey  to  frighten  the 
ignorant  with  that  terrible  threat  of  excom- 
municatioB  which  he  more  or  less  trades  upon 
for  a  big  fee.  The  Etch^ge  comes  next  to  the 
Abuna.  He  is  a  native,  and  is  the  temporal 
head  of  the  Church.  The  rev.  gentleman, 
unlike  his  colleague,  i-eceives  pay,  possessing 
large  fiefs  and  revenues  from  the  state.  The 
priests  seem  to  be  more  or  less  after  the  order 
of  Friars  Qrey,  and  any  excess  of  debauchery 


facturing  of  iovo  philters,  wiich  have  n 
less  curious  effects  upon  ..the .  uncim 
recipient.  Our  doctor  was  applied  to  wliile 
we  were  stationed  at  Adowa  by  a  -man  'for 
some  means  of  alleviating  the  distress  of  his 
brother  who  was  acutely  suifering  from  the 
effects  of  one  of  these  concoctions  adminis- 
tered by  some  jilted  young  lady,  who  wanted 
this  ungallant  youth  to  look  upon  her  with 
love  and  devotion,  but  the  philter  had  the 
contrary  effect  and  had  turned  his  stontach 
to  stone,  at  least  this  was  the  expressipn  used 


Fntu  a  Drawtnn  bf 


and  drunkenness  at  feasts  or  on  the  public 
ways  does  not  seem  to  lessen  the  respect  and 
love  of  their  congregation. 

Attached  to  the  Church  are  deftaras  or 
scribes,  another  kind  of  parasite  that  preys 
on  the  gaueral  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  people.  Besides  copying  the  Holy  Book, 
they  write  charms  worn  as  amulets  against 
diseases  of  alt  kinds,  botli  for  man  and  beast. 
They  pretend  to  practice  witchcraft,  and  by 
occasional  jugglery  gain  belief  in  their  mir- 
acles, and  they  also  profess  medicine  ;  but  one 
great  source  of  income  to  tiiem  is  the  manu- 


by  the  messenger.  At  first  I  thought  this 
unromautic  result  must  be  a  mistake,  but  I 
have  found  out  by  personal  observation  th&t 
the  seat  of  affection  in  an  Abyssinian  gene- 
rally lies  where  the  unfortunate  philter 
attacked  the  doctor's  patient.  For  feasting 
seems  to  be  the  only  joy  and  comfort  he  has 
in  this  country.  The  quantity  of  raw  flesh 
the  native  will  consume  and  tedge  he  will 
drink  is  astonishing.  The  Church,  luckily 
for  him,  controls  the  seat  of  his  affections  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  there  ai«  numerous 
severe    fasts   to    which   the   people    rigidly 
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idliem  But  for  feasting  tmi  fasting  and  n 
lu7  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  bring  forth 
"sufficient  for  the  day,"  and  aupermtending 
tbe  grazing  of  the  cattle,  the  people  ore  no 
ina«  removed  from  the  "  beasts  that  perish  " 
tbaa  the  animals  they  milk.  They  &re  filthy 
iu  their  habits.  Morality  is  not  known. 
Petty  theft  is  no  crime,  and  highway  robbery 
nther  a  noble  profession.  Even  the  Admiral's 
»ul  bag  was  broken  open  and  robbed  on  the 
nikd  to  AdoH-a  by  one  of  the  king's  officers. 
Hwir  ignoraace  and  arrogance  is  astonishing. 
I  Tu  asked  the  other  day  if  we  ploughed  in 
Kn^nd,  whether  we  had  such  a  large  city 
aa  Adowa,  and  if  w«  had  such  good  water. 
Oa  my  answering  that  we  ploughed  by  steam, 
th^  London  was  at  least  live  hundred  times 
M  large  as  Adowa,  and  that  more  people 
*ere  bom  and  died  in  that  town  in  one  day 


than  the  whole  population  of  Adowa,  my 
friend  laughed  outright ;  and  when  I  finished 
by  informing  him  that  Adowa  could  be  placed 
in  one  of  our  reservoirs  and  still  there  would 
be  iroom  in  which  to  duck  him — a  proceeding 
he  fully  deserved  for  his  impertinence — he 
nearly  stifled  himself  with  merriment. 

Their  superstition  and  fanaticism  are  carried 
to  a  ridiculous  extreme.  One  of  our  Abys- 
sinian muleteers  was  asked  to  saddle  a  fresh 
mule.  He  stoutly  objected  because,  he  said, 
it  was  a  Mohammedan  mule. 

There  are  very  few  aliens  living  in  Adowa, 
only  one  or  two  Syrian  merchants  who  trade 
in  cloth  and  tobacco  snufE  which  the  natives 
carry  about  with  them  in  little  tin  boxes, 
occasionally  taking  pinches  which  they  place 
between  their  lower  toeth  and  nether  lip  and 
ejsct  the  condiment  as  it  becomes  soluble, 
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much  in  the  eame  maimer  as  a.  sailor  and  his 
quid. 

There  &re  no  shops  in  Adowa,  or  in  any 
other  Abyssinian  town.  All  trade  is  done 
within  the  trader's  home  or  compound  over  a 
glass  of  tedge  or  mastic.  Flour  is  ground 
by  the  women  of  the  house ;  on  the  premises 
bread  is  made  ;  tedge  and  mead  are  brewed  in 
each  household.  Each  house  rears  its  own 
cattle  as  well  as  children — baby,  goats  and 
lambs,  fowls  and  chickens  are  brought  up 
together,  and  are  playmates  from  their  youth. 

The  Marie  Therese  dollar-piece  is  the 
only  coin.  Cloth  and  bars  of  rock  salt  ten 
inches  long  by  two  wide  and  deep,  bound  with 
a  reed  serve  as  their  ordinary  medium  of 
barter.  Members  of  our  mission  traded  a 
good  deal  with  empty  beer  bottles,  receiving 
two  chickens  and  a,  dozen  eggs  for  a  quart. 
I  made  everlasting  friendship  with  a  village 
chief  by  making  him  a  present  of  an  empty 
Worcester  sauce  bottle ;  the  glass  stopper 
appearing  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and 
comfort  to  him,  Abyssinians  seem  to  require 
"but  little  here  below"  as  regards  variety 
in  their  diet,  and  are  very  conservative  as  U> 
the  paucity  of  vegetables.  Onions,  with  an- 
other savoury  plant  almost  as  obnosious  to 
the  nasal  organs,  with  the  addition  of  capsi- 
cums are  all  they  seem  to  care  about.  Potatoes 
were  introduced  some  time  ago,  but  are  never 
allowed  to  come  to  maturity  and  are  eaten 

green.     M, the  only  European  resident 

in  the  country  who  came  to  Abyssinia  to  repair 
muskets,  introduced  watercress,  which 


grows  near  all  the  brooks  round  about  Adowa, 
but  the  natives  do  not  patronise  it.  When 
the  gunsmith  called  upon  the  Admiral  to  pay 
his  respects  with  that  flowery  politeness  pro- 
verbial to  Frenchmen,  he  presented  him  with 
a.  bouquet  of  these  pung«nt  little  leaves,  and 
supplied  us  ever  afterwards  while  we  re- 
mained in  Adowa.  This  solitary  man  of 
Marseilles  had  Uvcd  in  the  country  over 
fifteen  years,  and  had  only  been  once  back  to 
his  native  land.  He  was  now  making  good 
money  out  of  his  smithy  and  seemed  quite 
content. 

So  we  went  wandering  about  Adowa  prying 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, with  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter 
like  Mr.  Bru,  who  was  even  more  interesting 
than  the  city  itself,  with  his  comical  broken 
English  and  yarns  about  the  expedition  of 
'68,  for  he  was  with  the  British  in  the  same 
capacity  in  those  days.  At  last  the  city  as 
well  as  the  interpreter  became  exhausted, 
and  we  were  glad  when  one  morning,  before 
the  sun  was  up,  the  monotonous  heating  of  a 
drum  over  the  hills  and  far  away  signalled 
the  approach  of  the  king.  His  majesty 
received  us  coldly  at  first  with  his  shemma 
or  toga  over  his  nose  to  show  that  even  a 
black  king  can  be  dignified.  However,  our 
presents  and  the  queen's  letter  thawed  this 
icy  majesty,  and  the  tact  and  patience  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Hewitt  and  urbanity  of  His  Excel- 
lency, Mason  Bey,  had  their  proper  effect,  and 
the  mission  of  1884  was  allowed  to  return 
to  the  coast. 

Fbed.  Yilliebs. 


ri'iLiitry.    She  doea 

A  iifTRliis,  which 
rings  out  religious- 
ly at  four  o'clock 
of  a  somtner's  morning,  and  at  six  in  winter 
time.  It  is  true  this  primitiTe  maiden  lingers 
bnt  sparingly  over  her  matatinal  toilet ;  she 
twists  her  abundant  locks,  guiltless  of  brush 
or  comb,  under  a  close-fitting  cap,  slips  over 
her  linen  shift  a  stout  woollen  short  gown  and 
petticoat,  with  abbreviated  skirts  that  defy 
the  early  dews,  supported  by  a  pair  of  sabota, 
well  stuffed  with  hay,  and  turned  np  at  the 
toes  aft«r  an  old-fashioned  model  now.going 
into  disuse  among  well<toMlo  folk.  But  our 
milkmaid  makes  small  pretence  to  elegance 
OT  display.  Probably  her  parents  were  farm 
l«boDrers  before  her,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  mis- 
fortune Dot  infrequent  in  rural  districts,  she 
fell  to  her  grandmother's  charge  at  birth, 
Miother  hapless  en/ant  trouvi.  Her  child- 
hood was  passed  in  one  of  those  moss-grown 
cottages  which  open  close  upon  the  roadside, 
ssd  taike  every  passer  by  into  the  confidence 
of  their  dark  and  jacturesque  interiors  ;  or, 
better  still,  she  first  saw  light  in  the  comer 
of  an  ancient  grange,  deep  buried  among 
lash  and  fruitful  orchards,  yet  within  sound 
of  the  surf  rising  and  falling,  where  the  mild- 
tempered  Hne  kissed  her  baby  f  oee  between 
onceiled  partitions,  and  an  odour  of  cider 
apples,  stored  each  autumn  under  the  high 


thatched  roof,   imparted   an   (.-ally   taste  for 
that  national  beverage. 

Apart,  however,  from  such  stolen  draughts 
as  childish  ingenuity  can  compass,  and  the 
irregular  contributions  of  field  and  sea,  our 
luckless  little  champie  ■■etums  often  to  a 
regimen  of  the  scuntiest,  with  scarcely  lht> 
flavour  of  meat  to  her  pdt-aurfeu  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  Yet  unstinted  fresh  air 
works  miracles  we  know  every  day,  turning 
out  to  admiration  the  sturdy  country  vaga- 
bond, ruddy  as  a  berry,  bright-eyed  as  a  bird, 
and  hardy  as  the  young  colts  with  whom  he 
races  the  pasture  fields ;  and  this  in  heu  of 
the  pinched  and  pallid  town  urchin,  whose 
proper  nourishment  has  doubtless  been  every 
whit  as  generous.  Certainly  our  little  waif 
thrives  bravely  among  the  other  pretty  wild 
creatures,  though  her  meals  are  precarious, 
and  fostering  care  even  less  assured.  Some- 
times she  gleans  in  the  grain-fields,  holding 
fast  to  her  grandmother's  skirt,  or  in  the 
apple  orchard  after  the  sour  nortb-country 
vintage ;  thus,  a  little  cider  is  squeezed  out, ' 
a  ber  in  the  big  sounding  cask,  and  a  mouth- 
ful of  bread  secured  in  advance  for  winter 
use.  Often  she  trudges  bare-legged  after  the 
old  woman  for  weary  miles  across  sand  bars, 
and  through  salt  pools  left  by  the  receding 
tide,  in  quest  of  shell-fish  ;  or  the  parish 
shepherd  shares  with  her  his  solitary  watch 
and  crust  of  painrbrH,  recounting  long  his- 
tories by  the  way,  monotonous  as  waves  on 
a  shallow  beach  ;  the  while  his  fiock  climbs 
the  bluS,  or  lingers  appreciatively  about 
some  green  oasis  formed  by  a  sweet  water 
brook  before  its  last  leap  on  to  the  treacherous 


sanda.  Growing  older  she  ie  promoted  to  the 
position  of  goose-keeper  at  a  Deighbouring 
farm,  and  now  her  coarse  runs  inland, 
through  labyrinthine  lanes,  where  the  white 
flutter  and  irritable  outcry  of  her  charge 
make  sudden  tumult  in  a  sylvan  gloom. 
Such  light  pursuits  as  these,  moreover,  are 
by  no  means  unremitting,  and  eight  months 
out  of  the  twelve  poor  Fauvette  is  free  to  flit 
the  country  over,  in  rain  or  shine,  heat  or 
cold,  as  Uttle  pervious  to  inconveniences  of 
that  kind  as  any  other  wild  creature  which 


better  than  the  beat  of  us  this  awful  mystery 
of  death,  but  all  confused  at  finding  herself 
thus  slighted  by  the  old  care-taker,  together 
with  a  new  brood  of  yellow  goslings,  just 
broken  from  their  shells,  and  of  far  greater 
significance.  With  a  frightened  pang  she 
stops  to  listen  for  the  familiar  cadence  of  a 
thin  old  voice,  ever  scolding  and  complaining 
in  senile  discontent.  She  looks  for  the  bent 
old  figure,  beating  linen  by  the  brookeide,  oi 
plying  lace  bobbins  in  some  sheltered  corner. 
The  discoloured  green  cushion  rests  in  its 


a  Druvint  I>v  W.  J.  Hi 


feels  the  natural  discomforts  of  an  incle- 
ment season,  while  accepting  all  in  blind 
good  faith  and  resignation. 

But  suddenly  an  ominous  event  breaks  in 
upon  this  careless  existence,  hke  the  deep 
«luice  which  turns  a  hillside  brook  from  its 
career  over  bright  pebble  stones  to  labour  at 
the  mill-wheel.  On&  day  monsieur'  le  curd  is 
called  in  haste,  for  old  Bonne-femme  des 
Champs  lies  grey  and  speechless  under  the 
chintz  canopy  of  their  one  good  bed.  Her 
faded  eyes  stare  blindly  at  poor  Fauvette, 
"who  wanders  in  and  out,  not  understanding 


accustomed  place  on  the  chimney  ledge; 
there  is  even  a  strip  of  unfinished  lace 
dangling  at  one  end,  and  the  brass-headed 
pins  are  arranged  in  their  appointed  pattern ; 
but  to-day  death's  rude  hand  brushes  aside 
all  this  anxious  labour  and  minute  life- 
Bpinntng  with  scant  ceremony. 

Presently  monsieur  le  cure  comes  in  sight, 
picking  his  steps  down  the  water-lane,  and 
Fauvette  watches  his  progress  from  behind  & 
quickset  hedge,  little  heeding,  for  her  part, 
a  steady  downpour  of  chilly  spring  rain. 
Monsieur  le  cure,  more  circumspect,   holds 


airft  a  wide  spreading  red  cotton  umbrella, 
and  gHthers  up  liitt  long  rol>e.  At  liia  heels 
chambles  a  &hock-headed  clerk  in  dmggled 
soutane,  and  sabots  several  sizes  too  big  ; 
bnt  where  the  good  priest  stumbles  and 
sf^hes,  the  country  lad  jumps  like  a  goat, 
and  has  an  ugly  grimace  to  spare  for  poor 
Fanrette  between  the  hawthorn  twi^s. 

Another  day,  and  old  Mire  des  Champs 
takes  her  last  earthly  journey,  and  another 
Durand  is  heaped  among  those  ragged 
graves  which  seem  to  huddle  for  protection 
about  their  fair  mother  church,  clinging  to 


her  skirts,  as  it  were,  and  shedding  big, 
oblong  teardrops  (skilfully  delineated  in 
white  or  blue  paint  on  black  wooden  crosses), 
while  crying  in  e^-ery  form  of  piteous  suppli' 
cation^"  Mother  of  mercies,  pray  for  us  I 
save  us  !  without  thee  we  are  lost  1 "  A 
group  of  kinsfolk  in  decorous  black  follow 
the  shining  silver  cross  b  Drne  aloft,  the  priest 
chanting  his  solemn  litany,  with  the  clerks 
and  brothers  of  charity,  tliese  latter  carrying 
on  their  shoulders  the  funeral  bier.  They  file 
cautiously  along  a  brookside,  where  clusters 
of  pale  primroses  have  sprung  into  bloom 
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since  yesterday's  rain,  but  soon  quit  the 
water-lane  for  a  path  more  feasible  across 
fields.  Here  flowers,  white  and  golden,  gem 
the  greensward,  clouds  of  cherry  blossoms 
shine  agaiiuit  a  blue  raia-washed  sky,  birds 
sing  like  mad,  and  our  wild  Fnuvette  can 
scarce  refrain  from  joining  in  their  chorus, 
or  &om  practising   the   antics  of  a   merry 


would  press  about  a  rich  parishioner's  open 
grave,  prepared  to  cast  therein  the  first 
handfuls  of  consecrated  earth  — -  the  last 
offering  of  holy  water ;  nor  does  the  old 
bell-ringer  haul  liis  rope  with  quite  that 
unction  which  is  reserved  for  the  benefit  of 
more  lucrative  souls  in  stress  of  purgatory  ; 
even  the  ruddy  young  farmers  perform  their 


lambkin,  which  leaps  away  at  approach  of 
this  lugubrious  procession.  In  its  slow  pro- 
gress the  mourning  company  is  further 
augmented  by  kindly  disposed  neighbours, 
who  wait  at  gates  and  stiles,  cross  them- 
selves piously,  and  stepping  forward,  prayer 
books  in  hand,  proceed  with  it  to  climb  the 
steep  church  -  way  between  hedgerows  of 
.     No  such  throng  certainly  as 


office  of  Jrireg  de  eharite  with  somewhiit 
a  perfunctory  zeal,  lending  preoccupied 
thoughts  to  budding  fruit-trees,  to  half- 
ploughed  fields,  to  the  plaint  of  new-bom 
creatures  in  byre  or  paddock.  Human 
nature  is  strong  in  Calvados,  as  elsewhere  ; 
and,  after  ali  is  siiid,  the  destiny  of  our  old 
Mother  des  Champs,  whose  worn  sabots  could 
almost  cover  her  every  earthly  possession. 


does  not  seem  to  call  for  thai  full  meed  of 
CDaumserstion  we  so  eagerly  pay  the  rich 
koded  proprietor,  when  he  also  is  compelled 
to  accept  his  narrow  portion  of  churchyard 
mould,  in  lieu  of  fruit-bearing  orchards, 
fragrant  meadow  lands,  mil(!h  cows  and 
Bwine,  graia  at  the  mill,  and  linen  in  the 
chest. 


stone-hewn  sarcophaguH  is  one 
souvenirs  bequeathed  by  the  forgotten  past 
to  our  rural  neighbourhood,  in  curious  in- 
congruity with  ita  remote  and  pastoral 
character.  There  is  a  low-browed  smithy, 
whose  threshold  bears  the  impress  of  other 
tread  than  that  of  the  bucolic  sabot,  and 
which  in  its  day  has  rung  to  the  tune  of 


From  a  Draicinl)  if  W. 


Bat  no  one  is  more  impatient  than  wild 
FuiTette  to  hear  the  last  of  the  melancholy 
Krvice,  and  breathe  fresh  air  again  untainted 
by  incenw  fumes.  She  hangs  back  reluc- 
tutly  on  ber  mother's  band,  watching  the 
flitter  of  some  yellow  butterflies  about  an 
ucient  stone  coffin,  which  has  caught  a 
fei^  drops  of  sun-warmed  rain  water  in  its 
wpty  cavity,  to  attract  their  sport.     This 


finer  metal  than  was  ever  wrought  into 
clumsy  horseshoe  ;  a  ruinous  chateau,  half 
stuffed  with  farm  produce  at  present,  and 
half  crumbling  away,  since  a°>tiduaus  peasants 
have  delved  in  search  of  hidden  treasures,  or 
confiscated  stones  for  the  foundation  of  many 
a  humble  homestall,  still  lifts  a  haughty 
front,  and  dominates  the  village  with  weird 
sightless  windows ;  while  within  the  rudely- 
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boarded  portal  a  sculptured  stairway  sweeps 
up  in  splendid  ease  from  cow  stable  to  hay- 
loft, where  ghostly  visitors  may  still  be 
supposed  to  jostle  each  other  at  their 
midnight  revel,  in  pale  phantasmagoria  of 
brocade  and  feather,  gleaming  steel  or  jewel. 
The  parish  church  also  appears  oddly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  a  scattered  rural 
population,  affording  kneeling  space  on  its 
broken  flagging  for  a  whole  caravan  of 
devout  pilgrims,  who  might,  moreover,  serve 
to  dislodge  a  trio  of  impish  echoes  from  their 
vantage  ground  in  the  empty  place.  It  is 
true  some  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
tracking  the  road  thither,  for  our  forgotten 
village  lies  perdu  with  all  St.  Gatien's  forest 
at  its  back,  and  before  a  labyrinth  of  deep 
rutted  water  lanes,  and  grass- grown  paths 
even  more  perplexing.  But,  once  this  puzzle 
solved,  the  adventuresome  lover  of  the  pictu- 
resque finds  his  pains  rewarded  by  a  bit  of 
old-world  Arcadia,  such  as  is  not  often 
encountered  on  the  highways  of  travel.  No 
roof  of  the  pretty  hameau  de  cerUfeux  that 
does  not  wear  the  primitive  thatch,  some 
golden  in  fresh-laid  straw,  others  bending 
under  many  seasons'  gi*owth  of  moss  and 
flowering  plant,  and  all  alike  crowned  at  the 
apex  by  a  biistling  phalanx  of  flower-de-luce. 
A  forest  brook  traverses  the  village  cour, 
beneath  umbrageous  pear  and  apple  trees — 
unlike  the  open  English  common — and  hurry- 
ing by,  lends  its  services  to  busy  housewives 
plying  their  washing  hattoirs,-  to  flocks  of 
loquacious  ducks,  to  a  cluster  of  willow  trees, 
and  finally,  as  it  splashes  down  the  water- 
lane,  to  turn  the  wheel  of  a  grist-mill,  whose 
ancient  timbers  seem  planted  in  their  place 
by  the  waterside  as  spontaneously  as  the 
"mllow  trees  themselves,  or  overgrown  banks 
of  elder  and  fiag. 

Meanwhile  the  funeral  bell  is  tolling  its 
closing  notes,  faint  and  fainter,  for  our  old 
Bonne-f  emme  des  Champs — requiescat  in  pace 
— and  Fauvette  pulls  more  impatiently  than 
ever  at  her  mother's  detaining  hand,  when 
suddenly  monsieur  le  cur^  steps  forward  with 
his  eye  fixed  upon  her.  He  still  wears  the 
imposing  funeral  vestments,  and  his  silvery 
white  hair  straggles  out  from  a  black  skull 
cap ;  no  smile  relaxes  his  austere  counte- 
nance. "  How  is  this,  M6re  Madeleine  ?  "  he 
inquires ;  "  from  whence,  then,  springs  this 
little  heathen  that  she  has  not  yet  been  up 
with  other  children  of  her  age  for  instruction 
in  catechism,  and  preparation  for  her  First 
Communion  %  " 

M^re  Madeleine  reddens  and  stammers ; 
she  endeavours  to  explain  that  la  bonne  m^e 
had  taken  charge  of    the  child,  while  she 


herself  worked  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the 
parish  ;  that  with  advancing  years  the  aged 
woman  had  found  this  steep  dimb  church- 
ward beyond  her  strength ;  as  for  la  petite^ 
never  was  wild  creature  so  shy  and  intract- 
able, like  a  fish  in  Ihe  brook,  or  hare  under 
the  forest  bracken.  But  monsieur  le  cur^ 
waives  aside  these  apologetic  details,  and 
turning  again  to  wild  Fauvette  he  presents  a 
few  searching  questions  which  soon  divulge 
her  ignorance-crasse  of  the  most  simple 
formulas  of  Christianity,  not  to  mention 
those  "  three  principal  mysteries  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  religion,"  and  **  ten  commandments 
of  God,  and  six  of  the  Church,"  which  have 
staggered  more  than  one  youthful  aspirant. 

From  this  day  Fauvette's  wild  wings  are 
clipped.    She  no  longer  flits  at  liberty  behind 
hedgerows,  and  through  marsh  grasses  to  the 
sands.      Already   a   green   web  has  grown 
across  her  light  foot-tracks,  her  leafy  nest  is 
deserted  in  the  old  grange  by  the  water  lane, 
and   the  embers  are   black   where   Mother 
des  Champs  was  wont  to  stir  her  frugal  p6t-d- 
feu.     The  humble  household  gods  have  also 
vanished  from  their  place,  for  an  auction  sale 
followed  the  funeral,  to  defray  its  expenses, 
when  worm-eaten  a/rmoire  and  bedstead,  lace 
cushion  and  threadbare  linen  were  dispersed 
for  what  they  would  bring  under  the  fiat  of  a 
town-bred  huieaier-priseur.  At  present  modest 
Marguerite  des  Champs  comes  up  to  church 
punctually  each  Sunday  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  in  due  time  takes  her  place  with  other 
sober-faced   young  peasants  at  the   solemn 
rite  of  First  Communion.     Through  the  sum- 
mer she  works  by  her  mother's  side  in  the 
cultivated   fields   adjoining   le  clos  Jolivert, 
weeding  garden  plots,  or  sowing  bean  and 
potato  seed  in  long  curving  furrows — none 
the  less  tedious  for  following  that  famous 
line   of   beauty ;  or,  more   weary   still,    she 
passes  many  a  burning  hour  in  decapitating 
the  hydra  head  of  yellow  colza  which  creeps 
from  a   neighbouring    plantation   into    her 
master's  grain-field  and  there  blazons  it  out 
in  jubilant  flower.    Each  task  in  turn  appears 
to  her  child's  comprehension  as  monstrous 
and  impossible  as  any  the  wicked  old  sorcerers 
of  the  contes  blei^  could  have  devised  for  an 
innocent's  destruction.    Happily  young  shoul- 
ders soon  fit  themselves  to  the  burden,  and 
with  sound  doctrine  well  inculcated  under 
monsieur  le  cure's  eye,  together  with  a  sub- 
stantial provision  at  home  of  country  bread, 
cabbage  soup,  meat  twice  a  week,  and  boisson^ 
i.e,  watered  cider,  ad  libiiwmj  our  rustic  maid 
gains  apace  both  in  Christian  grace  and  sturdy 
capacity.     Already  sole  charge  of  the  bct^se 
cour  has  been  put  into  her  hands,  and  early 


^  late  finds  her  attentive  to  her  duties 
amid  the  flock,  or  abroad  seeking  through 
orchards  and  byways  those  toothsome  titbits 
of  wild  parsley  or  chicory  which  are  most 
appreciated  in  the  rabbit  hutch. 

Nor  is  existence  altogether  without  relax- 
ation at  our  warm  farmstead,  where  the 
comfortable  plenty  which  smiles  from  thrifty 
tbstch  and  teeming  barnyard  is  pleasantly 
reflected  in  the  jolly  bronzed  visage  of  the 
peuant  proprietor  and  his  fat  /enaiire. 
Chinch  and  village  fStes  are  of  frequent 
otvorrence,  and  religiously  maintained,  though 
3midaj  mass  is  not  considered  obligatory 
dnnng  the  press  of  summer  work,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  according  to  homely  logic,  le 
&>n  Dieu  might  not  be  pleased  to  lend  an 
mdolgent  ear  to  those  avaricious  petitioners 
who  leave  meanwhile  His  good  gifts  already 
ainceded  rotting  afield  for  lack  of  care.  But 
at  all  other  times  farm  lad  and  lass  are  free 
to  observe  every  Church  festival,  and  display 
their  finery  at  every  village  gathering.  GiUes 
(Ions  his  finest  embroidered  blouse,  rustling 
m  pristine  freshness,  a  pair  of  white  corduroy 
troQsers,  wooden  shoes,  and  the  inevitable 
cucjnette,  worn  jauntily  at  the  back  of  a 


much-anointed  shock  of  curly  black  hair. 
His  companion  on  the  other  hand  carefully 
hides  every  tress,  brune  or  blonde,  under  a 
stiff,  white-winged  cap,  whose  quaint  shape 
varies  with  different  communes,  but  is  I'arely 
seen  nowadays  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns, 
or  fashionable  coast  resorts.  Our  modest 
farm  maid,  however,  could  ill  afford  to  set 
aside  ber  grandmother's  embroidered  and 
belaced  head-gear,  a  work  of  ai^  and  value 
in  its  way,  or  the  gay  foulard  which  still 
holds  its  colours,  and  shines  with  a  lustre  un- 
known to  modern  fabrics  of  the  kind.  Yet 
innovation  is  at  work  even  in  our  i^emote 
parish,  and  has  already  discarded  the  elegant 
red  mantle  and  apron,  cot  long  since  con- 
sidered indispensable,  but  now  folded  away 
in  old-fashioned  wedding  armoires.  Theii- 
material  was  a  thick  turkey-red  cotton,  soft- 
ened and  mellowed  through  manifold  wash- 
ings, and  embellished  by  an  infinite  labour  of 
tine  gatherings,  together  with  a  high  lace- 
covered  plastron  which  set  off  to  advantage 
the  silver  cross,  or  »aint-esprit  bright  with 
pebble  brilliants.  In  wealthy  families  this 
tahlier  was  often  of  moire-antique  silk,  red, 
black,  or  deep  violet  coloured;  and  accom- 
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pinied  hy  the  fine  muslin  or  foulard  ficbu, 
the  long  ear-drops  and  breast  pendant,  and 
above  all  the  stately  lace-winged  cap  which 
frequently  cost,  first  hand,  from  three  to 
four  hundred  francs  —  without  reckoning 
a  half  dozen  gold  and  silver  pins  used 
in  fastening  it  to  the  card-board  frame 
—must  have  formed  altogether  a  costume 
worthy  those  early  princesaes  of  France  who 
•re  supposed  to  have  first  set  the  fashion. 
At  present  our  Calvados  pai/»ann«  chooses 
tw  colours  in  neutral  tints,  lending  favour 
in  particular  to  qoiet  shades  of  blue  which 
blend  harmoniously  enough  with  the  green 
and  misty  landscape.  She  wears  her  woollen 
petticoat  and  apron  plaited  in  heavy  folds 
about  the  hips,  while  sufficiently  scant  below 
to  display  in  their  dazzling  purity  a  pair  of 
snow-white  stockings.  At  no  time  would 
she  tolerate  on  her  person  the  faintest 
approach  to  yellow,  not  even  a  flower  of  that 
hue,  since  it  is  held  among  her  country  folk 
as  a  stigma  significant  as  the  scarlet  letter 
of  poritait  New  England. 

AfttfT  high    mass   on  Simday,  and  other 


festal  occasions,  the  favourite  rendezvous  of 
our  village  community  is  cA«s  P6re  Bonne- 
cb^re.  Hither  resoH  young  and  old,  all 
trudging  afoot — for  the  stout  farm  horse  has 
also  earned  his  day  of  leisure.  In  the  cider 
cour  Mire  Jolivert  unpacks  from  her  ample 
basket  a  supply  of  country  bread,  Pont 
I'Eveque  cheese,  radishes  in  season,  and  an 
immense  flat  short-cake  marked  with  a  cross 
on  the  brown  crust.  The  farmer  calls  loudly 
for  ten  measures  of  cider,  as  many  cups  of 
black  coffee,  avec  gloria,  and  one  and  all, 
master  and  servants  without  distinction,  sit 
down  under  the  green  apple  boughs  to  a 
joyous  fete-day  repast.  The  cabaret  itself 
faces  close  upon  a  dusty  strip  of  road  where 
poultry,  of  that  pretty  little  Norman  breed 
made  famous  by  Couturiere's  brush,  discuss 
the  pleasant  weather.  Peach  and  nectarine 
trees  are  crucified  against  the  house  wall, 
pots  of  scarlet  geraniums  blaze  out,  a  quaint 
signboard  swings  overhead,  and  in  the  gaping 
black  doorway  sits  knitting  old  Bonne-femme 
Bonnechire,  like  an  etching  after  Rembrandt. 
The  threshold   crossed,  an   interior  of  low 
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beams,  brick  floor,  and  greaBj  tAbles  und 
benches  emerges  slowly  through  the  dense 
and  smoke-laden  atmosphere  ;  hrase  and 
copper  vesBels  also  come  to  light,  ranged 
along  the  blackened  mantel-tree,  many  of 
them  shapely  as  antiques,  and  worn  through 
much  scouring  to  wafer-like  attenuation. 
Within  the  vaat  fireplace  Pi-re  Bonnechtre 
himself  is  dimly  visible,  or  Victoirine.  his 
black-browed  granddaughter  blowing  the 
embers,  and  performing  mystei'ious  incant- 
ations about  a  tripod  and  brewing-pot,  whose 
grateful  odour  of  coffee,  however,  soon  puts 
to  flight  any  sinister  misgivings.  Otherwise 
the  fumes  exhaled  from  this  peasants'  club 
room    (deserted    for    the    covr  In  clemeat 


weather)  are  anything  but  agreeable,  and 
one  gladly  escapes  by  another  door,  which. 
hanging  ajar  at  tlie  lower  end,  discloses  a  Mt- 
of  sun-lighted  orchard  shining  in  the  darkness- 
like  gome  fabulous  emerald  in  a  necromancer's 

Once  outside,  a  sweet  hreatli  of  budding' 
leaves  from  Ht.  Gatien's  forest  mingles 
with  the  eca  breeze,  freijh  herlmge  slopes, 
away  to  a  bi-ook,  where  poplar  and  beech 
make  noonday  shade  for  groups  of  ruminat- 
ing cattle,  and  on  every  hand  tbe  famous 
Noi'mon  apple  tree  spi'ead  sits  fantastic  boughs 
wreathed  in  spring-time  with  garlands  of 
sunset  pink,  in  summer  cradling  deep  nests 
of   fruitful   gi-een,  later  on   tossing  to  the 
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wind  a  spendthrift  wealth  of  email,  brightly- 
tinted  cider  apples,  more  tempting  to  the  eye 
thaa  palate,  and  finally,  when  winter  has 
stripped  the  last  ruseet  leaf,  discovering 
clamps  of  vivid  mistletoe  tangled  among  its 
hoary  braJicbes.  On  one  side  a  collection  of 
thatched  farm  buildings  shuts  in  the  orchard, 
and  clutiterB  about  an  ancient  well-pulley  and 
pigeon  tow^er  whose  grey  stone  masonry  looks 
iiolid  enough  to  withstand  a  Middle  Ago 
^ge.  Pigeons,  white  and  purple,  plume 
their  wings  on  the  steep  roof,  bam-yard  fowl 
■tmt  abroad,  pigs  loll  at  leisure,  and  a  fat 
white  mai'e  dozes  in  placid  oblivion  of  her 
foal's  mad  pranks.  Everywhere  is  rustic 
cheer  and  movement;  old  folks  have  gathered 
about  the  tables  to  clink  and  drink  "X  tasamte, 
tttmpirt,"  in  beady  cceiir  df.  cidre  ;  young  men 
dispute  over  their  game  at  bowls,  assisted  by 
an  aadience  of  blue  blouses  and  white  caps  ; 
children  romp ;  mothers  nurse  their  babes  ; 
lovers   walk  apart  arm-in-arm ;  and  among 


them  all  our  little  farm  lass  takes  her  plea- 
sure sedately,  for  has  she  not  attained  the 
age  of  reason  at  present,  and  does  not  the 
anxious  mother,  and  kindly  farm  mistress, 
and  severe  village  priest  enjoin  the  utmost 
sobriety  of  conduct  on  a  young  girl  in  her 
position  I  All  the  same,  her  pretty  round 
face  glows  with  youthful  health  and  high 
spirits  under  her  grandmother's  stately  head- 
gear, her  sabotsareready  to  clatter  away  with 
the  best  when  this  good  P^re  Eoniiechire 
pipes  up  shrilly  "  A  la  roiide,  met  enfants," 
and  she  discovers  as  intuitively  as  any  ball- 
room coquette  the  soft  sheep's  eyes  cast  in 
her  direction  by  more  than  one  good-looking 
young  farmer. 

As  a  rule  the  fair  sex  is  fair  only  by 
courtesy  in  rural  Calvados,  where  hard  work 
and  continual  exposure  to  sun  and  wind  soon 
roughen  tlie  skin,  and  rob  adolescence  of  its 
bloom.  The  large  Norman  features  also  lend 
more  favourably  to  male  beauty 
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than  to  woman's  softer  charm :  and  while 
examples  of  fine  manhood  are  not  uncommon 
among  the  blouses,  the  bonnet-blanc  often 
serves,  more  remorselessly  than  need  be,  to 
expose  plain,  weather-beaten  faces,  whose  only 
palliation  lies  in  their  expression  of  sound 
good  health  and  native  wit.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  and  a  beauty  peculiarly 
rare  and  noble  is  sometimes  encountered — 
the  type  which  George  Sand  delineates  with 
loving  hand  in  her  tales  of  peasant  life — as 
well  as  the  more  ordinary  comeliness  of 
bright  eyes  and  fresh  cheeks. 

To  this  latter  category  belongs  our  gentUle 
fille  des  Champs,  and  the  ga/rt^  Jolivert — 
who  Ls  home  on  a  few  days'  leave  of  absence 
from  military  service,  and  parades  the  cowr  in 
tightly-belted  frock  coat,  inflated  red  trousers, 
and  kepi  tilted  jauntily  over  one  ear — this 
brave  Celtic  cock  is  heard  to  declare  roundly 
that  many  a  fine  demoiselle  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, both  in  town  and  country,  might  well 
envy  the  little  milkmaid  her  pretty  face  and 
well  set  up  figure. 

Aside  from  the  f^te  which  flourishes  per- 
ennially in  P^re  Bonnech^re's  cider  cour^ 
needing  no  invitation  more  pressing  than  a 
pleasant  Sunday  and  spare  time,  there  are 
other  village  festivals  of  annual  recurrence 
and  weightier  import.  Paramount  among 
these  comes  theySte  pcUroncUe,  when  visitors 
may  be  expected  from  neighbouring  parishes, 
and  it  behoves  every  goodwife  of  respectable 
standing  to  turn  her  house  out  of  doors  at 
the  broom's  end,  and  pass  each  brass  and 
copper  utensil  of  the  batterie  de  cuisine 
through  a  searching  application  of  sand  and 
stinging-nettle.  The  village  church  also 
receives  its  yearly  scouring,  with  an  acces- 
sion of  green  mildew  and  damp  rot.  As  this 
observance  is  not  held  to  come  within 
woman's  peculiar  sphere,  monsieur  le  maire 
in  person  is  called  upon  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, and  at  the  clamorous  call  of  church 
bells,  accordingly,  he  rides  forth,  seated 
astride  a  huge  water-cask  filled  from  the 
brook  below,  and  bearing  himself  with  all 
that  dignity  and  self-importance  which  cha- 
racterises a  genuine  rural  ofiicial,  in  spite  of 
his  patched  blouse,  straw-stuffed  sabots,  and 
birch-twig  broom  stuck  between  the  legs. 
A  reluctant  donkey  tugs  before,  behind  half 
a  score  men  and  boys  push  and  jostle,  bran- 
dishing their  brooms,  and  dripping  from 
impromptu  shower-baths.  At  the  church 
porch  monsieur  le  cur6  steps  out  to  receive 
the  grotesque  crew,  an  unused  smile  wrink- 
ling his  severe  visage.  All  fall  upon  the 
water-butt,  carrying  it  up  in  triumph,  and 


in  another  moment  the  dim  and  incense- 
haunted  sanctuary  resounds  to  loud  guffaw 
and  uproarious  horse-play,  while  a  turbid 
stream  splashes  from  chancel  to  door,  leaving 
behind,  here  and  there  in  hollow  places  of 
the  ancient  pavement,  circles  of  water  to 
reflect  the  pale  window  light  or  yellow 
flicker  from  an  altar  lamp.  Meanwhile 
draughts  of  cider,  well  seasoned  with  Cal- 
vados, I.e.,  apple  brandy,  are  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  soon  a  glorious  hilarity 
prevails,  which  might  almost  arouse  from 
their  repose  under  the  churchyard  sod  those 
peasant  fathers  of  '92,  who  in  their  day 
climbed  this  same  hill  for  purposes  of  peni- 
tence and  prayer,  but  stayed  to  celebrate  a 
memorable  bacchanalia  within  the  sacred 
precincts,  when  consecrated  vessels  served 
for  boozing-cups,  and  jrrie-dieu  and  holy  book 
for  the  illumination  of  a  scene  out  of  pande- 
monium. This  remarkable  phenomenon  was 
afterwards  gauged  to  the  nicety  of  a  bottle 
by  the  contents  of  the  seigneurial  wine- 
vaults,  and  another  opportunity  of  like 
nature  might  to-day  produce  the  same  result 
among  these  lineal  descendants  of  the  law- 
less and  deep-drinking  Northmen,  who  still 
lead  in  French  statistics  for  crimes  of  violence 
and  drunkenness.  Fortunately  circumstances 
rarely  repeat  themselves,  and  our  brave  pea- 
sant limits  his  appetite  at  present  to  such 
potations,  deep  and  strong,  in  honour  of  his 
patron  saint  as  an  economical  purse  will 
warrant,  supplemented,  perhaps,  now  and 
then,  by  a  roaring  carouse  cftez  P^re  Bonne- 
ch^re,  which,  echoing  afar  in  ribald  song  and 
blasphemy,  causes  the  old  cur^  to  cross  him- 
self as  he  makes  his  nightly  round  after 
replenishing  the  sanctuary  lamp. 

Among  rural  fetes  no  one  is  more  charm- 
ing in  its  way  than  that  attending  the  grande 
lessive,  or  lye-wash;  none  certainly  more 
cherished  by  Marguerite  of  the  farm.  Early 
autumn  and  fruit-blossoming  time  are  the 
seasons  chosen  for  its  festivities,  when,  like 
Princess  Nausicaa  of  old,  the  house  mistress 
calls  together  her  maids  and  neighbours,  and 
all  resort  to  the  brookside,  bearing  great 
baskets  of  household  linen,  which  meanwhile 
has  been  stored  away,  or  rinsed  from  week 
to  week  through  running  water,  and  set 
aside  for  these  salutary  rites.  A  peasant 
girl  often  brings  no  mean  marriage  portion 
in  the  form  of  this  coarse  home-spun  linen, 
for,  as  it  is  handed  down  from  mother  to 
daughter,  a  vast  hoard,  satin-soft  with  age, 
and  scented  by  the  bay  and  lavender  of 
countless  lessiveSf  is  gradually  accumulated, 
and  stored  away  in  the  armmre  de  la  marine. 

Mary  Matheb. 


THAT  TERRIBLE  MAN. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

EtS.  PATTERSON  emUed. 
"  It  is  not  such  plain  Be.il- 
iug  aS  that,  Mr.  Everard. 
In  the  first  place,  I  doubt 
whether  you  could  per- 
suade Laura  to  close  her 
doors  against  Count  Sour- 
atkin ;  in  the  second,  I 
don't  think  you  would  be  able  to  thrssb  him ; 
and  in  the  third,  I  am  quite  sure  you  would 
not  be  able  to  frighten  him.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  releasing  Laura,  and  that  b  to 
oppose  a  stronger  will  than  his  own  to  the 
count.  It  is  a  forlorn  hope,  I  fear,  but  it  is 
worth  trying ;  and  there  is  just  this  in  your 
bvour,  th&t  Laura  herself  will  fight,  con- 
■cionsly  or  unconsciously,  on  your  side.  If 
yon  can  get  her  to  refuse  him  anything,  no 
matter  how  small,  you  will  have  gained  a 
great  victory.  Now,  do  you  think  you  have 
patience  and  strength  enough  to  undertake 
this  struggle  1  It  will  be  a  long  one,  and  the 
chances  are  against  you." 

Everard  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "  I  should 
prefer  a  rougher  and  readier  method,"  he 
remarked. 
"  There  is  no  such  method," 
"  So  be  it  then.  But  if  your  plan  fails  I 
Bball  take  the  hberty  of  reverting  to  mine. 
The  fact  is  that  I  don't  know  much  about 
my  adversary's  weapons,  whereas  I  do  know 
bow  to  use  my  fists." 

The  clearness  and  decision  with  which 
Mrs.  Patterson  had  stated  her  case  impressed 
Everard  a  good  deal  more  than  the  supposi- 
tion upon  which  it  was  founded.  It  vexed 
him  to  think  that  Souratkin's  tricks — for  as 
such  he  regarded  them — should  have  inspired 
the  woman  whom  he  loved  with  awe,  and  he 
was  personally  convinced  that  the  count  was 


more  or  less  of  an  impostor.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  sense  to  perceive  that  this  was  not 
the  point  at  issue.  Whether  the  state  of 
slavery  to  which  Laura  had  been  reduced 
was  the  result  of  Souratkin's  sti^ength  of 
will  or  of  her  own  over-eicited  imagination 
signified  comparatively  little  ;  the  mnin  thing 
was  that  it  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  for 
that  purpose  Mrs.  Patterson's  suggestion  was 
perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 

In  the  meantime  Everard  thought  that  it 
could  do  no  liarm  to  get  a  little  more  infor- 
mation about  this  mysterious  personage,  so 
he  applied  to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  Foreign 
Office  who  promised  to  make  inquiries  at  ^e 
Russian  embassy.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  this  gentleman  sent  in  his  report. 

"  It  seems,"  he  wrote,  "  that  your  man  is 
a  deuce  of  a  fellow.  They  call  him  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  and  if  ever  he  crosses  the 
Russian  frontier  again  he  will  find  himself 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  dungeon  in 
St.  Petersburg  before  he  knows  where  he  is. 
He  began  life  as  a  man  of  fortune  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  dynasty,  but  he 
gambled  away  the  last  of  tus  money  some 
years  ago,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  has 
espoused  advanced  liberal  ideas.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  he  is  actually  a  member  of 
the  Terrorist  party,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  his  sympathies  are  with  it. 
If  he  has  not  assassinated  any  generals  or 
prefects  of  police  with  his  own  band  it  is 
probably  because  he  has  always  found  it  easy 
to  get  others  to  do  such  jolw  for  him,  for  his 
personal  influence  is  said  to  be  extraordinary. 
This  seems  to  show  that  he  i.i  no  fool,  and 
as  he  is  reputed  to  be  a  firsWlass  player  at 
games  of  skill  an<l  chance  {this  is  my  in- 
formant's description  of  him,  and  he  gave  it 
without  a  smile)  I  don't  think  I  should 
cultivate  his  acquaintance  if  I  were  you." 
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The  above  communication  was  rather 
pleasant  to  Everard,  since,  when  summed 
up,  it  amounted  to  a  confirmation  of  his  own 
opinion  that  Souratkin  was  a  clever  scamp. 
While  waiting  it  he  had  abstained  from 
calling  upon  Miss  Denham,  but  now  he 
betook  himself  to  her  house,  prepared  for 
the  struggle  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage, 
and  more  confident  of  success  than  Mrs. 
Patterson  would  have  wished  him  to  be. 
He  found  Laura  at  home  and  alone,  and 
was  surprised  by  the  joyous  expression  of 
her  face. 

"Ought  I  to  receive  you  when  Aunt 
Sarah  is  outi"  she  asked.  "I  suppose  I 
ought  not,  but  I  can't  resist  telling  you  the 
good  news.  Count  Souratkin  has  gone  o£E 
to  Paris." 

"Oh,  has  he?"  said  Everard,  thinking 
that  he  had  better  not  seem  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  this  announcement.  "  I 
sincerely  hope  he  will  stay  there." 

The  girl  sighed  and  shook  her  head  slightly. 
"  At  any  rate,  he  is  gone  for  the  present," 
she  said.  And  then,  passing  her  hand  across 
her  forehead,  as  if  to  sweep  away  all  gloomy 
thoughts — "I  want  to  be  happy  now  and 
to  enjoy  myself ;  I  have  an  attack  of  wild 
spirits  coming  on.  Do  you  ever  have  attacks 
of  wild  spirits,  Mr.  Everard  1 " 

"  I  sometimes  had  them  when  I  was  your 
age,"  answered  Everard,  smiling. 

"Oh,  but  you  are  still  quite  young;  and 
as  for  me,  I  often  feel  as  old  as  the  hills. 
Age  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of 
years  that  one  has  lived.  One  is  always 
young  so  long  as  one  has  one's  faculties  of 
enjoyment,  and  you  are  not  past  enjoying 
things,  are  you  ] " 

"  Well,  no ;  I  am  not  quite  so  ancient  as 
all  that." 

"Would  you  enjoy  going  to  the  opera 
to  morrow  night,  for  example  1 " 

"  I  should — with  you,"  answered  Everard. 

"  Because  Lady  Denham  has  sent  to  say 
that  I  can  have  her  box,  and  they  are  going 
to  give  the  Barhiere,  and  I  thought  that 
perhaps,  if  you  had  nothing  better  to  do,  you 
would  dine  with  us  and  take  us  to  Co  vent 
Gr^jrden  afterwards.  And  Mr.  Fellowes — I 
wonder  whether  he  would  come." 

"  I  will  ask  him,"  answered  Everard. 

"  Ajid  then  do  you  think  it  would  be  very 
wrong  if  we  were  all  to  come  back  here  after 
it  was  over  and  eat  oysters?  I  can't  eat 
raw  oysters  myself.,  but  I  dare  say  you  can, 
and  I  know  that  Aunt  Sarah  is  simply  a 
victim  to  them.  My  share  of  the  feaSt  will 
be  confined  to  brown  bread  and  butter,  but 
what  I  shall  value  will  be  the  reckless  dissi- 


pation of  it.  I  have  heard  of  people  partaking 
of  oyster  suppers  after  the  play,  but  I  never 
did  such  a  thing  myself,  and  very  likely  I 
never  shall  again;  so  you  see,  if  you  and 
Mr.  Fellowes  will  consent  to  be  present  at 
this  one  you  will  provide  me  with  a  cheering 
memory  for  my  declining  years.  When  the 
other  old  ladies  begin  talking  about  the 
wonderful  things  that  they  did  when  they 
were  young  I  shall  be  able  to  wag  my  head 
knowingly  and  say  that  I,  too,  could  tell  a 
tale  if  I  would." 

•  Everard  smiled  to  himself  as  he  walked 
away,  thinking  of  this  speech.  After  all, 
that  old  father  of  hers  could  not  have  been 
quite  such  a  reprobate  as  he  had  been  repre- 
sented, or  Laura  would  hardly  be  still  the 
child  that  she  was.  He  was  not  sure  whether 
he  liked  her  best  in  her  childish  or  in  her 
graver  humours,  but  indeed  the  question 
was  of  no  great  consequence,  for  he  had 
reached  that  absurd  condition  of  mind  in 
which  one  person,  and  one  only  out  of  the 
whole  world,  seems  perfect  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances. 

Fellowes  was  disengaged  and  was  quite 
willing,  as  he  said,  to  fulfil  the  functions  of 
the  harmless  necessary  fourth  party.  If  his 
friend  did  not  have  an  uninterrupted  t^te-d- 
tSle  with  Miss  Denham  when  the  appointed 
evening  came  that  was  not  his  fault,  but 
Laura's,  who  apparently  preferred  that  the 
conversation  should  be  general.  Everard, 
for  his  part,  was  content  to  have  it  so.  He 
had  never  expected  to  win  her  love  quickly 
and,  for  the  time  being,  what  he  chiefly 
desired  was  to  see  her  merry  and  careless,  as 
girls  of  lier  age  ought  to  be. 

In  that  respect  she  left  him  very  little 
to  wish  for.  At  dinner  and  at  the  opera 
afterwards  she  talked  incessantly  and  some- 
times rather  excitedly.  Her  gaiety  infected 
her  companions,  her  eyes  were  sparkling, 
there  was  a  faint  pink  flush  upon  her  cheeks, 
and  Everard,  who  did  not  himself  talk  very 
much,  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  looking 
so  charming.  He  did  not  take  his  eyes  off 
her  for  a  moment,  and  thus  he  at  once  de- 
tected a  change  which  came  over  her  manner 
after  the  second  act,  and  which  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  two  other  occupants  of  the  box. 
When  he  saw  the  colour  fade  out  of  her 
face,  when  she  ceased  speaking,  and  when 
that  nervous  twisting  of  her  fingers  began, 
he  immediately  suspected  that  she  had  caught 
sight  of  Souratkin,  and  getting  up,  he  swept 
the  house  with  his  glass  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion of  discovering  the  Russian  somewhere. 
But  he  was  disappointed.  Souratkin  was  not 
visible,  and  he  was  driven  to  conclude  that 
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Laura's  obvious  uneasiness  must  have  some 
other  cause.     She  had  turned  so  white  that 
at  last  he  could  not  forbear  bending  over 
her  and  asking  whether  she  felt  ill. 
She  started  and  half  rose  from  her  chair. 
**No,"  she  answered  in  an  odd,  hurried 
waj,  "  but — but  I  think  I  must  go  away." 
"Do  you  wish  to  go  home ] "  he  inquired. 
"No — at  least,  I  don't  think  so — I  don't 
know." 

All  of  a  sudden  she  started  to  her  feet, 
dropping  her  fan  and  cloak,  and  made  for 
the  door  of  the  box.  Fellowes  turned  round 
and  stared,  while  Mrs.  Patterson  threw  a 
significant  glance  at  Everard,  who  perceived 
that  the  moment  had  come  for  him  to  try 
his  strength  against  Souratkin's. 

"  You  cannot  go  away  now^,"  Miss  Den- 
ham,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Your  carriage  will 
not  be  there,  you  know." 

He  had  placed  himself  in  front  of  her,  and 
was  looking  steadily  into  her  eyes,  which  met 
his  with  a  piteous,  bewildered  gaze.  *^  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do ! — what  shall  I  do !"  she 
murmured  faintly. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  he  answered 
smiling.  *'  Nothing  is  going  to  happen  to 
you,  and  you  will  feel  all  right  again 
directly." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know ! "  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  long,  shuddering  sigh. 

Nevertheless,  she  dropped  into  the  chair 
which  he  placed  for  her ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  curtain  rose.  Several  times 
after  this  she  started  convulsively,  and  made 
a  movement  as  if  to  escape,  but  always  she 
met  Everard' s  eyes,  and  fell  back  again — 
whether  with  relief  or  with  resignation,  he 
could  not  determine.  Gradually  the  fit,  or 
whatever  it  had  been,  seemed  to  pass  away 
from  her,  leaving  her  pale  and  exhausted, 
but  apparently  calm.  She  did  not  open  her 
lips  again  until  Everard  was  helping  her  into 
her  carriage,  when  she  turned  to  him  with  a 
ghost  of  a  smile,  and  said  :  '*  I  don't  think 
we  will  have  our  oyster  supper  to-night ;  I 
am  too  tired." 

Mrs.  Patterson  put  her  head  out  of  the 
window  to  whisper :  "I  congratulate  you ; 
you  have  won  your  first  victory." 

It  might  be  so ;  but  the  whole  business 
was  provoking  and  ridiculous  to  Everard, 
who  was  very  reluctant  to  take  Count 
Souiatkin's  power  seriously,  and  yet  found 
himself  unable  any  longer  to  make  light  of 
it.  His  was  one  of  those  essentially  Britan- 
nic minds,  to  which  the  incomprehensible 
and  the  incredible  mean  pretty  much  the 
same  thing,  and  which,  in  the  presence  of 
phenomena  which  can  neither  be  explained 


nor  denied,  are  apt  to  grow  defiant,  and 
conclude  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  difii- 
culty  is  to  punch  the  phenomena-monger's 
head.  Everard  did  not  punch  Count  Sourat- 
kin's  head,  because,  for  one  thing,  he  did  not 
know  where  that  head  was  to  be  found,  and, 
for  another,  he  thought  it  well  to  hold  physi- 
cal force  in  reserve ;  but  he  strongly  suspected 
that  the  reserves  would  have  to  be  called  out 
before  the  campaign  had  proceeded  much 
farther,  and  the  prospect  of  the  preliminary 
opeiutions  was  in  no  way  attractive  to  him. 

As  for  these,  he  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  embarking  upon  them.  Walking 
down  Oxford  Street  the  next  day,  on  his 
way  to  inquire  whether  Miss  Denham  had 
recovered  from  her  fatigue,  he  was  a  good 
deal  astonished  at  meeting  the  object  of  his 
solicitude  near  the  Marble  Arch.  She  lyas 
alone ;  she  was  hastening  eastwards  with  an 
odd,  imcertain  gait,  as  if  she  did  not  quite 
see  whither  she  was  going;  and  indeed  the 
vacant  expression  of  her  eyes  seemed  to  show 
that  she  had  not  all  her  wits  about  her.  She 
would  have  passed  Everard  without  noticing 
him,  had  he  not  intercepted  her,  and  when 
she  recognised  him  she  only  smiled  faintly, 
and  made  as  though  she  would  have  pursued 
her  way. 

But  he  had  no  idea  of  allowing  her  to  do 
that.  "I  was  intending  to  call  upon  you, 
Miss  Denham,"  he  remarked.  "  Where  are 
you  going  in  such  a  hurry,  if  I  may 
ask  1 " 

"  To  the  Langham  Hotel,"  she  answered. 
**  At  least,  I  think  so — yes ;  it  must  be 
there."  She  paused  for  a  moment ;  then 
seemed  to  collect  herself.  "  I  must  go  now, 
Mr.  Everard,"  she  said.  "Perhaps  you 
could  come  and  see  us  to-morrow?" 

*•  Indeed,"  said  Everard,  "  I  think  you  had 
better  let  me  take  you  home.  You  ought 
not  to  be  walking  through  these  crowded 
streets  all  by  yourself." 

"What  does  it  signify?"  she  returned, 
rather  impatiently.  "  At  any  rate,  I  must 
go  on,  whether  it  is  proper  or  not." 

"  WTiy  must  you]" 

"  Because — because— oh,  I  can't  tell  you 
why  ;  only  I  must !  It  is  impossible  to  do 
anything  else." 

**  I  assure  you  you  are  mistaken.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  for  you  to  go  back  to  your 
house  with  me,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you." 

Edward  had  called  a  hansom  while  he  was 
speaking.  He  now  gently  forced  Laura  to 
enter  it,  gave  the  address  to  the  driver,  and 
sat  down  beside  her. 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed  under  her  breath, 
"  you  don't  know  what  you  have  done  { " 
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"  Don*t  I  ?  Well,  at  least  I  have  shown 
you  that  it  catdd  be  done." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  and  a 
sigh.  "  Thank  you,"  she  said ;  "  you  are 
very  kind  to  me.  Only  I  am  afraid  it  is  all 
no  use." 

She  sank  back  with  an  air  of  exhaustion, 
just  as  she  had  done  the  night  before  at  the 
opera;  and  Everard  began  to  talk  uncon- 
cernedly about  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
his  head.  It  did  not  much  matter  what 
subject  he  chose,  since  she  was  evidently 
not  listening  to  him. 

When  they  reached  her  house  she  did  not 
ask  him  to  come  in,  but  he  took  the  liberty 
of  doing  so  uninvited,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
have  a  few  words  with  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Laura,  after  remaining  for  a  moment  in  the 
drawing-room,  went  away  to  take  off  her 
bonnet,  and  then  Everard  seated  himself 
beside  the  .old  lady. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Patterson,"  he  said,  "this 
sort  of  thing  won't  do  you  know.  By  a 
lucky  chance  I  met  Mi.ss  Denham  in  Oxford 
Street,  and  induced  her  to  come  back  here 
with  me ;  so  for  this  time  no  harm  is  done ; 
but  one  can't  count  upon  such  a  thing  hap- 
pening twice,  and  if  I  had  not  stopped  her 
she  would  have  gone  straight  to  the  Langham 
Hotel,  where  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  Count  Souratkin  is  staying." 

Mrs.  Patterson  threw  up  her  arms.  "  This 
is  most  marvellous !  You  are  quite  right ; 
that  terrible  man  is  at  the  Langham  Hotel. 
He  returned  from  Paris  unexpectedly,  and 
called  yesterday  afternoon  while  we  were 
out;-  but  I  took  care  not  to  spoil  poor 
Laura's  pleasure  by  saying  a  word  to  her 
about  it,  and  she  could  not  have  known  that 
he  was  in  London,  much  less  have  found  out 
his  address.  Yet,  you  see,  she  has  twice 
within  twenty-four  hours  been  irresistibly 
impelled  to  go  to  him.  The  only  thing  that 
reassures  me  is  your  having  been  able  to 
prevent  her  from  yielding  to  the  impulse. 
That  shows  that  you  are  beginning  to  exercise 
a  counteracting  influence  upon  her." 

Everard  did  not  look  pleased.  "  It  seems 
to  me,"  he  observed,  "  that  you  might  have 
done  a  little  more  in  the  wav  of  counter- 
acting  influence  yourself.  Surely,  after  what 
you  saw  last  night,  you  might  have  antici- 
pated this  ! " 

"  What  could  I  do  1  I  could  not  lock  my 
niece  up  in  her  own  house." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  might  not 
have  been  better  to  do  that  than  to  let  her 
expose  herself  to  such  risks.  At  the  very 
least,  you  might  have  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying her  when  she  went  out." 


"But  I  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was 
going  to  the  Langham  Hotel.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  she  should  know " 

"  Just  look  at  that ! "  interrupted  Everard 
suddenly.  He  had  picked  up  from  the  table 
a  visiting-card,  which  bore  the  incription  of 
Le  Comte  SaurcUkin,  and  the  words  "I^mgham 
Hotel"  written  in  pencil  underneath  the 
name. 

Mrs.  Patterson  looked  confused  and  peni- 
tent. "  It  was  very  stupid  of  me,"  she 
murmured.  "I  did  not  know  what  had 
become  of  the  card — I  thought  I  had  put  it  in 
a  book  which  I  was  reading  yesterday " 

"And  where,  of  course,  Miss  Denham 
found  it.  The  thing  is  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff. She  knew  the  man  was  in  London  ; 
she  over-excited  herself  in  trying  to  forget 
him,  and  that  scene  at  the  theatre  was. 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  effect  of  the 
reaction.  The  truth  is  that  you  are  so 
anxious  to  have  your  nonsensical  supersti- 
tions confirmed  that  you  will  accept  any 
explanation  of  an  occurrence  rather  than  the 
natural  and  obvious  one." 

"  But,  Mr.  Everard,  even  if  Laura  did  see 
the  card,  that  would  not  account  for  the 
magnetic  attraction  which  drew  her  towards, 
a  man  whom  she  hates." 

"When  the  existence  of  the  magnetic 
attraction  is  established,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  try  and  account  for  it.  In  my 
poor  judgment,  she  is  simply  the  victim  of  a 
delusion,  which  it  is  our  business  to  dispeU 
if  we  can." 

"  Ah,  no !  there  is  no  delusion.  She  i& 
possessed — passessed  by  a  devil,  poor  child  I 
and  no  one  can  save  her,  except  by  exorcising 
him." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,"  returned  Everard 
in'itably;  "I'll  exorcise  him  with  a  thick 
stick,  if  necessary.  But  in  the  meantime^ 
since  you  won't  help  me,  do  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  remain  neutral,  and  not  to  play  the 
enemy's  game.  The  man  will  come  to  the 
house,  of  course,  there's  no  help  for  that; 
but  I  mean  to  keep  Miss  Denham  out  of  the 
house  all  day  and  every  day  until  her  mind 
has  recovered  its  balance  a  little.  You 
won't  put  obstacles  in  my  way,  I  trust." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Patterson  with  a 
despondent  shake  of  her  head ;  "  on  the  con- 
trary, I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  assist  you. 
But  you  little  know  Count  Souratkin,  if  you 
imagine  that  he  will  not  find  her  out  and 
follow  her,  wherever  she  may  be." 

"  Well,"  said  Everard  "  he  shall  not  find 
her  alone,  anyhow." 

And  at  that  moment  Laura's  entrance  put 
an  end  to  the  dialogue. 
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"^  Shall  we  have  some  music  1 "  she  asked, 
as  composedly  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
occurred. 

She  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  began  to 
plaj  one  of  those  solemn,  stately  composi- 
tions of  the  old  masters,  for  which  our 
feverish  generation,  with  its  taste  for  all  that 
is  odd,  fantastic,  or  f ar-fetched,  is  ceasing  to 
care. 

''That  is  better  than  Le  DUirej  is  it  notf", 
she  said,  after  a  time,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
of  which  Everard  easily  interpreted  the 
meaning. 

He  nodded,  but  made  no  articulate  reply, 
knowing  that  Beethoven  could  say  all  to  her 
that  he  could,  and  could  say  it  a  thousand 
times  more  convincingly.  She  went  on  play- 
ing while  he  sat  silently  watching  her,  and 
while  Mrs.  Patterson  dozed  over  her  book, 
and  when  at  length  he  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  advisable  to 
refer  to  what  had  taken  place  earlier  in  the 
afternoon. 

Bat  after  he  had  said  good-bye,  and  was 
half-way  down  the  stairs,  he  heard  the 
drawing-room  door  shut  behind  him,  and 
lam^  followed  him  to  the  landing. 

''I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness," she  said  simply,  ''  and  to  tell  you  that 
I  understand  it  all.  I  don't  know  why  you 
shoold  be  so  good  to  me." 

Everard  hesitated.  If  he  told  her  that 
he  loved  her,  he  might  at  once  and  for 
ever  lose  all  power  of  giving  her  help. 
Fearing  that  his  self-control  might  desert 
him,  and  that  he  might  say  too  much,  he 
erred  a  Httle  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"Oh,  everybody's  nerves  are  apt  to  get 
unstrung  at  times,"  he  answered  lightly, 
''  and  when  one  is  out  of  sorts  in  that  way 
one  is  sure  to  see  visions  and  dream  dreams. 
rU  undertake  to  put  you  all  right  in  no 
time,  if  you'll  let  me  prescribe  for  you, 
and  what  I  should  recommend  first  of  all  is 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  I  don't  beheve  either 
you  or  Mrs.  Patterson  have  ever  seen  Rich- 
mond or  Windsor,  or  any  of  the  pretty  places 
that  are  within  reach  of  London.  Won't  you 
allow  me  to  do  the  honours  of  the  neighbour- 
hood for  you  %  I  would  get  Fellowes  to  join 
us,  and  we  would  have  a  series  of  happy  days 
in  the  country. 

He  could  see  that  she  was  a  little  hurt  by 
this  way  of  treating  her  affliction.  "Yes," 
ahe  answered,  "  of  course  you  think  it  is  all 
nonsense,  and  though  it  is  not  nonsense, 
perhaps  it  is  best  that  you  should  think  so. 
Tes,  I  should  like  very  much  to  go  to  all 
those  places  with  you,  and  so  would  Aunt 
Sarah,  I  know."     She  paused,  and  then  held 


out  her  hand  to  him.  "  I  will  try  to  do 
exactly  as  you  tell  me,"  she  said,  "  since  you 
are  so  good  as  to  take  all  this  trouble.  Only 
you  will  not  lose  patience  with  me,  will  you  % 
I  have  confidence  in  you,  but  I  have  none  in 
myself.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  think  that  I  have 
no  self  left,  that  I  am  only  the  shadow  of 
another  person." 

"  You  will  think  differently  a  short  time 
hence,  I  hope,"  answered  Everard.  "For 
the  present,  we  are  going  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
and  forget  all  about  bogeys." 


CHAPTER  Y. 

"No,"  said  Fellowes,"  good-humouredly, 
but  firmly,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  of 
Everard's ;  "  I'm  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you, 
old  chap ;  but  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast, 
and,  fond  as  I  am  of  Mrs.  Patterson's  ghost 
stories,  I  doubt  whether  I  could  stand  seven 
or  eight  hours  of  them  at  a  stretch.  So  long 
as  you  keep  inside  the  four-mile  radius  I'm 
with  you ;  but  if  you  want  somebody  to  take 
complete  charge  of  an  old  woman  during 
several  long  days  in  the  country,  you  had 
better  advertise,  and  offer  suitable  pay.  I 
don't  much  think  you'll  get  any  one  to  do  it 
out  of  pure  friendship." 

Everard  had  not  the  face  to  ask  another 
friend  to  xmdertake  the  task  which  Fellowes 
had  declined;  so  that  Mrs.  Patterson  was 
conducted  to  the  environs  of  London  without 
a  special  cavalier.  She  did  not,  however, 
object  to  this  arrangement,  nor  was  she 
herself  found  in  any  way  objectionable  as  a 
cluiperon  by  her  companions.  A  bench  in 
the  shade  was  all  that  she  asked  for,  and 
she  would  sit  contentedly  nodding  over  a 
book  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  pleased  them  to 
wander  away  and  leave  her  there. 

Well  was  it  for  her  that  she  was  so 
patient;  for  both  Everard  and  Laura  were 
very  apt  to  forget  all  about  her  on  these 
occasions.  The  former  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  his  regimen  was  w^orking  satis- 
factorily. Whether  Laura  had  seen  Souratkin 
again  he  did  not  know,  not  having  cared  to 
mention  the  man's  name  to  her ;  but  if  she 
had,  the  meeting  had  evidently  done  her  no 
harm,  and  it  was  certain  that  she  had  benefited 
both  in  health  and  spirits  by  these  daily 
excursions. 

"  How  delightful  it  has  all  been ! "  she 
exclaimed  one  afternoon.  "But  we  shall 
soon  have  seen  every  place  that  there  is  to 
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see,  I  suppose,  and  then  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  will  be  to  stay  at  home  and  practise 
one's  necrlected  scales.  I  wish  London  had 
more  sides ! " 

It  was  upon  the  Terrace  at  Windsor  that 
she  breathed  this  aspiration,  so  welcome  to 
her  hearer.  They  had  visited  the  State  Apart- 
ments; they  had  strolled  leisurely  beneath 
the  elms  in  the  Long  Walk ;  they  had  at- 
tended the  afternoon  service  at  St.  George's, 
and  now  they  were  enjoying  the  view  of 
the  distant  spires  and  antique  towers  which 
crown  the  wat'ry  glade,  while  Mrs.  Patterson 
was  taking  a  little  well-earned  repose  at  the 
White  Hai-t. 

"  There  are  thirty-two  points  of  the  com- 
pass," Everard  remarked. 

"  Yes ;  but  there  are  not  thirty-two 
Windsors,  nor  thirty-two  days  in  July,  and 
if  there  were,  I  shouldn't  have  the  heart  to 
condemn  you  to  thirty-two  consecutive  holi- 
days. I  wonder  whether  I  have  been  a  great 
bore  to  you  1 " 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  answer  that  question  1 " 
asked  Everard,  smiling. 

"  Well,  no,  considering  that  you  could  only 
make  one  answer.  And  perhaps,  after  all, 
you  haven't  been  very  much  lx)red,  so  far. 
You  would  be,  though,  if  this  sort  of  thing 
were  to  go  on  much  longer." 

"I  should  like  this  sort  of  thing  as  you 
call  it  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  time,"  Everard 
declared  with  pardonable  exaggeration. 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  She  was 
silent  for  a  few  seconds,  leaning  on  the 
parapet,  and  gazing  down  at  the  blue  smoke 
of  the  town  beneath  and  the  river  all  aflame 
with  the  setting  sun.  '^  I  am  not  sure 
whether  you  know  that  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you,"  she  said  suddenly.  "  I  want  you  to 
know  it." 

"  I  can't  help  being  glad  that  you  should 
feel  so  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  I  who  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  you." 

"  In  a  way,  perhaps  you  have.  A  doctor 
is  grateful  to  a  patient  who  allows  himself 
to  be  cured,  I  dai'e  say;  but  naturally  the 
patient  is  still  more  grateful  to  the  doctor 
who  cures  him." 

"  You  consider  yourself  cured,  then?"  cried 
Everard  joyfully. 

"  No,  no — not  that ;  how  can  I  tell  ?  All 
I  know  is  that  I  have  tried  to  obey  you 
implicitly  and  that  I  have  been  much  the 
better  for  it.  My  disease  may  be  incurable, 
but  it  is  something  to  have  been  free  of  it  for 
a  time." 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  Everard,  "that 
you  might  free  yourself  from  it  finally,  if 
you  would  1" 


"If  I  would  I  But  the  very  nature  of 
the  disease  is  that  my  will  is  gone." 

"  You  fancy  so ;  but  the  proof  that  yon 
are  mistaken  is  that  you  desire  to  escape." 

"Desire  is  one  thing,  and  will  is  quite 
another.  It  has  been  owing  to  yoiu  will, 
not  mine,  that  I  have  escaped  for  a  wet^k.  I 
know  that  what  I  say  sounds  absurd  to  you," 
she  added,  with  a  despondent  gesture, "  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  it.  There  was  a  time  when 
I  thought  all  such  things  just  as  absurd  as 
you  think  them  now." 

"  I  don't  consider  everything  absurd  that 
is  outside  the  range  of  my  intelligence.  Miss 
Denham,"  said  Everard,  sitting  down  beside 
her ;  "  only  I  cannot  believe  that  this  super- 
natural power " 

"  I  don't  know  that  we  need  call  it  super- 
natural," interrupted  Laura. 

"  Natural  or  supernatural,  I  should  be  very 
slow  to  admit  that  absolute  power  over  a 
fellow-creature  could  he  committed  to  any 
man.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that  it  is  as 
you  say.  Even  so,  you  woidd  be  safe,  ac- 
cording to  your  view,  so  long  as  I  am  with 
you." 

"  But  you  cannot  be  always  with  me." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  have  very  little  to  offer  ;  I 
am  neither  rich  nor  clever,  nor  as  young  as  I 

once  was  ;  but 1  love  you.    Will  you  not 

let  me  stand  between  you  and  harm  ?  " 

Laura  started  to  her  feet  with  an  affrighted 
look.  "  Oh,  no  ! "  she  cried,  catching  her 
breath  ;  "  don't  ask  me  !  It  is  impossible — 
utterly  impossible  !  " 

Everard  felt  a  momentary  pang  of  bitter 
disappointment,  but  he  concealed  it  bravely. 
"  You  mean  that  you  don't  love  me,"  he  said, 
in  a  quiet,  steady  voice ;  "  I  could  not  expect 
that  you  should.  But  I  believe  that  you 
might  come  to  love  me  some  day  ;  otherwise 
I  would  not  say  another  word.  If  I  can 
give  you  nothing  else,  I  can  give  you  peace 
and  protection.  Think  it  over,  and  allow  me 
a  day  or  two  of  hope  before  you  refuse  xne 
decisively." 

"  You  don't  consider  what  it  is  that  you 
ask  for  ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  trembling  and 
clasping  her  hands.  "'  I  am  not  a  free  agent 
— you  have  seen  that  yourself — and  neither 
you  nor  I  can  tell  what  my  happen  in  the 
future.  I  might  make  your  life  miserable — 
I  might  even  have  to  leave  you.  Oh,  no  ! 
I  should  care  very  little  for  you  if  I  could 
consent  to  drag  you  into  my  trouble." 

"  Is  it  for  my  sake,  then,  that  you  reject 
me  t "  asked  Everard. 

"Yes,  for  your  own  sake,"  she  answered 
unguardedly.  "I  dare  not  take  what  you 
offer  me ;  it  is  too  great  a  risk," 
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"  Pat  the  risk  on  one  side  for  a  moment. 
If  it  did  not  exist,  could  you  care  for  me,  do 
you  think  ? " 

She  made  no  reply  ;  but,  looking  into  her 
face,  he  saw  there  all  that  he  i^anted  to 
aee.  "  My  dear,''  he  whispered,  drawing  her 
towards  him,  "  your  troubles  are  over  and 
done  with  now  for  ever." 

Certainly  that  was  rather  a  bold  thing  to 
say  about  anybody  who  was  not  yet  dead  ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were,  perhaps, 
such  as  to  justify  a  little  hyperbole  even  in 
80  sober-minded  a  man  as  Everard.  And 
indeed  his  language  did  not  strike  Laura  as 
hyperbolical  From  the  beginning  of  their 
acquaintance  she  had  relied  instinctively  upon 
bim;  she  had  been  greatly  impressed  by 
what  she  considered  as  his  successful  resist- 
ance to  Souratkin ;  finally,  she  was  young 
and  could  not  help  being  sanguine,  in  spite 
of  the  gloomy  forebodings  to  which  she  had 
just  given  expression. 

The  two  lovers  paced  up  and  down  the 
Terrace  arm-in-arm,  until  long  after  sunset, 
obUvioas  of  poor  Mrs.  Patterson ;  oblivious, 
too^  of  the  time  agreed  upon  for  their  return 
to  London.  But  Everard,  when  at  last  it 
occurred  to  him  to  consult  his  watch,  observed 
that  trains  left  every  half  hour  or  so  and 
that  there  really  was  no  need  for  hurry. 
However,  it  clearly  behoved  them  to  go  and 
wake  up  their  long-suffering  chaperon,  and 
they  prepared  to  leave  the  precincts  of  the 
Castle  accordingly. 

Beneath  tbe  first  archway  Everard  felt 
laura's  hand  tighten  convulsively  on  his 
arm,  and,  looking  up,  became  aware  of  a  tall 
%are  looming  up  in  the  dusk  which  was 
unmistakably  that  of  Souratkin.  If  there 
was  one  thing  about  this  man  which  exasper- 
ated Everard  more  than  another,  it  was  his 
theatrical  way  of  appearing  suddenly  out  of 
space.  Upon  this  occasion  he  was  more  than 
visually  annoyed  by  it ;  for  he  had  been  taken 
by  surprise  and  had  started,  and  he  knew 
that  Laura  must  have  felt  him  start.  For 
this  reason  he  said  in  the  most  matter-of- 
course  tone  possible : — 

^^How  do  you  do,  Count  Souratkin)  I 
suppose  you  heard  from  Mrs.  Patterson  that 
we  were  here." 

** Precisely  so,"  answered  the  Count  blandly. 
^  She  wsks  becoming  alarmed  and  sent  me  to 
look  for  you." 

He  did  not  explain  how  he  came  to  be  at 
Windsor  at  all ;  but  that  circumstance  hardly 
required  explanation.  Everard  was  sorry 
that  Laura  thought  fit  to  ask  the  question, 
And  still  more  sorry  when  Souratkin  only 
replied  to  it  by  a  low  laugh.     To  counteract 


the  effect  of  this  ominous  sound,  he  himself 
said :  "  Oh,  all  foreigners  make  a  point  of 
seeing  Windsor;  and  they  are  quite  right. 
There  is  nothing  finer  in  England." 

"  That  is  not  my  view,"  remarked  Sourat- 
kin. "  To  me  a  building  like  Windsor  Castle 
is  a  hideous  blot  upon  the  landscape — the 
symbol  of  tyranny — the  abode  of  generations 
of  oppressors." 

'^I  don't  know  that  it  is  the  symbol  of 
anything  in  particular,  except  of  monarchy, 
which  still  exists,  in  a  constitutional  form,  in 
this  country,"  said  Everard.  "As  for  her 
Majesty,  she  has  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
power  to  oppress  her  subjects." 

"  Ah,  the  power — perhaps  not ;  but  there 
is  no  monarch  who  would  not  be  a  tyrant  if 
he  could.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  a 
ruler  who  is  not  allowed  to  rule  1  Happily, 
the  day  of  kings  and  queens  is  nearly  over. 
A  few  more  charges  of  dynamite  and  paff  I — 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  whole  accursed 


race. 

"  If  you  hold  these  opinions,  you  had 
better  have  the  courage  of  them  and  go  and 
blow  up  your  own  emperor,"  observed  Ever- 
ard drily ;  "  but  it  is  easier  and  safer  to  talk 
about  committing  murder  than  to  do  it." 

Souratkin  laughed  again.  He  either  had 
his  temper  well  under  command  or  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  the 
Englishman.  They  all  three  walked  down 
the  hill  together,  Laura,  who  had  relinquished 
Everard's  arm,  keeping  her  head  resolutely 
turned  away  from  Souratkin,  who  strode 
along  beside  her,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  darted  a  swift  glance  at  her  every 
now  and  again  from  between  his  half-closed 
eyelids.  When  they  reached  the  turning 
which  leads  down  to  the  Great  Western 
station  he  volunteered  to  go  and  fetch  Mrs. 
Patterson,  an  offer  which  was  at  once  accepted 
by  Everard. 

Laura  had  grown  grave  and  silent,  and 
perhaps  her  companion  was  not  very  well 
advised  in  remarking :  "  I  think  we  should 
encourage  our  friend  the  Nihilist  to  carry  a 
few  dynamite  cartridges  about  with  him  for 
the  removal  of  tyrants.  The  t3rrants  would 
not  be  at  all  likely  to  suffer  in  consequence, 
and  there  would  always  be  the  chance  of  his 
own  abrupt  removal  to  another  sphere." 

"  Don't  laugh  at  him,"  pleaded  Laura 
earnestly,  "and  pi'ay,  pray  don't  quarrel 
with  him  !  I  assure  you  he  is  not  a  man 
to  be  laughed  at.  He  thinks  nothing  of 
taking  the  life  of  any  one  who  is  obnoxious 
to  him,  he  has  told  me  so  often." 

"  I  should  venture  to  disbelieve  a  good 
deal  of  what  he  told  me.     Besides,  I  thought 
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he  seemed  to  be  in  a  particularly  amiable 
humotir  to-night." 

But  she  said :  ^*  Ah,  that  is  just  what 
frightens  me.  He  would  not  have  been  like 
that  if  he  had  meant  well.  And  I  am  sure 
he  knows  about — about  you  and  me." 

"If  he  doesn't,  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  tell  him/'  said  Everard. 

Laura  raised  both  her  hands  to  her  head 
and  then  let  them  fall  dejectedly.  "Oh," 
she  sighed,  "**  I  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong 
— I  hope  you  will  not  live  to  regret  that 
you  ever  met  me  1  But  I  am  afraid  ! — I  am 
afraid  I  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EvEBABD  was  not  a  little  disappointed 
when,  on  calling  at  Laura's  house  the  next 
day,  he  was  told  that  she  was  not  well  enough 
to  receive  him.  It  was  nothing  serious,  the 
servant  said,  but  Miss  Denham  had  a  bad 
headache  and  could  not  leave  her  room.  Mrs. 
Patterson  had  just  gone  out.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  was  nothing  for  Everard 
to  do  but  to  scribble  his  regrets  and  sympathies 
on  his  card  and  retire  ;  but  he  had  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  Laura's  malady  was  more 
mental  than  physical,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  he  wandered  about  restlessly, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself,  and 
half  regretting  that  he  had  not  forced 
an  entrance,  or  at  least  demanded  fuller 
particulars. 

So  intolerable  did  his  suspense  become 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  wait 
twenty-four  hours  before  repeating  his  call, 
but  betook  himself  to  Bayswater  on  the  en- 
suing morning.  "  After  all,"  he  thought,  "  I 
have  a  right  to  dispense  with  formalities 
now." 

He  was  admitted  this  time,  but  found  only 
Mrs.  Patterson  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  old  lady's  face  he 
perceived  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Denham  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
rather  peremptory  tone. 

*•  Don't  scold  me,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Patterson, 
plaintively  ;  "  I  am  not  to  blame ;  and  I  am 
sure,  if  it  depended  upon  me  to  make  things 
smooth  for  you  both,  you  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain.  Unfortunately,  nothing 
depends  upon  me,  not  even  the  power  to  say 
whether  you  shall  be  let  into  the  house  or 
not. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Miss  Denham  wishes 
to  forbid  me  her  house?"  asked  Everard, 
turning  a  little  pale. 


"  Oh,  no ;  not  Laura.  Poor  girl !  she 
would  be  very  unlikely  to  wish  that.  But 
you  know,  I  warned  you  that  you  must  not 
anticipate  an  easy  victory,  and  now  exactly 
what  I  foresaw  has  happened.  Count  Sour- 
atkin  will  not  hear  of  your  engagement  to 
my  niece." 

Everard  broke  into  an  angry  laugh.  "You 
don't  say  so  !  Then  of  coui'se  there  must 
be  an  end  of  it.  Count  Souratkin's  right  to 
interfere  in  the  matter  is  incontestable,  and 
I  ought  certainly  to  have  asked  his  consent 
before  I  ventured  to  speak  to  Miss  Denham. 
My  only  excuse  is  that  it  really  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  do  so.  As  it  is  too  late  to 
gain  his  consent  now,  I  shall — what  do  you 
think  I  shall  do,  Mrs.  Patterson !  It's  very 
astonishing ;  but  I  shall  make  so  bold  as  to 
dispense  with  it." 

Mrs.  Patterson  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  It  is  quite  useless  to  go  on  like  that.  Sit 
down,  and  let  us  talk  things  over  quietly." 

Everard  took  a  chair.  "  I  am  willing  to 
listen  to  anything  that  you  may  have  to  say, 
Mrs.  Patterson,"  he  remarked  ;  "  but  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  I  shall  not  allow 
this  fellow  to  stand  for  a  moment  between 
me  and  Laura.  She  has  told  me  that  she 
loves  me ;  she  has  promised  to  marry  me ; 
and  after  that,  the  approval  of  Count  Sour- 
atkin  is  a  matter  of  no  more  interest  or 
importance  to  me  than  the  approval  of  the 
crossing-sweeper  over  the  way." 

"  That  may  be  ;  but  his  approval  is  of 
great  importance  to  her." 

"Why  should  it  be?" 

"  She  herself  could  not  tell  you  why ;  but 
we  must  accept  facts.  At  iirst  I  really 
thought  that  she  would  succeed  in  defying 
him.  He  flew  into  a  passion  and  frightened 
me  out  of  my  senses ;  but  she  did  not  care 
a  bit,  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  recovered 
his  coolness  that  she  seemed  to  waver.  You 
can't  imagine  anything  more  curious  to 
watch  than  the  way  in  which  her  will 
staggered,  as  it  were,  and  then  suddenly 
broke." 

Mrs.  Patterson's  manifest  enjoyment  of 
this  spectacle  was  infuriating  to  Everard, 
who  nevertheless  subdued  his  wrath. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  all  right  when  I  have 
seen  her,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure ;  but  you  cannot  see 
her  to-day.  To  begin  with,  he  has  forbidden 
it,  and — " 

"  This  is  monstrous  1 "  interrupted  Everard, 
jumping  up.  "  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am 
going  to  submit  to  his  commands  t " 

"  Dear  Mr.  Everard,  remember  what  I 
told  you;  you  must  have  patience,  and  plenty 
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of  it.  Besides,  Laura  is  really  not  in  a  state 
to  talk  to  jovL  to-day.  She  is  completely 
knocked  up,  and  if  she  did  see  you,  you  would 
gain  nothing  by  it.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I 
thinkt" 

'*  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  answered  Everard, 
sitting  down  again. 

"Well,  then,  I  think  that,  instead  of 
fighting  Count  Souratkin,  you  had  better  try 
to  make  terms  with  him.  He  did  not  tell 
Laura  distinctly  that  he  meant  to  marry  her 
himself;  but  he  gave  me  to  understand  as 
much,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  what  he 
wants  is  not  her,  but  her  money." 
"That  is  extremely  probable." 
"  And  what  you  want,  I  imagine,  is  not 
her  money,  but  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  Miss  Den- 
ham  should  hand  over  her  fortune  to  this 
mani'' 

Mr&  Patterson  sighed.  **  I  believe  that, 
if  she  did,  he  would  leave  her  in  peace  ;  and 
peace  is  better  worth  having  than  money." 

"  I  could  never  be  a  party  to  such  a  trans- 
actbn.  I  can't  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not 
meroenary ;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  take  my 
word  for  the  fact.  As  for  aiding  and  abetting 
Count  Souratkin,  or  any  other  rascal,  in  a 
robbery,  I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  to  save 
my  life.  Added  to  which,  I  can  imagine  no 
surer  way  of  strengthening  his  hold  upon 
Laura  than  yielding  to  him." 

"He  would  cease  to  persecute  her  when 
there  was  nothing  further  to  be  gained  by 
doing  so," 

"So  long  as  she  or  her  husband  had  a 
goinea  ther^  would  always  be  something  to 
be  gained.  No,'  Mrs.  Patterson  ;  that  plan 
win  not  do.  And  now,  in  spite  of  what  you 
have  said,  I  must  beg  you  to  let  Laura  know 
that  I  am  here,  and  ask  her  to  speak  to  me, 
if  it  is  only  for  five  minutes." 

Mrs.  Patterson  obeyed  ;  but  presently  she 
returned,  shaking  her  head.  '*  Laura  is  very 
sorry,"  she  said ;  "  she  hopes  you  will  for- 
grre  her,  but  she  does  not  feel  equal  to  meet* 
ing  you  to-day.  If  you  will  call  to-morrow 
afternoon  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  she 
win  be  down  stairs,  and  of  course  I  will  leave 
yen  together.  Perhaps  you  are  right  about 
the  money }  but  I  have  my  misgivings,  I 
own.  You  are  not  fighting  with  a  man,  but 
with  the  deviL" 

"  Never  yet,"  remarked  Everard,  "  have  I 
heard  that  it  is  good  policy  to  give  way  to 
the  deviL  Moreover,  Count  Souratkin  is  not 
the  devil  at  all,  but  a  vulgar  Russian  impostor. 
However,  I  know  that  it  is  vain  to  try  and 
porsoade  you  of  that."  And  so  he  departed, 
with  an    uncomfortable  conviction  that  the 


vulgar  impostor  had  got  the  better  of  him 
this  time. 

He  had  not  proceeded  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  street  when  he  encountered,  and 
almost  ran  against,  the  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
Souratkin  smiled,  raised  his  hat,  and  made 
as  though  he  would  have  passed  on;  but 
Everard,  not  over  wisely  perhaps,  detained 
him. 

"  If  you  are  on  yoiu*  way  to  call  on  Miss 
Denham,"  he  said,  ^*  I  can  save  you  the 
trouble  of  going  any  farther.  She  is  not 
well  enough  to  receive  visitors." 

Sovuutkin's  smile  was  ironical,  and  even  a 
trifle  insolent.  "  That  is  a  pity,"  he  answered ; 
"  but  I  shall  ask  for  Mrs.  Patterson,  who  is 
no  doubt  at  home." 

'*  Ck>unt  Souratkin,"  said  Everard  brusque- 
ly, *'l  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  use  plain 
language  with  you.  You  are  aware  that 
Miss  Denham  and  I  are  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  I  hear  that,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  yourself,  you  have  been  trying  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  engagement.  Now  I  wish 
you  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  I  am 
not  going  to  tolerate  that  kind  of  thing." 

Souratkin  raised  his  eyebrows.  ''But, 
dear  sir,  how  can  you  help  tolerating  it  f  " 
he  asked  suavely.  *'  I  am  an  old  friend  of 
Miss  Denham,  an  old  friend  of  her  father, 
and  I  should  think  to  fail  in  my  duty  if  I 
did  not  advise  her  when  an  important  crisis 
of  her  life  presented  itself.  I  am  not  able 
to  advise  her  to  marry  you — no ;  I  do  not 
think  you  a  suitable  person  to  be  her  hus- 
band. It  grieves  me  to  say  this ;  but  in 
honesty — " 

"  In  honesty,"  interrupted  Everard,  "  you 
would  have  to  say  something  quite  difEerent, 
and  that  would  not  serve  your  purpose. 
"Well,  I  only  wanted  to  warn  you  that  you 
will  find  me  a  rather  tougher  customer  than 
Mrs.  Patterson.  Use  your  influence  with 
Miss  Denham,  by  all  means,  and  I  will  use 
mine.     We  shall  see  who  will  win." 

For  an  instant  Souratkin's  face  clouded 
over  and  a  gleam  shot  out  from  his  narrow 
eyes.  "  Your  influence  J "  he  exclaimed 
roughly  ;  "  you  have  no  influence."  But  he 
recovered  himself  immediately  and  said,  with 
the  same  bland  air  as  before,  ''  So  be  it, 
then.  As  you  say,  we  shall  see  who  will 
win.  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  will  be  you,  my  dear  sir.  Good 
day  to  you." 

Whether  Everard  had  advanced  his  own 
interests  in  any  way  by  provoking  this  en- 
counter seemed  doubtful;  but  at  least  he 
had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  openly  to  his 
adversary,  and  to  have  done  that  is  always 
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a  comfort  to  a  straightforward  man.  More- 
over, Souratkin's  momentary  trouble  had 
not  escaped  his  notice,  and  on  reviewing  the 
situation  calmly  that  night,  he  was  disposed 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  had  taken  the  most 
sensible  course.  The  man's  hold  upon  Laura 
had  evidently  been  obtained  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  mystery,  by  a  carefully  undefined 
menace  of  his  power  to  do  something  dread- 
ful to  those  who  thwarted  him.  If  he  could 
be  quietly  defied  in  her  presence  to  do  his 
worst,  and  if  it  should  then  appear  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more  than  use  his  eyes 
in  a  peculiar  fashion,  the  spell  would  probably 
be  broken  there  and  then. 

When,  therefore,  the.  appointed  hour  on 
the  following  afternoon  came  round,  and 
Everard  bent  his  steps  once  more  in  the 
direction  of  Bayswater,  it  was  with  the  de- 
termination of  asking  Laura  to  let  him  meet 
the  enemy  face  to  face.  He  did  not  mean  to 
be  over-gentle  or  persuasive  with  her ;  he 
intended  to  tell  her  plainly  that  she  must 
choose  between  him  and  Souratkin,  and  he 
had  very  little  doubt  as  to  what  her  choice 
would  be. 

He  was  kept  waiting  for  some  time  before 
his  ring  was  taken  any  notice  of,  and  when 
at  length  the  door  was  opened  a  couple  of 
inches,  the  dirty  face  of  an  old  charwoman 
peered  out  at  him  through  the  aperture. 

"Family's  left,"  said  this  person  curtly. 

"  Left !  "  ejaculated  Everard  ;  "  what  on 
earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  gone  out  o'  town — ^gone  to  the 
country,  I  s'pose,"  replied  the  old  woman ; 
"I  don't  know  nothin'  about  'em." 

"But  surely  they  must  have  left  some 
address  or — or  note  I " 

"  They  ain't  left  neither  one  nor  t'other 
with  me.  I  should  say  you  was  best  go  to 
Mr.  Mason's  the  'ouse-agent's ;  'twas  'im  as 
put  me  in  'ere  this  momin'.  He  can  tell  you 
their  address,  I  dessay.  Second  turn  to  the 
left,  the  first  large  furnitur'-ware'us  you 
come  to." 

But  Mr.  Mason,  when  applied  to,  professed 
himself  quite  unable  to  do  this.  "  Really, 
sir,  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 


Everard's  reiterated  demands ;  "  but  I  can 
give  you  no  information  at  all.  We  were 
told  last  night  that  Miss  Denham  was  called 
away  suddenly,  and  only  two  days  ago  we 
received  the  rent  for  the  coming  month. 
This  morning  I  went  round  myself  to  take 
the  inventory,  and  I  made  a  particular  point 
of  inquiring  whether  there  was  any  address 
for  letters  to  be  forwarded  to;  but  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  no  letters  were 
expected." 

"  Did  you  see  Miss  Denham  herself  1 " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  saw  no  one  except  a  tall 
gentleman,  a  foreigner  by  the  look  of  him. 
I  made  the  remark  to  him  that  it  was  rather 
unusual  for  a  family  to  move  in  that  sudden 
way,  without  saying  where  they  were  going  ; 
but  he  was  very  short  in  his  manner  ;  and  as 
all  claims  were  paid  quite  correct,  of  course 
it  was  not  for  me  to  say  anything  more." 

Everard  ground  his  teeth  in  impotent- 
rage.  It  had  never  entered  into  his  head 
that  such  a  thing  as  this  could  happen,  and 
he  could  not  believe  that  Laura  would  have 
allowed  herself  to  be  spirited  away  without 
giving  him  some  clue  as  to  her  destination. 
He  hurried  back  to  his  rooms,  half  hoping- 
that  he  might  find  a  letter  from  her  awaiting 
him  ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  upon  the  table 
lay  an  envelope  addressed  in  her  hand- 
writing. •  He  tore  it  open  and  read  the  follow- 
ing words  :— 

"  Good-bye.  I  cannot  fight  against  toy 
fate,  and  I  must  not  ruin  your  life.  It  would 
only  have  made  us  both  more  unhappy  if  we 
had  met  to-day.  I  know  you  will  want  to 
follow  me ;  but  pray  do  not  attempt  that. 
It  would  be  useless,  and  indeed  I  have  no- 
idea  where  we  are  going.  I  shall  never 
marry  any  one  else — that  is  all  that  I  can 
promise  you.  Forgive  me,  if  you  can,  and 
try  to  forget  me.  You  must  see  by  my 
going  away  now  that  I  cannot  have  been 
worthy  of  you.  Any  one  who  had  loved  yon 
as  you  deserved  to  be  loved  would  have  been 
able  to  resist  doing  that.  Thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times  for  all  your  goodness  to  me,  ancL 
goodbye  again. 

"Laura." 


(To  be  contintied.) 
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HEN         Charles 
Dickens  was  writ- 
ing   I/ard    Tiniea 
the  "  Black  Coim- 
try,"   as   it    was 
'  called,  was  one  of 
'  the  sights  of  £n^- 
/  land,  and  everybody 
whose  business  call- 
ed him  in  that  dii-ec- 
tinn    made  a  point 
of  travelling  on  the 
i'    Trent  Valley  line  at 
^     night    in    order    to 
enjoy  the  full  effect 
of    the   blast   fur- 
naces— great 
towers  of    brick- 
work,   filled    with 
l)urning  coal  or  coke, 
ijidting  limestone  and 
,^-  lluii  iron,  from   the  top 

wlu-ri'iif  issued  a  crest  of 
Hiiiiii-  \i.-.ii>li(  from  afar.  There 
aouiuthlng  grim  in  these  old 
pei-petiially  vomiting  flame 
luid  Stygian  smoke  and  gases  then  suffered 
to  run  to  waste,  but  now  utilised  as  we 
shall  presently  see.  What  struck  my 
JQPenile  mind  with  awe  was  the  fact  that 
these  fiery  monsters  went  on  without  cessa- 
two.  They  roared  aloud  and  belched  flames 
jear  out  and  year  in,  week-days  and  Sundays, 
morning,  noon,  and  eventide,  high  days  holi- 
days and  bonfire  nights,  as  the  people  were 


wont  to  say  in  my  own  purely  agricultural 
county.     To  the  youthful  mind  much  given 

to  serious  reading  they  formed  a  perfect 
illustration  of  "  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched." 
I  have  since  learned  that  at  Sheffield  the 
"chaps,"  as  the  natives  love  to  call  them- 
selves, take  great  delight  in  "  a  good  smoke," 
that  is,  a  solid  cloud  which  plunges  all  who 
dwell  in  the  busy  town  of  three  rivers  into 
Cimmerian  darkness.  For  a  thick  smoke 
shows  that  trade  is  good  and  furnace  and 
forge  in  full  blast.  It  is  only  when  times 
are  dixtinctly  hard  that  furnaces  are  blown 
out  or  damped  down,  like  the  spirits  of  those 
who  live  by  them.  But  the  modem  blast 
furnace  keeps  its  secret  better  than  its  pic- 
turesque ancestor  in  Trent  Valley,  and  as 
the  tj^n  passes  Landore  and  goes  on  to 
Swansea,  the  fire  which  Rhines  out  through 
rain  and  storm  is  only  that  of  a  regiment  of 
coking  ovens,  the  blast  fuiiiaces  keeping 
their  heat  to  themselves  for  excellent  econo- 


Since  the  iron  railings  which  stood  till 
the  other  day  around  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
were  made,  English  iron  and  steel-making 
has  undergone  many  changes  of  method 
and  locality.  Just  now  it  would  seem  as  if 
wrought  iron  would  in  no  very  long  time  he 
superceded  by  steel,  a  fact  which  favours  the 
makers  of  Barrow-in-Fumess  and  South 
Wales,  the  former  of  whom  have  hematite 
ore  on  the  spot,  and  the  latter  water-com- 
munication with  Bilbao,  whence  the  fine 
Spanish    hematites    may    thus    be    cheaply 
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carried.  The  railings  just  referred  to  were 
made  in  the  cradle  of  the  now  enormous 
English  iron  industry,  at  Mayfield,  the  home 
of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  once 
forming  part  of  the  great  forest  of  Anderida. 
It  was  at  May  field  that  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness came  upon  the  Saint,  who,  happening  to 
be  at  work,  caught  his  visitor  by  the  nose 
with  a  pair  of  hot  pincers.  The  heat  ought 
not  to  have  been  disagreeable,  but  it  proved 
so  to  the  baffled  enemy,  who  made  but 
a  hop  step  and  a  jump  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
where  he  plunged  his  nose  into  the  spring 
and  imparted  to  it  its  chalybeate  qualities. 
All  around  Mayfield  may  be  found  the  ponds 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  forges, 
which  by  degrees  devoured  the  immense 
forest  of  oaks  only  just  beginning  in  parts 
to  recover  itself.  Furnaces  fed  with  charcoal  as 
these  were  make  short  work  of  a  forest,  as  may 
be  seen  here  and  there  in  Switzerland  in  the 
side- valleys  off  the  great  roads,  where  deserted 
mining  villages  show  how  the  hills  became 
denuded  of  trees.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened in  England  if  Dud  Dudley  had  not 
shown  people  in  Staffordshire  how  to  smelt 
iron  with  *•  pit  cole "  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine.  The  iron  trade  would  have  settled 
like  a  blight  upon  the  woodlands  until  they 
were  swept  clear  of  every  twig.  Luckily 
iron-making  went,  to  Staffordshire,  where 
coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are  handy  to  one 
another ;  to  Yorkshire,  and  more  especially 
to  Hallamshire  where  the  steel-trade  had 
early  taken  root.  Later  yet  it  has  attained 
vast  proportions  in  Scotlaiid,  and  again  later 
in  Cleveland.  South  Wales  has  been  occu- 
pied for  a  long  time  past  with  iron-making, 
the  works  at  Cyfarthfa  and  at  Dowlais  being 
almost  historical,  the  old  water-wheels  at 
Gyfarthfa  having  remained  in  use  till  very 
recently.  Steel,  however,  is  the  form  of 
iron  towards  which  production  in  South 
Wales  is  most  keenly  directed,  and  at  tho 
Siemens  Steel  Works  at  Landore  the  newest 
devices  for  economising  fuel  and  labour  may 
be  favourably  studied. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  in  plain 
familiar  language  the  latest  scientific  im- 
provements to  be  seen  at  Landore,  a  few 
words  may  be  spared  concerning  the  blast 
furnace,  that  potent  engine  which  has  given 
part  of  Staffordshire  its  uninviting  title  of 
the  Black  Country,  and  has  at  Middleborough- 
on-Tees — which  consisted  some  forty  odd  years 
ago  of  a  solitary  farmhouse  —created  a  rich 
and  populous  town.  Perhaps  the  clearest 
idea  of  its  purpose  is  conveyed  by  the  clay 
hand-furnace  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in 
Marco  Polo*s  time  as  to-day  in  the  manufac- 


ture of  sword-blades  of  excellent  quality. 
Marco  imagined  that  the  blades  known  as  of 
Damascus  or  as  of  Persian  make  were  made 
from  ore  called  '*  ondanique "  dug  from  a 
certain  mountain.  The  ambassador  of  Kublai 
Khan  had  probably  other  weighty  matters  to 
occupy  his  mind,  and  just  repeated  what  was 
said  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  "  wootz "  or  Lidian  steel  is  made  of 
various  carbonates  of  iron,  requiring  more 
treatment  tha.n  the  oxides  such  as  the 
hematites.  The  carbonates  require  roasting 
to  get  rid  of  the  carbonic  acid  before  they 
are  put  into  the  furnace,  and  the  Indian  does 
all  this  carefully.  Then  he  puts  charcoal 
and  ore  into  his  little  furnace  with  limestone, 
and  applies  the  blast  with  a  hand-  or  more 
generally  foot-bellows.  The  result  of  this 
operation  is  metallic  iron  more  or  less  impure 
according  to  circumstances.  This  is  ham- 
mered and  heated  over  and  over  again,  and 
when  thoroughly  purified  is  placed  in  a  cruci- 
ble with  various  leaves  and  sticks  of  wood 
supposed  to  communicate  some  kind  of  virtue 
to  the  metal,  and  the  crucible  is  placed  on  a 
fire  and  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature. 
Thus  decarbonised  and  purified  and  then  re- 
carbonised  to  the  degree  required,  the  Indian 
iron  ore  is  made  at  vast  expenditure  of  labour 
and  time  to  yield  fine  steel.  The  restdt  of 
all  this  hand-labour  is  perfect.  What  science 
and  civilisation  do  is  to  produce  fine  steel 
much  cheaper  than  is  possible  by  this 
primitive  method,  and  also  in  masses  of  im- 
measurably greater  size,  fit  for  the  armour 
of  a  war  ship  or  the  breech  pieces  of  mighty 
ordnance. 

It  is  not  altogether  advantageous  to  make 
iron  in  too  large  pieces  all  at  once,  hence  the 
"pigs"    of    commerce.      If   a   certain   man 
found  a   mountain  of    metallic  iron   in    his 
field  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he  could 
make  much  of  it.     If  it  were  not  close  to  a 
canal   or  railway   the   chances   are  that    it 
would  cost  more  to  cut  it  and  carry  it  than 
it  would  be  worth.     On  such  nice  questions 
of  carriage  for  arrival  and  means  of  delivery 
does  the  success  of  ironmaking  depend.      It 
is  not  so  easy  at  the  first  glance  to  see  why 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  should  not 
be  a   continuous   process  without   suffering 
loss  of    heat.      But  this  has  been  tried   in 
Styria,  and    "the    practical    man,"    a    very 
stubborn  fellow,  has  decided  against  it.     -A.p- 
parently  he  cannot  "sort"   his   metal    and 
mix  his  qualities  to  his  satisfaction  till  the 
"  pigs  "  are  cold.     Thus  the  work  of  making 
iron  and  steel  is  entrusted  to  different  hands. 
In  the  Indian  workman's  clay  furnace  "with 
foot-bellows  we  have  the  remote  ancestor  of 
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the  costly  structures  we  see  to-dny  at  Landore, 
Europe  having  got  but  little  beyond  Asia, 
till  just  of  lat«.  The  small  furnaces  of  the 
kind  known  as  Catalan  were  long  used  for 
producing  malleable  iron,  and  blast-fiimaces 
of  slight  elevation  prevailed  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  as  they  do  now,  where 
charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  North  America  ex- 
cepted. Blast  furnaces  have  been  made 
h^'her  and  bigger  until  they  are  sometimes 
ome  hundred  feet  high.  The  Staffordshire 
furnaces  now  seem  as  trilling  as  a  colliery 
ebimney  beside   the  great  black   towers  of 


In  former  times  for  all  kinds  of  steel— and 
still  at  Sheffield  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  cast  steel — the  pig-iron 
obtained  by  "  tapping "  the  blast  furnace 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  "  puddled- 
bars,"  that  is  made  into  pure  eoft  iron  by  the 
application  of  the  process  of  "  puddling  "  in- 
vented by  Cort,  who,  like  many  more  genuine 
inventors,  took  very  little  by  his  invention. 
Swedish  bars  are  perfectly  refined  iron  smelted 
with  charcoal  and  then  "finished"  into  bars. 
Such  costly  material  as  this  is  best  for  the 
process  known  as  cementation,  or  carburation. 


L«ndore  and  other  modern  works.  In  every 
variety  of  such  furnace  the  blast,  instead  of 
being  supplied  by  a  pair  of  bellows,  is  forced 
by  powerful  machinery  driven  by  steam. 
'Hie  "  charge."  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  ore, 
limestone,  and  generally  coke,  but  sometimes 
coal  or  charcoal,  poured  in  at  the  top,  in  fresh 
layers  a,s  the  lower  ones  are  devoured  by  the 
bvmeodous  fire,  maintained  by  a  constant 
blast  of  hot  air.  The  invention  of  the  hotr 
Uast  by  Neilson  marks  an  epoch  in  the  iron 
tntde.  When  it  is  thought  proper  to  run  off 
the  fluid  metallic  iron  the  blast  fuinace  is 
"  tapped,"  as  it  is  called. 


This  process  is  effected  by  putting  the  Swedish 
bars  into  carefully  prepared  receptacles  in  a 
furnace  and  subjecting  them  to  a  great  heat. 
The  carbon  in  this  process  is  supplied  by  finely 
powdered  charcoal,  mixed  sometimes  with 
lamp-black  or  other  animal  carbon,  the 
vegetable  carbon  being  found  in  the  charcoal. 
This  operation  requires  several  days,  and  is 
not  quite  clearly  understood  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  The  result,  however,  is  what 
is  called  "  blister  steel "  which,  after  subse- 
quent rolling,  hammering,  and  re-heating 
becomes  the  fiiie  steel  of  commerce,  Bessemer 
steel  again  is  made  by  blowing  all  the  carbon 
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out  of  fine  pig-iron  by  a  tremendous  blast, 
and  then  adding  just  as  much  "  spiegeleisen  " 
or  iron  containing  manganese  as  will  supply 
the  requisite  proportion  of  carbon.  This  is 
OS  if  one  washed  the  original  carbon  out  of 
pig-iron  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  quantity 
one  put  back  again.  The  Siemens  "open- 
hearth  "  steel  is  yet  another  metal,  in  making 
which  raw  iron  ore  of  the  liigh  quality  of 
oxide  such  as  hematite  and  scrap  steel  are 
used  in  the  Siemens  furnace  to  decarbonise 
melted  hematite  pig,  which  is  afterwards 
treated  with  manganese  and  converted  into 


steel.  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to 
hunt  out  the  origin  of  the  application  of 
manganese  to  iron  to  make  it  into  steel. 
From  stories  I  have  heard  of  Huntzmann 
and  of  the  unhappy  inventor  mentioned  by 
Charles  Dickens,  it  would  seem  that  among 
the  Indian  secrets  of  venerable  age  that  of 
applying  manganese  to  purified  iron  to  con- 
vert it  into  steel  was  one.  An  Indian  civil 
servant  thought  to  make  something  of  this 
in  England,  but  his  patents  were  disputed 
and  he  was  ultimately  killed  off.  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer  had  made  a  previous  fortune  by  a 
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clever  invention,  and  when  he  applied  man- 
ganese to  decarboiiised  iroD  he  had  forty 
thousand  pounds  to  fight  his  enemies  with. 
Consequently  he  made  a  million  sterling — 
probably  the  largest  profit  secured  by  any 
inventor  since  the  world  began. 

lAndore  is  a  short  drive  from  Swansea, 
and  ts  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Mumbles 
and  the  loag  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Swansea 
is  essentially  a  mineraJ  seaport.  It  has 
copper  worbs  and  zinc  works,  as  well  as  tin- 
plate  workf.      There  is  a  flavour  of  smelting 


so  pronounces  science,  to  vegetable  and  the 
lower  types  of  animal  organisms.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  workpeople  at  Landore  look 
healthy  and  vigorous  as  other  iron-workers, 
which  is  not  saying  a  great  deaJ,  for  the  heats 
and  colds  of  iron-making  appear  to  agree 
marvellously  well  with  the  human  organism. 
Bnt  perhaps  the  wages  earned  by  skilled 
forgemen,  puddlers,  and  inciters  have  as 
much  to  do  with  their  healthy  appearance  as 
the   profuse    perspiration    caused    by   their 
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•11  over  Swansea.  Sentimentalists  have 
complained  of  the  aspect  of  the  grass  in  this 
peculiar  locality ;  but  sentiment  has  been 
eompletely  answered  by  science  and  experi- 
ence. There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
species  of  yellowness  about  the  grass,  and 
that  the  absence  of  tree*  is  not  less  remark- 
able Itis.thui!  an  arid  drive  to  Landore. 
It  ia,  however,  asserted  to  be  a  healthy  place. 
There  is  a  local  superstition  that  from  the 
nnelting  of  copper  comes  an  antiseptic  fume, 
which,  while  killing  off  grass,  is  useful  in 
deatxoying  any  sign  of  typhoid.     It  is  fatal, 


The  first  objects  visited  are  the  coking 
ovens,  seen  last  night  through  the  storm. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  iron  and  steel  makers 
hke  to  make  their  own  coke.  Many  go  so 
far  as  to  have  their  own  coalpits,  but  the 
profit  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  is  great  or 
small  according  to  the  market.  During  the 
coal  famine  of  a  dozen  years  ago  those  iron- 
makers  who  raised  their  own  coal  gained 
enormously  by  their  independence  of  the 
market,  but  since  half  a  dozen  years  it  has 
been  perhaps  cheaper  to  buy  coking-coal  than 
to  run  a  colliery.  Small  coal  is  used  for 
Q  2 
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coke,  &nd  is  made  still  Bmoller  by  a  crushing 
machine  which  grinds  the  coal  very  fine 
indeed,  with  fearful  noise  and  amid  a.  atona 
of  dust.  In  the  great  hroad  alley  way  be- 
tween two  roWB  of  coking-ovens  we  find  men 
busy  in  charging  the  furnaces  with  the 
pulverised  coal,  and  in  drawing  the  charges 
converted  into  huge  grey  rockii  as  massive 


and  solid  as  it  is  ia  the  nature  of  coke  to  be. 
This  walk  between  the  coke  ovens  is  much  of 
the  nature  of  a  valley  of  desolation,  evil  to 
the  scent,  and  by  no  means  grateful  to  the 
eyes,  which,  when  clear  of  coke-doBt,  repose 
with  pleasure  upon  hilioeks  of  red  hematite  ore 
from  the  Bilbao  mines.  This  rich  oxide  of 
iron  requires  none  of  the  roasting  necessary 
to  carbonates,  and   is  quite  ready  for  the 


furnace  like  the  masses  of  limestone  just 
now  being  broken  into  convenient  pieces. 
All  this  enormous  bulk  of  material  will  be 
quickly  devoured  by  the  blast  furnaces  bard 
by.  Instead  of  being  built  of  brick  alone, 
as  in  Staffordshire  in  the  olden  time,  these 
huge  edifices  are  cased  with  iron  jackets. 
Looking  at  the  furnace  now,  just  about  to 
receive  an  additional  charge,  ic  is  seen  to 
have  two  similar  towers  somewhat  smaller  in 
size  standing  do.^e  to  it  as  its  attendants  or 
heiifliiiii?ti,  aiui  very. important  these  auxili- 
Wulking  round  the  great  central 
are  reminded  that  between  its 
black  1  ide  of  hr  ck  hned  iron — vast  and  round 
of  a  pre-historic  monster— 
lifice  containing  a  column  of 
tone  and  incandescent  coke, 
ost  mportant  as  checking 
1  eat  The  cost  of  the  tad 
melting  of  iron  is  so  great 
ra  of  ingenuity  is  exercised 
nsumption  by  economising 
ted  Thus  the  gases  gene- 
fumace  itself  are  no  longer 
t  at  the  top  and  waste  them- 
ir  but  are  carefully  stored 
ve  tl  e  blowing  engines  and 
tself  in  the  supplementary 
I  to  that  purpose.  Above, 
all  around  are  large  iron 
-.erving  to  carry  heat  from 
1  ere  it  is  not  wanted — that 
[  of  the  blast  furnace — to  the 
For  heating  and  driving  the 
hot  air  forced  into  the  base 
through  the  tubes  called 
es  which  are  only  kept 
trom  melting  by  a  jet  of  cold 
water  which  continuously 
pou  s  upon  them.  Sti'auge 
to  say,  it  is  not  impossible 
to  look  into  the  blast  fur- 
nace and  see  what  is 
go  ng  on  there.  Cunning- 
ly devised  sighting  tubes 
with  coloured  glasses  allow 
the  spectator  to  see  the 
burning  tears  of  metal 
dripping  from  the  upper 
strata  into  the  Phlege- 
thon  heoeath. 

Not  a  few  steps  must  be  mounted  befoi-e 
the  summit  of  the  blast  furnace  is  reached; 
and  another  aspect  of  the  strange  structure 
is  won.  Dancing  upon  an  imaginary  volcano 
is  another  thing  from  standing  on  the  roof 
of  a  column  of  fire  seventy  feet  or  there- 
abouts in  height,  and  suggesting  weird 
thoughts  of  Matthias  and  I'he  BeUs  as  -well 
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by  ch»  Eru<.k»  U,  fnll  pell  met)  iiit 
tower  from  which  flames  now 
The  charging  of  a  blast  furnace  is  a  Bigbt 
not  easily  forgotten,  any  more  than  the  tap- 
ping of  it  if  that  operation  be  performed  at 
night.  The  great  blaze  up  of  the  inflam- 
mable gases,  kept  in  by  the  cone  at  other 
times  and  conducted  wither  they  can  be  made 
useful,  is  striking,  as  a  burating-out  of  pent- 
up  fires  generally  is. 

The  tapping  of  a  blast  fumaee  at  night  is 
a  sight  to  see.  During  the  afternoon  we  can 
see  the  casting-yard  being  arranged  by  a 
man  who  plans  and  plots  out  its  area.  This 
casting-yard  is  a  kind  Of  garden  of  an  arid 
kind,  attached  to  the  blaKt  furnace,  and 
spreading  for  some  considerable  distance  in 
front  of  it.  In  it  grows  nothing  but  sand 
>nd  occasionally  iron.  It  is  prepared  and 
p1ott«d  out  with  great  care,  as  if  for  several 
series  of  miniature  flower-beds  connected  by 
trim  walkB  and  avenues.  All  this  work  is 
done  by  a  practised  hand,  and  when  it  is  over 
the  hollow  spaces  blocked  out  in  the  sand 
mould  are  called  collectively  the  "  sow  "  and 
ber  "  pigs."  When  it  is  time  to  tap  the  blast 
furnace  the  clay  stopping  is  knocked  away, 
and  the  molten  contents  pour  in  an  incan- 
descent stream  into  the  casting-yard.     There 
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are  men  stationed  to  knock  away  the  little 
sand-barriers  placed  to  direct  the  fiery  flood, 
and  presently  the  plan  moulded  by  the  work- 
man is  traced  in  flame.  Not  like  a  lightning- 
flash,  hut  slowly,  and  amid  a  thousand  sparks 
the  lurid  mass  bestows  itself  in  the  spaces 
of  the  odd  kind  of  maze  laid  out  by  the 
caster.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  and  enduring 
longer  than  could  be  imagined.  Bit  by  bit 
each  intricacy  of  the  maze  is  revealed,  but 
after  a  while  the  tight  sinks  low,  and  the 
"  pigs  "  of  iron  are  left  to  grow  cold  in  the 
semi- darkness. 

This  is  the  process,  with  very  slight  varia- 
tions, of  making  raw  iron,  whatever  its 
quality  may  be,  whether  fine  hematite  pig, 
called  in  the  trade  Bessemer,  after  the  famous 
inventor,  Scotch  pig  or  Cleveland.  Pig  iron 
requires  a  great  deal  of  working,  like  the 
Indian  or  the  Catalan  raw  iron,  before  it  is 
fit  for  use.  When  cold,  samples  are  broken 
off  the  pigs  to  discover  by  the  fracture 
whether  the  quality  can  he  depended  upon, 
and  they  are  then  re-melted  for  casting, 
puddled  into  wrought  iron,  or  made  into  steel 
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by  the  Bessemer  or  the  Siemens  process. 
The  former  method  has  had  the  effect  of 
revolutioniBing  the  iron  trade  and  increiLBiDg 
the  production  of  steel  five  hundred  fold.  At 
Dowlais  and  at  Rhymney,  as  at  Sheffield, 
there  are  "  converters  "  for  making  Bessemer 
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Bteel  out  of  the  pigs  of  raw  hematite.  It  is 
a  curiously  beautiful  process,  perhaps  the 
most  strikingly  beautiful  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  working  of  metals.  A  small  tower  called 
a  cupola  is  the  furnace  used  for  melting  the 
pigs   selected    for   conversiou.      When    the 


molten  iron  has  been  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  it  flows  in  a  luminous  white 
river  into  the  receptacle  known  as  the  "  con- 
verter," in  which  the  transmutation  of  metal 
actually  takes  place.  Tliis  converter  is  an 
like  a  Brobdingnagian  de- 
canter, moving  its  vast 
gullet  up  or  down  on  a  pair 

that  it  can  be  tilted  at  any 
moment  to  the  angle  re- 
quired. It  is  made  of 
sheet  iron,  and  lined  with 
fire-brick  or  some  other 
siliciouB  material  capable 
of  resisting  fire.  In  some 
respects  the  converter  may 
be  considered  as  a  handy 
blast  furmice,  for  it  is 
furnished  with  numerous 
"  tuyei-es  "  for  administer- 
ing a  terrific  blast.  It  is 
very  pretty  to  see  the  con- 
verter at  work.  "While  tha 
charge,  of  some  four  or  five 
tons,  of  melted  pig  iron  is 
being  run  in  at  a  red  heat, 
it  bows  in  one  direction, 
and  when  the  steel  is  made 
in  another.  What  occurs 
in  the  converter  is  the  com- 
plete washing  of  carbon 
out  from  the  iron  and  the 
addition  of  just  as  much  as 
will  convert  it  into  steel. 
This  washing-out,  or  in  a 
harder  word,  decar-burisa- 
tion,  can  be  effected  in  two 
ways,  by  the  .system  of 
Bessemer  and  that  of  Sie- 
mens. To  continue  with 
the  former,  the  molten 
metal  in  the  converter  is 
subjected  to  a  blast  raising' 
it  to  a  tempei-atuie  which, 
before  the  time  of  Bessemer, 
was  supposed  to  be  im- 
possible. Soon  after  the 
blast  is  turned  on  a  shower 
of  sparks  issues  from  the 
gullet  of  the  decanter.  The 
colour  of  the  changing' 
flames  and  spai-ks,  beautiful 
OS  the  bouquet  of  a  cun- 
ning pyrotechnist,  reveals  the  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  iron  until  the  carbon 
is  entirely  expelled.  This  charming  experi- 
ment of  practical  chemistry  on  a  large  scale 
displays  beautiful  changes  from  yellow'  to 
violet   when   watched    through  the   spectn>- 
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scope,  which  tells  exactly  when  the  iron  is 
thoroughly  quit  of  carbon.  Then  a  charge 
of  manganiferous  iron  is  added,  the  lip  of 
the  great  decanter  is  lowered,  and  the  incan- 
descent draught  poured  into  a  ladle  moved 
by  strange  hidden  force  as  by  the  arms  of 
captive 'giants.  This  ladle  moves  around  a 
casting  pit  and  pours  into  the  already  pre- 
pared moulds  the  iron,  now  converted  into 
steel,  of  such  strength,  density,  and  quality 
as  may  be  required. 

The  Siemens  process  pursued  at  Landore 
differs  in  some  essential  particulars  from  that 
of  Bessemer.  The  pig  iron  which  requires  a 
high  temperature  for  proper  cleansing  from 
carbon  is  not  subjected  to  a  blast  as  in  the 
Bessemer  converters,  but  is  boiled,  absolutely 
Uuled,  at  an  astounding  temperature  in  the 
Siemens  gas  furnaces,  together  with  raw 
ore  and  scrap  steel.  The  condition  of  the 
metal  when  it  is  at  boiling  point  can  be 
easily  judged  through  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles. 
It  is  not  possible,  even  for  eagles,  to  look  upon 
it  with  the  naked  eye.  Confessedly  it  was  not 
a  new  idea  on  the  part  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Siemens  to  devise  a  method  of  cleansing  iron 
&om  carbon  by  means  of  boiling  it  at  an 
enormous  temperature  and  mixing  with  it 
native  ore.  But  it  was  nevertheless  a  question 
of  temperature,  and  it  was  the  gas  furnace, 
fmpplied  on  the  spot  with  material,  which 
solved  the  problem.  With  tremendous  tem- 
perature hematite  pig  will  undoubtedly  give 
off  its  carbon  to  the  iron  oxide  introduced  in 
the  shape  of  raw  ore.  This  is,  told  simply, 
the  rtUionale  of  the  Siemens  process,  a  ques- 
tion of  heat  and  of  the  introduction  of  oxygen 
to  absorb  carbon.  Through  the  blue  spectacles 
it  is  easy  to  see  a  silver  sea.  The  furnace, 
holding  a  charge  of  two  or  three  tons  of  melted 
pig,  contains  nine  inches  deep  of  seething 
iron.  On  its  surface,  when  the  door  of  the 
furnace  is  opened,  may  be  seen  little  wavelets 
and  ripples  like  those  seen  under  a  light 
breeze  at  summer  sunrise.  It  is  a  little  lake 
of  molten  metal  with  more  than  its  ordinary 
fluidity.  As  a  rule  molten  iron  and  other 
metals  have  a  peculiarly  greasy  or  oily  char- 
acter, but  the  high  temperature  of  the 
&mens  furnace  seems  to  make  the  metal 
more  fluid  and  to  increase  its  vivacity,  so 
that  it  seems  to  sparkle  when  seen  thi*ough 
tiie  eye-protecting  medium.  To  the  purified 
metal  is  added  spiegeleisen  sufficient  to  con- 
vert it  into  steel,  the  f  lunace  is  tapped,  the 
huge  ladle  called  to  work,  and  the  iron,  now 
converted  into  steel,  is  poured  into  ingot 
moulds. 

Sometimes,  if  intended  to  be  sold  as  ingot 


steel,  it  is  allowed  to  become  quite  cold,  and 
is  then  shipped  by  the  canal  hard  by  to  the 
purchasers.  In  other  cases  it  is  made  at  once 
into  bar,  sheet,  or  angle  steel.  It  is  con- 
sidered advisable  to  lose  caloric  in  letting  the 
pig  iron  cool  on  account  of  the  advantage  of 
sorting  the  metal,  but  as  little  as  possible  is 
sacrificed  during  subsequent  operations  at 
the  forge  or  rolling  mills.  It  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  ship-plates  or  plates  for  bridges 
rolled.  Let  us  look  for  an  instant  at  the 
*'  three-high  "  rolls  engaged  in  rowing  a  plate 
for  the  Forth  bridge.  A  little  detachment 
of  men  is  laid  on  to  deal  with  a  plate  weigh- 
ing some  two  tons  and  two  hundredweight. 
The  great  mass  of  steel  is  being  raised  to 
the  heat  necessary  for  rolling  in  a  fur- 
nace in  the  immense  building  devoted  at 
Landore  to  rolling  and  hanmiering  purposes. 
At  the  proper  moment  the  furnace  is  opened 
and  the  luminous  mass  is  dragged  from  its 
burning  bed  on  to  a  light,  but  sufficiently 
strong,  truck  and  pushed  quickly  towards  the 
rolling  mills.  An  ingot  or  "  bloom  "  of  the 
great  weight  specified  is  not  easy  to  move, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  dealt  with.  Wheeled  at  a  white  heat  up 
to  the  "  rolls,"  the  mass  is  at  first  as  it  were 
reluctantly  accepted,  and  passes  into  their 
jaws  with  some  difficulty.  Then  it  becomes 
by  degrees  flatter  and  flatter  until  it  seems 
that  it  may  become  a  plate.  Backwards  and 
forwards,  spurting  out  flames  as  the  jaws  of 
the  rolling  mill  close  upon  it,  the  great  mass 
of  incandescent  st^eel  is  kneaded  as  if  it  were 
dough,  and  flattened  out  to  the  required  size. 
As  the  fiery  sheet  pours  out  of  the  rolls  boys 
run  beside  it  with  brooms  soaked  in  water  to 
wash  off  the  oxidised  skin  of  the  metal,  and 
thus  leave  a  clean  surface.  While  this  is 
going  on  at  one  set  of  rolls,  others  are  turn- 
ing out  plates  and  girders,  angles  and  rods, 
and  the  iron  floor  on  which  we  stand  becomes 
so  hot  that  we  are  glad  to  move  into  a  pool 
of  water  to  cool  our  burning  soles.  One  by 
one  the  great  plates  are  rolled  and  laid  out 
on  the  floor.  In  the  course  of  rolling  they 
have  become  stretched  a  little  at  the  sides,  so 
that  they  have  the  look,  as  they  lie  red-hot 
on  the  ground,  of  the  skins  of  mighty  beasts 
recently  torn  from  them  and  flung  down  by 
the  hunters.  Scarlet  and  crimson  in  every 
shade  they  are  allowed  to  cool  to  a  deep  grey 
before  they  are  cut  by  a  machine,  which 
makes  nothing  of  their  weight  and  thickness, 
into  the  exact  parallelograms  required  for 
the  Forth  bridge,  and  for  ship-building  pur- 
poses, after  which  they  are  stacked  in  heaps 
ready  for  delivery. 

Bebnabd  H.  Beckeb. 
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Tke  little  village 
:>('  Cotignola  ties  in 
what  is  called 
i,  or  low 
i  Bomagna,  jast 
upon  the  tine 
where  the 
high  Apen- 
nine  country 
steps  down 
northward  to 
>in  handfl  with 
)  great  plain  of 
Lombardy.  It  in 
about  fourteen 
miles  to  the  west  of 
Ravenna,  thirty-five  or  forty  south  of  Ferrara. 
Here  it  was  that — as  tradition  goes^ — a  pea- 
sant of  the  village  was  at  work  one  day  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
As  it  chanced,  a  small  body  of  mercenary 
soldiers  were  passing  by,  who  fell  into  con- 
versation with  the  labourer,  and  admiring, 
we  may  suppose,  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the 
man,  whose  name  wilb  Muzio  Atteudolo,  tried 
their  best  to  persuade  bim  to  quit  his  homely 
life  and  join  their  company.  They  wrought 
so  far  with  him  that  at  last  he  resolved  to 
commit  the  decision  to  fate.  He  threw  his  hoe^ 
into  the  tree,  saying  that  if  it  stayed  there 
he  would  forsake  his  fields  and  accept  their 
proposals ;  if  it  came  down  again  he  would 
resume  his  daily  work.  The  hoe  did  stick  in 
the  ti'ee  and  Attendolo  became  n-  mercenary  ; 
in  course  of  time  became  much  more  ;  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  condottieri  or 
leaders  of  mercenary  soldiers  in  Italy  and 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Sforza.  These 
condottieri  did  not  always  abide  by  their 
patronymics.  They  often  adopted  —  most 
likely  to  please  theif  men  in  whose  favour 
'  Hatchet,  aa  same  relate. 


all  their  fortunes  lay — the  nicknames  of  the 
camp  in  place  of  the  names  they  had  in- 
herited :  so  that  you  have  from  amoog 
them   such    new   fanulies   as   the   Badheada 

(Malatesta),  such  surnames  as  Spotted  Cat 
(Gattamelata),  as  Strong  i'  th'  arm  (Forte- 
braccio),  or  as  Ficcinino  {Petit  Caporal,  let 
us  say).  Attendolo,  being  a  man  given  to 
strong  language  and  strong  ways  of  various 
kinds,  got  the  family  name  of  Sforza,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  children ;  his  son 
Francesco  went  by  no  other. 

A  remarkable  figure  this  Attendolo  Sforza 
and  the  begetter  of  men  still  more  remark' 
able.  He  was  born  in  1369,  and  'was  already 
a  famous  general  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
hb  son,  the  great  Francesco  Sforza,  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  July 
21  (or  23),  1401.  So,  if  we  consider  that  the 
father  had  at  this  date  passed  through  bis 
years  of  probation  and  had  already  founded 
the  fortunes  of  his  family,  we  should  say 
that  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Sforza 
lasted  exactly  one  century  ;  for  it  came  to  an 
end  in  1500.  It  was  just  fifty  years  in  rising 
to  its  climax,  which  it  reached  in  1450,  when 
Francesco  Sforza,  long  acknowledged  the 
greatest  general  in  Italy,  became,  as  Duke 
of  Milan,  likewise  its  greatest  prince ;  and 
then,  during  the  next  fifty  years  it  went 
gradually  to  its  decay. 

The  century,  too,  of  this  family  history  was 
the  very  halcyon  season  of  Italian  history. 
It  was  the  blossoming  time  of  the  RenaissancA, 
an  age  in  which,  if  in  moral  excellences  the 
country  did  not  show  at  its  best,  it  was  by  tar 
the  most  influential  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 
And  of  the  history  of  the  whole  country 
during  this  age  the  history  of  the  Sforza 
family  is  in  many  ways  the  epitome  and  the 
type- 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era 
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lias  been  compared  to  Greece  of  the  fifth  or 
fourth  centuries  before  Chmt.  To  make  the 
likeDess  closest  we  need  in  one  country  to 
tnLvel  northward  when  we  have  travelled 
soathward  in  the  other.  Thus,  in  place  of 
MocedoD  we  should  have  Naples,  the  most 
feudtLl  of  all  the  Italian  states  ;  for  Athens 
and  Sparta  we  should  have  Florence  and 
Venice,  for  Boeotia  and  Phocis  combined — 
the  territory  of  Thehea  and  Delphi — we  have 
Romagna,  the  centre  of  reiifdon,  and,  as  it 
chanced,  the  nursery  ground  of  great  captains 
(tor  most  of  the  eondottieri  came  from  that 


not  territorial,  but  yet,  if  we  knew  it,  or  if 
they  themselves  had  known  it,  the  real 
kingdoms  of  Italy  during  this  age :  for  they 
were  the  only  true  depositories  of  power. 
I  mean  the  mercenary  armies.  It  was  the 
existence  of  these  and  the  perfection  to  which 
the  system  of  mercenary  soldiership  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  more  modem  state  which 
made  the  real  difference  between  sucient 
Qreece  and  Renaissance  Italy.  Among  the 
many  arts  which  Italy  has  invented  and 
passed  on  to  other  nations,  surely  this  of 
mercenary  soldiership  is   not  the  least  im- 


ihstrict).  But  the  northern  country,  Milan, 
Ijing  as  it  did  upon  the  borders  of  tiie  "  bai- 
buians,"  we  can  only  compare  with  Ionia  in 
the  days  when  it  lay  in  continual  dread  of  the 
powers  of  the  Great  King.  For  the  struggle 
for  the  hegemony  between  Athens  and  Sjarta 
Md  Thebes  we  have  io  Italy  a  constant  en- 
deavour on  the  part  of  Naples  and  Milan  to 
dtend  their  rule  over  the  whole  peninsula 
coant«Tacted  by  an  effort  equally  constant  on 
the  part  of  the  great  republics  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power.  But  there  is  one  other 
thing  to  note.  Beside  these  torritorial  king- 
doms in  Italy  there  had  sprung  up  others 


portant :  some  have  defined  it  as  the  art  of 
getting  vicariously  performed  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  citizenship — the  defence  of 
one's  homestead  and  one's  children. 

Had  the  mercenaries  known  their  power 
and  used  it  in  combination  they  might  have 
obtained  the  mastory  of  the  whole  3>eninsula. 
But  at  present  they  were  wholly  unconscious 
of  their  own  strength.  They  were  now,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  chiefly  divided  into  two 
opposing  bands  which  preserved  little  of 
constancy  except  an  almost  unquenchable 
animosity  towards  each  other.  A  kind  of  or- 
ganised anarchy,  tittle  else  we  must  call  these 
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mercenary  baods,  significant  of  a  deep,  faat- 
apreading  aoarcby  in  all  political  life,  which 
amid  the  magnificence  and  prosperity  of  those 
days  went  on  unperceived.  To  be  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  great  bands  of  mercenaries  rose 
Attendolo  Sforza,  at  the  head  of  the  other 


.^I^S^Ske- 


was  another  Romagnese  general,  Braccio  di 
Mont«ne.  Long  after  the  deaths  of  their 
first  conunandern  the  twin  corps  were  known 
by  the  names  of  Sforza  and  Braccio. 

One  thing,  let  us  note,  which  added  to  the 
general  Heuse  of  instability  in  Italian  affairs, 
was  the  uncertainty  which  began  to  prevail 
touching  all  rights  of  succession.  About 
this  time  the  hemditary  princes  of  Italy  began 
to  scheme  for  the  succession  of  their  illegiti- 
mate sons  to  the  exclusion  in  many  ca^ea  of 
the  rightful  heir.  A  precedent  was  given 
when  Sigismond  Malateeta  succeeded  to  the 
lordship  of  Rimini.  After  old  Niccolo  d'Este, 
of  Ferrara,  came  two  bastards  in  succession, 
though  he  left  legitimate  children.  Finally, 
at  Mian,  the  last  of  the  old  line  of  dukes 
was  about  to  die  and  leave  the  succession  to 
his  natural  daughter.  This  indifference  to 
the  claims  of  birth  marks  how  far  Italy  had 
freed  herself  from  feudal  traditions.  But  in 
lowness  of  origin,  as  in  many  other  ways, 
Francesco  Sforza  outdid  all  his  coutem- 
potaries.     He  was  the  bastard  of  a  peasant. 

The  chief  activity  of  the  elder  Sforza  lay 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  also  the  old 
line  was  dying  out — dwindling  down  to  a 
debauched,  middle-aged  woman,  Joan.  She, 
in  the  hands  for  the  most  part  of  her  effete, 
middle-aged  lovers,  was  glad  nnough  to  retain 
as  her  High  Constable  this  famous  general, 
who,  we  may  suppose,  was  more  reasonable  in 
the  matter  of  payment  in  fiefs  and  offices 
than  the  middle-aged  lovers  were.  And  in 
the  cause  of  Joan,  Attendolo  generally  fought ; 


only  changing  sides  now  and  then  according 
to  the  habits  of  the  mercenary  soldier  of  those 
days;  so  that  once,  when  he  came  to  take  his 
oath  as  High  Constable,  and  there  arose  some 
dispute  over  the  form  of  the  oath,  the  queen 
had  to  say,  "  Ask  Sf orsa  ;  nobody  has  token  so 
many  oaljis  to  me  and  to  my  enemies  as  he  has 
done."  But  in  the  main  Attendolo  seems  to 
have  been  an  honest  kind  of  man.  We  have 
a  letter  of  his  written  to  his  son  on  the 
occasion  of  Francesco's  marriage,  in  which  he 
exhorts  him  "  to  be  assiduous  above  all  things 
in  the  observance  of  justice  to  every  one. 
When  in  future  years  you  come  to  rule,  it  will 
not  only  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
but  it  will  cause  you  to  be  especially  beloved 
by  men."  After  much  fighting  Attendolo 
Sforza  found  himself  in  the  late  autumn  of 
1423  within  sight  of  the  end  of  his  labours  ; 
so  at  least  he  might  reasonably  have  deemed. 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  lately  her  declared  heir, 
was  now  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Queen 
Joanna,  and  had  been  asserting  his  claims  by 
arms.  But  in  this  autumn  of  1423  he  bad 
decided  to  give  up  the  attempt  for  the  present, 
Sforza,  we  suppose,  proving  too  invincible. 
He  had  actually  returned  to  his  hereditary 
kingdom ;  now  there  only  remained  his  par- 
tisan in  central  Italy  the  Braccio  di  Montone 
before  spoken  of,  who  was  at  this  time  eng&ged 
in  besieging  Aquila.  To  relieve  the  town, 
and,  if  possible,  to  bring  Braccio  to  an  engage- 
ment and  so  end  the  war,  Attendolo  hastened 
to  the  north,  although  the  year  was  drawing 
to  a  close  and  the  mercenary  soldiers  were  not 
accustomed  to  fighting  in  the  winter.  After 
much  manteuvering  and  delay  he  arrived 
before  Aquila  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  year 
1424.  The  town  was  protected  in  the  front 
by  the  Biver  Fescara.     But  Sforza's  plan  was 


to  ford  the  river  and  fall  upon  the  enemy's 
rear,  and  this,  on  the  4th  of  January,  ha 
proceeded  to  carry  out.  Unfortunately  the 
stream  was  greatly  swollen  by  winter  rains. 
Attendolo  and  his  son  Francesco,  a  seasoned 
soldier  now,  though  not  yet  twenty-three,  had 
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both  crossed,  but  the  former,  turning  hack, 
saw  that  a  large  body  of  his  troops  were  titill 
hegiUting  on  the  farther  aide.  Being  the 
miKt  impatient  of  men  he  immediatet;  plunged 
in  to  re-cro8s  the  river  and  hurry  forward 
their  passage,  not  considering  how  his  horse 
might  be  able  to  perform  this  double  joMmey; 
which  in  the  event  it  proved  quite  incapable 
of  performing,  but  after  some  vain  struggles 
swirled  round  and  threw  its  rider  into  the 
water.  There  he,  being  in  heavy  armour, 
was  seen  to  rise  once  and  then  disappear 
for  ever. 


leader  who  could  promise  tliem  the  highest 
honours  and  rewards.  A  general  of  those 
days  had  need  to  add  to  his  other  accom- 
plishments some  of  the  talents  of  a  parlia- 
mentary leader.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  great  crises  in  Francesco  Sforza's  life. 
Unless  he  could  persuade  his  soldiers  to 
cummit  their  fortunes  to  his  keeping  the 
whole  edifice  of  power  which  his  father  had 
built  up  with  so  much  labour  would  h&ve 
crumbled  to  pieces.  Such  were  the  con- 
ditions of  a  condottiere's  life.  Braccio,  too, 
as  soon  as   he   heard   of  the  death  of   his 


fVon  a  ifrdal  bjr  PiguiIUA>. 


To  his  son  Francesco,  aged  just  twenty- 
two  years  and  six  months,  now  fell  the  tank  of 
niling  over  the  strange  nebulous  imptrvurn  in 
imperio  to  which,  a&  his  father's  heir,  he  had 
in  a  manner  succeeded.  In  a  manner  only  ; 
for  though  there  was  a  certain  code  of  honour 
And  loyalty  in  these  bands,  it  was  of  the 
loosest.  Sometimes  they  had  been  known  to 
recognise  the  rights  of  succession  so  far  as 
to  pass  over  to  the  service  of  the  widow 
of  their  general.  But  fai'  more  frequently 
they  considered  that  the  death  of  their 
(afrtAin  absolved  them  from  all  ties,  and  that 
they  were  free  to  ofEer   themselves  to  the 


rival,  sallied  from  Aquila  expecting  an  easy 
victory.  But  be  was  repulsed.  Sforza 
then  turned  to  addi-ess  his  soldiers  with 
that  ready  and  convincing  eloquence  which 
all  through  liis  life  was  a  weapon  in  his 
hands  as  valuable  as  his  skill  and  courage 
in  the  field.  He  persuaded  his  band  to 
adhere  to  their  old  name  and  the  family  of 
their  commander ;  and  then  he  prepared  to 
lead  them  to  triumphs  far  greater  than 
any  which  they  had  yet  achieved. 

Presently  he  left  the  scene  of  his  father's 
labours,  and  entered  upon  that  which  vras 
destined  to  be  for  ever  aBiJOciGted  with  the 
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greatness  of  his  name.  He  passed  for  the 
first  time  into  the  service  of  Filippo  Maria 
Visconti,  the  Duke  of  Milan.  '  We  are  told 
that  he  made  a  great  impreseion  on  the  old 
duke  hy  his  good  looks,  by  his  grace  and  elo- 
quence— what  we  should  call  the  gentleman- 
like manners  of  him.  If  one  can  form  an 
estimate  of  iis  character — a  thing  hard 
enough  out  of  the  lapidaiy  style  of  biogra- 
phies in  those  days — -Francesco  must,  among 
all  great  generals,  have  been  most  like  to  our 
Duke  of  Marlborough ;  an  imperturbable 
cast-iron  soul,  humane  and  just  in  the  main ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  humanity  and  justice 
were  not  too  inconvenient,  outwardly  adorned 
with  an  unru£Sed  grace  of  bearing  and  of 
speech ;  graces  perhaps  not  less  strange  in 
the  son  of  an  English  squire  of  the  aeven< 
teenth  century  than  in  the  son  of  an  Italian 
peasant  of  the  fifteenth.  The  portraits  which 
we  have  of  Francesco — and  the  same  is  true 
of  Marlborough — belong  to  a  time  when 
he  has  passed  his  meridian.     All  youthful 


softness  and  beauty  have  given  place  to  the 
firm  hard  lines  which  bespeak  the  soldier 
and  the  politician  and  the  life  of  the  camp. 
The  stiff  roll  of  hair  about  the  neck  seems  to 
tell  of  the  constant  pressure  of  a  helmet, 
which  has,  too,  we  see,  worn  bald  the  top  of 
fais  head. 

Francesco,  though  he  held  no  supreme 
command,  soon  won  golden  opinions  in  the 
Milanese  army.  He  was  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  long  life  almost  universally 
successful  in  the  field.  Only  once  or  twice 
did  he  come  near  to  receiving  a  dangerous 
reverse.  But  his  military  good-fortune  did 
not  secure  him  an  unclouded'  prosperity  in 
other  ways.  Philip  of  Milan — the  very 
caricature  of  a  suspicious  man — was  to  he 
depended  upon  for  only  one  thing ;  that  he 
would  be  sure  to  distriist  any  favourable 
impression  he  had  formed  either  towards  a 
person  or  towards  one  line  of  policy.  It 
was  not  long  before  his  suspicions,  fanned 
by  the  whispers  of  fais  court,  turned  towards 


Sforza.  He  sent  messengers  to  the  camp 
ordering  him  to  return  to  Milan,  and  with 
secret  instructions  if  necessary  to  bring  him 
by  force.  Sforza  had,  indeed,  little  to  fear 
while  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own 
band,  and  all  his  friends  urged  him  not  to 
trust  himself  with  such  a  man  as  Philip. 
But  the  condottiere  saw  that  his  fortunen 
would  be  ruined  if  at  that  time  he  had  to 
leave  the  service  of  the  duke.  He  trusted 
in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  he  did  not  trust  in  vain. 
Philip  professed  to  be  completely  satiafied, 
and  sent  him  away  loaded  with  fresh  honours. 
It  may  have  been  this  warning,  however, 
which  determined  Sforza  to  seek  a  new  field 
of  enterprise.  His  marriage  with  Philip's 
natural  daughter,  Eianca  Maria,  had  been 
talked  of ;  indeed,  she  had  been  in  a  manner 
already  promised  to  Francesco.  Never- 
theless, he  determined  to  trust  no  more 
alone  to  the  fickle  favours  of  his  employers, 
as  other  captains  did,  but  to  set  to  work  to 
carve  out  a  principality  for  himself  by  the 
arms  of  his  free  company.  He  seized  from 
the  States  of  the  Church  a  large  territory 
round  Ancona.  The  Pope  was  not  only 
powerless  to  resist  these  encroachments,  he 
was  obliged  even  to  give  them  the  sanction 
of  his  authority,  and  to  create  the  district 
which  Sforza  had  conquered  into  a  marquisate 
of  wiiich  he  made  Francesco  the  marquia. 
At  the  same  time  he  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  gonfaloniere  of  the  Holy  See.  This 
acquisition  of  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Sforza 
family,  and  as  represented  by  them  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  condottiere  in  Italy.  The 
free  captains  had  hitherto  been  content  with 
what  one  may  call  the  "floating  capital"  of 
power  which  was  represented  by  the  command 
of  their  mercenary  bands.  Many  of  these, 
who  were  territorial  princes,  had  neglected 
their  hereditary  rights  to  enjoy  this  freer 
kind  of  kingship.  Some  few  among  those 
who  hod  no  hei'cditary  lordship  sought  to 
obtain  one  over  a  single  city.  Fruiceaco 
was  the  first  of  his  order  whose  ambition 
stretched  far  beyond  this  point.  He  dreamed 
of  gaining  a  great  principality ;  and  the  first 
step  in  that  direction  was  taken  when  he  had 
acquired  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona.  Let  us 
note  that  the  acquisition  was  made  in  the 
year  1433,  so  that,  according  to  our  previous 
compatation,  jnst  one-third  of  a  century  has 
been  occupied  in  raising  the  Sforzas  to  this 
height.  We  have  already  said,  and  shall  see 
in  the  sequel,  that  to  raise  them  to  their 
summit    of    power   took   a  period   of   fifty 
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It  would  seem  tiiat  the  greater  prioces  of 
Italy  now  for  the  first  time  perceived  what 
a  duigerous  military  power  had  risen  up  in 
tfaor  midBt.  It  was  well  enough  to  use  the 
etnidottieri  in  deciding  the  disputes  between 
tiie  great  principalities  or  the  ancient  repuV 
lic8 ;  convenient  enough  to  have  theee  s^tes 
nmd  the  trouble  of  personally  engaging  in 
tira  cconbat.  But  now  these  mutual  jealousies 
had,  u  it  were,  hatched  the  cockatric«s' 
egg ;  the  cockatrice  himself  anon  appeared 
foil  grown,  and  began  to  ash  how  he  was  to  be 
fed.    The  only  course  was  to  combine,  and,  if 


advancing  from  the  south  ;  Philip  despatched 
another  from  the  north  under  I^ccinino,  the 
hereditary  rival  of  Sforza^for  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  Braccio's  troops — 
and  esteemed  next  to  Sforza  the  first  captain 
of  his  day  in  Italy. 

Never  before  or  aft«r  did  Francesco's 
fortunes  sink  so  low.  He  was  now  forty- 
two.  It  was  thirty  years  since  he  had  put 
on  armour  ;  and  since  his  boyhood  he  had 
been  scarcely  ever  free  from  the  harness. 
Yet  it  seemed  that  now  the  fruits  of  all  his 
toils  were  about  to  be  snatched  away.     The 


possible,  to  crush  the  mcmster.  For  once  the 
fowen  of  Italy  laid  aside  their  enmities  and 
warned  united  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Hanjuis  of  Ancona.  A  league  was  formed 
*eunst  him  inI443.  The  Pope  was  of  course 
onlytooready  to  winbackbis  temloryand  to 
revenge  the  insult  be  bad  received  in  being 
(hipped  of  it.  Francesco  had  two  years 
before  married  the  daughter  of  Philip  Vis- 
conti.  But  for  the  present  the  Duke  of 
Milan  was  among  the  bitterest  of  his  enemiex. 
At  the  instigation  of  Philip  and  the  Pope, 
Alfonso,  now  King  of  Naples,  joined  the 
lugoe.    He  appeared  at  the  bead  of  on  army 


thanes  flew  from  him.  Sigismond  Malatesta, 
the  condottiere,  his  son-in-law,  became  the 
more  exacting  for  the  pay  of  his  troops  tho 
more  he  saw  his  father  embarrassed ;  and 
the  seeds  of  a  quarrel  were  sown  between 
the  two  which  had  a  ti-agic  ending.  Even 
Alesaandro  Sforza,  brother  of  Fi-aneesco,  had 
to  bow  bis  Iiead  to  the  storm  and  appear 
among  the  number  of  his  brother's  enemies. 
Two  of  Francesco's  generals  in  whom  he  had 
placed  unbounded  trust  deserted  with  special 
treachery.  Sforza,  by  an  artifice  as  base, 
ol)tained  his  revenge.  He  wrote  letters  to 
them  which  he  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
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of  the  enemy.  In  these  letters  the  deserters 
were  addressed  as  if  they  still  secretly  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  Sforza,  and  they  were 
urged  to  oajTy  out  the  project  for  which  tUey 
had  gone  over  to  Alfonso's  camp.  The  King 
of  Naples,  of  course,  fell  into  the  trap.  The 
captains  were  arrested,  their  troops  were 
fallen  upon  and  in  great  part  massacred. 
Shortly  afterwards  Alfonso,  diminished  in 
numhers,  and  suspicious  of  more  treachery, 
withdrew  his  army  from  the  field. 

Then  Sforza  turned  to  meet  his  foes  from 
the  north.  He  had  been  already  reduced 
almost  to  the  last  gasp  for  want  of  funds, 
most  of  his  cities  in  Aocona  Iiad  gone,  to- 
gether with  all  his  fiefs  in  Naples.  But  he 
showed  his  enemies  that  he  was  still  dan- 
gerous. He  beat  the  elder  Ficcinino  at 
Monte  Lauro.  This  was  in  November,  1443. 
In  August  of  the  next  year  he  beat  still 
more  decisively  Ficcinino's  two  sons  Francesco 


and  Jacobo  at  Mont'  Olmo,  and  this  victory 
for  the  while  re-esfeblished  his  fortunes.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  said  that  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  combat  he  chanced  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  hie  troops,  and  when  stand- 
ing a  moment  without  his  helmet,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  entirely  at  their  mercy,  but  the  majesty 
of  his  pi-esence  was  such  that  they  were 
afraid  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  let  him 
pass  through  them. 

And  now  baring  seen  the  fortunes  of 
Sforza  at  their  lowest  ebb,  we  see  them 
rapidly  rise.  He  did  indeed  -never  recover 
the  territory  he  had  lost  in  Ancona ;  but  a 
far  more  brilliant  prospect  opened  out  before 
him  by  the  death  in  1447  of  his  father-in- 
law  the  Duke  of  Milan,  with  no  other  issue 
than  Bianca  Maria,  Sforza's  wife.  Three 
yeai-s  more  of  struggle  were  necessary  before 
he  firmly  established  him.se1f  in  the  dukedom. 
But  in  1450  this  was  accomplished,  the  la^t 


rung  of  the  ladder  was  surmounted.  Thos 
had  Sforza  demonstrated  that  the  real  king 
in  Italy  was  the  greatest  general  of  her 
mercenaries.  Had  be  chosen,  it  is  probable 
that  he  might  have  extended  his  power  over 
the  whole  peninsula,  but  he  was  contented 
with  what  he  had  won.  By  the  peace  of 
Lodi  a  general  tranquillity  was  secured  to 
Italy,  founded  on  a  mutual  recognition  of 
existing  rights  :  a  few  brief  years  of  rest 
for  the  laud  before  calamities  far  greater 
than  any  which  she  had  known  for  a  century 
burst  upon  her.  For  after  all  this  mercenary 
warfare,  as  it  had  been  perfected  in  Italy, 
might  have  its  advaritages  in  the  eyea  of 
those  who  wished,  as  we  have  said,  to  pei^ 
form  their  citizen's  duties  vicariously.  It 
was  a  wonderfully  humane  kind  of  warfare — 
at  least  as  regarded  the  soldiers  engaged. 
We  read  sometimes  of  only  two  or  three 
men  being  killed  in  an  important  engage- 
ment: nay,  in  one  case — a  famous  l»ttle 
too,  that  of  Anghiari^ — of  only  one  victim, 
a  man-at-arms  who  fell  off  his  horse  and  got 
trampled  to  death,  quite  accidentally  we 
may  hope  and  believe.  But  such  playing  at 
war  was  not  the  best  preparation  against 
external  foes.  The  rest  of  Kurope  had  been 
engaged  during  this  fifteenth  century  in  wars 
of  quite  a  different  sort.  English  invasions 
in  France,  English  expulsion  from  the  same  ; 
Wars  of  the  Roses ;  Sieges  of  Oranada^ — the 
last  struggle  between  Christian  and  Saracen 
in  Spain  ;  Zisca  and  his  Bohemian  Ware — 
the  first  struggles  between  Frotestant  and 
Catholic  in  Germany ;  these  had  been  the 
baptism  of  fire  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  We 
may  predict,  therefore,  that  after  these  in- 
ternal strifes  were  ended,  should  any  other 
nation  choose  to  come  to  blows  with  Italy, 
with  the  latter  country  it  would  not   fare 

Francesco  left  six  sons.  Three  of  them 
rose  to  some  eminence,  good  or  ill :  Galeazzo 
the  eldest,  preeminent  very  much  in  the 
latter  way  as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  vice, 
was  assassinated  on  Christmas  Eve,  1476. 
Another  son  was  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sfona, 
whose  tomb  the  sightseer  sees  in  Sta.  Maria 
del  Fopolo  at  Bome.  He  narrowly  missed 
being  chosen  for  Fope  at  the  time  when 
Cardinal  Bodrigo  Borgia  {Alexander  VI.)  was 
in  fact  chosen,  Ludo\-ico,  the  youngest  but 
one,  made  himself  guardian  to  Galeazzo's 
infant  boy  Gian,  and  at  last  rose  to  the 
dukedom  by  putting  Gian  out  of  the  way^ 
as  was  generally  believed  at  the  time.  In 
truth,  for  all  the  ability  which  still  remained 
to  it,  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Sforza 
were  now  surely  on  the  decline. 
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There  are  many  instances  in  history,  and 
most  of  us  could  cap  them  with  instances 
from  our  personal  experience  of  a  family 
which  through  the  lives  of  two  generations 
has  heen  continually  on  the  rise,  and  during 
the  third  has  fallen  down  through  an  arc  the 
equal  of  that  along  which  it  ascended.  Like 
Dryden's  ojik  upon  a  diminished  scale — 

''Through  one  man's  life  it  grows,  through  one  it 
stays 
Supreme  in  pride,  and  in  one  more  decays." 

The  House  of  Lancaster  in  our  national 
history  is  the  type  of  such  a  family.  The 
Sforza  family  is  an  example  scarcely  less  apt. 
The  evil  fortunes  of  the  house  hegan  with 
the  murder  of  Galeazzo  in  1476.  The  con- 
flpiracy  which  brought  about  this  event  was 
indeed  abortive,  in  so  far  as  it  aimed  not 
only  at  getting  rid  of  a  tyrant,  but  at  the 
CeJI  of  a  dynasty.  But  destructive  forces 
more  powerful  even  than  domestic  discontent 
were  slowly  maturing  elsewhere.  Two  years 
after  this  murder  of  Galeazzo  happened  an 
event,  small  enough  in  itself,  but  neverthe- 
less significant  as  the  herald  of  a  storm. 
In  1448  there  arose  some  dispute  between 
the  Mihmese  upon  the  Swiss  border,  and 
their  neighbours  beyond  it,  chiefly  with  the 
men  of  XJri.  Most  of  the  cantons  wished  for 
peace,  but  the  Uri  men  were  obstinate,  and 
insisted  upon  that  support  from  the  Confede- 
ration to  which  they  were  by  law  entitled^ 
and  thus  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  10,000 
Swiss  marched  into  the  territory  of  Milan. 
The  Milanese  made  their  best  preparations 
to  receive  them.  Presently  the  great  body 
of  this  army,  perceiving  that  a  winter  of 
unusual  severity  was  approaching,  thought 
it  wiser  to  make  their  way  back  to  their 
native  land,  and  thither  they  returned  with- 
out ever  coming  to  blows  with  the  Milanese. 
There  remained  behind,  however,  less  than 


one  thousand  men— -obstinate  Uri  men  doubt- 
less— who  had  not  made  such  speed  to  return. 
Against  these  came  on  the  Milanese  com- 
mander with  a  fine  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
troops,  chiefly  men-at-arms,  thinking  no 
doubt,  that  he  should  give  a  good  account  of 
the  handful  of  Swiss  foot-soldiers.  The 
latter,  who  were  encamped  in  the  little  town 
of  Giomico,  at  the  approach  of  the  Milanese 
army,  withdrew  towards  the  hills  behind  the 
town.  But  before  they  did  so  the  Swiss 
captain  had  the  forethought  to  open  the 
sluices  of  the  meadows  in  the  plain,  so  that 
they  were  covered  with  water,  which  one 
night's  frost  turned  into  a  sheet  of  ice.  On 
came  the  heavy  armed  Milanese  cavalry, 
when  in  a  moment,  without  warning,  they 
found  themselves  upon  the  ice.  Their  horses, 
floundering  about,  were  unable  to  advance  or 
to  retreat.  In  this  plight  the  Swiss  came 
down  upon  them  ;  that  terrible  Swiss  phalanx 
which  the  Burgundians  had  known  two  years 
before  at  Morat  and  at  Granson :  which  the 
Italians  were  now  to  encoimter  for  the  first, 
but  alas  !  not  for  the  last  time.  The  Milanese 
were  mown  down  like  grass,  and  the  whole 
of  Italy,  accustomed  to  the  mildness  of  its 
mercenary  wars,  saw  with  horror  the  carnage 
which  a  little  band  of  mountaineers  were 
capable  of  committing. 

Twenty  years  later  Italy  had  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  seeing  these  same  Swiss  at  a  nearer 
view;  when  in  the  army  of  Charles  VIIL 
they  passed  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
peninsula,  and  bore  their  part  in  the  con- 
quest of  Naples  almost  without  the  need  to 
strike  a  blow.  A  little  later  still  came 
another  French  army  under  Louis  XII.  to 
the  conquest  of  Milan  and  the  extinction  of 
the  House  of  Sforza.  But  these  events 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  whole  nation, 
not  to  that  of  the  single  house  of  adventurers 
which  was  associated  therewith. 

C.  F.  Keaby. 
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ing  it  o 


■  AM  glaA  I  said  to  yov  the 
T  other  night  at  Doubleton, 

I  inquiring — too  inquiring 
—  compatriot,      tlw,t      I 

I  wouldn't    undertake    to 

I  tell  you  the  story  (about 
Ambrose     Tester),     but 

I  would  write  it  out  for 
you ;  inasmuch  as,  think- 
e  1  came  back  to  town,  I  see 
that  it  may  really  be  made  interesting.  It 
w  a  story,  with  a  regular  development,  and 
for  telling  it  I  have  the  advantage  that  I 
happened  to  know  about  it  from  the  first, 
and  was  more  or  less  in  the  confidence  of 
every  one  concerned.  Then  it  will  amuse 
me  to  wiite  it,  and  I  shall  do  so  as  carefully 
and  as  cleverly  as  possible.  The  first  wintiKr 
days  in  London  are  not  madly  gay,  so  that 
I  have  plenty  of  time,  and  if  the  fog  is 
brown  outside,  the  fire  ia  red  within.  I  like 
the  quiet  of  this  season ;  the  glowing 
chimney-corner,  in  the  midst  of  the  Decem- 
ber mirk,  makes  me  think,  as  I  sit  by  it,  of 
all  sorts  of  things.  The  idea  that  is  almost 
always  uppermost  is  the  bigness  and  strange- 
ness of  this  London  world.  Long  ae  I  have 
lived  here — the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  my 
marriage  is  only  ten  days  off — there  is  still 
a  kind  of  novelty  and  excitement  in  it.  It 
is  a  great  pull,  as  they  say  here,  to  have 
remained  sensitive— to  have  kept  one's  own 
point  of  view.  I  mean  it's  more  entertaining 
— it  makes  you  see  a  thousand  things  (not 
that  they  are  all  very  charming).  But  the 
pleasure  of  observation  does  not  in  the  least 
depend  on  the  beauty  of  what  one  observes, 
You  see  innumerable  little  dramas ;  in  fact 
almost  everything  has  acts  and  scenes,  like 
a  comedy.  Very  often  it  is  a  comedy  with 
tears.  There  have  been  a  good  many  of 
them,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  case  I  am  speaking 
of.  It  is  because  this  history  of  Sir 
Ambrose  Tester  and  Lady  Vandeleur  struck 
me,  when  you  asked  me  about  the  relations 
of  the  parties,  a£  having  that  kind  of  pro- 


gression, that  when  I  vras  on  the  point  of 
responding,  I  checked  myself,  thinking  it  a 
pity  to  tell  you  a  little  when  I  might  tell  you 
all.  I  scarcely  know  what  made  you  ask, 
inasmuch  as  I  had  said  nothing  to  escite 
your  curiosity.  Whatever  you  suspected, 
you  suspected  on  your  own  hook,  as  they 
say.  You  had  simply  noticed  the  pair  to- 
gether that  evening  at  Doubleton.  If  you 
suspected  anything  in  particular,  it  is  a  proof 
that  you  are  rather  sharp,  because  they  are 
very  careful  about  the  way  they  behave  in 
pubUc.  At  least  they  think  they  are.  The 
result,  perhaps,  doesn't  necessarily  follow.  If 
I  have  been  in  their  confidence  you  may  say 
that  I  make  a  strange  use  of  my  privilege 
in  serving  them  up  to  feed  the  prejudices  of 
an  opinionated  American.  You  think  Eng- 
lish society  very  wicked,  and  my  little  story 
will  probably  not  correct  the  impression. 
Though,  after  all,  I  don't  see  why  it  should 
minister  to  it ;  for  what  I  said  to  you  (it  was 
all  I  did  say)  remains  the  truth.  They  are 
treading  together  the  path  of  duty.  You 
would  he  quite  right  about  its  being  base  in 
me  to  betray  them.  It  is  very  true  that 
they  have  ceased  to  confide  in  me ;  even 
Joscelind  bos  said  nothing  to  me  for  more 
than  a  year.  That  is  doubtless  a  sign  that 
the  situation  is  more  serious  than  before,  all 
round — too  serious  to  be  talked  about.  It 
is  also  true  that  you  are  remarkably  dis- 
creet, and  that  even  if  you  were  not  it 
would  not  make  much  difference,  inasmach 
as  if  you  were  to  repeat  my  revelations  in 
America,  no  one  would  know  whom  yon 
were  talking  about.  But  all  the  same,  I 
should  be  b^e  ;  and,  therefore,  after  I  have 
written  out  my  reminiscences  for  your  delecta- 
tion, I  shall  simply  keep  them  for  my  own. 
You  must  content  yourself  with  the  explana- 
tion I  have  already  given  you  of  SirAmbroee 
Tester  and  Lady  Vandeleur  :  they  are  follow- 
ing— hand  in  hand,  as  it  were — the  path  of 
duty.  This  will  not  prevent  me  from  telling 
everything  ;  on  the  contrary,  don't  you  see  t 
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I. 


His  brilliant  prospects,   dated    from  the 
death  of  his  brother,  who  had  no  children, 
had  indeed  steadily  refused  to  marry.     When 
I  say  brilliant  prospects,  I  mean  the  vision  of 
the  baronetcy,  one  of  the  oldest  in  England, 
of  a  charming  seventeenth-century  house, 
with  its  park,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  a  property 
worth  some  twenty  thousand  a-year.     Such 
a  collection  of  items  is  still  dazzling  to  me, 
even  after  what  you  would  call,  I  suppose,  a 
familiarity    with    British    grandeur.       My 
husband  isn't   a  baronet   (or  we  probably 
shouldn't  be  in  London  in  December),  and  he 
is  far,  alas,  from  having  twenty  thousand  a- 
year.    The  full  enjoyment  of  these  luxuries, 
on  Ambrose  Tester's   part,  was   dependent 
naturally,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
was  still  very  much  to  the  fore  at  the  time  I 
first  knew  the  young  man.     The  proof  of  it 
is  the  way  he  kept  nagging  at  his  sons,  as 
the  younger  used  to  say,  on  the  question  of 
taking  a  wife.     The  nagging  had  been  of  no 
Avail,  as  I  have  mentioned,  with  regard  to 
f^nds,  the    elder,   whose    affections  were 
centred  (his  brother  himself  told  me)  on  the 
win&cup  and  the  faro-table.     He  was  not  an 
ezempluy  or  edifying  character,  and  as  the 
heir  to  an  honourable  name  and  a  fine  estate 
was  very  unsatisfactory  indeed.     It  had  been 
possible  in  those  days  to  put  him  into  the 
army,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  him 
there,  and  he  was  still  a  very  young  man 
when   it  became    plain   that   any   parental 
dream  of  a  **  career  "  for  Frank  Tester  was 
exceedingly   vain.      Old   Sir    Edmund    had 
thought   matrimony  would  perhaps  correct 
him,  but  a   sterner  process  than   this  was 
needed,  and   it  came  to   him  one  day   at 
Monaco — he  was  most  of  the  time  abroad — 
ftfter  an  illness  so  short  that  none  of  the 
family  arrived  in  time.     He  was  reformed 
altogether,  he  was  utterly  abolished.      The 
second     tson,     stepping     into     his     shoes, 
was   such    an    improvement    that    it    was 
impossible    there   should    be   much   simula- 
^xm  of  mourning.        You  have   seen    him, 
you   know    what    he    is,    there     is     very 
little  mystery   about   him.     As   I  am   not 
going  to  show  this  composition  to  you,  there 
is  no  harm  in  my  writing  here    that  he  is 
— or  at  any   rate    he    was — ^a  remarkably 
attractive  man.     I  don't  say  this  because  he 
made  love  to  me,  but  precisely  because  he 
didn't.    He  was  always  in  love  with  some- 
one else — generally  with  Lady  Vandeleur. 
You  may  say  that  in  England  that  usually 
doesn't  prevent ;  but  Mr.  Tester,  though  he 
had  almost  no  intermissions,   didn't,  as  a 


general  thing,  have  duplicates.  He  was  not 
provided  with  a  second  loved  object,  **  under- 
studying," as  they  say,  the  part.  It  was  his 
practice  to  keep  me  accurately  informed  of 
the  state  of  his  affections — &  matter  about 
which  he  was  never  in  the  least  vague. 
When  he  was  in  love  he  knew  it  and  rejoiced 
in  it,  and  when  by  a  miracle  he  was  not  he 
greatly  regretted  it.  He  expatiated  to  me 
on  the  charms  of  other  persons,  and  this 
interested  me  much  more  than  if  he  had 
attempted  to  direct  the  conversation  to  my 
own,  as  regards  which  I  hEui  no  illusions. 
He  has  told  me  some  singular  things,  and  I 
think  I  may  say  that  for  a  considerable 
period  my  most  valued  knowledge  of  English 
society  was  extracted  from  this  genial  youth. 
I  suppose  he  usually  found  me  a  woman  of 
good  counsel,  for  certain  it  is  that  he  has 
appealed  to  me  for  the  light  of  wisdom  in 
very  extraordinary  predicaments.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  was  perpetually  in  hot  water ; 
he  tumbled  into  scrapes  as  children  tumble 
into  puddles.  He  invited  them,  he  invented 
them  ;  and  when  he  came  to  tell  you  how  his 
trouble  had  come  about  (and  he  always  told 
the  whole  truth),  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  man  should  have  been  so  idiotic. 

And  yet  he  wa^  not  an  idiot ;  he  was  sup. 
posed  to  be  very  clever,  and  certainly  is  very 
quick  and  amusing.  Ho  was  only  reckless, 
and  extraordinarily  natiiral,  as  natural  as  if 
he  had  been  an  Irishman.  In  fact,  of  all  the 
Englishmen  that  I  have  knovni  he  is  the 
most  Irish  in  temperament  (though  he  has 
got  over  it  comparatively  of  late).  I  used  to 
tell  him  that  it  was  a  great  inconvenience 
that  he  didn't  speak  with  a  brogue,  because 
then  we  should  be  forewarned,  and  know  with 
whom  we  were  dealing.  He  replied  that,  by 
analogy,  if  he  were  Irish  enough  to  have  a 
brogue  he  would  probably  be  English,  which 
seemed  to  me  an  answer  wonderfully  in 
character.  Like  most  young  Britons  of  his 
class  he  went  to  America,  to  see  the  great 
country,  l)efore  he  was  twenty,  and  he  took 
a  letter  to  my  father,  who  had  occasion, 
d  propos  of  some  pickle  of  course,  to  render 
him  a  considerable  servica  This  led  to  his 
coming  to  see  me — I  had  already  been  living 
here  three  or  four  years — on  his  return; 
and  that,  in  the  coui*se,of  time,  led  to  our 
becoming  fast  friends,  without,  as  I  teU  you, 
the  smallest  philandering  on  either  side.  But 
I  mustn't  protest  too  much;  I  shall  excite 
your  suspicion.  **  If  he  has  made  love  to  so 
many  women,  why  shouldn't  he  have  made 
love  to  youl" — some  inquiry  of  that  sort 
you  will  be  likely  to  make.  I  have  answered 
it  already,  **  Simply  on  account  of  those  very 
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engagements."  He  couldn't  make  love  to 
every  one,  and  with  me  it  wouldn't  have 
doDe  him  the  least  good.  It  was  a  more 
amiable  Weakness  than  his  brother's,  and  he 
has  always  behaved  very  well.  How  well  he 
behaved  on  a  very  important  occasion  is 
precisely  the  subject  of  my  story. 

He  was  supposed  to  have  embraced  the 
diplomatic  career ;  had  been  secretary  of 
legation  at  some  German  capital ;  but  after 
his  brother's  death  he  came  home  and  looked 
out  for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  found  it 
with  no  great  trouble  and  has  kept  it  ever 
since.  No  one  would  have  the  heart  to  turn 
him  out,  he  is  so  good-looking.  It's  a  great 
thing  to  be  represented  by  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  in  England,  it  creates  such  a 
favourable  association  of  ideas.  Any  one 
would  be  amazed  to  discover  that  the  borough 
he  sits  for,  and  the  name  of  which  I  am 
always  forgetting,  is  not  a  very  pretty  plape. 
I  have  never  seen  it,  and  have  no  idea  that 
it  isn't,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  survive  every 
revolution.  The  people  must  feel  that  if  they 
shouldn't  keep  him  some  monster  would  be 
returned.  You  remember  his  appearance, 
how  tall,  and  fair,  and  strong  he  is,  and 
always  laughing,  yet  without  looking  silly. 
He  is  exactly  the  young  man  girls  in  America 
figui-e  to  themselves — in  the  place  of  the  hero 
— when  they  read  English  novels,  and  wish 
to  imagine  something  very  aiistocratic  and 
Saxon.  A  "  bnght  Bostonian  "  who  met  him 
once  at  my  house,  exclaimed  as  soon  as  he 
had  gone  out  of  the  room,  *'  At  last,  at  last, 
I  behold  it,  the  moustache  of  Roland  Tre- 
mayne ! " 

"  Of  Roland  Tremayne  I " 

"  Don't  you  remember  in  A  Lawless  Love, 
how  often  it's  mentioned,  and  how  glorious 
and  golden  it  was  ?  Well,  I  have  never  seen 
it  till  now,  but  now  I  have  seen  it !  " 

If  you  hadn't  seen  Ambrose  Tester,  the 
best  description  I  could  give  of  him  would 
be  to  say  that  he  looked  like  Roland  Tre- 
mayne. I  don't  know  whether  that  hero 
was  a  "  strong  Liberal,"  but  this  is  what  Sir 
Ambrose  is  supposed  to  be.  (He  succeeded 
his  father  two  years  ago,  but  I  shall  come  to 
that.)  He  is  not)  exactly  what  I  should  call 
thoiightful,  but  he  is  interested,  or  thinks  he 
is,  in  a  lot  of  things  that  I  don't  understand, 
and  that  one  sees  and  skips  in  the  news- 
papers— ^volunteering,  and  redistribution,  and 
sanitation,  and  the  representation  of  minors 
— minorities — what  is  it  ?  When  I  said  just 
now  that  he  is  always  laughing,  I  ought  to 
have  explained  that  i  didn't  mean  when  he 
is  talking  to  Lady  Yandeleur.  She  makes 
him  serious,  makes  him  almost  solemn  j  by 


which  I  don't  mean  that  she  bores  him.  Far 
from  it ;  but  when  he  is  in  her  company  he 
is  thoughtful ;  he  pulls  his  golden  moustache, 
and  Roland  Tremayne  lool^  as  if  his  vision 
were  turned  in,  and  he  were  meditating  on  hat 
words.  He  doesn't  say  much  himself ;  it  is 
she — she  used  to  be  so  silent — ^who  does  the 
talking.  She  has  plenty  to  say  to  him  -,  she 
describes  to  him  the  charms  that  she  dis- 
covers in  the  path  of  duty.  He  seldom 
speaks  in  the  House,  I  believe,  but  when  he 
does  it's  off-hand,  and  amusing,  and  sensible, 
and  every  one  likes  it.  He  will  never  be  a 
great  statesman,  but  he  will  add  to  the  soft- 
ness of  Dorsetshire,  and  remain,  in  short,  a 
very  gallant,  pleasant,  prosperous,  typical 
English  gentleman,  with  a  name,  a  fortune, 
a  perfect  appearance,  a  devoted,  bewildered 
little  wife,  a  great  many  reminiscences,  a 
great  many  friends  (including  Lady  Yande- 
leur and  myself),  and,  sti'ange  to  say,  with 
all  these  advantages,  something  that  faintly 
resembles  a  conscience. 


XL 


Five  years  ago  he  told  me  his  father 
insisted  on  his  marrying — would  not  hear  of 
his  putting  it  off  any  longer.  Sir  Edmund 
had  been  harping  on  this  string  ever  since 
he  came  back  from  Germany,  had  made  it 
both  a  general  and  a  particular  request, 
not  only  urging  him  to  matrimony  in  the 
abstract,  but  pushing  him  into  the  ftrms  of 
every  young  woman  in  the  country.  Ambrose 
had  pi'omised,  procrastinated,  temporised ; 
but  at  last  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  evasions, 
and  his  poor  father  had  taken  the  tone 
of  supplication.  *^  He  thinks  immensely  of 
the  name,  of  the  place  and  all  that,  and  he 
has  got  it  into  his  head  that  if  I  don't  marry 
before  he  dies,  I  won't  marry  after."  So 
much  I  remember  Ambrose  Tester  said  to  me. 
'*  It's  a  fixed  idea ;  he  has  got  it  on  the  brain. 
He  wants  to  see  me  married  with  his  eyes, 
and  he  wants  to  take  his  grandson  in  his 
arms.  Not  without  that  will  he  be  satisfied 
that  the  whole  thing  will  go  straight.  He 
thinks  he  is  nearing  his  end,  but  he  isn't — 
he  will  live  to  see  a  hundred,  don't  you  think 
so  1 — and  he  has  made  me  a  solemn  appeal 
to  put  an  end  to  what  he  calls  his  suspense. 
He  has  an  idea  some  one  will  get  hold  of 
me— some  woman  I  can't  marry.  As  if  J 
were  not  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself  !'* 

"  Perhaps  he  is  afraid  of  me,"  I  suggested, 
facetiously. 
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"  No,  it  isn't  you,"  said  my  visitor,  betray- 
ing by  his  tone  that  it  was  some  one,  though 
he  didn't  say  whom.  "That's  ail  rot,  of 
eourse;  one  marries  sooner  or  later,  and  I 
shall  do  like  every  one  else.  If  I  marry 
before  I  die,  it*s  as  good  as  if  I  marry  before 
he  dies,  isn't  it  ?  I  should  be  delighted  to 
have  the  governor  at  my  wedding,  but  it 
isn't  necessary  for  the  legsdity,  is  it  V " 

I  asked  him  what  he-  wished  me  to  do,  and 
how  I  could   help  him.     He  knew  alx^eady 
my  peculiar  views,  that  I  was  trying  to  get 
hosbands  for  all  the  girls  of  my  acquaintance 
and  to  prevent  the  men  from  taking  wives. 
The  sight  of  an  unmarried  woman  afflicted 
me,  and  yet  when  my  male  friends  changed 
their  state  I  took  it  as  a  personal  offence. 
He  let  me  know  that  so  far  as  he  was  .con- 
cerned I  must  prepare  myself  for  this  injury, 
for  he  had  given  his  father  his  word  that 
another  *  twelvemonth  should  not  see  him  a 
bachelor.     The  old  man  had  given  him  carte 
blanche,  he  made  no  condition  beyond  exacting 
that  the  lady  should  have  youth  and  health. 
Ambrose  Tester,  at  any  rate,  had  taken  a 
vow  and  now  he  was  going  seriously  to  look 
about  him.     I  said  to  him  that  what  must 
be  must  be,  and  that  there   were  plenty  of 
charming  girls  about  the  land,  among  whom 
he  could  suit  himself  easily  enough.     There 
was  no  better  match  in  England,  I  said,  and 
he  would  only  have  to  make  his  choice.  That 
however  is  not  what  I  thought,  for  my  real 
refleotions  were  summed    up  in   the  silent 
ezdamation,  "  What  a  pity  Lady  Vandeleur 
isn't  a  widow  ! "     I  hadn't  the  smallest  doubt 
that  if  she  were  he  would  marry  her  on  the 
spot ;  and  after  he  had  gone  I  wondered  con- 
siderably what  slie  thought  of  this  turn  in 
his  affairs.     If  it  was  disappointing  to  me, 
how  little    it  must  be  to  her  taste !     Sir 
Sdmund  had  not  been  so  much  out  of  the 
vay  in  fearing  there  might  be  obstacles  to 
his    son's    taking     the    step     he    desired. 
Margaret    Vandeleur    was    an   obstacle.     I 
knew  it  as  well  as  if  Mr.  Tester  had  told  me. 
I  don't  mean  there  was  anything  in  their 
relation  he  might  not  freely  have  alluded  to, 
for  I^y  Vandeleur,  in  spite  of  her  beauty  and 
ber  tiresome  husband,  was  not  a  woman  who 
eoold  be    accused  of  an   indiscretion.     Her 
husband  was  a  pedant  about  trifles — the  shape 
of  his  hat-brim,  the  pose  of   his  coachman, 
and  cared  for  nothing  else ;  but  she  was  as 
nearly  a  saint  as  one  may  be  when  one  has 
mbbed  shoulders  for  ten  years  with  the  best 
society  in  Europe.     It  is  a  characteristic  of 
that  society  that  even  its^saints  are  suspected, 
and  I  go  too  far  in  saying  that  little  pin- 
pricks were  not  administered,  in  considerable 


numbers,  to  her  reputation.     But  she  didn't 
feel   them,  for    still    more  than   Ambrose 
Tester  she  was  a  pei*8on  to  whose  happiness 
a  good  conscience  was  necessary.     I  should 
almost  say  that  for,  her  happiness  it  was 
sufficient,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  only  those 
who  didn't  know  her  that  pvetented  to  speak 
of  her  lightly.     If  one  had  the  honour  of  her 
acquaintance  one  might  have  thought   her 
rather    sliut    up    to    her    beauty    and  her 
grandeur,  but  one  couldn't  but  feel  there  was 
something  in    her  composition  that   would 
keep    her  from  vulgar  aberrations.       Her 
husband  was  such  a  feeble  type  that  she 
must  have  felt  doubly  she  had  been  put  upon 
her  honour.     To  deceive  such  a  man  as  that 
was  to  make  him  more  ridiculous  than  he 
was  already,  and  from  such  a  result  a  woman    ' 
bearing    his     name    may    very  well    have 
shrunk.     Perhaps  it  would  have  been  worse 
for  Lord    Vandeleur,  who    had  every  pre- 
tention  of  his  order  and  none  of  its  amisr 
bility,  if  he  had  been  a  better,  or  at  least,  a 
cleverer  man.     When  a  woman  behaves  so 
well  she  is  not   obliged  to  be  careful,  and 
there  Ls  no  need  of  consulting  appearances 
when  one  is  one's  self  an  .appearance.     Lady 
Vandeleur  accepted  Ambrose  Tester's  atten- 
tions, and  heaven  knows  they  were  frequent ; 
but  she  had  such  an  air  of  perfect  equilibrium 
that   one  couldn't  see  her,  in   imagination, 
bend  responsive.     Incense  was  incense,  but 
one  saw  her  sitting  quite  serene  among  the 
fumes.     That  honour  of  her  acquaintance  of 
which  I  just  now  spoke  it  had  been  given  me 
to  enjoy ;  that  is  to  say  I  met  her  a  dozen 
times  in  the  season  in  a  hot  crowd,  and  we 
smiled  sweetly  and  murmured  a  vague  ques- 
tion or  two,  without  hearing,  or  even  trying 
to  hear,  each  other's  answer.     If  1  knew  that 
Ambrose  Tester  was  perpetually  in  and  out 
of  her  house  and  always  arranging  with  her 
that  they   should  go  to  the  same  places,  I 
doubt  whether  she,  on  her  side,  knew  how 
often  he  came  to  see  me.     I  don't  think  he 
would  have  let  her  know,  and  am  conscious, 
in  saying  this,  that  it  indicated  an  advanced 
state  of  intimacy  (with  her,  I  mean). 

I  also  doubt  very  much  whether  he  asked 
her  to  look  about,  on  his  behalf,  for  a  future 
Lady  Tester.  This  request  he  was  so  good 
as  to  make  of  me ;  but  I  told  him  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  If 
Joscelind  is  unhappy,  I  am  thankful  to  say 
the  responsibility  is  not  mine.  I  have  found 
English  husbands  for  two  or  three  American 
girls,  but  providing  English  wives  is  a  dif- 
ferent affair.  I  know  the  sort  of  men  that 
will  suit  women,  but  one  would  have  to  be 
very    clever   to   know  the  sort  of  women 
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that  will  suit  men.  I  told  Ambrose  Tester 
that  he  must  look  out  for  himself,  but,  in 
spite  of  his  promise,  I  had  very  little  belief 
that  he  would  do  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
thought  it  probable  that  the  old  baronet 
would  pass  away  without  seeing  a  new  gene- 
ration come  in  ;  though  when  I  intimated  as 
much  to  Mr.  Tester,  he  made  answer  in  sub- 
stance (it  was  not  quite  so  crudely  said)  that 
his  father,  old  as  he  was,  would  hold  on  till 
his  bidding  was  done,  and  if  it  should  not  be 
done,  he  would  hold  on  out  of  spite.  "  Oh, 
he  will  tire  me  out;"  that  I  remember 
Ambrose  Tester  did  say.  I  had  done  him 
injustice,  for  six  months  later  he  told  me  he 
was  engaged.  It  had  all  come  about  very 
suddenly.  From  one  day  to  the  other  the 
right  young  woman  had  been  found.  I 
forget  who  had  found  her;  some  aunt  or 
cousin,  I  think ;  it  had  not  been  the  young 
man  himself.  But  when  she  was  found,  he 
rose  to  the  occasion ;  he  took  her  up  seriously, 
he  approved  of  her  thoroughly,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  didn't  fall  a  little  in  love  with 
her,  ridiculous  (excuse  my  London  tone)  as 
this  accident  may  appear.  He  told  me  that 
his  father  was  delighted,  and  I  knew  after- 
wards that  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  It 
was  not  till  some  weeks  later  that  I  saw  the 
girl;  but  meanwhile  I  had  received  the 
pleasantest  impression  of  her,  and  this  im- 
pression came — must  have  come — mainly 
from  what  her  intended  told  me.  That 
proves  that  he  spoke  with  some  positiveness, 
spoke  as  if  he  really  believed  he  was  doing  a 
good  thing.  I  had  it  on  my  tongue's  end  to 
ask  him  how  Lady  Yandeleur  liked  her,  but 
I  fortunately  checked  this  vulgar  inquiry. 
He  liked  her  evidently,  as  I  say ;  every  one 
liked  her,  and  when  I  knew  her  I  liked  her 
better  even  than  the  others.  I  like  her  to- 
day more  than  ever;  it  is  fair  you  should 
know  that,  in  reading  this  account  of  her 
situation.  It  doubtless  colours  my  picture, 
gives  a  point  to  my  sense  of  the  strangeness 
of  my  little  story. 

Joscelind  Bemardstone  came  of  a  military 
race,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  camps — by 
which  I  don't  mean  she  was  one  of  those 
objectionable  young  women  who  are  known 
as  garrison  hacks.  She  was  in  the  flower  of 
her  freshness,  and  had  been  kept  in  the  tent, 
receiving,  as  an  only  daughter,  the  most 
"particular"  education  from  the  excellent 
Lady  Emily  (Greneral  Bemardstone  married 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Clanduffy),  who  looks 
like  a  pink-faced  rabbit,  and  is  (after  Josce- 
bnd)  one  of  the  nicest  women  I  know. 
When  I  met  them  in  a  country-house,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  marriage  was  *'  arranged," 


as  they  say  here,  Joscelind  won  my  affections 
by  saying  to  me,  with  her  timid  directness 
(the  speech  made  me  feel  sixty  years  old) 
that  she  must  thank  me  for  having  been  so 
kind  to  Mr.  Tester.  You  saw  her  at  Double- 
ton,  and  you  will  remember  that  though  she 
has  no  regular  beauty,  many  a  prettier 
woman  would  be  very  glad  to  look  like  her. 
She  is  as  fresh  as  a  new-laid  egg^  as  light  as 
a  feather,  as  strong  as  a  mail-phaeton.  She 
is  perfectly  mild,  yet  she  is  clever  enough  to 
be  sharp  if  she  would.  I  don't  know  that 
clever  women  are  necessarily  thought  ill- 
natured,  but  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted 
that  amiable  women  are  very  limited.  Lady 
Tester  is  a  refutation  of  the  theory,  which 
must  have  been  invented  by  a  vixenish 
woman  who  was  not  clever.  She  has  an 
adoration  for  her  husband,  which  absorbs 
her  without  in  the  least  making  her  silly, 
unless  indeed  it  is  silly  to  be  modest,  as  in 
this  brutal  world  I  sometimes  believe.  Her 
modesty  is  so  great  that  being  unhappy  has 
hitherto  presented  itself  to  her  as  a  form  of 
egqtism — ^that  egotism  which  she  has  too 
much  delicacy  to  cultivate.  She  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  if  being  married  to  her 
beautiful  baronet  is  not  the  ideal  state  she 
dreamed  it,  the  weak  point  of  the  affair  is 
not  simply  in  her  own  presumption.  It 
doesn't  express  her  condition,  at  present,  to 
say  that  she  is  unhappy  or  disappointed,  or 
that  she  has  a  sense  of  injury.  All  this  is 
latent ;  meanwhile,  what  is  obvious,  is  that 
she  is  bewildered— she  simply  doesn't  under- 
stand, and  her  perplexity,  to  me,  is  un- 
speakably touching.  She  looks  about  her 
for  some  explanation,  some  light.  She  fixes 
her  eyes  on  mine  sometimes,  and  on  those  of 
other  people,  with  a  kind  of  searching  dumb- 
ness, as  if  there  were  some  chance  that  I — 
that  they — may  explain,  may  teU  her  what 
it  is  that  has  happened  to  her.  I  can 
explain  very  well — but  not  to  her — only  to 
youl 
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It  was  a  brilliant  match  for  Miss  Bemard- 
stone, who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  and  all  her 
friends  were  of  the  opinion  that  she  had  done 
very  well  After  Easter  she  was  in  Londou 
with  her  people,  and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
them,  in  fact,  I  rather  cultivated  them.  They 
might  perhaps  even  have  thought  me  a  little 
patronising,  if  they  had  been  given  to  think- 
ing that  sort  of  thing.  But  they  were  not : 
that  is  not  in  their  line.    English  people  are 
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very  apt  to  attribute  motives — some  of  them 
attribute  much  woi*se  ones  than  we  poor 
aunpletoDB  in  America  recognise,  than  we 
have  even  heard  of  !  Bat  that  is  only  some 
of  them ;  others  don't,  but  take  everything 
literally  and  genially.  That  was  the  case 
with  the  Bemardstones ;  you  could  be  sure 
that  on  their  way  home,  after  dining  with 
youy  they  wouldn't  ask  each  other  how  in 
the  world  any  one  could  call  you  pretty,  or 
say  that  many  people  did  helieve,  all  the  same, 
that  you  had  poisoned  your  grandfather. 

Lady  Emily  was  exceedingly  gratified  at 
her  daughter's  engagement;  of  course  she 
was  very  quiet  about  it,  .she  didn't  clap  her 
hands  or  drag  in  Mr.  Tester's  name ;  but  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  she  felt  a  kind  of  mater- 
nal peace,  an  abiding  satisfaction.  The  young 
man  behaved  as  well  as  possible,  was  con- 
stantly seen  with  Joscelind,  and  smiled  down 
at  her  in  the  kindest,  most  protecting  way. 
They  looked  beautiful  together — ^you  would 
have  said  it  was  a  duty  for  people  whose 
eolour  matched  so  well  to  marry.  Of  course 
he  was  immensely  taken  up,  and  didn't  come 
Tery  often  to  see  me ;  but  he  came  sometimes, 
and  when  he  sat  there  he  had  a  look  which  I 
didn't  understand  at  first.  Presently  I  saw 
what  it  expressed ;  in  my  drawing-room  he 
was  off  duty,  he  had  no  longer  to  sit  up  and 
pbiy  a  part ;  he  would  lean  hack  and  rest  and 
draw  a  long  breath,  and  forget  that  the  day 
of  his  execution  was  fixed.  There  was  to  be 
no  indecent  haste  about  the  marriage ;  it  was 
not  to  take  place  till  after  the  session,  at 
the  end  of  August.  It  puzzled  me  and 
rather  distressed  me  that  his  heart  shouldn't 
be  a  little  more  in  the  matter;  it  seemed 
strange  to  be  engaged  to  so  charming  a  girl 
and  yet  go  through  with  it  as  if  it  were 
simply  a  social  duty.  If  one  hadn't  been  in 
bve  with  her  at  first,  one  ought  to  have  been 
at  the  end  of  a  week  or  two.  If  Ambrose 
Tester  was  not  (and  to  me  he  didn't  pretend 
to  be)y  he  carried  it  off,  as  I  have  said,  better 
than  I  should  have  expected.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  and  he  behaved  like  a  gentleman 
— ^with  the  added  punctilio,  I  think,  of  being 
aony  for  his  betrothed.  But  it  was  difficult 
to  see  what,  in  the  long  run,  he  could  expect 
to  make  of  such  a  position.  If  a  man  marries 
an  ugly,  unattractive  woman  for  reasons  of 
state,  the  thing  is  comparatively  simple ;  it  is 
imdCTstood  between  them,  and  he  need  have 
no  remorse  at  not  offering  her  a  sentiment  of 
which  there  has  been  no  question.  But  when 
he  picks  out  a  charming  creature  to  gratify  his 
father  and  les  convencmcesy  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
be  happy  in  not  being  able  to  care  for  her. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  have  been 


much-  better  for  Ambrose  Tester  to  bestow 
himself  upon  a  girl  who  might  have  given 
him  an  excuse  for  tepidity.  His  wife  should 
have  been  healthy  but  stupid,  prolific  but 
morose.  Did  he  expect  to  continue  not  to  be 
in  love  with  Joscelind^  or  to  conceal  from  her 
the  mechanical  nature  of  his  attentions  f  It 
was  difiicult  to  see  how  he  could  wish  to  do 
the  one  or  succeed  in  doing  the  other.  Did 
he  expect  such  a  girl  as  that  would  be  happy 
if  he  didn't  love  her  %  and  did  he  think  him- 
self capable  of  being  happy  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  she  was  miserable  )  If  she  shouldn't 
be  miserable — that  is,  if  she  should  be  in- 
different, and,  as  they  say,  console  herself, 
would  he  like  that  any  better  % 

I  asked  myself  all  these  questions  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  ask  them  of  Mr.  Tester; 
but  I  didn't,  for  after  all  he  couldn't  have 
answered  them.  Poor  young  man  1  he  didn't 
pry  into  things  as  I  do ;  he  was  not  analytic, 
like  us  Americans,  as  they  say  in  reviews. 
He  thought  he  was  behaving  remarkably 
well,  and  so  he  was — for  a  man ;  that  was 
the  strange  part  of  it.  It  had  been  proper 
that  in  spite  of  his  reluctance  he  should  take 
a  wife,  and  he  had  dutifully  set  about  it.  As 
a  good  thing  is  better  for  being  well  done,  he 
had  taken  the  best  one  he  could  possibly  find. 
He  was  enchanted  with — ^with  his  young 
lady,  you  might  ask  %  Not  in  the  least ; 
with  himself ;  that  is  the  sort  of  person  a 
man  is  !  Their  virtues  are  more  dangerous 
than  their  vices,  and  heaven  preserve  you 
when  they  want  to  keep  a  promise  I  It  is 
never  a  promise  to  you,  you  will  notice.  A 
man  wiU  sacrifice  a  woman  to  live  as  a  gentle- 
man should,  and  then  ask  for  your  sympathy 
—  for  him  I  And  I  don't  speak  of  the  bad 
ones,  but  of  the  good.  They,  after  all,  are 
the  worst.  Ambrose  Tester,  as  I  say,  didn't 
go  into  these  details,  but  synthetic  as  he 
might  be,  was  conscious  that  his  position  was 
false.  He  felt  that  sooner  or  later,  and 
rather  sooner  than  later,  he  would  have  to 
make  it  true — a  process  that  couldn't  possibly 
be  agreeable.  He  would  really  have  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  care  for  his  wife  or  not  to 
care  for  her.  What  would  Lady  Vandeleur 
say  to  one  alternative,  and  what  would  little 
Joscelind  say  to  the  other  1  That  is  what  it 
was  to  have  a  pertinacious  father  and  to  be  an 
accommodating  son.  With  me,  it  was  easy 
for  Ambrose  Tester  to  be  superficial,  for,  as 
I  tell  you,  if  I  didn't  wish  to  engage  him,  I 
didn't  wish  to  disengage  him,  and  I  didn't 
insist.  Lady  Yandeleur  insisted,  I  was  afraid ; 
to  be  with  her  was  of  course  very  complicated ; 
even  more  than  Miss  Bernardstone  she  must 
have  made   him  feel  that  his  position  was 
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false.  I  must  add  that  he  once  mentioned  to 
me  that  she  had  told  him  he  ought  to  marry. 
At  any  rate  it  is  an  immense  thing  to  be  a 
pleasant  fellow.  Our  young  fellow  was  so 
universally  pleasant  that  of  course  hia  Jlanc^e 
came  in  for  her  share.  '  So  did  Lady  £mily, 
suffused  with  hope,  which  made  her  pinker 
than  ever ;  she  told  me  he  sent  flowers  even 
to  her.  One  day  in  the  Park,  I  was  riding 
early  ;  the  Row  was  almost  empty.  I  came 
up  behind  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  were 
walking  their  horses,  close  to  each  other,  side 
by  side.  In  a  moment  I  recognised  her,  but 
not  before  seeing  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  benevolent  than  the  way  Ambrose 
Tester  was  bending  over  his  future  wife.  If 
he  struck  me  as  a  lover  at  that  moment,  of 
course  he  struck  her  so.  But  that  isn't  the 
way  they  ride  to-day. 


lY. 


One  day,  about  the  end  of  June,  he  came 
in  to  see  me  when  I  had  two  or  three  other 
visitors ;  you  know  that  even  at  that  season 
I  am  almost  always  at  home  from  six  to 
seven.  He  had  not  been  three  minutes  in 
the  room  before  I  saw  that  he  was  different 
— different  from  what  he  had  been  the  last 
time,  and  I  guessed  that  something  had  hap- 
pened in  relation  to  his  marriage.  My 
visitors  didn't,  unfortunately,  and  they  staid 
and  staid  until  I  was  afraid  he  would  have  to 
go  away  without  telling  me  what,  I  was  sure, 
he  had  come  for.  But  he  sat  them  out ;  I 
think  that  by  exception  they  didn't  find  him 
pleasant.  After  we  were  alone  he  abused 
them  a  little,  and  then  he  said,  **  Have  you 
heard  about  Vandeleur  ?  He's  very  ill.  She's 
awfully  anxious."  I  hadn't  heard,  and  I 
told  him  so,  asking  a  question  or  two ;  then 
my  inquiries  ceased,  my  breath  almost  failed 
me,  for  I  had  become  aware  of  something 
very  strange.  The  way  he  looked  at  me  when 
he  told  me  his  news  was  a  full  confession — a 
confession  so  full  that  I  had  needed  a  moment 
to  take  it  in.  He  was  not  too  strong  a  man 
to  be  taken  by  surprise — not  so  strong  but 
that  in  the  presence  of  an  unexpected  occasion 
his  first  movement  was  to  look  about  for  a 
little  help.  I  venture  to  call  it  help,  the  sort 
of  thing  he  came  to  me  for  on  that  summer 
afternoon.  It  is  always  help  when  a  woman 
who  is  Hot  an  idiot  lets  an  embarrassed  man 
take  up  her  time.  If  he  too  is  not  an  idiot, 
that  doesn't  diminish  the  service;  on  the 
contrary  his  superiority  to  the  average  helps 
him  to  profit.     Ambrose  Tester  had  said  to 


me  more  than  once,  in  the  past,  that  he  was 
capable  of  telling  me  things,  because  I  was 
an  American,  that  he  wouldn't  confide  to  his 
own  people.  He  had  proved  it  before  this,  as 
I  have  hinted,  and  I  must  say  that  being  an 
American,  with  him,  was  sometimes  a  ques- 
tionable honour.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
thinks  us  more  discreet  and  more  sympathetic 
(if  he  keeps  up  the  system  :  he  has  abandoned 
it  with  me),  or  only  more  insensible,  more 
proof  against  shocks  ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
like  some  other  Englishmen  I  have  known, 
he  has  appeared,  in  delicate  cases,  to  think  I 
wbuld  take  a  comprehensive  view.  When  I 
have  inquired  into  the  grounds  of  this  dis- 
crimination in  our  favour,  he  has  contented 
himself  with  saying,  in  the  British-cursory 
manner,  "  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  you  are  dif- 
ferent I "  I  remember  he  remarked  once 
that  our  impressions  were  fresher.  And  I  am 
sure  that  now  it  was  because  of  my  nation- 
ality, in  addition  to  other  merits,  that  he 
treated  me  to  the  confession  I  have  just 
alluded  to.  At  least  I  don't  suppose  he  would 
have  gone  about  saying  to  people  in  general, 
"  Her  husband  will  probably  die,  you 
know ;  then  why  shouldn't  I  marry  Lady 
Yandeleur  ? " 

That  was  the  question  which  his  whole 
expression  and  manner  asked  of  me,  and  of 
which,  after  a  moment,  I  decided  to  take  no 
notice.  Why  shouldn't  he  t  There  was  an 
excellent  reason  why  he  shouldn't.  It  would 
just  kill  Joscelind  Bernardstone ;  that  wai> 
why  he  shouldn't !  The  idea  that  he  should 
be  ready  to  do  it  frightened  me,  and  in- 
dependent as  he  might  think  my  point  of 
view,  I  had  no  desire  to  discuss  such  abomin- 
ations. It  struck  me  as  an  abomination  at 
this  very  first  moment,  and  I  have  never 
wavered  in  my  judgment,  of  it.  I  am  always 
glad  when  I  can  take  the  measure  of  a  thing 
as  soon  as  I  see  it ;  it's  a  blessing  to /eel  what 
we  think,  without  balancing  and  compai-ing. 
It's  a  great  rest,  too,  and  a  great  luxury. 
That,  as  I  say,  was  the  case  with  the  feeling 
excited  in  me  by  this  happy  idea  of  ^Vmbrcse 
Tester's.  Cruel  and  wanton  I  thought  it  then, 
cruel  and  wanton  I  thought  it  later,  when  it 
was  pressed  upon  me.  I  knew  there  were 
many  other  people  that  didn't  agree  with  me, 
and  I  can  only  hope  for  them  that  their  con- 
viction was  as  quick  and  positive  as  mine ;  it 
all  depends  upon  the  way  a  thing  strikes  one. 
But  I  will  add  to  this  another  remark.  I 
thought  I  was  right  then,  and  I  still  think  I 
was  right ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  a  pity  that 
I  should  have  wished  so  much  to  be  right. 
Why  couldn't  I  be  content  to  be  wrong  ?  to 
renounce  my  influence  (since  I  appeared  to 
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possess  the  mystic  article),  and  let  my  young 
friend  do  as  he  liked  I  As  you  observed  the 
situation  at  I>oubleton,  shouldn't  you  say  it 
was  of  a  nature  to  make  one  wonder  whether, 
after  ail,  one  did  render  a  service  to  the 
younger  lady  ? 

At  all  events,  as  I  say,  I  gave  no  sign  to 
Ambrose  Tester  that  I  understood  him,  that 
I  guessed  what  he  wished  to  come  to.  He  got 
no  satisfaction  out  of  me  that  day ;  it  is 
verytrae  that  he  made  up  for  it  later.  I 
expressed  regret  at  Lord  Yandeleur's  illness, 
inquired  into  its  natiure  and  origin,  hoped  it 
wouldn't  prove  as  grave  as  might  be  feared, 
said  I  would  call  at  the  house  and  ask  about 
him,  commiserated  discreetly  her  ladyship, 
and  in  short  gave  my  young  man  no  chance 
whatever.  He  knew  that  I  had  guessed  his 
amtre-penseef  but  he  let  me  off  for  the 
moment,  for  which  I  was  thankful ;  either 
besause  he  was  still  ashamed  of  it,  or  be- 
cause he  supposed  I  was  reserving  myself 
for  the  catastrophe — should  it  occur.  Well, 
my  dear,  it  did  occur,  at  the  end  of  ten  days. 
int.  Tester  came  to  see  me  twice  in  that  in- 
terval, each  time  to  tell  me  that  poor  Yan- 
deleur  was  worse ;  he  had  some  internal  in- 
flammation ^which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
is  &taL  His  wife  was  all  devotion ,  she 
was  with  him  night  and  day.  I  had  the 
news  from  other  sources  as  well ;  I  leave  you 
to  imagine  'whether  in  London,  at  the  height 
of  the  season,  such  a  situation  could  fail  to 
he  considerably  discussed.  To  the  discussion 
as  yet,  however,  I  contributed  little,  and  with 
ilmbrose  Tester  nothing  at  all.  I  was  still 
on  my  guard.  I  never  admitted  for  a  moment 
that  it  was  possible  there  should  be  any 
change  in  his  plans.  By  this  time,  I  think, 
he  had  quite  ceased  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
idea,  he  was  in  a  state  almost  of  exaltation 
about  it ;  but  he  was  very  angry  with  me  for 
not  giving  him  an  opening. 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  matter  now, 
there  is  something  almost  amusing  in  the 
way  we.  watched  each  other — ^he  thinking 
that  I  evaded  his  question  only  to  torment 
him  (he  believed  me,  or  pretended  to  believe 
me,  capable  of  this  sort  of  perversity),  and 
I  determined  not  to  lose  ground  by  betrajdng 
an  insight  into  his  state  of  mind  which  he 
might  twist  into  an  expression  of  sympathy. 
I  wished  to  leave  my  sympathy  where  I  had 
placed  it,  with  Lady  EmOy  and  her  daughter, 
of  whom  I  continued,  bumping  against  them 
at  parties,  to  have  some  observation.  They 
gave  no  signal  of  alarm  ;  6f  course  it  wotdd 
have  been  premature.  The  girl,  I  am  sure, 
had  no  ideik  of  the  existence  of  a  rival. 
Hiow  ibey  had  kept  her  in  the  dark  I  don't 


know;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  she  was  too 
much  in  love  to  suspect  or  to  criticise.  With 
Lady  Emily  it  was  different ;  she  was  a 
woman  of  charity,  but  she  touched  the  world 
at  too  many  points  not  to  feel  its  vibrations. 
However,  the  dear  little  woman  planted  her- 
self firmly ;  to  the  eye  she  was  still  enough. 
It  was  not  from  Ambrose  Tester  that  I  first 
heard  of  Lord  Yandeleur's  death ;  it  was 
announced,  with  a  quarter  of  a  column  of 
"padding,"  in  the  Times,  I  have  always 
known  the  Times  was  a  wonderful  journal, 
but  this  never  came  home  to  me  so  much 
as  when  it  produced  a  quarter  of  a  column 
about  Lord  Yandeleur,  It  was  a  triumph 
of  word-spinning.  If  he  had  carried  out  his 
vocation,  if  he  had  been  a  tailor  or  a  hatter 
(that's  how  I  see  him),  there  might  have 
been  something  to  say  about  him.  But  he 
missed  his  vocation,  he  missed  everything 
but  posthumous  honours.  I  was  so  sure 
Ambrose  Tester  would  come  in  that  after- 
noon, and  so  sure  he  knew  I  should  expect 
him,  that  I  threw  over  an  engagement  on 
purpose.  But  he  didn't  come  in,  nor  the 
next  day,  nor  the  next.  There  were  two 
possible  explanations  of  his  absence.  One 
was  that  he  was  giving  all  his  time  to  con- 
soling Lady  Yandeleur ;  the  other  was  that 
he  was  giving  it  all,  as  a  blind,  to  Joscelind 
Bemardstone.  Both  proved  incorrect,  for 
when  he  at  last  turned  up  he  told  me  he 
had  been  for  a  week  in  the  country,  at  his 
father's.  Sir  Edmund  also  had  been  unwell ; 
but  he  had  pulled  through  better  than  poor 
Lord  Yandeleur.  I  wondered  at  first  whether 
his  son  had  been  talking  over  with  him  the 
question  of  a  change  of  base ;  but  guessed 
in  a  moment  that  he  had  not  suffered  this 
alarm.  I  don't  think  that  Ambrose  would 
have  spared  him  if  he  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  him  warning ;  but  he  probably 
held  that  his  father  would  have  no  ground 
for  complaint  so  long  as  he  should  marry 
some  one;  would  have  no  right  to  remon- 
strate if  he  simply  transferred  his  contract. 
Lady  Yandeleur  had  had  two  children  (whom 
she  had  lost),  and  might,  therefore,  have 
others  whom  she  shouldn't  lose ;  that  would 
have  been  a  reply  to  nice  discriminations  on 
Sir  Edmund's  part. 


Y. 


In  reality,  what  the  young  man  had  been 
doing  was  thinking  it  over  beneath,  his 
ancestral  oaks  and  beeches.      His  counte- 
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nance  showed,  this — ^showed  it  more  than 
Miss  Bemardstone  could  liave  liked.  He 
looked  like  a  man  who  was  crossed,  not  like 
a  man  who  was  happy,  in  love.  I  was  no 
more  disposed  than  before  to  help  him  out 
with  his  plot,  but  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes 
we  were  articulately  discussing  it.  When 
I  say  v^  were,  I  mean  he  was ;  for  I  sat 
before  him  quite  mute,  at  first,  and  amazed 
at  the  clearness  with  which,  before  his  con- 
science, he  had  argued  his  case.  He  had 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  throw  over  poor  Joscelind  and  keep 
himself  free  for  the  expiration  of  Lady 
Vandeleur's  term  of  mourning.  The  delibe- 
rations of  an  impulsive  man  sometimes  land 
him  in  strange  countries.  Ambrose  Tester 
confided  his  plan  to  me  as  a  tremendous 
secret.  He  professed  to  wish  immensely  to 
know  how  it  appeared  to  me,  and  whether 
my  woman's  wit  couldn't  discover  .for  him 
some  loophole  big  enough  round,  some  honour- 
able way  of  not  keeping  faith.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  he  seemed  not  to  foresee  that  I 
should,  of  necessity,  be  simply  horrified. 
Disconcerted  and  perplexed  (a  little),  that 
he  was  prepared  to  find  me ;  but  if  I  had 
refused,  as  yet,  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
he  appeared  to  suppose  it  was  only  because 
of  the  real  difficulty  of  suggesting  to  him 
that  perfect  pretext  of  which  he  was  in  want. 
He  evidently  counted  upon  me,  however,  for 
some  illuminating  proposal,  and  I  think  he 
would  have  liked  to  say  to  me — "  You  have 
always  pretended  to  be  a  great  friend  of 
mine  " — I  hadn't ;  the  pretension  was  all 
on  his  side — "and  now  is  your  chance  to 
show  it.  Go  to  Joscelind  and  make  her  feel 
(women  have  a  hundred  ways  of  doing  that 
sort  of  thing),  that  through  Vandeleur's 
death  the  change  in  my  situation  is  complete. 
If  she  is  the  girl  I  take  her  for,  she  will 
know  what  to  do  in  the  premises." 

I  was  not  prepared  to  oblige  him  to  this 
degree,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  so, 
after  my  first  surprise  at  seeing  how  definite 
his  purpose  had  become.  His  contention,  after 
all,  was  very  simple.  He  had  been  in  love 
with  Lady  Yandeleur  for  years,  and  was 
now  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever.  There 
had  been  no  appearance  of  her  being,  within 
a  calculable  period,  liberated  by  the  death 
of  her  husband.  This  nobleman  was — he 
didn't  say  what  just  then  (it  was  too  soon) — 
but  he  was  only  forty  years  old,  and  in  such 
health  and  preservation  as  to  make  such  a 
contingency  infinitely  remote.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Ambrose  had  been  driven,  for 
the  most  worldly  reasons — he  was  ashamed 
of  them,  pah ! — into  an  engagement  with  a 


girl  he  didn't  love,  and  didn't  priotend  to 
love.  Suddenly  the  unexpected  occurred; 
the  woman  he  did  love  had  become  accessible 
to  him,  and  all  the  relations  of  things  were 
altered.  Why  shouldn't  he  alter,  too  ? — ^why 
shouldn't  Miss  Bemardstone  alter.  Lady 
Emily  alter,  and  every  one  alter  %  It  would 
be  wrong  in  him  to  marry  Joscelind  in  so 
changed  a  world — a  moment's  consideration 
would  certainly  assure  me  of  that.  He  could 
no  longer  carry  out  his  part  of  the  bargain, 
and  the  transaction  must  stop  before  it  went 
any  further.  If  Joscelind  knew,  she  would 
be  the  first  to  recognise  this,  and  the  thing 
for  her  now  was  to  know. 

"  Go  and  tell  her,  then,  if  you  are  so  sure 
of  it,"  I  said.  "  I  wonder  you  have  put  it 
off  so  many  days." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  melancholy  eye. 
"  Of  course  I  know  it's  beastly  awkwai-d." 

It  was  beastly  awkward  certainly;  there 
I  could  quite  agree  with  him,  and  this  was 
the  only  sympathy  he  extracted  from  me. 
It  wafi  impossible  to  be  less  helpful,  less 
merciful,  to  an  embarrassed  young  man  than 
I  was  on  that  occasion.  But  other  occasions 
followed  very  qiiickly,  on  which  Mr.  Tester 
renewed  his  appeal  with  greater  eloquence. 
He  assured  me  that  it  was  torture  to  be  with 
his  intended,  and  every  hour  that  he  didn't 
break  o£E  committed  him  more  deeply  and 
more  fatally.  I  repeated  only  once  my 
previous  question  —  asked  him  only  once 
why  then  he  didn't  tell  her  he  had  changed 
his  mind.  The  inquiry  was  idle,  was  even 
unkind,  for  my  young  man  was  in  a  very 
tight  place.  He  didn't  tell  her,  simply 
because  he  couldn't,  in  spite  of  the  anguish 
of  feeling  that  his  chance  to  right  himself 
was  rapidly  passing  away.  When  I  asked 
him  if  Joscelind  appeared  to  have  guessed 
nothing,  he  broke  out,  "How  in  the  world 
can  she  guess,  when  I  am  so  kind  to  her  I  I 
am  so  sorry  for  her,  poor  little  wretch,  that 
I  can't  help  being  nice  to  her.  And  from 
the  moment  I  am  nice  to  her  she  thinks  it's 
all  right." 

I  could  see  perfectly  what  he  meant  by 
that,  and  I  liked  him  more  for  this  little 
generosity  than  I  disliked  him  for  his  ne- 
farious scheme.  In  fact,  I  didn't  dislike 
him  at  all  when  I  saw  what  an  influence  my 
judgment  would  have  on  him.  I  very  soon 
gave  him  the  full  benefit  of  it.  I  had  thought 
over  his  case  with  all  the  advantages  of  his 
own  presentation  of  it,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  see  how  he  could  decently  get  rid 
of  the  girl.  That,  as  I  have  said,  had  been 
my  original  opinion,  and  quickened  reflection 
only  confirmed  it.     As  I  have  also«said>  I 
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hadn't  in  the  least  recommended  him  to 
become  engaged ;  but  once  he  had  done  so  I 
reeonunended  him  to  abide  by  it.  It  was  all 
very  well  being  in  love  with  Lady  Yande- 
laur ;  he  might  be  in  love  with  her,  but  he 
hadn't  promised  to  marry  her.  It  was  all 
vefy  well  not  being  in  love  with  Miss 
Bemardstone ;  but,  as  it  happened,  he  had 
promiiBed  to  marry  her,  and  in  my  country 
a  gentleman  was  supposed  to  keep  such 
promises.  If  it  was  a  question  of  keeping 
them  only  so  long  as  was  convenient,  where 
would  any  of  us  be  f  I  assure  you  I  became 
rery  eloquent  and  moral  — yes,  moral,  I 
maintain  the  word,  in  spite  of  your  perhaps 
thinking  (as  you  are  very  capable  of  doing) 
that  I  ought  to  have  advised  him  in  just  the 
opposite  sense.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
love,  but  of  marriage,  for  he  Ikad  never 
promised  to  lovo  poor  Joscelind.  It  was 
useless  his  saying  it  was  dreadful  to  marry 
without  love ;  he  knew  that  he  thought  it, 
and  the  people  he  lived  with  thought  it, 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Half  his  friends  had 
married  on  tho8e  terms.  ^*  Yes,  and  a  pretty 
sight  their  private  life  presented!"  That 
might  be,  but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  heaid  him  say  it.  A  fortnight  before 
he  had  been  quite  ready  to  do  like  the  others. 
1  knew  what  I  thought,  and  I  suppose  I 
expressed  it  with  some  clearness,  for  my 
argoments  made  him  still  more  uncom- 
fortable, unable  as  he  was  either  to  accept 
them  or  to  act  in  contempt  of  them.  Why 
he  should  have  cared  so  much  for  my  opinion 
is  a  mystery  I  can't  elucidate ;  to  understand 
my  Httle  story,  yon  must  simply  swallow  it. 
Hbat  he  did  care  is  proved  by  the  exaspera- 
tion with  which  he  suddenly  broke  out — 
"Well,  then,  as  I  understand  you,  what  you 
ncommend  me  is  to  marry  Miss  Bernard- 
stone,  and  carry  on  an  intrigue  with  Lady 
Yandeleur  I " 

He  knew  perfectly  that  I  recommended 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and  he  must  have  been 
very  angry  to  indulge  in  this  houtcuie.  He 
told  me  that  other  people  didn't  think  as  I 
did-— that  every  one  was  of  the  opinion  that 
between  a  woman  he  didn't  love  and  a 
woman  he  had  adored  for  years  it  was  a  plain 
moral  duty  not  to  hesitate.  "  Don't  hesitate 
then ! "  I  exclaimed  ;  but  I  didn't  get  rid 
of  him  with  this,  for  he  returned  to  the 
charge  more  than  once  (he  came  to  me  so 
often  that  I  thought  he  must  neglect  both 
his  other  alternatives),  and  let  me  know  again 
that  the  voice  of  society  was  quite  against 
my  view;.  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised 
St  such  an  intimation  that  he  had  taken 
''society"  into  his  confidence,  and  wonder 


whether  he  went  about  asking  people  whether 
they  thought  he  might  back  out.  I  can't  tell 
you  exactly,  but  I  know  that  for  some  weeks 
his  dilemima  was  a  great  deal  talked  about. 
His  friends  perceived  he  was  at  the  parting 
of  the  roads,  and  many  of  them  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  which  one  they  would  take. 
Some  observers  thought  he  ought  to  do 
nothing,  to  leave  things  as  they  were.  Others 
took  very  high  ground  and  discoursed  upon  the 
sanctity  of  love  and  the  wickedness  of  really 
deceiving  the  girl,  as  that  would  be  what  it 
would  amount  to  (if  he  should  lead  her  to 
*  the  altar).  Some  held  that  it  was  too  late  to 
escape,  others  maintained  that  it  is  never  too 
late.  Some  thought  Miss  Bemardstone  very 
much  to  be  pitied ;  some  reserved  their  com- 
passion for  Ambrose  Tester;  others,  stiU, 
lavished  it  upon  Lady  Yandeleur.  The  pret 
vailing  opinion,  I  think,  was  that  he  ought 
to  obey  the  promptings  of  his  heart — London 
cares  so  much  for  the  heart  1  Or  is  it  that 
London  is  simply  ferocious,  and  always  pre- 
fers the  spectacle  that  is  more  entertaining  f 
As  it  would  prolong  the  drama  for  the  young 
man  to  throw  over  Miss  Bemardstone  there 
was  a  considerable  readiness  to  see  the  poor 
girl  sacrificed  She  was  like  a  Christian 
maiden  in  the  Roman  arena.  That  is  what 
Ambrose  Tester  meant  by  telling  me  that 
public  opinion  was  on  his  side.  I  don't  think 
he  chattered  about  his  quandary,  but  people, 
knowing  his  situation,  guessed  what  was 
going  on  in  his  mind,  and  he  on  his  side 
guessed  what  they  said.  London  discussions 
might  as  well  go  on  in  the  whispering-gallery 
of  St.  Paul's. 

I  could  of  course  do  only  one  thing-^-I 
could  but  re-afiirm  my  conviction  that  the 
Roman  attitude,  as  I  may  call  it,  was  cruel, 
was  falsely  sentimental.  This  naturally 
didn't  help  him  as  he  wished  to  be  helped — 
didn't  remove  the  obstacle  to  his  marrying 
in  a  year  or  two  Lady  Yandeleur.  Yet  he 
continued  to  look  to  me  for  inspiration — I 
must  say  it  at  the  cost  of  making  him  appear 
a  very  feeble-minded  gentleman.  There  was 
a  moment  when  I  thought  him  capable  of  an 
oblique  movement,  of  temporising  with  a 
view  to  escape.  If  he  succeeded  in  post- 
poning his  marriage  long  enough,  the 
Bemardstones  would  throw  him  over,  and  I 
suspect  that  for  a  day  he  entertained  the 
idea  of  fixing  this  responsibility  on  them. 
But  he  was  too  honest  and  too  generous  to  do 
so  for  longer,  and  his  destiny  was  staring  him 
in  the  face  when  an  accident  gave  him  a 
momentaiy  relief.  General  Bemardstone 
died,  after  an  illness  as  sudden  and  short  as 
that  which  had  carried  off  Lord  Yandeleur  ; 
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hlB  wife  and  daughter  were  plunged  into 
mourning  and  immediately  retired  into  the 
country.  A  week  later  we  heard  that  the 
girFs  marriage  would  be  put  off  for  several 
months — partly  on  account  of  her  mourning 
and  partly  because  her  mother,  whose  only 
companion  she  had  now  become,  could  not  bear 
to  part  with'  her  at  the  time  originally  fixed 
and  actually  so  near.  People  of  course  looked 
at  each  other — said  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  a  '*  dodge  "  of  Ambrose  Tester's.  I 
wonder  they  didn't  accuse  him  of  poisoning 
the  poor  old  general.  I  know  to  a  certainty 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  delay, 
that  the  proposal  came  from  Lady  Emily, 
who,  in  her  bereavement,  wished,  very  natur- 
ally, to  keep  a  few  months  longer  the  child 
she  was  going  to  lose  for  ever.  .  It  must 
be  siiid,  in  justice  to  her  proepective  son-in- 
Ittw,  that  he  was  capable  either  of  resigning 
hiikiself  or  of  frankly  (with  however  many 
blushes)  telling  Joscelind  he  couldn't  keep 
his  agreement,  but  was  not  capable  of  trying 
to  wriggle  out  of  his  difficulty.  The  pW  of 
simply  telling  Joscelind  he  couldn't — ^this 
was  the  one  he  had  fixed  upon  as  the  best, 
and  this  was  the  one  of  which  I  remarked 
to  him  that  it  had  a  defect  which  should  be 
counted  against  its  advantages.  The  defect 
was  that  it  would  kill  Joscelind  on  the  spot. 
I  think  he  believed  me,  and  his  believing 
me  made  this  unexpected  respite  very  wel- 
come to  him.  There  was  no  knowing  what 
might  happen  in  the  interval,  and  he  passed 
a  large  part  of  it  in  looking  for  an  issue. 
And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  kept  up  the 
usual  forms  with  the  girl  whom  in  his  heart 
he  had  renounced.  I  was  told  more  than 
once  (for  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  pair  during 
the  summer  and  autumn),  that  these  forms 
were  at  times  very  casual,  that  he  neglected 
Miss  Bernardstone  most  flagrantly  and  had 
quite  resumed  his  old  intimacy  with  Lady 
Vandeleur.  I  don't  exactly  know  what  was 
meant  by  this,  for  she  spent  the  first  three 
months  of  her  widowhood  in  complete 
seclusion,  in  her  own  old  house  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  certainly  was  not  staying  with  her. 
I  believe  he  staid  some  time^  for  the  part- 
ridge shooting,  at  a  place  a  few  miles  off. 
It  came  to  mv  ears  that  if  Miss  Bernard- 
stone  didn't  take  the  hint  it  was  because  she 
was  determined  to  stick  to  him  through 
thick  and  thin.  She  never  offered  to  let  him 
off,  and  I  was  sure*she  never  would ;  but  I 
was  equally  sure  that,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  nice  to  her. 
I  have  never  exactly  understood  why  he 
didn't  hate  her,  and  I  am  convinced  that  he 
was  not  a  comedian  in  his  conduct  to  her— r 


he  was  only  a  good  feUow.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  satisfaction  that  Sir  Edmund  took  in 
his  daughter-in-law  that  was  to  be;  he 
delighted  in  looking  at  her,  longed  for  her 
when  she  was  out  of  his  sight,  and  had  her, 
with  her  mother,  staying  with  him  in  the 
country  for  weeks  together.  If  Ambrose 
was  not  so  constantly  at  her  side  as  he 
might  have  been,  this  deficiency  was  covered 
by  his  father's  devotion  to  her,  by  her 
appearance  of  being  already  one  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Tester  was  away  as  he  might 
be  away  if  they  were  already  married. 


VI. 


In  October  I  met  him  at  Doubleton ;  we 
spent  three  days  there  together.  He  was 
enjoying  his  respite,  as  he  didn't  scruple  to 
tell  me,  and  he  talked  to  me  a  great  deal — 
as  usual — about  Lady  Vandeleur.  He  didn't 
mention  Joscelind's  xiame,  except  by  implica- 
tion in  this  assurance  of  how  much  he  valued 
his  weeks  of  grace. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  under  the  cix^ 
cumstanoes.  Lady  Vandeleur  is  willing  to 
marry  you  %  " 

I  made  this  inquiry  more  expressively, 
doubtless,  than  ,  before ;  for  when  we  had 
talked  of  the  matter  then  he  had  naturally 
spoken  of  her  consent  as  a  simple  con- 
tingency. It  was  contingent  upon  the  lapee 
of  the  first'  months  of  her  bereavement ;  it 
was  not  a  question  he  could  begin  to  press  a 
few  days  after  her  husband's  death. 

''  Not  immediately,  of  course,  but  if  I  wait, 
I  think  so."  That,  I  remember,  was  his 
answer. 

"  If  you  wait  till  you  get  rid  of  that  poor 
girl,  of  course." 

"  She  knows  nothing  about  that — it's  none 
of  her  business." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  doesn't  know 
you  are  engaged  %  " 

**  How  should  she  know  it,  how  should  she 
believe  it,  when  she  sees  how  I  love  hert" 
the  young  man  exclaimed  ;  but  he  admitted 
afterwards  that  he  had  not  deceived  her,  and 
that  she  rendered  full  justice  to  the  motives 
that  had  determined  him.  He  thou^t  he 
could  answer  for  it  that  she  would  marry 
him  some  day  or  other. 

"Then  she  is  a  very  cruel  woman,"  I 
said,  "and  I  should  like,  if  you  please,  to 
hear  no  more  about  her."  He  protested 
against  this,  and,  a  month  later,  brought  her 
up  again,  for  a  purpose.  The  purpose,  yon 
will  see,  was  a  very  strange  one  indeed.      I 
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bftd  then  come  back  to  town;  it  was  the 
earlj  part  of  December.  I  supposed  he  was 
hunting,  with  his  own  hounds ;  but  he 
appeared  one  afternoon  in  my  drawing-room 
and  told  me  I  should  do  him  a  great  favour 
if  I  would  go  and  see  Lady  Yandeleur. 

"Go  and  see  her!  where  do  you  mean, 
in  Norfolk!" 

"  She  has  come  up  to  London — didn't  you 
know  it!  She  has  a  lot  of  business.  She 
will  be  kept  here  till  Christmas ;  I  wish  you 
would  go." 

"Why  should  I  go!"  I  asked.  "Won't 
you  be  kept  hero  till  Christmas  too,  and 
isn't  that  company  enough  for  her  !  " 

"Upon  my  word,  you  are  cruel,"  he  said, 
"  and  it's  a  great  shame  of  you,  when  a  man  is 
trying  to  do  his  duty  and  is  behaving  like  a 
saint." 

"  Is  that  what  you  call  saintly,  spending 
all  your  time  with  Lady  Yandeleur  !  I  will 
teU  you  whom  I  think  a  saint,  if  you  would 
like  to  know." 

"You  needn't  tell  me,  I  know  it  better 
tiian  you.  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  against 
her;  only  she  is  stupid  and  hasn't  any  per- 
ceptions. If  I  am  stopping  a  bit  in  London 
you  don't  understand  why  ;  it's  as  if  you 
hadn't  any  perceptions  either  I  If  I  am  hero 
fw  a  few  days,  1  know  what  I  am  about." 

"Why  should  I  understand !  "  I  asked — 
not  very  candidly,  because  I  should  have 
been  glad  to.  "It's  your  own  aiffair,  you 
know  what  you  are  about,  as  you  say,  and 
Af  course  you  have  counted  the  cost." 

"  What  cost  do  you  mean  !  It's  a  pretty 
ooBt,  I  can  tell  you."  And  then  he  tried  to 
explain — if  I  would  only  enter  into  it,  and 
not  be  so  suspicious.  He  was  in  London 
for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking  oS, 

"  Breaking  off  what — your  engagement !  " 

"  No,  no,  damn  my  engagement — ^the  other 
thing.  My  acquaintance,  my  relations — 

"Your  intimacy  with  Lady  Van — ^!"  It 
was  not  very  gentle,  but  I  believe  I  burst 
out  laughing.  "  If  this  is  the  way  you  break 
off,  pray  what  would  you  do  to  keep  up !  " 

He  flushed,  and  looked  both  foolish  and 
Migry,  for  of  course  it  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  see  my  point.  But  he  was — in  a 
Tny  clumsy  manner  of  his  own — trying  to 
cultivate  a  good  conscience,  and  he  was 
getting  no  credit  for  it.  "  I  suppose  I  may 
be  allowed  to  look  at  her !  It's  a  matter 
we  have  to  talk  over.  One  doesn't  drop 
mch  a  friend  in  half  an  hour." 

"  One  doesn't  drop  her  at  all,  unless  one 
has  the  strength  to  make  a  sacrifice." 

*^  It's  easy  for  you  to  talk  of  sacrifice.  You 
don't  know  what  she  is  1 "  my  visitor  cried. 


"  I  think  I  know  what  she  is  not.  She 
is  not  a  friend,  as  you  call  her,  if  she 
encourages  you  in  the  wrong,  if  she  doesn't 
help  you.  No,  I  have  no  patience  with  her," 
I  declared  ;  "  I  don't  like  her,  and  I  won't 
go  to  see  her ! " 

Mr.  Tester  looked  at  me  a  moment,  as  if 
he  were  too  vexed  to  trust  himself  to  speak. 
He  had'  to  make  an  effort  not  to  say  some- 
thing rude.  That  effort,  however,  he  was 
capable  of  making,  and  though  he  held  his 
hat  as  if  he  were  going  to  walk  out  of  the 
house,  he  ended  by  staying,  by  putting  it 
down  again,  by  leaning  his  head,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  in  his  hands,  and  groan- 
ing out  that  he  had  never  heard  of  an3rthing 
so  impossible,  and  that  he  was  the  most 
wretdiied  man  in  England.  I  was  very  sorry 
for  him,  and  of  course  I  told  him  so;  but 
privately  I  didn't  think  he  stood  up  to  his 
duty  as  he  ought.  I  said  to  him,  however, 
that  if  he  would  give  me  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  would  not  abandon  Miss  Bevnai-d- 
stone,  there  was  no  trouble  I  wouldn't  take 
to  be  of  use  to  him.  I  didn't  think  Lady 
Yandeleur  was  behaving  well.  He  must 
allow  me  to  repeJEit  that ;  but  if  going  to  see 
her  would  give  him  any  pleasure  (of  course 
there  was  no  question  of  pleasure  for  Iier) 
I  would  go  fifty  times.  I  cotddn't  imagine 
how  it  would  help  him,  but  I  would  do  it  as 
I  would  do  anything  else  he  asked  me.  He 
didn't  give  me  his  word  of  honour,  but  he 
said  quietly, "  /  shall  go  straight ;  you  needn't 
be  afraid ; "  and  as  he  spoke  there  was  honour 
enough  in  his  face.  This  left  an  opening, 
of  course,  for  ionother  catastrophe.  Thei'e 
might  be  fuither  postponements;  and  poor 
Lady  Emily,  indignant  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  might  declare  that  her  daughter's 
situation  had  become  intolerable  and  that 
they  withdrew  from  the  engagement.  But 
this  was  too  odious  a  chance,  and  I  accepted 
Mr.  Tester's  assurance.  He  told  me  that 
the  good  I  could  do  by  going  to  see  Lady 
Vandeleur  was  that  it  would  cheer  her  up, 
in  that  dreary,  big  house  in  Upper  Brook 
Street,  where-  she  was  absolutely  alone,  with 
horrible  overalls  on  the  furniture,  and  news- 
papers— actually  newspapers — on  the  mirrors. 
She  was  seeing  no  one,  there  was  no  one  to 
see  ;  but  he  knew  she  would  see  me.  I  asked 
him  if  she  knew,  then,  he  was  to  speak  to 
me  of  coming,  and  whether  I  might  allude 
to  him,  whether  it  was  not  too  delicate.  I 
shaU  never  forget  his  answer  to  this,  nor 
the  tone  in  wluch  he  made  it,  blushing  a 
little,  and  looking  away.  "Allude  to  me! 
Bather  I "  It  was  not  the  most  fatuous 
speech  I  had  ever  heard ;  it  had  the  effect 
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of  beiBg  the  most  modest ;  and  it  gave  me 
an  odd  idea,  and  especially  a  new  one,  of  the 
condition  in  which,  at  any  time,  one  might 
be  destined  to  find  Lady  Yandeleur.  If  she, 
too,  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  her 
conscience  (in  this  light  they  were  an  edifying 
pair  !)  it  had  perhaps  changed  her  consider- 
ably, made  her  more  approachable ;  and  I 
reflected,  ingeniously,  that  it  probably  had 
a  humanising  effect  upon  her.  Ambrose 
Tester  didn't  go  away  after  I  had  told  him 
that  I  would  comply  with  his  request.  He 
lingered,  fidgeting  with  his  stick  and  gloves, 
and  I  perceived  that  he  had  more  to  tell  me, 
and  that  the  real  reason  why  he  wished  me 
to  go  and  see  Lady  Yandeleur  was  not  that 
she  had  newspapers  on  her  mirrors.  He  came 
out  with  it  at  last,  for  that  **  Rather ! "  of  his 
(with  the  way  I  took  it)  had  broken  the  ice. 

''You  say  you  don't  think  she  behaves 
well,"  (he  naturally  wished  to  defend  her). 
"  But  I  daresay  you  don't  understand  her 
position.  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  behave  any 
better  in  her  place." 

''It's  very  good  of  you  to  imagine  me 
there  ! "  I  remarked,  laughing. 

"  It!s  awkward  for  me  to  say.  One  doesn't 
want  to  dot  one's  i's  to  that  extent." 

"She  would  be  delighted  to  marry  you. 
That's  not  such  a  mystery." 

"  Well,  she  likes  me  awfully,"  Mr.  Tester 
said,  looking  like  a  handsome  child.  "  It's 
not  all  on  one  side,  it's  on  both.  That's  the 
difficulty." 

"You  mean  she  won't  let  you  gol — she 
holds  you  fast  %  " 

But  the  poor  fellow  had,  in  delicacy,  said 
enough,  and  at  this  he  jumped  up.  He  stood 
there  a  moment,  smoothing  his  hat;  then 
he  broke  out  again.  "  Please  do  this.  Let 
her  know — ^make  her  feel.  You  can  bring 
it  in,  you  know."  And  here  he  paused, 
embarrassed. 

"  What  can  I  bring  in,  IVIr.  Tester  ]  That's 
the  difficulty,  as  you  say." 

"  What  you  told  me  the  other  day.  You 
know.     What  you  have  told  me  before." 

"  What  I  have  told  you  .  .  .  ? " 

"  That  it  would  put  an  end  to  Joscelind ! 
If  you  can't  work  round  to  it,  what's  the 
good  of  being — you  ?  "  And  with  this  tribute 
to  my  powers  he  took  his  departure. 


VII. 

It  was  all  very  well  of  him  to  be  so  flat- 
tering, but  I  really  didn't  see  myself  talking 
in   that   manner   to    Lady   Yandeleur.       I 


wondered  why  he  didn't  give  her  this  in- 
formation himself,  and  what  particular  value 
it  could  have  as  coming  from  me.     Then  I 
said  to  myself  that  of  course  he  had  men- 
tioned to  her  the  truth  I  had  impressed  upon 
him  (and  which  by  this  time  he  had  evidently 
taken  home),  but  that  to  enable  it  to  produce 
its   full    effect   upon   Lady   Yandeleur   the 
further  testimony  of  a  witness  more  indepen- 
dent was  required.     There  was  nothing  for 
me  but  to  go  and  see  her,  and  I  went  the 
next  day,  fully  conscious  that  to  execute  Mr. 
Tester's  commission  I  should  have  either  to 
find  myself    very   brave    or    to    find    her 
strangely  confidential;  and  fully  prepared, 
also,  not  to  be  admitted.     But  she  received 
me,  and  the  house  in  Upper  Brook  Street 
was  as  dismal  as  Ambrose  Tester  had  repre- 
sented it.     The  December  fog  (the  afternoon 
was  very  dusky),   seemed  to  pervade  the 
muffled  rooms,  and  her  ladyship's  pink  lamp- 
light to  waste  itself  in  the  brown  atmosphere. 
He  had  mentioned  to  me  that  the  heir  to  the 
title  (a  cousin  of  her  husband),  who  had  left 
her  unmolested  for  several  months,  was  now 
taking  possession  of  everything,  so  that  what 
kept  her  in  town  was  the  business  of  her 
"  turning  out,"  and  certain  formalities  con- 
nected with  her  dower.  This  was  very  ample, 
and  the  large  provision  made  for  her  included 
the  London  house.     She  was  very  gracious 
on  this  occasion,  but  she  certainly  had  remark- 
ably little  to  say.     Still,  she  was  different, 
or  at  any  rate  (having  taken  that  hint),  I 
saw  her  differently.     I  saw,  indeed,  that  I 
had  never  quite  done  her  justice,  that  I  had 
exaggerated  her  stiffness,  attributed  to  her  a 
kind  of   conscious   grandeur  which  was  in 
reality  much  more  an  accident  of    her  ap- 
pearance, of  her  figure,  than  a  quality  of  her 
character.     Her  appearance  is  as  grand  as 
you  know,  and  on  the  day  I  speak  of,  in  her 
simplified   mourning,   under  those  vaguely- 
gleaming  lambris,  she  looked  as  beautiful  as 
a  great  white  lily.     She  is  very  simple  and 
good-natured ;  she  will  never  make  an  advance, 
but  she  will  always  respond  to  one,  and  I  saw, 
that  evening,  that  the  way  to  get  on  with 
her  was  to  treat  her  as  if  she  were  not  too 
imposing.   I  saw  also  that,  with  her  nun-like 
robes  and  languid  eyes,  she  was  a  woman  Tvho 
might  be  immensely  in  love.     All  the  8ame, 
we  hadn't  much  to  say  to  each  othei*.     She 
remarked  that  it  was  very  kind  of   me  to 
come,  that  she  wondered  how  I  could  endure 
London  at  that  season,  that  she  had  taken  a 
drive  and  found  the  Park  too  dreadful,  that 
she  wotdd  ring  for  some  more  tea  if  I  didn't 
like  what  she  had  given  me.     Our  conv^rsar 
tion  wandered,   stumbling  a  little,   among 
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theso  platitudes,  but  no  allusion  was  made  on 
either  side  to  Ambrose  Tester.  Nevertheless, 
as  I  have  said,  she  was  difPerent,  though  it 
was  not  till  I  got  home  that  I  phras^  to 
m  jself  what  I  had  detected. 

Then,  recalling  her  white  face,  and  the 
deeper,  stranger  expression  of  her  beautiful 
eyes,  I  entertained  myself  with  the  idea  that 
Rhe  was  under  the  influence  of  **  suppressed 
exaltation."  The  more  I  thought  of  her  the 
more  she  appeared  to  me  not  natural ;  wound 
up,  as  it  were,  to  a  calmness  beneath  which 
there  was  a  deal  of  agitation.  This  would 
have  been  nonsense  if  I  had  not,  two  days 
afterwards,  received  a  note  from  her  which 
struck  me  as  an  absolutely  ^*  exalted  "  pro- 
daction.  Not  superficially,  of  course  ;  to  the 
cnsnal  eye  it  would  have  been  perfectly  com-. 
monplaoB.  But  this  was  precisely  its  pecu- 
liarity, that  Lady  Vandeleur  should  have 
written  me  a  note  which  had  no  apparent 
point  save  that  she  should  like  to  see  me 
again,  a  desire  for  which  she  did  succeed  in 
assigning  a  reason.  She  reminded  me  that 
she  was  paying  no  calls,  and  she  hoped  I 
wouldn't  stand  on  ceremony,  but  come  in 
very  soon  again,  she  had  enjoyed  my  visit  so 
much.  We  had  not  been  on  note-writing 
terms,  and  there  was  nothing  in  that  visit  to 
alter  our  relations;  moreover,  six  months 
before,  she  would  not  have  dreamed  of  ad- 
dressing me  in  that  way.  I  was  doubly  con- 
vinced, therefore,  that  she  was  passing  through 
a  crisis,  that  she  was  not  in  her  normal  state 
of  nerves.  Mr.  Tester  had  not  reappeared 
sinoe  the  occasion  I  have  described  at  length, 
and  I  thought  it  possible  he  had  been  capable 
of  the  bravery  of  leaving  town.  I  had,  how- 
ever, no  fear  of  meeting  him  in  Upper  Brook 
Street;  for,  according  to  my  theory  of  his 
relations  with  Lady  Vandeleur,  he  regularly 
spent  bis  evenings  with  her,  it  being  clear  to 
me  that  they  must  dine  together.  I  could 
answer  her  note  only  by  going  to  see  her  the 
next  day,  when  I  foundabundant  confirmation 
of  that  idea  about  the  crisis.  I  must  confess 
to  you  in  advance  that  I  have  never  really 
understood  her  behaviour — ^never  understood 
why  she  should  have  taken  to  me  so  suddenly 
— witb  whatever  reserves,  and  however  much 
by  implication  merely — into  her  confidence. 
AH  I  can  say  is  that  this  is  an  accident  to 
which  one  is  exposed  with  English  people, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  and  contrary  to  common 
report,  are  the  most  deihonstrative,  the  most 
expansive,  the  most  gushing  in  the  world.  I 
think  she  felt  rather  isolated  at  this  moment, 
and  she  had  never  had  many  intimates  of 
her  own  sex.  That  sex,  as  a  general  thing, 
disapproved  of   her  proceedings  during  the 


last  few  months,  held  that  she  was  making 
Joscelind  Bemardstone  suffer  too  cruelly.  She 
possibly  felt  the  weight  of  this  censure,  and 
at  all  events  was  not  above  wishing  some 
one  to  know  that  whatever  injury  had  fallen 
upon  the  girl  to  whom  Mr.  Tester  had  so 
stupidly  engaged  himself,  had  not,  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  been  wantonly  inflicted. 
I  was  there,  I  was  more  or  less  aware  of 
her  situation,  and  I  would  do  as  well  as  any 
one  else. 

She  seemed  really  glad  to  see  me,  but  she 
was  very  nervous.  Nevertheless,  nearly  half 
an  hoiu*  elapsed,  and  I  was  still  wondering 
whether  she  had  sent  for  me  only  to  discuss 
the  question  of  how  a  London  house  whose 
appointments  had  the  stamp  of  a  debased 
period  (it  had  been  thought  very  handsome 
in  1850)  could  be  "  done  up  "  without  being 
made  sesthetic.  I  forget  what  satisfaction 
I  gave  her  on  this  point ;  I  was  asking  myself 
how  I  could  work  round  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  Joscelind's  intended.  At  the  last, 
however,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  Lady 
Vandeleur  herself  relieved  me  of  this  effort. 

**  I  think  you  know  Mr.  Tester  rather 
well,"  she  remarked,  abruptly,  irrelevantly, 
and  with  a  face  more  conscious  of  the  bear- 
ings of  things  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  her 
wear.  On  my  confessing  to  such  an  acquaint- 
ance, she  mentioned  that  Mr.  Tester  (who  had 
been  in  London  a  few  days — perhaps  I  had 
seen  him)  had  left  town  and  wouldn't  come 
back  for  Several  weeks.  This,  for  the  moment, 
seemed  to  be  all  she  had  to  communicate; 
but  she  sat  looking  at  me  from  the  corner  of 
her  sofa  as  if  she  wished  me  to  profit  in  some 
^&y  by  the  opportunity  she  had  given  me. 
Did  she- want  help  from  outside,  this  proud, 
inscrutable  woman,  and  was  she  reduced  to 
throwing  out  signals  of  distress)  Did  she 
wish  to  be  protected  against  herself — ap- 
plauded for  such  efforts  as  she  had  already 
made)  I  didn't  rush  forward,  I  was  not 
precipitate,  for  I  felt  that  now,  surely,  I 
should  be  able  at  my  convenience  to  execute 
my  commission.  What  concerned  me  was 
not  to  prevent  Lady  Vandeleur's  marrying 
Mr.  Tester,  but  to  prevent  Mr.  Tester's 
marrying  her.  In  a  few  moments — with  the 
same  irrelevance — she  announced  to  me  that 
he  wished  to,  and  asked  wheUier  I  didn't 
know  it.  I  saw  that  this  was  my  chance, 
and  instantly,  with  extreme  energy,  I  ex- 
claimed— 

''Ah,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  listen  to 
him  !     It  would  kill  Miss  Bernardstone  ! " 

The  tone  of  my  voice  made  her  colour  a 
little,  and  she  repeated:  ''Miss  Bernard- 
stone  i" 
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"  The  girl  he  is  engaged  to~^r  has  been 
— don*t  you  know)  Excuse  me,  I  thought 
every  one  knew.*' 

"  Of  course  I  know  he  is  dreadfully  en- 
tangled. He  was  fairly  hunted  down." 
Lady  Yandeleur  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
then  she  added,  with  a  strange  smile, ''  Fancy, 
in  such  a  situation,  his  wanting  to  marry 
me!" 

"  Fancy  !  "  I  replied.  I  was  so  struck 
with  the  oddity  of  her  telling  me  her  secrets 
that  for  the  moment  my  indignation  did  not 
come  to  a  head — my  indignation,  I  mean,  at 
her  accusing  poor  Lady  Emily  (and  even  the 
girl  herself)  of  having  "  trapped  "  our  friend. 
Later  I  said  to  myself  that  I  supposed  she 
was  within  her  literal  right  in  ab^  her 
rival,  if  she  was  trying  sincerely  to  give  him 
up.  ^'I  don't  know  anything  about  his 
having  been  hunted  down,"  I  said ;  '^  but  this 
I  do  know.  Lady  Vandeleur,  I  assure  you, 
that  if  he  should  throw  Joscelind  over  she 
would  simply  go  out  like  that!"  And  I 
snapped  my  fingers. 

Lady  Yandeleur  listened  to  this  serenely 
enough ;  she  tried  at  least  to  take  the  air 
of  a  woman  who  has  no  need  of  new  argu- 
ments. "  Do  you  know  her  very  well  1 "  she 
asked,  as  if  she  had  been  struck  by  my 
calling  Miss  Bemardstone  by  her  Christian 
name. 

"Well  enough  to  like  her  very  much." 
I  was  going  to  say  "  to  pity  her ; "  but  I 
thought  better  of  it.  ' 

"  She  must  be  a  person  of  very  little  spirit. 
If  a  man  were  to  jilt  me,  I  don't  think  I 
should  go  out ! "  cried  her  ladyship  with  a 
laugh. 

"Nothing  is  more  probable  than- that  she 
has  not  your  courage  or  your  wisdom.  She 
may  be  weak,  but  dbe  is  passionately  in  love 
with  him." 

I  looked  straight  into  Lady  Vandeleur'a 
eyes  as  I  said  this,  and  I  was  conscious  that 
it  was  a  tolerably  good  description  of  my 
hostess. 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  really  die  1 " 
she  asked  in  a  moment. 

"Die  as  if  one  should  stab  her  with  a 
knife.  Some  people  don't  believe  in  broken 
hearts,"  I  continued.  "  I  didn't  till  I  knew 
Joscelind  Bemardstone  ;  then  I  felt  that  she 
had  one  that  wouldn't  be  proof." 

"  One  ought  to  live — one  ought  always  to 
live,"  said  Lady  Vandeleur;  "and  always 
to  hold  up  one's  head." 

"  Ah,  I  suppose  that  one  oughtn't  to  feel  at 
all,  if  one  wishes  to  be  a  great  success." 

"  What  do  you  call  a  great  success?"  she 
asked. 


"  Never  having  occasion  to  be  pitied.'' 
"Being  pitied  1  That  must  be  odious  1" 
she  said ;  and  I  saw  that  though  she  might 
wish  for  admiration,  she  would  never  wish 
for  sympathy.  Then,  in  a  moment,  hhe 
added  that  men,  in  her  opinion,  were  very 
base — ^a  remark  that  was  deep,  but  not,  I 
think,  very  honest ;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the 
purpose  of  it  had  been  to  give  me  the  idea 
that  Ambrose  Tester  had  done  nothing  but 
press  her,  and  she  had  done  nothing  but 
resist.  They  were  very  odd,  the  discrepan- 
cies in  the  statements  of  each  of  this  pair ; 
but  it  must  be  said  for  Lady  Yandeleur  th&t 
now  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  (as  I 
believed  she  had)  to  sacrifice  herself,  she 
really  persuaded  herself  that  she  had  not  had 
a  moment  of  weakness.  She  quite  unbosomed 
herself,  and  I  fairly  assisted  at  her  crisis. 
It  appears  that  she  had  a  conscience — very 
much  so,  and  even  a  high  ideal  of  duty. 
She  represented  herself  as  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  keep  Ambrose  Tester  up  to  the 
mark,  and  you  would  never  have  guessed 
from  what  she  told  me  that  she  had  enter- 
tained ever  so  faintly  the  idea  of  marrying 
him.  I  am  sure  this  wa^  a  dreadful  perver- 
sion, but  I  forgave  it  on  the  score  of  that 
exaltation  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The 
things  she  said,  and  the  way  she  said  them, 
come  back  to  me,  and  I  thought  that  if  she 
looked  as  handsome  as  that  when  she 
preached  virtue  to  Mr.  Tester,  it  was  no 
wonder  he  liked  the  sei*mon  to  be  going  on 
perpetually. 

"  I  dare  say  you  know  what  old  friends  'we 
are;  but  that  doesn't  make  any  difference, 
does  it  f  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  marry 
him — I  haven't  the  smallest  intention  of 
marrying  a^n.  It  is  not  a  time  for  me  to 
think  of  marrying,  before  his  lordship  has 
been  dead  six  months.  The  girl  is  nothing 
to  me;  I  know  nothing  about  her,  and  I 
don't  wish  to  know ;  but  I  should  be  very, 
very  sorry  if  she  were  unhappy.  He  is  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had,  but  I  don't  see  that 
that's  any  reason  I  should  marry  him,  do 
you  ? "  Lady  Yandeleur  appealed  to  me,  bat 
without  waiting  for  my  answers,  asking 
advice  in  spite  of  herself,  and  then  remem- 
bering it  was  beneath  her  dignity  to  appeal- 
to  be  in  need  of  it.  "  I  have  told  him  that 
if  he  doesn't  act  properly  I  shall  never  speak 
to  him  again.  She's  a  charming  girl,  every 
one  says,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  make 
him  perfectly  happy.  Men  don't  feel  thin^ 
like  women,  I  think,  and  if  they  are  coddled 
and  flattered  they  forget  the  rest.  I  have 
no  doubt  she  is  very  sufiicient  for  all  that. 
For  me,  at  any  rate,  once  I  see  a  thing  in  a 
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eertain  way,  I  must  abide  by  that.  I  think 
people  are  so  dreadf  til — they  do  such  horrible 
things.  'Hiey  don't  seem  to  think  what 
one's  duty  may  be.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  think  much  about  that,  but  really  one 
must  at  times,  don't  you  think  so  1  Every 
ODe  is  so  selfish,  and  then,  when  they  have 
never  made  an  effort  or  a  sacrifice  them- 
selves, they  come  to  you  and  talk  such  a  lot 
of  hypocrisy.  I  know  so  much  better  than 
anj  one  else  whether  I  should  marry  or  not. 
Bat  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  don't 
see  why  I  should.  I  am  not  in  such  a  hefi 
position — with  my  liberty  and  a  decent 
maintenance." 

In  this  manner  she  rambled  on,  gravely 
and  ccmimunicatively,  contradicting  herself 
at  times;  not  talking  fast  (she  never  did), 
but  dropping  one  simple  sentence,  with  an 
interval,  after  the  other,  with  a  certain  rich- 
i»s  of  voice  which  always  was  part  of  the 
eharm  of  her  presence.  She  wished  to  be 
convinced  against  herself,  and  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  her  to  hear  herself  argue.  I  was 
quite  willing  to  be  part  of  the  audience, 
diongh  I  had  to  confine  myself  to  very  super- 
ficial remarks;  for  when  I  had  said  the 
event  I  feared  would  kill  Miss  Bernardstone 
I  had  said  everything  that  was  open  to  me. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Lady  Yandeleur's 
marrying,  apart  from  that.  I  probably  dis- 
appointed her.  She  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  moral  beauty  of  self-sacrifice,  of  a  certain 
ideal  of  conduct  (I  imagine  it  was  rather 
new  to  her),  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
elicit  from  me,  as  a  person  of  some  expe- 
rience of  life,  an  assurance  that  such  joys 
are  not  insubstantial.  I  had  no  wish  to 
wmd  her  up  to  a  spiritual  ecstasy  from 
which  she  would  inevitably  descend  again, 
and  I  let  her  deliver  herself  according  to  her 
humour,  without  attempting  to  answer  for 
it  that  she  would  find  renunciation  the  road 
to  bHss.  I  believed  that  if  she  should  give  up 
Mr.  Tester  she  would  sulEer  accordingly  ;  but 
I  didn't  think  that  a  reason  for  not  giving 
him  up.  Before  I  left  her  she  said  to  me 
that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  do  any- 
tiung  that  she  didn't  think  right.  *<  It 
would  be  no  pleasure  to  me,  don't  you  see ) 
I  should  be  always  thinking  that  another 
way  would  have  been  better.  Nothing 
would  induce  me — nothing,  nothing !  '* 


vm. 

She  protested  too  much,  perhaps,  but  the 
event  seemed  to  show  that  she  was  in  earnest. 
I  have  described  these  two  first  visits  of  mine 


in  some  detail,  but  they  were  not  the  only 
ones  I  paid  her.  I  saw  her  several  times 
again,  before  she  left  town,  and  we  became 
intimate,  as  London  intimacies  are  measured. 
She  ceased  to  protest  (to  my  relief,  for  it  made 
me  nervous),  she  was  very  gentle, and  gracious, 
and  reasonable,  and  there  was  something  in 
the  way  she  looked  and  spoke  that  told  me 
that  for  the  present  she  found  renunciation 
its  own  reward.  So  far,  my  scepticism  was  put 
to  shame;  her  spiritual  ecstasy  maintained  it- 
self. If  I  could  have  foreseen  then  that  it  would 
maintain  itself  till  the  present  hour  I  should 
have  felt  that  Lady  Yandeleur's  moral  nature 
is  finer  indeed  than  mine.  I  heard  from 
her  that  Mr.  Tester  remained  at  his  father's, 
and  that  Lady  Emily  and  her  daughter  wei*e 
also  there.  The  day  for  the  wedding  had 
been  fixed,  and  the  preparations  were  going 
rapidly  forward.  Meanwhile — she  didn't  tell 
me,  but  I  gathered  it  from  things  she  dropped 
— she  was  in  almost  daily  correspondence  with 
the  young  man.  I  thought  this  a  strange 
concomitant  of  his  bridal  arrangements ;  but 
apparently,  henceforth,  they  were  bent  on 
convincing  each  other  that  the  torch  of  virtue 
lighted  their  steps,  and  they  couldn't  convince 
each  other  too  much.  She  intimated  to  me 
that  she  had  now  effectually  persuaded  him 
(always  by  letter),  that  he  would  fail  terribly 
if  he  should  try  to  found  his  happiness  on  an 
injury  done  to  another,  and  that  of  course 
she  could  never  be  happy  (in  a  union  with 
him),  with  the  sight  of  his  wretchedness  be- 
fore her.  That  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
should  be  required  to  elucidate  this  is  perhaps 
after  all  not  remarkable.  One  day,  when  I 
was  sitting  with  her  (it  was  just  before  she 
left  town),  she  suddenly  bui^st  into  tears. 
Before  we  parted  I  said  to  her  that  there 
were  several  women  in  London  I  liked  very 
much — that  was  common  enough — but  for  her 
I  had  a  positive  respect,  and  that  was  rare. 
My  respect  continues  still,  and  it  sometimes 
makes  me  furious. 

About  the  middle  of  January  Ambrose 
Tester  reappeared  in  town.  He  told  me  he 
came  to  bid  me  good-bye.  He  was  going  to 
be  beheaded.  It  was  no  use  saying  that  old 
relations  would  be  the  same  after  a  man 
was  married ;  they  wotdd  be  different,  every- 
thing would  be  different.  I  had  wanted  him 
to  marry,  and  now  I  should  see  how  I  liked 
it.  He  didn't  mention  that  I  had  also 
wanted  him  not  to  marry,  and  I  was  sure 
that  if  Lady  Yandeleui*  had  become  his  wife, 
she  would  have  been  a  much  greater  im- 
pediment to  our  harmless  friendship  than 
Joscelind  Bernardstone  would  ever  be.  It 
took  me  but  a  short  time  to  observe  that  he 
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was  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as 
Lady  Vandeleur.  He  was  finding  how  sweet 
it  is  to  renounce,  hand  in  hand  with  one  we 
love.  Upon  him,  too,  the  peace  of  the  Lord 
iiad  descended.  He  spoke  of  his  father's 
delight  at  the  nuptials  being  so  near  at 
hand ;  at  the  festivities  that  would  take 
place  in  Dorsetshire  when  he  should  bring 
home  his  bride.  The  only  allusion  he  made 
to  what  we  had  talked  of  the  last  time  we 
were  together  was  to  exclaim  suddenly — 
''How  can  I  tell  you  how  easy  she  has 
made  it]  She  is  so  sweet,  so* noble.  She 
really  is  a  perfect  creature  ! "  I  took  for 
granted  that  he  was  talking  of  his  future 
wife,  but  in  a  moment,  as  we  were  at  cross- 
purposes,  perceived  that  he  meant  Lady 
Yandeleur.  This  seemed  to  me  really  omi- 
nous. It  stuck  in  my  mind  after  he  had 
left  me.  I  was  half  tempted  to  write  him 
a  note,  to  say,  '<  There  is,  after  all,  perhaps, 
something  worse  than  your  jilting  Miss 
Bemardstone  would  be ;  and  that  is  the 
danger  that  your  rupture  with  Lady  Van- 
deleur may  become  more  of  a  bond  than 
your  marrying  her  would  have  been.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  let  your  sacrifice  be  a  sacrifice ; 
keep  it  in  its  proper  place  1 '' 

Of  course  I  didn't  write  3  even  the  slight 
responsibility  I  had  already  incurred  began 
to  frighten  me,  and  I  never  saw  Mr.  Tester 
again  till  he  was  the  husband  of  Joscelind 
Bernardstone.  They  have  now  been  married 
some  foiir  years ;  they  have,  two  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is,  as  he  should  be,  a 
boy.  Sir  Edmund  waited  till  his  grandson 
had  made  good  his  place  in  the  world,  and 
then,  feeling  it  was  safe,  he  quietly,  genially 
surrendered  his  trust.  He  died,  holding  the 
hand  of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  giving  it 
doubtless  a  pressure  which  was  an  injunction 
to  be  brave.  I  don't  know  what  he  thought 
of  the  success  of  his  plan  for  his  son ;  but 
perhaps,  after  all,  he  saw  nothing  amiss,  for 
Joscelind  is  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to 
have  troubled  him  with  her  sorrows.  From 
him,  no  doubt,  she  successfully  concealed  that 
bewilderment  on  which  I  have  touched. 
You  see  I  speak  of  her  sorrows  as  if  they 
were  a  matter  of  common  recognition ; 
certain  it  is  that  any  one  who  meets  her 
must  see  that  she  doesn't  pass  her  life  in 
joy.  Lady  Vandeleur,  as  you  know,  has 
never  married  again;  she  is  still  the  most 
bssautiful  widow    in    England.     She  enjoys 


the    esteem    of    every     one,    as    well    as 
the    approbation     of    her     conscience,    iar 
every    one  knows    the    sacrifice  she  made, 
knows    that    she    was  even  more   in    love 
with  Sir    Ambrose    than     he     was     with 
her.     She  goes  out  again,  of  course,  as  of  old, 
and  she  constantly  meets  the  baronet  and 
his  wife.     She  is  supposed  to  be  even  "  very 
nice"   to    Lady    Tester,  and   she  certainly 
treats  her  with  exceeding  civility.     But  you 
know  (or  perhaps  you  don't  know)  aU  the 
deadly   things    that,   in    London,   may    lie 
beneath  that  method.     I  don't  in  the  least 
mean  that  Lady  Vandeleur  has  any  deadly 
intentions ;  she  is  a  very  good  woman,  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  her  heart  she  "thinks  she 
lets  poor  Joscelind  off  very  easily.     But  the 
result  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  Joscelind 
is  in  dreadful  fear  of  her,  for  how  can  she 
help    seeing  that   she  has  a    very  peculiar 
power    over  her  husband?    There   couldn't 
have  been  a  better  occasion  for  observing  the 
three  together  (if  together  it  may  be  called, 
when  Lady  Tester  is  so  completely  outside), 
than  those  two  days  of  ours  at  Doubleton. 
That's  a  house  where  they  have  met  more 
than    once    before ;    I    think  she   and  Sir 
Ambrose  like  it.     By  "  she  "  I  mean,  as  he 
used  to  mean,  Lady  Vandeleur.     You  saw 
how  Lady  Tester  was  absolutely  white  with 
uneasiness.  What  can  she  do  when  she  meets 
everywhere  the  implication  that  if  two  people 
in  our  time  have  distinguished   themselves 
for  their  virtue,  it  is  her  husband  and  Lady 
Vandeleur?    It  is  my  impression  that  this 
pair  are  exceedingly  happy.     His  marriage 
hcu  made  a  difference,  and  I  see  him  much 
less  frequently  and  less  intimately.      But 
when  I  meet  him  I  notice  in  him  a  kind  of 
emanation  of   quiet  bliss.      Yes,   they  are 
cei'tainly  in  felicity,  they  have  trod  the  clouds 
together,  they  have  soared  into  the  blue,  and 
they  wear  in  their  faces  the  glory  of  those 
altitudes.     They  encourage,  they   cheer,  in- 
spire, sustain,  each  other  ;  remind  each  other 
that  they  have  chosen  the  better  part.     Of 
course  they  have  to  meet  for  this  purpose, 
and  their  interviews  are  filled,  I  am  sure, 
with  its  sanctity.     He  holds  up  his  head,  as 
a  man  may  who  on  a  very  critical  occasion 
behaved  like  a  perfect  gentleman.    It  is  only 
poor   Joscelind    that    droops.      Haven't    I 
explained    to    you    now   why    she    doesn't 
understand  ? 

Henby  James. 
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«Jer  jug,  while .  his  bonTU-/em7ne  ( 


tuiiouaiy   wild  aud  6Hi-tt.      Pere   Julivert  liiisteus 

to  elack  his  thirst  at  the  lip  of  the  cool  earthen 

a,  platter  of  boiled  beef  and  cabbage,  and  each  one, 

drawing  from  his  pocket  n  sharp  cliisp-knife,  proceeds  to  cut  for  himself  substantial  moreels 

of  that  pain-brie  wbicb  forms  the  staple  food  at  every  meal,  and  is  conGumcd  in  prodigious 

qoaotities.      It  is  usually  of  home  manufacture,  for  the  well-equipped  farm.'itead  always 

includes  a  big-chimneyed  oven-house  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard,  where,  once  a  month  or 
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so,  fiiriU'inaster  and  men  turn  to  with  a  'will, 
mixing,  with  the  least  moisture  possible,  a 
line  pi'i>portion  of  rye,  wheat,  aud  maize,  and 
kneadinR  stoutly  under  the  wooden  bri,  or 
broie.  The  mammoth  loaves,  shaped  like  over- 
grown searbiscuita,  or  Nometiraes  in  hollow 
rings  the  size  of  life-buoys,  are  generally 
sour  in  flavour  (not,  in  fact,  considered  a 
disadvantage),  and  always  excessively  flat 
through  lack  of  salt.  But  fortified  by  a 
stoi-e  of  such  goodly  loaves,  and  with  cider 
on  tap,  our  hearty  psa.sant  feels  himself  equal 


day  after  day  the  skies  lower  dark  and  for- 
bidding. At  sunset  be  carefully  scrutinizes 
the  grey  walls  of  Taukerville,  which  show 
across  the  river  I'eaches,  sometimes  dim  and 
unreal  on  their  own  time-worn  traditions, 
and  again  so  brightly  distinct  that  it  would 
seem  feasible  to  toss  a  stone  against  the  very 
top  of  old  Pierre-Gante  tower.  But  such  fan- 
tokens  are  notorious,  and  not  likely  to  hood- 
wink our  sagacious  cultivator  after  fifty 
years'  experience  as  man  and  boy.  He  quietly 
whets  his  scythe  for  another  day,  waiting  for 


to  any  emergency,  and  certainly  no  vocation 
makes  moi-e  uuddeu,  or  more  strenuous  de- 
mands ou  a  man's  strength  and  time  than 
that  of  the  husbandman,  whose  task-masters 
are  the  hot  sunbeams,  and  pati-on  the  fickle 

In  grazing  districts  the  liay  harvest  is 
naturally  of  paramount  importance,  and 
farmer  Jolivert  watches  with  an  uneasy  eye 
the  white-capped  daisies  tossing  full-lilown 
on  purple  billows  of  laeaitow  grass,  all 
ripe,  and  overripe,  for  his  scythe,  while  yet 


an  evening  when  the  distant  bank  dwindles 
faint  and  vaporous,  when  a  blood-red  sunset 
stains  the  sea  far  into  night,  when  swallowt: 
fly  high,  and  a  heavy  dew  moistens  the 
herbage.  Thea  the  goodman  is  astir  before 
cockcrow, — he  is  shouting  to  his  household, 
for  no  time  of  day  is  tike  these  precious  morn- 
ing liours  while  the  strength  is  young,  and 
the  dew-freighted  grass  cuts  clean  and  brittle. 
By  lucky  accident,  or  the  indulgent  foresigUt 
of  a  popular  government,  young  Jolivert  is* 
home  again  on  leave  of  absence  at  this  culnoi- 
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Bating  point  of  the  summer's  work,  and  free 
to  exchange  bayonet  for  scythe,  red  and  blue 
war-paint  for  the  homely  blouse — nothing 
loath  perhaps,  for  at  best  the  rustips'  military 
ardour  does  not  often  penetrate  much  more 
than  imiform  deep.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
fine  incentives  to  an  able-bodied  young  fellow 
in  this  full-flowered  mowing  field  under  the 
blue  June  sky ;  old  neighbours  are  nodding 
encouragement,  comrades  watching  jealously 
for  the  slightest  lapse  of  strength  or  dexterity, 
father  and  farm-master  leads  the  van,  and 
the  proud  mother  follows  close  with  her  band 
of  merry /aneuses.  Bright  eyes  are  upon  the 
young  athlete,  and  he  puts  out  all  his  vigour, 
sweeping  down  on  the  tall-  grass  until  it 
trembles  and  melts  before  him  like  running 
water. 

And  brightest  among  bright  eyes,  blue, 
brown  or  black,  shine  the  pretty  orbs  of  our 
Marguerite  das  Champs  ;  most  palatable  the 
clotted  milk  she  fetches  cool  and  firjin  from 
its  hiding-place  by  the  spring ;  no  hand  more 
deft  than  hers  at  tossing  the  green  swaths, 
shaping  a  haycock,  or  at  binding  up  the 
cleverly  folded  bundles  of  cured  grass  ready 
for  cartage.  By  this  time  she  has  thrown 
aside  her  short  gown  and  kerchief,  disclos- 
ing shapely  contours  under  a  close-fitting 
corset  and  chemisette, — face  and  arms  are 
burned  red  as  poppy  flpwei-s,  and  her  laugh- 
ing mouth  is  always  ready  with  its  good- 
natured  repartee.  '*  La  petite  is  not  amiss," 
P^re  Jolivert  admits  cautiously,  as  he 
stretches  himself,  weary  but  well  satisfied, 
between  the  fresh  hnen  sheets,  and  beneath 
the  white  fringed  canopy  of  the  conjugal 
bed;  then  taking  courage  at  his  good- wife's 
silence  the  worthy  man  ventures  farther  on 
the  suggestion  that  after  all  a  lad  may  do 
worse  than  choose  for  mate  a  willing,  hard- 
working maid,  rather  than  waste  his  youth 
dancing  attendance  on  rich  heiresses  and  fine 
wedding  outfits  withal.  But  to  such  heretical 
lengths  the  bonne^femme  is  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  follow,  and  taking  warning  betimes 
she  promptly  constitutes  herself  guardian  of 
the  hapless  lovers,  nipping  their  budding 
sentiment  like  a  paii*  of  shears  among  the 
blossoms  of  a  peach  tree — only  servinsr  the 
better  to  perfect  its  fruit.  Young  Jolivert 
is  delegated  without  delay  to  his  military 
post,  albeit  pale  and  drooping  and  full  of 
sighs  as  the  blacksmith's  bellows,  while  La 
Marguerite  can  scarce  find  an  idle  moment 
in  which  to  nurse  her  sorrow,  and  wipe  her 
pretty  eyes,  amid  the  hurry  of  summer  work. 
Close  on  summer  treads  autumn,  when  the  days 
^ax  perceptibly  shorter,  hardly  lending  light 
enough,  each  one,  for  its  allotted  task.     In 


orchard  close  brown  and  yellow  leaves  begin 
to  fly,  though  under  foot  the  grass  springs 
fresher  than  ever,  fed  as  it  is  by  lavish  rains, 
and  by  dense  mists  which  creep  up  from  the 
sands  where  the  phantom  laveuses  de  la  nuit 
have  been  sounding  their  batoirs  all  night, 
and  wringing  out  white  winding-sheets 
for  those  who  may  be  in  need  of  mortuary 
garments  before  another  new  year.  Cattle 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  trample  at  pleasure 
through  the  lush  herbage,  for  now  apple  and 
pear  boughs  hang  low,  and  every  moment  a 
dull  thud  announces  the  fall  of  fruit  ripe  to 
repletion.  At  present  the  momentous  apple 
harvest  approaches ;  and  let  us  hope  that 
our  all-bountiful  mother  Demeter  has  already 
passed  by  this  year  leaving  in  token  thereof 
her  orchards  deep-laden,  and  cider  vats  flow- 
ing with  such  plenty  as  befalls  once  in  a  man's 
lifetime.  To  be  sure  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  wrest  the  smallest  admission  of 
satisfaction  from  the  canny  peasant  pro- 
prietor, whose  policy  it  is  to  predict  famine 
prices  while  his  sickle  cuts  deep  into  a  golden 
gi'ainfield,  or  to  prophesy  a  terrible  drought 
of  boisson  at  the  very  moment  when  apples 
are  rattling  like  hail  about  his  sagacious 
head.  Apple  gathering  necessitates  no  such 
strain  and  haste  as  is  exacted  in  the  hot  press 
of  haymaking,  and  our  farmer  can  afford  to 
bide  his  time  while  circle  on  circle  of  mellow 
windfalls  accumulate  under  the  more  pre- 
cocious trees.  He  even  accepts  in  good  part 
the  assistance  of  those  blustering  gales  which 
swoop  down  upon  our  coast  at  this  season  in 
the  war-path  of  the  old  sea-robbers.  But 
woe  to  farmer  and  orchard  when  their  wild 
visitor  arrives  uninvited,  ravaging  the  green 
fruit,  wrenching  out  over- weighted  branches, 
and  uprooting  top-heavy  trees  with  all  their 
fair  promise  in  tbje  bud.  On  the  whole  P^re 
Jolivert  rests  best  content  when  he  can 
dispense  altogether  with  these  treacherous 
allies,  and  handling  his  own  threshing  pole  at 
discretion,  send  shooting  the  ruddy  torrent 
whose  odour  alone,  wafted  abroad,  causes 
men's  mouths  to  water  in  delicious  anticipa- 
tion, while  right  and  left  clouds  of  sun-gilded 
leaves  rise  and  waver  on  the  still  noonday 
air.  All  hands  on  the  premises  are  again 
called  into  requisition,  sacks  and  baskets  of 
quaint  variety  travel  afield,  and  the  huge 
white  and  grey  farm-horses,  four  and  five  in 
file,  are  harnessed  with  jingling  bells  and 
tassels,  and  brightly  dyed  sheepskin  collars, 
to  the  high-wheeled  charrette.  Up  hill  and 
down  dale  they  go  plunging,  betwixt  brambly 
hedges,  and  over  boggy  places  where  the 
farm  lad  sets  his  whip  cracking  like  a  rifle 
competition,  and  gives  vent  to  a  volley  of 
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outlandish  oaths  such  an  only  the  patoia 
tongue  can  improvise.  Unce  under  shelter 
the  fruit  iti  left  to  mature  until  Ohristmcis  or 
later.  When  Rutiiciently  UelU,  sound  ard 
decayed  are  heaped  promiscuously  into  the 
crushing-trough,  Dobbin  Whitefoot  jogs     " 


pulp.  Then  for  l)€low,  in  that  dim  and 
musty  region  which  lies  hidden  beneath 
hayloft  and  oaken  beam  and  the  grey  cob- 
web curtainK  of  unreckoned  seasons,  a  musi- 
cal splash  begins,  tinkling  fast  and  fast«r, 
and  swelling  joyously  among  the  huge  empty 


on  hia  dizzy  round,  and  soon  the  primitive      tuns.     P^e   Jolivett    stops  to  listen,  t 
wooden  press  groans  under  a  weight  of  oozing      gropes  cautiously  with  his  katern  and  cooper's 
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mallety  for  in  his  ear  there  sounds  the 
sweetest  note  on  earth,  singing  of  plenty 
and  warm  cheer,  of  bright,  new,  gold  pieces 
clinking  at  the  stocking's  end.  A  door  of 
doable  plank,  iron-studded,  and  fortified 
by  an  elaborate  design  of  blacksmith's 
art,  gives  entrance  to  this  Ali  Baba's 
cave,  whose  open-sesame  the  master  alone 
commands.  In  fact,  he  will  tell  you  that 
behind  these  staunch  barriers,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  big  cask,  springs  his  brightest 
sooroe  of  wealth,  more  remunerative  even 
than  well-stocked  barnyard,  or  golden  colza 
field;  and  so  long  as  orchards  yield  their  quota 
<^  jvdcy  apples  and  pears,  and  another  her 
rises  to  tap  in  the  cider  vault,  so  long  our 
brave  ctdtwcUewr  can  show  an  undaunted 
front  to  the  spectral  wolf  which  haunts  alike 
green  country  byways  and  the  thoroughfares 
of  eiowded  cities. 

Meanwhile  harvest-fields  are  swept  bare 
and  brown,  and  only  the  birds  stop  to  glean 
on  their  southward  flight,  or  perchance  a  bent 
and  earth-coloured  figure  creeps  painfully 
along,  blown  by  the  winds,  and  peering  anxi- 
ously light  and  left  for  any  fluttering  straw 
or  M)dden  apple  which  may  by  chance  have 
escaped  notice  thus  far.  But  out  of  Saint- 
Gatien's  forest  every  gust  brings  the  sound 
of  cheerful  voices.  F6re  Jolivert  and  his 
men  are  waist-deep  in  rustling  bracken  and 
heaths,  an4  after  them  follow  the  maids, 
binding  up  as  they  cut  a  fragrant  litter  ready 
for  winter  use  in  stable  and  barnyard.  And 
close  on  the  track  of  equinoctial  storms 
hasten  the  village  poor,  quick  to  gather  up 
those  precious  perquisites  which  le  bon  Dieu 
scatters  broadcast  for  their  benefit  over  His 
forest  floor.  Withered  leaves  are  carefully 
garnered,  and  fallen  nuts,  pine-cones  in  end- 
less variety,  all  fat  with  rosin,  and  good  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling  for  many  an  hour.  Pos- 
sibly a  stray  hare  or  wood-bird  may  now  and 
then  find  its  way,  sub  rosa,  into  some  capacious 
hag,  while  broken  and  decayed  wood  lies  at 
the  first  comers'  free  disposal.  Nor  is  the 
sea  overlooked  by  these  thrifty  folk,  who 
scour  its  sands  after  every  tide  like  the 
scavengers  of  populous  city  streets.  Some- 
times curious  treasures  come  to  light  and  as 
mysteriously  vanish,  for  the  coastguard  laws 
governing  flotsam  and  jetsam  are  particu- 
larly rigorous,  and  not  a  clot  of  seaweed,  or 
bucketful  of  sand,  may  be  appropriated  with- 
out due  permission,  nor  the  smallest  trouve 
of  wave-washed  timber  evade  official  inspec- 
tion. More  efficacious  even  than  government 
surveillance  is  a  widespread  superstition 
among  seaboard  peasantry,  which  attributes 
loisfortune  to  the  hearth  where  wreck-wood 


burns,  and  a  haunted  existence  to  the  wretch 
who  shall  venture  on  disturbing  a  stranded 
boat.  They  are  not  lacking — these  melancholy 
sea-marks — some  bleaching  high  and  dry 
among  driven  sand  and  shingle,  others  washed 
up  the  channels  of  freshwater  courses,  where 
their  blackened  skeletons  slowly  moulder, 
environed  by  rank  growing  plants  and  mosses. 
Our  Noiman  peasant  still  scans  distrustfully 
from  his  leafy  coppice  and  hillside  this  fair 
shining  sea,  though  nowadays,  he  can  antici- 
pate nothing  more  serious  than  storms  and 
natural  disaster,  where  of  old  his  progenitors 
looked  uneasily  for  the  sails  of  marauding 
English  hovering  like  ill-omened  bu'ds  over 
the  horizon  line.  Many  of  the  early  Vaux-de- 
Yire  make  loud  and  bitter  plaint  of  these 
ruthless  freebooters. 

'*  Good  folk  of  village,  thorpe,  and  hall, 
Who  love  the  French  king  well, 
Take  heart  of  courage,  each  and  all, 
To  fight  the  English  felL 

"  Nor  pig  nor  s(oo$e  in  all  the  shire 
Have  they  left  far  or  wide  ; 
Nor  fowl  nor  fowl-house  by  the  byre  ; 
God  send  them  eviltidc  ! 

"  Seize  each  a  pruning-hook  and  hoe 
To  lop  them  root  and  branch ; 
And  if  you  cannot  make  them  go, 
Show  a  sour  countenance.'' 

Maitre  Jolivert,  moreover,  scores  a  bitter 
grudge  against  the  sea  for  mischief  done  to 
his  low-lying  orchard  and  meadow-land.  At 
ebb-tide  he  will  point  out  the  muddy  bank,  a 
full  half  mile  oft  shore,  which  marked  the 
green  land's  limit  within  his  own  remembrance 
— yonder  stretched  a  belt  of  timber,  now 
drifting  sand — while  this  same  rusty  and 
desolate  orchard,  whose  grotesque  trees  bend 
half  double  through  stress  of  wind  and 
weather,  in  those  good  old  days  celebrated 
the  Virgin's  /ite  every  spring  with  garlands 
of  roseate  blopm,  and  sent  to  press  by  Christ- 
mas time  a  farmer's  ransom  in  rich  spicy 
fruit.  But  like  their  ruthless  predecessors 
the  wild  elements  make  small  count  of  such 
puerile  complaints.  Presently  another  whirl- 
wind sweeps  La  Manche,  driving  its  white 
sea-horses  in  furious  haste,  another  carefully 
constructed  seaboard  intrenchment  is  stormed 
and  taken,  another  veteran  apple-tree  lies 
prone  on  the  field. 

Winter  has  arrived  at  last  in  brave  earnest. 
From  beechen  avenues  and  thickets  of  hazel 
and  silver-birch  the  frail  gold-leaf  is  plucked 
and  scattered  to  the  winds,  though  oaks  still 
cling  stubbornly  to  their  brown  and  rustling 
coats,  and   the  solemn  procession  of    pines 


rtoniis  dark  agaiost  the  sky,  answering  ever 
in  deep  heart-notes  to  the  voice  of  the  sea. 
At  Sonday  mass,  and  on  market  day  at  the 
nearest  bourg,  blue  noses;  are  conKpicuous, 
scoompanied  by  swollen  jaws  donu  up  in 
Toiuminoue  checked  handkei'chiefs.  Rheu- 
matism aho  parades  its  crooked  l>ack,  and 
oardehonrtaireJermiiTefif  Jolivert  begins lue- 
folly  to  count  up  her  years  and  hard  servit-e 
as  the  great  wl  it«  ma  e  po  nils  ho  euard 
through  a  cloud  of  ch  llv  ^apo  r  In  am 
she  draws  about  her  iho  Iders  one  of  those 
"odd    jet    useful    hab  ts  the   good  women 
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like  one  to  the  manner  born  ;  and  under 
shelterof  St.  Catherine's  liell-tower — bodkined 
in  between  black  Aspasieof  tbemill,and  thefat 
Mere-aux-Ciubes  —  her  cajoling  voice  rings  out 
with  the  best,  "Approach,  approach  my  little 
hourgeoise;  behold  butter,  U  ira\fieuri—!r6sh- 
laid  eggs,  cheeses  for  the  gourmet— ajupror/i«, 
done,  vie»  petitet  dameg  .'  "  A  pleasant  voice 
is  better  any  day  than  a  ci'Oak,  and  the  sight 
of  a  fresh  young  face  throws  in  a  bouquet 
a  It  were  with  the  best  of  bargninb  Before 
St  (  ather  ne  i  bell  has  so  inded  noon  La 
M  krguente  gathers  ip  empty  baskets  under 


wear,  of  be&rs'  and  other  skins,"  which 
can^t  Mr.  John  Evelyn's  observant  eye  on 
his  visit  to  this  part  of  Fi-ance  in  the  year 
16+4,  and  are  still  worn,  though  now  com- 
monly transferred  from  the  good-woman's 
hack  t«  that  of  her  good-man.  With  another 
market  day  our  luckless  honTm-Jemme  is  tied 
to  the  chimney-corner  in  doleful  straits ; 
bon  gri  mal  gri,  she  must  abdicate  her  seat  on 
the  high  ciiarrelte,  and  relinquish  her  jealously 
goarded  market  baskets.  At  the  farm  door 
la  Marguerite  receives  a  hulidred  minute 
directions  and  querulous  admonitions ;  but 
oDoe  on  the  road  she  gathers  up  the  reius 


the  envious  eyes  of  her  neighbours,  and  is 
rattling  home  to  a  merry  jingle  of  silver 
coin  in  her  petticoat  pocket.  Even  the  mis- 
trustful farm-mistress  (whose  fine  good 
humour  turns  sour  like  the  l>est  of  ci-eam  in 
unpropitiouH  weather)  can  find  no  cause  for 
caWl ;  and  P^re  Jolivert  does  not  scruple  to 
declare  loudly  his  own  opinion  that  this 
clever  little  wench  should  be  allowed  hei'  pick 
of  a  husband  out  of  all  the  pretty  lads  of 
the  countryside. 

Thus  patronized  by  the  hearty  farmer, 
and  spurred  on  by  her  mistress's  caustic 
tongue,    our    gentle     milk-maid     performs 
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prodigies  of  devoced  service.  Long  before 
daybreak  whitens  the  east  she  is  groping 
her  way  through  chill  and  dripping  orchards 
by  the  light  of  a  monumental  lantern  of 
beaten  brass,  brilliantly  polished,  and 
punctured  on  the  four  sides  with  alternate 
rows  of  crescent  moons  and  twinkling  stars. 
The  drowsy  cattle  lunge  up  at  her  approach, 
answering  to  the  brisk  clatter  of  her  cans, 
and  the  call  of  her  voice  carolling  loud  and 
clear  some  favourite  c/ianson  de  laitih'e.  Of 
these  she  has  by  heart  an  inexhaustible  fund, 
rude  and  naive  ballads  and  love  ditties  which 
often  vary  to  suit  an  eccentric  rhyme  or 
changeful  tune;  for  our  vagrant  folksongs 
still  Hit  at  liberty  outside  the  book-binders' 
range  and  printers'  ensnaring  net,  thus  pre- 
serving intact  their  one  quaint  charm  of 
artless  simplicity.  This  morning  perhaps 
La  Marguerite  rehearses  the  desperate  straits 
of  that  "  Frincesae  blancJie  cam/ne  la  neige, 
de880U8  un  rosier  UanCy'  whom  the  wicked 
captains  three  spirited  away  to  Paris. 

But  quaint  and  stirring  as  are  such  ballads 
our  milk-maid  lends  a  preference,  befitting 
her  years  and  vocation,  to  the  love-lorn 
Daphnis'  tender,  if  somewhat  monotonous, 
plaint — 

"  L^  has  dessus  Therbette, 
Ciieillant  de  la  violette, 
Je  voyais  men  amante 
Gardant  ses  moutons  blahcs. 
Je  me  suis  approch6  d'elle, 
Tout  comme  un  homme  fidfele, 
Si  tu  savais,  mignonne, 
Le  mal  que  tu  m'en  donne 
Tu  benirais  le  jour 
Que  je  t'ai  fait  Tamour. 
L'oiseau  qui  est  sur  la  branche, 
Qui  va,  qui  vient,  qui  chante, 
A  bien  plus  d'agi>6ment 
Que  moi,  la  belle,  vous  aimant." 

By  this  time,  however,  the  milk-cans  are 
foaming  white,  and  La  Marguerite  breaks 
her  last  song  in  the  middle  to  hasten  indoors. 
The  great  dairy  bowls  of  red  earthenware, 
lined  and  splashed  with  a  mottled  green 
glaze,  are  placed  for  warmth  along  the 
chimney-ledge,  or  on  hanging  shelves 
arranged  for  that  purpose  under  the  kitchen 
rafters.  Perchance  there  has  been  frost  on 
the  grass,  and  it  is  necessary  first  to  scald 
the  chilled  milk  before  it  can  be  set  to 
cream,  and  not  unfrequently  a  pungent 
flavour  of  wood-smoke  impregnates  our 
winter  churnings ;  but  what  will  you,  when 
contrary  winds  blow  down  the  flue  day  and 
night,  and  damp  wood  fumes  pertinaciously 
on  an  open  hearth  %  Still  more  unpropitious 
are  those  seasons,  usually  of  short  duration 


by  good  fortune,  when  snow  lies  deep  in 
lane  and  orchard,  skirts  the  leaden  searline, 
and  bows  down  to  imminent  destruction 
many  a  time-worn  thatch ;  when  cattle  rumi- 
nate mournfully  beneath  a  sheltering  eave, 
and  sheep  huddle  close  in  their  fold ;  when 
arrogant  chanticleer,  even,  beats  an  ignomi- 
nious retreat,  and  stands  crestfallen  on  one 
leg  among  his  bemuffled  dependants.  Wild 
birds  alone,  rendered  fearless  by  stress  cf 
hunger,  flock  about  the  house  door,  or  beat 
their  wings  against  lighted  windows ;  while  at 
early  nightfall  good  folks  hasten  homeward, 
for  already  the  Loup-garon  is  heard  in  the 
distance  as  he  flies  across  the  desolate  snow- 
fields  w^ith  all  his  ugly  crew  at  his  back, 
and  along  the  white  forest  paths — up  and 
down,  this  way  and  that — are  tracked 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  which  the  bravest 
sportsman  on  earth  might  tremble  to  decipher. 

Thrice  joyful  day  when  this  ghostly 
masquerade  is  finally  thrown  aside,  and  the 
green  familiar  land  smiles  out  again  in  her 
floating  veil  of  mist.  Now  Christmas  arrives, 
and  young  and  old  go  up  to  greet  the  little 
child  Jesus,  lying  on  his  bed  of  straw  at  the 
Virgin  mother's  feet  and  smiling  to  all  the 
world.  Overhead  the  old  cracked  bell  clangs 
exultant,  answering  to  other  bells  faint  and 
far  on  the  midnight  air ;  a  hundred  candles 
are  burning  and  every  church  window  shines 
through  the  darkness  like  the  gates  of  that 
holy  New  Jerusalem  "  whose  light  was  as  a 
stone  most  precious — a  jasper  stone  clear  as 
crystal." 

With  Twelfth-tide  this  fair  vision  sufEeis  a 
metamorphosis,  blazoning  out  into  the 
paganish  saturnalia  of  bonfires,  which  in 
Calvados  Ls  transferred  from  St.  John's  eve 
to  lejcyu/r  des  Rois,  Red  flames  leap  sky- 
ward, fed  by  dry  pine  fagots,  and  our  erst- 
while devout  peasants,  throwing  moderation 
to  the  winds,  join  hands,  dance,  and  leap  for 
good  luck  through  blinding  smoke  and  embers, 
shouting  their  rude  doggerel : 

"  Adieu  les  Rois 
Jusqu'a  douze  mois, 
Douze  mois  pass^ 
Lcs  bougeleea.'^ 

The  feast  of  Beigneta  (a  variety  of  apple- 
fritter  much  appreciated  in  rural  parts)  is 
also  due  about  this  time,  and  indulged  in  to 
satiety ;  but  for  all  such  seasonable  dissipa- 
tions an  admirable  antidote  lies  close  to  hand 
in  the  shape  of  driving,  open-air  labour. 
Sometimes  a. float  of  kelp  drifts  overnight 
upon  the  outer  bank,  looking  like  some  huge 
stranded  sea-monster,  and  must  be  hatded 
ashore  with  all  despatch  before  another  tide 
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sh&ll  drag  it  back  into  La  Boiullotte.  For  a 
few  hours  the  lonely  sands  present  an  ani- 
mated scene,  where  men  and  horees  tuj;  at 
ropes  and  grapplitig-iron<i,  avoiding  a»  best 
they  may  the  quicksands  which  beset  their 
way.  In  foreet  glades  the  woodman's  axe 
also  now  rings  viguroiialy,  and  overgrown 
hedgerows  give  active  employment  to  lopping 
hook  and  knife  ;  especiiiUy  those  tall  and 
graceful  -wayside  trees  which  won  Turner's 
happy  appreciation  in  his  Rivers  qf  France, 
and  lend  a  classic  charm  to  the  modern 
Hchool  of  French  landscape  nrt.  Our  worthy 
cuitivator  of  La  Jolivert,  out  of  I'espect  to 
his  own  ripe  years  and  weight,  wisely 
ilelegates  this  latter  ticklish  task  to  an  agile 
yoong  farm  lad  who  has  served  Iiis  term  in 
the  marine,  and  rejoices  in  the  sobriquet  of 
£a  Santerelle.  Puffed  up  with  pride  at  his 
di^y  elevation  the  young  braggart  offers  to 
tip  the  talte^it  and  slimmest  poplar  growing 
with  a  bunch  of  favours  from  La  Marguerite's 
wedding  outEt,  and,  in  fact,  scales,  whistling, 
to  a  perch  up  agunst  the  blue  sky  where 
he  might  pass  for  some  strange  species  of 
feathered  biped,  while  plying  the  bill-hook 


right   and  left  a  clean-stripped  tree  is  left 

behind,  and  trail  of  salmon-coloured  knots 
scarring  the  grey  hark. 

But  hark  I  lads  are  already  tuning  their 
voices  to  the  Faster  refrain,  "  Alleluia, 
Alleluia ;"  accordions  wheeze  intermittently 
between  work  hours,  and  Ia  Sauterelle  hiis 
taken  down  from  its  nail  his  silver-mouthed 
corTtette,  and  walking  apart  blows  long- 
drawn  sighs  and  sweet  complainings  to  the 
pale  spring  moon.  Alas!  (/erid'We  Marguerite 
des  Champs  heeds  not  their  love-lorn  secret, 
she  is  listening  at  her  open  window  for  quite 
another  note  in  the  Easter  serenade,  for  the 
brave  bass  of  her  master's  son  shouting 
lustily  among  the  rest,  "  O  Filii  et  Fili«, 
Rex  ctelestis,  Bex  glorite,  Morte  surrezit 
hodie,  Alleluia,  Alleluia,"  winding  up  in  good 
prosaic  French, 

"  Nolls  vous  prionB  du  fond  du  coeur, 
Donnez  de  quoi  k  tea  pauvres  uhanteurB, 
lis  vous  chaatent  les  louangea  du  Seigneur." 

"De  quoi "  is  forthcoming  apparently, 
for  soon  an  interval  occurs  during  which 
the    farm-house   lantern    may    be    descried 


twinkhng  up  and  down  the  shadowy  close 
attended  by  the  bmttckmg  of  hps  and  a 
genial  hum  of  coii\  er  ation  Then  the  fare- 
well chorus  burbts  forth  with  tremeadous 
vigour 

Que  Dieu  b^ntise  lea  parois.icns 
Lesjeunes  tiiitant  que  les  antien 
Et  la  P  re  Johvert  Wnt  qu  d  m%  ro,  alldiim  ' 

Well  may  our  young  farmer  Khout  his 
ballelajah  with  lusty  \oicb  and  joyful  heart 
for  his  irksome  mihtary  service  definitely 
aojuitted  the  son  of  the  soil  returns  at  last 
to    his   own     and  not  a  tree   of  this   fair 


afiiau  ed  couple  promenade  ai  m  in  ai  m  ehe^ 
Pile  Bonneohiie  Friends  and  relatives 
assist  at  the  ceremony  auion^  them  M^i'e 
Madeleine  mothei  of  the /uincie  nhose  toil 
dimmed  ejes  stare  and  blink  in  the  light  of 
unfauuhai  prospentj  On  one  arm  she 
camesa  covered  black  \m1Io\i  basket  msignin 
of  gala  toilet  and  from  the  capacious  pocket 
of  her  woollen  petticoat  bhe  pulls  out 
nervou  ly  turn  by  turn  a  battered  pewter 
RnuS  box  and  blue  checked  handkerchief 
Jovial  Fire  Johvert  for  his  part  cracks 
opportune  jokes  and  leads  the  laugh  in 
high  good  humour    but    Ins   b&iiuejfmme  i 
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oi'chard  home-land  which  does  not  seem  to 
breathe  soft  welcome,  or  brown  sod  of  earth, 
where  father  and  fathei-'s  father  have  delved 
and  sown  and  reaped  through  changing 
dynasties  and  world-shaking  revolutions. 
Still  more  endearing  the  greeting  of  fond 
and  contsnted  parents,  and  of  the  chosen 
maiden,  though  at  first  this  latter  may  play 
the  coy,  holding  herself  alocf  with  an  ailing 
lamb,  by  way  of  pretext,  cradled  in  her  arms. 
Easter  moi-ning.  indeed,  the  last  coquettish 
subterfuge  is  finally  relinquished  ;  banns  are 
called  in  church  and  posted  on  the  bai'Uyard 
g^te  at  the  mairie,  and  after  high  mass  the 


observed  to  smile  only  on  one  side  her  face, 
as  country  folk  say.  Yet  honest  gratitude 
and  common-sense  have  gained  the  day,  and 
our  good-wife  promises  to  solace  her  pride 
with  such  a  we<lding-feast  as  shall  make  the 
country-side  ring. 

Meanwhile  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  for  the 
farmers'  busy  season  again  approaches,  which 
admits  neitlier  feasting  nor  dallying  by  the 
way.  For  this  reason  the  favoured  hymeneal 
months  are  January  or  early  February,  when 
dairy  work  ebbs  at  its  lowest,  and  sodden 
furrows  clog  the  plough ;  then  our  peasant 
feels  well  inclined  to  stretch  his  legs  at  a 


roQsinfr  wedding  dance,  and  willingly  pro- 
tracts the  spoi-t  tlirough  the  best  days  of  a 
week.  At  Jolivert,  accordingly,  prepara- 
tions are  pressed  forward,  and  before  the 
af^le  trees  have  tthaken  out  their  close 
^£k  buds,  or  the  adventurous  cherry  lost  its 
wind-blown  garland,  the  close  and  threshing 
fioor  are  swept  and  garnished,  lanterns  sus- 
pended froia  beam  and  bough,  barrels  of 
dder  set  on  tap,  holocausts  of  poultry  sacri- 
6ced  (as  many  fat  ducka,  geese,  or  pullets  as 
guests  invited  is  considered  a  reasonable  pro- 
Tinon),  not  to  mention   huge   trenchers  of 


fairer  dower  of  fresh  good  looks,  sound 
health,  and  bomie  volontl — expi-essive  phrase 
in  the  peasant  vernacular — than  this  little 
farm  loss  ;  certainly  her  lover's  eyes  can  iind 
no  liaw  to  criticise  from  the  hem  of  her  neat 
black  stuff  gown,  guiltless  of  frill  or  fur- 
below, to  the  crown  of  artificial  orange 
blossoms,  assumed  in  honour  of  her  rise  in 
station,  and  white  tulle  veil  floating  in 
streamers  on  each  side  her  blushing  face. 
The  brave  gar^n  himself  never  appeared  to 
less  advantage  than  in  his  ill-cut  suit  of 
funereal  broadcloth,  unrelieved  save  by  the 


tmiled  beef,  roast  mutton,  and  howls  of  salad 
■bcncbed  io  cream  and  vinegar.  Ia 
Marguerite's  modest  trousseau  has  long  since 
puned  through  the  leagive  de  noce,  when, 
foilowinfi;  country  custom,  maidens  alone 
■ere  allowed  to  handle  thp  linen,  amid 
Kpecial  merry-making  and  a  profuse  display 
of  wedding  favours  fluttering  along  the 
rkith«s-Une.  Mure  Jolivert  sighs  a  little  as 
niie  rt>calls  the  acre  of  greensward  whitened 
tw  her  own  bridal  outfit,  and  the  plethoric 
«motre  which  followed  her  to  her  husband's 
boose.     But  after  all  no  bride  could  show  a 


flaming  red  rose  of  traditional  usage  which 
he  wears  conspicuously  over  bis  heart,  com- 
panion to  a  modest  white  rose  the  bride 
has  pinned  to  her  right  corsage.  The  double 
ceremony  consummated  at  matTte  and  church 
{in  rural  Calvados  marriage  without  the 
Nicrament  is  esteemed  little  short  of  actual 
disgrace),  our  joyous  wedding  party  reptiirs 
to  the  convoy  of  chanretteg  which  attends 
ckez  Pire  Bonnechfere.  Arrived  at  the 
farm  gate  halt  is  called,  for  first  it  is 
necessary  that  a  consecrated  cross  should 
pass  before,  and  find  lodgement  in  the  bridal 


chamber,  thus  securing  Heaven's  blessing  on 
the  new  meaage.  Below  stairs  the  feast  is 
already  Hpread,  and  robust  appetites  are 
sliarpened  to  a  famishing  point ;  and  now  it 
behoves  our  hold  liridegroom  that  he  prove 
the  stamina  of  which  he  is  made,  for,  dotiing 
coat  fov  apron,  not  only  must  he  serve  the 
first  platter,  itnd  caper  attendance  with 
foaming  cider  jug  through  a  protracted  meal 
of  three  hours  or  more— quick  with  his  retort 
as  well,  and  preserving  always,  in  the  face 
of  outrageous  provocation,  an  imperturbable 
temper — but  moi-eover  he  must  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  kad  the  dance  on  thegrixnary 
fioor,  without  Hugging  or  favour,  far  into  the 
night.  Well  for  the  unfortunate  youth  and 
his  hardly  less  ill-used  bride  when  the  rude 
revels  are  finally  wound  up  by  the  scramble 
for  the  bride's  garter,  the  draft  of  hot  spiced 
wineandothereuriousobservances,  resembling 
notalittlethobe  "mighty  gay"  wedding  sports 
of  which  graceless  old  Pepys  makes  frequent 
mention  in  his  Diary,  and  even  the  serious 
Evelyn  refers  to  as  common  custom  among 
all  classes  at  tliat  period.     Relays  of  stout 


garfont  keep  the  dancing  going  almost  with- 
out intermiesion  day  in  and  out,  snatching 
sleep  as  beet  they  may  on  a  neighbouring 
hay-loft ;  and 


where  the  solid  elders,  whose  dancing  time  is 
past,  devote  themselves  with  Homeric  capacity 
to  a  meal  which  can  scarce  fail,  eventually, 
in  its  effects  ou  the  best-seasoned  toper  among 
them.  Small  wonder  if  that  nobler  animal 
the  horse  finds  good  occasion  for  his  sober 
sense  and  patience  in  zig-zagging  his  home- 
ward way,  while  the  last  notes  of  our  wedding 
/eU  die  away  in  horrid  discord  along  the 
mist-hung  valleys.  But  to-morrow  the  hot 
"  arrow-shooting  "  sun  will  arouse  the  slug- 
gard from  his  drunken  sleep,  and  a  spring 
breath  quicken  the  earth  through  all  its 
heavy  furrows.  "  Labor,  actus  in  orbem,  redit 
agricolis,  atque  annus  volvitur  in  se  per  sua 
vestigia." 

Makv  Mather. 


I  VERY  year  thoiisiiiids 
of  English  and  Ameri- 
cans go  on  i-ilgi-iniage 
toa  sleepy  little  market 
H>im  BjDuiig  the  pliicid  Avon  meadows.  They 
look  at  the  house  in  which  England's  greatest 
poet  was  born,  and  stare  at  his  grave  in  the 
sandstone  church  among  the  lime  und  elm 
trees.  But  few  of  those  thousands  ever  dream 
of  exploring  the  country  which  Shakspeara 
knew  so  well  and  observed  so  closely — that 
quiet,  peaceful,  old-world  Warwickshire,  in 
which  his  jouth  and  his  prime  were  spent. 

If  you  would  understand  Shakspeare's 
plays  aright,  go  out  into  the  villages  round 
about  his  native  place — villages  that  he  must 
have  known  well.  See  the  old  half-timbered 
houses  on  which  he  must  have  looked ;  listen 
to  the  b~peech  which  he  must  have  spoken  ; 
for  the  very  words  which  sometimes  puzzle 
the  student  are  still  in  use  among  the  country 
folk.  Gather  the  flowers  which  make  his 
plays  sweet  with  country  fragrance,  with 
freshness  of  hawthorn  buds,  and  hot  mint, 
and  damask  roses.  Look  at  the  names  on 
the  waggons  that  pass  you  on  the  shady 
roads  —  Hacket  and  Visor,  Perkes  and 
Jacques,  or  Jakes  as  they  often  spell  it  now 
—whose  owners  still  live  in  cosy  red  brick  or 
grey  stone  farms,  or  in  sunny  old  manor 
liouses,  and  you  will  know  more  of  Shak- 
speare  than  endless  commentaries  cun  tell 
yon. 


A  grave  and  peaceful  country  is  Warwiik- 
shire—- II  laiid  of  great  woods  and  llell^y 
fallows,  wiiii"  views  and  slow  streams,  big 
trees  and  rank  meadows,  fine  old  houses, 
and,  I  dare  say,  the  prettiest  villages  in  all 
England.  Withal  an  air  of  settledness  and 
abiding,  which  is  very  reposeful  to  the  spirit 
of  man  in  these  restless  days,  although  this 
tranquil  atmosphere  has  its  dangers  too.  For 
it  is  apt  to  engender  a  certain  sluggishness 
of  temperament,  a  deep-root«d  belief  in  the 
entire  superiority  of  "  the  heart  of  England  " 
over  every  other  county,  a  slight  contempt 
for  anything  unusual,  original,  or  out  of  the 
regular  groove  of  well-established  precedent 
— which  is  more  amusing  than  irrital^ng  to 
the  cosmopolitan  mind. 

Curiously  enough  the  two  traditions  which 
have  survived  about  Shakspeare  —  neither 
of  them  strictly  creditable,  but  both  essen- 
tially human — are  connected  with  the  country 
I'ound  about  Stratford,  and  not  with  the  town 
itself.  There  we  know  that  he  was  born, 
that  he  liought  New  Place  and  lived  there, 
that  he  was  buiied  in  the  giey  church  by 
the  silvery  Avon.  But  those  are  mere  bare 
facts.  We  accept  them  as  we  do  an  axiom 
of  Euclid,  and  to  some  minds  they  convey  as 
little  colour  as  the  statement  that  "  the  whole 
is  greater  than  its  part."  It  is  the  man  we 
want  to  realise.  And  it  was  a  living  man 
who  stole  the  deer  at  Chai-lecote  and  stuck 
up  the  lampoon  about  Justice  Shallow  on  the 
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worthy  Sir  Thomas's  new  park  gates.  A 
man  who  was  accomplished  in  all  woodcraft 
and  sport;  who  had  seen  Page's  fallow 
greyhound  "  outrun  on  Cotsall "  in  the  great 
coursing  matches  on  the  Cotswold  Hills — 
who,  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  that  in  those 
days  stretched  down  to  within  three  miles  of 
Stratford, 

"  lay  along 
Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  hrook  that  brawls  along  the  wood," 

watching  the  wounded  deer.  A  man  who 
had  groped  **  for  trout  in  a  peculiar  river  " 
—in  one  of  those  pretty  trout  streams  that 
run  down  from  the  Worcestershire  hills 
into  the  Avon  valley  —  who  had  watched 
the  "  hemshaws "  flap  up  slowly  from 
the  Avon  banks  and  tucking  back  their 
long  necks  upon  their  wings,  sail  off  to  the 
nearest  heronry.  A  man  too,  who  had  list- 
ened to  many  such  a  conversation  as  that 
inimitable  one  between  Justice  Shallow  and 
Silence — ^that  exquisite  study  of  the  fashion 
in  which  dull  country  brains  work,  with  its 
trite  sentimentalities  about  the  Psalmist  and 
death,  its  wearisome  allusions  to  old  Double 
and  the  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair, 
and  Shallow's  boastings  of  old  London 
exploits. 

The  other  tradition,  which  has  held  its  own 
in  spite  of  all  ridicule,  is  equally  human. 
It  has  to  do  with  a  region  but  little  known 
even  to  the  dwellers  in  South  Warwickshire, 
stiD  less  to  the  ordinary  visitor  to  Shak- 
speare's  birthplace.  About  eight  miles  down 
the  Avon  from  Stratford  lies  the  village  of 
Bidford.  Here,  in  Shakspeare's  day,  Norton, 
niine  host  of  the  Falcon,  brewed  a  famous 
ale  which  Sir  Aston  Cokain  celebrated  in 
1658  in  an  epigram  addressed  to  Mr.  Clement 
Rsher,  of  Wincot  (Wilmcote,  a  village  close 
to  Stratford).  Tradition  goes  on  to  say  that 
at  Bidford  there  were  two  drinking  clubs — 
the  Topers  and  the  Sippers.  On  a  certain 
Saturday,  it  would  appear,  that  Shakspeare 
with  a  company  of  friends  walked  over  from 
Stratford  by  the  pleasant  Evesham  road  to 
drink  a  match  with  the  topers.  But  when 
he  reached  Bidford  he  found  that  the  topers 
had  gone  off,  after  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
to  drink  a  match  at  Evesham.  The  sippers, 
however,  were  in  full  force ;  and,  as  they 
could  do  no  better,  Shakspeare  and  his 
friends  agreed  to  drink  a  bout  with  them  at 
the  Falcon.  So  powerful  was  Norton's  ale 
that  when  they  set  out  to  walk  home  to 
Stratford  they  got  no  further  than  the  top 
of  the  hill  above  the  village,  and  there  lay 
down  under  a  crab  tree  and  fell  asleep. 


Early  in  the  morning  they  were  awakened 
by  a  httle  ploughboy  whistling  as  he  went  to 
work  with  his  team.  Shakspeare  reproached 
him  for  breaking  the  Sablmth  by  going  to 
plough.  And  then  the  boy  told  him  it  was 
Monday  not  Sunday  morning.  The  poet  and 
his  friends  had  slept  right  through  the 
Sabbath.  The  friends  wished  to  go  back  to 
Bidford  and  begin  over  again  at  the  Falcon. 
But  Shakspeare  knew  he  had  had  all  the 
fun  that  was  to  be  got  out  of  that  carouse, 
and  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  eight 
villages  that  lay  within  sight  of  the  crab 
tree,  he  refused,  saying, 

"  There's  pipinK  Pebworth,  dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hillborough,  hungry  Grafton, 
Dudging  Exhall,  papist  Wizford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  drunken  Bidford." 

True  or  false  the  story  may  be — I  venture 
to  think  it  is  likely  to  be  more  true  than 
false.  Ijocal  tradition  generally  grows  up 
round  some  grain  of  truth.  From  time 
immemorial  the  eight  villages  have  been 
strung  together  in  .  the  dear  old  rhyming 
jangle,  and  the  Shakspearian  epithets  are 
still  commonly  applied  to  them.  A  country- 
man telling  you  an  anecdote  will  say,  "  Well, 
I  wur  going  up  the  hill  toward  Grafton — 
*  hungry  Grafton,'  you  know,  as  Shakspeare 
calls  it."  An  honoured  Warwickshire  friend 
who  knows  every  corner  of  his  native  county, 
tells  me  that  he  saw  the  crab  tree  standing 
when  he  was  a  small  boy.  It  was  cut  down  in 
1825,  and  its  stump  removed  by  Lady  Skip- 
with,  to  whom  the  manor-house,  Bidford 
Grange,  then  belonged;  some  say  because 
certain  Shakspearian  devotees  broke  down 
the  fences  in  visiting  it,  while  others  assert 
that  the  stump  was  gradually  disappearing, 
and  that  the  remains  were  taken  for  preserva- 
tion to  Bidford  Grange.  From  the  spot 
where  it  grew  you  can  see  all  the  villages — 
and  they  lie  geographically  in  the  same  order 
as  in  the  rhyme — beginning  with  Pebworth 
to  the  south-east,  the  direction  in  which  a 
man  would  naturally  look  on  waking,  to 
see  how  high  the  sun  was. 

Whether  the  whole  story  be  taken  as  it 
stands  or  no,  it  is  well  worth  the  while  of 
any  one  who  wishes  to  know  more  of  Shak- 
speare's country — of  the  influences  which 
surrounded  him  from  his  childhood,  of  the 
"  local  colour "  which  pervades  all  his  writ- 
ings, to  explore  the  old  villages  that  lie  about 
Stratford.  And  it  was  in  a  joyfully  expectant 
frame  of  mind  that  we  set  forth  on  a  hot 
June  day  to  make  a  round  of  some  twenty- 
five  miles  among  them. 

T 
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Out  first  halt  was  a,t  CliSord  Chambers,  a 
village  of  a  few  well-to-do  cottages  on  the 
StouT,  two  or  three  miles  from  Stratford. 
Beside  the  quaint  little  church  stands  a 
splendid  old  block  and  white  half-timbered 
house— a  long,  low  house,  with  diamond  panes 
in  bay  windows  that  hang  out  from  the  walls 
on  carves  wooden  sills  with  a  queer  little 
pent-house  roof  of  red  and  yellow  tiles  to 
protect  them,  and  an  outside  Etairwaj  at  the 
south  end.  It  is  as  perfect  a  house  of  the 
kind  as  one  can  find,  and  stands  well  back 
from  the  road  in  what  must  have  been  a  nice 
old  garden  when  it  was  used  as  the  Bectory. 
The  garden  now,  however,  is  rather  dilapi- 
dated, yet  it  still  boasts  a  gorgeous  clump  of 
real  old  crimson  mule-pinks  which  are  so  hard 
to  get  now-a-days.  But  the  pride  ot  Clifford 
Chambers  is  its  manor-house.  Tall  white 
gates  in  a  high  brick  wall  with  stone  coping, 
bar  the  end  of  the  turf-bordered  road  that  is 
called  in  courtesy  the  village  street.  Within 
the  gates  stands  the  old  house — its  front 
ezceUent  Queen  Anne — red  brick,  stone  trim- 
mings, solid  windows  with  thick  white  frames; 
while  at  the  back,  beyond  a  courtyard  round 


three  sides  of  which  the  house  runs,  rises  a 
much  higher  building.  This  is  apparently 
late  James  I. — all  brown  plaster  over  stone  ; 
windows  with  heavy  wooden  mullions ;  fine 
old  chimney-stacks  with  the  chimneys  set  on 
edgewise;  the  whole  roof  of  both  buildings 
covered  with  stone  tiles  from  the  Gloucester- 
shire hills. 

We  peeped  through  the  bars  of  the  white 
gates  that  rose  so  stetely  between  their  stone 
pillars  surmounted  by  balls,  and  were  pre- 
sently invited  in  by  the  courteous  owners, 
whose  forbears  have  lived  there  from  time 
immemorial.  A  delicious  old  garden  lay 
inside  the  high  walls,  untouched  by  the  baud 
of  the  modemiser ;  a  straight  broad  gravel 
drive  led  up  to  the  front  door,  with  straight 
smooth  borders  on  either  side  filled  with  every 
sort  and  kind  of  fragrant  old  flower — clovo 
pinks,  mule  pinks,  white  pinks,  pausies  and 
columbines,  snapdragon  and  larkspur. 

"  The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushin);  shame,  another  white  de^wir, 
A  third  nor  red  nor  while  had  stol'n  of  both 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath.' 
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BeTond  the  borders,  quince  and  apple  and 
nat  trees  grew  among  peas  and  potatoes 
be^de  green  alleys  under  the  sunny  walls, 
and  on  a  aide  lawn  near  the  houee  stood  an 
ancient  mulberry  tree,  propped  up  with  many 
pasts,  yet  still  bearing  plenty  of  the  fruit 
Titania  ordered  with  "  apricocks  and  dew- 
berries "  for  Bottom's  repast. 

Inside  the  house  everything  of  course  was 
oak ;  there  were  big  eighteenth-century 
paoellinga  in  the  dining-room ;  and  small 
pmels  all  paiDt«d,  evidently  part  of  the 
older  houBe,  in  a  delightful  little  sittjng-room 


the  little  mill-bridge.  Shakspeare  must  have 
kuown  that  still  pool  with  the  green  sedges 
on  its  banks,  for  a  pleasant  path  leads  down 
to  Stratford  tlm>ugh  the  fields  by  the  river 
side ;  and  although  the  manor-house  was 
probably  built  soon  aiter  his  death,  the  black 
and  white  rectory  had  been  standing  for  many 
years  when  he  wandered  over  the  country 
round  about  his  home. 

The  road  from  Clifford  Chambers  to  Mars- 
ton  Sicca  is  excellent  and  admirable,  as  far 
as  being  wide,  smooth,  and  flat:  but  like 
some  other  excellent  and  admirable  things  it 


certain  that  hidden  away 
ihould  find  greut  jars  of  fragr&nt  pot-pourri 
made  from  the  petals  of  the  damask  rosee, 
for  "  of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest 
odours  made."  It  was  a  pretty  summer 
lactnre  altogether  as  we  turned  away  :  open 
windows  and  doors ;  roses  everywhere ;  a 
pink  cotton  gown  flitting  to  and  fro  within 
the  shady  house ;  while  beyond  the  old  moat, 
DOW  part  of  a  meadow,  the  pink  and  white 
stars  of  the  wild  rose  shone  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground  among  the  branches  of  black  fir 
bees. 

Outside  the  garden  a  farm  road  led  down 
to  a  mill  on  the  Stour.  The  sti'eam  crept 
iMily  under  shady  trees  through  the  green 
nieadows,  and  widened  into  a  quiet  pool  below 


to  keep  bis  furrow  straight  with  the  plough- 
share jumping  this  way  and  that  through  the 
solid  clods  as  hard  as  stone.  Heavy  hedgerow 
elms  overshadow  the  road,  the  monotonous 
green  only  broken  here  and  there  by  a  cascade 
of  wild  roses  over  a  bank,  or  a  great  elder 
tree  with  creamy  white  flowers.  And,  worst 
of  all,  the  heavy  pall  bangs  over  all  the 
land  of  Birmingham  smoke,  which,  with 
a  northerly  wind,  blots  all  the  colour  out  of 
the  country,  turns  the  blue  sky  to  a  dull 
brown,  makes  dusky  shadows  under  the  elm 
tops,  and  hides  the  distance  in  a  thin  veil  of 
London  fog.  We  were  willing  to  admit  that 
in  this  case  Mr.  Ruskin's  sb'ong  language 
about  the  "  devil's  storm-cloud "  is  fully 
justified.     This   colourless   sky  is  a  serious 
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matter  in  the  Midlands.  Day  after  day  goes 
by  fine  and  cloudless,  but  without  a  ray  of 
direct  sunlight,  while  some  traveller  from 
town  tells  one  that  as  far  as  Oxford  the 
country  was  bathed  in  sunshine.  Korth  of 
Oxford  the  colour  faded,  the  sky  turned 
grey,  an  impalpable  film  of  brownish  vapour 
hung  over  every  distant  view,  dulling 
and  deadening  everything.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  wholly  due  to  our  monster  neighbour 
Birmingham ;  for  with  an  east  wind  the  effect 
is  sometimes  as  disastrous  to  the  unhappy 
artist,  whose  only  chance  of  salvation  is  a 
south  or  south-west  wind. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  is 
given  over  to  high  cultivation.  Steam  ploughs 
and  other  modern  agricultural  atrocities  are 
fast  making  men  forget  how 

"  To  plow  and  sow, 
To  reap  and  mow, 
And  be  a  farmer's  boy." 

The  monotonous  stretch  of  arable  land  is 
only  broken  here  and  there  where  some  little 
river,  as  the  Stour  or  the  Arrow,  creeps 
dewn  through  loamy  banks  to  tl^e  Avon. 
Then  in  a  moment  the  dull  fallow  disappears, 
and  you  find  yourself  in  a  green  oasis  of  soft 
rich  meadow,  yellow  with  buttercups  and  pink 
with  ragged-robin,  the  stream  bordered  with 
willows  whose  cool  grey-green  leaves  are  a  deli- 
cious relief  after  the  black-green  of  the  elms. 
Splendid  trees  though  they  are,  it  is  possible 
to  have  rather  too  much  of  our  "  Warwick- 
shire weed."  The  one  redeeming  part  of  the 
landscape  on  our  way  to  Marston  was  Meon 
Hill,  a  detached  outlying  spur  of  the  Cots- 
wolds,  which  rises  all  alone  from  the  plain. 
Even  the  elms,  which  we  were  a  little  disposed 
to  grumble  at,  looked  well  against  the  back- 
ground of  its  blue  slopes  shrouded  in  the 
smoke  veil. 

"  Dancing  Marston "  showed  no  signs  of 
hilarity :  but  an  old  inhabitant  of  Pebworth 
says  that  he  can  remember  when  there  were 
celebrated  morris-dancers  at  Marston,  who 
used  to  go  about  and  dance  at  all  the  wakes 
and  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  few  old 
brick  and  timber  cottages  were  smothered  in 
elder  trees,  which  here  grow  to  an  immense 
size.  There  are  so  few  flowers  save  roses  in 
the  June  hedgerows  of  Warwickshire  that 
one  welcomes  the  great. creamy  panicles  of 
the  elder  blossom  at  a  distance,  though  they 
are  a  dirty  white  at  best,  and  though  their 
stuffy  smell  is  unendurable  at  close  quarters, 
and  though  Shakspeare  has  many  a  hard 
word  for  "  the  stinking  elder  " — the  tree  on 
which  Judas  hanged  himself,  according  to  the 


English  tradition.  The  little  church  was 
remarkable  only  for  its  ugliness,  and  its  four 
vanes,  each  pointing  in  a  different  direction. 
That  was  all  that  we  could  discover,  save  and 
except  that  in  the  churchyard,  all  covered 
with  sweet  new-mown  hay,  we  found  a  quaint 
old  tombstone  with  a  nice  grisly  carving  on 
it,  pronounced  to  be  '*  a  death's  head  eating 
a  sunflower." 

But  hunger  probably  dulled  our  wits.  We 
found  that  after  luncheon  we  were  much 
more  inclined  to  tolerate  even  the  smoke- 
cloud  and  the  elm  trees,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  "  Piping  Pebworth "  the  country 
seemed  charming. 

Pebworth  is  certainly  calculated  to  put  one 
in  good  humoiu*.  An  unexpected  hill  springs 
suddenly  from  the  flat — a  most  pleasant  sur- 
prise— and  the  village  street,  crowned  by  the 
church  right  at  the  top,  is  built  up  the  steep 
hillside.  Over  the  old  walls  of  old  houses — 
many  of  them  sixteenth-century  buildings- 
tumbled  masses  of  roses — :roses  yellow  and 
white  and  red  and  pink;  roses  not  only 
damask  but  damasked,  deep  cherry-colour 
stained  and  blotched  with  purple;  delicious 
old  roses  that  could  not  flourish  in  modem 
gardens,  and  have  probably  been  growing  in 
Pebworth  since  Shakspeare  drank  beer  at 
the  village  inn.  If  the  almost  mythical 
**  musk-rose  "  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  one 
might  hope  to  come  upon  it  in  a  Pebworth 
garden.  There  were  moss  roses  and  cabbage 
roses,  yellow  briars  and  Scotch  briars,  maiden's 
blush  and  York  and  Lancaster  in  the  cottage 
gardens  and  on  almost  every  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  while  their  gorgeous  modem 
cousin,  Mareckal  Niely  hung  all  over  great 
balls  of  gold,  climbed  up  the  Rectory  close 
by. 

The  view  from  the  little  churchyard  is 
delightful.  The  warm  red  chimneys  of  the 
cottages  below  our  feet  an4  the  dark  masses 
of  the  nearer  elms  are  set  against  the  blue 
background  of  Meon  Hill  some  five  miles 
away ;  and  the  flat,  rich  vale  beneath  is 
broken  by  soft  lines  of  heavy  hedgerow 
timber,  or  still  heavier  groups  gathered  closely 
about  red-roofed  farm-houses  or  old  church 
towers. 

Altogether  Piping  Pebworth — where  most 
of  the  boys  to  this  day  play  concertinas  or  penny 
whistles — pleased  us  greatly ;  and  we  left  it 
with  regret  which  became  the  more  poignant 
as  we  found  that  the  country  lying  between  it 
and  Bidford  was  even  duller  than  that  towards 
Marston.  Meon  Hill  had  sunk  out  of  sight, 
and  the  Cotswolds  were  so  shrouded  in  smoke 
that  it  was  only  by  a  good  deal  of  faith  and 
by  straining  our  eyes  that  we  could  realise 
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e  at  all.  Early  in  epring-time 
if  the  moment  to  see  thits  district,  for  every 
bed|pe  is  full  of  pear  trees^big  timber  trees 
— Uk()  when  they  are  in  full  flower  the  country 
.  knkii  like  one  vajit  orchard.  These  pears  are 
comiDonty  suppoHed  to  be  wild  ;  they  undoubt- 
edly grttw  far  away  from  any  habitation  : 
hot  whether  they  are  really  indigenous  or 
phated  for  the  sake  of  making  perry  without 
wkAing  the  land  by  turning  meadows  into 
■FhArda  I  know  not.  In  any  caae  the  hard 
pf^ea  of  their  foliage  and  their  straight  upper 


shoots  are  a  distinct  feature  in  the  landscape ; 
and  when  they  Btand  in  long  rows  by  the 
side  of  some  farm  road  they  give  a  curiously 
foreign  look  to  the  country. 

About  a  mile  from  Pebworth  we  turned 
into  the  great  Bomau  road,  the  Icknield 
Street,  which  runs  from  Weston  Subedge,  just 
below  the  Cotswold  Hills,  straight  down  to 
Bidford,  and  thence  by  Aicester  and  Birming- 
ham to  Lichfield,  where  it  joins  the  Watling 
Street. 

Bidford  lay,  all  red-roofed  and  tiunshiny,  in 
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the  quiet  Avon  valley,  ae  we  reached  the  old 
bridge,  beloved  of  sketchers,  with  its  many 
arches  all  of  different  shapes,  heights,  and 
sizes.  We  wandered  out  into  the  meadows 
golden  with  buttercups,  and,  yielding  to  the 
irresistible  fascination  of  a  river,  idled  away 
half  an  hour  on  its  banks,  and  watched  the 
eddying  swirls  in  the  brown  water,  and  the 
dusty-feathered  sand-martins  hawking  over 
the. beds  of  giant  rushes  for  caperers,  and  the 
placid  cows  feeding  in  the  rich  grass,  and  the 
silvery  willows  down  stream  set  in  the  grey 


The  little  cart-wasning  group,  the  ostler 
looking  after  our  horses  in  the  yard  of  the 
White  Lion,  and  two  cats  in  a  window,  were 
the  only  signs  of  life  we  saw  in  Bidford. 
The  Falcon  Inn,  where  Shakspeare's  famous 
carouse  took  place,  lies  some  little  way  up  the 
village  street— a  tine  old  house  with  mullioned 
windows  of  white  stone.  It  has  long  ceased 
from  its  ancient  use,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  a 
bettermost  cottage.  The  oak  table  from  it 
has  been  removed  to  its  successor,  the  modem 
White  Lion ;  and  the  chair,  in  which  tradi- 


arches  of  the  bridge.  Bed-tiled  houses  crept 
along  the  riverside  in  an  irregular  Une  broken 
here  by  a  tree,  there  by  a  patch  of  garden, 
up  to  the  gay  flower-beds  and  black  cedar 
in  front  of  the  ugly  church.  A  bare-footed 
man  was  washing  a  cart  on  the  opposite  bank 
with  bucketfuls  of  water  from  the  river  that 
made  a  cool,  pleasant  splash  as  he  threw  each 
one  against  the  wheels.  A  woman  with  a 
baby  in  her  armit,  and  a  flock  of  children, 
one  in  a  scarlet  shawl,  stood  by  watching 
with  intensest  interest. 


tion  says  that  Shakspeare  sat  at  the  drinking 
bout  of  the  topers  and  sippers,  is  shown  at 
his  birthplace. 

Whether  or  not  Bidford  keeps  up  its  very 
unenviable  reputation,  I  leave  it  to  others  to 
decide.  To  the  explorer  it  is  a  charming  type 
of  the  Avon  valley  villages,  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  stone  villages  of  the  high  grounds 
of  Worcestershire,  which  begin  within  a  few 
miles. 

From  "  Drunken  Bidford  "  to  "  Beggarly 
Broom,"  our  way  lay  for  a  couple  of  miles  by 
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a  footpath  across  the  fields,  most  of  them 
dull,  well-ordered  wheat,  bean,  and  potato 
fields.  But  among  them  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  a  perfect  wild  garden — a  waste 
place — torn  up  some  two  or  three  years  back 
by  the  hideous  steam  cultivator,  and  then  for 
some  unknown  reason  allowed  to  lapse  into 
wildness  again. 

"  Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  aud  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon,  while  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery." 

Long  may  the  coulter  rust  before  it  touches 
that  glorious  field.  For  besides  rank  fumitory 
it  is  crimson,  scarlet  with  poppies — such 
poppies  as  I  have  never  seen  before,  growing 
in  great  single .  groups  among  yellow  butter- 
caps,  and  white  daisies,  and  little  blue  forget- 
me-nots,  and  delicate  grasses,  foxtails  and 
cocksfoot,  and  coppery  dock  fiowers.  Each 
plant  seemed  more  perfect  than  the  last,  each 
^wer  of  a  more  glorious  shade,  from  vivid 
scarlet  to  almost  black  crimson.  There  must 
be  some  witchery  about  this  paradise  of  fore- 
ground stndies.  Last  October  it  was  just  as 
fine,  and  was  immortalised  in  oil,  in  water 
colours,  in  black  and  white ;  and  at  the  end  of 
dght  months  it  is  as  fresh  and  exquisite  as 
ever,  sitting  again  for  its  picture  and  praying 
to  be  painted. 

Decorated  with  great  bouquets  of  the 
brilliant,  fast-fading  blossoms,  we  left  the 
poppy  waste  with  a  sigh,  wondering  whether 
they  were,  as  some  believe,  "the  canker- 
blooms  "  of  which  Shakspeare  speaks.     Cross- 


ing a  dusty  high  road  we  turned  down  a  bye 
way,  past  little  lonely  cottages  smothered  in 
flowers — arches  of  honeysuckle  over  the  gate- 
way, cabbage  and  moss  roses  running  riot  in 
the  borders,  pale  Canterbury  bells  in  rows 
against  the  box  hedges — and  soon  found  our- 
selves by  the  Arrow  that  babbled  down  under 
the  cool  shade  of  its  willows,  through  meadows 
where  early  hay  was  being  cut. 

Broom  more  fully  justifies  the  Shak- 
spearian  epithet  than  any  other  of  the  villages 
we  saw.  It  is  a  beggarly  little  place — a  group 
of  poor  tumble-down  old  houses,  their  garden 
hedges  made  of  thin  slabs  of  stone  a  yard  or 
more  high  and  almost  as  wide,  set  up  on  end. 
The  people  look  poor  and  squalid,  at  least 
the  few  we  could  see,  notably  a  ragged  child 
in  blue  cap  and  tattered  jacket  who  was 
cutting  weeds  with  a  sickle  by  the  roadside. 
The  only  thriving  establishment  in  the  village 
seemed  a  big  steam  mill,  in  front  of  which 
three  fat  horses  were  waiting  with  a  waggon, 
that  when  loaded  with  sacks  of  fiour,  went 
splashing  through  the  ford  just  below.  Broom, 
however,  was  a  scene  of  wild  excitement,  for 
it  was  overrun  with  a  number  of  disciples  of 
the  gentle  craft — black-coated  persons  from 
Birmingham  with  blue  fishing-tickets  in  their 
hats.  All  the  children  in  the  callage — some 
dozen  at  most —  crowded  round  the  fishermen. 
But  sport  was  poor. 

"  The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait," 

any  more  than  the  wary  gudgeon — if  he 
exist  at  all — in  French  rivers. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Bepohe  I  begin  my  address  I  should  like 
to  express  the  great  pleasure  I  feel  in  being 
allowed  to  speak  on  the  affairs  of  the  drama 
to  such  an  audience  as  this.  To  be  a  member 
of  this  club  implies  an  earnest  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  drama  for  its  own  sake, 
not  aa  an  idle  amusement  for  a  vacant  hour, 
but  as  the  serious  and  noble  art  which  has 
for  its  end  the  portrayal  of  all  the  varying 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  all  the 
chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life,  a 
devotion  which  takes  practical  shape  in  your 
constant  attendance,  oftentimes  at  great  in- 
convenience, at  all  first  night  performances, 
and  in  your  discussion  of  them  week  after 
week.  But  it  is  not  as  lovers  only  of  the 
drama  that  I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you,  it 
is  also  as  judget  of  the  drama  that  I  am  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  over  its 
prospects  with  you.  I  hail  the  formation 
and  continuance  of  this  club  a^  a  very  hope- 
ful augury  for  the  future  of  the  English 
drama. 

The  verdicts  passed  on  a  new  play  are 
often  so  contradictory  and  fluctuating,  there 
is  so  much  uncertainty  alike  in  critical  and 
profeasiooal  as  in  public  taste,  that  a  body  of 
opinion  formed  by  a  circle  of  habitual  play- 
goers after  deliberation  and  debate,  must  be 
of  great  value  and  weight  to  authors,  actors, 
managers,  and  the  general  pubUc. 

With  so  much  of  a  preface,  I  will  proceed 
to  my  address,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  please 
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forget,  and  to  let  me  foi^t,  any  small  efforts 
of  my  own,  and  come  amongst  you  as  a 
playgoer  to  discuss  with  playgoers  the 
prospects  of  the  drama,  what  direction  the 
present  movement  of  public  interest  is  likely 
to  take,  and  how  far  it  can  be  governed  and 
controlled,  and  forced  to  take  a  right  diroc- 
tion.  And  I  will  ask  you  to  forgive  me  and 
have  patience  with  me  if  I  am  wrong  in 
thinking  you  would  wish  me  to  deal  with 
this  matter  in  the  most  serious  and  earnest 
spirit  of  which  I  am  capable. 

I  suppose  the  first  thing  that  would  strike 
a  stranger  coming  to  England  to  report  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  drama  is  the  enormous 
and  ever-growing  popularity  of  the  theatre 
with  all  classes.  I  suppose  the  next  thing  that 
would  strike  him  is  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  original  modem  plays  of  high  excellence 
and  serious  import. '^  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
says,  "  With  Sheridan  we  may  say  that  the 
history  of  tbe  English  drama  closee."  tSx. 
Matthew  Arnold  nays,  "  I  see  our  community 
turning  to  the  theatre  with  eagerness,  and 
finding  the  English  theatre  without  organisa- 
tion, or  purpose,  or  dignity,  and  no  modem 
English  drama  at  all  except  a  fantastical 
one."  Again,  "  We  have  in  England  every- 
thing to  make  us  dissatisfied  with  tbe  chaotic 
and  ineffective  condition  into  which  our 
theatre  has  fallen.  We  have  the  remem- 
brance of  better  things  in  the  post,  and  the 
elements  for  better  things  in  the  future." 
'  *"  I  shall  constantly  use  the  word  "seriom" 
bont  my  address,  1  may  ns  well  explain  tbat  I 
18  apposed  to  "  farcical  '  and  "  bwleaqne,"  and 
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Mr.  George  Henry  Lewos  Bays  "  That  our 
iiram&  is  extim^  as  literature  no  one  veutures 
to  dispute." 

It  ii  true  that  all  these  criticisms  were 


the  I 


written  some  years 
time  a  teadeucy  towards  a  better  state  of 
tMngs  has  begun  to  show  itself.  But  at 
present  it  is  only  a  teudeucy,  a  symptom,  a 
foreshadowing.  And  looking  to  what  has 
actually  been  accomplished  in  the  interim,  it 
U  doubtful  whether  in  its  literary  aspect, 
atiter  of  these   distinguished  critics  would 


see  reason  to  alter  his  language  i 
of  the  stage  of  to-day. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  such  autfaorittes  as 
these  I  have  quoted  for  confirmation  of  the 
intellectual  poverty  of  the  modem  drama. 
It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  newspaper  com- 
ment that  matiagtirs  cannot  obtain  satis- 
factory original  plays  of  home-growth,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  manager  of  our  leading 
comedy  theatre  has  only  produced  one 
original  play  of  English  authorship  for  the 
last  eight  years,  and  is  now  contemplating  a 
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revival  of  a  French  adaptation ;  while,  if 
at  tlie  end  of  any  recent  year,  we  have 
turned  to  the  Bummary  of  plays  produced 
during  the  previous  twelve  months,  we  must 
have  been  forced  to  confess  that  though  the 
reapers  have  been  numerous,  the  harvest  of 
good,  sound,  ripe  grain,  fit  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  human  brains  and  hearts,  has  been 
miserably  Bmall.  I  hope  you  will  acquit  me 
of  coming  to  you  with  any   desire  to  carp 


and  find  fault  for  its  own  sake.  It  would 
be  for  pleasanter  to  stand  here  and  prophesy 
smooth  things  to  you,  to  congratulate  you 
and  the  general  body  of  playgoers  upon  the 
splendid  succession  of  modern  plays  you  have 
been  privileged  to  see,  and  to  congratulate 
my  brother-authors  and  myself  and  our 
managers,  upon  the  splendid  sums  of  money 
we  have  put  in  our  pockets  :  to  point  to  the 
crowded  houses,  the  enthusiasm,  the  runs  of 


several  hundred  nights,  and  to  ask  triumph- 
antly "When  has  the  drama  seen  sucb 
prosperity  1 " 

And  indeed  there  are  just  now  many 
reasons  for  hopefulness  and  congratulation 
in  the  condition  of  the  drama,  and  though 
there  are  also  many  reasons  for  fear  and 
anxiety,  there  are  none  for  despair.  Bat 
while  so  little  has  been  done  and  so  much 
remains  to  do  to  place  the  modern  English 
drama  on  an  equal  intellectual  footing  with 
its  sister  arts,  to  establish  an  authoritative 
school  of  modern  English  dramatic  literature, 
it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  rest  in 
and  be  thankful  for  what  has  already  been 
attained.  As  yet  our  hands  have  barely 
touched  the  plough- shafts,  and  it  is  not 
time  to  chant  harvest  thanksgivings.  No, 
if  we  wish  really  to  further  this  cause  of 
dramatic  art  in  England,  I  think  the  best 
frame  of  mind  for  us  all — managers,  authors, 
critics,  and  for  you  who  are  the  vanguard  of 
playgoers,  the  tasters  for  the  general  public — 
I  say  the  best  frame  of  mind  for  us  aU  to 
get  into,  and  to  remain  in  for  some  time  to 
come,  is  a  state  of  wholesome,  watchful 
discontent. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  modem  original  plays  of  lasting  value, 
and  I  have  also  mentioned  the  cause  to 
which  I  think  this  barrenness  may  be  traced — 
the  want  of  &p  authoritative  school  of  English 
playwriting.  I  do  not  mean  a  large  build- 
ing, with  titled  patrons,  and  printed  rules, 
and  paid  professors.  I  do  not  ask  for  the 
erection  of  forcing-houses  for  English  plays. 
I  only  beg  for  thorough  weeding  and  digging. 
We  have  a  school  of  English  poetry,  of  ■ 
English  music,- of  English  landscape,  of  Eng- 
lish jKirtrait  painting.  In  each  of  these  arts 
there  are  definite  severe  rules  and  tests  of 
excellence,  there  is  a  bar  of  trained  .and 
educated  opinion,  and  it  would  be  as  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  win  sudden  distinction 
and  influence  and  great  wealth  upon  some 
utterly  worthless  piece  of  work,  as  it  would 
be  for  him  to  produce  a  work  of  great  merit, 
without  receiving  something  like  adequate 
recognition. 

But  is  there  any  such  security  for  the 
reward  of  conscientious  di'amatic  work,  or 
any  such  safeguard  against  the  successful 
perpetration  of  incompetence  and  imposture  1 
I  can  only  assure  you  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  piece  at  any  theatre  is  to  all 
human  judgment  a  complete  lottery,  and  is 
as  impossible  to  predict  as  to  predict  which 
side  of  a  penny  will  fall  uppermost  if  you 
toss  it  into  the  air.  All  that  one  can  be 
certain  about  is  that  it  will  fall  definitely  on 
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le  dde  or  the  other  ;  there  is  no  middle  But  the  nucceas  of  a  bnd  play  works  a  fur 

;  either  flat  success  or  fla.t  failure  is      crueller  and  deadlier  injury  to  dramatic  art 


tolerably  certain. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  bit  of  drama- 
tic qtiackery  may  be  produced  to-morrow, 
ud  by  Ttrtue  of  extensive  advertising,  or 
practised  stage-management,  or  sensational 
iKeaery,  or  clap-trap  surprise  tricks,  or  by 
its  containing  some  vulgar  catch-word,  or 
bitting  some  transitory  mood  or  folly  of  the 


than  the  failure  of  a  good  one,  The  failure 
of  a  good  play  is  at  worst  a  negative  evil. 
Not  for  a  moment  need  the  author  of  any 
sincere  and  nobly-attempted  work  bewail 
that  it  does  not  take  such  an  immediate 
bold  upon  this  great  fickle  public  as  is 
implied  in  these  days  by  theatrical  success. 
With  the  examples  before  us  of  all  the  great 


populace,  or  by  virtue  of  some  unforeseen  but 
equally  unworthy  attraction,  may  draw  all 
London  to  a  theatre  for  a  twelvemonth ; 
*bile  it  is  quite  possible  that  by  reason  of 
rta  not  satisfying  some  unforeseen  and  perhaps 
Ignoble  appetite  of  the  public  a  play  of  lofty 
aims  and  literary  workmanship  may  utterly 
fiil ;  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a 
good  play  is  much  less  likely  to  fail  than  a 
bad  one  is  to  succeed. 


poets  who  have  had  to  endure  neglect  and 
contempt   and    evil   criticism,    what   can  it 

matter  tliat  any  dramatic  work  this  age  is 
likely  to  produce  should  also  have  to  endure 
a  season  of  adversity  and  censure  and  mis- 
understanding, and  win  its  way  to  immor- 
tality, if  it  win  it  at  all,  by  slowly  living 
them  down  I  No,  the  failure  of  a  good  play 
is  a  very  small  matter.  Good  work  is  eter- 
nally   recuperative,    and    self  assertive ;    it 
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cannot  be  choked  or  trampled  out  of  life. 
But  the  success  of  &  bad  play  works  fai-- 
reachiug  immeasurable  harm  to  dramatic 
art.  It  confirms  the  public  in  their  careless- 
ness and  in  their  nataral  taste  for  pretentious 
superficial  work.  It  confirms  the  manager 
in  the  hideous  belief  that  pecuniary  success 
can  only  be  won  by  more  and  more  consult- 
ing the  more  del:m.aed  taste  of  his  patrons. 
It  confirms  some  authors  in  the  bad  practice 
of  writing  down  to  the  public,  and  it  con- 


firms other  authors  in  their  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  their  best 
work.  It  lowers  the  tone  of  endeavour  for 
all.  Worst  evil  of  all,  the  success  of  a  bad 
play  blocks  the  way,  and  makes  it  impossible 
for  good  work  to  get  a  hearing.  For  re- 
member that  while  any  number  of  pictures 
may  be  painted,  and  any  number  of  poems 
published,  there  can  only  be  a  quite  limited 
number  of  plays  produceil,  that  is,  produced 
in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  an  attention 


to  detail,  to  stage-management,  and  to  other 
accessories,  as  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  We  cannot  hare  a  greater  number 
of  plays  than  we  have  theatres  of  repute  to 
give  them  a  home. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  very  carefully  the 
meaning  and  the  causes  of  this  uncertainty 
attending  the  production  of  a  play.  How  is 
it  when  author,  manager,  and  actors  have  all 
done  their  best  there  remains  such  a  terrible 
margin  of  doubt  whether  all  their  efforts 
have  not  been  in  vain,  and  whether  the  piece 
will  hit,  I  will  not  say  the  taste,  but  the 
taiour  of  the  public  1 

Take  the  case  of  a  landscape-painter  of 
recognised  talent  and  position  He  paints  a 
picture  for  this  year  s  Academy  be  gets  so 
much  money  so  much  praise  and  is  criticised 
in  such  and  such  a  way  He  wiil  paint  a 
picture  for  next  ^  ear  s  Academy,  putting 
into  it  the  same  amount  and  the  same  quality 
of  thought  and  study  and  handiwork,  and 
he  may  safelv  reckon  that  he  will  receive 
much  about  the  name  reward  of  money  and 
appreciation  He  may  be  a  httle  under- 
praised  or  underpaid  one  year  and  a  little 
overpraised  or  oierpaid  another  year,  but 
there  will  always  remain  for  steady  con- 
scientious work  of  a  certain  level  a  certain 
steady  aierage  I'ewaid  that  subject  to  very 
slight  variations  he  can  almost  certainly 
depend  upon 

But  how  IS  it  mth  a  dramatic  author ) 

It  IS  most  humiliating  for  any  one  who  has 
attained  any  small  measure  of  popular  favour, 
to  be  obliged  to  onfess  that  immense  public 
success  in  the  drama  of  to-day  may  be  much 
more  nearly  albed  to  such  widely-spread 
crazes  as  m  recent  yeais  have  afflicted  our 
nation  concerning  the  fate  of  Jumbo  and 
Mr  Arthur  Orton  than  to  any  worthy  kind 
of  renown  built  on  a  lasting  and  solid 
foundation 

I  do  not  say  that  any  great  theatrical 
success  will  ever  be  totally  devoid  of  merit, 
but  I  do  say  that  it  may  possibly  have  no 
higher  ment  than  that  of  tickling  vast 
crowds  of  pleasure-seekers  and  keeping  them 
from  lower  and  more  debasing  kinds  of 
amusement.  And  this  in  itself  is  perhaps  a 
relatively  high  merit,  and  all  that  we  can  at 
present  hope  for  in  a  large  proportion  of  our 
dramatic  entertainments.  But  as  long  as 
theatrical  success  is  doomed  to  partake  in 
some  measure  of  the  nature  of  a  public  craze, 
and  is  fanned  and  fostered  by  such  means  as 
keep  alive  public  interest  and  excitement  in 
ignoble  events  and  catastrophes  of  the  pass- 
ing hour,  so  long  must  the  drama  forfeit  and 
forget   its  natural   dignity  as   an   art,  and 
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descend  to  brawl  and  shout  in  the  nmrket- 
pUce  amongst  its  brother- vendors  of  quackery, 
uid  its  brother-exhibitors  of  monstroBity. 
And  so  long  will  authors  and  manftgers  re- 
maio  withoat  compass  or  nidder,  without 
guarantees  that  bad  work  will  fail  or  that 
gcmd  work  will  succeed. 

An  author  writes  a  play  and  finds  some- 
vhat  to  his  surprise  that  he  makes  the  fortune 
of  a  manager,  and  the  reputation  of  a 
theatre;  with  the  same  good  intentions  and 
the  same  level  of  workmanship,  he  writes 
another  play,  and  to  his  much  great«ir  surprise 
Gnijg  that  he  ruins  his  manager,  the  prestige 
of  the  theatre,  and  his  own  reputation. 
Instead  of  being  tolerably  ci^rtain  of  a  moder- 
ately fair  reward  for  conscientious  work, 
be  does  not  know  whether  all  his  months  of 
labour  wilt  be  repaid  only  by  hisses  and  hoot- 
ings,  or  whether  it  will  bring  him  enormous 
applause  and  profit.  I  ask  whether  that  art 
can  be  in  a  healthy  condition  in  which  its 
professors  and  experts  are  so  completely  at  a 
loss  that  they  do  nob  know  before  production 
whether  a  pla^y  is  good  or  bad,  and  whether, 
if  it  be  good,  it  will  succeed ;  an  art  in  which 
everything  is  so  precarious,  whimsical,  drift- 
ing, and  uncertain  that  the  final  verdict  of 
goodness  or  badness  is  i-egistered  by  some 
spasmodic  and  irresponsible  impulse  of  popu- 
lar caprice.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
uncertainty,  this  startling  inequality  in  the 
results  and  rewards  of  a  playwright's  work  1 
Does  it  mean  that  there  is  no  absolutely 
good  or  absolutely  bad  dramatic  work  J  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  play  except 
that  which  by  some  lucky  accident  may  hit 
the  unaccountable  and  momentary  fancy  of 
the  public,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  play 
except  that  which  by  the  lack  of  some  happy 
combination  of  circumstances,  may  fail  im- 
mediately to  draw  crowds  to  the  theatre ! 
Are  yon  content  that  the  test  of  success  in 
the  drama  shall  be  an  affair  in  which  blind 
chance  and  zealous  bill-posting  shall  play  the 
arbiters  1 

Because  if  it  is  so  determined,  all  that  one 
<Uk  do  is  to  leave  the  matter  alone,  for  all 
that  one  can  say  is  but  a  darkening  o£ 
counsel  by  words  where  no  knowledge  can 
be  obtained. 

Bat  I  do  not  think  you  will  rest  content 
in  the  easy  explanation  that  popular  success 
19  the  only  test  of  the  excellence  of  dramatic 
»ork.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  an  absolute  good  and  an 
absolute  bad  ia  play-writing,  and  that  this 
may  be  found  out  with  tolerable  certainty, 
and  may  be  maintained  in  spite  of  a  popular 
TMdict  to  the  contrary,  nay,  that  it  is  our 


duty  to  assert  this  standard  of  excellence 
until  we  have  redressed  the  present  grievous 
uncertainty  and  inequality  which  attends 
the  production  of  plays,  or  at  least  have 
done  all  in  our  power  to  redress  it.  Observe 
how  this  uncertainty  tends  to  demoralise 
and  disconcert  the  efforts  of  authors  and 
managers.  The  reward  for  a  successful  play 
is  very  great ;  there  is  a  prize  of  perhaps 


many  thousands  of  pounds  dangling  just 
above  our  heads  which  may  be  won  by  months 
of  patient  study  and  labour,  but  which  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  won  by  the  execution  of 
some  astonishing,  sensational  somersault. 
What  is  the  consequence  %  Authors  and 
managers  try  to  catch  the  crowd  by  some 
startling  novelty.  All  their  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce not  so  much  what  is  true,  as  what  is 


But  what  an  author  who  respects  himself, 
and  his  ai't  should  desire  is  not  the  chance  of 
Bcrambling  in  the  gutter  for  a  prize  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  biit  the  aeBurance  that  bis 
honest  work  shall  be  fairly  valued  and  shall 
bring  him  honest  bread  and  cheese. 

Now  I  think  that  all  who  are  interested 
.in  the  drama  are  concerned  to  bring  about  a 
condition  of  things  where  rewards  may  be 
tolerably  certain  and  equal,  where  good  work 
may  be  fairly  assured  of  instant  recognition 
and  BufGcient,  but  not  excessive  remuneration, 
and  where  bad  work  may  be  always  sure  of 
instant  condemnation  and  bankruptcy  and 
transportation  to  limbo. 

In  other  words,  we  are  concerned  to  break 
down  the  formation  of  a  ring  of  dramatic 
authorship,  and  to  establish  a  school  of 
dramatic  authorship.  And  this  school  of 
dramatic  authorship  cannot  exist  until  and 
unless  there  is  a  body  of  educated,  cultivated 
opinion  for  it  to  appeal  to  and  be  judged  by. 
While  the  English  public  remains  capricious 
and  fitful  in  its  judgments,  B^glisb  authors 


will 


I   capricious   and    fitful    in  their 


I  think  the  Playgoers'  Club  may  become  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  formation  of  a 
body  of  educated  public  opinion  on  dramatic 
art.  You  have  already  enormous  power  in 
your  incorporate  capacity  as  first  night  play- 
goers. For  my  own  part,  T  think  that  power 
han  been  in  the  main  ^sely  and  generously 
wielded.  If  first  night  audiences  have  been 
sometimes  righteously  severe  on  bad  plays,  I 
can  remember,  and  remember  most  gratefully, 
certain  occasions  when  they  have  been,  per- 
haps, more  than  wisely  enthusiastic  over 
some  very  middling  ones.  But  great  as  your 
power  is  as  individuals,  I  think  you  may 
grow  to  have  still  greater  power  in  your 
corporate  capacity.  When  it  becomes  known 
that  those  who  take  the  mo.<it  earnest  interest 
in  the  drama  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  promote  the  study  of  that  art,  and 
have  resolved  to  inquire  amongst  themselves 
what  is  a  good  play  and  what  is  a  bad  one, 
and  why  one  play  is  good  and  another  is  bad. 
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■nd  h&Ting  obtAined  whatever  knowledge  is 
BTulable  on  the  question,  have  resolved  to 
diffose  it,  and  have  raised  a  certain  standard 
whereby  plays  shall  be  judged,  and  have 
determined  to  encourage  aU  sincere,  earnest, 
ud  workmanlike  plays,  and  to  condemn  with 
the  strictest  rigour  all  slipshod,  insincere, 
pretentious,  make-believes  of  plays — -when 
this  becomes  known  I  do  not  see  bow  this 
dub  can  fail  to  command  immense  weight 
for  its  decisions,  or  to  become  an  increasing 
centre  of  influence  and  authority  upon  the 
questions  it  deals  with.  I  do  not  know  the 
ezsct  ec<^  and  limit  the  founders  of  this 
clnb  proposed  for  it ;  what  I  do  know  is, 
that  if  its  members  are  conscientious  and 
ilert  in  the  prosecution  of  its  aims  this 
Playgoers'  Club  may  become  one  of  the 
leading  forces  in  changing  for  the  better  the 
whole  tone  and  complexion  of  the  English 
diasia  of  the  future. 

Our  dnma  is  just  now  in  a  state  of  rapid 
transition ;  it  is  popular  with  the  masses  as 
«  recreation  and  a  spectacle,  but  it  has  not 
woo  for  itself  a  steadfast  position  as  an  art. 
Fifteen  years  ago  we  had  a  nearer  approach 
bo  a  school  of  authorship  than  we  have 
What  b  called  the  teacup-and-aaucer  school 
of  the  drama   was  then  in   the  ascendant. 
When  authors  and  actors  had  exactly  copied 
tuid  r^fftxluced  the  ease  and 
cvnrtesiea   and   foibles    and 
liUj^iesses  of  social  life,  they 
were  thought   to  have   at- 
tained    perfection.       Great 
passions  were  eschewed,  be- 
cause they  were  felt  to  be 
oat  of  place  in  a  drawing- 
room.     Moreover  it  was  ob- 
served, and  truly  observed, 
that    in    modem    life,    and 
especially  in  polite  life,  great 
emotion    is    studiously  con- 
cealed   and    repreased,    and 
conveyed  not  in  poetry,  but 
usually    in     very    common- 
pbee       language       indeed. 
Rosily,  we  be^n  to  doubt 
whether  there  was  in  modern 
life  any  capacity  for  great 
passion  or  emotion.    At  any 
rite,  if   these   did   exist,  it 
lepresentation  on  the  stage  would  be  some- 
what disturbing   to   family  audiences,    and 
might  endanger  our  placid  enjoyment  of  our 
el^ant  teacups  and  saucers.     The  essential 
weakness  of  t^t  school  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  never  occupied  itself  with  any  greater 
theme  than  a  contrast  of  manners  between  a 
Tidgar,  ttsnrping  middle  class,  and  a  decaying 


aristocracy.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
schooL  Throughout  its  whole  range  humanity 
has  no  greater  problem  to  solve,  no  deeper 
question  to  ask  itself,  than  how  the  pre- 
judices  of  these  two  classes  can  bo  best 
soothed,  and  accommodated  to  each  other. 
The  essential  strength  of  that  school  is  found 
in  the  improved  stage-management,  the  at- 
tention to  minor  details  of  accuracy,  and  the 
greater  air  of  vraiaemblanee  which  it  has 
imparted  to  almost  every  modem  play. 


nam  a  DroBhip  bf  Huob  Thomsok. 


A  distinct  vein  of  Mr.  Robertson's  iuflu- 
felt  their  ence  runs  through  almost  every  comedy,  and 
even  through  almost  every  melodrama  that 
has  since  been  produced  ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less necessary  and  helpful  to  the  formation 
of  a  future  school  of  English  drama  that  this 
phase  of  rendering  English  life  should  be 
passed  through.  And  all  homage  should  be 
rendered  to  its  founder  for  the  work  that 
be  did.    But  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  from 
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Asm  a  Drawing  bn  Huas  Thoiuom. 

ouTselveB  that  that  school  is  passing  away, 
and  that  the  next  step  forward  for  the 
English  drama  does  not  lie  in  that  direction. 
It  is  with  the  drama  as  it  is  with  painting,  the 
greatest  and  most  worthy  and  most  enduring 
things  cannot  be  rendered  in  exact  copy  of 
nature.  As  Kuskin  says,  "  You  can  paint  a 
cat  or  a  fiddle,  so  that  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  real  life,  but  you  cannot  paint  the  Alps 
in  such  a  manner."  So  it  is  with  the  human 
passions.  Certain  commonplace  aspects  of 
human  life  may  be  rendered  on  the  stage  in 
exact  reproduction  of  real  life.  Their  value 
or  non-value  in  a  play  will  depend  upon  the 
dramatist's  treatment  of  them,  and  upon 
their  juxtaposition  in  his  scheme.  Certainly 
the  dramatist  cannot  afford  to  neglect  even 
the  smallest  facta  of  human  nature,  the  most 
ordinary  talk,  the  most  every-day  occur- 
rences.   For  even  these,  by  judicious  contrast 


and  blending,  may  be  touched 
with  a  sense  of  eternity,  and, 
like  some  fraU,  delicate  shell 
imprisoned  in  the  rock,  may 
endure,  wrapped  round  with 
the  everlasting  hills. 

Thus  in  Shakespeare,  while 
at  one  moment  we  are  oTer- 
hearing  the  most  ordinary 
gossip  of  ordinary  English 
life,  the  next  moment  we 
are  caught  aloft  to  see  all  the 
vast  procession  of  humanity, 
and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  and  all  the  hells  that 
he  beneath  men  s  feet  It 
IS  this  very  contrast  this 
sudden  shifting  of  stand 
point  which  gives  value  to 
the  atartlmgly  faithful  paint 
mg  of  common  ei  ery-day 
life  in  Shakespeare 

AJid  unless  it  is  touched 
with  this  sense  of  eternity 
wrapped  round  with  the 
splendour  of  heroism  and 
imbedded  in  vt  hat  11  pnmary 
and  of  everlasting  import 
the  mere  reproduction  on 
the  stage  of  the  common 
place  details  of  e\eryday 
life  must  always  be  barren 
worthless  and  e^  anescent 
Because  a  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  real  ei  ery-day  bfe 
is  no  reason  for  putting  it 
ED  MCK."  on  the  stage.     Humdrum  is 

one  of  the  infinities.  Nothing 
is  so  untrue  and  so  unreal 
as  ultra-realism.  You  may 
station  yourself  in  Cheapside,  in  Regent 
Street,  or  in  Seven  Dials,  and  if  you  are  of 
a  discerning  mind,  you  will  probably  learn 
more  vital  truth  about  human  nature  in 
one  single  hour  than  you  will  learn  from 
a  hundred  modem  plays.  The  commonest 
street  incident  may  give  birth  to  "  thoughts 
that  lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  and  suggest 
as  "  obstinate  questionings,"  and  as  deep 
perplesitiea  as  troubled  the  soul  of  Hamlet 
or  of  Joh.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  a 
manager  should  send  his  scenic  artist  to 
Regent  Street  or  Seven  Dials,  and,  haviog 
provided  himself  with  a  calivas  and  paste- 
board representation  of  an  aspect  of  bricks 
and  mortar  that  is  not  worth  representing, 
should  then  engage  a  hundred  supers  to 
represent  an  aspect  of  humanity  that  is  not 
worth  representing.  No ;  there  is  but  one 
thing  that  is  worth  representing  on  the  stage 
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— the  heart  &nd  soal,  the  passione  and  emo- 
tions of  man.  All  else  is  seoondary,  eubeer- 
vient,  useful  only  as  it  helps  to  that  end. 
When  a  dramatist  haa  deafened  and  ten-ified 
OS  with  a  thousand  explosions,  he  has  done 
nothing ;  when  he  haa  anrpriiied  ua  with  a 
atnation,  he  has  done  nothing ;  when  a  atage 
manager  has  marshalled  his  thousand  aupers, 
and  (billed  them  into  graceful  attitudes  and 
impoeing  processionB,  he  haa  done  nothing ; 
when  a  acenic  artist  has  painted  for  us  milea 
upon  miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean,  we  are  yet 
onsatisGed,  or  we  ahould  be.  When  a  drama- 
tist  has  shown  us  the  inaide  of  any  one  human 
heart,  he  has  done  all.  I  said  just  now  that 
the  greatest  passions  could  not  and  ahould 
not  be  rendered  in  exact  imitation  of  nature, 
and  that  ao  rendered  on  the  stage  they  become 
valueless  and  untrue.  Nature  has  endless 
space  and  eternal  time  at  her  diapwal ;  she 
can  give  threescore  years  and  ten  to  her 
veaving  of  a  man's  life  ;  she  can  fill  in  every 
petty  detail  and  elaborate  to  its  utmost  every 
character.  But  the  dramatist  has  at  most 
three  hours  to  paint  for  you  a  dozen  or 
twenty  characters.  He  has,  therefore  to  be 
vivid,  succinct,  selective.  He  cannot  show 
joa  all  the  varying  aspects  and  truths  of 
character ;  he  can  only  show  you  the  most 
important  aspects,  and  the  most  vital  truths. 
Heroes  in  real  life  do  not  talk  in  blank 
Terse;  they  never  did.  Yet  it  is  eterually 
tme  and  right  fm-  Macbeth  and  Lear  to  spealc 
in  blank  verse,  because  in  this  way  their 
characters  are  aggrandised,  dignitied,  exalted, 
and  dissociated  from  all  that  is  transitory, 
petty,  mean,  and  inessential.  Alacbeth 
speaking  blank  verse  is  far  more  real,  more 
Lfue  to  nature,  than  a  modem  young  man 
making  love  on  the  stage  in  exact  imitation 
of  the  way  he  makes  love  off  the  stage.  The 
one  is  an  eternal  verity  of  lasting  import  and 
Ronaeqaences  to  humanity;  the  other  is  a 
comparatively  worthless  fact  which  has  no 
lasting  significance.      I    wish    to  presa  this 


point  upon  yon,  and  to  ask  yon  to  dwell  upon 
it,  namely,  that  a  mere  exact  copy  of  any 
incident,  or  the  reproduction  on  the  stage  of 
thinga  as  they  occur  in  real  life,  is  not  being 
true  to  nature  in  the  best  sense.     Nay,  if  it 
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excludes  the  higher  truths  and  grander 
aspects  of  character,  it  may  be  called  being 
false  to  nature.  I  will  illustrate  what  1 
mean,  and  I  will  beg  you  to  ponder  over  my 
illustration,  and  apply  it  in  any  modern 
instance  that  may  come  under  your  notice. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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Bt  Wilkik  Collins. 
(Tht  Sight  of  Tranttaiion  it  raened.} 


FIRST  EPOCH. 

ITALIANS    «re 
born  actors. 

At  this  conclu- 
sion I  arriried,  flit- 
ting in  a  Roman 
theatre  — now  many 
years  since.  My 
friend  and  travel- 
ling companion, 
Rothsay,  cordially 
agreed  with  me. 
Experience  had 
given  us  some  claim  to  form  an  opinion.  We 
had  visited,  at  that  time,  nearly  every  city 
in  Italy.  Wherever  a  theatre  was  open,  we 
had  attended  the  performances  of  the  com- 
panies which  travel  from  place  to  place  ;  and 
we  had  never  seen  bad  acting  from  first  to 
last.  Men  and  women,  whose  names  are 
absolutely  unknown  in  England,  played  (in 
modem  comedy  and  drama  for  the  most  part) 
with  a  general  level  of  dramatic  ability  which 
I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  the  theatres  of 
other  nations.  Incapable  Italian  actors  there 
must  be,  no  doubt.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
only  discovered  them,  by  ones  and  twoB,  in 
England  ;  appearing  among  the  persons  en- 
gaged to  support  Salvini  and  Ristori  before 
the  audiences  of  London. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  now  writing, 
the  night's  performances  consisted  of  two 
plays.     An  accident,  to  be  presently  related, 


prevented  us  from  seeing  more  than  the 
introductory  part  of  the  second  piece.  That 
one  act— in  respect  of  the  influence  which 
the  remembrance  of  it  afterwards  exercised 
over  Botbsay  and  myself — claims  a  place  of 
its  own  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  preseut 
narrative. 

The  scene  of  the  story  was  laid  in  one  of 
the  principalities  of  Italy,  in  the  byegone 
days  of  the  Carbonaro  conspiracies.  The 
chief  persons  were  two  young  noblemeo, 
friends  affectionately  attached  to  each  other, 
and  a  beautiful  girl  born  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  Ufa 

On  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  scene 
before  us  was  the  courtyard  of  a  prisoo. 
We  found  the  beautiful  girl  (called  Celia  as 
well  as  I  can  recollect)  in  great  distress  ; 
confiding  her  sorrows  to  the  gaoler's  daugh- 
ter. Her  father  was  pining  in  the  prisofi, 
charged  with  an  offence  of  which  he  was 
innocent ;  and  she  herself  was  suffering  the 
tortures  of  hopeless  love.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  confiding  her  secret  to  her  friend, 
when  the  appearance  of  the  young  noblemen 
closed  her  Ops.  The  girls  at  once  withdrew ; 
and  the  two  friends — whom  I  now  only 
remember  as  The  Marquis  and  The  Count — 
began  the  dialogue  which  prepared  us  for 
the  story  of  the  play. 

The  Marquis  has  been  tried  for  conspiracy 
against  the  reigning  Prince  and  bis  govern- 
ment; has  been  found  guilty,  and  is  con- 
demned to  be  shot  that  evening.    He  a 
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his  sentence  with  the  resignation  of  a  man 
who  is  weary  of  his  life.  Young  as  he  is, 
he  has  tried  the  round  of  pleasui*es  without 
enjoyment ;  he  has  no  interests,  no  aspir- 
ations, no  hopes ;  he  looks  on  death  as  a 
welcome  release.  His  friend  the  Count, 
admitted  to  a  farewell  interview,  has  invented 
a  stratagem  by  which  the  prisoner  may 
escape  and  take  to  flight.  The  Marquis 
expresses  a  grateful  sense  of  obligation,  and 
prefers  being  shot.  "  I  don't  value  my  life," 
he  says ;  <*  I  am  not  a  happy  man  like  you." 
Upon  this  the  Count  mentions  circumstances 
which  he  has  hitherto  kept  secret.  He  loves 
the  charming  Celia,  and  loves  in  vain.  Her 
reputation  is  unsullied  ;  she  possesses  every 
good  quality  that  a  man  can  desire  in  a  wife 
—but  the  Count's  social  position  forbids  him 
to  marry  a  woman  of  low  birth.  He  is 
heartbroken ;  and  he  too  finds  life  without 
hope  a  burden  that  is  not  to  be  borne.  The 
Marquis'  at  once  sees  a  way  of  devoting 
himself  to  his  friend's  interests.  He  is  rich ; 
his  money  is  at  his  own  disposal ;  he  will 
bequeath  a  marriage  portion  to  Celia  which 
will  make  her  one  of  the  richest  women  in 
Italy.  The  Count  receives  this  proposal  with 
a  sigh.  "  No  money,"  he  says,  **  will  remove 
tile  obstacle  that  still  remains.  My  father's 
fatal  objection  to  Celia  is  her  rank  in  life." 
The  Marquis  walks  apart — considers  a  little 
—consults  his  watch — and  returns  with  a 
new  idea.  "  I  have  nearly  two  hours  of  Ufe 
still  left,"  he  says.  "  Send  for  Celia :  she 
was  here  just  now,  and  she  is  probably  in 
her  father's  cell."  The  Count  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  'what  this  proposal  means.  The 
JfTarquis  explains  himselif.  ''I  ask  your 
permission,"  he  resumes,  '*  to  offer  marriage 
to  Celia — for  your  sake.  The  chaplain  of 
the  prison  will  perform  the  ceremony.  Be- 
fore dark,  the  girl  you  love  will  be  my 
widow.  My  widow  is  a  lady  of  title — a  fit 
wife  for  the  greatest  nobleman  in  the  land." 
The  Count  protests  and  refuses  in  vain.  The 
gaoler  is  sent  to  find  Celia.  She  appears. 
Unable  to  endure  the  scene,  the  Count  rushes 
out  in  horror.  The  Marquis  makes  his  offer 
ci  marriage,  and  excuses  it  by  appealing  to 
the  girl's  love  for  her  father.  If  she  becomes 
a  lady  of  rank,  she  will  be  in  a  position  to 
procure  the  liberty  of  the  innocent  old  man, 
whose  strength  is  fast  failing  him  under  the 
rigours  of  imprisonment.  Celia  hesitates. 
After  a  struggle  with  herself,  filial  love 
prevails,  and  she  consents.  The  gaoler 
aunounoes  that  the  chaplain  is  waiting  ;  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  withdraw  to  the  prison 
chapeL  Left  on  the  stage,  the  gaoler  hears 
a  distant  sound  in  the  city,  which  he  is  at  a 


loss  to  understand.  It  sinks,  increases  again, 
travels  nearer  to  the  prison,  and  now  betrays 
itself  as  the  sound  of  multitudinous  voices 
in  a  state  of  furious  uproar.  Has  the  con- 
spiracy broken  out  again  f  Yes  I  The  whole 
population  has  risen;  the  soldiers  have 
refused  to  fire  on  the  people ;  the  terrified 
Prince  has  dismissed  his  ministers,  and 
promises  a  constitution.  The  Marquis,  re- 
turning from  the  ceremony  which  has  just 
made  Celia  his  wife,  is  presented  with  a  free 
pardon,  and  with  the  offer  of  a  high  place 
in  the  reformed  ministry.  A  new  life  is 
opening  before  him — and  he  has  innocently 
ruined  his  friend's  prospects  I  On  this  strikr 
ing  situation  the  drop-curtain  falls. 

While  we  were  still  applauding  the  first 
act,  Rothsay  alarmed  me :  he  dropped  from 
his  seat  at  my  side,  like  a  man  struck  dead. 
The  stifling  heat  in  the  theatre  had  proved 
too  much  for  him.  We  carried  him  out  at 
once  into  the  fresh  air.  When  he  came  to 
his  senses,  my  friend  entreated  me  to  leave 
him,  and  see  the  end  of  the  play.  To  my 
mind,  he  looked  as  if  he  might  faint  again. 
I  insisted  on  going  back  with  him  to  our 
hotel. 

On  the  next  day  I  went  to  the  theatre,  to 
ascertain  if  the  play  would  be  repeated.  The 
box-office  was  closed.  The  dranmtic  company 
had  left  Home. 

My  interest  in  discovering  how  the  story 
ended  led  me  next  to  the  booksellers'  shops 
— in  the  hope  of  buying  the  play.  Nobody 
knew  anything  about  it.  Nobody  could  tell 
me  whether  it  was  the  original  work  of  an 
Italian  writer,  or  whether  it  had  been  stolen 
(and  probably  disfigured)  from  the  French. 
As  a  fragment  I  had  seen  it.  As  a  frag- 
ment it  has  remained,  from  that  time  to 
thi& 


\ 


SECOND  EPOCH. 


One  of  my  objects  in  writing  these  lines 
is  to  vindicate  the  character  of  an  innocent 
woman  (formerly  in  my  service  as  house- 
keeper) who  has  been  cruelly  slandered. 
Absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  my  purpose,  it 
has  only  now  occurred  to  me  that  strangers 
may  desire  to  know  something  more  than 
they  know  now  of  myself  and  my  friend. 
"Give  us  some  idea,"  they  may  say,  "of 
what  sort  of  persons  you  are,  if  you  wish 
to  interest  us  at  the  outset  of  your  story." 

A.  most  reasonable  suggestion,  I  admit. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  not  the  right  person  to 
comply  with  it. 

u  2 
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In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  my  own  character. 
In  the  second  place,  I  am  Incapable  of 
writing  impartially  of  my  friend.  At  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  Rothsay 
rescued  me  from  a  dreadful  death  by  accident, 
when  we  were  at  college  together.  "Who 
can  expect  me  to  speak  of  his  faults  f  I  am 
not  even  capable  of  seeing  them. 

Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances 
— and  not  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  servant's  opinion  of  his  master  and  his 
master's  friends  may  generally  be  trusted 
not  to  err  on  the  favourable  side — I  am 
tempted  to  call  my  valet  as  a  witness  to 
character. 

I  slept  badly  on  our  first  night  at  Home ; 
and  I  happened  to  be  awake  while  the  man 
was  talking  of  us  confidentially  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  hotel — ^just  under  my  bedroom 
window.  Here,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
is  a  faithful  report  of  what  he  said  to  some 
friend  among  the  servants  who  understood 
English : — 

"  My  master's  well  connected,  you  must 
know — ^though  he's  only  plain  Mr.  Lepel. 
His  uncle's  the  great  lawyer,  Lord  Lepel ;  and 
his  late  father  was  a  banker.  Kich,  did 
you  say  ?  I  should  think  he  was  ricb — and 
be  hanged  to  him  I  No ;  not  married,  and 
not  likely  to  be.  Owns  he  was  forty  last 
birthday;  a  regular  old  bachelor.  Not  a 
bad  sort,  taking  him  altogether.  The  worst 
of  him  is,  he  is  one  of  the  most  indis- 
creet persons  I  ever  met  with.  Does  the 
queerest  things,  when  the  whim  takes  him, 
and  doesn't  care  what  other  people  think  of 
it.  They  say  the  Lepels  have  all  got  a  slate 
loose  in  the  upper  story.  Oh,  no ;  not  a  very 
old  family — I  mean  nothing  compared  to  the 
family  of  his  friend,  young  Rothsay.  Thsy 
count  back,  as  I  have  heard,  to  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Scotland.  Between  ourselves,  the 
ancient  Kings  haven't  left  the  Kothsays 
much  money.  They  would  be  glad,  I'll  bo 
bound,  to  get  my  rich  master  for  one  of  their 
daughters.  Poor  as  Job,  I  tell  you.  This 
young  fellow  travelling  with  us  has  never 
had  a  spare  five  pound  note  since  he  was 
born.  Plenty  of  brains  in  his  head,  I  grant 
you ;  and  a  little  too  apt  sometimes  to  be 
suspicious  of  other  people.  But  liberal — 
oh,  give  him  his  due — liberal  in  a  small  way. 
Tips  me  with  a  sovereign  now  and  then.  I 
take  it — Lord  bless  you,  I  take  it.  What 
do  you  say  1  Has  he  got  any  employment  ? 
Not  he!  Dabbles  in  chemistry  (experi- 
ments and  that  sort  of  thing)  by  way  of 
amusing  himself ;  and  tells  the  most  infernal 
lies  about  it.     The  other  day  he  showed  me 


a  bottle  about  as  big  as  a  thimble,  with 
what  looked  like  water  in  it,  and  said  it  was 
enough  to  poison  everybody  in  the  hotel 
What  rot  1  Isn't  that  the  clock  striking 
again)  Near  about  bedtime,  I  should  say. 
Wish  you  good  night." 

There  are  our  characters — drawn  on  the 
principle  of  justice  without  mercy,  by  an 
impudent  rascal  who  is  the  best  valet  in 
England.  Now  you  know  what  sort  of 
persons  we  are ;  and  now  we  may  go  on 
again. 

Bothsay  and  I  parted,  soon  after  our  night 
at  the  theatre.  He  went  to  Civita  Yecchia 
to  join  a  friend's  yacht,  waiting  for  him  in 
the  harbour.  I  turned  homeward,  travelling 
at  a  leisurely  rate  through  the  Tyrol  and 
Germany. 

After  my  arrival  in  England,  certain 
events  in  my  life  occurred,  which  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  connection  at  the  time. 
They  led  nevertheless  to  consequences  which 
seriously  altered  the  relations  of  happy  past 
years  between  Rothsay  and  myself. 

The  first  event  took  place  on  my  return  to 
my  house  in  London.  I  found  among  the 
letters  waiting  for  me,  an  invitation  from 
Lord  Lepel  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  him  at 
his  country  seat  in  Sussex. 

I  had  made  so  many  excuses,  in  past  years, 
when  I  received  invitations  from  my  uncle, 
that  I  was  really  ashamed  to  plead  engage- 
ments in  London  again.  There  was  no 
unfriendly  feeling  between  us.  My  only 
motive  for  keeping  away  from  him  took  its 
rise  in  dislike  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  life 
in  an  English  country  house.  A  man  who 
feels  no  interest  in  politics,  who  cares  nothing 
for  field  sports,  who  is  impatient  of  amateur 
music  and  incapable  of  small  talk,  is  a  man 
out  of  his  element  in  country  society.  This 
was  my  unlucky  case.  I  went  to  Lord 
Lepel's  house  sorely  against  my  will ;  long- 
ing  already  for  the  day  when  it  would  he 
time  to  say  goodbye. 

The  routine  of  my  uncle's  establishment 
had  remained  unaltered  since  my  last  experi- 
ence of  it. 

I  found  my  lord  expressing  the  same  pride 
in  his  collection  of  old  masters,  and  telling 
the  same  story  of  the  wonderful  escape  of 
his  picture-gallery  from  fire — I  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  the  same  members  of  pax^ 
liament  among  the  guests,  all  on  the  same 
side  in  politics — I  joined  in  the  same  dreary 
amusements — I  saluted  the  same  resident 
priest  (the  Lepels  are  all  bom  and  bred 
Boman  Catholics) — I  submitted  to  the  same 
rigidly  early  breakfast  hour ;  and  inwardly 
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cursed  the  same  peremptory  bell,  ringing  as 
a  means  of  reminding  us  of  our  meals.  The 
one  change  that  presented  itself  was  a  change 
oat  of  the  house.  Death  had  removed  the 
lodge-keeper  at  the  park  gate.  His  widow 
and  daughter  (Mrs  Rymer  and  little  Susan) 
remained  in  their  pretty  cottage.  They  had 
been  allowed  by  my  loxd's  kindness  to  take 
charge  of  the  gate. 

Out  walking,  on  the  morning  after  my 
arrival,  I  was  caught  in  a  shower  on  my 
way  back  to  the  park,  and  took  shelter  in 
the  lodge. 

In  the  byegone  days,  I  had  respected 
Mrs.  Rymer's  husband  as  a  thoroughly 
worthy  man — but  Mrs.  Rymer  herself  was 
no  great  favourite  of  mine.  She  had  married 
beneath  her,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  she  was  a 
little  too  conscious  of  it.  A  woman  with  a 
sharp  eye  to  her  own  interests ;  selfishly 
discontented  with  her  position  in  life,  and 
not  very  scrupulous  in  her  choice  of  means 
when  she  had  an  end  in  view :  that  is  how  I 
describe  Mrs.  Rymer.  Her  daughter,  whom 
I  only  remembered  as  a  weakly  child,  aston- 
ished me  when  I  saw  her  again  after  the 
interval  that  had  elapsed.  The  backward 
flower  had  bloomed  into  perfect  health.  Susan 
was  now  a  lovely  little  modest  girl  of  seven- 
teen— with  a  natural  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  manner,  which  marked  her  to  my 
mind  as  one  of  Nature's  gentlewomen.  When 
I  entered  the  lodge  she  was  writing  at  a 
table  in  a  comer,  having  some  books  on  it, 
and  rose  to  withdraw.  I  begged  that  she 
would  proceed  with  her  employment,  and 
asked  if  I  might  know  what  it  was.  She 
answered  me  with  a  blush,  and  a  pretty 
brightening  of  her  clear  blue  eyes.  "  I  am 
trying,  sir,  to  teach  myself  French,"-  she 
said.  The  weather  showed  no  signs  of  im- 
proving— I  volunteered  to  help  her,  and 
found  her  such  an  attentive  and  intelligent 
pupil  that  I  looked  in  at  the  lodge  from 
time  to  time  afterwards,  and  continued  my 
instructions.  The  younger  men  among  my 
onde's  guests  set  their  own  stupid  construc- 
tion on  my  attentions  to  **  the  girlatthe  gate," 
as  they  called  her — rather  too  familiarly,  ac- 
cording to  my  notions  of  propriety.  I  con- 
trived to  remind  them  that  I  was  old  enough 
U>  be  Susan's  father,  in  a  manner  which  put 
an  end  to  their  jokes  ;  and  I  was  pleased  to 
hear,  when  I  next  went  to  the  lodge,  that 
Mrs.  Rymer  had  been  wise  enough  to  keep 
these  facetious  gentlemen  at  their  proper 
distance. 

The  day  of  my  departure  arrived.  Lord 
I^pel  took  leave  of  me  kindly,  and  asked 
for  news  of  Rothsay.     "  Let  me  know  when 


your  friend  returns,"  my  uncle  said ;  "  he 
belongs  to  a  good  old  stock. '  Put  me  in  mind 
of  him  when  I  next  invite  you  to  come  to 
my  house." 

On   my   way  to  the  train  I  stopped  of 
course  at  the  lodge  to  say  goodbye.     Mrs. 
Rymer  came  out  alone.  I  asked  for  Susan. 
"  My  daughter  is  not  very  well  to-day." 

"  Is  she  confined  to  her  room  f  " 

"  She  is  in  the  parlour." 

I  might  have  been  mistaken,  but  I 
thought  Mrs.  Rymer  answered  me  in  no 
very  friendly  way.  Resolved  to  judge  for 
myself  I  entered  the  lodge,  and  found  my 
poor  little  pupil  sitting  in  a  comer,  crying. 
When  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter, 
the  excuse  of  a  *'  bad  headache  "  was  the 
only  reply  that  I  received.  The  natures  of 
young  girls  are  a  hopeless  puzzle  to  me.  Susan 
seemed,  for  some  reason  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  understand,  to  be  afraid  to  look 
at  me.  *'  Have  you  and  your  mother  boen 
quarrelling  f  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  no  ! " 

She  denied  it  with  such  evident  sincerity 
that  I  could  not  for  a  moment  suspect  her  of 
deceiving  me.  "Whatever  the  cause  of  her 
distress  might  be,  it  was  plain  that  she  had 
her  own  reasons  for  keeping  it  a  secret. 

Her  French  books  were  on  the  table.  I 
tried  a  little  allusion  to  her  lessons.  ''  I 
hope  you  will  go  on  regularly  with  your 
studies,"  I  said. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  sir — without  you  to 
help  me." 

She  said  it  so  sadly  that  I  proposed — 
purely  from  the  wish  to  encourage  her — a 
continuation  of  our  lessons  through  the  post. 
"  Send  an  exercise  to  me  once  a  week,"  I 
suggested  ;  "  and  I  will  return  it  corrected," 

She  thanked  me  in  low  tones,  with  a  shy- 
ness of  manner  which  I  had  never  noticed 
in  her  before.  I  had  done  my  best  to  cheer 
her — and  I  was  conscious,  as  we  shook  hands 
at  parting,  that  I  had  failed.  A  feeling  of 
disappointment  overcomes  me  when  I  see 
young  people  out  of  spirits.  I  was  sorry  for 
Susan. 


THIRD  EPOCH. 

• 

One  of  my  faults  (which  has  not  been 
included  in  the  list  set  forth  by  my  valet)  is 
a  disinclination  to  occupy  myself  with  my 
own  domestic  aifairs.  The  proceedings  of 
my  footman,  while  I  had  been  away  from 
home,  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  dismiss 
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him  on  my  return.  With  this  exertion  of 
authority  my  interference  as  chief  of  the 
household  came  to  an  end.  I  left  it  to  my 
excellent  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mozeen,  to  find 
a  sober  successor  to  the  drunken  vagabond 
who  had  been  sent  away.  She  discovered  a 
respectable  young  man — ^tall,  plump,  and 
rosy — whose  name  was  Joseph,  and  whose 
character  was  beyond  reproach.  I  have  but 
one  excuse  for  noticing  such  a  trifling  event 
as  this.  It  took  its  place,  at  a  later  period, 
in  the  chain  which  was  slowly  winding 
round  me. 

My  uncle  had  asked  me  to  prolong  my 
visit ;  and  I  should  probably  have  con- 
sented, but  for  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  a 
near  and  dear  relative — my  sister.  Her 
health  had  been  failing  since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly 
attached.  I  heard  news  of  her  while  I  was 
in  Sussex,  which  hurried  me  back  to  town. 
In  a  month  more,  her  death  deprived  me  of 
my  last  living  relation.  She  left  no  children  ; 
and  my  two  brothers  had  both  died  unmarried 
while  they  were  still  young  men. 

This  affliction  placed  me  in  a  position  of 
serious  embarrassment,  in  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  my  property  after  my  death. 

I  had  hitherto  made  no  will ;  being  well 
aware  that  my  fortune  (which  was  entirely 
in  money)  would  go  in  due  course  of  law  to 
the  person  of  all  others  who  would  employ 
it  to  the  best  purpose — ^that  is  to  say,  to  my 
sister  as  my  nearest  of  kin.  As  I  was  now 
situated,  my  property  would  revert  to  my 
uncle  if  I  died  intestate.  He  was  a  richer 
man  than  I  was.  Of  his  two  children,  both 
sons,  the  eldest  would  inherit  his  estates : 
the  youngest  had  already  succeeded  to  his 
mother's  ample  fortune.  Having  literally 
no  family  chiims  on  me,  I  felt  bound  to 
recognise  the  wider  demands  of  poverty  and 
misfortune,  and  to  devote  my  superfluous 
wealth  to  increasing  the  revenues  of  charit- 
able institutions.  As  to  minor  legacies,  I 
owed  it  to  my  good  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Mozeen,  not  to  forget  the  faithful  services 
of  past  years.  Need  I  add — if  I  had  been 
free  to  act  as  I  pleased — that  I  should  have 
gladly  made  Rothsay  the  object  of  a  hand- 
some bequest)  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
My  friend  was  a  man  morbidly  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  money. .  In  the  early  days  of 
our  intercourse,  we  had  been  for  the  first 
and  only  time  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel, 
when  I  had  asked  (as  a  favour  to  myself)  to 
be  allowed  to  provide  for  him  in  my  will. 

''  It  is  because  I  am  poor,"  he  explained, 
"  that  I  refuse  to  profit  by  your  kindness — 
though  I  feel  it  gratefully." 


I  failed  to  understand  him — and  said  so 
plainly. 

"  You  will  understand  this,"  he  resumed ; 
"  I  should  never  recover  my  sense  of  degra- 
dation, if  a  mercenary  motive  on  my  side 
was  associated  with  our  friendship.  Don't 
say  it's  impossible  1  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  appearances  would  be  against  me,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Besides,  I  don't  want 
money ;  my  own  eonall  income  is  enough  for 
me.  Make  me  your  executor  if  you  like, 
and  leave  me  the  customary  present  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  If  you  exceed  that  sum,  I 
declare  on  my  word  of  honour  that  I  will  not 
touch  one  farthing  of  it."  He  took  my  hand, 
and  pressed  it  fervently.  "  Do  me  a  favour," 
he  said.    "  Never  let  us  speak  of  this  again  I " 

I  undei*stood  that  I  must  yield — or  lose 
my  friend. 

In  now  making  my  will,  I  accordingly 
appointed  Rothsay  one  of  my  executors,  on 
the  terms  that  he  had  prescribed.  The 
minor  legacies  having  been  next  duly  reduced 
to  writing,  I  left  the  bulk  of  my  fortune  to 
public  charities. 

My  lawyer  laid  the  fair  copy  of  the  will 
on  my  table.  "  A  dreary  disposition  of  pro- 
perty for  a  man  of  your  age,"  he  said.  "  I 
hope  to  receive  a  new  set  of  instructions 
before  you  are  a  year  older." 

"  What  instructions  1 "  I  asked. 

**  To  provide  for  your  wife  and  children," 
he  answered. 

My  wife  and  children  1  The  idea  seemed 
to  be  so  absurd  that  I  burst  out  laughing. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  could  be 
any  absurdity  in  my  own  point  of  view. 

I  was  sitting  alone,  after  my  legal  adviser 
had  taken  his  leave,  looking  absently  at  the 
newly-engrossed  will,  when  I  heard  a  sharp 
knock  at  the  house  door  which  I  thought  I 
recognised.  In  another  minute  Rothsay's 
bright  face  enlivened  my  dull  room.  He 
had  returned  from  the  Mediterranean  that 
morning. 

"  Am  I  interrupting  you  %"  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  leaves  of  manuscript  before 
me.     "  Are  you  writing  a  book  1 " 

"  I  am  making  my  will." 

His  manner  changed ;  he  looked  at  me 
seriously.  "  Do  you  remember  what  I  said, 
when  we  once  talked  of  your  will?"  he 
asked.  I  set  his  doubts  at  rest  immediately 
— but  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  yet.  "  Can't 
you  put  your  will  away  t  "  he  suggested.  **  I 
hate  the  sight  of  anything  that  reminds  me 
of  death." 

"  Give  me  a  minute  to  sign  it,"  I  said — 
and  rang  to  summon  the  witnesses. 

Mrs.  Mozeen  answered  the  bell.     Rothsay 
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looked  at  her,  as  if  he  wished  to  have  my 
housekeeper  put  away  as  well  as  my  wilL 
From  the  first  moment  when  he  had  seen 
her,  he  conceived'  a  great  dislike  to  that  good 
creature.  There  was  nothing,  I  am  sure, 
personally  repellent  about  her.  She  was  a 
little  slim  quiet  woman,  with  a  pale  com- 
plexion and  bright  brown  eyes.  Her  move- 
ments were  gentle ;  her  voice  was  low  ;  her 
decent  grey  dress  was  adapted  to  her  age. 
Why  Rothsay  should  dislike  her  was  more 
than  he  could  explain  himself.  He  turned 
his  unreasonable  prejudice  into  a  joke — and 
said  he  hated  a  woman  who  wore  slate- 
coloured  cap-ribbons! 

I  explained  to  Mrs.  Mozeen  that  I  wanted 
witnesses  to  the  signature  of  my  wiU. 
Naturally  enough — being  in  the  room  at 
the  time — she  asked  if  she  could  be  one  of 
them. 

I  was  obliged  to  say  No ;  and,  not  to 
mortify  her,  I  gave  the  reason.  **  My  will 
recognises  what  I  owe  to  your  good  services,'* 
I  said.  "If  you  are  one  of  the  witnesses, 
yon  will  lose  your  legacy.  Send  up  the 
men-servants." 

With  her  customary  tact,  Mrs.  Mozeen 
expressed  her  gratitude  silently,  by  a  look 
—and  left  the  room. 

"Why  couldn't  you  tell  that  woman  to 
send  the  servants,  without  mentioning  her 
legacy  t "  Hothsay  asked.  "  My  friend  Lepel, 
you  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing." 

"  In  what  way  %  " 

"  You  have  given  Mrs.  Mozeen  an  interest 
in  your  death." 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  serious  reply 
to  this  ridiculous  exhibition  of  Bothsay's 
prejudice  against  poor  Mrs.  Mozeen. 

"  When  am  I  to  be  murdered  ?  "  I  asked. 
^  And  how  is  it  to  be  done  f     Poison  9 " 

"I'm  not  joking,"  Rothsay  answered. 
"You  are  infatuated  about  your  housekeeper. 
When  you  spoke  of  her  legacy,  did  you 
notice  her  eyes  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  Did  nothing  strike  you  ?  " 

"  It  sttuck  me  that  they  were  unusually 
well  preserved  eyes  for  a  woman  of  her  age." 

The  appearance  of  the  valet  and  the  foot- 
man put  an  end  to  this  idle  talk.  The  will 
was  executed,  and  locked  up.  Our  conver- 
sation turned  on  Rothsay's  travels  by  sea. 
The  cruise  had  been  in  every  way  successful. 
The  matchless  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
defied  description ;  the  sailing  of  the  famous 
yacht  had  proved  to  be  worthy  of  her  repu- 
tation ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Rothsay  had  come 
back  to  England  in  a  fair  way,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  of  making  money. 


"I  have  discovered  a  treasure,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"  What  is  it  r; 

"  It  toaa  a  dirty  little  modem  picture, 
picked  up  in  a  bye-street  at  Palermo.  It  is 
a  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Guide." 

On  further  explanation,  it  appeared  that 
the  picture  exposed  for  sale  was  painted  on 
copper.  Noticing  the  contrast  between  the 
rare  material  and  the  wretchedly  bad  paint- 
ing that  covered  it,  Rothsay  had  called  to 
mind  some  of  the  well-known  stories  of 
valuable  works  of  art  that  had  been  painted 
over  for  purposes  of  disguise.  The  price 
asked  for  the  picture  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  value  of  the  metal.  Rothsay 
bought  it.  His  knowledge  of  chemistry 
enabled  him  to  put  his  suspicion  successfully 
to  the  t6st ;  and  one  of  the  guests  on  board 
the  yacht---a  famous  French  artist — had 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  picture  now 
revealed  to  view  was  a  genuine  work  by 
Guide.  Such  an  opinion  as  this  convinced 
me  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  submit 
my  friend's  discovery  to  the  judgment  of 
other  experts.  Consulted  independently,  these 
critics  confirmed  the  view  taken  by  the  cele- 
brated personage  who  had  first  seen  the  work. 
This  result  having  been  obtained,  Rothsay 
asked  my  advice  next  on  the  question  of 
selling  lus  picture.  I  at  once  thought  of 
my  imde.  An  undoubted  work  by  Guide 
would  surely  be  an  acquisition  to  his  gallery. 
I  had  only  (in  accordance  with  his  own 
request)  to  let  him  know  that  my  friend  had 
returned  to  England.  We  might  take  the 
picture  with  us,  when  we  received  our 
invitation  to  Lord  Lepel's  house. 


FOURTH  EPOCH. 

My  uncle's  answer  arrived  by  return  of 
post.  Other  engagements  obliged  him  to 
defer  receiving  us  for  a  month.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  we  were  cordially  invited  to 
visit  him,  and  to  stay  as  long  as  we  liked. 

In  the  interval  that  now  passed,  other 
events  occurred — still  of  the  trifling  kind. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  I  was  thinking  of 
taking  my  customary  ride  in  the  Park,  the 
servant  appeared  charged  with  a  basket  of 
flowers,  and  with  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Rymer,  requesting  me  to  honour  her  by 
accepting  a  little  offering  from  her  daughter. 
Hearing  that  she  was  then  waiting  in  the  hall, 
I  told  the  man  to  show  her  in.     Susan  (as  I 
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ought  to  have  already  mentioned)  had  sent 
her  exercises  to  me  regularly  every  week. 
In  returning  them  corrected,  I  had  once 
or  twice  added  a  word  of  well-deserved 
approval.  The  offering  of  flowers  was 
evidently  intended  to  express  my  pupil's 
grateful  sense  of  the  interest  taken  in  her 
by  her  teacher. 

I  had  no  reason,  this  time,  to  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Rymer  entertained  an  unfriendly 
feeling  towards  me.  At  the  first  words  of 
greeting  that  passed  between  us  I  perceived 
a  change  in  her  manner,  which  ran  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  She  overwhelmed  me 
with  the  most  elaborate  demonstrations  of 
politeness  and  respect ;  dwelling  on  her 
gratitude  for  my  kiiidness  in  receiving  her, 
and  on  her  pride  at  seeing  her  daughter's 
flowers  on  my  table,  until  t  made  a  resolute 
effort  to  stop  her  by  asking  (as  if  it  was 
actually  a  matter  of  importance  to  me  I) 
whether  she  was  in  London  on  business  or 
on  pleasure. 

''  Oh,  on  business,  sir  !  My  poor  husband 
invested  his  little  savings  in  bank  stock,  and 
I  have  jast  been  drawing  my  dividend.  I  do 
hope  you  don't  think  my  girl  over-bold  in 
venturing  to  send  you  a  few  flowers.  She 
wouldn't  allow  me  to  interfere.  I  do  assure 
you  she  would  gather  and  arrange  them  with 
her  own  hands.  In  themselves  I  know  they 
are  hardly  worth  accepting  ;  but  if  you  will 
allow  the  motive  to  plead — — " 

I  made  another  effort  to  stop  Mrs.  Rymer ; 
I  said  her  daughter  could  not  have  sent  me 
a  prettier  present. 

The  inexhaustible  woman  only  went  on 
more  fluently  than  ever.  **  She  is  so  grate- 
ful, sir,  and  so  proud  of  your  goodness  in 
looking  at  her  exercises.  The  difficulties  of 
the  French  language  seem  as  nothing  to  her, 
now  her  motive  is  to  please  you.  She  is  so 
devoted  to  her  studies  that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  induce  her  to  take  the  exercise  necessary 
to  her  health ;  and,  as  you  may  perhaps 
remember,  Susan  was  always  rather  weakly 
as  a  child.  She  inherits  her  father's  con- 
stitution, Mr.  Lepel — not  mine." 

Here,  to  my  infinite  relief,  the  servant 
appeared,  announcing  that  my  horse  was  at 
the  door. 

Mra  Kymer  opened  her  mouth.  I  saw  a 
coming  flood  of  apologies  on  the  point  of 
pouring  out — and  seized  my  hat  on  the  spot. 
I  declared  I  had  an  appointment ;  I  sent 
kind  remembrances  to  Susan  (pitying  her 
for  having  such  a  mother  with  my  whole 
heart) ;  I  said  I  hoped  to  return  to  my 
uncle's  house  soon,  and  to  continue  the 
French  lessons.     The  one  thing  more  that  I 


remember  was  finding  myself  safe  in  the 
saddle,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  Mrs.  Kymer' s 
tongue. 

Reflecting  on  what  had  passed,  it  was 
plain  to  me  that  this  woman  had  some 
private  end  in  view,  and  that  my  abrupt 
departure  had  prevented  her  from  finding 
the  way  to  it.  What  motive  could  she 
possibly  have  for  that  obstinate  persistence 
in  presenting  poor  Susan  under  a  favourable 
aspect,  to  a  man  who  had  already  shown 
that  he  was  honestly  interested  in  her  pretty 
modest  daughter  1  I  tried  hard  to  penetrate 
the  mystery — and  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

Three  days  before  the  date  at  which 
Rothsay  and  T  were  to  pay  our  visit  to  Lord 
Lepel,  1  found  myself  compelled  to  undergo 
one  of  the  minor  miseries  of  human  life.  In 
other  words,  I  became  one  of  the  guests  at 
a  large  dinner  party.  It  was  a  rainy  day  in 
October.  My  position  at  the  table  placed 
me  between  a  window  that  was  open,  and  a 
door  that  was  hardly  ever  shut.  I  went  to 
bed,  shivering ;  and  woke  the  next  morning 
with  a  headache  and  a  difficulty  in  breathing. 
On  consulting  the  doctor,  I  found  that  I  was 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  There 
was  no  reason  to  be  alarmed.  If  I  remained 
indoors,  and  submitted  to  the  necessary 
treatment,  I  might  hope  to  keep  my  en- 
gagement with  my  uncle  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight. 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  submit. 
I  accordingly  arranged  with  Rothsay  that 
he  should  present  himself  at  Lord  Lepel's 
house  (taking  the  picture  with  him),  on  the 
date  appointed  for  our  visit,  and  that  I 
should  follow  as  soon  as  I  was  well  enough 
to  travel. 

On  the  day  when  he  was  to  leave  London, 
my  friend  kindly  came  to  keep  me  company 
as  usual.  He  was  followed  into  my  room  by 
Mrs.  Mozeen,  with  a  bottle  of  medicine  in 
her  hand.  This  worthy  creature,  finding 
that  the  doctor's  directions  occasionally  es- 
caped my  memory,  devoted  herself  to  the 
duty  of  administering  the  remedies  at  the 
prescribed  intervals  of  time.  When  she 
left  the  room,  having  performed  her  duties 
as  usual,  I  saw  Rothsay's  eyes  follow  her  to 
the  door  with  an  expression  of  sardonic 
curiosity.  He  put  a  strange  question  to  me 
as  soon  as  we  were  alone. 

"Who  engaged  that  new  servant  of  yours?" 
he  asked.  "  I  mean  the  fat  fellow,  with  the 
curly,  flaxen  hair." 

"Hiring  servants,"  I  replied,  "is  not 
much  in  my  way.  I  left  the  engagement  of 
the  new  man  to  Mrs.  Mozeen." 

Rothsay  walked  gravely  up  to  my  bedside. 
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"  Lepel/'  he  said,  <'  your  respectable  house- 
keeper is  in  love  with  the  fat  young 
footman." 

It  is  not  easy  to  amuse  a  man  suffering 
from  bronchitis.  But  this  new  outbreak  of 
absurdity  was  more  than  I  could  resist, 
even  with  a  mustard  plaster  on  my  chest. 

"I  thought  I  should  raise  your  spirits," 
Bothsay  proceeded  "  When  I  came  to  your 
house  this  morning,  the  valet  opened  the 
door  to  me.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  his 
condescending  to  take  that  trouble.  He 
informed  me  that  Joseph  was  otherwise 
engaged.  •  "With  anybody  in  particular  I '  I 
asked,  humouring  the  joke.  *  Yes,  sir,  with 
the  housekeeper.  She's  teaching  him  how 
to  brush  his  hair,  so  as  to  show  off  his  good 
looks  to  the  best  advantage.'  Make  up  your 
mind,  my  friend,  to  lose  Mrs.  Mozeen — 
especially  if  she  happens  to  have  any 
monev." 

**  Nonsense,  Eothsay  I  The  poor  woman 
is  old  enough  to  be  Joseph's  mother. '* 

**My  good  fellow,  that  won't  make  any 
difference  to  JosepL  In  the  days  when  we 
were  rich  enough  to  keep  a  manservant,  our 
footman — as  handsome  a  fellow  as  ever  yon 
saw,  and  no  older  than  I  am — married  a 
witch  with  a  lame  leg.  When  I  asked  him 
why  he  had  made  such  a  fool  of  himself  he 
looked  quite  indignant,  and  said,  *  Sir !  she 
has  got  six  himdred  pounds.'  He  and  the 
witch  keep  a  public-house.  What  will  you 
bet  me  that  we  don't  see  your  housekeeper 
drawing  beer  at  the  bar,  and  Joseph  getting 
drunk  in  the  parlour,  before  we  are  a  year 
older." 

I  was  not  well  enough  to  prolong  my 
enjoyment  of  Kothsay's  boyish  humoiir. 
Besides,  exaggeration  to  be  really  amusing 
must  have  some  relation,  no  matter  how 
dender  it  may  be,  to  the  truth.  My  house- 
keeper belonged  to  a  respectable  family,  and 
was  essentially  a  person  accustomed  to  re- 
spect herself.  Her  brother  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  in  the  establishment 
of  a  firm  of  chemists  whom  I  had  employed 
for  years  past.  Her  late  husband  had 
farmed  Ms  own  land,  and  had  owed  his 
ruin  to  calamities  for  which  he  was  in 
no  way  responsible.  Kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Mozeen  was  just  the  woman  to  take  a 
motherly  interest  in  a  well-disposed  lad  like 
Joseph;  and  it  was  equally  characteristic 
of  my  valet — especially  when  Rothsay  was 
thoughtless  enough  to  encourage  him — to 
pervert  an  innocent  action  for  the  sake  of 
indulging  in  a  stupid  jest.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  my  privilege  as  an  invalid  and 
changed  the  subject. 


A  week  passed.  I  had  expected  to  hear 
from  Rothsay.  To* my  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment no  letter  arrived. 

Susan  was  more  considerate.  She  wrote, 
very  modestly  and  prettily,  to  say  that  she 
and  her  mother  had  heard  of  my  illness 
from  Mr.  Rothsay,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  I  should  soon  be  restored  to  health.  A 
few  days  later,  Mrs.  Rymer's  politeness 
carried  her  to  the  length  of  taking  the  jour- 
ney to  London,  to  make  inquiries  at  my 
door.  I  did  not  see  her,  of  course.  She 
left  word  that  she  would  have  the  honour  of 
calling  again. 

The  second  week  followed.  I  had  by  that 
time,  perfectly  recovered  from  my  attack 
of  bronchitis — and  yet  I  was  too  ill  to  leave 
the^ouse. 

The  doctor  himself  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  symptoms  that  now  pre- 
sented themselves.  A  vile  sensation  of 
nausea  tried  my  endurance,  and  an  incom- 
prehensible prostration  of  strength  depressed 
my  spirits.  I  felt  such  a  strange  reluctance 
to  exert  myself,  that  I  actually  left  it  to  Mrs. 
Mozeen  to  write  to  Qiy  uncle  in  my  name,  and 
say  that  I  was  not  yet  well  enough  to  visit  him. 
My  medical  adviser  tried  various  methods 
of  treatment ;  my  housekeeper  administered 
the  prescribed  medicines  with  unremitting 
care ;  but  nothing  came  of  it.  A  physician 
of  great  authority  was  called  into  consulta- 
tion. Being  completely  puzzled,  he  retreated 
to  the  last  refuge  of  bewildered  doctors. 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  me. 
And  he  answered,  '*  Suppressed  gout." 


FIFTH   EPOCH. 

Midway  in  the  third  week,  my  uncle 
wrote  to  me  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  request  your 
friend  Rothsay  to  bring  his  visit  to  a  con- 
clusion. Although  he  refuses  to  confess  it, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  com- 
mitted the  folly  of  falling  seriously  in  love 
with  the  young  girl  at  my  lodge  gate.  I 
have  tried  remonstrance  in  vain  ;  and  I  write 
to  his  father  at  the  same  time  that  I  write 
to  you.  There  is  much  more  that  I  might 
say.  I  reserve  it  for  the  time  when  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
restored  to  health." 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  alarm- 
ing letter,  Rothsay  retui-ned  to  me. 

Ill  as  I  was,  I  forgot  my  sufEerings  the 
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moment  I  looked  at  him.  Wild  and  haggard, 
he  stared  at  me  with  bloodshot  eyes  like  a 
man  demented. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  mad  f  I  daresay  I 
am.  I  can't  live  without  her."  Those  were 
the  first  words  he  said  when  we  shook 
hands. 

But  I  had  more  influence  over  him  than 
any  other  person;  and,  weak  as  I  was,  I 
exerted  it.  Little  by  little,  he  became 
mora  reasonable ;  he  began  to  speak  like  his 
old  self  again. 

To  have  expressed  any  surprise,  on  my 
part,  at  what  had  happened  would  have 
been  not  only  imprudent,  but  unworthy  of 
him  and  of  me.  My  first  inquiry  was 
suggested  by  the  fear  that  he  might  ^ave 
been  hurried  into  openly  confessing  his 
passion  to  Susan  —  although  his  position 
forbade  him  to  offer  marriage.  I  had  done 
him  an  injustice.  His  honourable  nature 
had  shrunk  from  the  cruelty  of  raising 
hopes,  which,  for  all  he  knew  to  the  contrary, 
might  never  be  realised.  At  the  same  time, 
he  had  his  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was 
at  least  personally  acceptable  to  her.  "  She 
was  always  glad  to  see  me,"  said  poor  Roth- 
say.  "  We  constantly  talked  of  you.  She 
spoke  of  your  kindness  so  prettily  and  so 
gratefully.  Oh,  Lepel,  it  is  not  her  beauty 
only  that  has  won  my  heart !  Her  nature 
is  the  nature  of  an  angel.''  His  voice 
failed  him.  For  the  first  time  in  my  re- 
membrance of  our  long  companionship,  he 
bnrst  into  tears. 

I  was  BO  riiocked  and  distressed  that  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preserving  my 
own  self-control.  In  the  effort  to  comfort 
him,  I  asked  if  he  had  ventured  to  confide 
in  his  father.  "  You  are  the  favourite  son," 
I  reminded  him.  **  Is  there  no  gleam  of 
hope  in  the  future  ? " 

He  had  written  to  his  father.  In  silence 
he  gave  me  the  reply. 

It  was  expressed  with  a  moderation  which 
I  had  hardly  dared  to  expect.  Mr.  Rothsay 
the  elder  admitted  that  he  had  himself 
married  for  love,  and  that  his  wife's  rank 
in  the  social  scale  (although  higher  than 
Susan's)  had  not  been  equal  to  his  own.  '*  In 
such  a  family  as  ours,""  he  wrote — perhaps 
with  pardonable  pride — "  we  raise  our  wives 
to  our  own  degree.  But  this  young  person 
labours  under  a  double  disadvantage.  She 
is  obscure,  and  she  is  poor.  What  have  you 
to  offer  her  ?  Nothing.  And  what  have  I 
to  give  you  1    Nothing." 

This  meant,  as  I  interpreted  it,  that  the 
main  obstacle  in  the  way  was  Susan's  poverty. 
And  I  was  richl     In  the  excitement  that 


possessed  me,  I  followed  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  headlong,  like  a  child. 

"  While  you  were  away  from  me,"  I  said 
to  Rothsay,  "did  you  never  once  think  of 
your  old  friend  t  Must  I  remind  you  that  I 
can  make  Susan  your  wife  with  one  stroke 
of  my  pen)"  He  looked  at  me  in  silent 
surprise.  I  took  my  cheque-book  from  the 
drawer  of  the  table,  and  placed  the  inkstand 
within  reach.  '*  Susan's  marriage  portion," 
I  said,  ''is  a  matter  of  a  line  of  writing, 
with  my  name  at  the  end  of  it." 

He  burst  out  with  an  exclamation  that 
stopped  me,  just  as  my  pen  touched  the 
paper.  "Good  heavens,"  he  cried,  "you 
are  thinking  of  that  play  we  saw  at  Rome ! 
Are  we  on  the  stage  %  Are  you  performing 
the  part  of  the  Marquis — and  am  I  the 
Count  ? " 

I  was  so  startled  by  this  wild  allusion  to 
the  past — I  recognised  with  such  astonish- 
ment the  reproduction  of  the  dramatic  situa- 
tion in  the  play,  at  a  crisis  in  his  life  and 
mine — that  the  use  of  the  pen  remained 
suspended  in  my  hand.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  was  conscious  of  a  sensation  of 
superstitious  dread. 

Rothsay  recovered  himself  first.  He  mis- 
interpreted what  was  passing  in  my  mind. 

"Don't  think  me  ungrateful,"  he  said. 
"  You  dear  kind  good  fellow,  consider  for  a 
moment,  and  you  will  see  that  it  can't  be. 
What  would  be  said  of  her  and  of  me,  if 
you  made  Susan  rich  with  your  money,  and 
if  I  married  her  f  The  poor  innocent  would 
be  called  your  isastoff  mistress.  People 
would  say,  *  He  has  behaved  libeitilly  to  her, 
and  his  needy  friend  has  taken  advantage 
of  it.' " 

The  point  of  view  which  I  had  failed  to 
see  was  put  with  such  terrible  directness  of 
expression,  that  the  conviction  that  I  was 
wrong  was  literally  forced  on  me.  What 
reply  could  I  make  1  Rothsay  evidently  felt 
for  me.  "  You  are  ill,"  he  said  gently ;  "  let 
me  leave  you  to  rest"  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  say  good-bye.  I  insisted  on  his  taking  up 
his  abode  with  me,  for  the  present  at  least. 
Ordinary  persuasion  failed  to  induce  him  to 
yield.  I  put  it  on  selfish  grounds  next 
"  You  have  noticed  that  I  am  ill,"  I  said, 
**  I  want  you  to  keep  me  company."  He 
gave  way  directly 

Through  the  wakeful  night,  I  tried  to 
consider  what  moral  remedies  might  be 
within  our  reach.  The  one  useful  conclusion 
at  which  I  could  arrive  was  to  induce 
Rothsay  to  try  what  absence  and  change 
might  do  to  compose  his  mind.  To.  advise 
him  to  travel  alone  was  out  of  the  question. 
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I  wrote  to  his  one  other  old  friend  besides 
myself — the  friend  who  had  taken  him  on  a 
cnuae  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  owner  of  the  ^acht  had  that  very  day 

S'ven  directions  to  ha.ve  his  vessel  l&id  up 
r  the  winter  season.  He  at  once  counter- 
m&Dded  the  order  by  telegraph.  "  I  am  an 
idle  man,"  be  said,  "  and  I  am  as  fond  of 
Rothsay  as  yoa  are.  I  will  take  him 
wherever  he  Ukes  to  go."  It  was  not  easy 
to  persuade  the  object  of  these  kind  inten- 
tions to  profit  by  them.  Nothing  that  I 
coold  say  roused  him.  I  spoke  to  him  of 
his  picture.  He  had  left  it  at  my  uncle's 
boose,  and  neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know 
whether  it  had  been  sold  or  not.  The  one 
consideration  which  ultimately  influenced 
Bothsay  was  presented  by  the  doctor  j 
speakiiig  aa  fiillows  (to  quote  his  own  ex- 
planation) in  the  interests  of  my  health  : — 

"I  warned  your  friend,  Mr.  Lepel,  that 
hia  condact  was  causing  anxiety  which  yon 
were  not  strong  enough  to  bear.  Oa  hearing 
this  he  at  once  promised  to  follow  the  advice 
which  you  h&d  given  to  him,  and  to  join  the 
ytcht.  Ajs  you  know,  be  has  kept  his  word. 
Hay  T  ask  if  he  has  ever  followed  the 
medical  profession  1 " 

Replying  in  the  negative,  I  begged  the 
doctor  to  tell  me  why  he  had  put  bis 
question. 

He  answered,  "  Mr.  Bothsay  requested 
ou  to  tell  bim  all  that  I  knew  about  your 


illness.  I  complied  of  course ;  mentioning 
that  I  had  lately  adopted  a  new  method  of 
treatment,  and  that  I  had  every  reason  to 
feel  confident  of  the  results.  He  was  bo 
interested  in  the  symptoms  of  your  illness, 
and  in  the  remedies  being  tried,  that  he 
took  notes  in  his  pocketbook  of  what  I  had 
said.  When  he  paid  me  that  compliment,  I 
thought  it  possible  that  I  might  be  speaking 
to  a  colleague." 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  my  friend's 
anxiety  for  my  recovery.  If  I  had  been  in 
better  health,  I  might  have  asked  myself 
what  reason  he  could  have  had  for  making 
ihose  entries  in  his  pocketbook. 

Three  days  later  another  proof  reached 
me  of  Bothsay's  anxiety  for  my  welfare. 

The  owner  of  the  yacht  wrote  to  beg  that 
I  would  send  him  a  report  of  my  health, 
addressed  to  a  port  on  the  south  coast  of 
England,  to  which  they  were  then  bound. 
"  If  we  don't  hear  good  news,"  he  added,  "  I 
have  reason  to  fear  that  Kothsay  will  over- 
throw our  plane  for  the  recovery  of  his  peace 
of  mind  by  leaving  the  vessel,  and  making 
his  own  ioqniries  at  your  bedside." 

With  no  small  difficulty,  I  roused  myself 
Bofficiently  to  write  a  few  words  with  my 
own  hand.  Tbey  were  words  that  lied — for 
my  poor  friend's  sake.  In  «  postscript,  I 
begged  my  correspondent  to  let  me  hear  if 
the  effect  produced  on  Bothsay  had  answered 
to  our  hopes  and  expectations. 


(To  6a  ConliHved.) 


CHAPTER  VIL 

HERE  are  very  few  calami- 
ties which  appear  inEtant- 
ly  to  be  irremediable. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
our  first  emotion  on  re- 
ceiving bad  news  is  one 
of  incredulity,  and  our 
nest  an  instinctive  de- 
termination to  set  the 
crooked  straight  forthwith.  Everard,  after 
he  had  read  Laura's  letter,  was  very  far 
indeed  from  giving  way  to  despair.  He 
had  no  thought  of  taking  her  at  her  word, 
nor  any  doubt  that  he  should  shortly  discover 
her  whereabouts  and  deliver  her  from  the 
unscrupulous  ruflian  by  whom,  for  the  time 
bjiag,  she  seemed  to  have  been  enslaved.  He 
was  rather  vexed  and  disappointed  than 
alarmed.  The  whole  thing  struck  hiin  as  too 
melodramatic  and  preposterous  to  be  real, 
and  be  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  it  was  possible  in  these  days  for  any 
one  to  vanish  suddenly  and  never  reappear. 
"Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  in  these  days 
of  steam-power  that  people  who  have  a  mind 
to  vanish  find  it  most  easy  to  do  so,  and  a 
little  reflection  convinced  Everard  that,  if  he 
wanted  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  he  must 
lose  no  time  about  it  That  they  would  make 
for  the  Continent  he  felt  pretty  sure,  and  he 
at  once  hastened  to  bis  club,  where,  with  the 
aid  of  a  foreign  Bradshaw,  ho  soon  satisfied 
himself  that  they  could  not  yet  have  left 
England  by  any  of  the  ordinary  routes. 
They  would  have  been  too  late  to  catch  the 
day  services,  and  the  probability  was  that 
they  were  at  that  moment  awaiting  the 
departure  of  the  night  boat  at  one  of  the 
southern  or  south-eastern  porta.  As  there 
are  no  less  than  seven  of  these,  it  became 
a  somewhat  difficult  question  to  which  of 
them  he  had  better  betake  himself ;  but  he 
decided  upon  Dover,  as  being  on  the  whole 
the   most   likely ;  and   then,  happening   to 


catch  sight  of  Fellowee  yawning  over  the 
Sportwman,  it  struck  him  that  be  might  con- 
trive to  have  the  Queenborough  boat  watched 
into  the  bargain.  Folkestone  he  put  out  of 
the  question,  because  nobody  travels  that 
way  at  night. 

He  took  Fellowes  by  the  arm,  led  him  into 
a  comer,  and  rapidly  narrated  the  circum- 
stances to  him.  "  And  now,"  he  concluded, 
"  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  great  kindness.  I 
want  you  to  run  down  to  Queenborongh 
to-night  and  see  whether  they  go  on  board." 

"  All  right,"  answered  Fellowes,  endeavoui^ 
iug  to  look  as  if  he  did  not  at  all  mind 
sacrificing  the  dinner  to  which  he  had  been 
engaged.     "And  if  I  do  see  theml" 

"  Well,  then  I  am  afraid  you  would  have 
to  follow  them ;  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  them 
out  of  your  sight.  You  could  telegraph  to 
me  on  the  first  opportunity  though." 

"  But,  my  dear  chap,  supposing  they  go 
straight  through  to  Yokohama!  " 

Everard  frowned  slightly.  "Thifl  isn't  a 
joking  matter,  Fellowes, " 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not,"  agreed  Fellowes, 
hastily  assuming  an  appropriate  air  of  solem- 
nity. "  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  take 
the  express  for  St.  Petersburg,  all  the  same. 
Hope  they  won't,  I'm  sure;  because  I  do 
like  to  change  my  clothes  every  now  and 
then.   However,  anything  to  oblige  a  friend." 

Everard  was  just  one  of  those  calm,  logical 
men  who  can  state  at  a  moment's  notice  what 
are  the  mathematical  probabilities  in  favour 
of  or  against  the  occurrence  of  any  given 
event,  and  he  must  have  been  aware  that  the 
chance  of  his  meeting  Laura  at  Dover  was 
only  as  one  in  a  very  large  number.  Never- 
theless, he  was  unreasonably  disappointed 
when  his  mission  proved  a  failure.  He  went 
on  board  the  Calais  and  Ostend  boat«  and 
subjected  the  passengers  to  a  close  scrutiny  ; 
but  the  persons  of  whom  he  was  in  search 
were  not  among  them,  and  he  had  to  get 
through  the  time  as  best  he  could  until  the 
Paris   mail   came   in,  when  bo  returned  to 
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London,  appeaxing  at  his  rooms  at  the  scan- 
dalous hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  had  scarcely  finished  dressing  when 
Fellowes  arrived,  haggard  and  unshaven, 
from  Queenborough,  where,  as  he  plaintively 
said,  he  liad  spent  a  truly  miserable  night  in 
vain. 

'*  I  don't  mean  to  grumble,  you  know,"  he 
added — "  always  delighted  to  sufEer  in  a  good 
cause.  Only  it  strikes  me  that  we  are  setting 
to  work  in  a  rather  imscientific  way.  It's  like 
stopping  a  couple  of  earths  and  leaving  any 
number  of  others  open,  doii't  you  know." 

"  What  could  I  do  1"  asked  Everard  de- 
spondingly.  "  It  was  an  off  chance  ;  but  I 
thought  it  worth  trying." 

"  And  what  is  the  next  move  to  be  $  " 

*'  I  haven't  an  idea." 

"It  is  a  proud  thing,"  observed  FeUowes 
reflectively,  "to  be  &  free-bom  Briton ;  but 
there  are  times  when  one  feels  the  disadvant- 
ages of  it  too.  Now,  supposing  we  had  been 
in  Souratkin's  native  land,  our  course  would 
have  been  perfectly  clear.  We  should  only 
have  had  to  get  somebody  to  introduce  us  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Police,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  less,  we  should  have  spotted  our 
friends  to  a  dead  certainty.  But  I  suppose 
Scotland  Yard  wouldn't  help  us  if  it  could, 
and  couldn't  if  it  would.  What  do  you 
think  about  applypig  at  a  Private  Inquiry 
Officer' 

Everard  did  not  much  fancy  this  plan ; 
but  aft-er  some  discussion  he  was  fain  to 
adopt  it,  no  alternative  suggesting  itself  to 
him,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  had  an 
interview  with  an  alert  gentleman  of  un- 
certain nationality  who  had  once  been  a 
detective,  and  who  now,  according  to  his  own 
account,  had  offices  and  emissaries  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  This  personage  knew 
all  about  Count  Souratkin,  and  was  confident 
of  being  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  him, 
although,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  Count's  long 
experience  in  the  art  of  baffling  pursuit  made 
him  a  somewhat  difficult  person  to  trace. 
**  But  we  shall  obtain  a  clue,  sir,"  he  added  ; 
**  we  shall  obtain  a  clue  before  long,  depend 
upon  it." 

And  indeed  he  was  even  better  than  his 
word,  for  he  obtained  not  one  clue  only  but 
half  a  dozen.  Persons  corresponding  to  the 
description  given  of  Souratkin  and  the  two 
ladies  had,  it  appeared,  been  seen  to  leave 
Paddington,  Chaiing  Cross,  Victoria,  and 
Euston,  on  the  day  of  their  supposed  depar- 
ture from  London,  and  had  likewise  been 
observed  since  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and 
Liverpool  at  one  and  the  same  time.  All 
these  cases  had,  of  course,  to  be  investigated, 


and  no  small  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
was  required  before  they  were  satisfactorily 
proved  to  have  been  cases  of  mistaken  ident^ 
ity.  Everard,  consumed  with  anxiety,  went 
every  day  to  the  Inquiry  Office,  and  was 
always  received  with  imperturbable  good 
humour  and  oracular  encouragement.  "  We 
are  progressing,  sir — we  are  progressing,"  he 
was  told.  "  We  have  now  ascertained  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  Count  is  not  in  Paris — and 
so  forth." 

**  But  it  doesn't  interest  me  in  the  least  to 
hear  where  he  isn't,"  Everard  would  protest. 
"  I  want  to  know  where  he  is." 

To  this  there  could  be  no  rejoinder,  save  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  exhortation  to 
be  patient. 

Thus  three  long  weeks  passed — weeks 
which  Everard  has  never  forgotten,  and  is 
not  Ukely  to  forget  to  his  dying  day.  He 
attended  to  his  business,  being  unable  to  sit 
idle  from  morning  to  night ;  he  took  food 
and  sleep,  since  both  are  necessary  to  support 
life ;  but  the  agony  of  suspense  from  which 
he  suffered  was  not  the  less,  perhaps,  because 
his  nature  would  not  allow  him  to  display  it 
in  any  violent  or  exaggerated  form.  Hope 
did  not  entirely  desert  him ;  yet  he  was  too 
clear-sighted  to  ignore  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  too  sensible  to  biuld  much 
upon  poor  Laura's  promise  to  marry  nobody 
but  himself.  For  a  time,  no  doubt,  she  would 
hold  out,  but  for  how  long  f  This  was  the 
question  which  Everard  asked  himself  all 
day  long  and  every  day,  and  he  was  without 
data  upon  which  to  ground  an  answer  to  it. 

Sitting  down  to  breakfast  one  morning,  he 
found,  amongst  the  letters  on  the  table,  one 
addressed  in  a  shaky  handwriting  unknown 
to  him.  He  opened  it  listlessly  ;  but  when 
he  had  glanced  at  the  first  wordis  his  heart 
gave  a  great  leap  and  the  colour  rushed  into 
his  cheeks.  The  letter,  which  was  almost 
illegible  in  parts  and  was  blotted,  as  with 
tears,  ran  as  follows : — 

"RoTAL  Hotel,  Dbal. 
''Dear  Mb.  Everabd, 

"  I  feel  that  I  must  write  to  you.  It 
is  a  dreadful  risk — ^not  to  me  alone — ^that 
would  not  matter,  for  I  am  only  an  old 
woman,  and  my  life  is  nearly  over  at  any 
rate — ^but  to  you  and  liaura ;  yet  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  If,  after  the  way 
in  which  you  have  been  treated,  your  feelings 
are  unaltered,  and  if  you  wish  to  save  my 
niece  from  a  terrible  Jate,  come  here  at  once. 
I  will  explain  everything  to  you  when  we 
meet — that  is,  if  we  meet.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  would  be  safe  for  you  to  stay  in 
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this  house  or  not ;  but  perhaps  you  might, 
as  he  is  not  living  here.  Whatever  you  do, 
pray,  on  no  account  let  him  see  you.  He 
always  comes  in  after  dinner,  but  very  seldom 
during  the  day.  You  might  ask  whether 
we  were  alone  and  then  send  in  your  card. 
Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Everard,  most  sincerely 
yours, 

''Sabah  Pattbbson." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  within  an 
hour  of  the  receipt  of  this  appeal  Everard 
was  speeding  tpwards  Deal  as  fast  as  an 
express  train  could  take  him«  He  reached 
his  destination  early  in  the  afternoon,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Royal  Hotel,  and,  having 
discovered  by  inquiry  that  Miss  Denham 
was  out,  but  that  Mrs.  Patterson  was  at 
home,  had  himself  shown  at  once  into  the 
presence  of  the  latter  lady. 

Mrs.  Patterson  rushed  across  the  room  to 
meet  him,  and  seized  him  by  both  hands. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Everard  I "  she  exclaimed ;  "  how 
good  and  generous  of  you  to  come  1  I  was 
afraid  you  would  never  forgive  us." 

"  We  needn't  mind  about  that,"  answered 
Everard.  "  Laura  would  not  have  made  me 
suffer  if  she  could  have  helped  it,  and  as  for 
you,  I  had  no  claim  upon  you.  Besides,  you 
have  sent  for  me  now." 

"And  I  should  have  sent  for  you  be- 
fore," cried  Mrs.  Patterson  eagerly,  "  only — 
only " 

"  Only  you  were  afraid,"  suggested  Eve- 
rard. 

"  I  admit  that  I  was  afraid ;  I  had  reason 
to  be.  But  I  should  have  written  to  you, 
notwithstanding,  if  I  had  believed  that  the 
worst  would  come.  I  didn't  believe  it.  He 
assured  me  solemnly,  before  we  left  London, 
that  he  would  never  make  Laura  marry  him 
against  her  wish,  and  I  could  not  guess  that 
she  would  ever  wish  it." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Does  she  wish  it  ? " 

"  She  says  so.  His  influence  over  her  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  she  has  no 
wishes  now  but  his.  Yesterday  she  told  me 
that  she  had  consented  to  marry  him,  and 
when  I  reproached  her  she  hardly  seemed  to 
understand  me.  I  sent  for  you  because  I 
know  that  you  can  influence  her  strongly, 
though  not  so  strongly  as  he  can,  and  because 
your  coming  was  the  one  chance  left  of 
saving  her  life.  Yes,  saving  her  life  ;  for  all 
this  is  killing  her.  If  she  ever  does  become 
Cbunt  Souratkin's  wife,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  he  is  left  in  sole  possession  of  her 
property.  And  he  won!t  take  her  money 
without  her.  I  asked  him  point  blank 
whether  he  would,  and  he  flew  into  one  of 


his  frightful  passions,  declaring  that  it  was 
not  her  fortune  that  he  loved.  Then  he 
read  my  thoughts — as  you  know  he  can— 
and  swore  that  if  I  broiight  you  down  here 
he  would  murder  me  and  you  too." 

"Threatened  men  live  long,"  remarked 
Everard. 

"  That  depends  upon  who  threatens  them. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  your  life 
will  be  in  very  great  danger  if  Count  Sour- 
atkin  discovers  that  you  are  here ;  and  for 
Laura's  sake  as  well  as  for  your  own,  I  do 
trust  that  you  will  take  care  not  to  let  him 
see  you." 

"  I  can't  bind  myself  as  to  that,"  answered 
Eveiurd,  with  an  impatient  gesture.  "  I 
should  think  he  is  pretty  sure  to  see  me." 

"  Not  if  you  are  carefuL  He  only  comes 
into  Deal  in  the  evening.  Where  he  lives  I 
don't  quite  know  ;  but  I  heard  from  some  of 
the  trstdespeople  that  he  had  taken  a  small 
cottage  somewhere  between  this  and  Sand- 
wich. He  has  said  nothing  about  it  to  us» 
he  is  always  apt  to  be  mysterious." 

"  Naturally  he  is.  Mystery  is  the  backbone 
of  his  profession." 

"  What  profession  9  He  has  none  that  I 
know  of.  I  fancy  that  he  keeps  his  address 
a  secret  because  he  has  meetings  of  conspir- 
ators or  something  of  that  kind  at  his  house. 
Anyhow,  we  scarcely  ever  see  him  until  after 
dinner  ;  and  what  I  hope  is,  that  if  Laura  is 
with  you  during  the  day,  she  may  lay  in  a 
stock  of  strength,  as  it  were,  to  oppose  him 
in  the  evening.  There  she  is — ^I  hear  her 
step  on  the  stairs.  Now  I  shall  go  away  and 
leave  you  with  her;  so  good-bye  for  the 
present.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  warn  you  to 
be  kind  and  patient." 

And  Mrs.  Patterson  slipped  out  of  the 
room  by  one  door  as  Laura  entered  at  the 
other. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

When  Laura  saw  who  was  waiting  for  her, 
she  stopped  short,  her  pale  lips  moving,  but 
no  sound  coming  from  them.  Then  in  a  low 
voice  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  why  have  you 
done  this?" 

"It  is  I  who  should  ask  this  question," 
returned  Everard  rather  sadly.  "  Why  have 
you  had  so  little  faith  in  me?  Why  have 
you  left  me!  Why  have  you  broken  your 
word  1 " 

She  did  not  answer.  She  stood  before  him, 
her  arms  hanging  listlessly,  her  head  slightly 
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bent,  and  her  sorrowful  eyes  cast  down.  At 
last — "Was  it  Aunt  Sarah  who  told  you 
where  we  were  t ''  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  it  was ;  and  I  can  never  he  grateful 
enough  to  her.  I  have  heen  seeking  for  you 
high  and  low  and  could  get  no  trace,  of  you, 
though  you  were  so  near  me  all  the  time  it 
seems.  But  I  have  found  you  at  last,  thank 
Godl  and  no  one  shall  ever  separate  us 
again." 

Laura  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him, 
frowning  a  little  and  seeming  as  if  she  did 
not  quite  take  in  his  meaning.  "  Has  Aunt 
Sarah  told  you — everything t"  she  asked, 
after  a  minute. 

''She  told  me  that  you  have  engaged 
yourself  to  Uiat  man.  Just  at  first  I  was 
startled ;  hut  I  am  not  going  to  he  so  f  oolush 
as  to  uphraid  you.  I  know  that  you  are  not 
responsihle  for  anything  that  you  have  done. 
Let  us  forget  it.  Some  day,  if  you  like,  you 
shall  tell  me  how  it  all  happened ;  hut  not 
unless  you  like.  I  am  content  either  way 
now  that  I  have  found  you  again." 

Laura  sighed  deeply.  "You  are  very 
generous,*'  she  murmured. 

"My  dear,"  answered  Everard,  "if  you 
had  deceived  me  and  I  had  forgiven  you,  that 
might  have  heen  generous ;  hut  it  is  not  you 
yourself  who  have  caused  me  these  weeks  of 
agony — ^I  know  that.  The  shortest  and  host 
way  is  to  let  hygones  he  hygones  and  make 
a  fresh  start." 

"That  is  not  possible,"  she  answered, 
shaking  her  head — "  at  least  it  is  not  possible 
for  me.  It  is  for  you ;  and  it  is  what  I  want 
you  to  do.  Oh,  why  don't  you  despise  me ) 
— why  don't  you  hate  me  1  I  should  if  I 
were  in  your  place." 

"  I  don't  think  you  would,"  said  Everard 
tranquilly.  "  I  love  you,  and  I  know  that 
joa  love  me.  More  than  that  I  don't  ask, 
or  even  care  very  much  to  know.  Nothing 
else  is  of  any  real  consequence." 

"  How  good  you  are  1 "  cried  the  girl,  sud- 
denly seizing  his  hand  and  pressing  it  to  her 
lips.  "  I  (io  love  you  1  Oh,  can't  we  escape  1 
— can't  you  take  me  away  somewhere  and 
save  me  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course  I  can,"  answered  Eve- 
rard, folding  her  in  his  arms.  "  My  darling, 
you  belong  to  me  and  to  no  one  else  in  the 
world.  If  any  one  else  thinks  he  can  get 
possession  of  you  let  him  come  and  try, 
Uiat's  alL" 

But  she  ivrenched  herself  away  from  him 
with  a  revulsion  of  feeling  as  abrupt  as  the 
last.  "  No,  no  1 "  she  exclaimed,  "  it  can't 
be!  It  is  madness  to  dream  of  it.  He 
vould  kill  you  I " 


"  Grood  Heavens,  what  nonsense  I "  ejacu- 
lated Everard.  "  How  am  I  to  convince  you 
that  this  is  the  most  absurd  hallucination  t- 
As  i£  I  should  stand  still  to  be  killed  ! — and 
as  if  a  man  who  uttered  such  empty  threats 
were  in  the  least  likely  to  carry  them  out  1 " 

"  Ah,"  she  sighed,  "  you  don't  know  what 
he  is  ;  you  have  never  seen  him  angry.  Be- 
fore we  left  London  he  swore  to  me  that  he 
would  kill  you  rather  than  that  I  should 
ever  be  your  wife ;  and  I  know  he  meant  it ; 
it  was  no  empty  threat." 

"Was  it  because  he  said  that  that  you 
left  London  ?  " 

"  Yes,  partly — or  rather,  no  ;  I  don't  want 
you  to  think  better  of  me  than  I  deserve. 
I  went  away  because — because  I  had  to  do 
as  he  told  me.  When  I  wrote  to  you,  I 
thought  I  might  safely  promise  to  remain 
unmarried  all  my  life;  but  even  in  that  I 
overrated  my  strength.  I  can't  resist  him. 
And  I  did  not  know  then  that  he — loved 


me. 


}> 


"  I  don't  for  one  moment  believe  that  he 
does,"  returned  Everard;  "and  if  he  did, 
would  that  make  any  difference  1 " 

"  I  suppose  it  would,"  she  answered  slowly. 
"  Can  you  tmderatand  that  one  may  loathe  a 
person  and  yet  feel  that  his  wishes  must  be 
in  a  sort  of  way  one's  own  wishes  1 " 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can." 

"  No  ;  to  you  it  is  only  an  hysterical  fancy ; 
but  to  me  it  is  as  real  as  anything  else  in 
life.  I  can't  explain  how  I  feel ;  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  so  it  is." 

"  You  did  not  feel  so  a  moment  ago." 

"  Because  for  a  moment  I  forgot.  Don't 
try  to  make  me  forget  again ;  it  would  be 
useless  and — and  cruel." 

She  had  been  speaking  in  a.  calm,  despair- 
ing sort  of  fashion;  but  now  her  manner 
became  more  excited.  "  Don't  you  see,"  she 
went  on,  "what  would  happen  if  we  were 
manied  ?  Don't  you  see  that  he  would  follow 
us  wherever  we  went,  and  that,  even  if  he 
spared  your  life,  he  would  not  spare  me  ?  It 
is  norrible  to  think  of  it ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  think  of  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge to  myself  that  he  might  make  me  leave 
you  and  go  to  him.  After  admitting  that,  I 
could  only  admit  that  I  had  better  be  his 
wife.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  live  long  ;  at  any 
rate,  I  shall  not  bring  misery  and  disgrace 
upon  you.     There  ! — now  you  know  it  all." 

"  And  now  that  I  know  it  all,  what  do 
you  wish  me  to  do  1 "  asked  Everard. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  that  you  can  do  ; 
you  must  go  away  and  leave  me  to  my  fate. 
I  hope — I  pray,  that  I  may  never  see  you 
again  after  this !     Not  because  I  don't  love 
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you,  God  knows ! — but  because  our  meeting 
could  only  bring  you  unhappiness.  Poor  Aunt 
Sarah  meant  to  be  kind  when  she  wrote  to 
you ;  but  it  was  no  kindness  really,  and  I 
am  afraid  your  having  come  here  will  make 
it  harder  for  you  to  forget.  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  to  you,  and  how 
very,  very  sorry  it  makes  mo  to  think  that 
I  have  caused  you  sufEering ;  but  it  is  best 
to  say  no  more.     Please  go  now." 

Everard  knelt  down  beside  the  chair  into 
which  she  had  sunk.  '*  Laura,"  he  said, 
gently,  "  I  have  listened  to  you ;  will  you 
listen  for  a  minute  to  me?  Perhaps  your 
feelings  are  a  little  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  certsdnly  mine  can  be  understood 
easily  enough.  Do  you  think  that  I,  or  any 
man  who  loved  you,  could  be  capable  of 
*  leaving  you  to  your  fate '  ?  Admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  such  a  risk  as 
you  speak  of  exists,  do  you  think  that  I 
would  not  a  thousand  times  rather  run  it 
than  turn  my  back  upon  you  when  you  most 
need  help,  and  tamely  give  up  all  that  makes 
life  worth  having  to  myself  %  Isn't  it  self- 
evident  that  no  human  being  could  act  in 
that  way  ?  " 

"  But  it  is  not  the  only  risk ! "  cried 
Laura.  "  It  is  one  risk,  and  a  very  terrible 
one,  I  think,  but  it  isn't  the  only  one.  You 
won't  believe  that  your  life  would  be  in 
danger;  but  indeed,  indeed  it  would.  Yes, 
and  it  is  in  danger  even  now.  He  might 
come  in  at  any  moment ;  and  if  he  found 
you  here ! " — 

"  He  most  assuredly  will  find  me  here," 
observed  Everard,  smUing,  "for  I  have  no 
intention  of  leaving  the  room  until  he  enters 
it." 

Laura  started  to  her  feet.  "  That  must 
not  be ! — ^anything  rather  than  that ! "  she  ex- 
claimed vehemently.  "  Listen,  I  will  promise 
you  something,  if  you  will  promise  in  return 
to  go  away  now,  and  not  to  attempt  to  see 
me  while  he  is  here.  I  will  promise  to  tell 
him  that  I  love  you,  and  that  I  can  never 
love  him.  Perhaps  he  may  yet  let  me  off ; 
it  is  possible.  He  has  said  all  along  that  he 
would  not  marry  me  without  my  consent." 

"  At  the  same  time  doing  all  that  he  could 
to  make  you  fancy  that  you  wished  to  marry 
him." 

"  That  is  no  more  than  every  one  would 
do.  Of  course  I  have  told  him  the  same 
thing  before ;  but  I  was  only  half-hearted 
about  it ;  I  thought  it  would  be  no  good.  I 
shall  speak  to  him  in  a  different  way  now." 

"  My  poor  child,  you  are  only  staving  off 
the  evil  day." 

**  And  if  I  am  ?    A  day  staved  off  is  some- 


thing. I  know  what  you  are  thinking  ;  but 
you  need  have  no  fear.  If  you  doubt  me, 
you  can  tell  the  servants  to  let  you  know  the 
moment  that  I  leave  the  house  ;  but  I  shall 
not  leave  it.  Let  me — let  yourself  have  this 
last  chance  ! " 

Everard  yielded  somewhat  reluctantly. 
An.  appeal  to  Souratkin's  mercy  did  not  seem 
to  him  likely  to  meet  with  success ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  had  no  desire  to  come  to 
blows  with  that  redoubtable  personage  in 
the  presence  of  a  lady.  He  withdrew  to 
his  bedroom  and  stationed  himself  by  the 
window,  awaiting,  with  such  patience  as  he 
could  command,  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  appear,  and  after 
a  time  he  went  down  to  the  coffee-room  and 
disposed  of  a  hasty  dinner.  It  was  while  he 
was  thus  employed  that  he  at  length  saw  the 
tall  figure  of  the  Count  pass  along  the  street 
and  enter  the  hotel. 

"  Know  anythin'  o'  that  gent,  sir  1 "  in- 
quired the  waiter  who  was  serving  him,  and 
who  had  already  been  discouraged  in  several 
attempts  to  enter  into  conversation. 

"  I  have  met  him,'*"  answered  Everard 
shortly. 

"'Ave  you  indeed,  sir?  Now,  if  you 
could  be  so  kind  as  tell  me  somethin'  about 
him — leastways  somethin'  to  his  advantage, 
it  'd  be  a  kind  o*  comfort  to  me,  sir.  Down 
'ereabouts  we  think  he's  a  Irish  American, 
which  his  accent  is  very  sing'lar,  as  you've 
noticed,  sir,  I  dessay." 

"  He  is  a  Russian,  if  that  makes  your  mind 
any  easier,"  said  Everard. 

"  A  Rooshian — dear,  dear  !  Sour- Atkins, 
he  calls  hisself ;  but  he'd  assoom  a  name,  no 
doubt,  for  to  put  people  off  the  scent.  What 
I  says  is,  why  does  he  go  and  take  a  cottage 
a  mile  and  a  'arf  away  from  any  other  'abita- 
tion  ?  Why  don't  he  keep  no  servant  1  What 
is  he  up  to  1 — that's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  enlighten  you," 
answered  Everard.  "Is  it  any  particular 
business  of  yours  1 " 

"  Well,  it  is  and  it  ain't,  sir.  'Tis  not  on 
my  own  account  I'm  uneasy  ;  but  my  sister's 
'usband,  sir,  he'&  in  the  county  constabulary, 
and  as  courageous  a  man,  sir,  as  you  or  me. 
But  there's  jobs  as  is  enough  to  terrify  the 
boldest,  and  no  later  *n  yesterday  he  says  to 
me,  *  It's  bore  in  upon  me,'  he  says,  '  as  I 
shall  be -bordered  to  search  that  there  feller's 
premises  afore  long,  and  it  do  make  my  blood 
run  cold  to  think  of  it.'  His  very  words, 
sir.  For  'tis  one  thing  to  arrest  desperate 
characters — ^which  comes  in  the  way  of  dooty 
to  all  perlice,  both  borough  and  county,  at 
times — and  'tis  quite  another  to  get  messin' 
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about  with  them  beastly  infernal  machines 
and  nitre  o* glycerines  and  such-like.  It's  a 
bit  'ard  on  a  innercent  man  in  the  hexecoo- 
tion  of  his  dooty,  sir,  to  'ave  his  remains 
that  mangled  that  they  can't  be  given  decent 
burial — a  leg  'ere,  a  harm  there,  and  his 
'ead  nowhere,  maybe.  The  American  gov'- 
ment  ought  to  be  'eld  responsible,  sir — my 
opinion." 

"I  think  you  may  safely  reassure  your 
brother-in-law,"  Everard  said.  "It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  he  will  be  ordered  to 
search  this  gentleman's  premises,  and  still 
more  unlikely  that  he  wovdd  find  any  infernal 
machines  upon  them,  if  he  were.  Where  is 
this  cottage  that  you  speak  of  t " 

"A  little  way  ofE  the  Sandwich  road,  sir, 
in  as  lonely  a  place  as  you'll  find.  The  gent 
he  've  been  there  off  and  on  for  a  matter  of 
three  months  now,  and  if  he  comes  down 
'ere  for  nothin'  more  than  sea  air  and  quiet — 
well  he  don't  look  like  it,  that's  all  I  can 
say;  nor  yet  he  don't  talk  like  it.  Why, 
'taint  so  long  ago  he  steps  into  this  very 
room  one  evenin'  and  gets  into  conversation 
with  two  conunerciflds  as  was  talkin'  about 
them  drefhil  explosions  in  London,  and '  You 
ain't  heerd  the  last  o'  that,'  he  says,  smilin' 
and  lookin'  as  pleased  as  ever  he  could  look : 
and  'dynamite's  a  powerful  argyment,'  he 
says.  One  o'  the  conmiercials  passed  the 
remark  to  me  arterwards  that  a  man  as 
would  say  such  things  didn't  ought  to  be  at 
large." 

The  waiter  paused  for  a  moment  and  then 
added :  "  I  'ope  you'll  escuse  o'  me  men- 
tionin'  it,  sir,  but  it  reelly  do  distress  me  to 
see  the  way  he  carries  on  with  that  pore 
young  lady  up  stairs.  Kooshian  or  American, 
he's  a  bad  lot ;  and  if  you  're  a  friend  o' 
hers,  sir — " 

But  Everard  judged  it  best  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  loquacity.  "  The  young  lady  is  per- 
fectly safe,"  he  said,  rising;  "and  I  think 
you  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
fiist  duty  of  a  man  in  your  responsible  posi- 
tion is  to  hold  his  tongue." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  very  true,  sir,"  replied  the 
^ter,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  easily  snubbed. 
"  What  time  would  you  please  to  'ave  your 
breakfast  in  the  momin,'  sir  ? " 

Everard  strolled  out  into  the  street  and 
lighted  a  cigar.  It  was  gowing  dusk,  so 
that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his  being 
noognised  by  Souratkin,  should  the  latter 
come  out  suddenly  ;  but  as  far  as  that  went, 
he  would  not  at  all  have  objected  to  being 
recognised.  That  he  must  have  an  encounter 
of  some  sort  or  kind  with  the  Russian  ere 
long  seemed  tolerably  certain,  and  he  now 


began  to  think  that  it  might  be  as  well  to 
follow  the  man  home  that  very  night  and  get 
the  thing  over.  He  smiled  as  it  occurred  to 
him  how  frightened  Laura  would  be  if  she 
knew  that  he  proposed  bearding  the  lion  in 
his  den.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  no  fears, 
and  strongly  suspected  his  enemy  of  being 
nothing  more  formidable  than  an  ass  in  a  lion's 
skin,  which  it  was  now  high  time  to  pull  ofE  his 
shoulders.  He  sauntered  up  and  down, 
therefore,  while  the  twilight  deepened  into 
darkness,  not  liking  to  leave  his  post,  al- 
though he  was  aware  that  he  was  becoming 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  shopkeepers, 
who  had  put  their  shutters  up,  and  were 
lounging  in  the  doorways,  as  well  as  to  his 
friend  the  waiter,  whose  round  eves  could  be 
discerned  above  the  wire  blinds  of  the  coffee- 
room. 

It  was  not  until  past  ten  o'clock  that  he 
was  relieved  of  his  self-imposed  sentry  duty. 
Souratkin  stepped  out  into  the  street  and 
walked  swiftly  away,  his  head  bent  and  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  Everard  let 
him  have  a  short  start  and  then  followed 
him,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  walls  and 
moving  as  noiselessly  as  he  could.  He  did 
not  want  to  be  accosted  out  of  doors,  having 
an  impression  that  he  would  be  better  able 
to  hold  his  own  during  the  coming  interview 
within  four  walls.  There  was  no  moon ;  but 
the  sky  was  clear,  so  that  he  was  able  with- 
out difficulty  to  keep  in  sight  the  dark  form 
of  the  Russian,  who  never  looked  round. 

Souratkin  made  his  way  through  the 
straggling  outskirts  of  Deal  into  the  country 
beyond,  and  after  proceeding  some  little 
distance  along  the  high  road  towards  Sand- 
wich, turned  abruptly  down  a  lane  to  the 
right.  A  walk  of  about  a  mile  across  the 
flat,  low-lying  region  which  here  borders 
the  sea,  brought  him  and  his  pursuer  to  a 
labourer's  cottage  which  for  loneliness  of 
situation  certainly  seemed  to  deserve  the 
character  given  of  it  by  the  waiter.  Everard 
heard  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  direct- 
ly afterwards  a  light  appeared  at  one  of  the 
latticed  windows. 

Then  for  the  first  time  it  struck  him  that 
the  proper  course  for  a  prudent  person  to 
pursue  would  be  to  go  home  and  call  again 
in  the  light  of  day.  He  was  a  fairly  strong 
man,  but  he  hardly  believed  himself  to  be 
Souratkin's  equal  in  physique,  and  as  to 
weapons  of  defence,  he  had  nothing  with 
him  but  a  light  walking-stick.  Any  stick, 
however,  will  serve  to  beat  a  cur  with,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  this  fellow  was  a  cur. 
Besides,  nobody  likes  to  walk  two  miles  at 
night  in  pursuit  of  a  certain  object  and  then 
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turn  back  out  of  prudential  considerations. 
Everard,  therefore,  advanced  and  rapped 
loudly  on  the  door.  Almost  immediately  it 
was  flung  open,  and  Souratkin,  a  candle  in 
one  hand  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  stood 
before  him. 

"  Don't  shoot  me,"  said  Everard,  quietly. 
"  I  am  not  a  burglar." 

Souratkin  manifested  no  surprise.  ''Al- 
ways enchanted  to  see  you,  dear  sir,  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.     Pray,  come  in." 

Everard  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  the 
moment  after  he  had  crossed  the  threshold 
the  door  was  slammed,  locked,  and  barred 
behind  him.  He  turned  round  and  saw  that 
Souratkin  was  standing  with  his  back  against 
it.  For  an  instant  he  experienced  an  un- 
pleasant shock,  as  if  he  had  walked  into  a 
trap  with  his  eyes  open,  and  this  impression 
was  evidently  detected  by  his  host,  who  said, 
with  his  faint,  ironical  smile : 

"You  will  pardon  my  precautions,  Mr. 
Everard,  the  district  is  such  a  solitary  one, 
you  see.     Are  you  at  all  nervous? " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Everard,  stolidly. 

"  How  fortunate  !  "Will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  walk  into  my  humble  sitting-room  1 
I  cannot  offer  you  many  luxuries,  but  I  have 
some  brandy  and  I  believe  I  have  two  chairs. 
I  shall  feel  greatly  honoured  if  you  will 
occupy  one  of  them." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Count  Souratkin  had  used  no  conventional 
language  in  calling  his  sitting-room  a  humble 
one,  for  it  had  neither  carpet  nor  curtains, 
and  its  furniture  consisted  solely  of  a  bare 
deal  table  and  a  couple  of  wooden  chairs. 
Upon  the  table  were  writing  materials  and  a 
mass  of  letters  and  papers,  some  half-dozen 
books  were  piled  upon  the  mantelshelf,  and 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  else  in  the 
room. 

The  Count  went  to  a  cupboard  in  the  wall 
and  took  out  a  bottle  and  two  glasses. 
"  Please  be  seated,"  said  he.  "  Do  you  take 
water  with  yo\ir  brandy  1 " 

"I  won't  have  anything  to  drink,  thank 
you,"  answered  Everard. 

**  Are  you  indeed  so  abstemious  1  I  envy 
you." 

He  more  than  half  filled  his  own  glass, 
and  tossed  ofE  the  contents  without  so  much 
as  winking.  This  heroic  potion  appeared  to 
produce  no  effect  upon  him,  except  to  make  his 
eyes  somewhat  brighter.     He  was  standing 


opposite  to  his  guest,  whom  he  was  surveying, 
as  usual,  from  between  half-shut  eyelids, 
while  a  smile  still  hovered  about  his  lips. 

"You  wonder  why  I  live  in  such  a  dog- 
hole,  do  you  not  1 "  he  asked,  suddenly. 
•  "  I  am  not  inquisitive,"  replied  Everard. 

"  No  ?  Then  you  must  be  very  unlike  the 
good  people  of  Deal.  They  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  conjectures ;  they  take  me,  I 
believe,  for  a  coiner  or  some  other  kind  of 
criminal — to  me  it  is  quite  the  same  thing 
what  they  think.  In  truth  solitude  suits 
me ;  and  I  have,  besides,  another  reason  far 
living  here,  such  a  simple  one  that  nobody 
would  ever  guess  it.  It  is  that  I  am  too 
poor  to  take  a  decent  lodging  and  that  I  get 
this  cottage  for  next  to  nothing." 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  he 
really  had  the  gift  which  Mrs.  Patterson 
claimed  for  him  of  discovering  what  was 
passing  through  other  people's  minds ;  at  all 
events,  he  read  Everard's  thoughts  now. 
"Ah,  the  Langham  Hotel,"  he  said,  "yes, 
to  be  sure,  that  is  an  expensive  place  to  live 
in ;  but  when  I  go  to  London,  you  see,  I  go 
upon  the  business  of  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay.  I  do  not  mind  saying  this  to  you,  dear 
Mr.  Everard,  because  you  are  so  discreet  and 
your  countenance  invites  confidence.  Will 
you  be  a  little  candid  with  me  in  return  and 
answer  me  one  question  ? " 

"  With  pleasure." 

"To  what,  then,  do  I  owe  the  honour  of 
your  visit  to-night  1 " 

"  I  dare  say  you  can  guess,  but  of  course 
I  am  quite  willing  to  tell  you.  I  am  here 
simply  because  you  and  I  must  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  because  it  is  better,  for 
Miss  Denham's  sake,  that  we  should  not 
meet  in  her  presence.  There  is  no  use  in 
pretending  to  ignore  the  fact  that  you  have 
established  a  sort  of  ascendency  over  her, 
and  although  that  will  have  to  come  to  an 
end  now,  I  would  rather  that  it  came  to  an 
end  quietly." 

"  Mr.  Everard,  do  you  know  that  you  are 
not  very  courteous  ? " 

"You  can  hardly  expect  courtesy  from 
me.  Count  Souratkin,  considering  what  the 
circumstances  are.  You  have  shown  your- 
self my  enemy  and  I  treat  you  as  such." 

"  In  short,  ypu  have  come  here  to  defy  me." 

"  Well,  yes — if  you  like  to  put  it  in  that 
way." 

"  And  did  you  bring  a  revolver  with  you, 
may  I  ask  ?  " 

Everard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "No," 
he  answered,  "  I  didn't  bring  a  revolver." 

"  Permit  me  to  compliment  you  upon  your 
courage." 
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"Thank  you  ;  but  I  don't  see  much  oocor 
sbn  for  alarm." 

''  Pardon  me ;  that  is  perhaps  because  you 
are  too  stupid  to  see  it." 

"Perhaps  so.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
not  stupid  enough  to  be  scared  because  you 
have  chosen  to  tell  Mrs.  Patterson  that  you 
proposed  to  murder  me.  Barking  dogs  don't 
bite,  Count  Souratkin." 

"Ah,  that  is  so  like  an  Englishman  1   You 
will  never  understand  that  the  world  is  not 
peopled  with  Anglo-Saxons.     You,  when  you 
love,  you  say  to  the  lady  *  I  love  you,'  and 
that  is  sufficient.      Whoever   says   or   does 
m(»e    is    insincere,   theatrical — what   not) 
When  you  hate  you  bring  an  action  at  law 
against  the  man  who  has  injured  you  and 
recover  damages ;  or  it  may  be  that,  if  you 
are  very  angry  indeed,  you  will  have  a  boxing 
match  with  him  and  make  his  nose  bleed. 
But  to  stab  or  to  kill  out  of   jealousy  or 
revenge — oh,  no!   you   cannot   admit   that. 
That  is  not  practical  at  alL     That  gets  you 
in  trouble   with  the   police,   leads    you  to 
prison,  possibly  to  the   gallows.      A^nd   so, 
when  one  says  to  you  *Move   out   of   my 
path  or  I  will  remove  you  from  it,'  you  only 
laugh  and  do  not  believe,  and   stajid  still. 
Well  now,  Mr.  Everard,  I  will  tell  you  that 
you  never  did  a  more  foolish  thing  in  your 
life  than  when  you  came  here  to-night,  and 
1  will  prove  it  to  you  in  your  own  practical 
English  way.     You  own  that  I  exercise  an 
ascendency  over  Miss  Denham :   what  you 
have  not,  perhaps,  realised  is  that  you  your- 
self exercise  an  ascendency  still  stronger  over 
her.    But  for  you  she  would  have  married 
me — yes,  and  loved  me,  too.     You  see,  then, 
that  I  have  a  very  real  interest  in  putting 
you  to  death." 

"I  don't  think  you  will  do  it,  all  the 
same,"  remarked  Everard,  composedly. 

"  You  don't  1  You  are  a  Uttle  difficult  to 
convince,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  convince 
you." 

"Endeavour,  by  all  means,"  returned 
Everard. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
whoi  he  was  lying  on  the  floor,  face  down- 
wards, with  Souratkin  kneeling  upon  his 
back.  The  Russian  had  sprung  upon  him 
with  such  suddenness  that  he  scarcely  knew 
what  had  happened,  much  less  had  time  to 
defend  himself.  In  another  minute  his  arms 
were  bound  tightly  behind  his  back  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief  ;  after  which  Souratkin, 
rising  and  fetching  a  rope  from  the  cupboard, 
proo^ded  to  pinion  his  captive  scientifically 
Hand  and  foot.  All  this  time  Everard  had 
been  kicking  and  struggling  to  the  best  of 


his  ability ;  but  the  other  was  far  more  than 
a  match  for  him,  and,  for  any  good  that  he 
did,  he  might  as  well  have  submitted  quietly 
from  the  outset. 

When  the  pinioning  process  was  com- 
pleted, Souratkin  placed  him  in  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  ground,  with  his  back  against 
the  wall,  and  said,  "  You  will  perceive,  Mr. 
Everard,  that  you  are  now  completely  in  my 
power.  You  might  shout  until  you  lost  yo\ir 
breath,  and  nobody  would  hear  you.  Have 
I  proved  my  case  to  your  satisfaction  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Everard,  doggedly,  "you 
haven't.  You  have  proved  that  you  can  kill 
me ;  but  that  I  knew  before.  What  I  said 
was  that  you  wouldn't  do  it.  You  will  most 
unquestionably  be  hanged  if  you  do.  Unless 
I  return  to  the  hotel  before  morning  I  shall 
be  missed,  and  suspicion  will  immediately 
point  to  you,  because  a  number  of  people 
saw  me  waiting  for  you  outside,  and  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  seen  me  follow  you.  You 
are  already  known  to  the  police,  and  your 
chance  of  escape  would  be  scarcely  worth 
considering." 

"  Unfortunately  for  you,"  observed  Sourat- 
kin, who  had  produced  his  revolver  from  his 
breast-pocket,  "  I  have  thought  of  all  that. 
My  course  is  beautifully  simple.  I  have  a 
second  weapon  exactly  resembling  the  one 
that  you  see.  When  1  have  killed  you,  I 
turn  it  towards  myself  and  fire,  grazing  my 
right  arm,  and  inflicting  a  slight  wotmd.  I 
then  place  it  in  your  hand,  and  presently 
your  fingers  stiffen  round  it.  After  that,  I 
hasten  to  the  nearest  police-station.  'Ah, 
gentlemen,  I  am  desolated !  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  man ! '  I  explain  the 
circumstances  as  well  as  my  agitation  will 
allow  me.  We  were  rivals,  you  w^ere  furious 
against  me  because  you  considered  that  I 
had  robbed  you  of  the  affections  of  the  lady 
whom  I  am  about  to  marry;  you  followed 
me  to  my  house  in  the  dead  of  the  night ; 
some  angry  words  were  exchanged ;  you 
seized  one  of  the  pistols  which  I  keep  always 
loaded  as  a  protection  against  burglars,  and 
w^hich,  by  ill  luck,  was  lying  on  the  table; 
you  fired,  and  I,  what  with  the  instinct  of 
self-defence,  and  what  with  the  smart  of  the 
wound,  returned  the  fire.  To  my  horror,  I 
discovered  that  my  bullet  had  entered  your 
heart !  I  sink  upon  a  bench,  overpowered 
by  grief  and  remorse.  I  demand  to  be  taken 
to  prison,  there  to  await  my  trial.  Do  you 
think  that  any  jury  could  convict  me  of 
murder  upon  such  evidence  ?  Do  you  think, 
by  chance,  that  Mrs.  Patterson  or  Miss  Den- 
ham would  state  that  they  had  heard  me 
threaten  your  life  ?     Not  they  !    They  would 
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know  nothing.  Even  you  will  concede  that 
I  have  power  enough  over  them  to  close  their 
lips  when  I  exert  it.  Prepare,  then,  for 
death." 

The  last  four  words  were  spoken  in  a 
totally  different  voice  from  the  preceding 
ones.  Souratkin's  face  expressed  a  diabolical 
joy.  His  narrow  eyes  were  gleaming;  his 
lips  were  drawn  back,  showing  his  white, 
pointed  teeth  ;  he  slowly  raised  his  revolver 
and  covered  his  helpless  victim. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  asserting  too  much 
to  say  that  Everard  was  not  frightened  now ; 
but  he  kept  his  presence  of  mind. 

"Stop  a  bit,  Souratkin,"  he  said.  "My 
life  is  worth  something  to  me,  and  I'm  will- 
ing to  buy  it  of  you.  I'm  not  a  rich 
man ;  but  I'll  give  you  two  thousand  to  let 
me  go." 

Souratkin  lowered  his  pistol  and  broke 
into  a  short  laugh.  "  Oh,  these  English  ! — 
traders  even  with  their  last  breath  !  And  so 
two  thousand  pounds  is  the  value  that  you 
put  upon  yourself?  It  must  be  confessed 
that  you  are  not  proud.  No,  my  dear 
sir,  it  is  not  with  that  sum  that  you  can 
buy  me  off.  Let  us  waste  no  more  time  in 
words." 

He  raised  the  revolver  once  more ;  there 
was  a  flash,  a  report,  and  Everard  heard  the 
bullet  strike  the  wall  just  above  his  head.  A 
little  of  the  plaster  fell  upon  him. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  he  saw 
Souratkin  contemplating  him  w^ith  a  derisive 
smile.  Evidently  the  man  had  not  meant  to 
hit  him.  "  I  wonder  whether  he  is  amusing 
himself  by  torturing  me  or  whether  he  is 
really  going  to  let  me  off,"  thought  Everard. 
"  Either  way,  he  sha'n't  have  the  triumph  of 
knowing  what  a  funk  I  am  in." 

He  gazed  steadily  at  the  Russian,  who 
presently  laid  his  pistol  down  on  the  table 
with  a  sigh.  "  You  are  a  brave  man,  Mr. 
Everard,"  he  said.  "You  have  courage — 
whatever  that  may  be  worth.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  quality ;  but  such  as  it  is,  you 
have  it.  I  have  no  intention  of  killing  you, 
although  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 
prevent  my  doing  so  ;  for,  as  it  happens,  I  do 
not  mind  being  hung.  In  a  few  minutes  you 
will  be  free  to  go  where  you  please.  In  short, 
you  have  beaten  me ;  and  I  should  gain 
nothing  at  all  by  taking  your  life." 

Everard  stared.  "  Do  you  mean  what  you 
say  1 "  he  asked. 

"  You  will  soon  know  whether  I  mean  it 
or  not.  Listen,  Mr.  Everard  :  I  am  not  the 
adventurer  that  vou  take  me  for.  I  admit 
that,  when  my  friend  Denham  died,  I  thought 
I  should  like  very  well  to  have  his  daughter's 


money.  I  do  possess — believe  me  or  not  as 
you  choose — the  gift  of  imposing  my  will 
upon  those  who  are  weaker  than  myself,  and 
I  could  easily  have  induced  her  to  marry  me, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  personally 
distasteful  to  her.  Why  did  I  not  use  my 
power?  Because  I  found  out  that  I  loved 
her.  I  really  do  not  know  why  you  should 
look  incredulous.  Am  I  less  capable  of 
love  than  you  because,  instead  of  being  a 
London  wine  merchant,  I  am  a  visionary  who 
has  spent  his  life  and  his  fortune  in  trying  to 
help  forward  the  cause  of  his  fellow-country- 
men? Well,  I  let  her  go.  I  knew  where 
she  was  ;  but  I  did  not  choose  to  follow  her, 
partly  because  I  hoped  to  conquer  my  passion, 
and  partly  because  I  had  made  such  an  un- 
favourable impression  upon  her  at  starting, 
that  I  wished  to  obliterate  it.  Whether  she 
would  actually  have  married  me  if  you  had 
not  sought  her  out  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
doubt  it.  To-day,  when  she  told  me  that 
she  abhorred  me  and  that  she  would  always 
love  you,  I  knew  that  you  were  here,  and  I 
knew  also  that  there  was  no  hope  for  me.  I 
did  not  mention  it  to  her — you  can  tell  her 
to-morrow,  if  you  like.  I  won't  detain  you 
longer,  Mr.  Everard.  After  this  we  shall 
meet  no  more,  and  neither  you  nor  Miss 
Denham  have  any  further  annoyance  to  fear 
from*  me.  Allow  me  to  untie  these  cords 
for  you." 

He  stooped  down  and  deftly  unfastened 
the  knots  which  he  had  tied,  and  presently 
Everard  rose  to  his  feet,  a  free  and  a  some- 
what bewildered  man. 

"  If  I  have  done  you  an  injustice,  CJount 
Souratkin,  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  he  said,  rather 
awkwardly  ;  "  but  at  the  same  time 

"At  the  same  time,  you  would  like  to 
reserve  your  opinion  as  to  that.  I  give  you 
full  leave  to  do  so — the  more  willingly  be- 
cause it  is.  really  no  fault  of  yours  that  you 
are  unable  to  understand  a  nature  which 
is  in  some  respects  superior  to  your  own. 
You  will  certainly  always  do  your  best  to 
make  Laura  happy,  and  probably  you  will 
succeed.  Had  she  loved  me  she  might  have 
been  happier ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  she 
might  have  been  wretched,  for  I  am  jealous 
and  exacting.  If  you  had  lost  her  you  would 
not  have  broken  your  heart;  I,  who  have 
lost  her,  am  beyond  reach  of  consolation. 
That,  too,  you  cannot  believe.  But  in  truth 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  at  all  whether 
you  believe  me  or  not.     Goodbye." 

He  had  been  leading  his  visitor  towards 
the  door  while  he  spoke.  He  now  pushed 
him  gently  through  it,  and  shut  and  barred 
it  behind  him. 
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When  Everard  woke  the  next  morning  he 
was  more  than  half  inclined  to  think  that 
the  events  of  the  night  had  been  part  and 
parcel  of  a  dream  ;  but  an  uncomfortable 
stiffness  of  the  limbs  and  certain  red  marks 
on  his  wrists  and  ankles  convinced  him  that 
the  experience  which  he  had  passed  through 
had  been  quite  a  material  one,  and  he  rose 
and  set  to  work  to  dress  himself  in  a  some- 
what pensive  mood.  His  intelligence,  as 
Souratkin  had  hinted,  was  not  of  a  very 
receptive  order  ;  he  was  slow  to  make  up  his 
mind  and  slow  to  change  it ;  so  that  he  had 
same  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Russian 
was  what  he  had  represented  himself  to  be. 
The  man  had  spared  his  life  when  he  might 
have  taken  it,  it  was  true ;  but  then  there 
would  have  been  so  much  more  risk  than 
advantage  in  murdering  him.  Was  it  not  at 
least  possible  that  this  apparent  magnanimity 
was  only  a  blind  to  conceal  some  fresh  plot  1 

However,  he  put  these  suspicions  away 
ham  him.  when  he  was  out  of  doors  in  the 
fresh  air  and  the  sunshine  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  joy  and  triumph  of  success.  Come 
what  might,  no  one  shoi:dd  rob  him  of  Laura 
now,  he  thought,  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  beach ;  and  presently  he  saw  Laiuti  herself 
emerge  from  the  hotel  and  advance  towards 
him.  He  was  at  once  struck  by  the  bright- 
ness of  her  face  and  the  elasticity  of  her  gait. 
She  came  up,  holding  out  both  her  hands,  and 
the  first  words  that  she  said  were — "  I  am 
free!" 

"Have  you  seen  Souratkin  1"  asked  Eve- 
nrd  quickly. 

"  I  saw  him  last  night,  you  know.  I  told 
him  what  I  promised  you  that  I  would  tell 
him,  and  he  argued  with  me  for  a  long  time. 
I  thought  he  seemed  less  sure  of  himself 
than  usual ;  but  he  said  nothing  about  re- 
leasing me.  It  was  not  anything  that  he 
Mid ;  only  I  woke  very  early  this  morning — 
ahout  half -past  five — and  all  of  a  sudden  I 

knew But   you   will  think  that  it   is 

nonsense." 

"No,"  answered  Everard  ;  "  go  on." 

"Well,  I  knew  that  I  was  free,  that  is 
all  I  feel  as  I  used  to  feel  in  the  days  long 
dgo,  before  I  saw  him.  Somehow,  I  don't 
think  he  will  ever  get  hold  of  me  again." 

"I  don't  think  he  will,"  said  Everard. 
And  then  he  gave  a  brief  account  of  what 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  Souratkin 
on  the  previous  night. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lovers  did  not 
trouble  their  heads  very  much  about  that 
unfortunate  man  and  the  despair  to  which  he 
had  asserted  himself  to  be  a  prey.  Everard 
and  Laura  roamed  about  the  whole  morning, 
rejoicing  in  the  present,  making  plans  for 
the  future,  and  well  pleased  to  forget  the 
painful  past.  But  when,  after  having  con- 
siderably overstayed  the  luncheon  hour,  they 
re-entered  the  hotel  together,  the  waiter, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  eagerly  watching 
in  the  doorway  for  their  return,  beckoned 
Everard  aside  and  said  in  an  excited 
whisper : — 

"  Sii*,  are  you  aware  that  that  there 
Booshian  gent  is  no  more  1 " 

"Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  Everard ;  "  do  you 
mean  that  he  has  put  an  end  to  himself  1 " 

"  Ah,  there  'tis,  sir.  Whether  it  were 
cramp  or  whether  it  were  sooicide  who  can 
tell  1  But  my  brother-in-law  he  says  this  is 
just  what  he  feared ;  for  them  premises  must 
be  entered  upon,  and  he  thought  as  you,  sir, 
bein'  a  friend  of  the  deceased,  might  Hfae  to 
go  along  of  him,  and  p'raps  just  take  a  look 
inside  first,  so  as  to  see " 

**  But  how  did  it  happen  t  How  did  he 
meet  with  his  death  1 "  interrupted  Everard. 

"Oh,  he's  drownded,  sir.  Between  five 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  mornin'  it  was.  Some 
fishermen  was  cruisin'  along  past  his  place 
and  they  see  him  come  down  to  the  beach 
and  undress  lusself  for  to  bathe.  He  swims 
out  some  distance,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
he  throws  up  his  arms  and  down  he  goes. 
They're  all  ready  to  swear  as  he  never  rose 
again — which  is  a  cur'ous  thing." 

"  Have  they  found  his  body  'i " 

."  No,  sir,  they  'ave  not ;  but  'tis  bound  to 
come  ashore  afore  long,  they  tell  me.  I'm 
afraid  this  will  be  a  sad  shock  to  the  young 
lady,  sir." 

The  sea  gave  up  his  body  in  due  time,  and 
the  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence.  Some  few 
people  who  knew  him,  and  who  were  in 
possession  of  evidence  which  was  not  before 
the  jury,  may  have  arrived  at  a  different 
verdict ;  but  if  so,  they  kept  it  to  themselves. 
Mrs.  Patterson,  to  whom  death  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  a  severance  of  the  ties 
which  bind  the  living,  was  long  harassed  by 
fears  lest  her  former  tormentor  should  return 
in  the  spirit  and  work  some  dire  mischief  to 
her  niece  or  herself ;  but  as  he  has  never 
done  this,  she  concludes — correctly,  let  us 
hope — that  he  is  now  at  peace. 


THE   END. 
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By  Hi;oH  Cohway,  Author  of  "Called  Back." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


"  MORBID  S   THE  WOBD  ! 


HANKS  to  the  remaikably 
lioe  air  of  Oakbury,  and 
lo  on  absolute  cessation  of 
uiiything  like  hard  work, 
.\[r.  Carnithera  soon  lost 
liis  jaded  appearance.  At 
(lie  end  of  ten  days  he 
declared  himself  to  be  in 
rude  health,  and  hia  looks 
did  not  belie  his  words.  Certainly  those 
worthy  housewives,  his  cousins,  had  taken 
great  care  of  him.  They  fed  and  fattened 
him  ;  insigting  that  he  shourd  take  beef  tea 
at  intervals,  and  that  his  cure  should  be  hast- 
ened by  his  drinking  plenty  of  that  old  '47 
port  for  which  their  father's  cellar  had  been 
noted.  Close  as  the  "Tabbies"  were  in  their 
housekeeping  arrangements,  they  grudged 
the  stranger  within  their  gates  nothing. 

In  less  than  a  week  Frank  had  taken  the 
measure  of  hJs  cousins — of  his  male  cousins, 
at  least.  He  had  even  ceased  to  be  seized 
with  an  almost  iiresistible  desire  to  go  into 
a  secluded  comer  and  chuckle  when  he  saw 
these  great  men  engaged  in  some  duty  which 
is  supposed  to  appertain  peculiarly  to  women- 
kind  ;  or  when  he  heard  their  simple  t«n- 
sultations  on  the  price  of  meat,  groceries,  or 
other  household  commodities.  Being,  like 
Mr.  Mordle,  gifted  with  a  vein  of  humour, 
he  found  the  Talberts  most  interesting  cha- 
racters, but  had  he  found  their  eccentricities 
wearisome,  the  kindness  they  showed  him 
would  have  compensated  for  the  discomfort. 
For  in  spite  of  the  exclusiveness  which  they 
were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt, 
they  were  amiable,  lovable  men.  So  Mr. 
Carruthers  took  them  as  they  were,  and  liked 


the  two  brothers  better  and  better  the  more 
he  really  understood  them. 

But  Beatrice  was  another  matter.  He  had 
studied  her  with  even  more  attention,  but 
felt  that  the  result  of  his  studies  was  un- 
satisfactory. So  far  as  she  was  concerned 
he  knew  he  had  got  at  nothing  like  the  truth ; 
except  on  one  self-evident  point,  that  she 
was  very  beautiful.  When  first  they  met 
her  beauty  struck  l.lm,  but  it  was  days 
before  he  finished  finding  new  and  fresh 
personal  charms  ;  perhape  he  never  ceased 
finding  them.  Under  certain  circumstancM 
such  discoveries  are  endless. 

Frank  Oarruthers's  studies  of  Miss  Claiu- 
son's  outward  shell  should  therefore  have 
been  very  pleasing  to  that  young  lady,  had 
the  result  been  made  known  to  her,  and  had 
she  cared  twopence  to  find  favour  in  the 
student's  eyes.  For  the  rest  he  was  in  a 
puzzle,  which  he  spent  many  hours  trying  to 
solve.  Miss  Clauson  little  thought,  as  she 
looked  out  of  window  ond  saw  Mr.  Carruthero 
lying  on  the  turf  with  his  sti-aw  hat  tilted 
over  hia  eyes  and  a  thin  blue  stream  of  smoke 
curling  up  from  his  cigarette,  that  he  was 
neither  sleeping  nor  projecting  a  new  poli- 
tical ai-ticle  for  the  Laiterdai/,  but  thinking 
entirely  of    her  own  sweet  self. 

They  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  one  another 
during  the  last  week.  Frank  was  not  a  man 
who  loved  twenty-mile  walks,  or  cared  to  rush 
from  one  end  of  a  county  to  another  to  look 
at  a  rock  or  a  waterfall.  His  idea  of  a 
holiday  he  summed  up  in  the  word  "  loafing  !" 

"  A  good  loafer  is  a  great  rarity,"  he  told 
Miss  Clauson.  "  Loafing  proper  is  an  art 
which  cannot  be  a«juired.  I  have  met  with 
many  spurious  imitations,  but  the  real  article 
is  hard  to  find.  Show  me  the  man  who  can 
spend  a  whole  day  like  this  and  you  show  m« 
one  who  can  get  very  near  to  happiness." 
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''  like  this,''  meant  lying  on  his  back  as 
described. 

"  But  you  do  something — you  smoke,"  said 
Beatrice. 

"Yes,  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  In 
these  days  of  hard  work  a  man  mustn't  be 
absolutely  idle." 

Of  course  she  ought  to  have  laughed  at  the 
feeble  joke.  But  she  did  not.  She  looked 
down  at  him  from  her  chair,  and  her  grey 
eyes  were  annoy ingly  serious.  In  glorious 
August  weather,  when  the  sky  is  a  cloudless 
blue,  when  all  the  trees,  except  the  spendthrift 
chestnuts,  are  in  full  beauty,  when  roses  are 
still  budding,  breaking  into  bloom,  and  suc- 
ceeding their  fallen  f eUows,  a  young  lady  has 
no  right  to  look  seriously  at  the  man  by  her 
fdde.  Certainly  not  Beatrice  Clausen  with 
her  beauty  and  f  oi'tune. 

Yet  she  looked  and  spoke  gravely.  "  You 
wrong  yourself  talking  such  nonsense,  Mr. 
Oorruthers." 

He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow.  "  I  don't 
talk  nonsense.  I  am  speaking  of  my  idea  of 
enjoying  a  holiday.  When  I  work  it  is 
another  matter.  I  trust  I  work  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  When  I  idle,  I  idle  to  the  best 
of  my  ability." 

"Your  idea  of  human  happiness  is  a 
humble  one." 

"  Is  it  1   Then  give  me  yours  in  exchange." 

Beatrice  was  silent.  She  even  tiu>ned  her 
head  away. 

"  Well,  I  am  waiting  for  the  definition." 
There  was  no  trace  of  levity  in  Frank's  voice 
as  he  spoke.  His  manner  was  as  serious  as 
her  own. 

"  I  have  none  to  give,"  said  Beatrice. 

"  None — at  your  age !  Are  your  dreams 
all  gone  I  Young  ladies  do  dream,  I  believe. 
They  dream  of  being  queens  of  society ;  of 
marrying  rich  men  ;  if  they  are  romantic  of 
marrying  poor  men ;  they  dream  of  a  life  of 
religion ;  of  having  a  mission  to  perform. 
Which  is  your  particular  dream  1 " 

"  I  have  none,"  she  said  coldly. 

"  You  must  dream.  You  are  sleeping  now, 
and  all  sleepers  dream  at  times.  Only  in  the 
wide-awake,  bustling  world  do  people  forget 
their  dreams.  They  work  on  and  on,  and  to 
some  the  day  comes  on  which  one  of  their  old 
dreams  is  realised.  Alas,  by  that  time  they 
have  almost  forgotten  that  they  ever  dreamed 
it,  or  they  find  it  realised  too  late." 

Beatrice  sat  silent  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

"Perhaps  I  have  not  guessed  the  right 
dream  for  you,"  continued  Carruthers.  **  I 
forgot  you  were  such  a  learned  young  lady. 
Your  dream  may  be  the  fame  of  the  scholar  or 
the  writer." 


"  I  have  no  dreams,"  she  repeated.  He 
looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

"  Can  you  say  also  *  I  have  had  no  dreams t' " 

She  made  no  answer.  As  he  looked  at  her 
he  thought  that  even  at  this  moment  she 
seemed  far  away  in  dreamland.  He  told  him- 
self that  if  Miss  Clausen  brought  herself  to 
assert  that  she  had  never  dreamed  she 
would  be  breaking  the — he  couldn't  remem- 
ber which  commandment — the  one  about 
lying.  By  the  by,  is  there  any  command- 
ment to  refrain  from  falsehood,  except  the 
indirect  one  as  to  "  false  witness  1 " 

"  Not  even  of  rank,  riches,  fame,  power !  " 
he  said  in  a  lighter  tone.  "  Miss  Clausen, 
you  are  incomprehensible." 

She  chose  to  turn  the  subject.  "  I  am  going 
to  the  village  now,"  she  said. 

"  With  your  permission  I  will  accompany 
you." 

She  made  no  objection.  It  Ls  a  curious  fact, 
that  in  spite  of  his  glorification  of  the  noble 
art  of  loafing,  Mr.  Carruthers  was  always 
ready  to  go  walking  with  Miss  Clausen 
wherever  and  whenever  she  permitted  it. 
But  no  man  is  consistent  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  stretch. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  in  his  attempted  study 
of  Beatrice's  disposition,  found  it  very  hard 
to  hit  upon  the  word  which  would,  so  far  as 
he  as  yet  knew,  describe  its  chief  character- 
istics. That  a  strong  element  of  sadness  was 
mixed  up  in  it  he  felt  sure.  It  was  just 
possible  that  this  was  introduced  by  the 
unfortunate  differences  between  herself  and 
her  father.  Having  learnt  that  she  had 
been  a  guest  at  Hazlewood  House  for  eight 
months  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  make  a 
pretty  correct  guess  at  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  But  there  was  more  than  sadness 
to  account  for.  There  was  apathy.  How 
ever  the  Talberts  viewed  it — whatever  high- 
bred charm  they  fancied  was  vouchsafed  to 
Miss  Clauson  by  the  bestowal  of  that  re- 
served calm  manner  of  hers,  Frank  knew  its 
true  nature  was  apathetic.  It  seemed  strange 
that  an  intellectual  girl  like  this  had  no 
desire,  or  no  revealed  desire,  in  life — no 
ambition,  social  or  otherwise.  From  the 
very  first  he  judged  her  character  by  a  high 
standard — quite  as  high  as  that  by  which  ho 
judged  her  beauty.  As  their  intercburse 
grew  more  familiar  he  found  he  had  no 
reason  to  abate   either.     Naturally,  Frank 

Camithers,  fellow  of  College,  Oxford, 

was  a  clever  man,  and  after  taking  so  much 
trouble  about  the  matter  should  have  been 
able  to  sum  up  a  weak  woman's  character 
correctly. 

So,  after   a  great  deal  of  reasoning,  ho 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  found 
the  word  to  suit  her.  Beatrice  was  morbid. 
£very  one  knows  that  the  best  cure  for 
morbidness  is  to  awaken  the  patient's  interest 
in  his  or  her  fellow-creatures — in  even  one 
fellow-creature  will  sometimes  do. 

Therefore,  it  was  very  kind  of  Dr.  Carru- 
thers,  after  such  an  exhaustive  diagnosis,  to 
set  about  endeavouring  to  effect  a  cure.  A 
good  action  will  sometimes  bring  its  own 
reward. 

His  view  of  the  case  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  noticing  that  Beatrice  never  appeared 
to  better  advantage  than  when  she  had  her 
little  boy  with  her.  It  was  the  interest  she 
took  in  this  tiny  fellow-creature  which  made 
her  for  the  time  display  those  qualities  which 
all  unmarried  men,  with  right  ideas,  so  exalt 
in  a  woman — afEection,  kindness,  and  for- 
bearance with  children.  Single  men,  if  they 
ai»e  good  and  poetical — synonymous  terms,  I 
hope — are  apt  to  think  that  a  woman  never 
looks  more  charming  than  when  she  has  a 
child  or  children  with  her.  Sometimes,  after 
marriage,  they  have  been  known  to  express 
a  wish  that  the  association  need  not  be  so 
eternal. 

But  although  Mr.  Carruthers  decided  that 
Beatrice  was  morbid,  he  had  still  to  account 
for  the  appeai*ance  of  the  disease  in  a  mental 
constitution  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
last  to  have  succumbed  to  it. 

The  more  he  tried  to  account  for  it, 
the  more  he  was  forced  to  accept,  as  the 
primary  cause,  one  thing — a  thing,  even  in 
these  early  days,  most  unpleasant  and  un- 
palatable to  him.  But  he  could  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  young  ladies  who  are  victims  to  what 
is  called  an  unfortunate  attachment  do  some- 
times grow  morbid,  and  try  to  make  their 
friends  believe  that  life  for  them  is  at  an  end. 

So  one  evening,  shortly  after  his  arrival 
at  Hazlewood  House,  Frank  asked  his  hosts, 
of  course  in  the  most  casual  disinterested 
way,  many  leading  questions  about  Miss 
Clauson — why  she  was  not  married,  or  at 
least  engaged,  and  so  forth.  The  Talberts 
returned  their  old  answer  that  it  was  time 
she  thought  about  it,  but  perhaps  she  took 
after  themselves,  and  was  not  of  a  marrying 
disposition.  This  Mr.  Carruthers  ventured 
to  doubt. 

"  She  may  have  been  disappointed  in  love," 
he  said,  carelessly.  All  the  same  he  refilled 
from  the  claret  jug  the  glass  from  which  he 
had  been  drinking  1847  port. 

"My  dear  Frank,"  said  Horace,  with 
grave  dignity,  "Miss  Clauson  would  never 
permit  such  a  thing  to  happen." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Herbei-t. 


"  Permit  what  ?  Permit  herself  to  fall  in 
love  t " 

"No;  permit  herself  to  be  disappointed 
in  love.  She  is  far  too — ^too  well  bred  for 
such  a  thing  to  occur.  When  she  makes  her 
choice  it  will  be  one  of  which  we  all  approve ; 
so  disappointment  is  out  of  the  question." 

"That's  highly  satisfactory,"  said  Frank. 
"A  well  regulated  young  woman  is  the 
noblest  work  of — ^well,  of  modem  times." 

They  were  by  now  getting  accustomed  to 
him,  and  although  rather  shocked  at  Beatrice's 
being  called  a  young  woman  did  not  show  it. 

"  Then  her  choice  is  not  yet  made  ?  "  con- 
tinued Frank. 

"  Not  to  our  knowledge,  and,  I  may  add, 
not  to  Sir  Maingay's." 

Mr.  Carruthers  asked  no  more  questions. 
He  strolled  out  into  the  garden  and  talked 
quietly  to  Miss  Clauson,  until  the  stars 
showed  themselves  in  the  sky. 

Having  ascertained  that  Miss  Clauson 
was  under  the  charge  of  no  other  amateur 
doctor,  Mr.  Carruthei*s  could,  of  course,  set 
about  curing  her  disease  without  any  fear  of 
outraging  professional  etiquette. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A   HORSE  !      A   HOKSE  ! 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  mention 
of  any  friends  or  acquaintances  of  Miss 
Clauson' s  implies  that  she  led  an  isolated 
life  at  Hazlewood  House.  She  had,  indeed, 
plenty  of  both.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise, as  the  Talberts  were  very  great  on  the 
subject  of  the  interchange  of  social  civilities, 
and  kept  a  visiting  book  as  carefully  as  any 
lady  could  have  done.  One  of  Miss  Clauson's 
friends  came  several  times  across  Frank 
CaiTuthers's  path  about  this  period. 

This  friend,  or  acquaintance,  was  a  fine 
hulking  young  fellow  of  about  twenty,  the 
heir  to,  and  hope  of,  one  of  the  families  of 
position.  A  great  good-natured  broad- 
shouldered  boy,  who  would  doubtless  in  a 
year  or  two  develop  into  something  that  a 
mother  might  be  proud  of,  and  a  young  lady 
feel  happy  to  have  for  a  suitor.  He  was  an 
Oxford  undergraduate,  and  for  a  while  had 
been  one  of  Frank's  pupils.  So  when  he 
came  up  to  Hazlewood  House  one  morning, 
of  course  to  see  the  Talberts,  he  was  much 
surprised  at  finding  the  celebrated  Oxfoi'd 
coach  sitting  at  his  ease  just  like  an  ordinary 
unlearned  Philistine.     He   hung   about  the 
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place  until  Beatrice  appeared,  and,  after  a 
while,  Frank  heard  hun  ask  her  when  he 
might  call  and  go  riding  with  her. 

Although  Mr.  Carruthers,  when  inquiring 
into  Miss  Clauson's  likes  and  dislikes,  had 
ascertained  that  she  was  fond  of  riding,  he 
had  not  as  jet  seen  her  on  horseback.  Per- 
haps the  sharpest  shaft  in  Love's  quiver  was 
kept  to  be  shot  the  last. 

The  Talberts  were  not  great  at  horseflesh. 
In  the  first  place,  they  loathed  a  horsey 
man,  and  although  as  part  of  a  gentleman's 
education,  they  had  learned  to  ride  well,  they 
preferred  in  their  maturer  years  the  car- 
riage seat  to  the  saddle.  They  had  a  pair  of 
well-matched '  carriage  horses,  and  recently  a 
horse  had  been  bought  for  Beatrice.  After 
it  was  purchased  she  did  not,  however,  make 
much  use  of  it.  She  could  not  ride  out  un- 
attendedy  and  when  a  groom  went  with  her  it 
necessitated  his  using  one  of  the  carriage 
horses.  So  she  only  rode  when  her  uncles 
were  not  going  to  use  the  carriage,  or  when 
some  chance  escort  like  young  Purton  offered 
himself. 

At  present  her  horse  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  so  there  was  no 
chance  of  young  Purton's  being  gratified. 
Nevertheless,  the  account  of  the  animars 
progress  towards  recovery  was  good,  and 
Miss  Clauson  hoped  it  would  be  returned  to 
her  very  soon. 

After  this  interview  Mr.  Purton  used  to 
lide  up  to  Hazlewood  House  every  morning, 
to  learn  if  Miss  Clauson's  horse  had  come 
back.  He  was  very  anxious  to  hire  or 
borrow  another  one  for  her  use,  but  his  offer 
was  firmly  declined.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
Beatrice  only  cared  for  riding  in  a  compara- 
tive way. 

Frank  Oarruthers,  when  he  met  the  young 
fellow,  dressed  in  the  most  natty  and  ap- 
proved equestrian  costume,  used  to  laugh 
and  jest  with  him,  and  ask  for  the  latest 
bolietins  anent  the  convalescing  steed.  He 
knew  that  young  Purton  had  once  or  twice 
ridden  into  Blacktown,  to  see  what  progress 
the  invalid  was  making. 

For  his  own  amusement  Frank  would 
address  humorous  questions,  clothed,  for 
the  benefit  or  distress  of  his  late  pupil,  in 
elegant  Latin  and  Greek,  until  young  Purton 
fled  incontinently,  or  boldly  assert>ed  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  tormented  before  his  time. 

But  one  morning,  to  his  inexpressible 
delight,  he  found  the  horse  reinstalled  in  the 
Hazlewood  stables,  and,  moreover.  Miss 
Clauson  willing  to  don  her  riding  gear,  and 
allow  her  cavalier  to  take  her  for  a  twenty- 
mile  ride. 


Frank  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  two 
ri<le  away  in  company ;  young  Purton  feeling 
and  showing  how  inmiensely  superior  a  being 
a  good  horseman,  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
a  fair  lady,  is  to  the  best  Oxfoi'd  coach  who 
could  let  Greek  and  Latin  **  run  out  of  his 
mouth  like  water,  by  Jove  ! " 

Miss  Clauson's  appearance  on  horseback 
need  not  be  described ;  but  Mr.  Oarruthers, 
after  watching  her  supple,  graceful,  but, 
alas !  vanishing  figure,  buried  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  walked  about  the  garden  in 
a  seemingly  reflective  mood.  Then  for  a 
while  he  went  back  to  his  favourite  holiday 
occupation  of  lying  on  the  lawn  and  doing 
nothing. 

Horace  and  Herbert  by  this  time  had 
finished  their  housekeeping,  or  china  dust- 
ing, or  whatever  kept  them  indoors.  They 
joined  him,  and  laughed  at  his  laziness.  He 
tilted  back  his  hat,  and  looked  up  at  them 
sleepily. 

"I  say,  Horace,  where  can  I  buy  a 
horse?" 

"  A  horse  ! " 

"  Yes.  I  had  quite  forgotten  it,  but  my 
doctor  insisted  that  as  soon  as  I  got  better  I 
should  take  horse-exercise." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  could  ride." 

"  Yes,  I  can.  Something,  of  course,  very 
quiet.  Oh,  yes,  I  can  ride  until  I  fall  off. 
The  worst  is  that  whenever  I  fall  from  any- 
thing, whether  a  horse  or  a  ladder,  I  come 
on  my  head  as  certainly  as  a  shuttlecock 
does." 

''Take  one  of  the  carriage  horses,"  said 
Herbert. 

"  We  can  use  the  dog-cart,"  added  Horace. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  wouldn't  look  well 
in  a  dog-cart.  It's  not  a  dignified  conveyance 
enough.  No.  I  will  buy  me  a  horse,  and 
sell  him  when  I  leave  you.  I  will  not  trust 
myself  to  a  hireling.  *  The  hireling ' — what 
is  it  the  hireling  does  1 " 

"Forsakes  the  flock,"  said  Herbert. 

"  The  sheep,"  said  Horace  coiTectingly. 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  am  neither  a  sheep 
nor  a  flock,  but  fear  the  hii-eling  would  treat 
me  badly.  So  tell  me  where  to  go  for  a 
horse." 

"  It  seems  great  extravagance,  Frank." 

"  Extravagance  !  What  is  extravagance  ? 
Spending  more  than  one  can  afford.  I  am 
rolling  in  money.  I  am  disgustingly  rich.  I 
fear  not  to  meet  either  my  bootmaker  or  my 
V)anker.  Besides,  in  justice  to  my  doctor,  I 
must  have  his  prescriptions  made  up,  no 
matter  what  they  cost." 

They  saw  he  was  in  earnest,  so  called  their 
coachman  to  assist  in  the  search  for  a  steed. 
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The  coachman,  in  his  striped  linen  waistcoat, 
joined  the  group,  and  waited  his  masters' 
commands. 

"  William,"  said  Horace,  "  Mr.  Carruthers 
is  thinking  of  buying  a  horse.  Do  you 
know  of  anything  for  sale  round  about 
here  ? " 

"  Do  I  know  of  a  hoss,  sir,"  said  "William, 
reflectively. 

"  Something  quiet,"  put  in  Herbert,  who 
was  solicitous  for  Frank's  safety. 

"  A  hoss — something  quiet — "  repeated 
William.  "  To  drive  or  ride,  sir  ? "  he  added, 
turning  to  Frank. 

"  To  ride." 

"A  hoss — quiet — to  ride.  There's  Mr. 
Bulger's  cob,  sir.  His  man  said  he  were 
for  sale." 

Frank  did  not  like  the  sound  of  Mr.  Bul- 
ger's cob.  Herbert  and  Horace  thought  it 
was  just  the  thing. 

"  Well  up  to  your  weight,  sir,  after  Mr. 
Bulger,"  said  William.  "  Such  a  shoulder, 
such  quarters,  such  a  barrel,  he've  got,  he 
have  ! " 

«  Who  1— Mr.  Bulger  ?  " 

"No,  sir— the  cob." 

"  Ah  yes — ^the  cob.  But  there  are  barrels 
and  barrels.  I  want  one  with  an  ordinary 
capacity — I  shouldn't  care  for  the  great  tun 
of  Heidelberg." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  said  William,  touch- 
ing his  forelock. 

"Cobs'  backs  are  so  broad,"  continued 
Frank  musingly.  "  It  seems  contemptible 
to  bestride  them.  The  temptation  to  chalk 
one's  feet  and  ride  standing  would  be  irre- 
sistible.    Would  you  find  it  so,  Horace?" 

"Well— no.  I  don't  think  I  should," 
answered  Horace  with  that  polite  gravity 
which  always  amused  his  cousin. 

"Mr.  Bulger  won't  do,  William,"  said 
Frank.     "  Try  elsewhere." 

William  scratched  his  nose,  and  for  a 
minute  was  in  earnest  thought. 

"  There's  Captain  Taylor's  mare,"  he  said, 
with  a  timid  glance  at  his  masters.  "  She 
as  ran  off  with  the  stanhope  and  smashed  it. 
But  they  say  she  goes  quiet  enough  with  a 
saddle  on  her  back — leastwise  if  a  man 
knows  how  to  ride." 

"  We  won't  deprive  Captain  Taylor  of  his 
treasure,"  said  Frank.     "  Think  again." 

"Will  you  go  to  Barker's  repository, 
sir?"  asked  William,  who  had  come  to  an 
end  of  his  equine  researches. 

"  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"In  Blacktown,"  said  Herbert.  "We 
will  go  with  you." 

"  No,  thank  you.     I  will  make  my  own 


unbiassed  choice.  No  one  shall  be  blamed 
if  I  come  to  grief — except  my  doctor.  Is 
Barker  an  honest  man  ?  " 

"  He  is  supposed  to  be  so,"  said  Horace. 

"  He's  as  honest  as  hoss-dealers  is  made," 
said  William. 

"Then  I'll  trust  my  neck  in  Barker's 
hands.     I'll  walk  into  Blacktown  at  once." 

He  went  indoors  and  put  himself  into 
town-going  trim.  The  brothers  saw  him 
depart  with  some  misgivings,  but  as  he  once 
more  declined  the  offer  of  their  assistance, 
politeness  would  not  let  them  press  it. 

At  the  lodge  ^te  he  found  William  wait- 
ing for  him.  "  If  I  may  make  so  bold,  sir, 
you  say  to  Mr.  Barker  that  I'  sent  you  to 
him — ^William  Giles,  sir,  Mr.  Talbert's  man. 
Barker  ain't  so  bad  as  some,  sir  ;  and  when 
he  knows  I  shall  have  something  to  do  with 
the  hoss,  may  be  he  won't  try  and  best 
you." 

''Thank  you,  William,  for  your  disin- 
terested kindness,"  said  Frank,  gravely. 

"  Don't  mention  it,  sir,"  said  William,  with 
politeness  perhaps  caught  from  his  masters. 
"William  Giles,  Mr.  Talbert's  man — you'll 
remember,  sir  1 " 

"Certainly,  William.  Is  there  anything 
else  I  ought  to  say  to  Mr.  Barker  1 " 

"  No,  sir,  not  as  I  know  of." 

"  Shall  I  tell  him  you  deserve  ^\e  or  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  transaction  i" 

William's  face  was  a  study.  He  looked 
at  Frank  in  a  startled  way,  then  glanced 
guiltily  round  to  see  that  his  masters  were  out 
of  earshot.  Then  he  looked  at  Frank  again, 
and,  catching  the  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  chuckled  convulsively. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  CaiTuthers,  you  know  the  inside 
of  the  ropes,  you  do.  If  you  ride  as  well  as 
you  reckon  up,  you  might  'a*  bought  Captain 
Taylor's  mare.  Don't  think  Barker  will 
take  you  in  much,  sir." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I'd  better  make  sure. 
Fetch  me  a  nice  clean  straw,  William." 
William  obeyed  without  comment.  His 
respect  for  Mr.  Carruthers  had  gi^eatly  in- 
creased. Frank  took  the  straw,  and  breaking 
off  a  piece  with  the  empty  ear  attached, 
stuck  it  between  his  teeth.  "Is  that  the 
right  length,  William  ? "  he  asked. 

"Bit  too  long,  sir ;  but  you'll  have  chewed 
him  down'  proper  by  the  time  you  get  to 
Barker's." 

"  All  right."  Frank  passed  out  through  the 
gate,  and  left  William  opining  that  he  "  was  the 
rummest  gent  as  ever  came  to  the  house: 
one  never  knew  if  he  was  in  earnest  or 
chaffing-like." 

Frank  soon  got  rid  of  tlie  straw  which  he 
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had  mounted  for  WOliam's  mystification,  and 
reached  the  repository  without  any  signs  of 
horsiness  about  him.  He  had  an  interview 
with  the  tight-legged  proprietor,  and  for  the 
next  hour  stood  watching  horses  white,  horses 
black,  horses  piebald,  horses  brown,  bay,  and 
chestnut,  trotted  up  and  down  the  long  tan- 
<»vered  way.  He  heard  Mr.  Barker  eulogise 
each  particular  animal.  He  listened  because 
he  liked  to  study  character — human,  not 
equine — ^and  was  fascinated  by  a  desire  to 
know  what  Barker  would  find  to  say  when 
each  fresh  screw  appeared  on  the  scene.  But 
his  silence  as  to  his  own  opinion  concerning 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  each  animal,  and 
the  calm  contemplative  way  in  which,  smoking 
his  cigarette  the  while,  he  watched  the  horses 
pass  and  repass,  drove  Mr.  Barker  almost 
to  distraction.  That  worthy  didn't  know 
whether  he  had  to  deal  with  a  flat  or  with  a 
wiser  man  than  himself.  All  business  men 
are  aware  that  this  places  one  at  a  terrible 
disadvantage  in  a  negotiation.  It  is  annoy- 
ing to  find  you  have  treated  a  clever  man 
like  a  fool  ;  but  doubly  so  to  find  you  have 
treated  a  fool  like  a  clever  man.  This  is  one 
of  the  risks  of  business. 

Mr.  Barker  was  the  more  uncertain  because 
he  tried  Frank  both  ways.  On  each  of  the 
first  fifteen  horses  he  showed  him  he  placed 
a  ridiculously  high  price — then  resolving 
that  his  customer  was  a  knowing  one,  he 
veered  round,  and  asked  a  very  low  figure 
for  the  next  score  of  animals  paraded.  Yet 
Frank  made  no  sign,  and  Barker  was  quite 
puzzled.  He  even  grew  suspicious  and 
glanced  at  Frank's  legs,  thinking  it  just 
possible  that  their  owner  was  a  horse-dealer 
from  another  town,  who  had  come  dressed 
like  a  swell,  to  try  and  take  in  the  redoubt- 
able Barker  himself.  But  Mr.  Carruthers's 
lower  limbs  were  as  straight  and  well- 
formed  as  if  he  had  never  in  his  life-time 
crossed  a  horse.  So  Barker  was  beaten,  and 
breathed  his  equivalent  to  a  sigh  as  the  last 
of  his  five-and-thirty  screws  was  led  back 
without  having  drawn  a  word  of  condemna- 
tion or  commendation  from  his  visitor. 

"  Well,  you're  a  hard  one  to  please,  sir," 
he  said  grimly. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  some  horses,"  said  Frank 
listlessly — flipping  the  ash  from  his  cigarette. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Barker,  with  a  deep-drawn 
breath.  "  You — ^wanted  to — see — some  bosses, 
did  you  1 "  It  was  only  in  moments  of  great 
excitement  that  Mr.  Barker  forgot  himself 
enough  to  call  his  wares  "  bosses."  Ho  wa** 
a  well-to-do  man  with  daughters  who  played 
the  piano.  He  knew  that  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of   the   word  raised  him  above 


the  level  of  grooms  and  stable  boys.  He 
had  acquired  it  with  great  difiiculty,  so  its 
retention  was  precious. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Frank  pleasantly ;  "  but 
never  mind.  Sorry  to  have  given  you  so 
much  trouble.  May  I  give  your  boy  half  a 
crown  1 " 

"  Now,"  said  Barker,  cocking  his  head  on 
one  side  and  speaking  in  a  confidential  whis- 
per, "  without  saying  a  word  about  the  horses 
I  have  shown  you,  tell  me  what's  your  idea 
of  a  horse — his  value,  I  mean." 

"  I'm  not  particular." 

"  Oh,  you're  not  particular.  '  Jim,  bring 
out  the  chestnut." 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  "  never  mind.  I  don't 
want  to  see  him.  I  want  you  to  choose  a 
horse  for  me." 

No  doubt  horse-dealers  are  as  honest  as 
other  dealers,  but  Mr.  Barker's  astonishment 
was  indescribable.  It  might  have  been  that 
of  a  convicted  forger  given  a  blank  cheque 
and  asked  to  take  care  of  it,  or  that  of  a 
wolf  to  whom  a  sheep  brought  its  lamb  and 
begged  that  it  might  be  looked  after  for  a 
while,  or  that  of  a  cat  asked  to  stand  sentinel 
over  the  cream. 

Yet  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  "  Want 
me  to  choose  a  horse  ?  Can't  do  better,  sir. 
Whenever  the  duke  or  the  marquis  wants  a 
horse  in  a  hurry  they  write  to  me  to  send 
them  one.  S'pose  if  I  can  suit  the  duke,  I 
can  suit  you." 

"  I  don't  know.  I'm  fidgety.  You  can 
try." 

Still  Barker  couldn't  feel  certain  whether 
he  was  dealing  with  a  sharp  man  or  a  fool. 

"  There's  the  chestnut,  I  spoke  of.  He's 
the  very  thing  for  you." 

"  How  much  ? "  said  Frank  laconically. 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,"  said 
Mr.  Barker,  with  that  emphasis  on  the  last 
word  which  says  that  the  vendor  is  proof 
against  the  same  number  of  pounds. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Frank  sharply,  "  you 
find  me  a  horse  for  six  weeks.  I  don't  care 
if  it's  black,  brown,  or  blue.  Name  the 
lowest  price  you  mean  to  take,  and  if  the 
price  suits  me  and  I  buy  it  and  don't  find 
any  particular  vices,  I'll  give  you  twenty 
per  cent,  more,  and  the  horse  to  re-sell  for 
me  at  the  end  of  the  time.  Now  then,  is  it 
the  chestnut  ]  " 

Barker  made  a  long  pause ;  then  with  an 
assumption  of  candour  said  :  "  No,  sir,  after 
that  it  isn't  the  chestnut.  You  come  here, 
I'll  show  you  what  it  is." 

Mr.  Carruthers  never  told  any  one  the 
exact  price  his  horse  cost  him,  so  we  will  not 
force  ourselves  into  his  secrets.     He  left  the 
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repository  having  settled  that  if  a  veterinary 
surgeon's  certificate  could  accompany  the  dark 
bay  horse  just  shown  him  it  might  be  sent 
to  Hazlewood  House  that  afternoon.  Then 
he  bade  Mr.  Barker  good-day  and  strolled 
back  to  Oakbury. 

Just  before  he  reached  Hazlewood  House 
he  was  overtaken  by  Beatrice  and  her  cava- 
lier. They  reined  up  and  spoke  a  few  words. 
Young  Purton  was  in  high  good  humour,  and 
delightfully  condescending. 

"  Pity  you  don't  ride,  Mr.  Carruthers,"  he 
said. 

"It  is  a  pity.  Will  you  coach  me? 
Revenge  is  sweet,  you  know." 

"I'll  bring  my  father's  old  horse  round 
some  morning  and  give  you  a  lesson.  I 
dare  say  you  would  soon  pick  it  up." 

"You  were  always  a  kind-hearted  boy," 
said  Frank  gratefully.  "  Miss  Clauson,  do 
you  think  I  could  learn  to  ride  ]  " 

"  You  are  too  lazy,  I  fear." 

"  Yes ;  I  suspect  I  am.  1  won't  trouble 
you,  Purton.     Good-bye." 

The  horses  trotted  on,  and  Frank  sauntered 
back  to  Hazlewood  House  smiling- placidly. 

In  the  afternoon,  to  Miss  Clauson's  supreme 
astonishment,  the  new  purchase  arrived.  She 
and  Frank  were  in  the  garden  at  the  time. 
The  bay  was  placed  in  Mr.  Giles's  charge, 
and  that  personage,  after  inspecting  it,  re- 
joiced for  two  reasons :  the  first,  that  Mr. 
Barker  had  not  "  bested  "  Frank ;  the  second, 
that  even  if  Frank  had  "  bested  "  Mr.  Barker, 
the  horse  must  have  cost  a  pot  of  money, 
and  at  whatever  figure  his,  William's,  intro- 
duction might  be  assessed,  the  backsheesh 
must  be  worth  having. 

"I  thought  you  didn't  care  for  riding," 
said  Beatrice. 

*'  I  don't— much." 

"  Then  why  buy  such  a  horse  1 " 

"  Because  I  should  like  to  ride  with  you." 

He  gave  her  one  of  his  quick  glances. 
Beatrice  turned  away,  ashamed  to  feel  that 
she  was  blushing.  She  was  very  cold  and 
reserved  during  the  evening,  yet  the  auda- 
cious young  man  chose  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  'she  would  accept  him  for  her  cavalier 
vice  Purton  superseded. 

Horace  having  duly  admired  the  horse  and 
shaken  his  head  at  the  palpable  extravagance, 
made  a  series  of  elaborate  rule-of-three  cal- 
culations, and  determined,  if  three  horses  ate 
a  certain  quantity  of  certain  things  in  a 
certain  time,  how  a  fourth  horse  would  afEect 
the  quantity,  the  things,  and  the  time. 

Young  Purton  was  too  shy  to  offer  his 
escort  on  the  next  mornings — he  feared  lest 
he  might  wear  out  his  welcome.     So  his  ride 


was  a  solitary  one.  Judge  his  utter  disgust 
when,  quietly  trotting  along,  he  encountered 
Miss  Clauson  and  Mr.  CaiTuthers,  the  latter 
mounted  on  a  steed  the  like  to  which  Mr. 
Purton  had  for  years  longed  to  own,  and, 
moreover,  riding  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it. 

This  sight  was  very  bad  for  young  Purton. 
Had  he  been  poetical  he  might  have  compared 
himself  to  the  eagle  struck  down  by  its  own 
quill.  As  it  was,  he  muttered,  "  A  jolly  sell, 
by  Jove  ! "  and  after  the  unavoidable  greet- 
ings and  Mr.  Carruthers's  inevitable  bit  of 
badinage,  rode  home  in  a  disconsolate  state. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GASTRONOMIC   AND   EROTIC. 

The  long  vacation  was  running  down  to 
the  lees.  August  had  passed  into  September 
and  September  had  softly  stolen  away.  The 
scarlet  geraniums,  calceolarias,  and  other 
bedding-out  plants  which  had  all  the  summer 
brightened  the  gardens  of  Hazlewood 
House,  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
senile  decay.  The  under-gardener  found  it 
no  light  work  to  keep  the  paths  free  from 
fallen  leaves.  Yet  Fi-ank  Carruthers  still 
lingered  at  Oakbuiy  enjoying  his  cousins' 
hospitality.  Having  assumed  the  post  of 
mental  physician  to  Miss  Clauson,  he  was  no 
doubt  reluctant  to  resign  it  until  he  had 
effected  a  radical  cure. 

Besides,  the  days  slipped  by  happily  enough. 
There  were  drives  through  the  green  elm- 
shaded  Westshire  lanes  which  lead  to  hills 
from  the  summits  of  which  fine  views  of  the 
country  and  the  distant  sea  are  obtainable. 
As  Horace  drove,  and  as  Herbert  invariably 
occupied  the  box-seat,  Frank  and  Beatrice 
had  the  body  of  the  large  wagonette  to  them- 
selves, an  arrangement  which  one  of  the  two 
found  far  from  unpleasant. 

There  were  the  delicious  rides  together. 
Young  Purton  left  the  place  in  disgust  and 
joined  an  eleven  of  old  Cragtonians  w^ho 
were  wandering  about  England  playing 
matches — a  far  better  and  more  headthy 
occupation  for  a  boy  than  hopeless  love- 
making.  The  bay  horse  turned  out  such  a 
beauty  that  Frank  broke  his  word  to  Mr. 
Barker  and  did  not  re-sell  it. 

Then  there  was  company.  Pleasant  people 
who  visited  Hazlewood  House,  and .  pleasant 
people  whom  Hazlewood  House  visited. 
Frank  was  such  a  success  with  these  that 
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Horace   and  Herbert  were   quite   proud  of 
their  cousin. 

And  there  were  walks  with  Miss  Clauson ; 
and  above  all  those  delightful  dreamy  hours 
when  they  sat  under  the  sycamore,  and  in 
that  cool  shade  talked  of  everything  in  the 
world,  the  heavens  above,  or  the  waters 
under  it.  Or  it  may  be  Miss  Clauson  was 
silent,  and  Frank,  watching  every  line  of  her 
beautiful  face,  knew  that  the  disease  which 
he  himself  had  taken  was  becoming  chronic 
and  incurable. 

Altogether,  it  will  be  understood  that  if 
Mr.  Carruthers  failed  in  curing  Miss  Clauson- s 
complaint  it  would  be  from  no  want  of  oppor- 
tmiity,  or  from  being  debarred  making  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  patient. 

In  plain  English,  Frank  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Beatrice,  in  that  good  old-fashioned 
way,  almost  at  first  sight.  He  had  gone 
down  before  her  grey  eyes  as  surely  as  had 
the  susceptible  Sylvanus.  Would  he  fare 
any  better  1 

About  this  date  he  often  asked  himself  the 
above  question;  for  he  had  by  now  made 
the  curate's  acquaintance,  and  learned  that 
he  was  a  rejected  man. 

He  did  not  learn  it  from  Beatrice,  who, 
like  every  true  woman,  wished  to  hide,  and, 
if  possible,  forget  the  story  of  a  man's  dis- 
comfiture. He  did  not  learn  it  from  Horace 
or  Herbert.  Although  they  were  as  fond  of 
gossip  as  men  always  are,  wild  horses  would 
not  have  rent  such  a  confidence  from  their 
kindly  hearts.  Sylvanus  himself  was  Frank's 
informant. 

The  energetic,  bustling  curate  had  returned 
to  Oakbury.  During  his  absence  the  Talberts 
had  requested  Beatrice  to  decide  as  to  the 
terms  of  intimacy  which  should  for  the 
future  exist  between  Hazlewood  Hotise  and 
Mr.  Mordle.  Beatrice  quietly  told  her  uncles 
that  it  was  her  particular  wish  that  the  Rev. 
Sylvanus  should  be  received  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  heretofore.  This  decision 
gave  the  Talberts  great  satisfaction.  They 
were  unable  to  see  how  parochial  affairs 
could  go  on  unless  they  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  curate.  So  when  Sylvanus 
returned  he  was  informed  that  he  might 
tricycle  himself  up  to  Hazlewood  House  as 
often  as  he  chose.  Which,  as  he  was  re- 
solved to  case-harden  his  heart  by  accustom- 
ing himself  to  seeing  Miss  Clauson  in  the 
light  of  nothing  more  than  a  friend,  was 
very  often. 

So  Mr.  Carruthers  and  the  curate  met 
frequently.  They  recognised  each  other's 
good  points  and  were  soon  on  terms  of 
friendship  such  as  fiction,  at  least,  seldom 


allows  to  exist  between  rivals.  Rivals  is 
perhaps  the  wrong  word,  for  if  any  stray 
fragment  of  hope  clung  to  Mr.  Mordle's 
portmanteau  and  so  returned  with  him  to 
England  it  was  swept  away  for  ever  and 
ever  as  soon  as  the  owner  saw  Frank  and 
Beatrice  together.  He  recognised  destiny, 
and  bowed  to  it  as  a  well-bred  man  should. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  desire  to  prove  incon- 
testably  to  himself  that  he  was  cured,  that 
made  him  in  a  moment  of  brisk  confidence  tell 
Frank  how  he  had  fared.  The  manner  in 
which  the  communication  was  made  showed 
Frank  that  his  own  secret  was  no  secret 
from  Mordle.  If  he  did  not  meet  confidence 
by  confidence  he  made  no  attempt  at  decep- 
tion. He  looked  at  Mordle  with  a  curious 
smile. 

"You  scarcely  expect  me  to  say  I  am 
sorry  1 "  he  asked. 

"No.  Want  no  sympathy.  Only  want 
you  to  be  sure  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
congrattdate  ypu  I  can  do  so  with  all  my 
heart." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Frank,  smiling.  "  Noble — 
very  noble.  When  the  time  comes,"  he  added, 
softly.  Thereupon  he  fell  into  a  train  of 
thought — a  train  which  ran  upon  a  single 
line  and  always  took  him  to  one  particular 
station. 

This,  then,  is  how  matters  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  October.  Mr.  Carruthers, 
having  completed  his  diagnosis,  not  perhaps 
to  his  entire  satisfaction,  felt  that  the 
moment  was  drawing  near  when  he  must 
make  the  supreme  effort  to  expel  for  ever 
that  morbidness  which  he  believed  to  have 
intrenched  itself  in  Miss  Clausen's  system. 
Still  he  was  bound  to  confess  what  many 
other  practitioners  ought  to  confess,  that  he 
was  working  in  the  dark.  He  was  about  to 
try  a  kill  or  cure  remedy,  the  desperate  nature 
of  which  would,  strangely  enough,  act  not 
upon  the  patient  but  upon  him  who  adminis- 
tered it.  No  wonder,  with  so  little  to  guide 
him,  he  hesitated  and  postponed. 

At  this  juncture  the  Talberts  gave  a 
dinner-party — a  man's  dinner-party.  The 
following  were  the  blessed  recipients  of 
invitations :  Lord  Kelston,  who  was  staying 
for  a  few  days  at  his  place,  Sir  John 
Williams,  of  Almondsthorpe,  Colonel  White, 
the  officer  commanding  the  regiment  at  the 
neighbouring  barracks,  Mr.  Fallon,  the 
polished  Royal  Academician  who  was  sojourn- 
ing at  the  village  inn,  and  making  outdoor 
sketches  of  autumnal  foliage,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  of  the  Hollows,  the  largest  land- 
owner, save  Lord  Kelston,  in  the  county. 
These,  with  Frank  and  the  hosts,  made  a 
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party  of  eight — the  number  which,  according 
to  an  axiom  of  the  Talberts,  should  never 
be  exceeded. 

From  the  above  names  and  descriptions  it 
will  be  rightly  guessed  that  the  party  was 
distinguished,  well-selected,  and  well-balanced. 
Selection  and  balance  were  matters  upon 
which  the  brothers  prided  themselves  as 
much  if  not  more  than  they  did  upon  the 
refinement  of  the  dinner  itself.  In  this 
particular  party,  small  as  it  was,  culture, 
learning,  art,  arms,  landed  interest  and 
hereditary  sway  were  properly  personified. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  representative  gathering 
after  the  Talberts'  own  hearts. 

But  two  days  before  it  took  place  an 
event  happened  which  threatened  it  ill. 
Lord  Kelston  wrote  Horace  one  of  those 
pleasant  familiar  letters  which,  coming  from 
a  lord,  are  always  delightfuL  He  said  he 
should  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  his  friend 
Mr.  Simmons  with  him.  As  this  would  raise 
the  number  to  nine,  it  necessitated  asking 
another  man  in  order  to  equalise  the  sides  of 
the  table. 

Then  came  consultation  high  and  earnest. 
Whom  could  they  ask  upon  so  short  a  notice 
worthy  of  forming  one  of  such  a  distinguished 
party?  Each  of  the  Talberts  would  have 
felt  insulted  had  he  been  asked  by  a  friend 
to  stop  a  gap,  so  following  the  golden  rule 
they  shrank  from  the  task  before  them. 
StiU,  they  could  not  have  four  on  one  side  of 
the  table  and  three  on  the  other. 

Frank  listened  to  their  solemn  delibera- 
tions for  some  time,  then  tried  to  help  them 
out  of  the  difficulty.  "  Leave  me  out,'*  he 
said.  "  Beatrice  and  I  " — he  spoke  of  her 
sometimes  now  as  Beatrice — "  will  dine  to- 
together  in  the  nursery  or  the  housekeeper's 
room.  Whittaker  can  bring  the  dishes 
straight  from  your  table.  It  will  be  de- 
lightful." 

"  My  dear  Frank  ! "  This  joint  exclama- 
tion showed  the  utter  futility  of  his 
suggestion. 

"  Why  not  ask  the  rector  1  I  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  country  clergyman  to  meet 
emergencies  like  this." 

^*  He  talks  about  nothing  but  his  fishing," 
said  Horace,  mournfully. 

" Fishing  for  what ?    For  men?" 

"  No  ;  salmon  and  trout,"  answered  Horace, 
as  usual  taking  the  matter  prosaically. 

"Why  not  Mordle?  He  is  capital  com- 
pany." 

"  Ha-hum,"  said  Horace,  glancing  at  Her- 
bert.    "  This  is  scarcely  a  curate's  party." 

"  No,  scarcely,"  said  Herbert,  shaking  his 
head. 


At  last  they  decided  to  ask  a  Mr.  Turner, 
but  the  decision  was  arrived  at  with  mis- 
givings j  for  Mr.  Turner  was  in  trade.  He 
was,  however,  a  merchant  prince — even  a 
merchant-emperor — ^and,  as  Horace  expressed 
it,  was  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth. 
They  felt  that  Mr.  Turner  might  be  asked  at 
short  notice,  and  would  not  be  offended  when 
he  heard  it  was  to  meet  Lord  Kelston.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  entertaining 
lords. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  conscience-stricken 
at  having  asked  any  one  to  stop  a  gap,  so 
made  amends  by  arranging  their  guests  so 
that  Mr.  Turner  should  sit  on  Herbert's  left 
hand ;  Horace's  supporters  being  Lord  Kelston 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Simmons.  The  latter  was 
a  man  of  middle  age,  with  dark  eyes  and 
exquisitely  chiselled  aquiline  features,  and 
wearing  an  air  of  refinement  which  at  once 
commended  him  to  Horace. 

The  dinner  began  propitiously,  and  pro- 
gressed faultlessly.  The  table,  over  the 
decoration  of  which  the  brothers  had  spent 
much  time  and  more  thought,  was  a  perfect 
picture.  When  their  guests  were  only  men, 
the  Talberts  were  extra  particular.  The 
lack  of  the  refining  element,  the  presence  of 
woman,  had  to  be  compensated  by  an  idtra 
fastidiousness  of  detail.  Even  Frank,  who 
had  been  behind  the  scenes,  marvelled  at  the 
effect  of  his  hosts'  hospitable  and  artistic 
exertions.  But,  all  the  same,  he  pitied  them 
as  we  should  all  pity  a  host  who  is  certain  to 
be  rendered  wretched  by  a  tureen  of  burnt 
soup  or  a  bottle  of  corked  wine. 

Horace  talked  gravely  and  pleasantly  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left.  Herbert  was  com- 
pelled to  attend  almost  entirely  to  Mr. 
Turner,  who  had  a  booming  voice,  which  he 
insisted  upon  making  heard.  Frank,  who 
was  next  to  the  artist,  found  the  dinner  not 
so  dull  as  he  had  feared  it  would  be. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Horace  learnt 
that  Lord  Kelston's  friend  was  Mr.  Simmons, 
the  noted  barrister,  who  had  so  suddenly 
sprung  into  eminence.  Mr.  Simmons  was  a 
Jew  of  gentle  birth  and  education,  and 
Horace  was  very  fond  of  high-class  Jews. 
So  the  two  men  got  on  admirably.  Frank 
also  knew  who  Mr.  Simmons  was.  Herbert 
did  not. 

All  went  on  as  well  as  the  Talberts  could 
have  wished  until  the  claret  was  placed  on 
the  table.  Then  an  awful  thing  occurred 
— a  contretempSf  which  to  this  day  is  a  sore 
subject  with  Horace  and  Herbert.  It  all 
arose  from  inviting  the  stop-gap.     Listen. 

Mr.  Turner,  as  leaders  of  commerce  are 
very  properly  in  the  habit  of  doing,  began 
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talking  about  England's  commercial  con- 
dition. He  spoke  in  his  biggest  Voice. 
As  he  was  treating  upon  a  subject  on 
which  he  was  an  authority,  he  felt  he  had  a 
right  to  use  it.  Herbert  listened  with  his 
gentle,  polite  smile,  but  felt  sorry  Mr.  Turner 
had  been  invited. 

''What  is  ruining  England] "  boomed  out 
Mr.  Turner.  "  1*11  tell  you,  my  dear  sir. 
The  Jews  are  ruining  England." 

As  Mr.  Turner  must  know  best,  Herbert 
simply  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

Horace  in  the  meantime  was  saying  to 
Mr.  Simmons,  *'  It  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  the  Jews  are  the  most  loyal,  patriotic 
race  under  the  sun.  Their  cleverness  no  one 
denies.  In  the  finer,  the  emotional  arts, 
soch  as  music  and  poetry,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  a  man  must  have  a  strain  of 
Jewish  blood  in  him  to  rise  to  eminence." 
Here  Mr.  Simmons  bowed  and  smiled. 
"Kead  one  of  the  trade  gazettes,"  con- 
tmued  Turner,  fiercely. 

''I  should  not  be  able  to  understand  it," 
urged  Herbert. 

"Bead  the  Ust  of  bills  of  sale,"  shouted 
Turner.  ''See  the  Levis,  the  Abrahams, 
the  Moseses,  who  are  battening  on  borrowers. 
The  Jews  are  the  curse  of  the  country.  They 
are  sacking  out  its  blood  and  marrow." 

And  Horace,  who,  although  he  shuddered 
at  Mr.  Turner's  strident  tones,  avoided  lis- 
tening to  his  words,  was.  saying  to  his 
Beighbour — 

**  In  the  law  and  in  statesmanship  we  have 
living  proofs.  And  as  to  that  branch  of 
which  I  understand  nothing,  commerce,  we 
have  but  to  mark  the  decay  of  Spain  after 
the  persecution  and  expulsion  of  your  gifted 
nation." 

But  Mr.  Simmons  did  not  hear  this  com- 
pliment. He  was  listening  to  loud-voiced 
Turner. 

"  Look  at  Austria !  Huined,  sir,  ruined 
by  them  !  All  the  land  in  their  hands.  I 
wish  the  time  would  come  again  when  the 

Austrian  students  at  Pesth " 

"Pesth  is  in  Hungary,"  said  Herbert, 
softly. 

"Hungarian  students,  then.  The  time 
should  be  again  when  they  used  to  go  of  a 
morning  and  rake  over  the  ashes  of  burnt 
Jews  to  find  the  gold  pieces  they  had 
swallowed." 

Everybody  heard  this  coarse  and  brutal 
wish.  Mr.  Simmons' s  face  flushed.  He  half 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  glanced  at  Horace. 
That  glance  was  enough  to  make  him  resume 
his  Beat. 

The  look  of  horror,  absolute  horror  at  a 


guest's  having  been  insulted  at  his  table, 
which  Horace's  face  wore,  was  more  than 
wonderful  —  it  was  sublime.  Never  had 
such  a  thing  occuired  before.  Such  another 
shock  would  be  all  but  a  death-blow.  His 
knees  trembled;  his  face  grew  white  to 
the  very  lips.  He  met  Simmons's  glance 
with  an  entreating,  appealing,  apologetic 
look,  that  spoke  volumes  of  abasement  and 
mortification. 

Mr.  Simmons,  with  the  quickness  of  his 
race,  read  what  was  passing  in  Horace's 
mind.  His  anger  merged  into  pity  for  his 
courteous,  kindly  host.  He  reseated  himself, 
and  said  with  a  pleasant  smile,  *^  How  curious 
such  things  sound  to  men  of  the  world  like 
\is."  Then  he  said  something  in  praise  of 
the  Lafitte.  Horace  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
to  his  dying  day  will  love  that  gentle  Jew. 

But  Herbert  had  seen  his  brother's  face, 
and  knew  that  a  catastrophe  had  happened. 
He  guessed  that  Mr.  Turner's  Jew-tfaiting 
proclivities  had  brought  it  about.  So  he 
adroitly  turned  the  conversation,  and  by  an 
admirable  exercise  of  self-abnegation  set 
Turner  booming  away  about  the  iniquities 
of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  town  council  of 
Blacktown.  It  was  an  heroic  act,  and  no  one 
but  Herbert  knew  what  it  cost  him. 

Taking  it  altogether,  the  Talberts  do  not 
count  that  dinner  among  their  social  suc- 
cesses. 

Frank  Carruthers  had  by  now  grown  rather 
tilled  of  Fallon  on  the  principles  of  true  art. 
He,  seated  midw^ay  between  the  hosts,  had 
fully  appreciated  the  Simmons-Turner  episode, 
and  was  longing  to  give  vent  to  the  laughter 
which  politeness  compelled  him  to  stifle. 
Moreover,  he  was  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  Miss  Clauson,  and  how  lonelv  she 
must  be  feeling.  A  ^oung  man  always 
flatters  himself  that  the  young  woman  he 
loves  is  lonely  without  him. 

Frank  knew  that  when  the  party  adjourned 
to  the  drawing-room  he  should  see  Beatrice. 
Her  uncles  wished  her  to  be  there ;  and  it 
was  not  the  rule  of  Hazlewood  House  for 
the  men  guests  to  go  straight  from  the 
table  to  the  smoking-room.  So  whilst 
Horace  and  Herbei-t  were  seeing  that  the 
curiously  shaped  Venetian  flasks  were  going 
round  with  hospitable,  but  not  with  coarsely 
convivial  speed,  Mr.  Carruthers  was  summon- 
ing up  courage  to  desert  his  post  and  cheer 
Miss  Clausen's  loneliness.  The  thought  of 
that  loneliness  grew  so  painful  that,  taking 
advantage  of  Horace's  being  engaged  in  deep 
conversation  with  Lord  Kelston,  he  rose, 
slipped  from  the  room,  and  passing  across  the 
hall  opened  the  drawing-room  door. 
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The  drawing-room  door,  like  every  other 
door  in  Hazlewood  House,  did  its  duty  with- 
out noise.  There  are  some  people's  doors 
which  always  scrape  and  bang,  just  as  there 
are  some  people's  shoes  which  always  creak. 
The  Talberts'  shoes  never  creaked.  The 
Talberts'  doors  never  uttered  a  sound.  So 
Frank  stood  on  the  thick  soft  carpet  and 
looked  at  Miss  Glauson,  who  had  no  idea  that 
her  solitary  exile  was  ended. 

She  was  seated  on  the  music  bench.  Her 
hands  were  on  the  keys  of  the  piano,  but 
making  no  music.  She  was  gazing  with 
grave  eyes  far  far  away — ^looking  right 
through  the  centre  of  the  satin  wood  Sheraton 
cabinet  which,  full  of  choice  porcelain,  stood 
against  the  opposite  wall.  Her  thoughts, 
sad  or  sweet,  were  in  dreamland. 

And  Mr.  Carruthers  stood  watching  her. 
He  knew  he  was  doing  wrong — knew  he 
ought  to  make  her  aware  of  his  presence — 
but  the  picture  was  to  him  so  divinely  beauti- 
ful that  he  could  not  help  himself. 

The  girl  was  perfectly  dressed;  if  fault 
could  be  found  with  her  attire  it  was  that  it 
was  a  trifle  too  old  for  her  age.  Her  arms 
and  neck  gleamed  white  and  fair  from  the 
black  satin  of  the  dress,  which  fitted  as  a 
dress  can  only  fit  a  form  like  hers.  The  rich 
brown  hair  was  cunningly  and  becomingly 
coiled,  and  without  jewel  or  even  flower  to 
detract  from  its  own  native  glory.  No 
wonder  that  Carruthers  was  content  to  watch 
her  in  admiring  silence  ! 

And  as  he  watched  he  saw,  or  fancied  he 
saw,  tears  rising  to  those  grey  eyes.  This 
was  more  than  human  nature  could  bear. 

Mr.  Carruthers  to  this  day  assures  himself 
that  he  entered  that  drawing-room  with  no 
intention  of  precipitating  matters.  We  may 
believe  him,  because,  as  it  was  probable  that 
in  a  few  minutes  nine  respectable  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  would  troop  in,  the  occasion 
was  not  a  propitious  one.  So  it  is  clear  that 
he  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

He  never  knew  how  he  dared  to  do  it, 
but  before  she  looked  round  he  was  at  her 
side,  his  arm  was  round  her — a  music  bench 
offers  dangerous  facilities,  it  has  no  back — 


and  he  was  telling  her  with  passionate 
eloquence  that  he  loved  her — he  loved  her  I 
There  was  none  of  poor  Mr.  Mordle's  hope- 
lessness about  this  ardent  young  Carruthers. 

But  how  did  Beatrice  take  it?  With  a 
low  cry  as  of  fear,  perhaps  aversion,  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  at  him  with  a  face  as  pale  as  death. 
Then  without  a  word  she  turned  and  went 
swiftly  towards  the  door.  Frank  with  a  face 
as  pale  as  her  own  followed  and  intercepted 
her.     He  grasped  her  hand. 

**  Beatrice,  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me ! 
Nothing?" 

She  breathed  quickly.  She  seemed  to  set 
her  teeth.     She  answered  not  a  word. 

"Beatrice,  have  you  nothing  to  teU  met 
Cannot  you  tell  me  you  love  me  I  Answer 
me. 

There  was  no  trace  of  raillery  ^or  light- 
ness in  Mr.  Carruthers's  manner.  It  was  that 
of  a  man  playing  for  a  life  or  death  stake. 
"  Answer  me.  Say  you  love  me,"  he 
repeated. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Beatrice  hoarsely.  "  Liet 
me  go." 

Without  a  word  he  dropped  her  hand.  He 
even  held  the  door  open  and  closed  it  when 
she  had  passed.  Then  with  a  stem  look  on 
his  face  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
gazing  at  the  blank  door  and  wondering  if 
he  was  dreaming — if  he  had  really,  since  he 
entered  that  room,  played  his  great  stake  and 
lost  it. 

Could  Frank  Carruthers  have  follo'wed 
Beatrice  to  her  room,  he  would  have  seen  her 
throw  herself  on  her  bed  and  burst  into  a 
paroxysm  of  grief.  He  would  have  seen  the 
sombre  Mrs.  Miller  come  to  her,  embrace  her, 
soothe  her,  and  entreat  her.  He  would  have 
seen  a  look  of  stern  resolution  settle  on  the 
servant's  strongly-marked  features,  a  look 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  affec- 
tionate solicitude  which  she  displayed  towards 
her  mistress  in  her  trouble. 

But  Carruthers  could  not  see  these  things, 
and  had  he  seen  them  would  have  been  no 
wiser  for  the  sight. 


(2V)  be  contintied.) 
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PART  II. 


TRADITION  lingers  in 
the  country  that  Shak- 
bpeare  lived  for  a  time  at 
Dorsley,  a  small  town  on 
the  west  of  the  Cotswolds. 
Should  this  be  true,  he 
must  have  known  the 
well-known  Gloucester- 
shire squire  who  had  a  place  close  by — J. 
JDennis,  author  of  Tlie  Secrets  of  Angling. 
In  any  case  the  frequent  references  to  fishing 
show  that  the  poet  understood  those  secrets 
as  well  aa  he  did  hunting  and  woodcraft.^ 

**  Papist  Wixford,"  so  called  because  it  has 
belonged  from  time  immemorial  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  family  of  Throckmorton,  lies  a  mile 
or  two  from  Broom — an  unimportant  little 
hamlet  with  the  pretty  gardens  which  all 
these  Shakspearian  villages  possess,  full  of 
masses  of  crimson  stocks  and  pink  roses.  To 
reach  the  church  we  crossed  a  green  meadow 
where  our  feet  sank  at  every  step  in  soft 
cushions  of  close  clover.  Warwickshire  chil- 
dren as  a  rule  are  not  a  pretty  race,  but 
Miss  Kitty  Partington,  of  Wixford,  is  the 
brilliant  exception.  •  The  young  lady,  aged 
four,  was  threading  daisy  chains  with  a  little 
friend  in  the  meadows,  while  a  small  brother 
lay  on  his  back  in  the  clover  kicking  his  heels 
and  whistling  like  a  woodlark.  The  whistling 
stopped  as  abruptly  as  a  wild  bird's  song 
when  we  appeared,  and  the  fair  Kitty  stared 
at  us  with  great  blue  eyes  in  strange  amaze. 
But  after  much  coaxing  and  a  penny  all 
round  she  was  persuaded  to  confide  her  name 
to  us,  and  condescended  so  far  as  to  make  us 
a  kneeling  curtsey,  a  remarkable  contortion 

*  The  frequency  of  the  name  Fiflher  in  this  district 
may  show  that  the  Avon  has  been  a  favoarite  stream 
vith  aDglers  from  time  immemorial. 
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of  her  dainty  person,  as  we  left  her.  In  the 
chiurchyard  there  are  the  remains  of  a  fine 
old  cross,  and  a  splendid  yew  tree,  which, 
instead  of  putting  all  its  energies  into  its 
trunk,  has  run  to  biiinches,  that  cross  and 
interweave  in  delightful  intricacies  and  cover 
a  vast  amount  of  gi-ound.  The  church  has 
been  restored,  but  wisely,  for  its  very  ancient 
windows  have  been  carefully  preserved ;  and 
its  position  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  abrupt 
ridges  that  abound  throughout  this  region  is 
charming,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Ajtow  across  to  Ragley  Park,  and  backed  by 
steep  woods  and  red-soiled  fields. 

Exhall,  the  next  village,  is  upon  another  of 
these  ridges — a  dozen  cottages  and  farm 
houses  among  pear  and  apple  orchards  on 
either  side  of  a  deep  lane.  One  beautiful  old 
house,  red  brick  and  black  timber,  with 
small-paned  casement  windows  and  the  usual 
masses  of  roses  growing  in  every  available 
corner,  stands  on  a  high  bank  above  the  road 
with  a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  it, 
and  is  well  worth  the  pilgrim's  attention, 
for  it  must  certainly  have  been  standing 
in  Shakspeare's  time.  What  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  ExhalFs  name  in  the  rhyme  is 
hard  to  settle.  It  is  written  in  various  ways 
— dadging,  dudging,  dudgeon — while  Mr.  J. 
R.  Wise,  author  of  the  painstaking  little 
book  on  Shakspeare's  birthplace  and  its 
neighbourhood,  has  altei-ed  it  to  "dodging," 
because,  he  says,  the  place  is  so  hard  to  find. 
In  these  days  of  ordnance  maps  we  cannot 
complain  of  any  diflBculty  on  that  score  ;  and 
I  prefer  the  suggestion  that  the  probable 
spelling  is  "drudging,"  in  reference  to  the 
heavy  land  about  it,  through  which  the  men 
and  horses  toil  at  plough. 

The  road  beyond  Exhall,  which  had  been 
"mended  with  a  ploughed  field  "  as  some  one 
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remarked,  took  us  across  a  dry,  dismal,  dusty 
valley  between  two  high  ridges  crested  in 
the  distance  with  heavy  blue  woods,  and  over 
them  a  thunderfitonn  rolled  up  black  and 
lurid.  But  just  as  we  were  beginning  to 
grumble  at  the  depressing  ugliness  of  the 
scene,  the  hungry  look  of  the  land,  the  dust, 
the  poor  scanty  crops,  wc  reached  the  further 
ridge,  and  in  a  moment  a  blessed  little  stream- 
let changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  We 
found  ourselves  in  a  delicious,  cosy  gully — ■ 
pretty  thatched  cottages  nestling  in  damp 
orchards,  willow  trees  by  the  tiny  trickle  of 
water — and  as  we  walked  up  the  really  steep 
hill  to  ease  the  horses,  two  or  three  walnut 
trees  made  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  we 


bered  a  pale  grey- leaved  grape  vine  which 
reminded  us  that  we  were  close  to  the  most 
ancient  grape-growing  district  in  England. 
The  Gobjwold  Hills  are  still  terraced  in  many 
places  with  the  s'appoeed  remains  of  vineyards, 
and  from  Shakspeare's  frequent  allusions  to 
vines  and  grapes  one  fancies  he  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  Gloucestershire  vineyards, 
from  which  good  wine  was  made  even  in  the 
luKt  centnry.  There  was  an  air  of  depression 
about  the  place,  which  gets  its  name  from 
the  poor  soil  round  about.  Yet  even  in  sad, 
pale  Gmfton  there  were  roses— roses  fit  for 
Shakspeare's  self  —  notably  one  gigantic 
.standard  of  the  dear  oid-fashioned  pink  moss 
rose  that  filled  our  horticultural  souls  with 


were  on  some  sub-alpine  slope  and  begin  to 
look  for  yellow  gentians  and  astrantias  in  the 
rich  grass.  It  was  very  foreign  altogether. 
And  when  we  reached  Arden's  Grafton  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  looked  back  over  the 
grey-thatohed  roofs  buried  in  greenery,  with 
three  poplars  standing  out  above  them  against 
the  distant  blue  woods,  all  in  a  flash  of  stormy 
iiunshine  through  a  bi'eak  in  the  thunder 
cloud,  we  agreed  that  there  were  as  pretty 
bits  of  landscape  in  the  forest  of  Arden  as 
in  any  other  land,  and  that  these  travellers 
were  content.  "  Hungry  "  Grafton  looked 
pale  and  wan  as  it  was  bound  to  do  under 
the  angry  cloud  that  soon  began  to  fall  in 
big  drops  on  our  devoted  heads.  Over  one  of 
the  houses,  built  of  sod-coloured  stone,  clam- 


envy.  Why  will  not  modern  gardens  grow 
such  moss  roses )  and  why  must  every  modern 
gardener  try,  and  try  in  vain,  to  improve  upon 
so  perfect  a  species  instead  of  perpetuating  it 
for  the  joy  of  all  beholders  1 

Temple  Grafton,  half  a  mile  on  upon 
another  hill,  is  a  complete  contrast  to  its 
hungry  neighbour ;  a  brand-new,  yellow  stone 
village,  with  a  new  stone  church  perched  up 
in  its  midst,  which  may  be  very  pretty  some 
two  or  three  hundred  years  hence,  but  was 
much  too  neat  and  trim  and  redolent  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  suit  our  likings.  With 
Grafton  our  journey  was  at  an  end,  for 
"  Haunted  Hillborough,"  now  only  a  farm 
house  with  a  big  dovecote,  lay  inconveniently 
remote  from  roads,  down  by  the  river  near 


Knton.  The  storm  rolled  past  us  over  the 
valley  to  spend  its  fury  on  the  CotBwolds. 
Onr  horses  turned  joyiully  out  of  these 
Dnknown  byways  into  the  often-travelled 
Alccster  and  Stratford  road,  and  trotted 
gaily  home  between  the  wide-spreading  hedges 
of  dog-roee  and  maple. 

To  a  dweller  in  Warwickshire  many  words 
and  allaaionn  in  Shakspeare's  plays,  which 
might  puzzle  a  eouthroD,  are  "  familiar  an 
liODseliold  vfords."  And  no  more  satisfac- 
tory answer,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  found  to 
the  absurd  so-called  Baconian  theory,  than 
the  local  colour,  the  distinctly  Warwickshire 
■avour  that  abounds  in  all  Shakspeare's 
writings.  Justice  Shallow's  "  leather-coats  " 
Mt  of  the  orchard  are  a  brown  russet  pecu- 
Uar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  At 
Cleeve  and  Littleton  the  "  bitter-sweetiug," 
about  which  Romeo  and  Mercutio  bandy 
words,  is  prized  as  a  cider  apple. 

"  BoHEO.     Nay,  good  gooee,  bite  not. 
Ubbcotio.     Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitWr  sweeting, 
it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce. 


Again,  a  Warwickshire  friend  tells  me 
that  a  large  yellow  wild  apple,  tempting  to 
look  at,  and  horribly  sour  to  taste,  grows 
below  E^ehill,  exactly  answering  to  Holo- 
femes's  pedantic  description  of  "  the  pome- 
water,  who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the 
car  of  caelo,  the  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven  ; 
and  anon  falletli  like  a  crab  on  the  face  of 
terra,  the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth." — Love'a 
Labour's  Lost,  iv.  '2. 

We  still  heat  the  children  who  gather  a 
bunch  of  wild  flowei-s  in  the  eorntields  call 
the  little  wild  pansy  "  love-in-idleness."  The 
boys  out  liird-minding  call  their  scarecrows 
"  malkins,"  or  "  niawkin,"  as  they  pronounce 
it ;  and  talk  of  a  hedgehog  as  an  "  urchin." 
Only  last  spring  I  found  some  of  our  little 
village  lads  nialuiig  whistles  from  the  hollow 
stalks  of  the  common  hemlock,  Conuim 
maculatum,  and,  asking  what  they  called 
the  plant,  was  answered,  "Thaay  be  kecks." 


SHAKSPEARE'S  COUNTRY. 


The  poor  little  souk  never  dreamt  that  they 
were  using  the  very  word  which  Shakspeaio 
put  into  Burgundy's  mouth  in  his  magnifi- 
Mnt  descriptioa  of  France  wasted  by  war. 
In  that  same  speech,  too,  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  an  epithet  ia  used  which 
would  be  absurd  in  the  southern  counties. 


own  mouth,  in  which  he  was  bom  and  died, 
and  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  special 
fondness,  dwelling  on  it  with  loving  and 
cunning  epithets  —  in  "  spongy  April," 
"  proud-pied  April,"  Warwickshire  is  at  its 
bwt.  Not  only  ia  the  Stratford  country 
buried  in  a  cloud   of  white  blossoms  from 


He  speaks  of  "  rank  fumitory."  All  through 
the  south  of  England  a  more  harmless  little 
cornfield  weed  could  not  be  found  than  the 
fumitory.  But  up  here  on  the  heavy  soil  it 
is  positively  "  rank,"  and  grows  into  a  for- 
midable fieldpest. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  subject  may  be 
thoroughly  worked  out  before  the  Board 
Schoolmaster  has  destroyed  all  tbe  old  local- 
isms— the  landmarks  of  our  country  history, 
which,  alas,  are  disappearing  only  too  fast 
under  his  teaching.  But,  if  it  is  done  at  all, 
it  must  be  done  quickly.  Each  year  sweeps 
away  some  word  or' custom,  and  leaves  no 
trace  of  it  behind.  And  Warwickshire,  so 
far  as  I  know,  possesses  no  glossary  of  its 
curious  dialect  and  idioms,  which  are  strongly 
marked  still  in  outlying  dbtricts,  remote 
from  towns  and  railroads. 


"Whe 


n  wheat  is  green,  when  hawtho 
appear," 


D  bud.'! 


is   the    season  of    all   others   for  a   Shak- 
spearian  pilgrimage.     In  April,  Shakspeare's 


apples,  pears,  and  plums,  but  tbe  foliage  of 
the  elm  trees  is  of  that  tender  vivid  green, 
tike  the  newly-opened  wings  of  young  butter- 
flies, that  too  soon  turns  black  and  heavy. 
The  meadows,  "painted  with  delight"  with 

"daisiea  pied  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady  emocka  all  silver  white. 
And  oiickoo-buds  of  yellow  hue," 

stretch  along  the  flat  Avon  valley,  and  the 
river's  course  is  marked  by  budding  willows 
that  all  through  the  late  winter  have  been 
golden-red  with  liare,  leafless  wands,  and 
now  are  transformed  into  huge  globes  of 
soft,  cloudy,  glaucous  green,  above  the  rich 
brown  shade  where  branch  and  gnarled 
polhird  join.  The  green  fields  of  rye  are  a 
fresh  proof  of  Shakspeare'a  close  observa- 
tion of  his  own  neighbourhood,  when  he 
says: — ■ 

"Between  the  acres  of  the  rye 

These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie 
In  sprmg-time." 
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For  here  early  crops  of  rye  are  largely 
growa,  not  fco*  grain,  but  to  feed  tlie  cattle ; 
and  they  are  high  enough  in  spring  time  to 
shelter  the  "  pretty  country  t'olks "  on  a 
sonny  day. 

There  is  a  fine  old  hooae  about  a  mile  from 
Stratford,  which  is  seen  at  its  bettt  in  this 
same  sweet  spring-time.  Clopton,  which  in 
Sbakspeore'a  day  belonged  to  the  powerful 
Warwickshire  and  Suffolk  family  of  the 
Hune  n&me,  has,  owing  to  circumstances, 
been  a  sealed  book  to  the  Shakspearian 
jnlgrim  ontil  the  last  few  years.  The  bouse, 
wiUi  its  deep  brown-tiled  roofs,  ties  low 
against  the  gentle  slopes  of  Wolcombe  and 
Snitterfield.  The  original  building  is  of 
Henry  VII.'s  time,  but  it  was  completely 
lehced  in  1688,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  work  of  that  date,  with  heavy  sash  win- 
dows and  fine  oak  panelling.  The  most 
interesting  part,  however,  to  the  pilgrim  is 
the  back  of  the  house.  There  a  splendid 
stone-mullioiied  hay  window — now  in  the 
servants'  hall — shows  what  the  building 
looked  like  in  its  Tudor  condition  ;  and  under 
the  carved  stone  arch  of  a  tine  old  doorway 
Shakspeare  must  have  walked  many  a  time 


Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  roof,  now 
tui'ned  into  a  bedroom,  is  historically  inter- 
esting. In  160j  the  house  was  tenanted 
by  Ambrose  Kookwood,  one  of  the  Gunpow- 
der Plot  conspirators ;  and  when  he  was 
arrested  with  Winter  and  the  rest  at  Stephen 
Littleton's  house  at  Holbeacli,  in  Worcester- 
shire, his  effects  at  Clopton  were  seiaed,  A 
copy  of  the  list  of  goods  is  now  in  the 
Shakspeare  MusBum  at  Stratford,  and  is  a 
quaint  mixture  of  chalices  uith  covers  of 
silver  and  gilt,  crucifixes,  crosses  of  glasse, 
vestments  of  white  "  tishue ; "  "an  oulde 
cloake  bagge,"  valued  at  6d. ;  "a  white 
nagge,  20»,  ;  "  these  being  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  one  Ambrose  lloolcevromle,  lately 
attainted  of  High  Treason."  And  the  list 
ends  with  "  one  pair  of  old  boots,  2d.,  these 
being  the  goods  of  Ambrose  fuller.  Said 
goods  restored  to  Ambroie  Ftdler."  It  is  a 
real  satisfaction  to  think  that  poor  Ambrose 
Fuller  was  allowed  to  keep  his  twopenny 
boots. 

Clopton  garden  on  a  warm  spring  day  is  a 
delightsome  place,  with  its  smooth  lawns,  its 
splendid  trees,  its  shrubl«ries  that  shelter 
hundreds  of  singing  birds,  its  shady  ponds. 


with  his  friend,  John  Coombe,  who  lived  just 
over  the  brow  at  Welcombe,  and  whose 
daughter  married  a  Clopton, 

The  house,  built  round  a  narrow  court,  is 
full  of  queer  corridors,  up  and  down  steps. 


its  pleasant  mixture  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers, 
its  old  walls  and  unexpected  alleys,  and, 
above  all,  its  wallflowers.  Never  were  such 
wallflowers  seen — sheets  of  i  icheet  red-brown, 
banks   of    golden    yellow   against    some 


Mcret  pattsages,  and  hiding-places.     At  the      mossy  brick  wall.      The  air  is   laden  with 
top  of  one  narrow  staircase  a  curious  old      their  scent,  and  floats  in  through  the  open 


windows,  filling  every  room  in  the  honM 
witli  delicious  fragi'aiice.  The  owners  of 
(.!]opton  attribute  the  wealth  of  flowers  to 
the  excellence  of  the  seed,  which  comes  direct 
from  Frankfort :  but  I  must  believe  therA 
is  some  uukown  virtue  iu  the  Cloptou  soU. 

A1>ove  the  gai'denc,  in  a  little  wood,  is  a 
riiTii'  well,  where  tradition  sayn  Bome  unfor* 
iiiiiiite  Olojiton  damiiel  drowned  herself  tot 
|ii\i.';  and  she  is  believed  still  t«  walk  the 
L;itilpn  at  night,  wailing  and  wringing  her 
liiuds  Another  fair  Cloptou  c»ine  to  a 
_vi  t  more  tragic  end.  She  was  supposed  to 
have  died  of  the  plague,  aud  was  hastily 
bulled  in  the  vault  in  Stnttford  church.  A 
week  latei  her  Mster  died.  The  vault  wad 
opened,  and  the  horrified  assistautiii  saw  tha 
figure  ot  the  hapless  Lady  Charlotte  leaning 
against  a  pillar.  She  -was  dead  now  in  truth  ; 
but  she  had  been  prematurely  buried,  and  in 
her  agony  had  bitten  a  piece  out  of  her  own 
shoulder.     S\ich  is  the  st^iry,  though  one  is 


luthi-m 


Mtv  i 


douhtlul. 

From  Cloptou  a  few  green  fields  take  us 
up  to  'Welcombe  and  the  Dingles.  These 
"Dingles"  are  a  curious  winding  gulley  on 
the  top  of  a  red  marl  hill  just  over  Strat- 
ford, grass-grown,  with  fine  idd  gnarled  and 


twiited  thoina  scattered  along  them  ITntil  lately  it  wm 
believed  thit  they  «ere  the  retnaius  of  an  old  encamp- 
ment and  that  the  hill  at  A\  eleombe  a  rjuarter  of  u  mile 
on  wab  a  baiTOW  But  when  the  supposed  barrun  was 
opened  the  undibtuibed  red  mail  v-aa  found  uithin  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  surface  and  the  Dingles,  appeal'  to 
inl\  due  to  the  aitiou  of  weathei  and  «attr  Tliey 
twist  and  wind  north-eastwiird  donu  the  alope  till,  in 
Welcombe  they  ate  utilised  as  part  of  the  loaJ  up  to 
the  houtte 

Very  lo^ely  do  the  Welcombe  woods  look  i 

clouds  of  wild  therrv  blottsom  making  a  i-ampart  of  white 

against  the  trees  all   flushing   with  tender  gieen      The 

far  stretching  view  from    the  lull  (op  is  a  tjpical  one  of 

thiB  placid  old  woild  bit  of  iiUglund     The  A\on  s  course 

la   marked    by  the  noft    willows  iii   the   flat   meadows. 

neatles  below    the  hill    its  church  s[ 

shiip  above   the  trees      Beyond  it  the   eye 

I  ^1  the  valley,  the      Fuldeti      of  "V\  arwiekhliii-e, 

L^  lines  of  elma,  mtersectiiife  hedgeiows  gentle 

liistant \illage8  llowervorchaids  midpinple- 

1^  up  to  the  blue  wall  of  the  <  olswold  Hills 

I  m  the  h 

II  hiil   of  \\tlcoinlip    Ihesi.    '  Dingles       with 
"     "     "  "1  that  it 

iteil  bbukspeare  mubt  actually  have  seen  them  as 

Imahes,  uie  classic       >or  that  Shakspeare  loved 

spot  IS  one  of  the  few  facts  that  ai'e  known  cfilamly 

'      dup  the 


Deir  nuts  and  listened  to  the  mghtmgah 

do  now    when    he   walked   over   to   Ingon   Meodoi 

Sialupeare    rented      It  was  all  wild  forest  land, 


til  his  brothers  and  friends  and  caught     earth* 

light     the  squiriels  hoard     for 

that   probably  swarmed  in  those  wcx>db   as  they 

little  farm  which  his  father    John 

itlying  bit  of  the  forest  of  Arden. 
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And  when  in  1614  an  attempt  was  made  to 
inclose  Welcombe,  Shakspeare  resisted  the 
encroachment  with  all  the  vigour  of  a 
modern  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Commons. 

The  carious  entry  relating  to  him  in  the 
diary  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Greene,  clerk  of 
the  Corporation  of  Stratford,  has  just  been 
autotyped.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Hodgson,  of  Clopton,  the  present 
mayor,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  the  town 
clerk,  we  were  enabled  to  see  the  original 
document.  We  looked  on  its  crooked,  almost 
illegible  characters,  with  no  little  reverence, 
as  being  one  of  the  very  few  authentic  relics 
of  that  intangible  person,  William  Shak- 
speare.     Greene  writes  from  London : — 

"1614,  Jovis  17,  No.  My  cousin  Shakspeare 
coming  yesterday  to  town,  I  went  to  see  him  how 
he  did.  He  told  me  that  they  assured  him  they 
meant  to  inclose  no  further  than  to  Gospell  Bush, 
and  so  up  straight  (leaving  out  part  of  the  Dingles 
to  the  field)  to  the  gate  in  Clopton  hedge,  and 
take  in  Salisbury's  piece  ;  and  tnat  they  mean  in 
April  to  survey  the  land,  and  then  give  satisfac- 
tion, and  not  before  ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall  say 
they  think  there  will  ba  nothing  done  at  all." 

But  the  next  year  the  matter  had  not 
dropped,  for  Greene  made  a  further  entry, 
September  1,  1615  : — "  Mr.  Shakspeare  told 
Mr.  J.  Greene  that  he  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  inclosing  of  Welcombe."  It  appears  that 
Shakspeare  and  the  Corporation  fought  the 
inclosure  successfully.  Whatever  the  result 
was,  the  whole  episode  is  a  "  touch  of  nature," 
which  brings  one  closer  to  the  man ;  and  only 
those  who  have  groaned  over  the  inclosing 
by  the  nineteenth  century  barbarians  of  somo 
well-beloved  bit  of  woodland  can  fully  sym- 
pathise in  the  poet's  righteous  wrath  against 
the  Vandals  of  1615. 

Looking  north-east  from  Welcombe  hill, 
some  four  miles  up  the  Avon  valley,  a 
specially  dense  and  rich  mass  of  trees  just 
beyond  Hampton  Lucy  church  tower  indi- 
cates the  last  point  of  our  pilgrimage ;  for 
Charlecote  Hall  lies  among  them.  Be  the 
season  what  it  may,  Charlecote  seems  always 
to  look  its  best.  In  spring-time,  when  the 
horse-chestnuts  are  in  flower,  and  the  haw- 
thorns are  out,  and  the  lilac,  half  wild, 
tumbles  in  masses  of  purple  over  the  splendid 
old  deer  paling — no  horrible  iron  abomina- 
tion, but  good  split  oak  pegged  together  with 
wooden  pegs,  crooked  and  twisted  and  covered 
with  golden-green  lichen,  every  yard  of  it  a 
study  for  an  artist — in  the  merry,  merry 
month    of   May    Charlecote   is   entrancing. 


The  house  is  not  very  large:  but  it  is  a 
perfect  specimen  of  Elizabethan  architec- 
ture, with  its  fine  old  mellow  brick  ;  its  white 
stone  carved  balustrades  ;  ^*  Divine  EHiza's  " 
arms  and  monogram  over  the  porch,  which 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  added  to  the  house  to  turn 
it  into  a  capital  £  in  honour  of  the  Queen's 
visit.  The  pepper-box  turrets,  the  enchanting 
old  gatehouse,  under  which  you  enter  the  court- 
yard or  walled  flower-garden,  the  wrought- 
iron  gates  of  exquisite  and  intricate  pattern, 
the  three  "  luces  "  in  all  directions,  even  the 
row  of  yew  and  cypress  against  the  high 
stable  wall — each  and  all  are  in  perfect 
keeping. 

As  one  basks  in  summer  on  the  smooth 
lawn  above  the  Avon,  the  air  all  full  of 
scent  from  the  gardens,  and  vibrating  with 
the  song  of  birds  and  children's  voices,  the 
still,  heavy,  Warwickshire  atmosphere  plays 
strange  tricks  with  one's  brain,  and  I  do 
not  think  one  would  be  much  startled  if 
some  gallant  courtier  in  ruff  and  doublet 
were  to  appear,  and  drive  the  modem  tennis 
players  in  white  flannels  from  the  tennis 
ground  to  the  bowling  alley. 

But  in  the  autumn,  in  the  change  of  the 
leaf,  when  the  magnificent  elms,  stOl  dark 
green  below,  turn  clear  yellow  above  and  at 
the  end  of  every  branch,  when  the  great 
stags  fight  under  them,  and  you  hear  the 
rattle  of  their  antlers  as  they  rush  at  each 
other  in  fierce  onslaught,  when  the  mist 
creeps  up  from  the  river  and  drips  down 
with  falling  leaves  from  the  tree-tops — ther. 
is  Charlecote  unsurpassed  for  grave  and 
stately  charm.  And  later  stUl,  on  some  clear 
November  day, — 

"  When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  that  shake  against  the  eol^ 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 
sang," 

and  the  red-deer  leap  up  from  the  red- 
brown  bracken,  startled  by  the  ''gallant 
chiding" — not  of  the  hounds  of  Sparta,  but 
of  Warwickshire — as  the  fox  make-s  his  vray 
from  Hampton  Lucy  to  Wellesboume  Wood, 
and  the  long  train  of  red  coats  and  black 
coats  hurry  across  the  park — then  we  in- 
stinctively turn  for  words  to  Shakspeare,  to 
the  Warwickshire  man  who  knew  this  very 
spot,  who  stole  the  ancestor  of  these  very 
deer,  and  say  with  Hippolyta, — 

"  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near, 
Seem'd  dl  one  mutual  cry  :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder." 

BosE  G.  Ktngsley. 


NA WORTH  CASTLE 


Ho  p&rt  of  England  has  fartlier-reaching 
memonea  than  the  line  of  the  Scottish  borders. 
The  hill-tops  are  crowned  with  the  villages 
or  borrows  of  the  Britiah  tribes,  and  the 
rem&ins  of  their  stone  circles  are  found  on 
many  a.  plain.  The  camps  of  the  Boman 
soldiers  show  how  the;  toilfully  advanced  day 
by  day,  hewing  their  road  through  the  jungle 
and  raising  it  above  the  swamp,  as  they  pur- 
med  their  resolute  career  of  conquest.  The 
high  land  that  rises  north  of  the  peaceful 
nJleysof  theTyne,  thelrthing,  and  the  Eden, 
is  topped  by  the  traces  of  the  mighty  wall 
ud  earth-work  whereby  the  Boman  conquer- 
ere  drew  their  boundary  line  between  civiK- 
ntion  and  barbarism.  We  can  look  down 
from  the  tumbled  rocks  of  basalt,  the  Nine 
Nicks  of  TLirlwall,  upon  the  deserted  grass- 
grown  slopes  amid  which  rolled  the  crov- 1  of 
waggons  that  bore  supplies  to  the  ten  tliou- 
suid  legionariee  who  formed  the  garrison  of 
this  frontier  line.  We  may  see  at  Birdoswald 
the  walls  of  the  military  station  overlooking 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Irthing.  We  may 
spelt  out  the  altars  and  inscriptions  which 
tell  of  a  life  of  civic  decency  and  order.  We 
•nay  read  the  "  written  rock  "  at  the  qnarry 
along  the  little  stream  of  the  Gelt,  where  the 
soldiers  of  the  second  legion  carved  their 
■uunes  upon  the  stone  to  commemorate  their 


labours  in  hewing.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that 
this  bold  inscription  seemed  to  Tennyson  a 
model  for  all  others : 

"In  letters  like  to  those  the  vexillary 
Hath  left  cn^-catven  o'er  the  streaming  Gelt." 

Rome  and  her  conquests  paweed  away.  We 
need  not  move  far  to  see  the  beginnings  of 
English  architecture  in  the  crypt  of  Wilfrid's 
Church  at  Hexham,  or  to  admire  the  stately 
strength  and  severity  of  the  Norman  keep 
which  still  i-esists  the  smoke  of  Newcastle 
and  frowns  upon  the  busy  Tyne.  Then  if  we 
would  trace  the  stages  through  which  Eng- 
lish life  has  pasKcd  since  the  coming  of  the 
Normans,  we  would  return  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Gelt  and  let  the  Castle  of 
Naworth  tell  us  its  story. 

Standing  on  a  narrow  triangle  of  land 
formed  by  two  little  streams  which  run  into 
the  Irthing,  Naworth  Castle  was  clearly  built 
for  strength  and  safety.  On  three  sides  it  is 
protected  by  the  deep  gorges  cut  by  the  fret- 
ful rivulets  which  roar  along  their  rocky  bed 
beneath,  while  the  bank  towards  the  castle 
rises  steep  and  sheer  above.  Southwards  the 
ground  slopes  upward  from  the  castle  with  a 
geutle  yet  continuous  asnent.  We  can  see 
that  in  old  days  the  narrow  strip  between 
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the  two  gorges  was  cut  off  from  the  mainland 
by  a  deep  moat,  whose  bank  now  forms  the 
terrace  of  the  garden.  The  site  is  one  which 
is  secluded,  as  lying  in  a  valley,  but  has  all 
the  advantages  for  defence  which  a  steep  hill 
affords.  It  was  chosen  by  men  who  felt  the 
need  of  protection. 

We  cannot  doubt  their  need,  for  from  the 
times  of  the  Romans  onwards,  the  lands  that 
lay  around  the  frontier  wall  were  an  object 
of  debate.  Briton  and  English,  Scot  and 
Dane  claimed  them  as  his  own.  When  the 
conquering  Norman  brought  southern  Eng- 
land under  his  sway  he  found  it  hard  to  reduce 
to  order  the  sturdy  and  rebellious  north. 
William  the  Conqueror  could  scarcely  bring 
into  nominal  obedience  the  old  Northumbrian 
earldom.  The  lordship  over  the  western  lands, 
the  modern  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
was  still  undetermined.  Not  till  1092  did 
William  Ruf us  penetrate  as  far  as  Carlisle, 
and  drive  out  the  son  of  a  Northumbrian 
earl  who  had  managed,  between  English  and 
Scots,  to  establish  a  petty  principality  of  his 
own.  William  Ruf us  garrisoned  Carlisle  and 
so  established  the  present  boundary  line 
between  England  and  Scotland.  He  did  not 
think  it  well  to  let  his  new  possessions  go  out 
of  his  hands.  But  Henry  I.  granted  them 
to  a  trusty  official,  Ranulph  de  Meschines, 
who  established  the  earldom  of  Carlisle.  This 
great  earldom  did  not  last  for  many  years. 
Ranulph  de  Meschines  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Chester,  and  Henry  I.  subdivided 
the  lands  of  the  earldom  in  his  next  grants, 
following  therein  the  policy  which  Ranulph 
himself  had  found  it  necessary  to  pursue. 
He  had  formed  the  lands  along  the  border 
into  three  baronies,  and  granted  them  to 
trusty  men  who  could  defend  them  against 
the  Scots.  The  barony  of  Gilsland  he  granted 
to  his  brother  William  de  Meschines.  William, 
however,  found  little  to  enjoy  in  his  new 
lands.  He  could  not  obtain  possession  of 
them ;  for  they  were  held  by  a  Scot,  Gill,  the 
son  of  Bueth,  who  was  too  much  for  William 
de  Meschines.  William  obtained  from  Henry 
I.  compensation  for  his  disappointed  hopes 
and  moved  away  to  a  more  peaceful  spot. 
His  enemy  Gill  kept  his  lands  and  left  his 
name  to  the  district  which  is  still  called 
Gilsland;  while  his  father  Bueth  has  com- 
memorated the  site  of  his  fortress  in  the 
name  of  Bewcastle.  The  first  attempt  to 
bring  the  northern  border  under  Norman 
rule  proved  a  failure. 

The  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign  allowed 
the  Scots  to  work  their  will  on  the  borders ; 
but  Henry  II.  subdued  his  lawless  nobles 
and  restored  the  old  boundaries  of  his  king- 


dom. Gill,  the  son  of  Bueth,  had  either 
passed  away  or  was  reduced  to  submission. 
The  barony  of  Gilsland  was  judged  to  be  a 
worthy  reward  to  one  who  as  a  brave 
soldier  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Henry 
in  his  younger  days.  Hubert  de  Vaux,  the 
youngest  son  of  a  Norman  house  established 
in  Norfolk,  became  lord  of  Gilsland.  He  was 
old  when  he  received  his  barony,  and  soon 
made  way  for  his  son  Robert,  an  active  and 
capable  man.  Besides  protecting  liis  new 
domains  from  invasion,  Robert  de  Vaux  cared 
for  their  well-being  in  a  manner  character- 
istic of  the  time.  He  planted  in  this  wild 
region  a  priory  of  Augustinian  canons,  whose 
patient  industry  and  careful  culture  might 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  scattered  folk  and 
might  bring  amongst  them  the  beginnings  of 
a  settled  life.  They  chose  for  their  dwelling  a 
broad  meadow  lying  along  the  river  Irthing, 
just  opposite  the  place  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  rivulets  which  form  the  pro- 
montory whereon  stands  Naworth  Castle. 

Robert  de  Yaux  thought  more  of  founding 
a  priory  than  of  building  himself  a  house. 
The  lord  of  Gilsland  had  not  time  to  settle 
down  in  any  one  place,  and  spent  most  of  his 
days  as  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Carlisle. 
Under  him  the  boundaries  of  the  barony  of 
Gilsland  were  well  established,  and  he  con- 
tinued all  his  days  to  be  a  faithful  servant  to 
his  king.  We  need  not  follow  the  fortunes 
of  his  descendants.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  the  male  line  oi  iue  De  Yaux  became 
extinct  about  1240,  and  its  heiress,  Maud, 
carried  the  barony  of  Gilsland  into  a  new 
family,  the  De  Multons. 

The  lands  of  the  De  Multons,  from  which 
they  took  their  name,  were  near  Spalding  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  family  advanced  by  rich 
marriages.  Thomas  de  Multon  who  wedded 
Maud  de  Yaux  was  lord  of  the  barony  of 
Burgh  and  of  other  lands  in  Cumberland. 
The  De  Multon  barons  did  not  live  much  in 
the  north,  but  preferred  their  Lineolnshii* 
estates.  They,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
In  1313  the  De  Multon  line  was  left  without 
male  heirs,  and  a  girl  of  thirteen,  Margaret 
de  Multon,  was  its  sole  representative. 

The  hand  of  so  rich  an  heiress  was  an  object 
worth  seeking.  Her  father  had  given  a  sort 
of  promise  of  his  child  to  William  de  Dacre, 
for  his  son  Ranulph.  The  Dacres  were  a 
Cumberland  family  bent  on  rising  to  a  higher 
position  than  their  little  lands,  which  they 
held  under  the  barony  of  Greystoke,  allowed. 
But  on  his  death-bed  Thomas  de  Multon 
changed  his  mind  about  his  daughter  and 
contracted  her  to  a  boy  of  seven,  son  of 
Robert  de  Clifford.     Robert  de  Clifford  fell 


U  Bumockbum,  and  the  betrothed  pair, 
tof^her  with  their  estates,  were  committed 
bj  Edward  II.  to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  Bat  Ranulph  Dacre,  though 
'Appointed  of  his  wife,  did  not  despair. 
He  followed  her  to  Warwick,  and  showed 
Wself  in  the  lady's  eyes  to  be  a  more  likely 
liDabaitd  than  theyouag  I)e  Clifford.  When 
>iia  was  seventeen  years  old  he  eloped  with 
W  by  night  from  Wai'wick  Caatle  and  made 
bs  peace  with    the  king  as  best  he  could. 


Perhaps  he  felt  that  Edward  II,  was  a  king 
who  would  not  be  too  harsh  on  such  an 
escapade. 

It  was  under  the  Dacre  lords  that  the 
barony  of  Gilsland  became  of  importance. 
The  onslaught  of  Edward  I.  had  consolidated 
the  Scottish  power  and  kindled  the  spirit  of 
national  independence.  The  borderers  had 
not  before  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  felt  much  mutual  hostility.  The 
Scottish  invasions  bad  been  the  results  of 
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some  political  movements  in  England  itself. 
But  now  a  more  decided  line  of  division  wag 
drawn,  and  English  and  Scot>.s  became  natural 
enemies.  The  animosity  which  sometimes 
slumbered  between  the  two  nations  as  a 
whole  was  always  awake  in  the  borderland. 
There  wei-e  perpetual  raids  and  counter- 
raids.  The  lords  of  GUsland  were  bound  to 
defend  their  domains,  and  found  sufBeieot 
employment  in  the  savage  exploits  of  border 
warfare. 


roofed  with  straw ;  but  here  and  there  through 
out  the  district  rose  square  towers  with  ma* 
sive  walls,  entered  by  a  door  on  the  first  floor, 
which  was  approached  by  a  wooden  plank 
that  could  easily  be  withdrawn.  Below 
was  a  vaulted  cellar  into  which  cattle  were 
driven,  or  provisions  stored,  and  here  the 
fugitives  could  endure  a  siege  if  need  were. 
Such  a  tower  Ranulph  de  Dacre  found  stand- 
ing when  he  began  to  build  in  1336,  and  took 
it  fcr  the  central  point  of  his  new  bviilding. 


a  BrawiKf  t|r  Geobqe  Howutc, 


Ranulph  Dacre  cast  about  for  a  place 
where  he  might  build  a  strong  castle,  and  he 
found  it  on  the  promontory  where  Nawortb 
Castle  speedily  rose.  There  was  a  baronial 
liousB  at  Irthington,  but  this  was  not  secure 
enough  for  the  troublous  times  which  he  had 
to  face.  Already  the  site  he  chose  had  been 
marked  for  its  strength,  and  was  occupied  by 
a  tower  of  refuge.  The  "  pele-towers,"  as 
they  are  called,  are  scattered  thickly  along  the 
borders.     The  peasants  lived  in  rude  hovels 


He  raised  and  strengthened  it  with  battle- 
ments. He  built  from  it  a  strong  curtaiu 
wall  to  defend  the  unprotected  approtw:h  from 
the  south.  This  wall  he  carried  round  the 
site  so  as  to  inclose  it  entirely.  Within  the  in- 
closure  it  was  easy  to  build  rudely  against 
the  wall  such  buildings  as  were  neeeasary  for 
servants  and  relAinera.  In  time  of  need 
wooden  huts  could  be  raised  to  hold  tnen-ut- 
arms,  The  strength  of  the  inclosure  was 
the  main  thing  to  be  considered.     The  tower 
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gave  sufficient  acconunod&tioa  to  the  master 
when  he  was  present.     AU  else  coiild  easily 
be    improvised     within    the 
defended  space  as  need  arose. 

Naworth  was  a  strong 
place  such  as  a  baron  loved 
to  possess ;  but  he  did  not 
live  there  more  than  he  could 
avoid.  The  Dacres  prospered, 
busied  in  border  warfare, 
and  living  lives  of  constant 
activity.  In  the  reign  of 
mchard  III.  Humphrey  Dacre 
was  made  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Marches,  and  this  respon- 
sible post  became  almost  here- 
ditary in  the  Dacre  family. 
But  the  greatest  of  the  line 
was  his  son  Thomas,  who 
followed  his  ancestor's 
example,  and  increased  the 
family  possessions  by  another 
elopement  with  a  rich  heiress, 
Elizabeth  of  Greystoke. 
Ag^n  a  Clifford  was  disap- 
pointed of  his  bride,  whom 
Thomas  Dacre  stole  away 
from  the  Clifford  Castle  of 
Brongham,  and  added  the 
barony  of  Greystoke  and 
many  other  lands  to  his 
dtmains.  Thomas  Dacre  is 
funiMis  for  his  good  service 
at  Hodden  Field,  and  his 
^endid  tomb  in  the  choir  of 
^  Priory  of  I^nercost  shows 
tbtt  he  waR  a  patron  of  art. 

He  lived  in  a  time  when 
civil  architecture  ventured  to 
panetrate  even  the  rude 
regions  of  the  north.  He 
was  a  mighty  builder,  and 
did  much  to  make  Naworth 
Castle  a  habitable  place. 
Whutever  baildings  had 
grown  up  inside  the  curtain 
wall  were  by  him  altered 
ind  re-modelled.  To  give 
greater  symmetry  to  the 
ontward  appaarance  of  the 
place.  Lord  Thomas  Dacre 
built  a  second  tower  at  the 
opposite  comer  to  the  old  pele  which  formed 
the  kernel  of  the  original  building.  As  the 
curtain-wall  was  already  standing,  he  did  not 
poll  it  down  and  build  hia  new  tower  from 
Uie  foundations  ;  but  be  carried  it  on  a  series 
of  arches  spanning  the  angles  formed  by  the 
jnnirtion  of  the  meeting  of  the  wall.  More- 
over, civil  life  was  now  advancing,  and  men 


bad  time  to  dine  as  well  as  fight.  Lord  Thomas 
Dacre  followed  the  fashion  and  built  himself 


Fton  B  Cravliv  if  Giokqe  Bowahi 


a  stately  hall,  a  hundred  feet  by  twenty-four, 
extending  almost  the  whole  length  of  one 
side  of  Jhe  quadrangle.  Further,  Thomas 
Dacre  wished  to  give  gi'eater  dignity  to  his 
castle  ;  so  he  followed  the  fashion  of  the  day 
by  adding  to  it  an  outer  court^yard.  This 
was  only  possible  on  the  front  that  faced 
towards  the  moat ;  and  the  moat  was  so  near 
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that  there  was  but  little  space.  Generally 
the  outer  bailey  of  a  castle  was  large  and 
roomy,  and  served  as  an  ante-chamber  to  the 
stronger  and  more  confined  inner  court.  At 
Naworth  this  w^as  impossible  without  sacri- 
ficing the  natural  strength  of  the  site. 
Accordingly  Lord  Thomas  did  the  best  he 
could.  He  made  a  long  and  narrow  outer 
court  which  was  built  close  up  to  the  margin 
of  the  moat.  By  the  drawbridge  he  built  a 
gate-house,  whose  structure  shows  that  its 
builders  were  cramped  for  space.  Its  form 
is  irregular,  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  wider 
within.  From  this  ran  a  curtain  wall  along 
the  moat,  broken  only  by  a  massive  square 
building  which  bears  the  name  of  "  the  boat- 
house."  It  is  difi&cult  to  imagine  that  the 
narrow  moat  afforded  much  opportunity  for 
boating.  Most  probably  the  name  boat-house 
is  a  corruption  of  bote-house,  or  fuel-house. 
The  building  served  to  stack  fuel  in  the 
lower  story,  and  above  was  a  hay-loft. 

But  though  Lord  Thomas  Dacre  did  so 
much  towards  beautifying  Naworth  it  was 
probably  merely  due  to  a  desire  to  indulge 
his  taste  for  building.  The  Dacre  lords  did 
not  live  much  at  Na worth,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  work  of  Lord  Thomas  was  ever  really 
finished.  The  Dacre  lords  were  to  pass  away 
before  Naworth  Castle  was  to  be  the  perman- 
ent dwelling-place  of  a  still  more  vigorous 
line. 

The  change  was  not  long  in  coming.  Lord 
Thomas  Dacre  died  in  1525.  His  grandson,, 
also  Thomas  Dacre,  died  in  1566,  leaving  a 
son  four  years  old  and  three  daughters.  His 
widow  became  the  third  wife  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  died  soon 
afterwai^s.  The  Dacre  heir  did  not  long 
survive  his  mother.  He  met  with  an 
accident  while  practising  vaulting  on  a 
wooden  horse.  The  clumsy  structure  was 
ill  secured — it  fell  and  crushed  the  child. 
By  his  death  his  three  sisters  became  co-heirs 
of  the  Dacre  lands.  As  they  were  under 
age,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  appointed 
their  guardian,  and  used  his  opportunity 
to  give  them  in  marriage  to  his  three  sons. 
Ann  Dacre  married  the  Earl  of  Arundel ; 
Mary  married  Thomas,  Lord  Howard  of 
Walden;  and  Elizabeth  was  given  to  Lord 
William  Howard,  who  became  a  bridegroom 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  of  the  contest  that 
arose  about  the  Dacre  lands  and  dignities. 
Leonard  Dacre,  uncle  of  the  three  girls,  put 
in  his  claims,  and  took  the  title  of  Lord 
Dacre.  His  cause  was  heard,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  dignities  did  not  descend  to 
the  heir  male,  but  to  the  heirs  general.     Nor 


was  he  more  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to 
secure  any  part  of  the  possessions.  ''He 
stomached  it  much,"  says  Campden,  ''that 
so  goodly  an  inheritance  descended  by  law  to 
his  nieces ; "  and  what  he  could  not  get  by  law 
he  tried  to  win  by  craft.  The*  times  were 
stirring.  Elizabeth  was  not  securely  seated 
on  her  throne.  Mary  of  Scotland  was  an 
uncomfortable  visitor  in  England  and  formed 
a  centre  for  numberless  intrigues.  The  north 
was  ill-affected  towards  Protestantism.  There 
was  a  plan  of  rescuing  Mary  from  prison  and 
marrying  her  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 
were  preparing  to  rise  in  the  north  and  free 
Mary  from  her  captivity  at  Tutbury.  Leonard 
Dacre  intrigued  desperately  on  every  side. 
He  corresponded  with  Mary,  who  knew  him 
as  "  Dacre  with  the  crooked  back."  He  offered 
his  services  to  the  northern  earls.  He  went 
secretly  to  Elizabeth  at  Windsor  and  declared 
his  intention  of  going  northward  to  help  by 
his  local  influence  her  Warden  to  suppress 
the  rebellion. 

Thus  provided  against  eveiy  emergency, 
Leonard  Dacre  hastened  to  the  Dacre  domains, 
resolved  to  do  the  best  for  himself.  He 
seized  the  Castle  of  Greystoke,  gathered 
soldiers  round  him,  and  made  his  head-quarters 
at  Naworth.  The  first  request  that  came  to 
him  was  not  at  all  to  his  mind.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  sent  a  messenger  on  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1569,  bidding  him  come  to  his  help 
with  all  his  power,  as  they  were  "  like  to  be 
utterly  overthrown."  This  was  not  the  plea 
to  rouse  the  heart  of  Leonard  Dacre,  who 
assured  the  earl  that  he  had  a  great  plan  on 
hand  to  overpower  Lord  Scroop,  the  Warden 
of  the  Marches,  surprise  Carlisle  Castle,  and 
then  march  in  triimiph  to  the  earl's  assistance. 
The  earl  waited  anxiously  till  December  16th 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  design.  Then 
he  sent  a  more  pressing  messenger,  who  was 
coldly  informed  by  Leonard  Dacre  that  he 
found  he  could  not  gather  his  forces  together 
without  causing  great  suspicion. 

Help  was  now  too  late.  The  rebels  retired 
to  Durham  before  the  advance  of  the  royal 
troops,  and  their  army  rapidly  disbanded. 
The  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land fled  to  Hexham,  and  Leonard  Dacre 
made  so  clever  a  show  of  dispersing  the 
remnants  of  the  rebel  army,  that  he  was 
praised  by  Lord  Sussex  f6r  his  loyal  services. 
But  with  characteristic  duplicity  he  had  only 
left  Naworth  that  he  might  not  compromise 
himself  by  offering  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive 
earls.  His  brother,  Edward  Dacre,  brought 
them  there  and  prepared  their  flight  to 
Liddisdale,  where  they  lay  hid  amongst  the 


ontlawB ;  "  which "  we  are  told  by  Lord 
Sussex,  "  doth  much  dismay  and  grieve 
Leonard  Dacre." 

But  Leonard  Dacre's  duplicity  was  really 
useless,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  he  hoped 
to  gain  by  it.  He  was  strong  in  the 
pctsession  of  Naworth,  which  he  carefully 
garrisoned,  furnished  with  ammunition  and 
victualled  for  a  year.  Like  Bolingbroke  in  a 
rormer  age,  he  miide  "  the  people  believe  that 
the  queen's  troops  wanted  to  take  his  land 
from  him."  He  assumed  the  title  of  Lord 
Dacre,  and  declared  that  he  only  wished  to 
have  bis  own.  Lord  Scroop  wrote  to  Cecil : 
"  I  dare  assure  you  that  by  the  force  of  this 
country  he  is  not  to  be  touched  :  for  that 
titfaough  I  may  levy  a  good  number,  yet 
very  few  will  be  found  to  execute  their  force 
against  a  Dacre."  The  Dacre  name  was 
strong  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
Leonard  Dacre  soon  gathered  round  him  a 
formidable  force  of  three  thousand  of  the 
''rank  riders  of  the  borders,"  and  was  on 


friendly  terms  with  the  Scottish  borderers, 
who  were  mostly  adherents  of  Queen  Mary. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  Lord  Scroop  received 
orders  to  "  get  Leonard  Dacre  into  safe 
custodie." 

But  the  Warden  looked  sadly  upon  Na- 
worth,  which  was  too  strong  to  take  by  siege, 
and  too  well  guarded  to  seize  by  sudden 
onslaught.  He  invited  Dacre  to  come  to 
Carlisle  and  confer  with  him.  Dacre  answered 
that  he  was  kept  in  his  rcwm  by  an  "  out- 
rageous ague,"  but  if  Lord  Scroop  would 
"  vouchsafe  to  take  pert  of  an  ill  dinner  "  at 
Naworth  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  The 
invitation  was  not  encouraging ;  and  when 
Elizabeth  beard  of  it  she  ordered  Lord 
Hunsdon,  who  was  Governor  of  Berwick, 
to  apprehend  Leonard  Dacre.  Lord  Huns- 
don marched  with  300  men  from  Berwick  to 
Hexham,  gathering  troops  as  he  went.  He 
was  joined  by  Sir  John  Forster,  Warden  of 
the  Middle  Marches  ;  but  his  force  altogether 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  men.     How- 
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ever,  on  February  19th,  1570,  he  marched 
from  Hexham  at  nine  in  the  night,  and  at 
daybreak  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naworth.  "  I  found,"  he  writes, "  every  hill 
full  of  men,  both  horsemen  and  footmen, 
crying  and  shouting  as  they  had  been  mad.'' 
He  judged  himself  unable  to  attack  a  force 
twice  as  great  as  his  own,  and  resolved  to  re- 
treat towards  Carhsle  and  there  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Lord  Scroop.  Dacre  pursued  till 
Hunsdon  reached  a  place  where  he  had  to  cross 
a  streamlet  that  flowed  into  the  river  Gelt ; 
then  he  gave  orders  for  a  charge.  Lord  Huns- 
don left  Sir  John  Forster  with  500  men  for  a 
reserve,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  horse 
charged  Dacre's  foot,  who  were  not  prepared 
for  such  vigour.  **  I  slew  between  three  and 
four  hundred  "  he  writes  with  the  contempt  of 
a  trained  captain  for  a  rabble,  ^*  and  have 
taken  two  or  three  hundred  prisoners,  such  as 
they  are.  And  Leonard  Dacre,  being  with 
his  horsemen,  was  the  first  man  that  flew," 
like  a  tall  gentleman,  and,  as  I  think,  never 
looked  behind  till  he  was  in  Lyddesdale.'' 
The  little  stream  was  so  polluted  with  carnage 
that  it  bears  the  name  of  Hellbeck  to  this 
day. 

It  was  an  obscure  skirmish  which  over- 
threw Leonard  Dacre ;  but  its  result  was  of 
great  importance.  It  is  like  many  of  the 
events  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  small  in  their 
actual  appearance,  but  momentous  for  the 
future  o|  England.  Had  Leonard  Dacre's 
courage  equalled  his  duplicity  the  fortunes  of 
England  might  have  been  altered.  Had  he 
defeated  Lord  Hunsdon  the  Catholics  of  the 
north  would  have  risen  in  favour  of  Queen 
Mary.  A  little  display  of  energy  on  their 
part  would  have  brought  them  foreign  aid. 
But  though  Leonard  Dacre's  back  was  as 
crooked  as  his  mind,  he  fled  "  like  a  tall 
gentleman  "  to  Flanders,  and  died  a  pensioner 
of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain.  His  brother, 
Edward  Dacre,  also  followed  him  to  exile,  and 
died  in  1584. 

On  his  death  the  surviving  brother,  Francis, 
claimed  the  Dacre  estates,  and  the  litigation 
which  ensued  is  characteristic  of  the  way  in 
which  things  were  managed  in  the  days  of 
good  Queen  Bess.  Lord  Arundel  and  Lord 
William  Howard  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  the  ground  of  their  religion;  for 
they  belonged  to  the  old  faith.  Their  estates 
were  sequestered  to  the  crown  during  the 
long  process  of  investigating  Francis  Dacre's 
claims.  Meanwhile  a  claim  was  set  up  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  and  Francis  found  it 
hopeless  to  contend  against  the  royal  litigant. 
Judgment  was  given  in  the  queen's  favour. 
Lord  Arundel  died  in  the  Tower,  and  Eliza- 


beth seems  to  have  thought  that  she  had 
now  given  the  Howards  a  sufficient  lesaon. 
Lord  William  was  released  from  his  imprison- 
ment and  was  allowed  to  compound  with  the 
queen  for  her  good  graces.  On  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  Elizabeth  waived 
her  claims  on  the  baronies  of  Greystoke  and 
Gilsland,  and  in  1601  re-granted  them  to  Lord 
William  Howard. 

It  would  seem  that  the  lord  of  Na worth 
had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  princes'  favour  and  of  the  dangers 
of  a  life  at  court.  Lord  William  Howard 
settled  at  Naworth  and  made  it  his  home. 
He  has  passed  into  a  legendary  hero  of  the 
border  country,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
made  us  familiar  with  him  by  the  name  of 
"  Belted  Will."  In  his,  own  days  he  was 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Bauld  Willie,"  and 
his  wife  was  called  **  Bessie  with  the  braid 
apron,"  from  the  rich  dower  which  she 
brought  her  husband.  It  is  still  the  fashion 
to  picture  "  Belted  Will "  as  the  strong  and 
resolute  Warden  of  the  Marches,  engaged  in 
perpetual  raids  upon  the  marauders  of  the 
border  and  administering  rough  justice  in  a 
summary  fashion.  The  reality  is  much  more 
noble  than  the  legend.  Lord  William  Howard 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  of  great  literary 
taste,  with  the  highest  capacities  for  states- 
manship. He  is  the  model  of  the  English 
gentleman,  who  chose  to  live  upon  his  own 
estates  and  dedicate  himself  to  the  discharge 
of  the  obvious  duties  which  the  condition  of 
his  neighbourhood  required.  Convinced  of 
the  need  of  order  he  set  himself  to  "  reduce 
these  parts  into  civUitie  and  quietness." 
Beginning  as  a  private  gentleman  he  dragged 
abuses  to  the  light.  He  shamed  by  his 
example  those  who  were  in  authority.  He 
demanded  that  the  magistrates  and  the  com- 
mander of  Carlisle  Castle  should  do  their 
duty  in  executing  the  laws.  He  was 
superior  to  all  corrupt  ends,  and  exposed 
remorselessly  the  corruption,  negligence,  and 
incapacity  of  others.  He  did  so  by  careful 
observation  and  constant  watchfulness.  He 
collected  facts  and  wrote  reports  in  full 
detail,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Privy 
Council.  At  first  he  held  no  official  position. 
The  Wardenship  of  the  Marches  was  in  1 605 
put  into  commission,  and  not  till  1618  does 
Lord  William  Howard's  name  appear  amon^^ 
the  commissioners.  His  glory  is  not  that  he 
had  the  strong  hand  of  a  border  chieftain, 
but  that  he  had  the  large  wisdom  and  reso- 
lute courage  of  an  enlightened  social  re- 
former. 

The  fact  that  such  a  man  lived  at  Naworili 
was  in  itself  the  strongest  influence  towaird*: 
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■■redocingthesepartsintocivilitie."  LordWil- 

liun  foond  the  Dacre  buildings  left  unfinished 

v)d  f&Uen  into  great  decay.  He  converted  the 

niiaed  fortress  into  a.  stately  dwelling-houee, 

which  served  as  a  beacon  of  civilisation  in 

the  rude  border  lands.    He  left 

the  shell  of  the  building  much 

u  he  found  it,  but  adapted  it 

lo  the  requirements  of  domestic 

life.     The    baronial    ball   still 

rovered  one  side  of  the  quad- 

rtngle ;  but  a  portion  of  it  was 

Kreened  oS  to  make  a  drawing- 
room.    Along  another  side  of 

the   qoBdrangle    were    a    few 

bedrooBLS  and  a  chapel,  while 

■long  the  upper  story  a  long 

gklWy  was  carried  the  whole 

length — a  fesitiire  of   domestic 

wchitecture  which  sprung  up 

in  the  Elizabethan    time,  and 

formed  a  comfortable  lounge  for 

mcmben  of  the  family.  Along 
the  third  side  of  the  quadraugle 
were  the  kitchen  and  offices. 
In  the  tower  which  Thomas 
Dure  had  raised.  Lord  William 
Howud  constructed  liis  own 
private  apartments,  which  still 
ramuD,  a  vivid  memorial  of 
life  in  those  troubled  times.  A. 
DUTOW  winding-stair  forms  an 
twily  guarded  entrance,  which 
is  farther  secured  by  a  ma«sive 
iron  door.  Within  is  the  en- 
tnnce  to  the  bedroom,  above 
which  is  the  library  and 
tnUxj.  The  rooms  are  small, 
the  windows  are  high,  and 
three  stone  steps  must  be 
BDonted  to  reach  them  from 
die  floor.  The  tower  which 
Mi»  them  stands  isolated  from 
Uie  rest  of  the  building.  They 
*R  the  abode  of  one  who 
vqght  for  security  and  quiet- 
Ofs,  and  mark  the  character 
ol  him  who  chose  them.  Their 
fanutnre  is  severe  and  simple, 
bat  bears  the  trace  of  a  cul- 
civ4ted  t«ste.  The  roof  of  the 
Sbnry  is  of  massive  oak  panels 
•ith  rich  mouldings,  and  is  a 
Witiful  piece  of  workmanship. 
The  oratory  is  adorned  with 
fae  wood  carvings,  and  contains  an  altar- 
piece  of  the  old  Flemish  school.  Lord 
ViQum  Howard  loved  to  read  and  pray  in 
priTuy,  amid  surroundings  which  suited  a 
•«»Te  yet  cultivated  mind. 


Hie  books,  which  still  remain  upon  their 
shelves,  form  a  considerable  library  of 
solid  theology  and  history.  Lord  William 
Howard  hod  a  well-tralued  mind,  and 
made    a    contribution    to    historical    litera- 


nu*  a  Snwtau  bn  Qioitac 


ture  by  editing  the  Chronicfe  of  Florence  of 
Worcester.  He  was  a  friend  of  Camden 
and  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  He  was  an 
antiquary,  and  made  a  large  collection  of 
manuscripts  and  of  Roman  remains,  which 
z  2 
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has  been  dispersed.  His  handwriting  is  to 
be  found  in  many  treasures  which  now  are 
scattered  in  several  libraries  in  England. 

Lord  William  Howard  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  men  who  have  made  England 
what  she  is.  Endowed  with  strong  practical 
sense  and  great  strength  of  purpose  he  did 
the  duties  which  lay  nearest  to  his  hand.  He 
took  study  as  his  recreation,  and  carried  into 
active  life  the  equally-balanced  mind  which 
came  from  mature  reflection.  He  was  above  all 
things  a  man  of  business.  His  "  Household 
Books  "  are  models  of  domestic  economy  ;  his 
despatches  to  the  Privy  Council  are  patterns 
of  directness  and  clearness.  His  own  life 
and  that  of  his  household  was  organised  as 
an  example  of  order  amid  a  disorderly  race. 
A  stalwart  family  of  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters  were  brought  up  at  Na worth  and 
helped  their  father  in  his  attempts  to  intro- 
duce "  civilitie."  He  was  hospitable  without 
luxury,  and  was  frugal  in  his  own  habits.  Ho 
planted  and  walled  his  park,  bored  for  coal  on 
his  estate,  and  set  his  dependents  to  do  useful 
work.  He  encouraged  industry  and  put  down 
lawlessness  by  enforcing  the  law.  From  his 
apartments  went  a  passage  to  the  dungeon, 
where  many  a  thief  was  kept  till  he  could 
be  handed  over  to  justice.  The  walls  are 
still  adorned  by  a  rude  carving  of  a  stag, 
which  tells  how  the  poacher  beguiled  his 
solitude  by  a  vision  of  the  beast  he  pur- 
sued too  fondly.  A  document  in  Lord 
William's  handwriting  contains  the  names 
of  sixty-eight  malefactors  whom  he  brought 
to  justice,  and  records  the  penalty  which  they 
paid. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  man  left  his 
mark  upon  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived  for  well-nigh  forty  years,  and  that  legend 
converted  his  inflexible  love  of  justice  and 
order  into  arbitrary  severity  Some  passing 
travellers  have  left  a  record  of  the  pleasant 
hospitality  of  Na  worth  in  Lord  William's 
later  years.  They  praise  the  noble  courtesy  of 
host  and  hostess,  and  tell  their  reminiscences 
of  a  long  and  happy  life.  "  These  noble 
Twayne  could  not  make  above  twenty-five 
years  both  together  when  first  they  were 
married,  and  now  they  make  a  hundred 
and    forty    years."     Lord  William  Howard 


did  his  work  manfully  in  his  day  for  the 
cause  of  order  and  civilisation.  His  last 
years  were  darkened  by  the  cloud  of 
coming  disturbances.  The  old  man  on  his 
death-bed  was  carried  from  Naworth  to 
Greystoke  in  1640,  through  dread  of  the 
Scots  army,  whicli  was  believed  to  be 
marching  on  C>arlLsle  after  the  battle  of 
Newburn. 

With  Lord  W^illiain  Howard  the  heroic 
days  of  Naworth  Castle  came  to  an  end. 
His  grandson,  Sir  Charles  Howard,  was 
celebrated  as  a  fine  gentleman,  and  threw 
over  Naworth  an  air  of  more  modem  magnifi- 
cence. He  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  created 
Earl  of  Carlisle  in  166L  From  that  time 
forward  NawoHh  Was  deserted  by  its  owners 
for  Ijondon  and  the  grandeur  of  the  court. 
The  Earls  of  Carlisle  neede<l  a  more  splendid 
house,  and  Vanbrugh  built  Castle  Howard 
as  their  chief  residence.  Some  care  was 
taken  of  Naworth,  where  Vanbrugh  adorned 
the  hall  with  a  music-gallery  and  a  screen 
after  his  kind.  Otherwise  the  castle  re- 
mained much  as  Lord  William  Howard  bad 
left  it,  till  a  disastrous  fire  in  1844  made 
its  restoration  necessary.  Luckily  Lord 
William's  Tower  was  left  uninjured  by 
the  fire,  and  the  shell  of  the  building  still 
remained.  It  was  remodelled  internally 
a  little  more  in  accordance  with  modem 
needs.  In  the  process  it  lost  much  of  its 
original  quaintness,  which  led  Pennant  to 
describe  it  as  ^'a  true  specimen  of  ancient 
inconvenience,  of  magnificenoe  and  little- 
ness, with  frequent  sudden  ascents  and 
descents."  Since  then  Naworth  has  again 
become  a  favourite  residence.  Its  decora- 
tion has  been  carried  out  by  careful 
hands.  It  has  been  turned  into  one  of  the 
most  lovely  country  houses  in  England. 
Beautiful  in  its  situation,  it  still  wears  all 
the  memorienS  of  its  past  history,  enhanced 
by  the  traces  of  reverential  care  to  preserve 
its  primitive  simplicity  amidst  the  changes 
necessary  to  make  "  Belted  WilVs  "  abode 
accord  with  the  advance  of  that  "  civilitie  *' 
which  he  did  so  much  to  foster. 

M.  Creiohton. 
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Mr  assertioD  is  that  being  true  to  nature 
on  the  stage  is  showing  you  the  inside  of 
the  humau  heart,  and  to  do  this  effet^tually 
it  is  oftentimes  necessary  to  sacrifice  petty 
inessential  vraitemblances  of  time  arid  place. 
The  frequent  use  of  tlie  soliloquy  in  Shake- 
speare is  a  continual  illustration  of  this,  and 
you  will  find  throughout  his  plays  constant 
violationH  of  actual  facts  to  gain  essentiiil 
truths  of  life  and  character.  I  could  give 
you  scores  of  instances  of  this ;  the  one  that 
firet  conies  to  my  mind  is  in  the  last  act  of 
Richard  III.  You  will  remember  that  on 
ihe  eve  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Shake- 
qieare  makes  Richard  and  Kichmond  pitch 
their  tents  within  three  or  four  yards  of 
«ach  other.  Consider  what  an  effect  this 
absurdity  would  produce  on  a  first-night 
audience  of  to-day  1  What  a  howl  would 
aiiceud  from  all  parts  of  the  house  at  so 
palpable  a  violation  of  all  rules  of  proba- 
bility. And  at  first  sight  it  is  very  ini- 
pwbable,  and  absurd  to  the  verge  of  childish- 
new.  But  think  it  over.  What  is  it  that 
Shakenpeare  wishes  to  enforce  in  this  scene) 
All  through  the  play  the  tyrant  hns  been 
acting  in  magnificent  derision  of 


He  has  done  evil,  not  like  Macbeth,  timidly, 
compunctiously,  titfully,  shudderingly,  but 
exultingly,  piwudly,  wilfully,  eagerly.  He 
has  gloried  in  trampling  out  the  landmarks 
of  right  and  wi^ong,  H»  has  not  stifled  his 
conscience,  he  has  laughed  at  it.  Is  he  to 
escape  ?  No,  In  this  last  hour  conscience 
finds  him,  seizes  him  asleep,  asserts  her 
'■  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom  "  and  dips 
hii>  last  earthly  rest  in  a  live  insupportable, 
inescapable  horror  more  bitter  than  an  eter- 
nity of  doom.  But  this  revenge  of  conscience 
can  be  better  shown  in  contrast,  and  further 
Shnkespeai-e  has  another  truth  to  show, 
namely,  that  the  same  agencies,  the  same 
powers,  the  same  thoughts  and  memories, 
the  same  events  that  minister  terror  and 
foreshadow  destruction  to  Richard,  minister 
peace  and  a-seurance,  and  foreshadow  victory 
to  Richmond.  He  wants  to  brand  into  us 
this  eternal  truth,  that  the  universe  is  set 
and  tuned  to  bring  final  terror  and  dismay 
to  evil,  and  final  comfort  and  victory  to 
good,  Thei'efore  he  boldly  sweeps  away  all 
considerations  of  actual  space  and  locality 
and  daringly  commits  himself  to  the  palpable 
absurdity  of   placing   Richard's   tent  quite 
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close  to  Richmond's.  Does  it  seem  so  very 
absurd  to  you  after  all  ? 

I  have  given  you  this  instance  because  1 
wish  you  to  understand  some  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  a  dramatist  labours  in  the 
present  day,  if  he  dares  to  make  the  higher 
truths  of  character  his  chief  study  in  place 
of  the  meaner  facts  of  actual  occurrence. 

And  I  also  wish  if  possible  to  get  you  to 
take  a  somewhat  different  view  from  that 
generally  taken  by  the  playgoing  public  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  a  dramatist's  being 
true  to  nature. 

If  you  will  have  patience  with  me  a  little 
longer  we  will  inquire  what  hopes  there  are 
of  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  modem 
English  drama,  and  what  tendencies  and 
aims  we  should  encourage  and  foster,  and 
what  tendencies  and  aims  we  should  dis- 
courage and  condemn. 

We  will  put  aside  farcical  comedy,  bur- 
lesque, and  comic  opera,  and  deal  only  with 
plays  of  serious  intention.  Not  that  any 
one  of  us,  myself  least  of  all,  would  wish  to 
exclude  or  to  frown  upon  any  of  the  lighter 
forms  of  dramatic  entertainment.  We  are 
all  glad  to  escape  from  the  sterner  aspects  of 
life,  and  after  a  day's  toil  it  is  pleasant  to 
.  take  refuge  in  plays  that  shelter  us  snugly 
from  reality  and  frankly  own  there  is  nothing 
in  life  worth  caring  two  straws  about.  In 
our  present  social  condition,  with  the  stress 
of  business  pressing  more  hardly  upon  us 
year  after  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
general  public  will  always  run  more  eagerly 
after  these  lighter  forms  of  entertainment 
than  any  other.  Their  natural  taste  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  prompt  them  in  this 
direction. 

But  the  finest  possible  succession  of  farcical 
comedies  does  not  mean  a  school  of  English 
dramatic  literature,  and  as  for  burlesque  it 
can  only  flourish  in  perfection  alongside  and 
following  a  vigorous  growth  of  serious  drama. 
Without  good  sound  original  plays  there  can 
be  no  good  burlesque;  a  bad  serious  play 
burlesques  itself. 

Our  great  need  is  then  for  a  school  of 
plays  of  serious  intention,  plays  that  im- 
plicitly assei-t  the  value  and  dignity  of 
human  life,  tliat  it 

"  is  not  as  idle  ore, 

*  But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 
And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom." 

Now  that  is  a  view  of  human  life  which 
it  needs  some  courage  to  present  to  a  theatri- 


cal audience  of  to-day,  and  especially  to  a 
first-night  audien6e  who  very  often  rule  the 
fate  of  a  play.  I  am  not  making  this  a 
personal  question.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  have  met  with  the  utmost  generosity  and 
leniency  in  all  quarters  from  first-night 
audiences,  from  the  general  public,  and  from 
the  press.  Indeed  I  will  confess  to  you  that 
at  times  I  have  an  uncomfortable  suspicion 
that  I  have  been  rather  overpraised  and 
rather  overpaid  for  my  bit  of  work.  I  am 
sure  that  in  any  healthy  condition  of  the 
stage  there  ought  to  be  dozens  of  writers 
who  would  do  the  work  that  I  have  done, 
and  better  work,  for  considerably  less  pay, 
(I  hope  my  managers  won't  hear  of  this,  or 
they  will  expect  me  to  reduce  the  percentages). 
To  come  back,  I  say  there  is  a  certain  spirit 
of  raillery  abroad,  which  tends  to  frighten 
serious  writers  from  their  work,  I  think  it 
is  an  immense  loss  that  certain  of  our  best 
writers,  men  who  by  their  talent  and  culture 
are  capable  of  giving  to  the  theatre  works 
of  sincere  study  and  lasting  literary  value, 
men  who  are  qualified  to  take  the  lead  in 
any  movement  for  a  demand  for  sound 
original  plays — it  is  a  bad  sign  that  such 
men  are  employing  their  pens  on  farcical 
comedies  and  burlesques.  And  the  reason 
is  that  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult 
to  get  an  audience  to  accept  a  serious  play 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  meant.  The 
same  difficulty  does  not  threaten,  or  only  in 
a  very  minor  degree,  plays  which  make  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  life  truthfully  and 
honestly.  Where  all  is  avowedly  absurd, 
avowedly  outrageous  and  impossible,  there 
are  comparatively  few  opportunities  for  ridi- 
cule. When  a  play  starts  by  frankly  de- 
claring that  there  is  nothing  sacred  in  life, 
at  any  rate  it  soothes  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  all  the  empty-headed,  empty- 
hearted,  empty-souled  part  of  the  audience. 

To  write  a  play  of  any  kind  is  most  diffi- 
cult harassing  mental  work  ;  how  difficult 
only  those  who  are  employed  in  it  can  know. 
But  it  is  far  more  easy  to  write  a  play  that 
trifles  with  human  a&irs  than  a  play  that 
deals  seriously  with  them,  and  success  is  more 
easily  snatched  though  perhaps  not  so  surely 
held,  in  trifling  than  in  dealing  seriously. 
Consider  what  the  word  "theatrical"  has 
grown  to  mean  in  the  English  language.  It 
means  "  false,  hollow,  sham,  gaudy,  empty," 
that  is  to  say  every  play  that  is  brought  out 
has  to  combat  a  vague  general  impression 
that  all  things  "theatrical"  are  in  some 
sense  an  imposture,  a  deception.  A  picture 
is  as  much  a  make-believe  as  a  play  ;  it  is  no 
more  real  life  than  a  play,  but  consider  the 
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3  th»t  is  implied  in  the  adjectives 
"pictorial"  and  "theatrical,"  coaaider  the 
stigma  that  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  this 
irard  "  theatrical  "  naturally  and  inevitably 
Futens  upon  every  play.  Now  the  reason 
of  this  13  that  the  higher  purposeB  of 
dramatic  art  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
lost  flight  of  in  the  attempt  to  trick  the 
pablic  into  believing  that  what  they  see  on 
the  stage  is  real  life.  Every  artifice  haa 
been  used  to  impress  and  delude  them  with 
this  faltie  idea  ;  enormous  scenery  and  effects 
have  been  priHtsed  into  the  service  ;  audiences 
have  been  deafened  with  explosions,  scorched 
iritb  houses  on  £re,  terrified  with  railway 
collisions,  shipwrecked,  deluged,  bombarded, 
put  to  every  conceivable  peril,  all  to  enforce 
the  ignoble  and  totally  false  and  inartistic 
notion  that  what  they  are  seeing  is  actual 
fact. 

And  now  at  last  there  is,  a  growing  class 
who  are  finding  out  that  it  is  not  actual 
bet,  bub  mainly  tinsel,  pasteboard,  and 
dommery.  And  these  wise  and  clever 
people  are  taking  enormous  credit  to  tbem- 
sfllvea  for  their  discoveries,  and  are  pluming 
themselves  upon  their  knowingnees  and 
superiority  to  the  poor  deluded  creatures 
sitting  around  them  who  are  taking  it  all  in 
ss  actnal  fact. 

The  evil  is,  not  that  what  is  known  and 
ahoDld,  be  known  and  felt  to  be  make  believe 
ud  suggestion  is  so  known  and  felt,  but 
that  tbe  vital  and  essential  realities  of 
dmoatic  art,  the  literature  and  character- 
dnwing  of  the  author,  the  emotion  and  ox- 
preeaion  of  the  actor  are  also  assumed  to  be 
false  and  hollow. 

I  suppose  we  have  all  of  us  at  times  been 
carried  away  by  some  fine  bit  of  emotional 
acting,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tide  of  our 
answering  amotion,  while  we  were  rendering 
with  full  hearts  the  tribute  of  our  tears  or 
oDr  applause  to  the  actor  who  had  swayed 
OS,  we  have  suddenly  been  chilled  by  the 
Aare  of  some  empty-headed  person  regard- 
ing us  with  an  air  of  benevolent  pity  as 
mndi  as  to  say,  "  How  green  you  must  be  to 
bs  taken  in  with  this  stuff  I  Look  at  me  ! 
I  can  yawn  and  twirl  my  moustaches  while 
that  poor  beggar  on  the  stage  te^rs  his  heart 
wit,  because  I  know  what  bosh  and  make- 
believe  it  alt  is." 

There  is  no  greater  curse  to  tbe  stage  to- 
day than  tht»  swarm  of  heartless,  brainless, 
•nperdlious  theatre-goers  who  come  not  to  be 
amused,  to  be  touched,  to  be  interested,  but 
to  show  their  immense  superiority  to  the 
poM'  deluded  fools  who  are  amused,  touched, 
and  interested.     Three  or  four  of  them  in 


'prominent  places  will  damp  and  chill  and 
spoil  the  evening's  amusement  of  a  whole 
theatre.  Barbers'  blocks  and  milliners' 
dummies  would  be  an  inupiring  and  apprecia- 
tive audience  compared  with  them,  I  can 
conceive  many  reasons  why  an  intelligent 
man  should  st^y  away  from  the  theatre.  I 
can  conceive  no  reason  at  all  why  he  should 
come,  except  for  tbe  noble  pleasure  of  admi- 
ration.    It   is  BO  easy  and  cheap  to  laugh ; 


Fnmt  d  Orawfntf  br 


it  is  so  easy  and  cheap  to  destroy.  It  took 
centuries  and  men  of  profound  genius  to 
build  Westminster  Abbey,  but  any  fool  or 
madman  can  with  a  pound  or  two  of  dyna- 
mite blow  it  to  atoms  in  a  few  minutes. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  is  this, 
that  any  play  which  professes  to  deal 
seriously  with  human  life  is  sure  to  have  a 
ridiculous  side  if  you  like  to  search  for  it 
and   dwell   upon    it.     There   are    plenty  of 
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absurdities  in  Uamlel — you  all  remember 
Voltaire's  criticism  of  it,  a  criticism  which 
is  quite  incontrovertilile  from  his  point  of 
view.  Paradise  Lost,  too,  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  life,  is  the  most  foolish 
and  improbable  concotion  ever  penned.  Now 
if  these  great  and  eternal  creations  have  an 
ahaurd  side  which  a  modern  audience  would 
be  sure  to  seize  upon,  how  much  more  likely 
is    it  that    the   comparatively    feeble  and 


ephemeral  productions  of  to-day  should  also 
)iave  a  ridiculous  aspect. 

And  if  in  any  paiticular  place  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  play  is  weak  or  false  or 
indefinite,  this  absui-d  side  is  sure  to  peep 
out,  and  the  author's  meaning  is  not  merely 
obscured  or  missed,  but  sometirae.s  directly 
misstated.  Now  so  far  as  concerns  the 
growing  unwillmgness  of  ail  educated  play- 
goers to  believe  in  the    reality   of  a  stage 


play,  the  tendency  to  regard  everything 
theatrical  as  a  palpable  deception  which  it  i£ 
a  very  clever  thing  to  have  found  out,  so  far 
as  regards  the  wise  people  who  come  to  tlw 
theatre  to  air  their  knowledge  that  it  is  all 
a  sham  and  a  make-believe,  there  is  but  one 
way  of  dealing  with  this  spirit,  and  the 
sooner  we  recognise  it  the  better,  because 
then  we  shall  understand  the  position,  the 
only  possible  sure  position  which  dramatic 
art  can  take  up  and  keep  fast  in  the  future. 
I  will  beg  yon  to  follow  me  very  closely  here. 
The  great  majority  of  play -goers  come  to  the 
theatre  to  be  persuaded  that  what  they  see 
is  actual  life,  and  the  falsity  of  this  position 
is  growing  daily  to  be  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  more  advanced  and  constant  and 
educated  section  of  play-goers  are  lesa  and 
less  inclined  to  accept  it  as  actual  life,  while 
the  ribald  and  sneering  section  of  the  com- 
munity is  taking  a  great  delight  in  having 
discovered  with  all  the  profound  penetration 
of  Bottom  in  Jlidsvmwer  Ifight't  Drtam 
that  "  Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed,  and  that 
he,  Pyramus,  is  not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom 
the  weaver,"  and  that  "  the  lion  is  not  a  lioo 
but  Snug  the  joiner." 

Now  I  think  if  you  agreed  with  the 
remarks  I  made  in  the  earlier  portion  of  my 
address,  upon  what  is  being  true  to  nature 
on  the  stage,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  stage 
is  to  present,  not  the  passing  and  unnecessary 
facts  of  actual  occurrence,  but  the  eternal 
and  necessary  verities  of  life  and  character, 
if  you  agreed  with  me  there,  you  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  state  the  second  proposition 
for  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  gain  your 
acceptance,  namely,  that  everything  that 
tricks  and  deceives  an  audience,  or  that 
attempts  to  trick  and  deceive  an  audience 
into  believing  that  what  they  are  seeing  is 
real  life,  instead  of  being  what  it  is,  a  repre- 
sentation, a  transcript,  an  abstract  of  real 
life,  is  false,  ignoble,  unworthy  of  art,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  be  surrendered  and 
abandoned. 

Why  is  it  that  the  more  plays  a  man  sees 
the  less  he  is  moved  and  interested,  unless 
there  is  a  false  notion  at  the  bottom  of  play- 
seeing  that  it  is  intended  to  be  taken  for 
actuality  1  which  false  notion  a  constant  play- 
goer gradually  sees  through.  When  Mr 
Millais  or  Mr.  Uerkomer  painta  a  picture, 
there  is  a  fi-auk  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  come  to  see  it  of  the  conditions 
and  conventions  of  pictorial  art.  But 
amongst  constant  playgoers,  and  especially 
of  iate  years,  there  is  a  growing  delight  to 
ridicule  the  necessary  conventions  upon 
which  alt  serious  dramatic  art  is  built ;  and 
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you  may  see  the  consequences  in  the  fact 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  our 
bat  writers  are  gradually  leaving  the  higher 
walks  of  the  drama  and  turning  to  farcical 
comedy  and  burlesque.  Surely  if  there  is  a 
MDiid  foundation  to  the  drama,  the  more  a 
man  goes  to  the  theatre  the  more  real  he 
ought  to  feel  it  to  be,  the  more  inclined  he 
mfhl  to  be  to  lend  himself  to  the  necessary 
illuaioDfi  and  conventions,  to  accept  them  and 


one  way  of  combating  this  spirit.  Let  it 
be  boldly  understood  and  conceded  once  for 
all  to  these  clever  people,  "  This  discovery 
which  you  plume  yourself  so  much  upon 
making  is  what  all  true  dramatic  art  starts 
with ;  we  do  not  wish  to  trick  you  into  taking 
it  for  real  life ;  in  certain  superficial  facts  it 
is  and  always  must  be  very  different  from 
real  life ;  many  obvious  inessential  resem- 
blances to  real  life,  which  any  shallow  brain 


to  lake  no  further  notice  of  them,  that  he 
""7  P^^  all  his  attention  to  winning  interest 
uid  enjoyment  from  the  author's  work.  Is 
this  the  spirit  in  which  many  among  a 
nwdem  audience  approach  a  play)  Or  do 
'hey  not  rather  approach  it  with  an  idea  that 
It  is  all  sham  and  make-believe.  I  am  sure 
foa,  as  earnest  play-goers,  must  have  observed 
wd  regretted  this  temper  in  many  first- 
ii%ht  modem  audiences.     Now  there  is  only 


can  perceive,  are  slighted  and  omitted  ;  many 
deep-lying,  not  very  obvious,  but  yet  very 
important  truths,  are  elaborated  and  dwelt 
upon,  and  placed  in  the  strongest  light. 
You  jeer  at  the  play  because  it  is  not  actual 
life  as  you  have  scanned  it.  Just  so ;  it  is 
not  meant  to  be  actual  life— it  is  only  meant 
to  be  reflective,  suggestive,  illustrative,  in- 
dicative of  real  life." 

I    think  a  frank  declaration  and  under- 
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standing  of  this  principle  is  necessary  for 
any  future  development  of  the  drama.  Let 
ufl  recall  our  own  education  as  play-goers. 
At  first  we  accepted  it  all  as  real  and  actual, 
the  scenery  and  effects  no  less  than  the 
passion  and  emotion  of  the  actor  and  author. 
But  as  we  grew  experienced  and  observant, 
and  had  more  leisure  to  bestow  on  details, 
we  began  to  scent  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
very  unreal  indeed,  and  we  have  continued 
to  find  out  that  more  and  more  of  it  is 
conventional  and  make-believe,  and  farther 
and  farther  removed  from  life.  Speaking 
generally  we  may  say  we  have  found  out 
that  scenes  and  occurrences  are  contrived  on 
the  stage  to  impress  the  greatest  numbers  of 
careless  superficial  observers  and  ignorant 
play-goers  as  being  real  life,  but  the  more  we 
look  into  the  matter  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  not  real  life,  but  only 
pretensions  and  illusions  purposely  meant 
to  trick  the  vast  majority  of  casual  play- 
goers who  are  imperfectly  educated  upon  the 
subject.  And  pondering  further  on  the 
limitations  and  conditions  of  the  art  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  stage  to  give  all  the  fulness  and 
variety  and  multitudinous  aspects  and  details 
of  real  life ;  it  can  only  select,  and  hint  at, 
and  suggest,  and  seize  upon  a  few  perennial 
and  essential  truths  that  do  not  always  lie 
upon  the  surface  of  the  actual  facts. 

Every  audience  is  composed  of  a  crowd  of 
play- goers  in  all  stages  of  this  gradual  process 
of  education  and  disillusion.  And  the  most 
habitual  play-goers  are  of  course  the  most 
unbelieving  in  the  deceptions  of  the  stage. 
But  we  want  all  play-goers  to  become  habitual 
play-goers,  and  with  the  theatre  growing  as 
it  is  to  be  more  and  more  popular  we  may 
expect  in  each  audience  a  greater  and  greater 
proportion  of  habitual  play-goers.  But  when 
all  play-goers  become  hai:dened  habitual  play- 
goers there  will  be  nobody  left  to  accept  the 
illusions  of  the  stage,  or  to  push  the  matter 
to  its  utmost  absurdity,  when  the  drama 
has  attained  its  greatest  popularity,  nobody 
will  believe  in  it. 

So  you  see  I  have  taxed  your  patience  and 
brought  you  all  along  this  weary  road  to- 
night only  to  lead  you  up  this  blind  alley. 
How  shall  we  get  out  of  it  1 

Let  us  go  back  a  few  steps.  Along  with  the 
gradual  process  of  disillusion  and  disbelief 
in  the  more  palpable  unrealities  and  super- 
ficialities of  the  stage,  if  we  have  really 
loved  the  drama  we  have  found  a  growing 
belief  in,  a  growing  conviction  of  the  lasting 
reality  of  certain  attributes  of  stage  work. 
If   all   play-goers  were   enlightened   to   the 


state  we  have  imagined,  if  they  had  full 
knowledge  of  aU  stage  tricks  and  devices,  if 
they  had  been  hardened  by  constant  exposure 
till  they  were  proof  against  all  surprisefl  of 
the  playwright,  the  stage-carpenter,  the  lilue- 
light  man,  the  scenic  artist,  what  foundation 
would  there  remain  for  the  drama  f  What 
are  those  qualities  of  a  play  which  must 
endm'e,  which  neither  time,  nor  familiarity, 
nor  the  spirit  of  ridicule  so  rife  among  us, 
can  shake?  Why,  precisely  those  qualities 
which  have  been  the  foundation  of  every 
good  play,  of  every  genuine  dramatic  work, 
since  the  world  began.  Koble  and  lofty 
conceptions  of  human  life  embodied  in  an 
interesting  tale,  in  real  flesh  and  blood 
characters,  and  in  fitting  language.  These 
things  will  always  remain  as  the  never-to-be- 
destroyed  essentials  of  the  drama — a  great 
idea,  an  interesting  tale,  the  faithful  por- 
traiture of  character  and  literary  style. 
Here  at  last  we  have  got  upon  firm  ground, 
and  there  can  be  no  secure  future  for  the 
drama  except  in  this  direction  and  in  the 
development  of  these  attributes.  With 
these  assured  all  scenic  illusion,  aU  tricks  of 
situation,  all  mere  noise  may  be  banished 
and  we  shall  never  feel  the  loss. 

If  T  were  asked  to  name  two  cardinal  testif 
for  discovering  the  merits  of  any  play  I 
would  suggest  those  of  ''  character  painting" 
and  "  literature." 

And  for  this  reason,  no  matter  how  great 
or  noble  an  idea  a  play  may  have  for  its 
foundation,  that  idea  cannot  be  conveyed, 
nay,  it  is  ruined,  unless  it  is  conveyed  in 
noble  language.  And  noble  language  can 
scarcely  be  used  unless  there  are  noble  ideas 
to  set  forth.  And  no  matter  how  interesting 
a  tale  a  dramatist  may  have  it  is  also  ruined 
to  any  thinking  mind  unless  it  is  conveyed 
in  adequate  and  fitting  language.  Moreover 
the  question  of  an  interesting  tale  is  one 
which  everybody  can  judge  of  without  po8- 
sibility  of  error.  A  child  knows  whether  it 
is  interested  or  no.  An  audience  cannot  be 
deceived  or  go  wrong  upon  this  point. 

Therefore  the  two  remaining  tests,  the  two 
vital  tests  of  the  goodness  of  a  play  are,  "  Is  it 
literature  1  '*  "  Does  it  truly  paint  character  f" 
And  these  are  just  the  tests  upon  which  an 
average  modem  audience  is  apt  to  be  careless, 
or  ignorant,  or  mistaken.  So  long  as  an 
audience  is  interested  or  excited,  or  imposed 
upon  by  scenery  or  dresses  or  stage-effect,  it 
is  very  careless  of  the  actual  words  that  are 
spoken.  If  the  language  is  not  glaringly 
false  or  unappropriate,  an  audience  does  not 
trouble  its  head  upon  the  matter.  But  when 
it  does  trouble  its  head  to  pay  attention  to 
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the  language  it  is  attracted  by  wh&t  is  forced, 
smart,  meretriciouB,  falsely  splendid,  rather 
thsa  hj  what  is  simple,  severe,  and  nataral. 
The  literary  tastes  of  an  average  audience 
msj  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  no  book  or 
poem  written  above  a  certain  level  of  literary 
skill  ever  attains  that  wide,  immediate  popu- 
larity which  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
stage  success — those  books  and  periodicals 
which  have  the  widest  sudden  circulation  are 
rarely  of  any  lasting  literary  value ;  they 
are  at  beet  non-literary. 

Further,  our  fine  mother  tongue  seems 
lately  to  have  lost,  and  to  be  still  losing, 
much  of  its  native  dignity  and  music  and 
power.  Wo  seem  to  be  entering  upon  one 
eternal,  universal  carnival  of  slang.  It  i^ 
impoeetble  for  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
essentially  noble,  devout,  sincere,  and  earnest 
English  character  at  its  sources ;  who  in 
childhood  has  heard  the  English  language 
^ken  in  every-day  life  in  all  its  sincerity, 
purity,  and  vigour ;  who  knows  and  has 
studied  the  magnificent  capabilitiex  of  this 
mstniment  of  speech  which  our  ancestors 
have  forged  for  us — it  is  impossible  for  such 
an  one  to  view  without  the  bitterest  pain 
and  dismay  the  parallel  degradation  of  Eng- 
lish character  and  English  speech  which  is 
rapidly  taking  place.  For  the  degradation 
of  the  English  tongue  implies  the  correlative 
degradation  of  the  national  character.  Out 
of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speok- 
eth.  You  know  what  a  great  power  this 
spirit  of  foolish  banter  and  slang  is  in 
London  life.  Nothing  is  attempted  in  n 
truthful  and  earnest  manner,  but  up  comes 
this  evil  monster  and  spews  its  blistering 
troth  of  filthy  familiarity  over  every  fair 
and  reverent  deed,  and  nothing  is  left  that 
is  sacred,  or  mysterious,  or  even  decent.  I 
know  how  hopeless  it  is  to  contend  with  thi« 
spirit — one  might  as  well 

"Send  precepts  to  Leviathan  to  come  ashore," 


ourselves  are  concerned  the  wells  of  speech 
which  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  which  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  drew  from,  shall  be  kept 
pure  and  nndefiled. 

The  other  test  of  a  good  play  is  fidelity  of 
character-drawing.  On  this  matter  too,  an 
audience  is  careless  while  it  is  amused  and 
excited,  or  tf  ite  attention  is  aroused  it  is 
apt  to  be  ignorant  or  mistaken.  Again,  an 
actor's  personality  sometimes  immensely  aids 


C 


"Bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height.'' 

But  none  the  less  is  it  our  duty  as  play- 
pwrs  to  protest,  however  hopelessly  and 
helplessly,  against  this  blatant  invasion  and 
perversion  of  our  mother-tongue,  againKt  the 
■enseless  cunning  that  finds  an  evil  double 
meaning  in  every  innocent  expression,  and 
to  demand  that  on  the  stage  our  language 
diall  retain  its  native  grandeur  and  simplicity 
•nd  honesty,  as  it  is  also  our  duty  as 
Englishmen — and  a  duty  of  the  greatest 
importance — to  look  to  it  that  so  far  as  we 


I   bn   Bvoa   Tbohbh. 


and  vivifies  an  author's  sketch,  while  at 
other  times  it  deadens  and  destroys  it.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  see  an  author's  meaning 
except  through  the  interpretation  given  on 
the  stage.  A  play  is  oftentimes  so  nicely 
balanced  that  the  excess  or  deficiency  of 
interest  gained  or  lost  by  one  of  the  charac- 
ters may  totally  destroy  its  equilibrium, 
and  render  it  impoKsible  for  an  audience  to 
see  the  author's  intention ;  while  again,  the 
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immenfle  force  and  vitality  witti  which  some 
particular  a«toF  is  able  to  invest  a  part  often 
saTeR  what  is  woi-thless  from  condemnation 
and  contempt. 

It  ie  often  said,  and  it  is  a  current  axiom 
in  a  theatre,  that  the  test  of  a  ^;ood  play  is, 
"  how  will  it  act  I  "  That  ia  doiibtlens  to  a 
great  extent  the  test  of  a  popular  play,  but 
I  would  urge  that  the  test  of  a  really  good 
play  is,  "  how  will  it  read  t "  It  may  act 
well  and  be  thoroughly  worthleBa  except  an 
a  spectacle  or  a  joke--it  cannot  read  well  to 


dangerous  ground  with  a  general  audience. 
Tlie  best  and  sincereet  character-painting  ib 
subtle  and  unobtrusive  and  hardly  declares 
itself.  You  may  recall  what  I  said  a  little 
while  ago  that  the  dramatist  has  only  three 
hours  to  draw  a  dozen  or  twenty  characters, 
while  nature  can  give  seventy  years  to  one. 
That  is  roughly  speaking  a  dramatist  can  only 
give  you  one  five  hundred-thousandth  part  of 
a  man's  life.  Therefore  he  has  to  crowd  into 
those  few  minutes  all  that  he  conaiden<  if 
necessary  for  you  to  know  of  the  character 


any  jury  of  cultivated  minds  unless  it  is  a 
piece  of  literature. 

Now  doubtless  there  is  sufficient  fough 
»hrewd  sense  among  ii  general  audience  to 
make  them  toleralilo  judges  of  broadly 
marked,  forcibly  drawn,  conventional  charac- 
ters. They  like  their  virtuous  people  to  be 
very  virtuous,  their  villainn  to  be  very 
villainous,  and  they  like  their  comedians  to 
make  them  laugh  by  any  possible  means. 
But  directly  an  author  attempts  sheer,  hard, 
truthful  character-painting  lie  ventures  upon 


he  is  drawing.  You  will  find  scores  of  this 
instant  direct  presentation  of  character  in 
Shakespeare,  where  in  a  few  speeches  he  tells 
you  as  much  of  a  man  as  you  could  gather 
if  you  had  lived  with  him  for  years.  But 
then  you  have  to  pay  most  earnest  attention 
to  these  speeches,  and  to  turn  them  over  and 
over  again  in  your  mind.  Human  natun*  is 
the  most  interesting,  but  at  the  some  time 
the  most  difficult  and  complex  subject  you  can 
study,  and  many  facts  of  character  which  at 
first  sight  appear  of  great  prominence  and 
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importance  are  found  afterwards  to  be  second- 
ary and  unimportant.  Now  the  chief  truths  of 
character  are  those  which  are  most  histoiical, 
which  look  before  and  after,  which  not  onlv 
tell  jou  what  a  certain  man  is,  but  tell  you 
how  he  has  grown  to  be  so,  and  hint  at  what 
he  is  likely  to  become.  Here,  as  in  many 
other  places  of  my  address,  I  am  translating 
from  the  rules  of  art  that  Ruskin  laid  down 
forty  years  ago  in  his  Modern  Painters, 

Indeed,  if  you  will  but  study  him,  you  will 
find  that  much  of  what  he  has  said  there 
may  he  as  usefully  applied  to  the  criticism 
of  the  drama  as  to  the  criticism  of  pictures. 
So  true  is  that  fine  saying  which  I  think  is 
Michael  Angelo's,  "  There  is  but  one  art." 

The  chief  truths  of  character  are  those 
which  are  most  historical.  I  will  give  you 
an  illustration  from  Goldsmith  which  T  dare- 
say will  be  fresh  in  your  memory.  You  re- 
member old  Hardcastle  drilling  his  household 
in  anticipation  of  visitors.  He  particularly 
cautions  them  against  laughing  when  he 
tells  any  of  his  stock  tales  to  his  guests, 
whereupon  Diggory  exclaims,  "We  must 
laugh,  master,  if  you  tell  that  tale  about 
grouse  and  the  gunroom — we've  laughed  at 
that  any  time  this  last  twenty  years."  Where- 
upon old  Hardcastle,  highly  flattered,  says, 
"  Well,that  is  a  good  tale,  Diggory ;  you  may 
laugh  at  that." 

Observe  the  painting  of  present  character 
in  these  two  speeches,  the  genial  weakness 
of  old  Hardcastle,  so  lovable,  so  truthful,  so 
natural,  illustrating  in  the  kindest  and  ten- 
derest  way  the  everlasting  truth  that  human 
nature  is  always  ready  to  be  turned  from  its 
purposes  by  a  little  adroit  flattery.  But  ob- 
serve also  that  these  two  speeches  open  up  a 
vista  that  practically  shows  you  about  all 
that  is  worth  knowing  of  old  Hardcastle* s 
life  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  also  fore- 
shadows what  his  life  will  be  for  the  next 
twenty  years  if  he  should  live  as  long.  The 
more  you  dwell  upon  them  the  more  they 
suggest.  But  the  next  time  you  see  Sfts 
Sloops  to  Conquer y  mark  the  effect  of  these 
speeches  upon  a  general  audience — they  will 
not  awaken  any  great  roar  of  laughter,  such 
as  is  caused  in  a  modem  piece  by  a  stupid 
distortion  of  words,  a  verbal  quibble,  or  a 
meaningless  mistake  of  pronunciation.  By 
the  greater  part  of  the  audience  their  full 
purport  will  be  quite  missed ;  they  will  scarcely 
strike  home  at  all.  They  will  not  count  at 
all  in  the  question  of  the  success  of  the  piece 
with  a  general  audience. 

Ajiother  reason  why  I  urge  that  "  litera- 
ture and  character-painting  "  should  be  ac- 
cepted  as   the  chief  test  of   a   good    play, 


is  that  without  them  a  play  has  no  lasting 
value  at  all.  Mere  ingenuity  of  situation, 
dramatic  surprises,  and  complications  of  a 
story  are  at  bottom  worthless  unless  they 
illustrate  and  develop  human  character.  They 
are  in  themselves  of  the  same  order  of  art 
as  a  conjuror's.  The  ingenuity  that  expends 
itself  in  devising  dramatic  surprises  is  of  the 
same  order  as  that  which  expends  itself  in 
devising  Chinese  puzzles.  The  ingenuity  that 
expends  itself  in  painting  human  character  is 
of  the  same  order,  though  it  may  not  be  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  degree,  as  that  of 
Shakespeare  or  Moli^re.  Again  every  dra- 
matic work  of  lasting  value  will  stand  these 
two  tests  of  literature  and  character-painting 
though  it  may  not  stand  any  other  tests. 
You  know  that  many  of  Shakespeare's  works 
do  not  stand  the  test  of  originality  of  plot,  of 
probability  or  even  possibility  of  story,  of 
dramatic  situations  at  the  ends  of  the  acts,  of 
neatness  and  plausibihty  of  construction. 
They  would  be  condemned  on  these  points 
and  upon  many  other  points  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  a  modein  play.  But 
they  stand  the  tests  of  "  literature  "  and  of 
"  character  painting." 

Again,  if  in  our  visit  to  the  theatre,  we 
have  heard  our  fine  native  tongue  nobly  em- 
ployed, and  if  also  we  have  seen  a  little  into 
the  infinite  secrecy  and  mystery  of  the  human 
heart,  at  least  we  have  garnered  something 
for  ourselves. 

Of  course  I  am  not  ignonng  that  very  often 
we  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre,  not  to  think,  but 
to  escape  from  thought.  I  do  not  wish  to 
deprecate  that  attitude  of  mind  in  this  over- 
anxious, over-wearied  age.  There  is  room 
enough,  and  there  is  a  public  large  enough  in 
London,  to  support  the  widest  variety  of 
theatrical  entertainments,  and  that  will  be 
the  healthiest  state  of  the  drama  when  they 
shall  all  be  floiu'ishing ;  the  piece  that  makes 
us  cry  and  think,  the  piece  that  makes  us 
cry  and  laugh  and  think,  the  piece  that 
makes  us  laugh  and  think,  and  last,  but 
sure  always  not  to  be  least  popular,  the  piece 
that  makes  us  laugh  without  thinking  at  all. 
If  I  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  onesided 
in  my  advocacy  of  what  I  have  called  the 
serious  drama,  it  is  because  I  feel  just  now 
that  it  is  in  need  of  very  earnest  support. 

Those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  provide 
original  English  plays  are  a  weakly  breed,  as 
Mr.  William  Archer  has  truthfully  hinted  to 
us  in  his  excellent  book  on  English  Dramv^ 
tists  of  To-day.  We  are  a  puny  breed.  I 
think  it  cannot  be  disputed,  on  taking  a 
survey  of  the  last  thirty  years,  that  the 
modern  stage  has  not  received  its  due  share 
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of  recruits  from  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
age.  We  have  many  names  of  the  first  mark 
in  every  other  deputment  of  bt«rature  we 
have  no  name  of  quite  the  first  mark  among 
the  regular  wntera  for  the  stage  Something 
of  this  IS  due  to  the  great  uncertainty  wh  ch 
attends  production  on  the  modem  stage  and 
something  also  to  the  fact  that  our  beat 
writers  have  not  taken  the  pams  to  gam  the 
immense  amount  of  stage-craft  necessary  to 


write  a  successful  modem  play.  I  scarcely 
think  we  shall  get  the  best  available  talent 
until  there  is  something  like  certainty  and 
equality  in  the  judgments  and  awards.  In 
reality  we  may  say  that  the  recent  history 
of  the  English  sta^e  in  comprised,  and  pro- 
bably the  immediate  future  history  of  the 
stage  will  also  have  to  be  comprised,  in  the 
following  formula  : — 

No  original  play  of   lasting  literary  and 
human   value   has    been   produced.     A.  few 


very  good  plays,  many  very  middling  plays, 
many  very  bad  plays  have  been  produced, 
and  of  these  thi«e  classes  some  have  been 
huge  successes,  some  have  been  fair  successes, 
some  have  been  failures,  according  as  the 
actors  interpretation,  the  popularity  of  the 
theatre  the  uncertainties  of  public  and 
cr  t  cal  taste,  the  temper  of  a  first-night 
audience,  the  run  of  good  or  had  weather, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  chances  that  rule 
the  fate  of  a  play,  have  determined.  We 
must  qualify  this,  however,  by  saying  that 
ou  e  a  play  is  started,  and  the  attention  of 
tie  [.ublic  sufiiciently  drawn  to  it,  there  is 
bome  lough  approximation  to  justice  iu  the 
hare  t  support  it  receives. 
Probably  for  a  long  time  to  come  play- 
I  ting  will  continue  to  be  the  matter  of 
cuiupi  mise  and  uncertainty  that  it  is  at 
pre  eut.  "  Will  this  hit  the  passing  taste  <rf 
the  moment  1 "  "  Will  the  critics  see  in  it  a 
great  leal  more  or  a  great  deal  less  than  I 
intend  I "  "  Will  they,  that  is  especially  the 
home  b  X  or  seven  whose  word  carries  weight, 
pra  se  it  or  damn  it  1 "  "  And  if  they  damn 
t  w  11  it  be  with  faint  praise,  or  in  that  peca- 
1  r  ly  that  will  send  all  London  to  see 
t  "  Those  first-nighters,  who  are  after 
ill  the  best  judges  of  a  play,  will  they 
take  it  seriously,  as  I  mean  it,  or  will 
they  get  into  a  laughing  fit,  and  jeer 
iti"  "  What  will  make  the  success 
^  _      of  the  piece,  the  main  interest, 

-"  or   something  I  never   thought 

-      of  I "     These  will  continue  to  be, 
ns  they  are  now,  the  questions  which 
n  author  will  put  to  himself   about 
\  new  play  that  he  is  writing.     And 
I  le  this  uncertainty  as  to   its  reception 
m,un8,  no  author  need  feel  very  much 
1  tnd  at  the  success  of  his  piece,  or  very 
n      I  cast  down  at  its  failure. 

I  h  d  that  I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of 
t  me,  and  yet  have  not  told  yon  any- 
I  a  accept  a  few  rambling  platitudes.  1 
had  very  much  more  to  say ;  especially  1 
wanted  to  inquire  into  the  relations  of  the 
drama  of  modem  life,  and  the  poetic  drama 
of  remote  life. 

However,  my  time  has  gone,  and,  as  you 
have  kindly  listened  to  me  all  this  while,  1 
will  not  be  so  ungrateful  aa  to  threaten  you 
with  a  future  occasion. 

One  word  about  a  much  quoted,  much 
misused  word  of  late — the  "  elevation  "  of  the 
stage.  We  have  heard  so  much  about  this 
recently ;  it  has  been  used  in  such  question- 
able quarters,  and  has  become  such  a  cant 
phrase,  that  one  shudders  to  mention  it. 
If  the  English  drama  to-day  is  all  that  it 
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dioiild  be,  all  that  its  lovers  could  wish,  and 
if  it  b  likely  to  continuB  in  th&t  happy  state, 
there  ia  do  need  of  thie  club,  and  of  your 
spending  your  time  ia  debate  upOQ'  what  is 
already  perfect  and  unimprovable.  But  I 
think  we  all  of  us  agree  that  the  modem 
dnnia  is  not  quite  in  that  state  of  desired 
perfection.  Therefore  to  some  extent  it  needs 
■Itetation  and  improvement.  That  idea  is  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  existence  of  this 
einb  In  the  early  part  of  my  addrerta  I 
taked  yen  to  be  very  severe  to  all  sUpsbod, 


singly ;  they  can  only  be  written  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good  plays,  and  amongst  a 
crowd  of  writers  of  good  plays. 

We  will  not  use  the  word  "  elevate  "  as  it 
has  lately  got  into  such  bad  repute,  but  we 
will  still  declare  that  some  innovation  is 
ueeded  in  the  drama. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  kind  of 
influence  most  needed  on  the  stage  to-day,  I 
should  say  an  influence  akin  to  that  which 
Wordsworth  brought  into  English  poetry  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  influence 


From  a  Drmeinfi  bjf  Hugh  Thuh 


cutileeB,  and  palpably  insincere  work,  but  to 
no  otfaeo*.  I  now  ask  you  to  be  most  tolerant, 
most  lenient  to  all  work  of  evidently  sincere 
uttention,    from   whose   pen   soever   it  may 

That  is  the  first  condition  of  our  getting 
the  beet  work  from  any  author  ;  and  we  want 
every  author  to  give  us  bis  best,  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  in  all  confidence  that  it  will  be 
received  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  meant 
it.  And  we  want  our  best  authors  to  be 
employed  upon  the  best  work  of  which  they 
«re  atpable.     Qood  plays  cannot  be  written 


of  naturalness,  simplicity,  though tfulness, 
sincerity,    of    sheer,    hard,    straightforward 

devotion  to  nature  and  truth.  Wordsworth's 
methods  and  traiuing  and  temper  were  essen- 
tially undramatic,  therefore  I  do  not  suggest 
that  they  should  be  brought  into  the  modern 
drama.  But  the  advent  of  his  spirit,  bis 
homeliness  and  cleanliness  of  moral  air,  his 
stern,  simple  grandeur,  his  love  of  all  the 
sanctities  and  charities  of  life,  his  faithful 
portraiture  of  English  character  at  its  purest 
sources — these  and  their  adequati>  prominence 
on  the  stage  would  in  time  work  as  great  a 
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reformation  among^  us  ob  Wordsworth 
effected  in  poetry. 

But,  alas,  iw  yon  know,  Wordsworth  was 
voted  dull  and  babyish  by  an  ttg^  that  found 
its  highest  ideals  of  poetry  realised  in  the 
false,  unnatural  splendour  of  Byron's  and 
Moore's  Eastern  tales. 

I  will  finish  with  a  quotation  from  one  of 
Wordsworth's  sonnets,  especially  as  it  is 
suggested  by  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
wonderful  passages  in  Shakespeare. 

You  all  remember  the  scene  in  Macbeth 
where  Duncan  comes  to  Macbeth's  castle, 
and  Banquo's  speech  about  the  temple- 
haunting  martlet  that  had  built  its  nest 
upon  every  "  jotty,  buttress,  and  coigne  of 
vantage ; "  a  speech  in  itself  full  of  tho 
highest  poetic  beauty,  which  yet,  however, 
as  two  of  our  poets  have  pointed  out,  becomes 
lighted  up  with  a  temble  import  and  sugges- 
tion when  we  think  upon  the  innocence  anil 
security  of  the  birds  under  the  castle  root, 
and  then  remember  the  infernal  scene  of 
murder  that  is  about  to  be  enacted  within 
the  walls.     Wordsworth,  recalling  those  few 


lines  of  Banquo's,  and  avoiding  all  thought 
of  dread  foreshadowing  significance,  has 
written  a  sonnet  where  he  refers  to  them, 
and  works  out  the  pretty  fancy  that  a  certain 
class  of  writers  hang  their  nests  of  clay, 
never  meant  to  endure,  upon  "  coignes  of 
vantage "  while  the  fluttering  zephyrs  of 
popularity  play  round  them.  But  soon  the 
nests  come  tumbling  down,  dust  for  oblivion ! 
Then  with  his  magnificent  self-assurance  in 
the  work  he  was  doing,  Wordsworth  writes 
the  lines  with  which  I  close,  lines  that  were 
full  of  rebuke  to  that  age  when  poetry  had 
so  long  remained  content  to  be  a  thing 
mainly  of  words  and  artifice,  and  had  almost 
ceased  to  have  any  concern  with  Nature,  lines 
that  are  full  of  support  at  all  times  to  all 
art-workers  of  honest  endeavour  and  that 
are  a  sure  guide  to  the  highest  qualities  and 
permanent  value  of  any  piece  of  art^ 

"To  (lie  solid  ground 
Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  that  builds  fur  arv, 
Convinced  that  there,  there  only,  she  ran  lav 
Secure  foundations." 

Henby  a.  Jones. 
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IN  A  SOUTH  ITALIAN  TAVERN  A. 


SONNA  ANMA. 

HAVE  no  story  to  tell 
you  about  Donna  Ann&. 
I  doubt  whether  there 
was  any  story  in  her 
life,  but  if  there  were, 
it  muBt  havD  come  to  a 
conclusion— or  broken 
off  in  the  middle,  as 
real  iitories  are  so  apt  to  do — long  before 
I  made  her  acquaintance.  She  wae  quite  a 
commonplace  person  too,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  whose  moat  distant 
journeys  bad  not  extended  further  than  the 
nearest  market  town,  which  ehe  visited  regu- 
larly four  times  a  year.  And  yet  I  should 
like  to  draw  a  rough  portrait  of  her ;  no 
finished  picture — that  would  hardly  he  worth 
while^hut  a  hasty  study,  like  those  with 
which  a  travelling  artist  will  fill  a  soiled 
page  of  his  sketch-book  when  resting  after 
Innch  in  a  wayside  inn. 

I  bad  hett«r  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
t»ll  you  how  we  chanced  to  meet.  It  was 
on  the  first  pedestrian  tour  I  ever  ventured 
to  make  in  Southern  ItEtly.  Though  it  was 
early  in  the  spring  the  sun  was  powerful ;  I 
had  been  in  the  open  air  for  six  hours  and 
walked  more  than  fourteen  milee,  so  that 
when  the  mountain  path  took  a  sudden  turn 
I  was  glad  to  see  a  village  clinging  to  the 
valley  sides  and  stretching  out  along  the 
shore  below  me.  The  white  bouses  gleamod 
from  among  and  beneath  the  dark  green  of 
the  terraced  orange  gardens,  while  beyond 
lay  the  broken  outline  of  the  rocky  coast 
and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea ;  but  just 
then  I  was  too  tired  and  thirsty  to  be  content 
with  a  feast  for  the  eyes  only.     I  clambered 


down  to  the  high  road  by  the  shortest  and 
most  rugged  way,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  was  standing  before  the  door 
of  the  tavema. 

It  was  not  an  inviting  place.  A  screen 
divided  a  not  very  spacious  room  into  two 
unequal  parts,  of  which  the  one  nearest  the 
door  was  the  smaller  ;  and  even  this  front 
space  was  less  a  parlour  than  a  general  shop, 
in  which  necessary  but  disagreeable  articles 
were  sold,  such  as  petroleum,  red-herrings, 
tallow  candles,  and  soaked  stock  fish.  There 
was  a  table,  round  which  a  few  crippled 
chairs  stood,  it  is  true ;  but  at  the  time  of 
my  arrival  it  was  covered  with  dirty  linen, 
and  a  still  dirtier  child  was  crawling  upon 
the  floor  in  chase  of  a  lizard  which  hod 
probably  been  lamed  in  order  to  serve  it  as 
a  plaything.  The  inner  partition,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  contained  two  large  family 
beds,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs,  which  had 
either  from  the  first  possessed  a  healthier 
constitution,  or  had  been  less  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  existence  than  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  for  most  of  them  were 
still  capable  of  standing  steadily  npon  their 
four  legs,  when  you  had  found  a  position 
which  exactly  suited  them  on  the  rough 
uneven  floor.  It  was  here  that  the  most 
highly  respected  guests  were  received  and 
served  with  whatever  they  demanded  fl-nd 
the  tavema  afforded,  and  though  I  myself 
never  formed  part  of  that  honourable  com- 
pany, I  have  been  assured  on  trustworthy 
authority  that  no  extra  charge  was  made  for 
the  closer  air  of  the  inner  apartment,  or  the 
odours  that  were  constantly  wafted  into  it 
through  the  narrow  door  and  over  the  screen. 

But  the  old  proverb  says  that  those  who 
live  in  glass  houses  ought  not  to  throw  stones. 
and  I  must  confess  that  the  appearance  I 
then  wore  was  not  one  that  would  justify 
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me  in  making  critical  remarks  on  my  neigh- 
bours ;  indeed,  I  fancy  that  an  unprejudiced 
spectator  would  have  thought  it  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  inn  at  which  I  was  gazing 
somewhat  dubiously,  and  would  have  sup- 
posed that  any  hesitation  visible  in  my 
manner  was  owing,  not  to  a  want  of  appetite 
for  the  edibles  exposed  for  sale,  but  to  an 
inability  to  pay  for  them. 

I  was  dressed  in  a  woollen  shirt  and  a 
brown  hoUand  suit  which  two  days  before 
had  looked  respectable  enough  for  a  traveller 
whose  knapsack  showed  that  he  intended  to 
trust  chiefly  to  his  own  legs,  and  could  there- 
fore make  no  pretensions  to  gentility;  but 
it  was  now  stained  and  soiled  by  a  number 
of  slips  and  falls  on  the  wet  brown  earth  of 
the  woods  and  the  moss-covered  rocks.  The 
heat  of  the  day  had  induced  me  to  take  off 
my  collar  and  waistcoat,  and  I  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  replace  them  on 
entering  the  village,  though  I  intended  to  do 
so  after  lunch,  before  continuing  my  way 
which  henceforth  lay  upon  the  high  road. 
My  weather-beaten  hat  was  surrounded  by  a 
perfect  garland  of  ferns  and  half- withered 
wild  flowers ;  they  were  plants  I  had  found 
by  the  wayside  whose  names  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  know,  and  I  had  stuck  them 
into  my  hat-band  because  that  seemed  the 
easiest  way  of  carrying  them.  The  same 
friend  on  whose  botanical  knowledge  I  relied 
had  asked  me  to  bring  him  any  insect  I 
might  happen  to  come  across,  but  the  bottle 
he  had  given  me  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
contained  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  glycerine, 
had  got  broken  in  my  pocket  and  stained  all 
that  side  of  my  coat,  for  my  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  disgusting  compound  by  washing 
the  garment  in  a  mountain  brook  had  only 
spread  the  mischief.  In  a  word,  the  only 
thing  about  me  which  suggested  that  I  had 
ever  belonged  to  civilised  society  was  the 
plaid  I  carried  over  my  shoulder,  and  that 
stood  in  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
my  appearance  that  a  policeman  whom  I 
had  met  about  an  hour  before  had  eyed  it 
questioningly,  as  if  he  strongly  suspected  me 
of  having  stolen  it. 

Still  this  dilapidation  of  the  outward  man 
— of  which,  by  the  way,  I  was  only  half 
conscious  at  the  time — did  not  reconcile  the 
"  inner  sense  "  to  such  viands  as  the  tavema 
seemed  capable  of  affording,  and  I  was  about 
to  resume  my  way  when  I  remembered  that 
it  would  take  me  more  than  an  hour  to  reach 
the  next  village,  and  that  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful whether  I  should  find  better  entertain- 
ment there.  I  would  drink  a  glass  of  wine 
where  I  was  at  all  events.     So  thinking,  I 


entered  the  room,  threw  my  plaid  and  knap- 
sack upon  a  bench,  and  taking  one  of  the 
least  decrepit  of  the  chairs,  I  placed  it  in  the 
shadow  which  the  house  cast  upon  the  street 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  overpowering 
odours  of  the  shop,  and  asked  for  half  a  litre 
and  a  piece  of  bread.  Donna  Anna  brought 
another  chair  and  propped  it  up  beside  me^ 
and  then  set  the  things  I  had  ordered  upon 
it.  When  I  paid  for  them  she  fingered  the 
coppers  I  gave  her  with  a  certain  hesitation 
as  if  she  were  half  inclined  to  return  me  a 
part  of  the  price,  but  at  last  she  slipped 
them  into  her  pocket  and  quietly  resumed 
her  old  seat  by  the  doorway,  where  she  had 
been  sitting  with  her  hands  idly  resting  in 
her  lap  for  I  am  afraid  to  guess  how  long 
before  my  arrival. 

Her  dress  was  as  dirty  as  her  surroundings,, 
but  her  face  and  hands  were  clean,  and  the 
thin  grey  hair  was  neatly  smoothed  down 
the  temples  and  round  the  head.  Her  features 
were  regular  and  finely  cut,  and  she  had 
Large  soft  grey  eyes.  She  was  small  and 
slightly  buBt,  and  her  wrists  and  hands,, 
though  the  skin  had  been  roughened  by 
labour,  were  delicately  formed.  She  seemed 
to  be  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  but  I 
afterwards  learned  that  she  was  more  than 
seventy.  Altogether  her  quiet  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  tui-bulerice  of  a  younger 
woman  who  was  engaged  in  some  noisy 
household  occupation  behind  the  screen,, 
which  she  varied  by  bouncing  out  every  now 
and  then  either  to  caress  or  to  scold  the  child 
that  was  crawling  upon  the  floor. 

In  a  minute  or  two  Donna  Anna  went 
into  the  room  and  taking  up  my  plaid  she 
began  to  examine  it  carefully.  She  made  no 
effort  at  concealment,  but  brought  it  to  the 
doorway  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of 
the  fuller  light,  and  tried  its  texture  by 
pulling  it  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  another.  After  a  while  she  called  her 
daughter  to  assist  her  investigations,  and  a. 
few  words  passed  between  them  which  I 
could  not  understand.  At  last  the  elder 
woman  asked : 

••^  Do  you  deal  in  these  cloths  1  '* 

"  No ;  I  only  have  this  one  for  my  own 
use." 

"  But  perhaps  you  might  like  to  sell  it.  I 
would  give  you  more  for  it  than  I  should 
otherwise  like  to  spend  if  I  thought  you 
wanted  the  money.*' 

Her  tone  made  me  believe  her  words,  so  I 
replied : 

"  Thank  you  vei*y  much  indeed ;  but  I 
could  not  manage  to  get  on  without  it.  L 
would  not  sell  it  on  any  account." 
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"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  1 " 

"Quite  sui'«." 

"Very  well." 

And  she  folded  the  plaid  and  replaced  it 
before  returning  to  her  seat.  After  a  short 
ffllenoe  she  asked  me  where  I  had  come  from. 
I  told  her,  and  added  that  I  had  taken  the 
mountain  path. 

"But  why  did  you  do  that?  The  high 
road  is  as  near,  and  if  you  had  taken  it  and 
been  in  luck  perhaps  you  might  have  got  a 
lift  in  a  cart." 

"  I  wanted  to  see  the  country  and  to  take 
exercise  as  well.  You  know  exercise  is  good 
for  the  health." 

These  were  two  thoughts  that  were  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  Donna  Anna's  imagina- 
tion. What  was  there  to  be  seen  up  there 
but  trees  and  stones,  and  how  could  anybody 
require  more  exercise  than  the  duties  of  the 
day  imposed ) 

"  Perhaps  you  went  to  visit  the  chapel  of 
Our  Lady  behind  the  peak  yonder.  That 
was  well  done.  They  tell  me  it  is  in  ruins 
now ;  but  still  the  Madonna  loves  the  place." 

I  was  not  hypocrite  enough  to  pretend 
that  such  had  been  the  purpose  of  my  ex- 
cursion.    Her  eye  now  fell  upon  my  hat. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  herb  gatherer,  maybe ; 
they  say  that  wonderful  virtues  are  concealed 
in  plants." 

"  Doubtless ;  but  I  unfortunately  know 
very  little  about  them.  I  only  gathered 
these  because  I  want  to  find  out  their  names. 
Can  you  tell  them  me  1 " 

No;  Donna  Anna  knew  nothing  about 
wild  flowers.  She  was  evidently  only  half 
satisfied  with  my  explanations,  and  had 
begun  to  view  me  with  suspicion.  How 
could  anybody  feel  an  interest  in  plants  that 
were  not  good  to  eat  and  did  not  even  smell 
sweet,  unless  it  were  on  account  of  their 
occult  properties?  And  to  be  acquainted 
with  these  was  a  dangerous  approach  towards 
witchcraft.  I  wished  to  remove  the  un- 
pleasant impression  I  had  made  for  I  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  old  woman,  so  I  added : 

"Walking  is  cheaper  than  driving,  you 
know ;  and  when  one  goen  over  the  hills  one 
nieets  fewer  persons." 

Her  face  brightened  in  a  moment  and  she 
nodded  assent. 

"Perhaps  you  were  once  better  off  than 
you  are  now,"  she  replied.  "Your  hands 
don't  look  as  if  they  had  done  much  hard 
work." 

"  No ;  I  have  not  been  used  to  hard  work. 
I  bave  spent  most  of  my  life  in  reading  and 
writing." 

"  Ah  well,  if  one  is  honest  one  needn't  be 


ashamed  of  being  poor.  St.  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  were  fishermen.  Our  Blessed 
Lady  too  was  only  the  wife  of  a  carpenter, 
and  the  dear  Lord  Himself  was  poor,  though 
He  might  have  beea  a.  king  if  He  had 
chosen." 

She  rose  and  brought  me  another  half  litre 
of  -wine  and  a  piece  of  bread  without  my 
asking  for  them. 

The  wine  was  better  than  I  had  expected  ; 
of  course  it  did  not  belong  to  any  rare  or 
choice  vintage,  but  it  was  pure  and  therefore 
wholesome.  The  bread,  too,  though  coarse,  was 
new  and  sweet,  and  yet  I  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied. I  wanted  something  to  eat  with  it,  and 
the  more  I  smelt  of  the  shop  the  more  im- 
possible it  seemed  to  me  to  taste  anything  it 
contained.  The  bread,  it  must  be  remembered, 
came  from  off  a  little  table  covered  with  wire' 
and  gauze  which  stood  in  the  open  air  behind 
Donna  Anna's  seat.  I  was  therefore  greatly 
pleased  when  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  olive 
seller,  and  shortly  afterwards  saw  him  coming 
down  the  street.  I  asked  the  hostess  to  give 
me  a  plate,  and  bought  a  penny wortli  of  the 
salted  fruit.  It  was  a  large  heap,  far  more 
than  I  should  be  able  to  eat,  and  I  was  rather 
proud  of  my  bargain.  But  Donna  Anna, 
who  had  been  detained  in  the  shop,  thought 
differently  of  the  matter. 

"  How  much  did  you  pay  for  them  ? "  she 
asked  quickly  as  soon  as  she  saw  them. 

"  Two  soldi." 

In  a  minute  her  voice  had  recalled  the 
olive  dealer.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  how 
sharp  the  tones  which  had  been  so  soft  during 
our  conversation  could  become. 

"  What  did  that  man  pay  for  his  olives  1 " 
she  asked. 

"  Two  soldi." 

"And  what  does  your  whole  bucketful 
cost  1 " 

"That  depends.  Perhaps  I  may  make 
thirty  soldi  by  them." 

"If  I  were  to  offer  you  fifteen  on  the 
spot?" 

"  They  would  be  at  your  service.  Donna 
Anna." 

"  How  then  can  you  dare  to  say  that  that 
is  a  two  soldi  worth  ] " 

"Don't  you  see  he  is  a  foreigner?"  the 
olive  dealer  asked  rather  sheepishly,  and  in  a 
lower  voice. 

"Oh  yes;  I  see  he  is  a  foreigner,"  she 
rejoined,  and  her  whole  form  as  well  as  her 
tone  trembled  with  indignation ;  "but  he  is 
not  one  of  those  foreigners  who  go  driving 
along  the  road  with  three  or  four  horses  to 
their  carriage.     This  poor  man  has  walked 

all  the  way  from weary  pace  for  pace, 
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over  the  mountainSi  alone,  and  carrying  his 
bundle  on  his  back,  and  yet  you  have  the 
heart  to  cheat  him  out  of  a  few  miserable 
olives — you  who  call  yourself  a  Christian. 
Give  me  a  spoon,"  she  added,  turning  to  her 
daughter  who  had  come  to  the  door  to  see 
what  was  going  on. 

The  spoon  was  brought,  and  Donna  Anna 
shovelled  spoonful  after  spoonful  upon  my 
plate  until  the  heap  had  attained  more  than 
three  times  its  original  size. 

"  Now  that  will  do,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  I  know  I  have  taken  too  many,  but  that  is 
your  punishment  for  giving  too  few.  Go, 
and  pray  the  Madonna  to  soften  your  hard 
heart." 

The  man  went  away  without  saying 
another  word.  It  was  not  till  he  had  turned 
the  comer  that  he  ventured  again  to  utter 
his  professional  cry. 

'*  He  is  not  such  a  bad  man  as  you  might 
think,"  continued  Donna  Anna  as  she  re- 
seated herself  upon  her  chair.  "  He  is  good 
to  his  old  mother,  and  he  is  not  hard  to  the 
poor.  He  let  Za  Maria  stay  in  the  house  for 
six  months  without  paying  any  rent  when 
her  son  was  drowned.  But  then  he  serves 
the  great  hotels  and  the  signori  round  about, 
and  that  makes  him  think  he  must  charge 
the  same  prices  as  they  pay  whenever  he 
sees  a  stranger." 

"And  why  should  they  pay  more  than 
other  people?" 

"  Oh,  the  rich  don't  care  for  coppers,  and 
then,  you  see,  he  has  to  make  presents  to  the 
servants  and  waiters  in  order  to  keep  the 
custom,  and  that  has  to  come  out  of  his 
trade." 

So  we  chatted  on  together  for  another  hour 
and  a  half.  She  was  ready  enough  to  talk 
a])out  her  own  personal  history  and  that  of 
her  neighbours ;  but  she  made  no  further 
question  about  mine.  She  had  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  speaking,  and  I  had  seemed 
unwilling  to  do  so,  so  she  forbore  to  press 
the  matter  further.  I  was  struck  by  a  tact 
very  unusual  in  her  class.  At  last  the  air 
began  to  grow  cooler,  and  I  remembered  it 
was  time  to  go.  I  placed  the  price  of  my 
frugal  lunch  on  the  plate  beside  the  empty 
glass. 

'*  No,  no,"  said  the  hostess ;  "  put  that 
back  again.  I  will  take  no  more  money 
from  you." 

I  of  course  protested. 

"No  sinful  man,"  she  replied,  "ought  to 
be  too  proud  to  accept  the  help  that  is  offered 
readily  and  with  hearty  good  will.  You  did 
not  order  the  last  bread  and  wine.  I  gave 
them  you  freely  for  the  Madonna's  sake." 


"  Dear  Donna  Anna,"  I  said,  "  I  accept 
your  gift  as  freely  as  you  give  it ;  but  I  am 
not  quite  as  poor  as  perhaps  you  think. 
There  are  others  who  need  your  help  far 
more  than  I  do.  Will  not  you  give  this  to 
one  of  them  ?  "  and  I  slipped  a  lira  into  her 
hand.  "  You  know  it  is  not  for  you,"  I 
continued,  as  I  saw  her  reluctance  to  take  it, 
"  it  is  for  the  poor." 

In  a  minute  more  I  had  shouldered  my 
plaid  and  knapsack  and  taken  my  leave  ;  but 
when  I  reached  a  turning  of  the  road  I 
paused  to  look  back,  and  there  I  saw  Donna 
Anna  still  standing  before  her  house  to  watch 
me,  sheltering  her  eyes  from  the  sun  with 
her  hand. 


n. 


DON  GIOVANNI. 


It  happened  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
in  which  I  first  made  Donna  Anna's  acquaint- 
ance, I  passed  several  weeks  in  a  village  that 
was  not  more  than  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
one  in  which  she  lived.  During  this  period 
I  frequently  visited  her,  and  soon  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  family — its 
history,  relationships,  possessions,  and  pros- 
pects. I  was  sure  of  a  friendly  welcome 
from  Donna  Anna  whenever  I  came,  and 
though  she  could  never  quite  understand 
what  induced  me  to  wander  so  far  away  from 
my  own  country  to  climb  mountains,  on 
whose  top  I  could  not  possibly  have  any 
rational  business,  and  to  go  prying  about  old 
ruins  and  gloomy  caves  as  if  I  intended  to 
make  friends  with  the  bats  and  owls,  she 
indignantly  rejected  the  insinuation  of  a 
neighbour  that  I  might  be  in  search  of  hidden 
treasures.  For  that,  you  know,  is  the  most 
godless  of  all  occupations  :  indeed,  they  do 
say  that  one  must  kill  a  little  child  and 
satisfy  the  fiends  with  its  blood  before  they 
will  allow  the  gold  they  watch  to  be  carried 
away.  Donna  Anna  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  I  was  not  at  all  a  likely  person  to  kill  a 
little  child,  but  whether  she  regarded  my 
pursuits  as  being  above  the  reach  of  her 
intellect,  or  merely  looked  upon  me  as  a  man 
who,  though  sensible  enough  upon  some 
points,  had,  unfortunately,  others  on  which 
his  mind  was  hopelessly  deranged,  I  cannot 
tell.  I  only  visited  her  in  fine  weather,  of 
course,  and  then  I  almost  invai*iably  found 
her  seated  at  the  door  with  her  hands  crossed 
in  her   lap,  doing  nothing.     A  long,  hard 
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day's  work  lay  behind  her,  and  she  had  a 
mind  quiet  enough  to  enjoy  its  evening  rest. 
On  my  return  to  Naples  I  lost  sight  of  the 
family  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half ;  but 
when  the  third  spring  came  round  I  again 
packed  my  knapsack  and  sallied  forth  in 
search  of  adventures.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is,  but  as  soon  as  the  trees  begin  to  bud  and 
the  primroses  peep  out  along  the  hedgerows, 
an  unrest  seizes  me.  I  long  to  wander 
through  the  meadows  and  the  woodland — if 
possible  over  the  mountains  and  by  the  sea 
shore ;  at  any  rate,  to  escape  from  the  close 
conventional  atmosphere  of  the  cities,  from 
their  balls  and  reading  rooms,  their  libraries 
and  afternoon  teas.  Even  galleries  pail 
upon  me,  and  theatres  lose  their  charm. 

When  I  reached  the  tavema,  I  found  the 
whole  family  seated  at  their  mid-day  meal. 
They  all  welcomed  me  warmly  and  begged  me 
to  take  a  place  at  the  table.  I  had  learned 
several  things,  however,  since  my  first  visit, 
and  one  of  them  was  to  carry  the  day's 
provision  about  with  me,  and  to  rely  upon 
the  country  inns  for  nothing  beyond  a  glass 
of  wine,  and,  at  most,  a  crust  of  bread.  I 
could  therefore  say  with  truth  that  I  had 
aheady  had  my  lunch,  and  thus  escaped  the 
dinner  without  giving  offence.  Donna  Anna 
at  once  placed  the  two  chairs  in  their  old 
place  and  brought  the  wine.  She  always 
served  me  with  her  own  hands,  a  distinction 
which  but  few  of  her  guests  now  shared.  In 
five  minutes  more  she  was  seated  in  her 
accustomed  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  door- 
way, though  the  rest  still  remained  at  table. 

There  was  one  among  them  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  family,  and  whom  I  did  not 
remember  to  have  seen  before.  He  was  an 
infirm  old  man,  but  the  underset  frame  had 
evidently  once  been  powerful,  and  the  face 
was  furrowed  by  the  traces  of  passions  now 
no  longer  active,  though  there  had  been  a 
wild  gleam  in  the  black  eyes  which  he  lifted 
for  a  moment  at  my  entrance,  only  to  let 
ihem  fall  as  soon  as  they  caught  mine.  He 
did  not  raise  them  again,  but  sat  with  his  head 
bent  down  upon  his  chest,  and  ate  silently. 
It  was  evident  that  I  had  not  been  the  person 
whose  coming  he  either  feared  or  expected. 
My  curiosity  was  excited,  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  duly  inquired  after  all  my  old  friends 
and  acquaintances  I  asked  Donna  Anna 
who  he  was. 

**  It  is  Don  Giovanni,"  she  replied.  "  He 
was  once  the  richest  man  in  the  viUage,  and 
now " 

She  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  ragged 
figure  in  a  way  that  made  it  unnecessary  for 
her  to  add,  <'  he  is  the  poorest." 


"  That  is  sad,"  I  said. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  but  after  all  that  would  not 
matter  so  much,  but  it  was  his  son  that 
brought  him  to  this." 

"How  was  that V 

"  He  had  had  losses  before,  it  is  true,  but 
two  years  ago  he  was  still  well  ofE ;  and  then 
his  son,  who  has  a  good  head — one  must  say 
that  for  him,  though  I  did  not  think  before 
that  a  man's  heart  could  be  so  hard — his  son 
had  been  making  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
the  lemon  trade.  WeU,  he  persuaded  his 
father  to  sell  all  his  fields  and  to  put  the 
money  into  his  business.  They  were  to  be 
partners,  he  said  at  first ;  but  as  soon  us  he 
had  got  the  money  into  his  hands  he  thought 
it  was  better  that  it  ^ould  all  be  written 
down  in  his  own  name,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  trouble  about  it  after  the  old  man's 
death.  All  Don  Giovanni's  friends  begged 
him  not  to  yield,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
them ;  he  loved  his  son  so,  and  he  had  never 
crossed  him — not  once  in  all  his  life.  He 
gave  him  everything  he  had  in  the  world — 
everything,  except  three  hundred  ducats 
which  he  hid  away  in  a  secret  drawer,  because 
he  knew  that  misfortunes  might  come,  and 
then  his  son  would  need  them.  Well,  as 
soon  as  Giro  had  got  hold  of  the  money, 
he  married  a  girl  from  Salerno  who  brought 
him  almost  as  much  more.  His  father  did 
not  like  either  her  or  her  family,  but  of 
course  he  could  do  nothing  now.  They  did 
not  even  ask  his  leave,  and  if  they  had,  he 
would  have  been  sure  to  give  it,  for  Giro  could 
always  do  what  he  liked  with  him.  As  soon 
as  the  new  wife  came  into  the  house  sh^ 
made  the  old  man's  life  a  hell:  she  was 
constantly  finding  fault  and  nagging  at  hiuL 
He  had  been  a  wild  fellow  in  his  youth,  yet 
he  bore  it  all  with  wonderful  patience  for  a 
time ;  but  at  last  his  temper  gave  way,  and 
then  you  could  hardly  pass  the  house  at  any 
hour  without  hearing  them  cursing  and  abus- 
ing each  other.  So  things  went  on  till  about 
nine  months  ago,  and  then  one  evening  when 
he  was  out  she  broke  open  the  secret  drawer, 
and  found  the  ducats,  and  said  he  had  stolen 
them.  When  he  came  back  Giro  beat  and 
kicked  his  father,  and  turned  him  into  the 
street,  and  bolted  the  door  upon  him." 

"  It  was  Saturday  evening " 

I  turned  and  saw  that  Don  Giovanni 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  between  us. 
He  was  leaning  heavily  on  his  stick,  his 
eyes  were  dim  and  lustreless,  and  he  spoke  at 
first  almost  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  lesson 
he  had  leaiHed  by  rote. 

"It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  while  I 
was  at  the  Ave  Maria,  she  broke  the  drawer, 
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and  took  the  money,  and  called  me  a  thief ; 
and  he  beat  me,  and  kicked  me,  and  tlirew 
me  into  the  street — but  J  must  leave  it  to 
God."  Here  his  tone  suddenly  changed  and 
he  asked  me  eagerly,  "  You  think  I'm  right, 
don't  you  %  He  can't  let  such  a  thing  pass  ? 
He  won't  forgive  him  even  if  he  prays.  I 
can  trust  Him,  can't  I  ?  What  was  1  to  do, 
a  poor  old  man  of  more  than  eighty  years 
who  had  given  them  everything  %  Aid  you 
know  I  had  not  even  a  knife." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  fierce 
whisper,  but  Donna  Anna  said,  softly  : 

"  Kemember  you  have  promised  that  you 
will  leave  it  all  to  God." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  leave  it  to  Him.  Oh,  He 
has  a  long  memory.  He  sits  so  still  that 
you  fancy  He  has  forgotten  a  thing,  but  He's 
thinking  about  it  all  the  time,  and  at  last 
you  find  it  out.  That  was  how  it  went 
with  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Donna  Anna,  who  evidently 
wished  to  give  a  new  turn  to  his  thoughts, 
"tell  the  gentleman  about  that;  he  has 
never  heard  the  story,"  and  she  motioned  to 
her  daughter  to  bring  a  chair. 

As  soon  as  Don  Giovanni  had  sat  down 
his  manner  changed  ;  and  he  began  to  speak 
with  animation  indeed,  but  still  quite  sanely. 

"  When  the  government  turned  the  monks 
out  of  the  monastery  yonder  and  sold  their 
grounds,  everybody  said  it  was  a  sin,  and 
that  ill  luck  would  rest  upon  the  land  ;  but 
I  thought  I  was  wiser,  and  bought  the  best 
part  of  it — the  whole  of  the  vineyards  and 
olive  grounds  that  lie  behind  the  rocks  a 
little  further  up  the  stream.  It  was  a  good 
bargain  :  I  received  a  full  third  more  for 
them  when  I  sold  them,  and  during  all  the 
time  they  were  in  my  hands  we  had  not  one 
bad  year.  I  was  proud  of  my  wisdom,  and 
always  when  the  vintage  and  the  olive 
harvest  were  over,  I  used  to  boast  to  my 
neighbours :  *  You  see  I  have  had  the  bad 
luck  to  make  so  much  wine  and  so  much  oil 
this  year.'  How  God  must  have  laughed  at 
me  !  I  was  a  rich  man  then,  but  misfortune 
after  misfortune  has  come  upon  me,  and  now 
I  stand  before  His  face  a  poor  old  beggar.  I 
do  not  complain  of  Him,  for  He  is  just.  I 
thank  Him  that  he  has  let  me  sufEer  for  my 
sins  in  this  world  rather  than  the  other." 
Don  Giovanni  had  risen  and  bared  his  head, 
but  the  old  fierceness  returned  into  his  voice 
as  he  added,  "  That  does  not  excuse  Giro, 
you  know.  He  was  not  the  Lord  God  to 
judge  me..     He  was  my  son." 

The  old  man's  passion  was  too  real  to 
permit  a  smile  at  the  grotesqueness  of  his 
creed. 


"  Hush,  hush,  Giovanni,"  said  Donna  Anna 
gently,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his.  "  You 
should  remember  that  if  God  has  punished 
you.  He  has  also  taken  care  of  you.  He  has 
not  cast  you  ofE  utterly." 

"  No,  not  utterly,"  he  replied,  softly,  look- 
ing almost  tenderly  down  into  the  old  woman's 
face,  "  not  utterly,  Anna;"  and  then  his  mind 
seemed  again  to  wander,  he  pressed  his  hand 
upon  his  forehead,  and  fell  into  the  same 
mechanical  tone  in  which  he  had  first  spoken. 
"He  has  taken  care  of  me,  and  He  will 
avenge  me."  And  with  that  he  tottered  off 
down  the  street. 

"  He  has  sufEercd  more  than  he  can  bear," 
said  Donna  Anna,  "and  I  trust  that  God 
will  forgive  him,  even  if  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  forgive." 

"  But  how  does  he  manage  to  live  now  t " 
I  asked.  "He  cannot  work;  is  he  not  in 
want?" 

"  Do  you  take  us  for  a  horde  of  Saracens  1 " 
she  replied.  "  When  Don  Giovanni  was  rich 
he  had  many  enemies,  for  he  was  rough, 
passionate,  and  imperious ;  but  after  his  last 
misfortune  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a 
single  person  in  the  village  who  would  not 
have  taken  him  into  his  house  and  shared 
his  last  crust  with  him.  He  likes  to  be  with 
us  better  than  any  of  the  rest,  however,  so 
he  takes  his  meals  here,  and  as  we  have  not 
much  room  he  sleeps  down  there  at  the 
comer  house." 
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TWO   BABIES   AND   A   MIRACLE. 

If  I  have  hitherto  said  little  or  nothing 
with  respect  to  Donna  Anna's  family,  it  is 
because  they  had  no  great  interest  for  me. 
Her  husband  was  about  eight  years  younger 
than  she  was,  a  stout,  burly,  hearty  peasant, 
who  understood  his  business  thoroughly,  but 
had  no  thought  or  feeling  that  went  beyond 
it ;  and  the  three  daughters,  Donna  Anna's 
only  children,  appeared  to  take  after  him  rather 
than  their  mother.  I  only  saw  the  second 
once,  however,  for  the  space  of  about  half 
an  hour,  and  she  then  seemed  to  me  to  have 
more  of  Donna  Anna  about  her  than  either 
of  her  sisters.  She  was  settled  in  the  market- 
town  of  the  district,  and  had  only  come  over 
to  pay  a  short  visit  to  her  old  home.  The 
eldest  was  married  to  a  fisherman  of  some 
means — a  padrone  in  fact,  who  owned  two 
fishing  smacks ;   she  lived  next  door,   and 
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still  continued  to  do  the  chief  work  of  the 
house.  She  was  a  noisy,  shiftless,  affection- 
Ate,  and  thoroughly  industrious  woman,  who 
was  pleased  to  have  the  command  of  two 
households,  and  did  not  mind  in  the  least 
how  much  work  they  caused  or  how  dirty 
they  hoth  were.  In  other  respects  she  was 
<»pable  and  conscientious.  The  dinner  was 
never  a  minute  behindhand,  and  yet  if  either 
her  father  or  her  husband  came  late,  she 
Dever  scolded,  and  the  whole  of  the  linen 
of  the  family  was  kept  in  excellent  order. 

The  third  child,  Luigia,  wa.s  the  daughter 
of  Donna  Anna's  old  age.  She  had  always 
been  the  pet  of  the  family,  and  was  conse- 
quently the  least  capable  person  in  it.  She  was 
as  noisy  as  her  elder  sister,  without  possessing 
any  of  her  love  for  hard  work,  and  strong 
and  hearty  as  she  was,  it  seemed  to  be  an 
understood  thing  that,  she  was  never  to  be 
expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  it.  Her 
disposition  was  indolent,  and  she  possessed  a 
natural  talent  for  idling  which  her  education 
had  developed.  Still,  she  was  thoroughly 
^ood  natured,  and  was  not  without  such  good 
looks  as  youth  can  give  even  to  those  who 
are  entbely  wanting  in  grace. 

It  had  been  the  great  dream  of  Donna 
Anna's  later  years  that  Luigia  should  take 
the  veil.  She  had  given  her  before  her  birth 
to  God,  and  had  ever  since  looked  upon  her 
as  belonging  to  Him  rather  than  herself.  If 
things  had  gone  on  in  their  old  course,  the 
girl  would  probably  have  acquiesced  in  this 
as  in  every  other  arrangement  that  was  made 
for  her ;  but  the  suppression  of  the  convents 
of  course  put  an  end  to  the  scheme.  This 
was  a  matter  that  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
mother's  heart,  and  of  which  she  used  fre- 
<)uently  to  talk  with  me  during  the  earlier 
weeks  of  our  intercourse.  She  could  not  but 
see  that,  as  it  was  impossible  for  Luigia  to 
become  a  nun,  it  would  be  well  for  her  to 
marry,  and  yet  she  felt  there  would  be  a 
certain  sacrilege  in  her  doing  so. 

Circumstances  solved  the  problem.  Donna 
Anna  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  governed 
her  house.  I  never  heard  her  issue  a  com- 
mand, or  make  a  complaint ;  far  less  did 
she  ever  raise  her  voice  to  scold  any  one 
that  belonged  to  her,  and  yet  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  her  slightest  wishes  were  a  law 
both  to  her  husband  and  her  children,  and 
that  they  all — hut  Luigia  in  particular — were 
anxious  to  divine  and  anticipate  them.  And 
this  silent  influence  extended  beyond  her  own 
household.  The  neighbours  came  to  her  for 
advice  and  showed  a  respect  for  her  opinions 
which  surprised  me  at  first,  as  her  mind  did 
xu)t  seem  to  be  gifted  with  any  great  acute- 


ness,  and  her  experience  had  been  but  narrow. 
Later  on  I  ceased  to  wonder,  for  I  found  that 
she  possessed  a  great  deal  of  sympathetic,  if 
not  of  imaginative  insight  into  the  troubles  on 
which  the  counsel  was  chiefly  asked,  and  her 
nature  was  so  full  of  kindness  and  so  free  of 
petty  intrigue  and  selfish  design,  that  her 
advice  was  sure  to  contain  at  least  one 
of  the  best  elements  of  wisdom.  And 
then  there  was  something  contagious  in  her 
tranquillity.  I  myself  have  often  felt  that 
her  mere  presence  soothed  me,  and  I  soon 
foand  it  easy  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
those  who  came  to  her  disturbed  by  the 
storm  and  turmoil  of  passion  should  go  away 
quieted. 

Thus  she  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
friends,  among  whom  a  young  man,  Fietro, 
was  especially  attached  to  her.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  well-to-do  villager  who  possessed  a 
number  of  orange  and  lemon  gardens  as  well 
as  vines  and  olives,  and  who  had  further 
inherited  from  a  childless  brother  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  and  a  coasting  vessel. 
Pietro  had  been  sent  to  sea  when  he  was  a 
mere  child,  and  had  become  a  good  sailor ; 
but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  son,  the 
father  had  insisted  upon  his  giving  up  his 
profession  and  taking  to  husbandry.  The 
quiet  village  life  was  distasteful  to  the  youth, 
and  he  had  family  troubles  to  bear  as  well, 
for  the  old  man  was  miserly,  crusty,  and 
unreasonable.  As  long  as  his  eldest  son  was 
alive,  he  had  lived  in  a  constant  feud  with 
him,  but  after  his  death  he  began  to  regard 
him  as  a  model  of  filial  piety,  and  was  con- 
stantly comparing  him  with  the  one  fate  had 
still  left  him,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter.  The  mother,  too,  was  sour  and 
peevish :  her  life  with  her  husband  was  not 
happy,  and  her  ill  humour  was  generally 
vented  on  her  son.  There  was,  therefore, 
every  chance  of  his  going  wrong,  and  for  some 
months  he  showed  the  greatest  inclination  to 
do  so.  His  father  was  more  than  penurious 
in  his  allowances ;  but  a  youth  of  his  expec- 
tations found  no  difficulty  in  raising  money. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  Donna  Anna 
was  the  mistress  of  the  only  tavema  in  the 
village,  as  otherwise  it  is  very  probable  he 
might  never  have  met  her.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  her  he  took  a  fancy  to  her,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  little  wayside  inn  stood  for 
him  in  the  place  of  a  home.  He  confided  all 
his  troubles  to  Donna  Anna,  and  she  sym- 
pathised with  him  and  told  him  what  to  do. 
Nay,  she  did  more  than  this.  He  had 
borrowed  of  usurers  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest,  and  she  lent  him  the  money  to  pay 
his  debts  and  gave  him  credit  for  everything 
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be  consumed  at  her  house.  Pietro  was  of  an 
affectionate  and  essentially  domestic  nature  ; 
it  was  only  the  discomfort  of  his  home  that 
had  driven  him  to  seek  other  society  ;  a  game 
of  scopa  with  the  old  lady  was  all  he  wanted 
to  make  the  evening  pleasant  to  him,  and 
she  too  was  fond  of  cards,  particularly  when 
she  won. 

He  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  member 
of  the  family  and  treated  as  such.  When 
he  took  his  evening  meal  with  them  no  extra 
charge  was  made  for  it,  and  he,  on  his  side, 
found  a  thousand  means  of  showing  them 
little  acts  of  attention  unknown  to  his 
father.  It  did  not,  therefore,  seem  stratige 
that  as  soon  as  the  latter  died  he  should  ask 
for  the  hand  of'  Luigia.  All  the  neighbours 
had  expected  it ;  but  Donna  Anna  was  taken 
quite  by  surprise  at  the  proposal.  Her 
daughter,  in  her  opinion,  ought  to  have 
remained  unmarried  until  an  earthquake  or 
some  other  convulsion  of  nature,  had  thrown 
her  into  her  bridegroom's  arms.  She  had 
thought  over  the  matter  so  long,  however, 
without  being  able  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
entirely  satisfactory  to  herself,  that  she  did 
not  feel  justified  in  apposing  the  wishes  of 
the  T^hole  of  the  family,  and  in  due  time  the 
two  young  people  were  married. 

All  this  had  happened  a  considerable  time 
before  the  day  on  which  I  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  on  my 
next  visit  I  foimd  Luigia  in  her  mother's 
house  nursing  a  baby  of  nearly  a  year  old. 
Marriage  had  greatly  improved  her,  her 
dress  was  neat,  and  she  was  both  brighter 
and  quieter  than  she  used  to  be.  She  showed 
her  first  bom  with  all  the  simple  delight 
with  which  a  child  exhibits  a  new  toy.  I 
was  called  upon  to  admire  its  fingers  and  its 
toe  nails,  and  to  marvel  at  the  wonderful 
convolutions  of  its  ears.  At  last  the  young 
mother  declared  that  I  could  not  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  its  loveliness  while  it  had  its 
clothes  on,  and  then  she  proceeded  to  undress 
it.  WhQe  she  was  thus  engaged  a  neighbour 
who  happened  to  pass  declared  that  she  too 
had  a  baby  every  whit  as  pretty  as  little 
Giovanni,  and  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of 
such  an  incredible  assertion,  she  ran  off  to 
fetch  it  at  once.  In  a  few  minutes  the  two 
little  creatures  were  sprawling  side  by  side 
on  the  table,  without  a  thread  of  clothing  on, 
and  the  mothers  were  eagerly  dilating  on  the 
peculiar  charms  of  each.  I  was  expected  to 
dwell  at  appreciative  length  on  every  one  of 
these,  to  feel  the  thighs  and  gently  tc>  touch 
the  cheeks  and  the  chins,  and  I  did  my  best 
to  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  Then  came  the 
mysterious  process  of  dressing  them,  which 


was  fully  explained  to  me,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  I  had  firmly  asserted  my  inability 
to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  two  such  models  of  infantine  beauty, 
that  the  women  went  off  with  their  treasures, 
and  I  was  able  to  take  my  accustomed 
place,  and  begin  a  chat  with  Donna  Anna. 

"  You  were  quite  right  not  to  say  any- 
thing more,"  she  began,  '4t  might  have  hurt 
Maria's  feelings.  Her  child  can't  of  course 
be  compared  to  Luigia' s.  Nobody  but  a 
mother  would  think  it  could  )  but  then  they 
are  always  blind,  and  it's  a  good  thing  they 
are. 

I  readily  assented,  though,  to  teU  the 
truth,  I  should  have  been  at  a  loss,  even  after 
my  lengthened  inspection  of  the  children,  if 
I  had  been  asked  to  say  which  was  which. 
They  seemed  to  me  exactly  alike.  Babies 
usually  do. 

It  was  clear  that  Donna  Anna  was  at 
least  as  proud  of  little  Giovanni  as  her 
daughter  was ;  but  a  great  dread  was  mingled 
with  her  affection  for  him.  She  seemed  to 
think  that  Luigia' s  abandonment  of  the 
sacred  calling  for  which  she  had  been 
destined,  though  in  reality  it  was  no  fault 
of  hers,  must  call  down  a  retribution  from 
Heaven,  and  she  was  afraid  it  would  take 
the  form  of  some  evil  that  might  happen  to 
the  boy. 

''  It  is  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you 
about  it,"  she  added,  **  for  of  course  I  cannot 
say  a  word  to  anybody  here  :  it  would  only 
make  them  anxious,  and  do  no  good.  But 
whenever  I  think  of  it,  I  feel  as  if  something 
were  pressing  my  heart  together." 

I  said  what  I  could  to  reassure  her,  and 
afterwards  asked  about  Don  Giovanni. 

"  O  yes,  he  is  still  alive,"  she  replied,  "and 
he  has  come  to  live  with  us  now.  He  has 
gone  out  to-day,  and  I  am  rather  glad  of  it, 
for  he  is  getting  quieter,  and  the  sight  of 
you  might  have  made  him  wish  to  re-tell  the 
old  tale,  and  so  renew  the  old  bitterness." 

"And  Giro?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  him.  When  he 
found  that  no  one  would  hold  any  intercourse 
with  him,  he  left  the  place  and  went  to  settle 
somewhere  else — in  Salerno  near  his  wife's 
relations,  I  think — but  wherever  he  is,  the 
wrath  of  God  is  sure  to  overtake  him." 

The  words  huit  me,  perhaps  chiefly  because 
they  came  from  lips  which  were  accustomed 
only  to  utter  gentle  and  soothing  sayings. 
"  God  is  very  merciful,"  I  said,  "  let  us  hope 
that  he  will  have  pity  even  on  Giro." 

"  He  is  too  just  to  forget  such  a  thing  as 
that,"  she  replied,  "  even  if  the  old  man  were 
not  constantly  reminding  him  of  it,  and  He 
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ou^  not  to  forget  it.  What  right  have 
you  to  forgive  Don  Giovanni's  enemies  1  and 
how  dare  I  tell  him  not  to  try  to  revenge 
himself  if  I  were  not  sure  that  God  had 
taken  his  case  in  hand  ]  What  I  trust  and 
pray  is  that  He  will  bring  a  great  misfor- 
tone  upon  Giro,  for  it  is  better  to  suffer 
here  than  in  Purgatory  —  and  who  dare 
think  of  Hell." 

A  shudder  ran  through  her  frame  and  was 
audible  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  the  last 
word&  I  drew  my  chair  close  beside  hers 
and  took  her  hand  in  mine ;  but  in  a  minute 
she  had  grown  calm  again. 

"  And  yet  He  is  very  merciful,"  she  con- 
tinued, ''and  so  are  the  Saints  who  con- 
tmually  pray  Him  to  forgive  us.  How  hard- 
hearted we  are  that  we  think  so  little  about 
them,  except  when  we  happen  to  need  their 
help.  Ah,  I  have  not  told  you  what  the 
blessed  Virgin  did  for  me  last  autumn." 

"  No,  what  was  it  1 " 

"  I  always  go  to  town  in  the  market-boat 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  you  know.  The 
wind  was  rather  high  on  the  day  I  started, 
but  the  sea  was  quite  smooth  all  along  the 
coast  here  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  men  thought  they  might  put  up  a 
bit  of  sail ;  you  see  it  saves  them  the  labour 
of  rowing.  For  a  time  all  went  well  enough, 
but  down  there  where  the  gap  in  the  moun- 
tains is,  a  sudden  gust  caught  the  sail,  and 
the  boat  overturned.  I  felt  myself  sinking 
— sinking — sinking.  Then  I  thought — then 
it  came  into  my  mind  to  say,  'Oh,  blessed 
Virgin,  I  have  prayed  to  you  evening  and 
mormng  for  so  many  years.  Wliy  do  you 
forget  me  now,  and  let  me  die  such  an  ugly 
death  as  this)'  I  had  scarcely  said  the 
words  when  I  felt  myself  rising.  I  was  not 
afraid  at  all  after  that,  for  I  knew  she  had 
heard  my  prayer  and  would  take  care  of  me ; 
and  so  it  was,  for  as  soon  as  I  came  to  the 
top  of  the  water,  I  had  only  to  stretch  out 
my  hand  and  take  hold  of  the  boat,  which 
was  floating  bottom  upwards  close  beside  me. 
Then  I  asked  her  to  save  the  rest  of  us  as 
well,  and  she  heard  that  prayer  too,  not  one 
of  them  was  lost." 

That  was  the  last  time  I  met  Donna  Anna. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  was  called  away  from 
Naples  rather  unexpectedly,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  I  shall  ever  either  see  or  hear  of 
her  again.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  was 
nothing  very  remarkable  about  her,  but 
somehow  when  I  am  tired  and  out  of  spirits, 
the  memory  of  the  quiet  face  and  the  soft 
eyes  that  were  so  full  of  trust  in  God,  and 
pity  for  men,  often  returns  to  me,  and  I 
feel   as    if   I   would    rather    have  a    quiet 


chat  with  Donna  Anna  than  a  conversa^ 
tion  with  the  wisest  or  the  wittiest  of  my 
acquaintances. 


IV. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  above  sketches  were  written  a  year 
or  two  ago;  and  I  have  resolved  to  leave 
them  just  as  they  stand,  because  time  has 
now  somewhat  weakened  my  remembrance 
of  the  events  to  which  they  relate.  But 
since  then  I  have  seen  Donna  Anna  again, 
and  I  wish  to  give  some  account  of  our 
meeting. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  usual  place  at  the 
door,  and  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
house.  Her  husband  and  her  eldest  daughter 
had  gone  to  a  neighbouring  village,  whose 
patron  saint's  day  it  was,  and  where  there 
were  to  be  fireworks  at  night,  and  Luigia 
was  in  her  own  home  now,  but  she  would  be 
coming  down  later  in  the  evening.  I  must 
stay  &nd  see  her. 

At  iirst  I  thought  there  was  no  change  in 
the  old  woman,  but  when  she  rose  to  serve 
me  I  noticed  that  she  had  grown  more  infirm, 
and  her  manner  afterwards  seemed  to  have 
become  even  quieter  than  it  used  to  be ;  but 
that  might  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
day,  which  most  of  the  villagers  were  cele- 
brating with  their  neighbours,  so  that  there 
was  a  sabbath  stillness  in  the  streets.  I 
had  many  questions  to  put,  and  much  family 
news  to  hear  before  I  could  ask  about  Don 
Giovanni.     When  I  did  so — 

"  He  is  dead,"  she  replied.  "  They  buried 
him  a  week  ago  to-day.  If  you  had  come 
last  month  you  might  have  seen  him,  for  he 
was  not  ill  long.  I  wish  you  had,"  she  con- 
tinued thoughtfully,  "  there  was  a  great 
change  in  him  during  the  last  few  years. 
He  seemed  to  forget  all  his  wrongs  and  mis- 
fortunes, and  grew  quite  calm  and  gentle. 
It  was  little  Giovanni  that  did  it.  We  gave 
him  that  name  because  we  thought  it  would 
please  the  old  man,  and  he  took  to  the  child 
from  the  first,  and  would  spend  hours  in 
making  little  toys  for  him,  and  playing  with 
him,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  and 
toddle  about,  he  was  never  happy  when  ifie 
boy  was  out  of  his  sight.  That  was  why  he 
went  to  live  at  Luigia' s.  He  did  not  leave 
us  quite,  you  know,  he  could  always  sleep 
here  if  he  wanted,  and  he  sometimes  did 
when  he  had  come  down  to  chat  with  me 
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about  the  times  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
He  never  spoke  of  anything  that  had  hap- 
pened since,  and  now  and  then  his  mind  got 
confused,  and  he  would  call  Giovanni,  *  Giro,' 
so  that  the  child  answered  to  both  names. 
I  did  not  quite  like  it,  but  that  was  foolish 
of  me.  They  say  San  Giro  was  a  great 
saint,  and  it  must  be  wrong  to  dislike  his 
name  only  because  a  bad  man  happened 
to  be  called  by  it." 

"  Yes,  he  was  a  great  saint ;  I  have  seen 
his  church  in  Portici,  but  tell  me  more 
about  Don  Giovanni." 

"  When  he  fell  ill  1  went  up  to  nurse  him. 
I  could  not  bear  to  leave  that  to  others,  and 
then  you  see  I  wanted  him  to  forgive  his 
son,  and  I  thought  I  might  have  a  chance  of 
persuading  him  to  do  so.  I  knew  he  bore 
Giro  no  malice  now,  and  I  hoped  that  would 
be  enough  for  God;  but  forgiveness  is  a 
different  thing,  he  seemed  only  to  have  for- 
gotten it.  Well,  it  was  long  past  midnight, 
and  he  had  been  sleeping  quietly  since  early 
in  the  evening,  when  he  woke  up,  and  I  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  quite  calm  and  clear,  and 
I  knew  that  the  end  could  not  be  far  off,  so 
I  said,  *  Dear  Giovanni,  won't  you  forgive 
Giro  for  my  sake  1 '  His  voice  was  so  low 
that  I  had  to  bend  down  to  hear  it,  and  he 
spoke  with  great  difSiculty,  *  Poor  little  Giro. 
Have  I  been  angry  with  him  ?  That  must 
have  been  my  fault.     I'm  sorry." 

Then  he  lay  so  stOl  that  I  thought  he  had 
fallen  asleep  again,  but  at  last  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  they  were  full  of  tears.  *  I  was 
sleepy  just  now,*  he  said,  *  but  I  remember 
it  all  now — all — all.  I  did  last  night,  and  I 
prayed  God  to  forgive  Giro  before  I  went  to 
sleep.  Promise  me  to  send  some  one  to  tell 
him  so  afterwards.  He  wont  mind  now,  but 
he  may  when  his  turn  comes  to  die.'  Of 
course  I  promised.  He  lay  still  a  while  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face,  and  then  he 
said,  *  Won't  you  give  me  one  kiss  1 '  And 
I  kissed  him,  and  so  he  died." 

We  were  both  silent,  the  village  was  so 
still  that  one  could  hear  the  ripple  of  the 
waves  upon  the  beach. 

"  What  did  Giro  say  when  he  was  told  ? " 
I  asked  at  length. 

"  I  don't  know.  Our  priest  took  the  mes- 
sage himself,  but  he  would  not  tell  me  how 
it  was  received." 

There  was  another  pause  before  she  resumed 
in  a  different  voice  :  "  Do  you  know  I  have 
lost  all  my  fears  about  Giovanni  now  %  I 
sometimes  think  God  may  have  made  His 
plans  different  from  mine,  because  He  saw 
that  was  the  best  way  of  bringing  a  little 
comfort  to  the  poor  old  man." 


'<  His  life  had  a  sad  conclusion,"  I  said. 

''His  whole  life  was  sad;  and  that  was 
my  fault." 

"  Yours,  Donna  Anna?  " 

"  Yes.  I  never  told  any  one  before,  but 
somehow  I  have  always  been  drawn  to  you — 
and  you  live  a  long  way  off — and  I  should 
like  to  talk  about  it  once  before  I  die." 

"  Do  tell  me  the  whole  tale,"  I  ui'ged.  "I 
can  hardly  imagine  that  you  can  have  brought 
unhappiness  to  any  one." 

**  Giovanni's  father  and  mine  were  great 
friends,"  she  began  ;  *'  and  as  my  mother  died 
shortly  after  my  birth,  my  childhood  was 
passed  in  their  house  more  than  in  our  own  ; 
for  his  mother  took  the  whole  charge  of  me. 
and  so,  when  I  was  little,  I  was  much  more 
familiar  with  him  than  with  my  own  brother. 
We  could  hardly  be  called  playmates,  for  he 
was  ten  years  older  than  I  was,  and  he  was  a 
strong,  wild  boy  who  cared  only  for  boisterous 
games,  but  he  was  always  gentle  and  kind  to 
me.  He  looked  upon  me  at  first  as  a  kind 
of  toy,  I  suppose,  and  even  his  headstrong 
ways  and  foolhardy  adventures  filled  me  with 
admiration.  I  cannot  remember  a  time  when 
I  loved  any  one  better  than  him.  We  always 
had  one  bit  of  play  in  the  day  together,  and 
sometimes  he  would  take  possession  of  me  for 
hours,  and  march  me  off  to  some  nook  in  the 
hills  or  on  the  shore,  and  there  make  me 
climb  and  jump  and  race  about  as  if  I  had 
been  a  boy.  After  my  return  to  my  father's 
house,  this  intercourse  continued.  The  neigh- 
bours used  to  make  a  jest  of  Giovanni's 
strange  friendship  for  his  *  kitten  ' ;  but  they 
knew  how  we  had  been  brought  up,  and  saw 
no  great  harm  in  it  while  I  remained  a  child. 

''  As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  in  my  teens, 
however,  I  was  obliged  to  assume  more 
maidenly  ways,  and  to  treat  my  old  play- 
fellow with  greater  reserve.  I  could  never 
make  him  understand  the  need  of  this :  he 
took  offence  at  it,  and  sometimes  ti^eated  me 
rather  unkindly.  About  this  time  he  began 
to  take  to  evil  courses — he  drank  too  much 
and  associated  with  the  loosest  young  men 
he  could  find.  His  mother,  I  must  tell  you, 
had  died  about  a  year  before,  perhaps  that 
was  the  cause  of  it.  Now  Giovanni  was 
really  as  kind-hearted  as  any  man  I  ever 
knew ;  but  he  was  hot-blooded  too,  and  the 
wine  made  him  violent  at  times.  So  one 
Monday  morning  I  heard  that  there  had 
been  a  great  fight  the  night  before,  that 
three  men  were  dangerously  wounded,  and 
that  Giovanni,  who  had  been  the  leader  of 
the  one  party,  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere. 
He  had  most  likely  gone  to  join  the  brigands, 
the  neighbours  said.     I  did  not  believe  that^ 
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yet  I  had  never  before  been  so  unhappy  as  I 
was  that  day  and  night,  but  of  course  I  took 
esLTe  that  nobody  should  notice  it.  Tuesday 
was  a  festival  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  I 
had  promised  some  of  my  companions  to  go 
with  them  to  the  little  chapel  of  hers  that 
lies  on  the  mountain  up  there,  behind  the 
peak.  We  started  before  dawn  because  we 
wanted  to  be  in  time  for  the  first  mass.  I 
don't  know  how  the  hillside  looks  now  ;  it  is 
more  than  thirty  years  since  I  have  been  there, 
and  they  tell  me  the  whole  place  is  changed, 
that  the  chapel  has  fallen  into  ruins,  and 
they  have  cut  down  the  trees  ;  but  in  the  old 
days  the  path  used  to  go  winding  up  through 
the  chestnut  woods.  On  the  heights  the 
trees  were  large,  and  they  did  not  ste>nd  close 
together,  but  a  little  further  down  there  was 
scrub  and  brushwood,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  there  was  a  little  cave.  It  was  quite 
hidden  from  the  path  though  it  was  not  more 
than  twenty  paces  below  it,  and  I  knew  the 
place  well  because  I  had  often  played  with 
Giovanni  there.  Now,  just  as  we  got  to 
that  part  of  the  way,  I  heard  a  sound  like 
the  piping  of  a  quail.  There  was  nothing 
strange  in  that  for  their  season  was  begin- 
ning ;  but  you  see  Giovanni  was  very  clever 
in  mimicking  the  cries  of  birds,  and  he  could 
imitate  that  of  the  quails  so  exactly  as  to 
lore  them  to  him.  He  could  never  deceive 
me,  however,  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  the 
piping  I  knew  he  was  down  there  by  the 
cave,  and  that  he  wanted  to  speak  with  me. 
So  I  told  my  companions  I  was  too  tired  to 
go  further,  that  I  would  rest  a  while  and  then 
either  follow  them  or  return  home.  They 
were  not  surprised,  for  they  had  noticed 
how  pale  I  was,  and  I  had  said  before 
that  I  was  not  well.  So  after  a  few  pro- 
testations they  left  me  alone,  and  I  crept 
down  to  Giovanni. 

**  He  told  me  that  he  was  going  far  away, 
he  did  not  yet  know  where,  but  that  he  should 
not  return  for  years.  It  was  not  the  dread 
of  the  two  men  whom  he  had  wounded  that 
drove  him  from  his  home,  though  it  would  be 
better  to  let  that  too  blow  over ;  but  he  was 
afraid  to  think  how  nearly  he  had  committed 
a  murder,  he  wanted  to  begin  a  new  course 
of  life,  and  that  would  be  easier  in  a  new 
place.     He  intended  to  be  very  sober,  steady, 

and  industrious,  and Well,  he  asked  me 

whether,  in  case  he  kept  his  resolution,  I 
would  marry  him  when  he  came  back,  and  I 
said  I  would,  and  we  promised  to  be  faithful 
to  each  other.  The  sun  had  risen  before  we 
parted,  and  I  was  so  tired  that  I  went  straight 
home.  I  sometimes  think  that  if  I  had  gone 
up  to  the  chapel  and  asked  the  Madonna  to 


help  me  to  keep  my  promise,  our  lives  might 
have  been  quite  different. 

"  Down  to  my  father's  death  things  went 
smoothly  enough ;  but  then  my  brother 
married,  and  afterwards  he  quarrelled  with 
Giovanni's  father.  They  had  some  difference 
about  money  matters  which  I  never  quite 
understood,  and  I  daresay  they  both  thought 
they  were  right ;  but  it  was  a  great  loss  to 
me,  for  Giovanni  had  had  a  letter  written  home 
two  or  three  times  every  year,  and  now  there 
was  no  one  from  whom  I  could  hear  a  word 
about  him.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been 
doing  well,  I  knew,  for  he  often  used  to  send 
money  in  the  letters,  and  he  always  said  a 
word  or  two  about  me  at  the  end  of  them. 
Then  things  became  very  uncomfortable  for 
me  at  home.  You  must  not  fancy  that  my 
sister-in-law  was  a  bad  woman.  It  was  only 
natural  that  she  should  wish  to  have  me  out 
of  the  house,  and  that  both  her  husband  and 
she  should  think  that  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  me  as  well  as  for  them  if  I  were  to 
marry.  I  had  not  told  my  brother  or  any 
one  else  a  word  of  what  had  passed  between 
Giovanni  and  me ;  but  when  I  rejected 
one  suitor  after  another,  he  began  to  sua- 
pect  something  and  he  asked  me  whether 
I  thought  I  could  stay  in  his  house  all  my 
life  long,  and  said  it  was  all  because  I  was 
hankering  after  that  wild  scapegrace  who  had 
gone  away,  and  who  evidently  did  not  care  a 
pin  for  me,  or  he  would  have  been  back  long 
ago.  I  held  out  for  some  time  after  that. 
I  found  a  situation,  but  my  brother  would 
not  let  me  go  to  it ;  and  once,  when  I  met 
Giovanni's  father  alone,  I  tried  to  begin  a 
conversation  with  him,  but  he  turned  away 
and  would  not  answer  me.  Then  I  began  to 
think  there  might  be  some  truth  in  what  my 
brother  had  said.  My  lover  might  have 
forgotten  me,  he  might  have  married  some 
one  else.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  he  didn't 
come  home  again  was  that  he  shrunk  from 
meeting  me.  Now  Pasquale  had  been  hang- 
ing about  me  for  the  last  eighteen  months, 
and  I  liked  him  better  than  any  of  the  rest, 
so  at  last  I  consented  to  become  his  wife. 
And  he  has  made  me  a  good  husband.  In 
all  these  years  we  have  never  once  had  words 
with  each  other. 

"  We  were  married  in  January.  It  was 
going  on  for  six  years  from  the  day  when  I 
had  parted  from  my  first  love,  and  more  than 
three  since  I  had  heard  any  news  of  him. 
One  day  in  the  early  spring,  my  brother  and 
his  wife  wanted  to  go  to  the  market  town, 
and  they  asked  me  to  keep  house  for  them. 
I  had  done  my  work  and  had  seated  myself 
in  the  doorway,  when  I  looked  up  and  saw 
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Giovanni  coming  down  the  mountain  path 
with  his  bundle  on  his  back.  He  was  not 
the  least  like  you>  and  you  were  dressed 
quite  differently ;  and  yet>  somehow,  the  first 
time  you  came  you  reminded  me  of  him.  He 
was  singing  merrily,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me  he  threw  his  arms  wide  open,  and  called 
out  *  Anna,  Anna.'  You  see  he  didn't  know 
I  was  married." 

The  old  woman  paused,  and  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  silence  was  the  long-drawn, 
monotonous  chaunt  of  a  peasant  who  was 
working  in  the  vineyards  far  away  among 
the  hills. 

"  There  was  only  one  person  in  the  village 
whom  I  disliked,  and  I  think  it  was  chiefly 
to  spite  me  that  Giovanni  married  her  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  gave  her  all  the  trinkets 
and  fine  things  he  had  bought  for  me,  and 
which  came  round  by  ship  on  the  day  after 
his  arrival.  Whatever  happens  to  you^ 
never  doubt  the  goodness  of  God.  The  very 
things  we  find  hardest  to  bear  are  often  His 
way  of  not  leading  us  into  temptation. 

"  But  that  was  not  the  only  thing  Giovanni 
did  to  vex  me.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if 
his  only  pleasure  was  to  annoy  and  injure 
us ;  but  it  is  best  to  forget  such  matters,  and 
they  were  all  overruled  for  our  good.  For 
instance,  everybody  said  it  was  he  who  stove 
in  the  boat  we  had  bought  with  my  savings, 
because  we  thought  we  could  make  a  little 
money  by  buying  up  the  olives  along  the 
coast  and  selling  them  at  thjB  market-town. 
But  it  turned  out  that  nobody  gained  much 
by  the  trade,  and  the  loss  made  my  husband 
take  to  field  work  more  earnestly  than  he  at 
first  seemed  inclined  to  do,  and  I  opened  the 
little  place  here.  The  Madonna  has  constantly 
watched  over  us,  and  prospered  the  work  of 
our  hands.  Indeed,  all  my  life  has  been 
ordered  aright ;  but  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  it  should  have  been  so  different  with 
Giovanni. 

''His  wife  had  been  a  bad  girl  and  she 
became  a  bad  woman.  After  she  had  made 
his  house  miserable  for  some  years,  she  went 
off  with  a  sailor  who  had  been  an  old  lover 
of  hers,  and  we  never  heard  of  her  again. 

"Giro  was  eleven  months  old  then,  and 
my  heart  went  out  towards  the  helpless  child 
and  the  lonely  man.  I  could  not  sleep  of 
nights  for  thinking  of  them,  and  yet  for  a 
long  time  I  could  not  find  out  any  way  of 
approaching  them.     We  met  by  chance,  at 


last,  in  the  narrow  way  that  leads  up  between 
the  orange  gardens  yonder.  He  wanted  to 
pass  without  noticing  me,  but  I  put  my  hand 
on  his  arm  and  said :  *  Won't  you  let  me 
have  little  Giro  to  look  after  ?  He  needs  a 
woman's  care,  and  you  know  your  mother 
did  as  much  for  me.'  He  turned  quite  pale 
and  trembled  all  over.  *Why,  Anna,  1 
verily  believe  you  would  do  it,  if  I  would  let 
you.'  *  God  knows  I  will  do  my  best  for  the 
child,  if  you  will  trust  him  to  me.'  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  mine  for  a  moment,  but  then  he 
let  them  fall  and  said,  '  No ;  it  won't  do,  it 
won't  do,'  and  afterwards  he  added,  with  an 
effort, '  but  I  thank  you  kindly  all  the  same.' 
He  continued  to  avoid  us  till  his  last  mis- 
fortune, but  I  don't  think  he  ever  tried  to 
harm  us  again. 

'*  All  his  life  seemed  to  be  centred  in  his 
son.  Every  thing  he  did  had  some  reference 
to  him.  When  the  boy  was  little  he  was 
more  like  a  mother  than  a  father  to  him, 
and  when  he  grew  up,  nothing  was  too  good 
for  him,  or  too  hard  to  get.  You  know  how 
that  ended." 

"  It  is  a  sad  story,"  I  said,  "  but  surely 
some  of  his  misfortunes  were  owing  to  his 
own  faults." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  he  was  a  man  who 
needed  some  one  to  rest  hLs  heart  upon,  and 
everybody  he  tried  to  love  turned  against 
him." 

"  His  last  days  at  least  seem  to  have  been 
peaceful." 

''Yes,  I  am  thankful  to  think  we  were 
able  to  do  something  for  him  then.  Do  you 
know  that  was  the  first  thought  that  came 
into  my  head  when  I  was  sinking  through 
the  water.  It  seemed  so  pitiful  to  leave  him 
alone,  for  then,  you  know,  I  was  the  only 
person  who  could  quiet  him.  That  was  why 
I  prayed  the  Madonna,  and  she  saved  me. 
Otherwise  I  should  have  been  content  to  go  ; 
but  he  had  had  too  much  to  bear,  though 
that  is  all  put  right  now." 

At  this  moment  a  child  of  five  years  came 
running  along  the  quiet  street  with  a  basket 
full  of  flowers  in  his  hand. 

"  Grandma,"  he  cried,  "  I  ran  on  before, 
but  mother  will  be  here  directly,  and  she 
has  promised  to  take  me  to  see  uncle  Gio- 
vanni's grave,  and  I  am  going  to  strew  all 
these  flowers  upon  it,  and  then  he  will  look 
down  out  of  Heaven  and  be  pleased." 

Charles  Grant. 
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By  Wilkie  Collins. 

(The  Sight  of  Tranalatim  is  racrced.) 


SIXTH  EPOCH. 

BHE  weary  days  followed  each 
other — and  time  failed  to 
justify  the  doctor's  con- 
fldeno©  in  his  new  remediea, 
I  grew  weaker  aod  weaker. 
My  uncle  camo  to  see  me. 
He  was  so  alarmed  that  he 
iosieted  on  a  consultation 
being  held  with  hie  own  physician.  Another 
great  authority  was  called  in,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  urgent  request  of  my  own  medi- 
cal man.  These  distinguished  persons  held 
more  than  one  privy  council,  before  they 
would  consent  to  give  a  positive  opinion. 
It  was  an  evasive  opinion  (encumbered  with 
bard  words  of  Greek  and  Roman  origin) 
when  it  was  at  last  pronotinced.  I  waited 
until  they  had  taken  their  leave,  and  then 
appealed  to  my  own  doctor.  "  What  do 
those  men  really  think  J "  I  asked.  "  Shall 
I  live,  or  die  1 " 

The  doctor  answered  for  himself  as  well 
M  for  his  illustrious  colleagues.  "  We  have 
great  faith  in  the  new  prescriptions,"  he 

I  anderstood  what  that  meant.  They 
Kere  afraid  to  tell  me  the  truth.  I  insisted 
on  the  truth. 

"How  long  shall  I  livel"  I  said.  "Till 
the  end  of  the  yeart" 

The  reply  followed  in  one  terrible  word  : 

'■Perlwps." 

It  wae  then  the  first  week  in  December. 
I  understood  that  I  might  reckon — at  the 
ntmost — on  three  weeks  of  life.  What  I 
felt,  on  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  I  shall 
not  say.  It  is  the  one  secret  I  keep  from 
the  readers  of  these  lines. 


The  next  day  Mrs.  Kymer  called  once 
more  to  make  inquiries.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  servant's  report,  she  entreated  that  I 
would  consent  to  see  her.  My  housekeeper, 
with  her  customsjy  kindness,  undertook  to 
convey  the  message.  If  she  had  been  a 
wicked  woman,  would  she  have  acted  in  this 
way  t  "  Mrs.  Rymer  seems  to  be  sadly 
distressed,"  she  pleaded.  "  As  I  understand, 
sir,  she  is  suffering  under  some  domestio 
anxiety  which  can  only  be  mentioned  to 
yourself." 

Did  this  anxiety  relate  to  Susan )  The 
bare  doubt  of  it  decided  me.  I  consented 
to  see  Mrs.  Rymer.  Feeling  it  necessary  to 
control  her  in  the  use  of  her  tongue,  I  spoke 
the  moment  the  door  was  opened. 

"  I  am  suffering  from  illness  ;  and  I  must 
ask  you  to  spare  me  as  much  as  possible. 
What  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  1 " 

The  tone  in  which  I  addressed  Mrs.  Rymer 
would  have  offended  a  more  sensitive  woman. 
The  truth  is,  she  had  chosen  an  unfortunate 
time  for  her  visit.  There  were  fluctuations 
in  the  progress  of  my  malady ;  there  were 
days  when  I  felt  better,  and  days  when  I 
felt  worse — and  this  was  a  bad  day.  More- 
over, my  uncle  had  tried  my  temper  that 
morning.  He  had  called  to  see  me,  on  his 
way  to  winter  in  the  south  of  France  by  his 
physician's  advice ;  and  he  recommended  a 
trial  of  change  of  air  in  my  case  also.  His 
country  house  (only  thirty  miles  from  Lon- 
don) was  entirely  at  my  disposal ;  and  the 
railway  supplied  beds  for  invalids.  It  was 
useless  to  answer  that  I  was  not  equal  to 
the  effort.  He  reminded  me  that  I  had 
exerted  myself  to  leave  my  bedchamber  for 
my  arm-chair  in  the  next  room,  and  that  a 
little  additional  resolution  would  enable  me 
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to  follow  his  advice.  We  parted  in  a  state 
of  irritation  on  either  side  which,  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  had  not  subsided  yet. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  sir,  about  my 
daughter,"  Mrs.  Rymer  answered. 

The  mere  allusion  to  Susan  had  its  com- 
posing effect  on  me.  I  said  kindly  that  I 
hoped  she  was  well. 

"  Well  in  body,"  Mrs.  Rymer  announced. 
"  Far  from  it,  sir,  in  mind." 

Before  I  could  ask  what  this  meant,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
servant,  bringing  the  letters  which  had 
arrived  for  me  by  the  afternoon  post.  I  told 
the  man,  impatiently,  to  put  them  on  the 
table  at  my  side. 

"  What  is  distressing  Susan  1 "  I  inquired, 
without  stopping  to  look  at  the  letters. 

"  She  is  fretting,  sir,  about  your  illness. 
Oh,  Mr.  Lepel,  if  you  would  only  try  the 
sweet  country  air !  If  you  only  had  my 
good  little  Susan  to  nurse  you  I  " 

SJis  too  taking  my  uncle's  view  1  And 
talking  of  Susan  as  my  nurse  ! 

**  What  are  you  thinking  of  I "  I  asked  her. 
"  A  young  girl  like  your  daughter  nursing 
Me  I  You  ought  to  have  more  regard  for 
Susan's  good  name )  " 

"  I  know  what  you  ought  to  do  !  "  She 
made  that  strange  reply  with  a  furtive  look 
at  me ;  half  in  anger,  half  in  alarm. 

•'  Go  on,"  I  said. 

"  Will  you  turn  me  out  of  your  house  for 
my  impudence?"  she  asked. 

"  I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  me. 
What  ought  I  to  do  ?  " 

"Marry  Susan." 

I  heard  the  woman  plainly — and  yet,  I 
declare  I  doubted  the  evidence  of  my  senses. 

"  She's  breaking  her  heart  for  you,"  Mrs. 
Rymer  burst  out.  "  She's  been  in  love  with 
you,  since  you  first  darkened  our  doors — and 
it  will  end  in  the  neighbours  finding  it  out. 
I  did  my  duty  to  her ;  I  tried  to  stop  it ;  I 
tried  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  her,  when 
you  went  away.  Too  late ;  the  mischief 
was  done.  When  I  see  my  girl  fading  day 
by  day — crying  about  you  in  secret,  talking 
about  you  in  her  dreams — I  can't  stand  it ; 
I  must  speak  out.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  how  far 
beneath  you  she  is — the  daughter  of  your 
uncle's  servant.  But  she's  your  equal,  sir, 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  My  lord's  priest 
converted  her  only  last  year — ^and  my  Susan 
is  as  good  a  Papist  as  yourself." 

How  could  I  let  this  go  on  1  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  have  stopped  it  before. 

"  It's  possible,"  I  said,  **  that  you  may  not 
be  deliberately  deceiving  me.  If  you  are 
yourself  deceived,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  the 


truth.  Mr.  Rothsay  loves  your  daughter, 
and,'  what  is  more,  Mr.  Rothsay  has  reason 
to  know  that  Susan " 

"  That  Susan  loves  him  % "  she  interpoted, 
with  a  mocking  laugh.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Lepel,  is 
it  possible  that  a  clever  man  like  you  can't 
see  clearer  than  that  %  My  girl  in  love  with 
Mr.  Rothsay  !  She  wouldn't  have  looked  at 
him  a  second  time  if  he  hadn't  talked  to  her 
about  you.  When  I  complained  privately 
to  my  lord  of  Mr.  Rothsay  hanging  about 
the  lodge,  do  you  think  she  turned  as  pale 
as  ashes,  and  cried  when  A«  passed  through 
the  gate,  and  said  goodbye  t " 

She  had  complained  of  Rothsay  to  Lord 
Lepel— I  understood  her  at  last  1  She  knew 
that  my  friend  and  all  his  family  were  poor. 
She  had  put  her  own  construction  on  the 
innocent  interest  that  I  had  taken  in  her 
daughter.  Careless  of  the  difference  in  rank, 
blind  to  the  malady  that  was  killing  me,  she 
was  now  bent  on  separating  Rothsay  and 
Susan,  by  throwing  the  girl  into  the  arms  of 
a  rich  husband  like  myself ! 

*'You  are  wasting  your  breath,"  I  told 
her ;  "  I  don't  believe  one  word  you  say  to- 
me. 

"  Believe  Susan,  then  ! "  cried  the  reckless 
woman.  "  Let  me  bring  her  here.  If  she' a 
too  shamefaced  to  own  the  truth,  look  at- 
her — that's  all  I  ask — look  at  her,  and  judge 
for  yourself  I " 

This  was  intolerable.  In  justice  to  Susan,, 
in  justice  to  Rothsay,  I  insisted  on  silence. 
**  No  more  of  it  1 "  I  said.  "  Take  care  how 
you  provoke  me.  Don't  you  see  that  I  am 
ill )  don't  you  see  that  you  are  irritating  me 
to  no  purpose  %  " 

She  altered  her  tone.  "  I'll  wait,"  she 
said  quietly,  "  while  you  compose  yourself." 

With  those  words,  she  walked  to  the 
window,  and  stood  there  with  her  back 
towards  me.  Was  the  wretch  taking  advan- 
tage of  my  helpless  condition )  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  ring  the  bell,  and  have  her 
sent  away — and  hesita^ted  to  degrade  Susan's^ 
mother,  for  Susan's  sake.  In  my  stat«  of 
prostration,  how  could  I  arrive  at  a  deci- 
sion %  My  mind  was  dreadfully  disturbed ; 
I  felt  that  the  first  necessity  was  to  find 
some  means  of  tranquillising  myself.  Look- 
ing aboub  me,  the  letters  on  the  table 
attracted  my  attention.  Mechanically,  I 
took  them  up;  mechanically,  I  put  them 
down  again.  Two  of  them  slipped  from  my 
trembling  finge*rs:  my  eyes  fell  on  the  up- 
permost of  the  two.  The  address  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  good  friend  with  whom 
Rothsay  was  sailing. 

Just  as  I  had  been  speaking  of  Rothsay* 
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here  was  the  news  of  him  for  which  I  had 
asked! 

I  opened  the  letter  and  read  these  words : 

"  There  is,  I  fear,  but  little  hope  for  our 
friend — unless  this  girl  on  whom  he  has  set 
his  heart  can  (by  some  lucky  change  of  cir- 
eamstanoes)  become  his  wife.  He  has  tried 
to  master  his  weakness  ;  but  his  own  infatu- 
ation is  too  much  for  him.  He  is  really  and 
truly  in  a  state  of  despair.  Two  evenings 
since — to  give  you  a  melancholy  example  of 
what  I  mean — I  was  in  my  cabin,  when  I 
heard  the  alarm  of  a  man  overboard.  The 
man  was  Bothsay.  My  sailing-master,  seeing 
that  he  was  unable  to  swim,  jumped  into  the 
sea  and  rescued  him,  as  I  got  on  deck. 
Rothsay  declares  it  to  have  been  an  accident ; 
and  everybody  believes  him  but  myself.  I 
know  the  state  of  his  mind.  Don't  be 
alarmed  ;  I  will  have  him  well  looked  after ; 
and  I  won't  give  him  up  just  yet.  We  are 
still  bound  southward,  with  a  fair  wind.  If 
the  new  scenes  which  I  hope  to  show  him 
prove  to  be  of  no  avail,  I  must  reluctantly 
take  him  back  to  England.  In  that  case, 
which  I  don't  like  to  contemplate,  you  may 
see  him  again— perhaps  in  a  month's  time." 

He  might  return  in  a  month's  time- 
return  to  hear  that  he  had  lost  the  one 
friend,  on  whose  power  and  will  to  help  him 
he  might  have  relied.  If  I  failed  to  employ 
in  his  interests  the  short  interval  of  life 
still  left  to  me,  could  I  doubt  (after  what  I 
jnst  read)  what  the  end  would  bef  How 
coald  I  help  him  1  >  Oh,  God !  how  could  I 
help  him) 

Mrs.  Rymer  left  the  window,  and  returned 
to  the  chair  which  she  had  occupied  when  I 
£rst  received  her. 

"  Are  you  quieter  in  your  mind  now  t " 
she  asked. 

I  neither  answered  her  nor  looked  at 
her. 

Still  determined  to  reach  her  end,  she 
tried  again  to  force  her  unhappy  daughter 
on  me.  "  Will  you  consent,"  she  persisted, 
"to  see  Susan  t" 

If  she  had  been  a  little  nearer  to  me,  I 
am  afraid  I  should  have  struck  her.  **  You 
wretch  I "  I  said,  *'  do  you  know  that  I  am 
a  dying  man  t " 

"While  there's  life  there's  hope,"  Mrs. 
Rymer  remarked. 

I  ought  to  have  controlled  myself ;  but  it 
was  not  to  be  done. 

"Hope  of  your  daughter  being  my  rich 
widow  1"  I  asked. 

Her  bitter  answer  followed  instantly. 

"Even  then,"  she  said,  '* Susan  wouldn't 
marry  Rothsay." 


I  looked  at  her — I  repeated  the  words 
after  her :  "  Susan  wouldn't  marry  Rothsay." 

The  thought  burst  on  my  mind,  like  light 
bursting  on  the  eyes  of  a  man  restored  to 
sight.'  If  Susan  agreed  to  go  through  the 
form  of  marriage  with  a  dying  bridegroom, 
my  rich  widow  could  (and  would)  become 
Rothsay's  wife.  Once  more,  the  remembrance 
of  the  play  at  Rome  returned,  and  set  the 
last  embers  of  resolution  which  sickness  and 
suffering  had  left  to  me  in  a  flame.  The 
devoted  friend  of  that  imaginary  story  had 
counted  on  death  to  complete  his  generous 
purpose  in  vain  :  he  had  been  condemned  by 
the  tribunal  of  man,  and  had  been  reprieved. 
I — in  his  place,  and  with  his  self-sacrifice  in 
my  mind — might  found  a  firmer  trust  in  the 
future;  for  I  had  been  condemned  by  the 
tribunal  of  God. 

Encouraged  by  my  silence,  the  obstinate 
woman  persisted.  "Won't  you  even  send 
a  message  to  Susan  f  "  she  asked. 

Rashly,  madly,  without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation, I  answered : 

<'Go  back  to  Susan,  and  say  I  leave  it 
to  her:* 

Mrs.  Rymer  started  to  her  feet.  "You 
leave  it  to  Susan  to  be  your  wife,  if  she 
Ukes?" 

"I  do." 

"  And  if  she  consents  t " 

"  /  consent," 

In  two  weeks  and  a  day  from  that  time,, 
the  deed  was  done.  When  Rothsay  returned 
to  England,  he  would  ask  for  Susan — and  he 
would  find  my  virgin-widow  rich  and  free. 


SEVENTH  EPOCH. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  my  conduct,, 
let  me  say  this  in  justice  to  myself — I  was 
resolved  that  SUsan  should  not  be  deceived. 

Half  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Rymer  bad  left 
my  house,  I  wrote  to  her  daughter,  plainly 
revealing  the  motive  which  led  me  to  offer 
marriage,  solely  in  the  future  interest  of 
Rothsay  and  herself.  "If  you  refuse,"  I 
said,  in  conclusion,  "  you  may  depend  on  my 
understanding  you  and  feeling  for  you.  But, 
if  you  consent — then  I  have  a  favour  to  ask. 
Never  let  us  speak  to  one  another  of  the 
profanation  that  w^e  have  agreed  to  commit, 
for  your  faithful  lover's  sake." 

I  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Susan — 
too  high  an  opinion  as  it  seemed.    Her  reply 
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surprised  and  disappointed  me.      In  other 
words,  she  gave  her  consent. 

I  stipulated  that  the  marriage  should  be 
kept  strictly  secret,  for  a  certain  period.  In 
my  own  mind  I  decided  that  the  interval 
should  be  held  to  expire,  either  on  the  day 
of  my  death,  or  on  the  day  when  Rothsay 
returned. 

My  next  proceeding  was  to  write  in  con- 
fidence to  the  priest  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  in  an  earlier  part  of  these  pages. 
He  has  reasons  of  his  own  for  not  permitting 
me  to  disclose  the  motive  which  induced 
him  to  celebrate  my  marriage  privately  in 
the  chapel  at  Lord  Lepel's  housa  My 
uncle's  desire  that  I  should  try  change  of 
air,  as  offering  a  last  chance  of  recovery,  was 
known  to  my  medical  attendant,  and  served 
as  a  sutKcient  reason  (although  he  protested 
against  the  risk)  for  my  removal  to  the 
country.  I  was  carried  to  the  station,  and 
placed  on  a  bed — slung  by  ropes  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  a  saloon  carriage,  so  as  to  prevent  me 
from  feeling  •  the  vibration  when  the  train 
was  in  motion.  Faithful  Mrs.  Mozeen  Un- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  accompany  me.  I 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  refuse  compli- 
ance with  this  request,  in  justice  to  the  claims 
of  my  lord's  housekeeper;  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  undivided  authority 
in  the  household,  and  who  had  made  every 
preparation  for  my  comfort.  With  her  own 
hands,  Mrs.  Mozeen  packed  everything  that 
I  required,  including  the  medicines  prescribed 
for  the  occasion.  She  was  deeply  affected, 
poor  soul,  when  we  parted. 

I  bore  the  journey — ^happily  for  me  it  was 
a  short  one — better  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. For  the  first  few  days  that  followed, 
the  purer  air  of  the  country  seemed,  in  some 
degree,  to  revive  me.  But  the  deadly  sense 
of  weakness,  the  slow  sinking  of  the  vital 
power  in  me,  returned  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
the  marriage.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
at  night.  Only  Susan  and  her  mother  were 
present.  No  persons  in  the  house  but  our- 
selves had  the  faintest  suspicion  of  what  had 
happened. 

I  signed  my  new  will  (the  priest  and  Mrs. 
Rymer  being  the  witnesses)  in  my  bed  that 
night.  It  left  everything  that  I  possessed, 
excepting  a  legacy  to  Mrs.  Mozeen,  to  my 
wife. 

Obliged,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to  preserve 
appearances,  Susan  remained  at  the  lodge  as 
usual.  But  it  was  impossible  to  resist  her 
entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  attend  on  me,  for 
a  few  hours  daily,  as  assistant  to  the  regular 
niu'se.  When  she  was  alone  with  me,  and 
had  no  inquisitive  eyes  to  dread,  the  poor 


girl  shewed  a  depth  of  feeling,  which  I  was 
unable  to  reconcile  with  the  motives  that 
could  alone  have  induced  her  (as  I  then 
supposed)  to  consent  to  the  mockery  of  our 
marriage.  On  occasions  when  I  was  so  far 
able  to  resist  the  languor  that  oppressed  me 
as  to  observe  what  was  passing  at  my  bed- 
side— I  saw  Susan  look  at  me,  as  if  there 
wete  thoughts  in  her  pressing  for  utterance 
which  she  hesitated  to  express.  Once,  she 
herself  acknowledged  this. .  '*  1  have  so 
much  to  say  to  you,"  she  owned,  "  when  you 
are  stronger  and  fitter  to  hear  me."  At 
other  times,  her  nerves  seemed  to  be  shaken 
by  the  spectacle  of  my  sufferings.  Her  kind 
hands  trembled  and  made  mistakes,  when 
they  had  any  nursing  duties  to  perform  near 
me.  The  servants  noticing  her,  used  to  say, 
*'  That  pl^etty  girl  seems  to  be  the  most  awk- 
ward person  in  the  house."  On  the  day  that 
followed  the  ceremony  in  the  chapel,  this 
want  of  self-control  brought  about  an  acci- 
dent which  led  to  serious  results. 

In  removing  the  small  chest  which  held 
my  medicines  from  the  shelf  on  which  it  was 
placed,  Susan  let  it  drop  on  the  floor.  The 
two  full  bottles  still  left  were  so  completely 
shattered  that  not  even  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
contents  was  saved. 

Shocked  at  what  she  had  done,  the  poor 
girl  volunteered  to  go  herself  to  my  chemist 
in  London,  by  the  first  train.  I  refused  to 
allow  it.  What  did  it  matter  to  me  now,  if 
my  death  from  exhaustion  was  hastened  by 
a  day  or  two  ?  Why  need  my  life  be  pro- 
longed artificially  by  drugs^  when  I  had 
nothing  left  to  live  fori  An  excuse  for  me 
which  would  satisfy  others  was  easily  found. 
I  said  that  I  had  been  long  weary  of  physic, 
and  that  the  accident  had  decided  me  on 
refusing  to  take  more. 

.That  night  I  did  not  wake  quite  so  often 
as  usual.  When  she  came  to  me  the  next 
day,  Susan  noticed  that  I  looked  better. 
The  day  after,  the  other  nurse  made  the 
same  observation.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
I  was  able  to  leave  my  bed,  and  sit  by  the 
fireside,  while  Susan  tead  to  me.  Some 
mysterious  change  in  my  health  had  com- 
pletely falsified  the  pi*ediction  of  the  medical 
men.  I  sent  to  London  for  my  doctor — and 
told  him  that  the  improvement  in  me  had 
begun  on  the  day  when  I  left  off  taking  my 
remedies.     **  Can  you  explain  it  t "  I  asked. 

He  answered  that  no  such  "  resurrection 
from  the  dead"  (as  he  called  it)  had  ever 
happened  in  his  long  experience.  On  leaving 
me,  he  asked  for  the  latest  prescriptions  that 
had  been  written.  1  inquired  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  them.     "  1  mean  to  go  to 
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the  chemist,"  he  replied,  ''and  to  satisfy 
myself  that  your  medicines  have  been  pro- 
perly made  up." 

I  owed  it  to  Mrs.  Mozeen's  true  interest 
in  me,  to  tell  her  what  had  happened.  The 
same  day  I  wrote  to  her.  I  also  mentioned 
what  the  doctor  had  said,  and  asked  her  to 
call  on  him,  and  ascertain  if  the  prescrip- 
tions had  been  shown  to  the  chemist,  and  if 
any  mistake  had  been  made. 

A  more  innocently  intended  letter  than 
this  never  was  written.  And  yet  there  are 
people  who  have  declared  that  it  was  in- 
spired by  suspicion  of  Mrs.  Mozeen ! 


EIGHTH  EPOCH. 

Whether  I  was  so  weakened  by  illness  as 
to  be  incapable  of  giving  my  mind  to  more 
than  one  subject  for  reflection  at  a  time  (that 
subject  being  now  the  extraordinary  recovery 
of  my  health) — or  whether  I  wias  pre-occupied 
by  the  effort,  which  I  was  in  honour  bound 
to  make,  to  resist  the  growing  attraction  to 
me  of  Sasan's  society — I  cannot  presume  to 
say.  This  only  I  know  :  when  the  discovery 
of  the  terrible  position  towards  Rothsay  in 
which  I  now  stood,  suddenly  overwhelmed 
me,  an  interval  of  some  days  had  passed. 
I  cannot  account  for  it.  I  can  only  say — so 
it  was. 

Susan  was  in  the  room.  I  was  wholly 
unable  to  hide  from  her  the  sudden  change 
of  colour  which  betrayed  the  horror  that  had 
overpowered  me.  She  said  anxiously,  *'  What 
has  frightened  you  1 " 

I  don't  think  I  heard  her.  The  play  was 
in  my  memory  again — the  fatal  play,  which 
had  wound  itself  into  the  texture  of  Koth- 
aay's  life  and  mine.  In  vivid  remembrance, 
I  saw  once  more  the  dramatic  situation  of 
the  first  act,  and  shrank  from  the  reflection 
of  it  in  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  my 
friend  and  myself. 

''What  has  frightened  youl''  Susan  re- 
peated. 

I  answered  in  one  word — I  whispered  his 
name:  " Rothsay  1'' 

She  looked  at  me  in  innocent  surprise. 
''Has  he  met  with  some  misfortune?''  she 
asked  quietly. 

"  Misfortune  "—did  she  call  it?  Had  I 
not  said  enough  to  disturb  her  tranquillity 
in  mentioning  Rothsay 's  name?  "I  am 
living  !  "  I  said.  "  Living — and  likely  to 
Hve  I " 


Her  answer  expressed  fervent  gratituda 
"  Thank  God  for  it  1 " 

I  looked  at  her,  astonished  as  she  had  been 
astonished  when  she  looked  at  me. 

"Susan,  Susan,"  I  cried — "must  I  own 
it  ?     I  love  you  !  " 

She  came  nearer  to  me  with  timid  pleasure 
in  her  eyes — with  the  first  faint  light  of  a 
smile  playing  round  her  lips. 

*'  You  say  it  very  strangely,"  she  mur- 
mured. "  Surely,  my  dear  one,  you  ought  to 
love  me?  Since  the  first  day  when  you 
gave  me  my  French  lesson — havn't  I  loved 
You  ? " 

*'  You  love  »w  ?  "  I  repeated.     "  Have  you 

read ? "     My  voice  failed  me  ;  I  could 

say  no  more. 

She  turned  pale.  "Read — ^what?"  she 
asked. 

"  My  letter." 

"  What  letter  ? " 

"  The  letter  I  wrote  to  you  before  we  were 
married." 

Am  I  a  coward  ?  The  bare  recollection  of 
what  followed  that  reply  makes  me  tremble. 
Time  has  passed.  I  am  a  new  man  now ; 
my  health  is  restored ;  my  happiness  is 
assured  :  I  ought  to  be  able  to  write  on. 
No :  it  is  not  to  be  done.  Does  the  man 
live,  who  in  my  place  could  record  the  suf- 
fering that  I  innocently,  most  innocently, 
inflicted  on  the  sweetest  and  truest  of  women? 
Nothing  saved  us  from  a  parting  as  absolute 
as  the  parting  that  follows  death,  but  the 
confession  that  had  been  wrung  from  me  at 
a  time  when  my  motive  spoke  for  itself. 
The  artless  avowal  of  her  affection  had  been 
justified,  had  been  honoured,  by  the  words 
which  laid  my  heart  at  her  feet  when  I  said 

"  I  love  you." 

»  »  »  « 

She  had  risen  to  leave  ma  In  a  last 
look,  we  had  silently  resigned  ourselves  to 
wait,  apart  from  each  other,  for  the  day  of 
reckoning  that  must  follow  Rothsay's  re- 
turn— ^when  we  heard  the  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels  on  the  drive  that  led  to  the  house. 
In  a  minute  more,  the  man  himself  entered 
the  room. 

He  looked  first  at  Susan — then  at  me. 
In  both  of  us  he  saw  the  traces  that  told  of 
agitation  endured,  but  not  yet  composed. 
Worn  and  weary  he  waited,  hesitating,  near 
the  door. 

"  Am  I  intruding  ? "  he  asked. 

"  We  were  thinking  of  you,  and  speaking 
of  you,"  I  replied,  "just  before  you  came 
in." 

**We?'*    he    repeated,    turning    towards 
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Susan  once  more.  Aftei*  a  pause,  he  offered 
me  his  hand — and  drew  it  back. 

**You  don't  shake  hands  with  me,*'  he 
said. 

"  I  am  waiting,  Rothsay,  until  I  know 
that  we  are  the  same  firm  friends  as  ever." 

For  the  third  time  he  looked  at  Susan. 
"Will  you  shake  hands?"  he  asked. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  cordially.  "  May  I 
stay  here?"  she  said,  addressing  herself  to 
me. 

In  my  situation  at  that  moment,  I  under- 
stood the  generous  purpose  that  animated 
her.  But  she  had  suffered  enough  already 
— I  led  her  gently  to  the  door.  "  It  will  be 
better,"  I  whispered,  "if  you  will  wait 
down  stairs  in  the  library."  She  hesitated. 
"  What  will  they  say  in  the  house  ? "  she 
objected,  thinking  of  the  servants,  and  of 
the  humble  position  which  she  was  still 
supposed  to  occupy.  "It  matters  nothing 
what  they  say,  now,"  I  told  her.    She  left  us. 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  private  under- 
standing between  you,"  Rothsay  said,  when 
we  were  alone. 

"  You  shall  hear  what  it  is,"  I  answered. 
."  But  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  if  I 
speak  first  of  myself." 

"  Are  you  alluding  to  your  health  %  " 

"Yes." 

"  Quite  needless,  Lepel.  I  met  your  doctor 
this  morning.  I  know  that  a  council  of 
physicians  decided  you  would  die  before  the 
year  was  out." 

He  paused  there. 

"  And  they  proved  to  be  wrong,"  I  added. 

"They  might  have  proved  to  be  right," 
Rothsay  rejoined,  "  but  for  the  accident  which 
spilt  your  medicine,  and  the  despair  of  your- 
self which  decided  you  on  taking  no  more." 

I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  understood 
him.  "Do  you  assert,"  I  said,  "that  my 
medicine  would  have  killed  me,  if  I  had 
taken  the  rest  of  it  ? " 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would." 

"  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  % " 

<*Let  me  have  your  explanation  first.  I 
was  not  prepared  to  find  Susan  in  your 
room.  I  was  surprised  to  see  traces  of  tears 
in  her  face.  Something  has  happened  in 
my  absence.     Am  I  concerned  in  it  1" 

"You  are." 

I  said  it  quietly — in  full  possession  of 
myself.  The  trial  of  fortitude  through 
which  I  had  already  passed  seemed  to  have 
blunted  my  customary  sense  of  feeling.  I 
approached  the  disclosure  which  I  was  now 
bound  to  make  with  steady  resolution,  re- 
signed to  the  worst  that  could  happen  when 
the  truth  was  known. 


"  Do  you  remember  the  time,"  I  resumed, 
*'  when  I  was  so  eager  to  serve  you  that  I 
proposed  to  make  Susan  your  wife  by  making 
her  rich  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  remember  asking  me  if  I  was 
thinking  of  the  play  we  saw  together  at 
Rome?  Is  the  story  as  present  to  your 
mind  now,  as  it  was  then?" 

"  Quite  as  present." 

"  You  asked  if  I  was  performing  the  part 
of  the  Marquis — and  if  you  were  the  Count. 
Rothsay !  the  devotion  of  that  ideal  char- 
acter to  his  friend  has  been  my  devotion; 
his  conviction  tliat  his  death  would  justify 
what  he  had  done  for  his  friend's  sake,  has 
been  vny  conviction;  and  as  it  ended  with 
him,  so  it  has  ended  with  me — his  terrible 
position  is  my  terrible  position  towards  you, 
at  this  moment." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  Rothsay  asked  .sternly. 

I  passed  over  that  first  outbreak  of  his 
anger  in  silence. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  married 
Susan  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"  Bear  this  in  mind,"  I  said.  "  When  I 
married  her,  I  was  doomed  to  death.  Nay 
more.  In  your  interests — as  God  is  my 
witness — I  welcomed  death." 

He  ste2)ped  up  to  me,  in  silence,  and  raised 
his  hand  with  a  threatening  gesture. 

That  action  at  once  deprived  me  of  my 
self-possession.  I  spoke  with  the  ungovern- 
able rashness  of  a  boy. 

"  Carry  out  your  intention,"  I  said. 
"Insult  me." 

His  hand  dropped. 

"  Insult  me,"  I  repeated  ;  "  it  is  one  way 
out  of  the  unendurable  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed.  You  may  trast  me  to  chal- 
lenge you.  Duels  are  still  fought  on  the 
Continent ;  I  will  follow  you  abroad  ;  I  will 
choose  pistols  ;  I  will  take  care  that  we  fight 
on  the  fatal  foreign  system ;  and  I  will  pur- 
posely miss  you.  Make  her  what  I  intended 
her  to  be — my  rich  widow." 

He  looked  at  me  attentively. 

"  Is  tJvat  your  refuge  ? "  he  asked,  scorn- 
fully. "  No !  I  won't  help  you  to  conmiit 
suicide." 

God  forgive  me !  I  was  possessed  by  a 
spirit  of  reckless  despair ;  I  did  my  best  to 
provoke  him. 

"  Reconsider  your  decision,"  I  said ;  "  and 
remember — you  tried  to  commit  suicide 
yourself." 

He  turned  quickly  to  the  door,  as  if  he 
distrusted  his  own  powers  of  self-control. 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  Susan,"  he  said, 
keeping  his  back  turned  on  me. 
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"  You  will  find  her  in  the  library." 

He  left  me. 

I  went  to  the  window.  I  opened  it,  and 
let  the  cold  wintry  air  blow  over  my  burning 
head.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  at  the 
window.  There  came  a  time  when  I  saw 
Rothsay  on  the  house  steps.  He  walked 
rapidly  towards  the  park  gate.  His  head 
was  down;  he  never  once  looked  back  at 
the  room  in  which  he  had  left  me. 

As  he  passed  out  of  my  sight,  I  felt  a 
hand  laid  gently  on  my  shoulder.  Susan 
had  returned  to  me. 

"  He  will  not  come  back,"  she  said.  "  Try 
stiU  to  remember  him  as  your  old  friend. 
He  asks  you  to  forgive  and  forget.'' 

She  had  made  the  peace  between  us.  I 
was  deeply  touched;  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  I  looked  at  her.  She  kissed  me  on 
the  forehead,  and  went  out.  I  afterwards 
asked  what  had  passed  between  them  when 
Rothsay  spoke  with  her  in  the  library.  She 
never  has  told  me  what  they  said  to  each 
other ;  and  she  never  will.     She  is  right. 

Liter  in  the  day,  I  was  told  that  Mrs. 
Rymer  had  called,  and  wished  to  ''  pay  her 
respects." 

I  refused  to  see  her.  Whatever  claim  she 
might  have  otherwise  had  on  my  consider- 
ation had  been  forfeited  by  the  infamy  of 
her  conduct,  when  she  intercepted  my  letter 
to  Susan.  Her  sense  of  injury,  on  receiving 
my  message,  was  expressed  in  writing,  and 
was  sent  to  me  the  same  evening.  The  last 
sentence  in  her  letter  was  characteristic  of 
the  woman. 

"However  your  pride  may  despise  me," 
she  wrote,  '*  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the 
rise  in  life  that  I  have  always  desired.  You 
may  refuse  to  see  me — but  you  can't  prevent 
my  being  the  mother-in-law  of  a  gentleman." 


Soon  afterwards,  I  received  a  visit  which 
I  had  hardly  ventured  #to  expect.  Busy  as 
he  was  in  London,  my  doctor  came  to  see 
me.    He  was  not  in  his  usual  good  spirits. 

'*  I  hope  you  don't  bring  me  any  bad 
news,"  I  said. 

"You  shall  judge  for  yourself,"  he  replied. 
"  I  come  from  Mr.  Rothsay,  to  say  for  him 
what  he  in  not  able  to  say  for  himself." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"He  has  left  England." 

"  For  any  purpose  that  you  know  of  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  has  sailed  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion of  rescue — I  ought  rather  to  call  it  the 
forlorn  hope — which  is  to  search  for  the  lost 
explorers  in  Central  Australia." 


In  other  words,  he  had  gone  to  seek  death 
in  the  fatal  footsteps  of  Burke  and  Wills. 
I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak. 

The  doctor  saw  that  there  was  a  reason 
for  my  silence,  and  that  he  would  do  well 
not  to  notice  it.     He  chauged  the  subject. 

"May  I  ask,"  he  said,  "if  you  have 
heard  from  the  servants  left  in  charge  at 
your  house  in  London  1 " 

''  Has  anything  happened  t " 

"  Something  has  happened  which  they  are 
evidently  afraid  to  tell  you;  knowing  the 
high  opinion  which  you  have  of  Mrs.  Mozeen. 
She  has  suddenly  quitted  your  service,  and 
has  goue,  nobody  knows  where.  I  have 
taken  charge  of  a  letter  which  she  left  for 
yoa" 

He  handed  me  the  letter.  As  soon  as  I 
had  recovered  myself,  I  looked  at  it. 

There  was  this  inscription  on  the  address  : 
— "For  my  good  master,  to  wait  until  he 
returns  home." 

The  few  lines  in  the  letter  itself  ran 
thus  :  —  "  Distressing  circumstances  oblige 
me  to  leave  you,  sir,  and  do  not  permit  me 
to  enter  into  particulara  In  asking  your 
pardon,  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kindness,  and  my  fervent  prayers  for  your 
welfare." 

That  was  all.  The  date  had  a  special 
interest  for  ma  Mrs.  Mozeen  had  written 
on  the  day  when  she  must  have  received 
my  letter — the  letter  which  has  already 
appeared  in  these  pages. 

"  Is  there  really  nothing  known  of  the 
poor  woman's  motives? "  I  asked. 

"  There  are  two  explanations  suggested," 
the  doctor  informed  me.  "One  of  them, 
which  is  offered  by  your  female  servants, 
seems  to  me  absurd.  They  declare  that 
Mrs.  Mozeen,  at  her  mature  age,  was  in  love 
with  the  young  man  who  is  your  footman  ! 
It  is  even  asserted  that  she  tried  to  recom- 
mend herself  to  him,  by  speaking  of  the 
money  which  she  expected  to  bring  to  the 
man  who  would  make  her  his  wife.  The 
footman's  reply,  informing  her  that  he  was 
already  engaged  to  be  married,  is  alleged  to 
be  the  cause  which  has  driven  her  from  your 
house." 

I  begged  that  the  doctor  would  not 
trouble  himself  to  repeat  more  of  what  my 
women  servant*  had  said.  "  If  the  other 
explanation,"  I  added,  "  is  equally  unworthy 
of  notice " 

"  The  other  explanation,"  the  doctor  inter- 
posed, "  comes  from  Mr.  Rothsay,  and  is  of 
a  very  serious  kind." 

Rothsay 's  opinion  demanded  my  respect. 
"  What  view  does  he  take  ?  "  I  inquired. 

B  B  2 
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*^  A  view  that  startles  me/'  the  doctor 
said.  **  You  remember  my  telling  you  of 
the  interest  he  took  in  your  symptoms,  and 
in  the  remedies  I  had  employed )  Well  I 
Mr.  Rothsay  accounts  for  the  incomprehen- 
sible recovery  of  your  health,  by  asserting 
that  poison — probably  administered  in  small 
quantities,  and  intermitted  at  intervals  in 
fear  of  discovery — has  been  mixed  with 
your  medicine;  and  he  asserts  that  the 
guilty  person  is  Mrs.  Mo^en.'' 

It  was  impossible  that  I  could  openly 
express  the  indignation  that  I  felt  on  hearing 
this.  My  position  towards  Kothsay  forced 
me  to  restrain  myself. 

"  May  I  ask,"  the  doctor  continued,  "  if 
Mrs.  Mozeen  was  aware  that  she  had  a 
legacy  to  expect  at  your  death  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 

"  Has  she  a  brother  who  is  one  of  the  dis- 
pensers employed  by  your  chemists  1 " 

"  Yes." 

''Did  she  know  that  I  doubted  if  my 
prescriptions  had  been  properly  prepared, 
and  that  I  intended  to  make  in(]uiriesf '' 

"  I  wrote  to  her  myself  on  the  subject." 

"  Do  you  think  her  brother  told  her  that 
I  was  referred  to  Aim,  when  I  went  to  the 
chemists)" 


'*  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  her 
brother  did." 

''Can  you  at  least  tell  me  when  she 
received  your  letter?" 

"  She  must  have  received  it  on  the  daj 
when  she  left  my  house." 

The  doctor  rose  with  a  grave  face.  "  These 
are  rather  extraordinary  coincidences,"  he 
remarked. 

I  merely  replied,  "Mrs.  Mozeen  is  as 
incapable  of  poisoning  as  I  am." 

The  doctor  wished  me  good  morning. 

I  repeat  here  my  conviction  of  my  house- 
keeper's innocence.  I  protest  against  the 
cruelty  which  accuses  her.  And,  whatever 
may  have  been  her  motive  in  suddenly 
leaving  my  service,  I  declare  that  she  still 
possesses  my  sympathy  and  esteem,  and  I 
invite  her  to  return  to  me  if  she  ever  sees 
these  lines. 

I  have  only  to  add,  by  way  of  postscript, 
that  we  have  heard  of  the  safe  return  of  the 
expedition  of  rescue.  Time,  as  my  wife  and 
I  both  hope,  may  yet  convince  Rothsay  that 
he  will  not  be  wrong  in  counting  on  Susan's 
love — ^the  love  of  a  sister. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  possess  a  memorial 
of  our  absent  friend.  We  have  bought  his 
picture. 


THE  END. 
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By  Hugh  Conway,  Author  of  "Called  Back." 


CJHAPTERXrV. 

"  HOPE  SPBINQS  ETEBNAL." 

|BTKR  Beatrice  had  left 
the  drawing'TOom  Frank 
stood  motionlesB  for  a 
couple  of  miautee.  He 
could  not  at  onoe  realise 
his  position.  In  a  dim 
indiBtinct  way  he  saw 
what  a  mighty  change  his 
failure  must  make  in  his 
life,  but  he  absolutely  shrank  from  calling 
Dp  a  finished  picture  of  what  be  fancied 
Us  fatore  life  must  be,  uncoloured  by  the 
lore  which  he  had  by  now  learned  to  look 
upon  as  indispensable  to  making  the  picture 
a  pleasing  one. 

He  could  not  understand  it.  He  could  not 
believe  it  Frank  Oarruthera,  although  per- 
fectly able  to  value  himself  fairly,  was  no 
coxcomb,  ready  to  fancy  every  little  act  of 
kindness  or  polite  attention  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  an  evidence  of  a  conBuming  passion 
For  himself.  Although  for  weeks  he  had 
been  making  veiled  love  to  Beatrice,  there 
was  no  one  action  of  hers  to  which  he  could 
point  and  say  "  that  gave  me  hope  and  led 
me  on."  He  had  not  felt  her  band  linger  in 
bis  own.  He  had  not  seen  a  sudden  blush 
dye  her  cheek  as  he  drew  near.  He  had  not 
csaght  those  earnest  grey  eyes  fixed  upon 
bim  with  a  meaning  which  lovers  readily 
guess.  It  was  perhaps  the  very  absence  of 
anything  approaching  coquetry  and  encour- 
igement  which  to  Frank  had  made  the  girl 
90  well  worth  the  winning. 

Nevertheless,  there  waa  something — he 
wnld  not,  dared  not  particularise — something 
in  ber  manner,  more  especially  during  the 
L&st  few  days,  which  had,  well,  to  say  the 
least,  been  of  great   comfort  to   him.     He 


fancied,  it  may  have  been  but  fancy,  there 
was  a  change  in  the  way  in  which  she  spoke 
to  bim — perhaps  in  the  way  in  which  she 
looked  at  him.  Yes,  there  must  have  been 
something,  for,  although  he  did  not  put  the 
■  thought  into  words,  C'arruthers  knew,  that 
had  Beatrice  been  the  same  to  him  as  in  the 
early  days  of  their  acquaintance,  no  love  of 
his,  however  dominant,  could  have  forced  him 
to  put  the  question  he  had  just  put  with  such 
a  sorry,  anc^  it  may  be,  unforeseen  result.  The 
man's  half  cynical  exterior  hid  a  proud  and 
sensitive  nature.  Had  hope  been  entirely 
absent  he  would  not  have  bured  his  heart  to 
the  woman  he  loved  best  in  the  world. 

Even  in  the  first  bitterness  of  defeat  he 
did  not  blame  her.  That  all  was  ended  and 
over  he  never  doubted.  His  feelings  were 
those  of  bewilderment.  He  could  not  under- 
stond  it ;  could  see  no  reason  for  this  sum- 
mary and  without-appeal  rejection  of  his  love. 

"  I  must  go  and  think  it  all  over,"  he 
muttered.  "  I  can't  think  here,  in  this  room 
where  the  perfume  of  her  dress  still  lingers." 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  a  flower  which 
must  have  fallen  from  her  dress.  He  took  a 
glove  which  was  lying  on  the  piano. 

"  What  a  leveller  love  is,"  he  said  grimly ; 
"one  laughs  at  the  idiotic  proceedings  of 
others,  and  when  one's  own  time  comes  does 
just  the  same.  A  glove  I  A  flower  I  Con- 
ventional emblems,  lacking  even  originality. 
What  a  fool  lam!" 

Nevertheless  he  kept  them  both,  and  no 
doubt  derived  as  much  comfort  from  them  as 
the  possession  of  such  things  is  supposed  to 
give. 

After  this  he  took  bis  hat,  and,  forgetting 
all  about  the  dinner-party,  went  out  into  the 
garden  to  think.  In  spite  of  his  assumed 
calm  he  must  have  been  strongly  moved,  for 
he  commenced  his  operation  of  thinking  by 
digging  his  heel  into  the  immaculate  gravel 
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path  so  viciously  that  the  large  roller  was 
needed  for  half  an  hour  the  next  morning  in 
order  to  smooth  matters  down.  Then,  ashamed 
of  this  burst  of  passion,  he  walked  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and,  regardless  of 
October  dews  and  chilly  air,  threw  himself 
on  a  seat  and  strove  to  account  for  what  had 
happened,  and  to  determine  its  result  so  far 
as  his  own  future  ^as  concerned. 

But  think  as  he  would,  and  we  may  pre- 
sume his  brain  was  a  clever  and  able  one, 
Mr.  Carruthers  could  only  get  to  three  con- 
clusions, unsatisfactory  when  taken  singly, 
and,  of  course,  trebly  so  in  the  aggregate. 
Firstly,  he  was  more  in  love  with  Beatrice 
than  ever.  Secondly,  he  could  not  understand 
why  she  had  refused  him.  Thirdly,  having 
once  asked  a  woman  to  be  his  wife  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  repeat  the  question. 

"  No,  I  won't  grovel,"  said  Frank.  "  Most 
fellows  seem  to  grovel  when  they  are  in  love. 
Hang  it,  I  won't !  I'll  be  original  in  that 
respect  if  I  have  to  cut  my  heart  out." 

These  remarks  were  of  course  applicable 
to  conclusion  number  three — a  conclusion  at 
which  love  always  laughs.  Given  a  prouder 
man  than  Mr.  Can^uthers,  and  as  hopelessly 
in  love  with  a  woman,  that  woman,  if  she 
wished,  might  have  a  fresh  declaration  of 
undying  passion  every  week  in  the  year.  Oh, 
yes — all  lovers  can  "  grovel "  if  needs  be. 

By  and  by  a  curious  whim  seized  this 
particular  lover.  He  would  go  down  and 
see  Sylvanus  Mordle.  Not  that  he  wished 
to  unbosom  his  woes  to  the  curate — that 
would  be  grovelling  with  a  vengeance — but 
there  seemed  a  certain  grim  propriety  in 
seeking  and  sitting  with  the  other  man  who 
was  rowing  in  the  same  boat,  or,  to  put  it 
{X^etically,  the  man  whose  barque  of  joy  had 
been  wrecked  upon  the  same  rock  as  his  own. 
Besides,  Mordle  would  be  sure  to  talk  about 
Miss  Clausen — he  always  did.  "What  a 
fool  I  am  !  "  said  Frank  more  bitterly  than 
ever.  Nevertheless,  he  walked  down  to  the 
curate's  lodgings. 

Mr.  Mordle  lodged  in  one  of  a  row  of  new 
houses  which  a  sanguine  builder  had  erected 
on  a  plot  of  ground  not  far  from  the  church. 
When  these  houses  were  first  built  the 
villagers  expressed  their  wonder  as  to  who 
would  inhabit  them.  They  were  red  brick 
houses  with  freestone  dressings — the  kind  of 
houses  classified  as  "  genteel  "  residences. 
As  such,  they  were  a  cut  above  the  villagers, 
and  many  cuts — quite  a  gash,  in  fact — below 
the  "  families  of  position."  As  half  of  the 
houses  are  empty  to  this  day  the  builder  has 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  villagers'  wonder. 

When   Frank  was   shown  into  his  room 


Mordle  jumped  up  and  greeted  him  cheer- 
fully. "Hallo!"  he  jerked  out.  "You 
here?     Why,  what's  up]" 

"  I  only  came  for  a  smoke  and  a  chat." 

"Thought  you  had  every  one — all  the 
swells: — up  at  the  house  to-night." 

Frank  started.  "  1  quite  forgot  them,"  he 
said  with  lack  of  caution  unusual  to  him. 

"  Forgot  them  1  How  shocked  Horace 
will  be — how  grieved  Herbert.  No  matter. 
Here  you  are." 

Whilst  speaking,  the  curate  bustled  about. 
He  opened  a  drawer,  took  out  a  box  of  cigars, 
then  shut  the  drawer  with  a  bang.  He 
opened  a  cupboard,  took  out  a  bottle  of 
whiskey,  then  slammed  the  cupboard  door. 
He  slapped  the  cigars,  the  whiskey,  a  water 
bottle,  and  a  glass  on  the  table  in  front  of 
Frank,  and  waited  for  him  to  help  himself. 

But  Mr.  Carruthers  sat  silent  and  motion- 
less. He  was  looking  at  Mordle,  who  was 
still  bronzed  by  the  sun,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
•  an  aggressively  rude  state  of  health.  He 
wondered  if  the  curate  felt  as  wretched  when 
Beatrice  refused  him  as  he,  Frank  Carruthers, 
did  at  that  moment.  If  so,  and  if  Sylvanus 
had  really  conquered  his  disappointment,  he 
was  more  of  a  man  than  his  visitor,  and  a£ 
such  entitled  to  respect.  He  got  so  deep 
into  these  speculations  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  curate's  curious  glances. 

"  Look  here,  Carruthers,"  said  Mordle 
briskly.  "  You  forget  a  dinner-party.  You 
come  to  chat  and  smoke  with  me.  You 
don't  smoke  —  you  don't  chat.  What's 
up?" 

"Nothing."  Frank  roused  himself  and 
took  a  cigar. 

*  *  Nothing  I ' '  said  the  curate.  "  That  means 
everything." 

"  Well  then,  everything." 

"  And  everything,  as  I  take  it,  means — ^tell 
me  what  it  means,  Carruthers.  May  I  wish 
you  joy  ?  " 

There  was  a  lump  in  Sylvanus's  throat, 
but  he  choked  it  down  manfully.  Frank 
wondered  at  the  curate's  quickness  in  guessr 
ing.  Men  in  love  always  wonder  at  the 
preternatural  gift  of  detection  with  which 
their  friends  seem  endowed. 

"  May  I  wish  you  joy ! "  reiterated  Mordle. 

"  You  may  wish  what  you  like ;  but  the 
truth  is  we  are  partners  in  misfortune." 

«  You  have  tried  1 " 

"And  failed."  Frank  rapped  the  words 
out  sharply.  Mordle  looked  the  picture  of 
surprise.  He  held  his  hand  out  to  his 
visitor. 

"  Hang  it ! "  said  Frank.  "  I  don't  want 
pity.     If  you  bore  it,  I  suppose  I  can." 
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"  Our  cases  are  different.  You  felt  certain 
of  success." 

"  Did  II  If  so,  it  was  only  one  of  the 
delusions  natural  to  a  man  of  my  aga" 

"  Explain." 

"  The  older  you  grow  the  more  liable  you 
are  to  delusions.  A  man  between  thirty 
and  forty  more  easily  deludes  himself  into 
believing  that  a  woman  loves  him  than  a  boy 
of  twenty  does." 

"Ha!"  said  Mordle.  "All  new  to  me, 
this.  Let  me  think  it  over."  The  curate 
loved  an  argument  of  this  sort.  Presently 
he  looked  up. 

"That's  all— rot  1"  he  said.  "Boy  of 
twenty — modest  and  good — can't  see  any 
reason  for  a  woman's  loving  him.  Man  of 
thirty  or  forty — successful  in  life,  say — 
measured  his  strength  against  his  fellows' — 
can't  help  feeling  he's  quite  worth  being 
loved.     See  how  fallacious  your  argument." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Frank ;  "  it  doesn't 
matter  which  way  you  take  it." 

*'  I  say,"  continued  Mordle,  laying  his  hand 
on  Frank's  shoulder.  "  Listen  to  my  advice. 
Don't  you  take  *  No  '  for  an  answer." 

"  I'll  ask  no  woman  twice  to  be  my  wife," 
said  Frank,  with  conclusion  number  three 
fresh  in  his  mind. 

"You  might  ask  this  one  twenty  times 
and  feel  happy  if  you  got  her  then.  But 
twenty  times  won't  be  needed.  She  loves 
you  now,  Carruthers." 

"  What  folly  you  talk  ! " 

"  I  don't — I  never  talk  folly.  I  have  seen 
you  together.  I  have  watched  her  as  closely 
as  I  watch  one  of  my  flock  who  leans  towards 
dissent.  I  have  seen  what  you  haven't  seen, 
and  again  I  say,  don't  take  '  No '  for  an 
answer." 

"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  said 
Frank.  All  the  same  the  old  proverb  about 
the  looker  on  and  the  game  came  to  his 
mind.  Under  some  circumstances  there  is 
much  solace  to  be  got  out  of  proverbs. 

They  talked  of  something  else,  but  as  it 
always  does  when  a  man  is  in  love,  that 
something  else  veered  round  ever  to  the  one 
thing.  At  last  Frank  threw  the  end  of  his 
cigar  away  and  bade  the  curate  good-night. 
Mordle's  .emphatic  cheery  assertion  that  he 
onght  not  to  despair  had  done  him  good, 
although  he  still  swore  he  would  not  "grovel" 
and  ask  again. 

His  guest  having  left  him  Sylvanus  drew 
himself  up  and  patted  his  chest  approvingly. 
''It  was  magnanimous,  very  magnanimous," 
be  said,  "  to  help  a  rival  like  that.  But  I 
am  thoroughly  cured,  so  could  afford  to 
do  it." 


He  always  told  himself  he  was  cured. 
Perhaps  he  was.  All  the  same  the  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Mordle  is  a  bachelor  to  this  day. 

Frank  went  back  to  Hazlewood  House, 
and  apologised  for  his  strange  absence  as 
best  he  could.  He  had  been  seized  with  a 
splitting  headache  and  compelled  to  seek 
fresh  air.  Strange  to  say  a  splitting  head- 
ache had  also  driven  Miss  Clauson,  not  into 
the  fresh  air,  but  to  her  room.  "  Thunder 
in  the  air,  no  doubt,"  said  Herbert,  the  most 
unsuspicious  of  men. 

About  half  past  eleven  the  last  of  the 
guests  departed.  Mr.  Turner,  believing  Lord 
Kelston's  friend  to  be  an  aristocratic  Chris- 
tian of  the  most  orthodox  type,  bade  him  an 
effusive  good-night,  little  dreaming  of  the 
insults  he  had  been  heaping  upon  his  head. 
Horace  and  Herbert  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as 
their  Jew-hating  guest  left  the  house.  They 
had  too  much  sense  to  think  of  apologising 
for  the  mishap — they  merely  doubled  their 
civility  to  the  eminent  Israelite.  At  last  every 
one  had  said  good-bye,  and  the  shutting 
up  began. 

Frank  in  a  moody  sullen  way  watched 
Horace  and  Herbert  as  they  went  from 
window  to  window  trying  shutters  and  bars 
and  bolts.  He  did  not  smile  even  when 
Horace  gi'avely  and  deliberately  counted  the 
forks  and  spoons  in  Whittaker's  basket — the 
extra  plate  given  out  for  dinner-parties — 
whilst  Herbert  blended  together  two  half- 
emptied  bottles  of  sherry  and  made  one  full 
one.  The  domestic  duties  were  at  last 
finished ;  the  bottles  locked  up ;  the  spoons 
and  forks  snugly  tucked  up  in  little  chamois- 
leather  bags,  ready  to  be  put  to  rest  in  the 
safe  until  again  wanted.  Horace  and  Herbert 
looked  at  Frank. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  bed  now,  or  would  you 
like  to  stay  up  longer  ?  " 

Frank  started  out  of  his  reverie.  He  did 
not  feel  in  the  least  inclined  for  bed.  "  If 
you  don't  mind,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  into  the 
library  and  write  some  letters.  The  fresh 
air  has  made  me  so  wide-awake  that  I  sha'n't 
be  able  to  sleep  for  a  long  time." 

They  did  mind,  of  course ;  but  were  too 
polite  to  say  so.  Whittaker  was  ordered  to 
take  the  lamp  into  the  library,  and  Frank 
bade  his  cousins  good-night. 

"Please  turn  the  wick  down  low  before 
you  blow  it  out,"  said  Horace. 

"  And,"  entreated  Herbert,  "  would  you 
mind  turning  the  hearthrug  upside  down 
when  you  leave  the  room  f  It  makes  it  last 
so  much  longer." 

Frank  promised,  wondering  the  while  why 
the  constitution  of  a  hearthrug  was  such  that 
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the  night  and  early  morning  air  impaired  it. 
Then  he  sought  the  library,  closed  the  door, 
and  was  alone  with  his  own  thoughts. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  recapitulate  these. 
We  have  had  them  all  before,  and  they  grew 
no  more  cheerful.  Even  Mr.  Carruthers  got 
tired  of  them  at  last,  and  to  break  the 
monotony  made  a  pretence  of  writing  a  letter, 
to  a  friend.  But  the  sight  of  pen  and  paper 
woke  a  strong  temptation  to  say  again  by 
their  aid  all  he  had  already  said  to  Beatrice, 
as  well  as  all  he  meant  to  say  when  cut  so 
suddenly  short.  But  his  pride  would  not 
allow  him  to  break  so  quickly  his  resolution 
number  three. 

Then  he  tried  to  read.  Naturally  he 
turned  to  poetry.  All  lovers  turn  to  it  as 
inevitably  as  a  duck  does  to  water.  He 
took  Tennyson  from  the  shelf,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  sympathised  with  the  ill- 
used  egotistical  hero  of  Lockaley  Hall.  After 
this  he  chanced  upon  a  volume  of  Mrs. 
Browning's,  and  read  all  about  the  poet  who, 
although  so  passionately  in  love  with  Lady 
G^raldine,  was  thick-headed  enough  not  to 
be  able  to  detect  the  existence  of  a 
corresponding  sentiment  on  the  part  of  her 
ladyship. 

And  just  as  Mr.  Carruthers  reached  the 
part  where  the  lovely  lady  comes  by  night, 
passes  through  the  poet's  window,  and  in 
rather  a  forward  way  does  all  the  wooing, 
he  heard  a  light  faint  finger-tap  on  the 
library  door.  A  wild  but  not  altogether 
unnatural  thought  ran  through  him.  Was 
a  second  Lady  Greraldine  episode  about 
to  occur  %     Could  it  be  that  Beatrice — 

He  ran  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 
On  the  threshold  stood,  not  Beatrice,  but — 
terrible  disappointment  —  the  black-robed 
figure  of  Mrs.  Miller,  the  nurse.  What  in 
the  world  could  this  sombre  uninteresting 
woman  want  with  him  at  this  hour  of 
the  night? 

"  You — Mrs.  Miller  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Is 
anything  the  matter?  " 

"  May  I  come  in,  sir  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Certainly,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ] " 

She  entered  the  room  and  carefully  closed 
the  door.  Frank's  wonderment  grew.  He 
could  not  help  picturing  the  dismay  which 
would  fall  upon  Horace  and  Herbert  had  they 
known  that  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
was  conversing  with  a  female  member  of 
their  establishment. 

Mrs.  Miller  drew  near  to  hira.  "  May  I 
speak  a  few  words  to  you,  Mr.  Carruthers  ? " 
She  asked  the  favour  respectfully,  but  as  one 
who  fully  expected  it  would  be  granted. 

"  Speak  away,"  said  Frank,  good-naturedly. 


''But    is    there    anything    wrong    in    the 
house  %  " 

"  Nothing  more  than  you  know  of,  sir." 

Her  words  bore  a  meaning  which  did  not 
escape  Carruthers.  They  told  him  that  Mrs. 
Miller  was  quite  aware  of  what  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  Beatrice.  He  winced 
mentally.  The  thought  of  his  rejection 
becoming  the  gossip  of  the  servants'  hall  was 
not  pleasant. 

"Well,  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to 
say."  He  spoke  with  more  asperity  than 
usual. 

The  strange  visitor  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  She  was  a  tall  woman,,  he  was  a  man  of 
middle  height,  so  the  faces  of  the  two  were  all 
but  on  a  level.  Frank,  who  had  never  until 
now  taken  particular  notice  of  the  nurse, 
was  much  struck  by  the  wild  intense  look  in 
those  dark  eyes  which  gleamed  from  the 
white  worn-looking  face.  He  began  to  won- 
der if  her  wits  were  all  right.  But  she 
spoke  sensibly,  although  there  was  passion  in 
her  voice. 

"  Mr.  Carruthers,"  she  said,  "  tell  me  how 
much  you  love  Miss  Beatrice  % " 

The  sudden  question  staggered  as  well  as 
annoyed  Frank.  He  frowned.  "  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  confidences  to— to 
strangers."  He  was  going  to  say  "inferiors," 
but  it  was  a  word  he  hated  using. 

"  Oh,  sir ;  don't  misunderstand  me.  Tell 
me — "  the  woman  spoke  with  startling 
earnestness — "  tell  me :  set  my  mind  at 
rest.  Let  me  know  that  you  love  her  with 
all  your  heart  and  soul — thia,t  the  very  ground 
her  foot  presses  is  holy  to  you — that  you 
could  cherish  her,  care  for  her,  be  true  to 
her  until  death  I  Tell  me  this  and  make 
me  happy.  Surely  you  are  not  ashamed  of 
loving  her  %  " 

Her  manner  was  so  impressive  that  Caj> 
ruthers  for  the  moment  forgot  it  was  but  a 
servant  who  addressed  him.  "  No,"  he  said, 
speaking  slowly,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  opposite  waU.  "  No,  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  loving  her.  What  concern  it  is  of  yours 
I  cannot  divine  ;  but  I  love  your  mistress  as 
much  as  a  man  can  love  a  woman." 

Mrs.  Miller  bent  down  and  kissed  his 
hand.  She  murmured  a  few  words  which 
he  could  not  catch.  Most  men,  not  being 
kings  or  princes,  object  to  having  their  hands 
kissed.  Frank  did.  "Have  you  anything 
more  to  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Only  this,  sir — you  will  wait,  will  you 
not?" 

"  Wait !     For  what  ?  " 

"  For  her — for  Miss  Beatrice.  Oh  I  Mr. 
Carruthers,  you  won't  go  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
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and  give  jourself  away  to  the  first  doll-faced 
woman  who  smiles  on  you  f  You  will  wait 
for  the  woman  you  love — ^five,  ten,  twenty 
years,  it  may  be  1 " 

She  clutched  his  arm,  and  her  eyes  looked 
at  him  with  that  same  intense  imploring 
gaza 

''I  shall  never  marry  another  woman," 
aaid  Frank. 

"  No — never.  Wait  for  her.  She  shall  be 
yours  at  last." 

A  thought  struck  Frank.  Did  this  strange 
woman  come  to  him  of  her  own  accord,  or 
had  Beatrice  sent  her)  His  heart  beat 
violently.  ''Are  you  giving  me  a  message 
from  Miss  Clauson  1 "  he  asked. 

'*  No,  sir.  Miss  Beatrice  is  not  one  to  send 
messages  by  servants.  She  doesn't  know  I 
have  come  to  you.  You  won't  tell  her, 
Mr.  Carruthers  f  Promise  me  you  won't 
tell  her ! " 

Her  face  grew  paler  than  before,  as  the 
possibility  of  Carruthers's  telling  Beatrice  of 
this  nocturnal  interview  rose  before  her. 
She  seemed  so  distressed  that  Frank  has- 
tened to  assure  her  he  would  not  mention 
the  matter.  Strange  as  was  this  woman's 
manner,  something  showed  him  that  she 
meant  him  well. 

"  She  would  never  forgive  me  if  she  knew." 
She  whispered  these  words  in  an  awestruck 
way,  as  if  such  a  thing  was  too  fearful  to 
contemplate. 

"  Tell  me  why  you  trouble  yourself  about 
my  affairs  f  "  asked  Frank. 

"  Why  do  I  trouble  I  Because  she  is  all 
in  this  world  and  the  next  to  me.  Because 
I  woxQd  kill  myself  to  save  her  from  a  pain 
of  mind  or  body.  Listen,  Mr.  Carruthers. 
Years  ago — she  was  then  but  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen — she  saved  me  from  starva- 
tion, from  death,  from  worse.  She  fed  me, 
clothed  me,  called  me  back  to  life,  and  saw 
that  I  lived.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Carruthers, 
that  if  I  stood  with  one  foot  across  the  golden 
threshold  of  the  heavenly  gate,  even  if  my 
eyes  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  God  and  His 
angels,  my  ears  heard  the  sound  of  the  harps 
of  the  blest,  if  below  me  I  saw  the  fiery 
golf — ^if  I  knew  that  withdrawing  my  foot 
would  bring  her  happiness,  I  would  withdraw 
it,  and  be  doomed  for  ever." 

Her  figure  seemed  to  dilate  as  she  uttered 
this  tremendous  rhapsody.  It  certainly 
sounded  like  an  exaggerated  expression 
when  used  to  illustrate  the  devotion  of  one 
woman  to  another.  But  the  depth  of  the 
love  which  woman  can  bear  to  woman  has 
never  yet  been  rightly  plumbed. 

Even  Frank,  who  we  may  presume  con- 


sidered Miss  Clauson  worthy  of  out-of-the- 
way  adoration,  felt  that  Mrs.  Miller's  eccen- 
tric and  profane  description  of  her  sentiments 
towards  her  mistress  was  more  exalted  than 
any  occasion  could  warrant.  Nevertheless, 
as  she  was  sounding  the  praises  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  his  heart  softened  towards  her. 

''This  is  sheer  idolatry,"  he  said,  not 
unkindly. 

**  Call  it  what  you  will,  sir.  I  mean  all  I 
say,  and  more." 

**  And  because  you  are  so  fond  of  her,  you 
wish  to  see  her  future  in  my  hands,  feeling 
sure  it  will  be  a  happy  one  f  " 

"Yes,  sir.  I  have  watched  you  day  by 
day,  and  have  seen  that  you  love  her.  I 
have  asked  about  you,  and  heard  you  spoken 
of  with  the  tongue  of  good  report.  Be- 
sides  " 

She  hesitated.  .  Carruthers  hoped  ehe 
would  finish  the  sentence  with  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  true  state  of  Beatrice's 
feelings.  Mrs.  Miller's  assurance  that  she 
had  good  grounds  for  asking  him  to  wait  for 
an  indefinite  time  would  be  thrice  welcome. 
Lovers  and  drowning  men  ought  to  be 
coupled  together  in  the  matter  of  catching 
at  straws. 

"  Well,  besides  what  f "  he  said,  seeing  she 
still  hesitated. 

"  You  are  both  of  the  elect,"  she  said  in 
strangely  solemn  accent.  ''The  seal  is  on 
your  foreheads." 

"What  do  you  meanf"  asked  Frank  in 
bewilderment. 

She  clasped  her  thin  hands  together ;  her 
eyes  shone  with  strange  briUiancy.  "  Mean  ! " 
she  exclaimed,  so  loudly  that  Frank  glanced 
at  the  door  to  make  sure  that  it  was  closed. 
"  Mean  i  Can  it  be  possible  that  those 
blessed  ones  who  are  pr^estined  to  be  saints 
hereafter  can  walk  the  earth  and  know  it 
not  t  I  can  see  it,  can  read  it  on  your  face — 
on  Miss  Beatrice's  face.  '  Many  are  called, 
but  few  are  chosen ' — few  are  chosen.  You 
are  of  the  few." 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Frank.  He  was  beginning  to 
understand  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  re- 
ligious fanatic.  His  bewilderment  was  suc- 
ceeded by  pitying  curiosity,  tempered  by 
sarcasm. 

"  If  one  could  believe  it,  it  would  be  verv 
satisfactory,"  he  continued.  "Tell  me  why 
you  feel  so  sure  about  us.  Our  creed  must 
differ  from  yours." 

"  Creed  ! "  she  burst  out.  "  You  were 
chosen  before  there  was  a  creed  in  the 
world.  The  seal  is  put  on  the  elect  as  they 
draw  the  first  breath.  It  may  be  that  a 
heathen  who  has  never  heard  Grod's  name 
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shall  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  great  throne, 
while  he  who  has  lived  on  earth  the  life  of 
a  saint  shall  go  into  everlasting  fire." 

^*  This  is  predestination  with  a  vengeance/' 
thought  Frank.  "  Why  do  you  feel  so  sure 
about  Miss  Clausen  and  me  f  he  asked. 

"  I  can  read  it  in  your  faces.  You  are  to 
have  happiness  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next." 

Frank's  sense  of  humour  made  him  feel 
inclined  to  ask  Mrs.  Miller  about  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  gentle  Horace  and  Herbert, 
with  their  kindly  hearts  and  old-womanish 
ways.  He  would  even  have  liked  to  know 
what  was  to  become  of  the  sedate  Whittaker, 
and  William  Giles,  the  coachman.  But  he 
checked  the  questions.  Ho  saw  that  what 
was  amusement  to  him  was  death  to  the 
pale,  excited  woman  at  his  side.  He  did  not 
wish  to  enter  into  a  theological  argument, 
and  at  this  time  of  night  play  Pelagius  to 
this  feminine  disciple  of  Augustine.  Indeed, 
he  knew  that  the  arguments  of  those  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  its 
correlative,  reprobation,  are  logically  unan- 
swerable by  the  best  theologian  ever  turned 
out  of  Oxford;  and  theology  was  not  Mr. 
Carruthers's  pet  science.  So  he  contented 
himself  by  expressing  a  polite  hope  that 
Mi's.  Miller  felt  also  sure  of  her  own 
salvation. 

"  I ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  a  shudder  as  of 
terror  ran  through  her.  "  I  have  prayed 
day  and  night— day  and  night — that  an 
answer  may  be  given  me,  that  a  sign  may  be 
shown  to  me.     The  answer  has  been  given." 

"  Well,  you  found  it  all  right,  I  hope," 
said  Frank,  to  humour  her. 

She  leaned  forward,  and  again  clutched 
his  arm.  "  I  am  *  one  of  the  many,*  "  she 
said,  in  a  low,  thrilling  whisper.  Her  face 
wore  a  look  of  utter  hopelessness.  Frank 
pitied  the  poor  creature  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart. 

"  My  good  woman,"  he  said,  "  your  belief 
is  simply  a  diabolical  one.  Get  rid  of  it,  and 
trust  that  there  is  some  mercy  to  be  shown 
to  those  who  ask  for  it.  Go  and  talk  to 
Mr.  Mordle  or  the  rector,  or  some  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  set  things  of  this  kind 
straight.  Now  I  think  we  had  better  say 
good  night." 

"Good-night,  sir.  Thank  you,"  she  said, 
with  a  sudden  return  to  her  usual  calm  and 
respectful  manner.  Then,  with  bent  head, 
and  hopelessness  written  all  over  her,  she 
walked  slowly  to  the  door.  A  thought  struck 
Carruthers. 

**  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said ;  "  I  should 
like  to  write  a  line  to  Miss  Glauson." 


"  Love-letters  will  do  no  good,  sir." 

"  It's  not  a  love-letter,"  said  Frank  some- 
what sharply.     Mrs.  Miller  waited. 

He  took  a  sheet  of  paper.  After  what 
had  happened  he  felt  he  could  not  address 
the  woman  he  loved  as  "My  dear  Miss 
Clausen,"  and  he  did  not  dare  to  write  "  My 
dear  Beatrice."  So  his  letter  began  abruptly, 
without  address  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  it 
was  very  short.     Here  it  is : — 

"  Now  that  I  have  asked  my  question,  and 
you  have  given  your  answer,  tell  me  would 
you  rather  I  left  this  place  at  once,  or  stayed 
on  as  I  intended. — Yours,  F.  C." 

He  handed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  MiUer.  She 
took  it  in  a  reluctant  manner.  "  You  have 
not  written  anything  unkind  to  her?"  she 
asked. 

"  Nothing.     Take  my  word  for  it." 

"  And  you  promise  you  will  wait? " 

"  I  must  wait,  whether  I  like  it  or  not," 
said  Frank,  rather  bitterly. 

"  Good-night  sir."  Mrs.  Miller  curtseyed, 
and  stole  noiselessly  from  the  room. 

Frank  fell  back  into  a  reverie.  How 
strange  that  in  the  few  houi*s  since  he  had 
been  rejected  two  persons  had  bade  him  wait 
and  hope — Mordle,  in  his  cheery,  optimistic 
way,  Mrs.  Miller,  in  her  sombre,  half- 
entranced,  highly-wrought  religious  frenzy. 
Poor  woman !  what  extraordinary  ideals  she 
held  1  She  must  be  next  door  to  a  religious 
monomaniac,  with  her  ghastly  tenets  of  fore- 
ordainment  and  predestination. 

Nevertheless,  if  either  of  his  counsellors 
gave  him  hope,  it  was  this  mad,  wild-spoken 
fanatic.  She  was,  so  to  say,  Beatrice's  body 
servant,  and  as  such  might  be  presumed  to 
know  something  of  the  secrets  of  her  mis- 
tress's heart,  or  at  the  least  to  be  able  to  make 
a  shrewd  guess  at  them.  So,  in  spite  of  his  own 
common  sense,  in  spite  of  her  dismal  jargon 
about  the  elect,  the  seals,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
the  hope  which  springs  eternal  began  to  throw 
up  a  tiny  shoot  in  IVfr.  Carruthers's  heart. 

At  last  he  went  to  bed,  wondering  what 
answer  he  would  receive  to  his  letter.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  promise  he  made  Mrs.  Miller 
was  to  be  more  sacred  than  those  made  to 
Horace  and  Herbert,  for  he  blew  out  the 
lamp  anyhow,  and  left  the  hearthrug  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

Alas  for  the  "  hope  eternal ! "  It  was  aU 
but  crushed  in  the  morning  by  a  note  from 
Beatrice,  which,  with  the  bathos  attending 
all  modem  emotional  incidents,  was  brought 
in  with  his  shaving  water.  It  ran  so:— 
"  Please  go  away. — B.  C."  Then  she  added 
in  a  postscript — "Don't  think  me  unkind. 
It  is  better  for  your  sake." 
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He  crushed  the  *  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
no  doabt  cursed,  not  Beatrice,  but  his  ill- 
luck.  He  could  not  go  away  that  day.  He 
felt  that  such  a  sudden  departure  would 
set  the  brothers  gossiping  and  trying  to 
account  for  its  cause.  But,  as  persons 
generally  do  in  such  extremities,  he  received 
a  letter  or  a  telegi-am,  the  nature  of  which 
made  it  imperative  he  should  leave  on  the 
morrow. 

Horace  and  Herbert  expressed  genuine 
sorrow  at  this  sudden  termination  to  his 
visit.  They  pressed  him  to  come  to  Hazle- 
wood  House  at  the  end  of  the  next  term. 
He  promised  to  do  so.  Only  by  forswearing 
himself  could  he  avoid  giving  an  explanation 
of  what  made  his  presence  for  the  future 
impossible.  Of  course  he  saw  Beatrice  as 
usual ;  but  neither  by  word  nor  look  did  he 
allude  to  what  had  passed  between  them. 
On  her  part  she  seemed  shy  and  constrained, 
and  the  old  apathetic  manner  appeared  to 
have  reasserted  its  sway.  Dr.  Carruthers*s 
cure  for  morbidness  was  a  failure  I 

The  moment  for  departure  came.  Horace 
had  taken  the  reins.  Herbert  was*  beside 
him.  Frank's  portmanteaus  were  stowed 
away  in  the  big  wagonette.  He  turned  to 
shake '  hands  with  Beatrice.  "  I  came  here 
an  invalid  in  body,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  I 
go  away  with  a  chronic  mental  disease.  The 
exchange  is  a  sorry  one." 

"Won't  you  come  with  us,  Beatrice?" 
asked  Herbert. 

She  drew  back  her  outstretched  hand,  and 
hesitated.  Frank  turned  his  eyes  away.  He 
would  in  no  way  plead  for  this  concession. 
Suddenly,  and  in  a  defiant  way,  which  such  a 
trivial  matter  by  no  means  seemed  to  call 
for,  she  excLaimed,  "  Yes,  I  will  come.  Wait 
for  me  one  minute."  In  one  minute,  literally, 
she  was  back  again,  in  her  hat  and  jacket, 
and  seated  opposite  Frank. 

Few  words  passed  between  them  during 
the  drive  to  the  station.  A  mere  good-bye 
was  all  they  said  as  Frank  took  his  seat  in 
the  train ;  but  as  that  train  rolled  out  of 
Blacktown,  as  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  met 
Beatrice's,  fairly  and  fully,  Mr.  Carruthers's 
heart  leaped  in  a  way  which  would  have  been 
a  credit  to  a  boy's  of  eighteen,  and  once  more 
and  for  ever  he  knew  that  no  vanity  of  his 
had  led  him  to  dare  to  think  that  in  Miss 
Clauson's  manner  towards  him  there  was  an 
undefinable,  inscrutable  "  something,"  which 
had  led  him  to  risk  and  apparently  lose 
all 

So  ''  hope  eternal "  sprang  again,  and  the 
conviction  forced  itself  on  Mr.  Carruthers 
that  the  day  might  come  when,  in  spite  of 


his  conclusion  number  three,  he  must  perforce 
"  grovel." 

And,  notwithstanding  his  pride,  this  fact 
was  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  one  I 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A  DlSPUna)   CLAIM. 


DuBiNO  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
Hazlewood  House  did  not  belie  its  reputa- 
tion for  calm  regularity  of  its  domestic 
concerns  and  immunity  from  the  many  petty 
ills  and  annoyances  which  afflict  less  method- 
ically  conducted  establishments.  So  far  as 
could  be  seen  all  promised  well  for  a  quiet, 
placid,  and  uneventful  winter.  Horace  and 
Herbert  employed  themselves  as  was  their 
wont.  They  were  men  who  could  spread  out 
a  little  occupation  over  a  large  slice  of  time, 
so  never  found  the  hours  hang  wearily. 
Beatrice  seemed  fairly  happy  with  her  bright- 
haired  boy.  The  little  fellow  was  now 
beginning  to  prattle  merrily,  and  his  manner 
towards  the  Talberts  was  more  audacious 
and  familiar  than  ever.  Altogether  it  looked 
as  if  nothing  would  occur  to  disturb  the 
even  tenom*  of  life  at  Hazlewood  House, 
until  the  budding  hedges  once  more  brought 
round  the  usual  spring  cleaning. 

But,  all  undreamt  of  by  the  brothers, 
storms  were  brewing  which  were  to  shake 
their  house  to  the  foundations. 

Christmas  came.  Now  Christmas  Day 
was  a  day  on  which  the  Talberts  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Sylvanus  Mordle,  who  believed  that  those  in 
poverty  were  as  much  entitled  to  creature- 
comforts  as  to  spiritual  consolations,  always 
sent  the  hat  round  at  Christmas,  and  collected 
a  special  fund  for  the  purpose  of  giving  all 
his  very  poor  people  a  hearty  dinner.  At 
this  dinner  the  Talberts  were  his  henchmen. 
No  one  who  knew  their  fastidious  tastes 
could  have  seen  them  carving  huge  joints  of 
sanguinary-looking  beef  or  serving  out  sticky 
segments  of  plum-pudding  without  feeling 
sure  that,  at  heart,  they  were  thoroughly 
good  fellows.  Herbert  did  once  plaintively 
ask  Mordle  if  the  meat  need  be  quite  so  red. 
The  curate  chuckled.  "  If  it  wasn't  red, 
they'd  say  'twas  American,  and  leave  it," 
he  answered.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  ex- 
perience had  taught  Mordle  that  charity  is 
often  looked  upon  as  a  right  to  be  demanded, 
not  a  bounty  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
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It  was  no  doubt  the  terrible  sights  of  the 
forenoon  which  made  the  Talberts  rigidly 
tabooy  so  far  as  their  own  table  was  concerned, 
all  conventional  Christmas  fare.  As  Horace 
gravely  said,  there  is,  to  educated  minds, 
something  savouring  of  vulgarity  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  celebration  of  a  certain  holy- 
day  must  be  attended  by  the  consumption  of 
a  certain  class  of  comestibles.  So  their 
dinner  consisted  of  clear  soup,  fish,  a  brace 
of  birds  and  an  omelet. 

"We  never  thought  of  Beatrice,"  said 
Herbert  penitently.  "  Beatrice  might  have 
liked  roast' beef  and  plum-pudding." 

But  Miss  Olauson  did  not  yearn  for  Chri8l>- 
mas  diet.  Moreover,  her  thoughts  were  far 
away  from  eating  and  drinking.  Indeed, 
during  the  last  three  months  the  girl  had 
been,  even  for  her,  strangely  quiet  and 
thoughtful.  As  for  a  little  while  longer  we 
must  be  contented  to  regard  her  from  the 
outside  only,  her  musings  cannot  be  divulged. 
To-day,  no  doubt,  she  was  thinking  a  great 
deal  about  an  impending  visit  to  her  father's 
house. 

Horace  and  Herbert  had  urged  it  earnestly. 
Not,  as  they  kindly  and  truthfully  told  her, 
that  they  wished  to  lose  her  for  even  a  day. 
But  it  was  well  that  the  world  should  think 
that  the  Clausons  were  a  united  family.  It  is 
curious  what  a  simpleton  most  people  think 
the  world,  and  how  easily  they  fancy  it  can  be 
taken  in. 

Beatrice  consented  to  be  guided  by  her 
uncles'  advice.  So  on  the  day  after  Chris1>- 
mas  she  left  Oakbury.  Sir  Maingay  and  his 
family  were  wintering  in  London.  It  is 
surprising  the  number  of  respectable  families 
who  do  winter  in  London. 

Sir  Maingay  met  her  at  Paddington.  The 
baronet  looked  a  little  rounder  and  a  little 
more  commonplace  than  when  last  she  saw 
him.  He  greeted  his  daughter  affectionately 
but  told  her  she  looked  ill  and  careworn. 
Then  he  inquired  for  Horace  and  Herbert. 
As  from  the  very  first  day  they  had  kept 
Sir  Maingay  in  his  proper  place,  he  looked 
upon  them  with  the  greatest  respect.  "  Is 
it  true  they  have  adopted  a  child?"  he 
asked.  Some  garbled  version  of  the  affair 
had  reached  him. 

"  No,"  said  Beatrice.     "  I  have." 

**  You,  my  dear  I  Adopt  a  child  !  Why, 
it  is  time  you  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
having  children  of  your  own.  I  have  for 
months  been  hoping  to  hear  you  were 
engaged  to  be  married." 

"I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Beatrice, 
rather  coldly. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  the   best   state," 


said  Sir  Maingay  eagerly.  Then  he  started 
off  on  the  subject  of  the  precocity  which 
Beatrice's  little  half-brothers  displayed.  How 
the  elder  said  this  yesterday  and  the  younger 
did  that  the  day  before — a  record  of  indi- 
vidual but  not  general  interest. 

But  just  before  they  reached  his  house.  Sir 
Maingay  made  a  more  notable  remark.  "  I 
made  the  acquaintance  this  week  of  a  young 
relative  of  your  poor  mother's — a  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers,  who  was  staying  with  you  some  time 
ago.  I  told  him  you  were  coming  up  and  be 
promised  to  call." 

It  was  growing  dusk,  so  the  flush  that 
leapt  to  Miss  Clauson's  cheek  was  unseen. 
She  was  silent  for  half  a  minute,  then  she 
said  quietly,  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Carruthers." 

Lady  Olauson  was  gracious  and  condescend- 
ing. She  had  gained  some  sort  of  success  in 
town  last  season,  so  could  afford  to  be  so. 
Nevertheless,  Beatrice  was  in  various  ways 
shown  that  she  was  a  stranger  within  her 
father's  gates.  The  little  boys  were  brought 
down  to  see  her  dressed  in  their  company 
clothes  And  manners.  They  were  good,  ordi- 
nary, uninteresting  little  fellows,  and  no 
doubt  Miss  Olauson  contrasted  them  with  a 
golden-haired  pet  of  hers  at  Oakburyi  Al- 
though the  ladies  were  civil  to  each  other 
they  did  not  sympathise.  Like  many  others. 
Lady  Olauson  was  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand Beatrice. 

"Never,  if  you  can  help  it,  marry  a 
widower,"  she  said  to  a  bosom  friend.  "  No 
one  can  tell  the  anxiety  a  first  wife's  child  is 
— no  one  who  has  not  experienced  it." 

"  It  must  be,"  said  the  friend  with  great 
feeling. 

"  If  she  did  not  always  dress  so  carefully," 
continued  Lady  Olauson  sorrowfully,  "I 
should  believe  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
be  an  old  maid,  and  might  then  do  something 
for  the  boys.  She  has  more  money  than  any 
young  girl  should  have." 

Oarruthers  called  ;  Carruthers  dined  at  Sir 
Maingay' s,  and  moreover,  presuming  on  his 
distant  relationship,  Oarruthers  had  the  auda- 
city and,  after  all  that  had  happened,  we  may 
say  humility,  to  escort  Miss  Olauson  to  an 
afternoon  classical  concert.  Since  last  Octo- 
ber Frank  had  a  thousand  times  pictured  his 
meeting  with  Beatrice  and  a  thousand  times 
settled  how  he  would  deport  himself.  The 
result  was  that  he  forgot  all  his  self -training 
and  bore  himself  simply  as  nature  prompted 
him.  He  was  earnest,  tender,  respectful. 
More  than  ever  he  felt  the  charm  which  the 
girl  exercised  over  him,  yet  he  dared  not  speak 
again  of  love.     In  his  inner-  heart  he  knew 
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that  for  well  or  ill  he  must  some  day  re-say 
those  passionate  words — but  not  yet.  The 
second  cast  of  the  die  must,  should  be,  the 
last.  ELis  nearest  verbal  approach  to  love- 
making  was  this : — 

He  told  Beatrice  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Horace  begging  him  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  Oakbury  before  the  Lent  term  began. 
*'  It  is  a  great  compliment/'  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Beatrice,  "  very  great. 
Are  you  going  1 " 

"  That  is  for  you  to  decide,  not  for  me." 

She  dropped  her  eyes  and  was  silent. 
Frank  waited. 

"Do  you  forbid  itf"  he  asked  in  that 
authoritative  voice  which  women  love  to  heeix 
with  a  man.  StiU  she  was  silent.  He 
repeated  the  question. 

**  I  have  no  right  to  forbid  it,"  she  said. 

"You  have  every  right.  We  do  not 
allude  to  the  past,  but  we  do  not  forget  it. 
Look  up  and  answer  me.  Shall  I  go  to 
Hazlewood  1 " 

Strange  to  say,  he  spoke  in  a  commanding 
way,  such  as  he  had  never  before  displayed 
when  addressing  her.  Perhaps  she  liked  him 
none  the  less  for  it.  With  an  effort  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his.  "  It  is  most  unwise  f " 
she  whispered. 

"  Unwise  you  mean  for  me,  of  course,"  he 
said  quickly.  "  That  part  is  for  me  to  decide, 
not  for  you." 

She  held  out  her  hand  impulsively.  "  We 
can  be  friends,  Frank,"  she  said. 

"  Always,"  answered  Carruthers.  "  And 
now  we  may  as  well  settle  to  go  down 
together." 

To  this  she  made  no  objection,  and  Frank's 
love-making  ended  for  the  time.  His  dreams 
that  night  may  have  been  pleasant  ones,  but 
as  for  Beatrice  she  sat  for  hours  in  her  room 
gazing  into  the  fire  with  a  pained,  hopeless 
look  on  her  face.  The  little  line  which  Frank 
bad  once  noticed  between  her  brows  seemed 
to  have  grown  deeper  and  more  distinct. 

If  Carruthers  had  hoped  for  a  great  deal 
from  tbat  journey  to  Blacktown,  he  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Events  occurred 
at  Hazlewood  House  which  took  Beatrice 
back  in  hot  haste  and  alone. 

One  morning  Horace  and  Herbert  were  in 
earnest  discussion  respecting  a  hip-bath,  the 
paint  of  which  showed  signs  of  wear.  The 
question  was  whether  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
auctioneer's  and  sold  for  the  best  price,  or 
should  be  re-japanned.  Herbert,  who  was 
given  to  temporising,  favoured  the  reparation, 
Horace,  who  was  more  thorough  in  his  ideas, 
thought  it  should  go  at  once  to  the  sale-room. 
The  matter  was  so  important  and  interesting 


that  neither  of  the  brothers  heard  the  sound 
of  carriage  wheels  outside  the  house. 

The  wheels  were  those  belonging  to  a  gig, 
a  genuine  immistakable  gig.  Whittaker, 
who  saw  it  come  up  the  drive  and  stop  at 
the  front,  not  the  side  door,  was  much  dis- 
gusted. He  did  not  know  the  traditional 
respectability  enjoyed  by  the  driver  of  a  gig. 
He  drew  the  line  at  dog-carts.  Sylvanus's 
tricycle  was  only  borne  with  because  it 
carried  a  clerfimnan. 

The  gig  in  question  was  driven  by  a  man 
who  dismounted  and  helped  to  the  ground  a 
woman  with  a  good-tempered  looking  shiny 
face,  and  who  was  dressed  in  refreshingly 
bright  colours.  One  of  them  rang  the  bell 
timidly,  and  after  a  befitting  interval  the 
dignified  Whittaker  condescended  to  open 
the  door.  The  man  asked  if  the  Messrs. 
Talbei-t  were  in.  This  collective  style  jarred 
upon  Whittaker,  who  had  been  in  the  family 
long  enough  to  remember  the  time  when 
"  Messrs.  Talbert  and  Co."  was  a  well-known 
form  of  address.  He  replied  that  Mr.  Tal- 
bert and  Mr.  Herbert  were  in,  but  at  present 
engaged. 

"We  will  wait  until  they  can  see  us," 
said  the  man.  So  Whittaker  let  them  come 
into  the  house.  They  wiped  their  feet  on 
entering  so  cai'efuUy  and  thoroughly  that  all 
doubts  as  to  their  being  persons  of  any  im- 
portance were  at  once  set  at  rest.  Whittaker 
felt  he  was  quite  right  in  offering  them  chairs 
in  the  hall.  They  were  too  respectable  to  be 
left  standing,  but  the  gig  and  the  feet-rubbing 
combined  showed  they  were  not  to  be  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room. 

"  What  name  shall  I  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  We  are  strangers,"  said  the  man.  "  You 
can  say  we  have  called  on  private  and  confi- 
dential business." 

"  You  had  better  give  me  your  name," 
said  Whittaker. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawlings,"  answered  the 
woman. 

So  Whittaker  went  up  stairs,  found  his 
masters,  and  told  them  that  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bawlings  wanted  to  see  them  on  private  and 
confidential  business. 

"  Bawlings,"  said  Herbert  with  a  shudder. 
"  We  know  no  one  with  such  an  awful  name. 
Who  are  they,  Whittaker  1 " 

"  I  have  no  idea,  sir,"  said  Whittaker.  As 
his  masters  adjudged  the  name  horrible,  he 
felt  half  offended  at  it  being  supposed  he 
knew  any  one  named  Bawlings. 

"  Where  are  they  ? "  asked  Horace. 

"  In  the  hall,  sir."  Whittaker  felt  thank- 
ful he  had  not  been  tempted  to  give  them 
sitting-room  honours. 
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"  Whittaker,"  said  Horace,  gravely,  "  we 
shall  be  extremely  annoyed  if  you  have  let 
persons  come  inside  our  house  who  are  book- 
hawkers,  or,  worse  still,  those  who  try  to 
buy  up  second-hand  clothes,  as  these  people 
say  they  come  on  private  and  confidential 
business." 

However,  they  put  their  eye-glasses  up, 
and  went  down  to  the  hall  and  confronted 
their  visitors.  They  found  a  woman  whose 
philistinic  attire  set  their  teeth  on  edge,  and 
a  pale-faced  man  with  rather  prominent  light 
blue  eyes,  and  a  weak-looking  agitated  kind 
of  face.  The  brothers  wondered  mightily 
what  these  people  could  want  with  them. ' 

"  You  wish  to  speak  to  us  ] "  said  Horace, 
suavely.  Although  they  kept  persons  at  a 
distance  as  long  as  possible  at  arm's  length, 
the  Talberts  were  always  polite  and  kindly 
spoken. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  man.  Horace 
and  Herbert  waited. 

"  We  should  like  to  see  you  in  private," 
said  the  woman,  glancing  round  the  hall.  So 
Herbert  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
they  all  walked  inside.  "  Now,  then,"  said 
Horace,  encouragingly,  "  whAt  can  we  do  for 
you,  Mr.  Rawlings — I  believe  that  is  your 
name  ] " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Eawlings,  drawing 
out  a  pocket-book,  and  handing  Horace  a 
card,  on  which  was  printed,  "  Rawlings, 
Bros.,  Purveyors  of  Pork,  142,  Gray  Street, 
London."  Horace  shivered.  He  felt  very 
angry. 

"  Pork,"  he  said,  "  is  a  meat  we  never 
touch."  Then  he  motioned  to  Herbert  to 
ring  the  bell.  But  Mr.  Rawlings  interposed. 
*^  1  didn't  come  on  that  sort  of  business,  sir, 
The  fact  is,  I  have  heard  that  some  time  last 
year  a  chOd,  a  little  boy,  was  left  at  your 
house,  sent  from  no  one  knows  where.  Is 
this  correct,  gentlemen  ?  " 

*•'  It  is  quite  true,"  answered  Horace.  He 
was  sorry  he  had  misjudged  the  man  in 
thinking  him  a  touting  tradesmen.  ''But 
why  do  you  ask  ? "  he  added. 

The  man  grew  visibly  excited.  "  Me  and 
my  wife,"  he  said,  **  have  strong  hopes  that 
the  little  boy  is  one  we  lost,  or  had  stolen 
from  us  more  than  two  years  ago." 

The  brothers'  faces  were  perfect  studies. 
That  two  people  like  this  should  lay  claim  to 
Beatrice's  boy  was  simply  absurd.  "  Impo^ 
sible  ! "  they  ejaculated  in  one  breath. 

"  Don't  say  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Raw- 
lings. "  We  may  find  our  little  boy  at  last ; 
we  have  been  hunting  about  all  over  Eng- 
land for  foundlings  such  as  this.  It  may 
be  this  one  is  ours." 


**  Why  should  it  have  been  sent  here  ?  " 

**  I  can't  tell,  sir.  But  I  won't  leave  a 
stone  unturned.     May  we  see  the  boy  ?  " 

The  situation  was  growing  ridiculous,  and 
if  the  Talberts  disliked  one  thing  more  than 
another  it  was  a  ridiculous  situation.  The 
best  way  out  of  this  one  seemed  to  be  that 
Mr.  Rawlings  should  see  the  child  and  be 
satisfied  it  was  not  his  missing  offspring.  So 
Horace  rang  the  bell  and  desired  that  the 
little  boy  should  be  brought  down. 

Mrs.  Miller,  the  nurse,  upon  receiving  in- 
structions to  this  effect,  imagined  that  her 
charge  was  to  be  shown  to  visitors  of  im- 
portance. So  she  quickly  put  on  his  best 
garments,  and  made  him  look  very  cherubic 
He  trotted  into  the  drawing  room  a  cabinet 
picture  of  childish  health  and  beauty. 

Rawlings  looked  at  him  with  excitement 
in  every  line  of  his  face.  His  light  blue 
eyes  seemed  to  be  starting  out  of  his  head. 
«  Maria,"  he  whispered  hoarsely  to  hU  wife, 
**  look  at  him.  Just  what  ours  would  have 
grown  to.  The  same  hair — the  same  eyes. 
Maria,  is  this  not  your  boy  1  Answer  me — 
and  thank  heaven  we  have  at  last  found 
him." 

The  wife  looked  at  the  child  but  did  not 
answer  at  once. 

"  It  is — I  know  it  is,"  said  the  man. 
"Tell  them  so,  Maria." 

"  I  hope  it  is,"  said  his  wife. 

The  Talberts  on  hearing  this  looked  stu- 
pified.  The  case  was  assuming  undreamt 
of  proportions.  Dimly  they  saw  that  this 
recognition  meant  strange  things. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Horace,  "  you  are 
making  a  complete  mistake." 

"Oh  no,  sir — no  mistake.  How  can  a 
father  be  mistaken  ?  Oh,  my  pretty  boy — 
my  long  lost  lamb !  Come  to  me  and  give 
me  one  kiss !     Come  to  your  father !  " 

He  shot  his  arms,  out  so  vehemently  that 
Harry  was  frightened,  and  instead  of  accept- 
ing the  invitation  ran  to  Herbert,  and  hiding 
his  face  against  his  leg  set  up  a  howl,  which 
brought  in  Mrs.  Miller,  who  at  once  whipped 
him  away.  She  had  strict  instructions  from 
Beatrice  never  to  let  the  child  become  a 
nuisance.  Horace  and  Herbert  with  arched 
eyebrows  sat  staring  at  their  visitors. 

"  We  may  take  our  little  boy  back  with 
us  at  once,  sir — may  we  not?"  asked 
Rawlings. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Horace.  "You 
have  not  given  us  the  slightest  proof  it  is 
your  child." 

"  But  it  is,  sir.  I  know,  and  Maria  knows 
it  is. 

"  Tell  us  how  it  came  here.    Until  yon  can 
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do  that  we  cannot  admit  jour  claim  for  an 
instant.  It  is  absurd — ^you  must  be  mis- 
taken." 

"  Absurd  !  "  echoed  Herbert. 

"Tell  me  whose  child  it  is,  if  it  isn't 
mine?"  retorted  the  man.  "Do  that  and 
I  will  go  away.  I  don't  care  how  it  came 
here.  I  know  it.  I  recognise  it.  It  is  my 
poor  lost  little  boy,  and  I  will  have  it." 

The  man  grew  more  excited  than  before. 
Horace  was  intensely  annoyed.  He  turned 
to  the  woman.  "You  seem  to  have  some 
sense,"  he  said  ;  "  do  you  claim  this  child  1 " 

She  glanced  at  her  husband  and  tears 
sprang  into  her  eyes.  "  Yes,  sir,"  she  said, 
"I  believe  it  is  my  child."  The  situation 
grew  worse  and  worse.  It  was  well  for  the 
boy  that  he  had  made  such  friends  of  Horace 
and  Herbert  or  he  must  have  been  sacrificed 
forthwith,  if  only  to  rid  the  house  of  his 
self-styled  father  and  mother. 

As  it  was  the  Talberts  temporised ;  they 
promised  to  consider  the  matter  for  a  few 
days,  and  let  Mr.  Rawlings  know  the  decision 
they  might  come  to.  Mr.  Rawlings  wrote 
on  his  business  card  the  name  of  an  hotel  at 
which  he  was  staying,  and  having  again  and 
again  asserted  that  he  would  not  be  robbed 
of  his  refound  son,  at  last,  to  the  unspeakable 
relief  of  our  friends,  drove  away  in  his  gig. 

Never  had  Horace  and  Herbert  been 
placed  in  such  a  difficulty.  They  sat  strok- 
ing their  beards  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  but 
could  see  no  way  out  of  it.  The  arrival  of 
the  child  on  that  evening  of  last  year  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  present  dilemma. 
Then,  had  they  chosen  to  use  it,  there  was 
at  least  a  short  cut  out  of  the  difficulty ;  now 
there  was  none.  The  more  they  thought  the 
more  improbable  it  seemed  that  these  people 
CQuld  be  the  parents  of  the  boy.  And  yet 
the  man  at  least  asserted  that  it  was  so,  as 
if  the  matter  was  beyond  doubt.  The  belief 
that  the  child  was  "  some  one's  "  child  still 
dung  to  both  Horace  and  Herbert.  It 
aeemed,  moreover,  an  absolute  insult  that 
the  child  of  such  persons  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
RawHngs  should  have  been  sent  to  Hazle- 
wood  House.  Why  should  they  have  been 
chosen  out  of  all  the  world  to  have  this 
child  foisted  upon  them  1  Why  did  not  the 
unknown  sender  return  it  to  its  rightful 
home  ?  The  whole  claim  was  a  mistake ; 
whether  wilful  or  accidental,  it  was  a  mis- 
take. Fond  as  they  had  really  grown  of  the 
little  boy,  the  Talberts  were  far  too  just  to 
think  of  wishing  to  keep  him  from  his  legi- 
timate owners  ;  but  they  had  no  intention  of 
surrendering  him  to  the  first  claimant. 

Besides,  what  about  Beatrice  ?  what  would 


she  say  ?  Beatrice,  to  whom  the  child  seemed 
as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  Bitterly  they  blamed 
themselves  for  ever  having  yielded  to  her 
request  that  she  might  keep  the  foundling. 
But  what  was  done,  was  done,  and  could 
not  now  be  helped. 

Horace  wrote  to  Beatrice  by  the  next  post. 
He  told  her  that  some  persons  had  called 
and  claimed  her  boy.  The  whole  thing,  he 
said,  was  a  great  puzzle  to  him  and  to 
Herbert.  They  had  deferred  their  decision 
for  a  few  days.  If  possible  they  would  do 
nothing  until  her  return. 

Beatrice  was  alone  when  she  read  that 
letter.  She  turned  deadly  pale  and  seemed 
to  gasp  for  breath.  Then  she  rang  the  bell 
and  ordered  her  things  to  be  packed.  At 
breakfast  she  quietly  told  Lady  Clauson  that 
she  found  she  must  return  to  Blacktown  by 
the  next  train.  She  gave  no  reason  for  this 
abrupt  departure,  and  her  sudden  determiner 
tion  annoyed  Lady  Clauson  immensely.  Sir 
Maingay  said  nothing.  His  daughter  had 
long  ago  shown  him  she  was  entire  mistress 
of  her  own  actions. 

"  Mark  my  words,"  said  Lady  Clauson  as 
soon  as  Beatrice  had  departed  ;  "  that  girl 
will  some  day  do  something  which  will  dis- 
grace the  family." 

"  Oh  nonsense,  my  love,"  said  Sir  Main- 
gay,  who  had  now  been  married  long  enough 
to  find  out  that  his  beautiful  wife  was  not 
all  his  fancy  had  once  painted  her. 

Beatrice  reached  Hazlewood  House  quite 
unexpected.  The  Talberts  were  out,  so  the 
girl  ran  straight  to  the  nursery.  "Where 
is  my  boy  ?  "  she  cried,  so  vehemently  that 
she  startled  Mrs.  Miller  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  purport  of  the  visit  paid  yesterday. 
The  boy  was  there  all  safe,  and  Miss  Clauson, 
without  removing  her  outdoor  garments, 
hugged  and  caressed  her  pet  until  she  was  told 
that  her  uncles  had  come  in.  She  went  to  them 
at  once.   They  greeted  her  in  astonishment. 

"  What  have  you  done  about  those 
wretched  people  ?  "  she  asked  quickly.  "  The 
people  who  claim  my  boy,  I  mean." 

"  My  dear,  we  have  done  nothing  as  yet." 

"  You  will  not  dream  of  giving  him  up  ?  " 

"  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to." 

"  Listen,  Uncle  Horace,"  her  cheek  flushed 
as  she  spoke.  "  I  will  give  him  up  to  no 
one — ^no  one  at  all." 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Beatrice,  you  will 
be  entirely  guided  by  us,"  said  Horace. 

"  Of  course  she  will,"  said  Herbert,  kindly. 
They  must  have  been  sanguine  men,  as  the 
set  of  Miss  Clausen's  brow  did  not  promise 
well  for  her  submitting  to  guidance  of  any 
kind. 
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"I  shall  never  give  up  that  boy,"  she 
said  in  a  firm  voice,  **  until  the  person  who 
claims  it  gives  every  proof  that  it  is  his. 
I  would  rather  run  away  with  him  and  hide 
myself." 

Horace  looked  extremely  shocked.  "  My 
dear  Beatrice,"  he  said,  '*  it  grieves  us  both 
to  hear  you  talk  so  wildly.  The  child  is  a 
very  nice  child,  but  you  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
were  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood." 

Beatrice  did  not  reply  to  this;  but  the 
upshot  was  that  the  Talberts  promised  to 
write  to  Mr.  Rawlings  and  say  that  they 
held  his  recognition  of  a  child  not  seen  for 
more  than  two  years  insufficient  proof  that 
it  was  his  own,  and  in  the  absence  of 
further  evidence  declined  to  entertain  his 
claim.  After  this  Beatrice  left  them,  and 
for  some  time  they  mourned  over  this  new 


and  startling  phase  of  demonstrativeness 
displayed  by  one  of  their  own  kin. 

Two  mornings  afterwards,  Horace  opened 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  clerkly  writing. 
He  read  it  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  jaw  was 
about  to  fall.  In  silence  he  handed  the 
letter  to  Herbert.  Herbert  read  it,  and  his 
face  reflected  his  brother's  emotion.  One 
glance  passed  between  them  and  they  knew 
that  they  were  of  one  mind.  Horace  turned 
to  Beatrice. 

*' Beatrice,"  he  said  in  a  voice  solemn  as 
the  grave,  and  in  a  manner  decisive  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  ''that 
child  must  be  given  up." 

She  started,  but  before  she  could  speak 
she  heard  Herbert's  echo,  equally  solemn 
and  decisive :  **  Beatrice,  that  child  must 
be  given  up." 


(To  he  continued ») 
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She  sang  of  lovers  met  to  play 
"  Under  the  may  bloom,  under  the  may," 
But  when  I  sought  her  face  so  fair, 
I  found  the  set  face  of  Despair. 

She  sang  of  woodland  leaves  in  spring, 
And  joy  of  young  love  dallying ; 
But  her  young  eyes  were  all  one  moan, 
And  Death  weighed  on  her  heart  like  stone. 


I  could  not  ask,  I  know  not  now. 
The  story  of  that  mournful  brow ; 
It  haunts  me  as  it  haunted  then, 
A  flash  from  fire  of  hellhound  men. 

EoDEN  Noel. 


f 
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Bv  Prince  Edwabd  and  Prince  George  of  Wales. 


[The  following  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Prince  Edward  and  Prince  George  of  Wales, 
which  we  are  enabled  to  place  before  our  readers,  have  reference  to  their  stay  in  West 
and  South  Australia.  The  forthcoming  volume  from  which  they  are  taken  contains  an  account 
of  subsequent  visits  to  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  and  we  have  therefore 
taken  the  opportunity  of  supplementing  the  text  with  illustrations  of  those  places. — Editor 
Englisfi  lUust/rated  Magazine,  \ 


Sunday,  May  \8t, — Squally  in  the  morning 
watch ;  the  wind  is  nearly  right  aft,  but  a 
little,  if  anything,  on  the  port  quarter.  We 
have  got  the  topmast  stunsail  set,  and  are 
going  about  nine  and  a  half  knots.  Church 
on  the  main  deck; 
and  Holy  Com- 
munion. In  the 
afternoon  wind 
went  down,  and 
it  rained  hard, 
but  it  was  a  lovely 
nigfat  and  a  new 
moon ;  had  a  good 
look  at  Magellan- 
ic clouds. 

May  2nd.  —  A 
fine  day,  but  very 
Equally,  close  hau- 

1^  on  the  starboard  tack,  wind  from  the 
south,  and  the  sea  getting  up.  Took  up 
our  station  at  10  a.m.  and  immediately  after- 
wards chased  to  windward,  which  the  Bac- 
chante is  not  much  of  a  hand  at.  Kesumed 
our  stations  at  3  p.m.  It  had  been  very  cold, 
though  deliciously  clear  and  sunny  all  day ; 
now  the  clouds  are  flying  up  overhead  from  the 
Boath  pole,  borne  along  by  the  upper  current 
of  air  rushing  up  across  the  lower  stratimi 
of  air  of  the  westerlies  to  form  the  **  trades." 

No.  18 


And  so  the  days  pass  with  not  much 
variety ;  morning  school  goes  on  like  clock- 
work, whether  the  weather  be  windy  or 
rainy,  calm  or  rough  :  and  long  ago  one  has 
learnt  to  adapt  one's  self  to  this.     In  the 


CHART  OP  H.M.S.  "BACCHANTE"  FBOM  CAPS  COLONY  TO  ALBANY. 


afternoon,  after  French  st.udy,  we  went  on 
reading  about  the  exploration  of  Australia 
and  its  various  colonies ;  though  at  present 
we  don't  expect  to  see  more  than  two  of  them 
— Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  In  the 
evening,  when  we  are  not  on  watch,  we  get 
many  opportunities  on  a  long  sea  cruise  for 
reading. 

May  llth, — Fresh  breeze  from  the  north- 
west, veering  to  south-west.  At  noon  to-day 
we  have  made  the  best  run  hitherto  (220 

c  c  2 
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miles  in  24  hours)  with  double-reefed  topsails, 
foresail,  and  single  reefed  mainsail ;  the  deck 
very  diy,  though  a  sea  or  two  looked  in  over 
the  gangway  now  and  then.  Currey  passed 
provisionally  for  acting  sub-lieutenant  to-day  ; 
it  is  his  nineteenth  birthday.  At  4  p.m. 
admiral  made  signal,  "Take  up  appointed 
station ;  ships  in  column  to  keep  open  order," 
and  this  was  repeated  to  the  Bacchante  at 
9  P.M.  The  signal  was  also  made  that  "  pro- 
bably an  opportunity  of  sending  mails  to 
England  by  the  Cleopatra  would  occur  when 
weather  moderated."  We  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  admiral  intends  to  send  her  into 
Albany  with  them. 

May  12(A. — Blowing  very  hard  all  night ; 
at  5.15  A.u.  a  tiea  struck  and  filled  the  port 
cutter  in  a  heavy  roll,  and  she  was  washed 
away.    Force  of  the  wind  ten,  and  heavier  in 


the  squalls  ;  heavy  seas  running,  and  as  many 
came  in  over  the  nettings,  there  was  nearly  a 
foot  or  more  of  water  sometimes  on  the  deck. 
About  noon,  after  they  had  been  topping  up 
the  stiirboard  cutter,  a  very  heavy  roll  carried 
away  both  davits,  and  caused  her  to  fall  in 
against  the  mizen  rigging,  where  she  was 
lashed  for  the  present. 

At  dawn  the  flagship  was  three  miles  ahead 
of  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron,  and  was 
gradually  increasing  her  distance,  altliough 
her  treble-reefed  topsails  were  on  the  cap,  and 
she  was  thus  carrying  the  very  minimum  of 
sail  possible.  We  were  under  double-reefed 
fore  and  main  topsails,  foresail  and  reefed 
mainsail.  We  split  one  mainsail  and  shifted  it. 
At  9  A.M.  the  "general  recall"  was  hoisted, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  overtake  the  flagship, 
and  at  3.30  p.m.  we  lost  sight  of  her  altogether. 


The  Towrmaline  was  sailing  abeam  of  us 
all  day.  The  Cleopatra  and  the  Cary^fort 
have  drawn  somewhat  ahead,  though  they 
also  have  kept  pretty  close  up  to  now.  At 
9  P.M.  we  set  the  mainsail  reefed,  iu  addition 
to  the  doublereefed  fore  and  main  topsailti, 
close  reefed  mizen  topsail,  and  reefed  foresail. 
At  10.30  P.M.  the  fore  topmast  staysail  split, 
and  ten  minutes  afterwards  the  ship  broached 
to.  Hauled  up  the  lee  clew  of  the  mainsail, 
and  braced  forward  the  head  yards,  then 
furled  the  mainsail  as  soon  as  possible,  cloee- 
reefed  the  fore  and  main  topsails,  furled  ^e 
mizen  topsail,  hauled  out  the  head  of  the 
fore  trysail. 

It  was  now  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
sights  we  ever  gazed  on,  though  we  never 
wish  to  be  in  similar  circumstances,  or  to  see 
quite  the  like  again.  The  moon  above  was 
breaking  in  full  glory 
every  few  minut^ 
through  the  densest 
and  blackest  storm- 
clouds,  which  were 
here  and  there  riven 
by  the  blast  ;  the  sea 
beneath  was  literally 
one  mass  of  white 
foam  boiling  and  his- 
sing beneath  the  gale. 
For  a  few  seconds, 
when  the  Bacchante 
first  broached  to,  it 
was  doubtful  what 
would  happen,  but 
the  old  ship  came 
to  the  wind  and  lay 
to  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. Having  gone 
into  the  cabin  under 
the  poop  just  before 
she  bi-oached  to,  experienced  a  curious  eoa- 
sation  of  grinding  beneath  the  screw-well 
and  counter  and  by  the  rudder  chains.  It 
might  be  compared  to  tbe  somewhat  similar 
sensation  felt  when  a  boat's  bottom  touches 
rock  or  sand  and  grinds  over  them,  and 
bumps  for  a  few  seconds.  We  knew,  of 
course,  it  conld  not  be  thus  with  us,  but 
suspected  it  was  caused  by  the  wrench  the 
rudder  then  suffered.  Owing  to  the  strain 
there  had  been  on  the  upper  deck  wheel 
(which  had  during  the  day  several  times 
nearly  taken  chai-ge,  in  spite  of  the  dozen 
men  that  manned  it),  the  main  deck  steer- 
ing gear  had  also  been  connected  that 
evening,  and  was  being  used  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  in  addition  to  the  upper 
deck  gear. 

As  the  ship  refused  to  pay  oS,  there  was 
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nothing  for  it  but  to  let  her  remain  as  sbe 
was  lying-to.  It  was  then  conjectured  that 
something  had  happened  to  the  rudder,  as 
with  the  helm  pat  hard  a  starboard  no  appre- 
tnable  diSereace  was  observed.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  next  morning  that  we 
realised  our  position  of  being  practically 
radderleas  on  the  open  eea.  The  order  to  get 
np  steam  was  given  soon  after  II  P.U.,  and 
tihree  hours  afterwards  steam  was  ready ;  but 
the  screw  could  not  be  lowered  ot  connected 
till  the  ntoming  of  the  13th,  owing  to  the 
ship  knocking  about  so  much.  At  5  a.u., 
when  the  screw  was  worked  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  revolutions,  the  ship  would  not  go  off  the 
wind  or  answer  her  helm.  Then  we  began 
to  suspect  what  had  taken  place.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  still  to  continue  to 
lie-to  under  close  reefed  fore  and  main  top- 
sails, foresail,  and  fore  staysail,  her  head 
being  south-east  and  by  south.  She  lay-to 
very  welL  The  gale  continued,  and  there 
was  of  course  still  a  very  heavy  sea,  but  she 
[ffoved  herself  a  good 
sea  boat,  and  shipped 
comparatively  but  lit- 
tle water.  The  lower 
deck  was,  however, 
alt  afloat  through  the 
seas  washing  up 
through  the  scuppers, 
and  they  had  one  or 
two  down  the  hatches 
into  the  ward-room, 
bat  nothing  to  speak 
of.  Few  ships  would 
have  ridden  out  the 
gale  so  easily  and  well 
as  did  the  BaccliarUe, 
lying-to  quite  natu- 
rally.    At  7  A.H.,  as 

tite  ourrent  was  drifting  us  helplesMly  further 
south  and  further  away  from  Australia,  we 
furled  sails  and  again  tried  to  get  her  off  the 
wind,  but  with  no  effect  whatever.  By  this 
time,  it  being  daylight,  it  was  discovered  by 
looking  over  the  stern,  as  the  ship  pitched, 
that  the  rudder  was  amidships,  whilst  the 
tiller  in  the  captain's  cabin  was  hard  a  star- 
board.  This  showed  us  that  the  rudder  head 
had  been  twisted  about  22",  which  of  course 
accounted  for  her  not  paying  off.  But  by 
altering  the  chains  of  the  tiller  in  the  cap- 
tain's cabin  it  was  hoped  that  we  should 
mftnage  to  get  a  small  helm  sufficient  to 
turn  her  round  and  keep  her  on  a  course. 

Accoi-dingly,  after  dinner,  another  effort 
was  made,  and  at  2  p.m.  set  fore  trysail  and 
increased  steam  power  to  forty  revolutions, 
and  pnt  the  helm  over  as  far  as  it  would  go 


under  this  new  process — roughly  8".  (The 
greatest  amount  of  helm  that  could  be  got 
when  all  right  was  only  32°.)  She  took  half 
an  hour  to  turn  eight  points.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  the  sea  still  showed 
more  foam  than  blue,  and  was  very  liigh, 
coming  over  all  along  the  nettings,  ^hewas 
anxiously  watched,  and  for  a  minute  seemed 
to  be  paying  off,  though  very  loath  to  leave 
her  old  position  ;  and  again  went  back  to  it, 
then  rose  slowly  and  gracefully  to  the  next 
surge  of  the  sea,  paying  off  this  time  a  little 
more  than  before,  and  so  again  and  again 
the  same  was  repeated  rhythmically,  and 
almost  as  if  the  ship  was  a  sentient  being, 
and  was  doing  all  this  in  a  dignified  manner 
without  hurry  and  precipitation,  amid  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  blocks  and 
rigging,  and  the  continuous  swish  and 
onset   of    the   waves.      We  made 

large  circle  thus,  and  at  4  p.m.  her 
ad  was  round,  though  still  up  in  the  wind 

the  other  tack,  and  now  pointing  north 


Pholoffraph  taken  at  Atbang. 


for  Australia  instead  of  diifting  south  to 
the  pole. 

After  evening  quarters,  at  which  every 
one  seemed  as  happy  as  could  be.  we  pointed 
yards  to  the  wind  and  steamed  ahead,  making 
up  for  King  George's  Sound,  ti'usting  to  the 
wind  to  keep  her  steady  on  her  course,  and 
giving  her  as  few  spokes  of  the  helm  as 
possible.  The  next  morning  the  wind  had 
somewhat  fallen,  though  it  was  still  blowing 
eight,  and  the  sea  was  going  down  as  well, 
though  occasionally  we  shipped  one  over  the 
weather  netting.  We  are  getting  out  of  the 
roaring  forties,  and  are  gradually  drawing  to 
the  north  of  the  gale  as  we  near  the  land. 

In  the  evening  set  fore  and  aft  sails,  and 
increased  the  number  of  revolutions,  so  that 
on  Sunday  morning  {15th)  we  are  going  over 
nine  knots ;  it  is  raining  bard,  and  much 
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warmer  than  it  has  been  lately,  thermometer 
63°,  whereas  for  the  last  few  days  it  has 
been  47°.  The  wind  is  still  falling,  though 
the  swell  is  heavy.  At  9  a.m.  sighted  Mount 
Gardner,  a  peak  in  Western  Australia,  and 
afterwards  Bald  Head,  at  the  entrance  of 
King  George's  Sound,  and  Breaksea  Island. 
Had  a  short  service  on  the  main  deck  at 
10.30  A.M.,  the  men  in  their  damp  working 
dress.  At  1  p.m.  we  passed  under  the  west 
side  of  Breaksea  Island,  with  a  lighthouse 
on  top  of  its  red  rocky,  precipitous  sides, 
weather-worn  from  the  westerlies  that  have 
beaten  on  it  for  ages.  The  only  way  of 
landing  is  by  means  of  a  rope  ladder  on  the 
east  or  lee  side.  Bald  Head,  on  our  port 
hand,  seems  covered  with  scrub,  with  here 
and  there  great  patches  of  sand.  After 
passing  these  two  the  beautiful  sound  opens 
out  beyond.  We  steamed  right  on  and  up 
to  the  entrance  of  Princess  Royal  Harbour, 
away  inside  which  we  can  see  the  houses  of 
Albany  in  the  distance.  Here  we  anchored 
at  3  P.M.  for  the  night.  The  scene  of  our 
mishap  was  in  latitude  40°  S.,  longitude  120° 
E.,  and  360  miles  south  of  King  George's 
Sound.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  most 
thankful  that  the  occurrence  was  no  worse, 
and  terminated  as  it  did.  Had  Sunday  after- 
noon prayers  at  4  p.m. 

May  17 th.— The  Rosefta,  P.  &  0.  mail 
steamer,  arrived  from  Adelaide  en  route  to 
Suez,  and  so  will  take  our  homeward  mails 
this  morning.  She  reports  having  had  very 
bad  weather  the  whole  way  across  the  Bight. 
In  the  afternoon  we  went  with  Mr.  Loftie 
and  Dr.  Rogers,  and  three  ward-room  officers, 
across  to  the  opposite  side  of  Princess  Royal 
Harbour  to  the  quarantine  station  to  shoot 
quail.  The  low  hills  covered  with  dark  trees 
sloping  down  to  the  white  sandy  beach,  with 
the  blue  water  as  calm  as  possible  beneath 
the  bright  warm  sun,  reminded  us  very  much 
in  their  general  effect  of  Bermuda.  We  rowed 
across  and  landed  at  the  small  cottage,  in 
which  only  a  policeman  and  his  family 
reside  (as  the  place  is  very  seldom  used  for 
quarantine),  and  there  we  lunched,  and  after- 
wards separated  in  parties  to  go  over  the 
hill  for  quail.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
them  in  the.  bush,  but  they  are  exceedingly 
shy,  and  require  to  be  very  silently  and 
stealthily  approached.  There  was  too  much 
chattering  and  laughing  in  our  party,  and  so 
at  first  we  did  not  shoot  anything.  But 
afterwards  the  policeman  took  George  and 
led  him  quietly  aside  in  the  bush,  when, 
whistling  low,  and  so  imitating  the  call  of 
the  quail,  he  was  immediately  answered  by 
several  of  the  birds,  who  thus  were  allured 


to  come  nearer  and  out  from  the  very  heather 
and  shrubs  amongst  which  we  had  been 
before  walking  without  seeing  a  single  one. 
Standing  on  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the 
quarantine  station,  we  had  a  clear  view  over 
the  whole  of  King  George's  Sound,  and  up 
into  Oyster  Harbour,  which  stretches  away 
on  the  eastern  opposite  side  in  a  similar  way 
to  that  in  which  IVincess  Royal  Harbour  does 
on  the  western.  The  hillside  here  abounds  in 
'*  black  boys,"  curious  black  resinous  stems, 
three  feet  high,  and  one  in  diameter,  with  a 
small  green  tuft  on  top,  and  which  make  a 
splendid  fire  in  the  bush  when  one  is  required. 
Of  gum-trees  there  are  also  no  end,  and  we 
were  told  that  so  dry  is  the  climate  that  if 
any  one  catches  a  cold  in  the  head  here,  he 
only  has  to  take  his  blanket  and  sleep  out  in 
the  open  air,  and  he  comes  home  cured ;  such 
effect  have  the  eucalyptus  leaves.  At  4  p.m. 
we  got  into  the  boat  again,  and  rowed  further 
up  Princess  Royal  Harbour  on  the  southern 
side,  then  again  landed  on  a  sandy  beach ; 
we  walked  up  into  the  wood  of  gum-trees 
behind  the  old  cottage,  once  inhabited  by  a 
lime-burner  of  the  name  of  McBride,  but 
which  is  now  deserted.  The  trees  here  were 
far  larger  and  stood  more  thickly  together 
than  any  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour ; 
and  the  wood  was  full  of  paroquets,  who 
were  shrieking  and  laughing  ;  and  from  tree 
to  tree  were  hanging  all  sorts  of  creepers 
and  parasitic  orchids ;  and  the  dry  calm  air 
was  filled  with  an  aromatic  or  resinous  odour; 
while  beside  the  path  which  was  cut  through 
the  wood  were  several  strangely-shaped  and 
briUiantly-coloured  flowers  growing.  Some 
of  us  wandered  in  one  direction,  and  some  in 
the  other,  and  as  it  was  now  time  to  get 
back  to  the  boat,  the  wanderers  were  re- 
called by  several  "cooeys."  It  was  getting 
dusk  when  we  shoved  off  from  the  b^tch  to 
row  back  across  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
harbour,  in  which  were  reflected,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  rose,  blue,  green,  and  golden 
hues  of  the  sunset ;  a  few  streaky  clouds 
alone  were  in  the  sky,  and  on  the  water  here 
and  there  were  little  scarcely  perceptible 
catspaws  made  by  puffs  of  wind.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  we  reached  the  ship,  and 
the  stars  had  all  come  out ;  there  was  no 
moon  till  two  hours  afterwards.  So  ended 
our  first  day  on  Australian  soil. 

May  20th. — Left  the  ship  at  9  a.m.  with 
two  ward-room  and  two  gun-room  messmates. 
Walked  to  the  police  barracks,  there  mounted 
our  horses,  and  started  with  Mr.  Loftie  for 
Marblup  and  Wilson's  Creek.  Along  the 
Perth  road  for  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  then 
turned  off    on  the  left  through  the  scrub. 
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The  wood  at  firat  coneists  chiefly  of  various 
lands  of  banksias  nud  "  black  boys,"  huge 
cactus-like  shrubs,  of  which  there  are  aeveral 
sorts,  some  short -aud  knobby,  others  tall  and 
tufted  with  green  blossoms.  The  road  track 
is  rough,  and  where  the  soil  in  boggy  widens 
ont.  The  eucalyptus  is  shedding  its  "  welt- 
fonoed  cups,"  or  seed-pods,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  all  over  the  ground ;  the 
peppermint  tress  with  their  wiliow-like  leaves ; 
the  paper-bark  trees,  oS  the  stems  of  which 
the  bark  peels  in  flakes  like  paper,  and  with 
foliage  like  the  yew ;  and  a  great  quantity 
of  scarlet  bottle-bush,  formed  a  thick  cover 
on  either  side  of  the  rood,  which  occasionally 
showed  signs,  by  the  blackened  stems  of  some 
of  the  taller  trees,  of  having  been  at  one 
time  cleared  by  bush  fires,  although  the 
undergrowth  was  now 
growing  four  or  five 
feet  high.  A  number 
of  bl&ck  cockatoos, 
pretty  grey  honey- 
suckers,  and  other 
birds  with  bright  yel 
low  wings,  were  flj  ng 
about.  We  crossed 
two  rougl  ooden 
bridges,  the  one  si\ 
miles  from  Albany 
and  the  next  one  m  I 
further  on  and  then 
halted  for  an  houi  at 
Twelve-mile  Bridge 
newly  constructed  of 
wood    over     a    small 

of  which,  after  ba  nj, 
loosened  our  horses' 
girths,  we  sat  down 
to  eat  our  sandwiches 
and  drink  the  cold  tea  we  were  carrying  in 
our  flasks.  The  ground  is  very  dry,  and, 
seeing  the  way  in  which  the  grass  and  leaves 
take  fire  when  a  lighted  match  is  casually 
<lropped  upon  them,  one  can  quite  understand 
how  easy  it  is  when  there  is  a  little  wind  for 
fires  to  spread  in  the  bush.  Dr.  Kogers 
overtook  us  here,  having  started  later  from 
Albany;  he  was  in  an  American  cavalry 
regiment  all  through  the  Northern  War,  and 
gave  ua  many  amusing  stories  of  his  adven- 
tures. We  rode  on  to  Marblup.  where  we 
arrived  about  4  p.m.,  thirty  miles  from 
Albany,  at  Mr.  Young's  farmhouse  and  clear- 
ing. The  manttlpieces,  the  tables,  and  all 
the  furniture,  are  made  of  mahogany,  or  the 
darker  jarrah  wood.  The  broad  large  ingle- 
nook,  with  seats  on  either  side,  looks  un- 
commonly snug  with  the  iron  dogs  for  the 


logs,  a  pile  of  which  last  are  stacked  in  the 
verandah  outside,  so  as  to  be  conveniently 
handy  for  throwing  oh  the  fire  all  night 
through.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young,  their  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  after  taking  a  draught  of  warm 
fresh  milk  (of  which  there  seems  an  inex- 
haustible supply  all  over  the  place),  we  walk 
up  to  the  small  shanty  in  which  we  are  to 
stay.  This  consists  of  two  rooms  completely 
empty  and  with  bare  floors,  each,  however, 
has  a  large  open  fireplace  and  plenty  of  jar- 
rah wood  stacked  for  use  during  the  night. 
Two  grand  wood  tires  are  already  burning, 
bright  and  dry,  such  a  contrast  U>  what  wo 
have  had  for  the  last  few  weeks  on  board  ship, 
A  small  two-wheeled  cart  that  has  brought 
our    mattresses    and    rugs,   and   what  few 


things  we  wanted  for  the  night,  has  arrived 
before  us,  and  we  proceed  at  once  to  make 
our  toilet  in  the  open  air,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  fresh  water  in  the  tank  outside, 
and  a.  small  wooden  trough  does  duty  by 
turns  for  each  of  the  party.  Bevis,  a  large 
kangaroo  dog,  a  sort  of  huge,  brown,  Scotch 
greyhound,  looks  on  as  we  make  ourselvee 
ready  for  Mrs.  Young's  tea-supper,  for  which 
we  return  to  the  farmhouse,  and  there  every 
one  was  very  ha^l'ty  and  jolly,  and  did  ample 
justice  to  tbe  fowls,  minced  kangaroo,  the 
jam,  cream,  scones,  and  no  end  of  beautiful 
fresh  milk  and  butter,  such  as  we  have  not 
tasted  since  we  had  left  England  (for  there 
is  none,  or  very  little,  of  either  of  these  two 
last  at  the  Cape  or  in  South  America).  The 
day  has  been  cloudy,  but  there  has  been  no 
rain,  though  every  one  says  there  is  every 
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agu  of  it  being  wet  and  windy  to-morrow, 
one  of  which  is  that  the  hill^  in  the  distance 
are  intensely  blue.  After  tea  found  our 
way  up  across  the  paddock  to  our  night- 
qnartere,  ami  there  we  slept  as  soundly  as 
posuble  (nine  in  the  two  rooms),  with  the 
windows  open  and  the  fires  burning.  There 
ue  two  pails  of  fresh  milk,  which  some 
driob  neat  and  others  prefer  to  take  mixed 
with  a  Uttle  whisky  before  turning  in.  Some 
[all  asleep  at  once,  others  not  so  soon,  the 
American  doctor's  cheery  ringing  laugh 
sounding  long  on  the  quiet  night  air,  as  he 
and  the  commander  tell  alternately  the  most 
astonading   yarns,   each   with  a  deno^mtnt 


a  draught  of  fresh  milk  and  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  scones,  started  away  at  once.  We  rode 
after  the  kangaroo  through  the  bush,  and 
soon  put  up  a  few,  two  of  which  by  the  help 

of  the  dogs,  we  killed,  and  kept  their  pads,  as 
those  of  the  first  kangaroos  we  have  seen  in 
their  native  land.  We  also  caught  an  opossum, 
which  we  found  in  the  traditional  position 
"up  a  gum  tree."  Returning  at  11  a.m., 
had  an  excellent  breakfast  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  farmhouse,  agreeing  that  no  cream  or 
milk,  butter  or  eggs,  bread  or  tea,  we  had 
ever  tasted  was  half  so  good  as  that  here  set 
before  us. 

Meanwhile  the  two  policemen  had   gone 


"ion  startling  than  the  last.  In  the  silent 
pauses  between  the  tales,  while  they  are 
collecting  their  wits,  we  can  hear  the  croak- 
ing of  the  frogs  away  in  tlie  distance  on  the 
Wders  of  the  marsh,  and  with  these  two 
wnnds  alternately  ringing  in  our  ears  we 
Fell  asleep. 

May  21«(. — Up  at  daybreak  for  the  k.in- 
gwoo  hunt.  First,  however,  in  the  delicious 
sunshine  of  the  early  morning,  ran  down  to 
tile  creek  and  had  a  good  sponge  bath  amid 
the  rocks  in  the  cool  sea  water  under  tbe 
fwest  treeij,  since,  owing  to  its  shallowness, 
■hich  extends  for  a  mile  fi-om  the  shore,  it 
isimpoesible  to  swim;  and  then,  after  taking 


down  to  the  creek  and  caught  some  snapper 
and  mackerel  with  lines,  thongh  genei-ally 
the  fish  here  are  netted,  and  the  fishing  nets 
are  now  hanging  up  in  the  yard,  where  they 
are  being  mended. 

There  are  a  quantity  of  robins,  only  larger 
than  ours  at  home,  and  another  bird  with  a 
yellow  breast,  all  about  in  the  fields  near  the 
bouse,  which  are  cultivated  wi 
and  corn.  The  paddock  of  good  grs 
fenced  round  and  sheltered  by  tall  gum  trees ; 
the  outhouses  are  long  and  built  of  wood, 
andehiugted  ;  the  tree-steras  are  all  blackened 
by  the  frequent  bush  fires,  after  which  the 
grass  grows  better. 
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At  1.30  P.M.  we  started  to  walk  round  the 
lagoon  with  John  Young  and  Dr.  Rogers,  to 
look  for  wild  duck ;  the  commander  and  the 
rest  were  to  circle  round  the  other  end, 
shooting  as  they  went,  and  so  meet  us  on  the 
opposite  side.  On  coming  down  to  a  little 
creek  we  crept  cautiously  through  the  bushes 
and  dried  reed  beds,  and  found  a  lot  of  duck 
at  once,  which  were  quietly  swimming  about 
in  the  water.  They  are  very  shy,  and  have 
to  be  stalked  until  within  gunshot  range  ; 
one  of  the  pai-ty  incautiously  showed  himself 
and  the  duck  got  away.  The  next  time  we 
were  more  wary,  and  managed  to  get  nearer 
to  another  lot  in  the  next  creek,  where 
George  made  some  good  flying  shots  high 
overhead,  whilst  other  birds  that  came  close 
were  missed.  The  whole  place  seemed  alive 
with  teal,  divers,  crane,  mallard,  and  black 
swan.  A  large  flock  of  these  last,  however, 
kept  more  than  a  mile  away  right  out  in  the 
centre  of  the  lagoon.  We  hear  the  other 
party  firing  in  the  distance  and  continue  our 
walk  round  the  shores  of  the  lagoon,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  pictures  of  the  "Dismal 
Swamp;"  amidst  the  reeds  and  rushes  are 
lots  of  paper-bark  trees  lying  about  in  all 
sorts  of  queer  shaped  logs,  just  as  they 
have  fallen  from  time  to  time,  and  there 
been  left  uncared  for;  and  besides  these, 
there  are  countless  "black  boys"  in  all 
directions,  short  and  stumpy,  tall  and  slender. 
We  came  upon  the  rest  of  the  party  as 
agreed,  and  then,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
blackswan,  which  we  saw  swimming  in  the 
middle  of  the  lagoon,  set  off  to  wade  across, 
where  at  low  water  it  is  only  one  foot  deep ; 
this  shallow  bank,  or  tongue,  stretches  right 
across  the  lagoon,  and  along  it  we  waded 
with  the  water  up  to  our  knees.  The  com- 
mander with  his  rifle  got  one  shot  at  the 
swan,  and  one  bird  fell,  but  they  were  out- 
side gunshot  range  and  were  all  ofE  at  once, 
rising  high  in  the  air.  We  come  out  at  the 
edge  of  the  lagoon  and  make  our  way  up  to 
the  cottage  again ;  a  honeysucker  and  a  few 
other  small  birds  are  shot  on  the  way.  We 
have  had  a  fine  day*s  outing ;  the  sense  of 
freedom  and  the  splendid  dryness  of  the  air 
are  most  delicious.  We  are,  however,  too 
many  for  proper  sport,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  restrain  the  natural  excitement  of  some 
of  the  party  so  as  to  get  near  the  birds, 
which  are  very  shy.  We  had  a  good  tea  in 
Mrs.  Young\s  kitchen,  and  found  that  some 
of  the  kangaroo  which  we  had  got  in  the 
morning  was,  when  minced,  very  excellent. 
After  supper  the  wind  and  rain  began,  and 
it  was  a  very  squally  night. 

May  22nd. — After  sleeping  very  soundly 


went  down  for  a  sponge  bath  in  the  sea  water 
in  the  creek  off  the  rocks,  and  foimd  it  very 
cold.  Aiter  this  we  did  full  justice  to  oui- 
breakfast.  Round  each  of  our  plates  Mrs. 
Young  had  laid  a  small  wreath  of  rosebuds, 
"for  Sunday  morning,  and  in  memory  of 
England."  When  the  things  were  cleared 
away  we  had  a  short  service  in  the  kitchen, 
at  which  the  whole  family  attended  and 
joined.  This  patriarchal  ^nd  simple  praise 
and  prayer  ended,  we  mounted  our  horses, 
and  having  thanked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young 
for  their  kindness,  and  the  hospitable  intro- 
duction which  they  had  given  us  to  a  settler's 
life  in  the.  Australian  bush,  we  started  for 
Albany  «oon  after  noon.  Eddy  had  ridden 
on  a  black  horse  called  "Leo,"  after  the 
present  Pope,  he  had  a  long  swinging 
trot  so  rare  in  Australian  horses;  but  he 
returned  to-day,  however,  on  a  chestnut 
called  "  Hengist,"  who  had  a  delightful 
canter. 

May  23rd. — Meanwhile  divers  and  carpen- 
ters had  been  employed  about  the  rudder, 
and  on  Saturday  2l6t  it  had  been  hoist-ed 
out  and  secured  to  the  side  of  the  lighter, 
and  this  morning  it  was  sent  on  shore  towed 
by  the  steam  pinnace.  It  will  be  tempo- 
rarily repaired  here,  enough  to  get  the  ship 
under  steam  to  Melbourne,  and  there  we 
shall  be  detained  another  three  weeks  or  so 
until  the  repairs  are  completed,  and  probably 
the  ship  will  have  to  go  into  dock.  The 
rudder  is  a  very  large  one,  in  order  that  the 
ship  may  be  handy  for  steam  manoeuvres. 

May  2Sth. — At  9.30  a.m.  started  in  steam 
pinnace  with  the  commander,  three  officers, 
and  our  shore  friend  the  American  doctoi, 
to  run  down  the  Sound  to  Breaksea  Island 
to  shoot  rabbits.  We  landed  soon  after  11 
A.M.  and  broke  up  into  two  parties  and  began 
shooting  at  once.  It  was  a  beautiful  day, 
but  rather  warm  walking  in  the  sun.  At 
2.30  P.M.  we  went  up  to  the  lighthouse  to 
lunch,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  received 
us  very  kindly ;  they  are  the  only  people 
who  live  on  the  island.  After  lunch  we  went 
out  shooting  again ;  our  bag  at  the  end  of 
the  day  was  two  wallabies,  three  quail,  and 
twenty-two  rabbits  ;  there  are  plenty  of  these 
last  in  the  island,  and  we  might  have  got 
more  if  we  had  had  dogs  to  put  them  up. 
We  left  in  the  steam  pinnace  at  6  p.m.,  but 
found  it  rather  awkward  on  account  of  the 
swell  to  bring  in  such  a  big  boat  for  the 
rope  ladder,  which  is  over  twenty  feet  long, 
to  swing  into  from  the  cliff  above.  Aj-rived 
on  board  at  7.15  p.m.  There  are  signs  that 
the  weather  is  going  to  change,  and  that  we 
shall  have  more  wind  and  rain. 
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June  7th. — ^The  "  Snowdrop  Minstrels," 
the  Bacchante's  negro  troupe,  gave  an  enter- 
tainment on  shore  at  the  court-house  this 
evening,  on  behalf  of  the  Seamen  and  Marines 
Orphans'  Home  at  Portsmouth,  at  which  they 
got  £18.  The  next  day  Mr.  Loftie  came  oft 
and  gave  us  two  white  cockatoos,  one  of 
which  afterwards  became  uncommonly  tame 
and  a  general  favourite  on  board  up  to  the 
day  we  arrived  in  England.  His  berth  on 
Ix^rd  was  usually  in  the  stoke-hole,  where 
he  was  taught  many  graceful  tricks  by  the 
chief  engineer,  and  succeeded  in  imitating  to 
a  nicety  the  various  sounds  of  the  machinery 
and  of  the  men  when  **  getting  up  ashes."  A 
picnic  party  went  away  in  the  steam  pinnace 
towing  the  dingy  up  Oyster  Harbour  and 
the  King  River,  where  some  of  the  young- 
sters got  left  behind,  and  had  to  find  their 
way  home  in  the  dark  through  the  bush. 

June  9th. — ^We  were  called  at  1.30  a.m.,  as 
the  mail  was  in.  We  went  on  board  in  the 
pinnace  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars, 
which,  together  with  the  comet  and  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  in  conjunction,  were  all  then 
brightly  shining.  We  got  two  good  cabins 
that  happened  to  be  vacant  as  far  forward  as 
possible,  and  at  4  a.m.  the  Catfiay,  Captain 
Robbie,  got  under  way.  We  had  first  said 
good-bye  to  Mr.  Loftie,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  constant  efforts  he  had  made  to  render 
our  three-weeks'  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
King  Greorge's  Sound  an  agreeable  one,  and 
we  asked  him  to  convey  to  the  Governor  our 
regret  that  we  could  not  visit  Perth,  the 
capital  of  the  colony.  We  shall  ever  cherish 
a  grateful  reminiscence  of  the  kindly  loyalty 
we  have  experienced  from  all  the  Queen's 
subjects  at  this  our  first  landing-place  in 
Australia. 

We  steamed  round  the  Bacc/iante  and 
Cleopatra,  whose  lights  and  those  of  the 
pilot's  cottage,  burning  bright  at  the  top  of 
the  harbour,  were  the  last  sight  we  saw 
before  we  turned  in  and  slept  sound  till  8 
A.M.  the  next  morning. 

June  lOth, — It  was  a  curious  sensation  to 
get  up  this  morning  and  have  no  regular 
Avork  to  do  at  sea.  Everything  in  the  ship 
appears  very  clean  and  nice,  the  decks  espe- 
cially so.  There  happen  to  be  only  thirty- 
seven  passengers  on  board.  The  wind  is 
gradually  rising,  and  at  last  turns  to  a  strong 
muzzier  from  the  north-east ;  the  sea,  too,  is 
getting  up  :  the  captain  is  complaining  that 
we  are  only  making  twelve  and  a  half  knots 
against  it ;  this,  however,  seems  a  fair  speed 
to  us,  who  have  been  accustomed  lately  to 
the  leisurely  and  dignified  crawl  of  a  man- 
of-war. 


June  I2th. — We  came  to  an  anchor  at 
Glenelg,  and  on  landing  we  went  by  train 
to  Adelaide,  where  we  drove  up  to  Govern- 
ment House,  and  heard  the  first  British  cheers 
that  have  sounded  in  our  ears  for  many  a 
day.  It  being  Sunday  evening  the  streets 
were  full  of  people,  who  aU  seemed  as  glad  to 
see  us  as  we  were  to  see  them.  Everything 
seemed  like  home.  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Jervois  had  supper  waiting  for  us,  and  we 
went  to  bed  a  little  before  midnight. 

June  I4:t/i. — Started  at  6  a.m.  by  special 
train  for  Kadina.  Sir  William  Milne  and 
Colonel  Fitzroy  went  with  us.  Breakfasted 
at  Balaclava,  and  then  on  to  Kadina.  The 
train  ran  through  much  wheat  land,  which, 
as  it  is  now  near  mid-winter,  was  however 
only  covered  with  stubble.  The  original 
scrub  and  wild  grass  have  been  superseded 
by  wheat  fields  and  rich  pasturage ;  flourish- 
ing homesteads  stretch  far  away  over  plain 
and  upland,  and  all  wear  an  appearance  of 
successful  industry ;  one  great  wheat  field 
is  fifty  miles  without  a  break.  The  yeomanry 
and  the  farmers  here  are  the  backbone  of 
the  colony.  After  passing  through  this 
fertile  plain  the  line  enters  the  native 
scrub,  and  then,  ascending  up  a  steep  in- 
cline and  many  cuttings  through  dark  red 
rock,  draws  near  to  Kadina,  where  we 
arrived  after  thus  crossing  the  York  Penin- 
sula about  11  A.M.  The  mayor  met  us  on 
the  platformrand  read  an  address.  We  then 
got  into  two  brakes  with  four  horses,  and 
drove  to  Moonta,  eight  miles,  through  the 
open  bush ;  there  was  a  good  metal  road 
lately  laid,  but  the  drivers  preferred,  as 
many  others  seemed  to  have  done  before 
them,  to  strike  out  a  road  for  themselves  on 
the  turf,  where  many  parallel  lines  traced 
by  the  wheels  of  our  predecessors  extended 
on  either  side  of  the  regular  road  for  two  or 
three  hundred  yards.  Tall  brick  chimneys, 
lofty  scaffoldings  with  wheels  at  the  top,  and 
the  other  usual  surroundings  that  bespeak 
proximity  to  mining  operations,  though  there 
was  no  smoke  or  grimy  blackness  such  as 
usually  in  similar  cases  sullies  the  piu'ity  of 
the  coimtry  air,  gi-eeted  us  as  we  drove  up 
to  Captain  Hancock's  office.  There  we 
dressed  in  fiannel  shirts  and  trousers, 
changed  our  hats  and  boots,  and  walking  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  shafts  got  four  at  a 
time  into  cages,  by  which  we  were  lowered 
into  the  rich  copper  mine  below.  All  here, 
"one  and  all,"  are  true  Cornishmen,  fine 
stalwart  fellows ;  most  of  those  we  see  young, 
tall,  and  broad,  with  a  slight  South  Austra- 
lian drawl,  but  of  the  real  English  bone  and 
sinew  and  straightforward  look  about  their 
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faces.  Mining  operations  here,  though  now 
depressed,  seem  in  a  fair  way  of  revival. 
We  were  to  have  gone  on  to  Wallaroo, 
where  there  are  some  large  smelting  works 
with  blast  furnaces  as  large  as  those  at 
Swajisea,  but  time  would  not  allow.  The 
mayor  of  Wallaroo,  an  Orkney  man,  whose 
acquaintance  we  were  very  glad  to  make, 
drove  with  us  tack  to  Kadina,  where  we 
lunched.  We  left  Kadina  about  4  p.m.,  and 
arrived  at  Adelaide  after  a  quick  run  down 
at  8  P.M. 

June  16th, — After  breakfast  busy  writing 
letters  for  the  mail  until  at  11  a.m.  started 
on  horseback  with  the  governor  to  ride  to 
Marble  Hill,  eighteen  miles  away  on  Mount 
Lofty.  From  the  summit  of  this  last  are 
many  beautiful  views,  one  especially  from 
the  Eagle  Nest  Inn  down  Waterfall  Valley, 
looking  back  on  Adelaide  and  the  sea  in  the 
distance.  The  hills  here  are  all  covered 
with  trees  to  the  summits,  and  reminded  us 
of  the  blue  mountains  in  Jamaica.  But 
about  everything — the  hedgerows,  the  fields, 
the  grass,  the  carts,  the  men,  these  last  stal- 
wart, and  brown,  and  unexcitable — ^there 
was  an  unmistakable  stamp  of  England,  as 
we  rode  along  and  gradually  mounted  the 
hills  to  the  governor's  house. 

June  I6th, — After  breakfast  started  with 
the  governor  by  special  train  to  Freeling, 
where  we  arrived  at  11  a.m.,  and  then  drove 
twenty  miles  to  Colingrove,  Mr.  Ajigas's 
place,  where  we  arrived  at  1.30  p.m.  The 
road  leads  up  and  down  over  a  rolling  land 
of  fertile  red  earth,  and  past  many  villages, 
some  of  them  inhabited  entirely  by  Germans 
(the  holdings  are  mostly  of  200  acres 
each,  well  tilled,  each  side  of  the  road),  and 
others  entirely  by  Swiss,  until  it  arrives  at 
Angaston.  A  couple  of  miles  outside  this 
township  a  cavalcade  of  Oddfellows,  with 
sashes  and  bows,  came  forth  to  meet  us. 
One  of  them  was  brandishing  his  red  banner 
on  high,  which  operation,  as  neither  he  nor 
his  horse  were  used  to  it^  caused  the  two  to 
part  company,  the  man  being  shot  in  one 
direction,  and  the  banner  in  the  other.  We 
picked  him  up  and  put  him  into  one  of  the 
carriages,  and  carried  him  back  to  a  public- 
house  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  from 
which  he  had  started.  This  was  his  home, 
and  here  we  left  him,  a  little  stunned  and 
bruised,  but  no  doubt  able,  after  further 
slight  refreshment,  to  feel  quite  himself 
again.  At  the  school-house  in  Angaston  the 
district  council  read  a  shoi-t  address  to  the 
governor,  to  which  he,  standing  up  in  the 
carriage,  replied  in  a  few  hearty  and  sensible 
words,  which  were  cheered  to  the  echo  by  all 


the  inhabitants  and  holiday-folk  who  were 
standing  round. 

June  17 tk, — We  are  over  1,200  feet  higher 
here  than  at  Adelaide,  and  the  barometer 
has  gone  with  a  bound  from  thirty  inches 
to  twenty-nine.  It  is  a  fine  bright  bracing 
morning.  After  breakfast  we  go  down  to 
look  at  the  emus  in  the  paddock,  where  they 
are  kept  for  laying  eggs.  They  lay  twice  a 
week  in  a  strange  rough  sort  of  nest,  which 
is  simply  a  heap  of  weeds  lying  on  the  turf. 
After  lunch  we  drove  away  at  1.30  p.m.  back 
to  Freeling,  through  Greenock,  Neurioopta, 
Daveytown,  Angas  Park,  and  Ajigaston, 
and  left  by  special  train  for  Adelaide,  where 
we  arrived  at  6  p.m.  Went  to  dine  with  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Ross,  and  the  Legislative  body, 
and  after  that  to  the  mayor's  ball  at  the 
town  hall,  which  was  a  very  fine  thing. 
The  whole  front  of  the  building  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated  with  gas,  as  also  had  been 
that  of  the  parliament  house  where  we  dined. 
The  mayor  read  an  address,  and  Eddy  re- 
plied. There  were  about  800  people,  but  it 
was  not  at  all  crowded,  as,  besides  the  ball- 
room, other  rooms  were  all  thrown  open,  the 
council  chamber  being  used  as  a  card  and 
smoking-room. 

June  ISUi. — We  went  to  the  opening  of 
the  National  Art  Gallery  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity Buildings,  to  winch  the  Queen  has 
lent  some  pictures  from  Windsor  :  Chief 
Justice  Way  did  the  honours.  One  hundred 
members  of  the  Volunteer  Force  (of  which 
there  are  in  all  1,500)  were  drawn  up  at  the 
side,  under  Major  Fergusson,  and  looked  very 
well  in  their  scarlet  uniforms.  These  men 
volunteered  to  go  to  the  Transvaal,  and  meant 
it  too,  but  were  declined.  South  Australia 
evidently  considers  itself  a  real  and  living 
portion  of  the  British  Empire,  and  is  quite 
willing  to  share  the  burdens  of  citizenship 
with  the  mother  country. 

June  19 th. — In  the  afternoon  drove  to  the 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  where  there  are  about 
forty-eight  patients  ;  we  went  all  over  it  and 
saw  all  in  every  ward.  There  were  several 
poor  boys  with  spinal  affections,  one  very 
bright  little  chap  chatted  with  us  some  time 
and  gave  us  some  carving  of  his  own  doing. 
There  were  also  some  poor  paralysed  old  men 
who  were  sunning  themselves  in  front.  We 
had  a  quiet  dinner  at  Government  House,  and 
afterwards  some  music  and  hymns  with  Lady 
and  Miss  Jervois  in  the  drawing-room. 

June  20t/i. — Left  Adelaide  at  7.30  a.m., 
driven  by  Mr.  Stirling  in  his  drag ;  Lieutenant 
Jervois  and  Mr.  Thring  ("  the  colonel  *'  whose 
acquaintance  we  first  made  in  the  mail  steamer, 
who  is  a  nephew  of  Sir  Edward  Thring,  and 
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related  to  the  governor)  are  going  with  us ; 
as  we  leave  Adelaide  we  pass  small  groups  of 
working  men  going  to  theii*  labour,  who  stop 
and  cheer  us.  The  road  leads  away  up  Mount 
Lofty,  past  Glen  Osmond  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  four  miles  from  Adelaide,  where 
the  Hon.  T.  Elder  has  a  curious  collection  of 
animals  and  birds.  Hitherto  the  road  is  the 
same  as  we  went  on  Wednesday,  the  rich 
aral^le  land  all  inclosed  with  posts  and  rails 
or  hedges,  and  under  cultivation  for  grain 
and  fodder,  for  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  is 
thickset  with  homesteads.  From  the  summit, 
as  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  amid  the  woods 
of  red  and  blue  gum  trees  with  other  under- 
growth, we  have  our  last  look  at  Adelaide, 
with  its  towers  and  steeples  in  the  distance 
over  the  plains,  and  the  gleaming  line  of  sea 
behind  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent.  We 
pulled  up  for  breakfast  at  Chafer's  Inn, 
From  this  point  begins  the  descent  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hills ;  this  is  more 
gradual  than  the  ascent,  and  the  woods  here 
— now  of  white  and  stringy  bark  gum  trees  (a 
different  kind  from  those  on  the  western  side 
of  the  range)  and  far  thinner  and  more  open. 
We  drive  straight  through  Echunga  (twenty- 
one  miles  from  Adelaide)  to  Macclesfield, 
where  we  change  horses.  Getting  down  for 
a  few  minutes,  chatted  with  a  lot  of  little 
lads  from  the  Halndorf  School  close  by, 
amongst  whom  one  who  was  a  German  and 
another  who  was  a  Jew  made  the  brightest 
jokes.  The  road  leads  on  now  over  a  country 
of  picturesque  hills  and  valleys,  over  lots  of 
land  with  dead  gum  trees  on  either  side,  these 
having  been  "  rung,"  the  land  was  for  a 
short  time  cultivated  for  wheat,  but  the  soil 
was  too  poor,  and  is  now  again  used  for  sheep 
farming.  Thus  on  to  Strathalbyn,  a  Scotch 
settlement,  where  we  again  stopped  to  change 
horses,  thirty-five  miles  from  Adelaide,  and 
where  the  town  councillors,  partly  German 
and  partly  Scotch,  welcomed  us,  and  with 
them  we  go  into  the  Institute,  where  w^e 
drink  their  healths,  and  then  go  and  look  at 
the  volunteers  who  are  also  all  turned  out ; 
they  are  strong,  stalwart,  well  set-up  men  in 
a  serviceable,  w^orkmanlike  uniform.  From 
here  we  drive  on  through  a  nearly  level 
country  of  pasture  and  wheat-fields,  thirteen 
miles  to  Milang,  on  the  western  side  of  Lake 
Alexandrina,  and  thus  ends  our  pleasant 
coach  drive,  forty-eight  miles  from  Adelaide. 
Here  Mr.  Landseer  (a  relative  of  Sir 
Edwin's),  the  chief  resident,  member  of  the 
assembly,  and  owner  of  the  steamers  on  the 
lake,  got  us  on  to  the  tram,  ran  us  down  the 
jetty,  where  the  DespcUch  was  waiting  with 
steam   up,    on    board   of    which    they   had 


prepared  lunch  for  us.  Mr.  Edmund  Bow- 
man, the  eldest  nephew  of  Mr.  Bowman  of 
Campbell  House,  with  whom  we  are  going  to 
stay,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  one  of  the  oldest 
colonists  and  full  of  the  most  interesting 
conversation,  met  us  here,  and  as  soon  as  the 
luggage  had  arrived  we  started  and  proceeded 
down  the  inland  sea  or  Lake  Alexancbina, 
which  is  nowhere  more  than  six  or  eight  feet 
deep,  and  in  parts  not  two,  although  the 
surface  of  the  water  (thirty  miles  long  by 
fifteen  broad)  is  so  large  that  hi  mai^  places 
the  opposite  coast  is  out  of  sight.  It  opens 
to  the  sea  by  a  narrow  passage  known  as  the 
Murray  sea  mouth ;  the  lake  is  in  reality  an 
enlargement  of  the  Murray  River,  whose 
waters  it  receives  at  its  north-east  end.  It 
was  quite  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  jetty 
by  Campbell  House,  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Albert  at  6.15  p.m.  and  were  piloted  in 
by  rockets  and  by  blue  lights,  and,  as  it  is 
very  shallow,  landed  in  small  boats.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bowman  gave  us  a  warm  reception ; 
after  dinner  went  to  bed  pretty  tired. 

June  2\8t. — Breakfast  at  7.30  A.3i.,  and 
started  immediately  afterwards,  some  riding 
and  others  driving,  for  the  kangaroo  hunt. 
In  the  first  drive  Eddy  shot  two  kangaroo,  a 
right  and  left  shot,  George  shot  three  ;  they 
are  in  such  large  numbers  here  that,  although 
their  skins  make  capital  fur,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  cut  off  only  their  thick  tails,  which 
make  excellent  soup,  and  leave  their  carcasses 
on  the  ground.  There  were  lots  of  dulachies, 
which  are  smaller  than  a  brown  kangaroo, 
and  are  grey-haired  and  red-headed  ;  these  do 
not  strike  the  tail  on  the  ground  in  running 
as  the  kangaroo  appear  to  do.  There  are 
pits  in  the  corners  of  this  one  paddock  (which 
alone  consists  of  800  acres)  into  which  the 
kangaroo  are  driven  on  all  sides  by  200  blacks 
and  many  whites  mounted  ;  as  they  come 
bounding  and  leaping  along  they  seem  to  have 
great  difficulty  in  turning,  and  never  attempt 
to  avoid  any  person  or  obstacle  that  may  be 
in  their  way,  but  go  straight  for  it,  whatever 
it  may  be,  even  if  it  ends  in  their  being 
capsized.  A  great  many  of  course  did  not 
fall  into  the  pit,  the  majority  breaking  back 
through  the  line  of  beaters.  There  were  two 
pits,  however,  into  which  a  good  many  jumped, 
and  out  of  these  one  Joey  was  taken,  and  a 
little  baby  kangaroo  out  of  its  mother's 
pouch.  The  kangaroo  are  very  destructive 
to  the  sheep  runs  by  eating  the  grass,  and 
multiply  at  a  great  rate ;  faster  than  they 
can  be  kept  down.  On  this  estate,  which 
consists  of  50,000  acres,  there  were  4,000 
kangaroo  killed  last  year  ;  each  tail,  which  is 
worth  about  sixpence,  is  given  to  the  keepers. 
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There  were  lots  of  wild  turkey  about,  for  it 
is  a  rough  country  aU  round,  though  it  makes 
an  excellent  sheep  run. 

We  had  lunch  in  the  bush — English  park- 
like land  wooded  with  gum  trees  and  shee- 
oaks,  no  undergrowth,  only  rough  grass — 
making  a  fire  and  cooking  our  own  meat. 
Mr.  Bowman  showed  us  how  ta  make  bush- 
man's  tea,  boiling  the  water  first  in  the  billy, 
patting  the  tea  on  the  top  and  then  the 
sugar,  stirring  it  up  with  a  stick.  After  lunch 
we  rode  after  more  kangaroo  on  horseback. 
You  can  ride  a  kangaroo  down  after  about 
two  miles  in  the  open  ;  we  got  twelve  in  this 
way.  Using  kangaroo  hounds,  about  fifty  or 
sixty  more  were  taken;  the  dulachies  and 
wallabies  leap  and  bound  with  their  tails  off 
the  ground,  the  kangaroo  seems  to  use  his  as 
a  lever.  No  kangaroo,  unless  by  accident,  in 
uneven  ground  when  going  fast  touches  the 
ground  with  the  tail.  The  tail  balances  the 
animal.  When  standing  or  moving  slowly  in 
act  of  feeding  the  animal  has  the  tail  always 
touching  the  ground.  The  Australian  horses 
are  very  quick  to  turn,  and  when  the  bridle 
is  merely  pressed  against  one  side  of  the  neck, 
or  when  the  slightest  hint  is  given  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  knee,  they  are  round  in  a  second. 
And  it  is  the  same  in  driving  ;  it  was  quite 
astonishing  to  watch  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Bowman  handled  his  pan*,  and  whisked  the 
waggonette  in  and  out  and  round  about  the 
stumps  and  fallen  trees  and  all  over  the  scrub, 
and  coming  home  kept  up  abreast  of  the  gallop- 
ing horsemen.  Through  the  grass  of  the  open 
there  are  broad  clearings  cut  for  roads,  which 
reminded  one  of  the  "  ridings  "  in  the  woods 
at  home ;  this  is  done  to  check  bush  fires. 

The  sound  of  a  lamb's  bleat  reminded  one 
also  of  England,  where  to-day  is  the  longest 
day,  though  here  it  is  the  shortest  in  the 
year.  The  sky  is  leaden,  and  though  there 
is  no  frost,  there  is  a  feel  about  the  cleav  air 
like  a  black  winter.  After  dinner,  which 
was  at  6  p.m.,  we  went  to  see  a  korrobboree, 
where  the  black-fellows  were  encamped  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  house.  There  were 
two  tribes  of  these,  and  about  200  of  them 
in  all.  They  were  painted  with  white  and 
black  streaks  across  the  face  and  chest,  and 
got  up  in  correct  style  with  skins  and  spears 
and  boomerangs,  and  by  the  light  of  the  fires 
which  were  kindled  in  a  circle  around  they 
looked  sufficiently  hideous.  The  tribes  danced 
alternately,  and  the  watchwords  of  their 
songs  appeared  to  be  half  English,  half 
native.  A  great  deal  of  the  action  of  the 
dance  consisted  in  striking  the  gi*ound  at  the 
same  moment,  so  as  to  cause  an  echoing  thud 
with  their  feet.     One  of  the  repeated  actions 


was  to  cause  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  thigh 
to  quiver  simultaneously  from  toe  to  stomach 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  At  the 
end  of  each,  figure  they  brought  themselves 
up  sharp  with  a  strange  deep-toned  sound, 
half  hurrah,  half  grunt,  "  Wir — r — r — wuh ! " 
They  would  then  wheel  right  across  the  in- 
closed space  in  line,  and  chattering  as  fast  as 
they  could,  upon  the  women  who  were  sitting 
on  the  ground,  and  also  singing  a  sort  of 
chorus  of  a  few  notes ;  the  line  would  then 
wheel  back,  break  up  into  twos  and  threes, 
brandishing  their  short  sticks  and  clubs  over 
their  heads,  each  man  vociferating  quickly  to 
his  mate,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  these  in- 
coherent sounds  would  all  coalesce  together 
into  a  chorus,  and  the  band,  again  united, 
would  cause  the  groimd  once  more  to  vibrate 
to  the  reiterated  cadence  of  their  stamp. 
Ju7ie  22ndi — Up  at  4.30  a.m.,  and  at  5.0 
went  by  moon  and  starlight,  and  the  two 
planets  Saturn  and  Mercury  still  in  conjunc- 
tion, and  with  the  rockets  and  blue  lights  to 
help  us  to  find  our  way  to  the  end  of  the 
jetty,  down  to  the  Despatch  steamer,  to  cross 
over  to  Meningie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake  ten  miles  off,  but  forty  from  Milang  at 
the  other  end.  We  arrived  there  at  day- 
break about  7.0  A.M.  In  the  grey  morning 
light,  and  with  all  the  green  weed  through 
which  the  steamer  pushed  its  way  in  the 
shallow  water  to  the  landing  place,  it  did  not 
seem  an  over-cheerful  place ;  but  the  few 
people  that  were  about,  and  with  whom  we 
conversed  promiscuously,  were  hearty  and 
sound-minded.  They  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
pretending  what  they  did  not  feel,  and  their 
professed  feelings  were  such  as  did  honour  to 
themselves.  We  got  into  a  large  break  here 
that  was  waiting  for  us  with  foiu*  horses,  and 
put  what  luggage  we  had  into  a  two-horsed 
buggy  to  follow.  A  good  metal  road  led  off 
through  the  bush  that  stretched  away  on 
either  side,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  mallee 
scrub  and  dwarf  eucalyptus,  and  so  to  the 
"  Tam  o'  Shanter  Inn,"  where  Mr.  McCullum 
had  prepared  a  capital  hot  breakfast  of  fresh 
fish  and  sausages,  to  which,  having  been  four 
hours  in  the  open  air,  we  did  ample  justice. 
Then  on  through  the  bush  again,  and  along 
down  the  Corong,  where  there  is  many  a 
pretty  view  in  the  sunlight  over  the  smooth 
blue  water  to  the  sand  dunes  and  hills  be- 
yond, which  shut  out  the  sea  from  this  long 
estuary.  Then  for  miles  over  open  grass 
lands,  and  gum  trees  here  and  there,  either 
in  clumps  or  solitarywise,  and  with  a  shanty 
or  other  sign  of  struggling  or  straggling 
settler,  and  with  the  road  in  parts  well 
metalled  and  as  sound  and  hard  as  any  in 
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England,  and  in  others  merely  running  over 
grass,  and  the  black  peaty  soil  churned  up 
by  many  ruts  and  scored  with  wheel-marks 
of  passing  traffic.  The  mail  between  Ade- 
laide and  Melbourne  runs  overland  this  way, 
and  the  well-horsed  coach  passing  twice  a 
day  to  and  fro  is  the  chief  enlivener  of  the 
sohtude  which  otherwise,  except  for  the 
bounding  kangaroo  and  a  few  wild  turkey, 
seems  perpetual.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowman 
had  kindly  provided  two  hand-boxes,  which 
we  carried  in  the  carriage  with  us,  filled  with 
fruit  and  more  solid  refreshments,  which 
from  time  to  time  still  further  enheartened 
the  spirits  of  the  travellers,  whom,  however, 
**the  vivacious  colonel"  kept  pretty  well 
awake.  In  many  places  we  drive  as  through 
an  open  English  park,  only  it  is  like  a  park 
in  chancery,  with  the  trees  fallen  and  dead 
and  the  stumps  protruding  here  and  there, 
and  pools  uncared  for,  and  the  gra^s  grow^ing 
by  their  sides,  dank  and  lank.  And  then 
over  a  sandy  beach,  and  through  water 
nearly  over  the  wheels  for  a  mile  or  two, 
bat  all  sunny  and  pleasant ;  and  then  on  to  a 
wholly  different  soil,  black  and  fertile,  the 
fenced  holdings  hereabouts  showing  that  man 
had  taken  natme  in  hand,  **  as  when  Adam 
delved  and  Eve  span,"  to  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it.  A  few  flocks  of  sheep  wander- 
ing at  large  and  enjoying  themselves  by 
browsing  as  we  had  been  doing,  although  on 
other  material  were  the  signs  that  warned 
us  we  were  drawing  near  to  Coolatoo,  where 
we  palled  up  for  lunch  at  4  p.m.  It  was  a 
small  inn  kept  by  a  Dane  of  the  name  of 
Andersen,  a  native  of  Fiinen,  with  whom  we 
enjoyed  a  chat  about  (Copenhagen,  though  it 
i3  many  years  since  he  has  been  there. 
Here  the  mail  stops  daily  at  8  p.m.  for  supper, 
and  here  the  two  brawny  ihounted  South 
Australian  police  handed  on  their  duties  to 
andther  pair;  two  of  this  well-mounted  and 
well-equipped,  and  in  every  respect,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  judge,  highly  satisfactory  body 
of  men  conducted  us  the  whole  way.  Soon 
after  leaving  here  the  stars  came  out  again, 
and  we  let  down  the  curtains  of  the  brake 
and  had  a  snooze,  but  as  the  road  was  in 
parts  very  rough  the  members  of  the  party 
now  and  then  had  a  good  real  bang  one 
against  another.  It  was  nearly  10  p.m. 
before  we  arrived  at  Kingston  at  the  end  of 
onr  ninety-eight  miles  drive  from  Meningie, 
having  made  altogether  108  miles  to-day, 
which  is  more  than  the  Bacchante* a  average 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Here  the  inhabitants 
bad  illuminated  their  houses,  and  some  of 
them  even  came  out  in  a  cavalcade  to  welcome 
^    After  a  good  dinner  at  Peek's  Hotel, 


wild  turkey  and  teal,  we  turned  in  and  went 
to  bed  at  1  a.m.  without  the  luggage,  which 
did  not  arrive  until  an  hour  later.  The 
buggy  found  the  road  very  heavy,  and  had 
to  put  up  with  a  jibber  or  two.  In  olden 
days  Mr.  Peek  had  been  Colonel  Mount 
Edgcombe's  servant,  and,  curiously,  had  been 
with  him  when  he  stayed  at  the  old  house  at 
Sandiingham. 

June  23rd.  —  Breakfasted,  and  off  by 
special  train  at  8  a  m.  We  had  a  glance 
first  at  the  pier  and  jetty,  where  two 
steamers  were  lying  for  wool.  The  district 
council  turned  out,  and  their  chairman  read 
a  short  address  at  the  station.  We  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  we  were 
much  obliged  for  all  his  good  wishes,  and  we 
hoped  he  would  live  many  years,  and  that 
every  day  of  his  life  would  be  as  full  of  hap- 
piness to  him  as  he  said  to-day  was.  The 
dew  was  lying  heavy  on  the  ground,  and 
there  was  a  frosty  keen  feel  in  the  aii*.  The 
train  sped  along  swiftly  through  scrub  and 
two  or  three  wayside  stations  to  Lucingdale, 
where  it  stopped  to  water,  and  all  the  school 
children  turned  out  in  a  row  along  the  plat- 
form, which  some  one  had  spent  pains  and 
trouble  to  decorate  prettily  with  evergreens, 
and  sang  "  God  save  the  Queen."  We 
arrived  at  Narracoorte,  the  present  end  of 
the  fifty-three  miles  i-ailway  from  Kingston, 
at  10.30  A.M.,  where  we  mounted  Mr. 
Robertson's  private  carriage,  and  drove  first 
to  District  Square,  where  both  of  us  planted 
a  gum  tree.  We  were  told  that  lots  more 
were  going  to  be  planted  to-day  to  make  a 
shady  avenue  round  the  square,  and  evi- 
dently the  people  here  are  prepared  to  make 
a  regular  day  after  we  have  gone  on.  There 
are  signs  of  preparations  for  feasting,  and 
the  brass  band  with  a  very  big  drum  have 
already  begun  their  manipulation.  Then  to 
Struan  House,  where  we  lunched  with  Mr. 
Robertson ;  before  that  we  walked  over  his 
grounds,  and  saw  in  the  park  the  small 
fenced  inclosure  within  which  his  father 
rests,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  who 
came  out  here  thirty-two  yeai's  ago ;  and 
then  to  see  the  kangaroo  hounds  and  his 
stud.  After  lunch  drove  on  through  open 
park-like  scenery  to  Penola,  thirty-two  miles 
from  Narracoorte,  where  we  arrived  about 
4  P.M.  Here  there  was  something  quite 
new  in  the  way  of  an  address  read  by  Mr. 
McKenzie,  chaii'man  of  the  district  council ; 
it  was  inclosed  in.  a  silk  case  like  a  Union 
Jack,  which  must  have  cost  the  school  chil- 
dren who  had  worked  it  much  time  and 
labour,  and  referred  amongst  other  things  to 
our   being   in   the   navy.     These  again  arc 
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drawn  up  by  the  side  of  tlie  road,  and  sing  the 
Kational  Anthom.  There  is  also  something 
original  about  the  decorations  here,  and  it  is 
touching  to  see  strong  hearty  men  as  well  as 
women  really  affected  by  the  remembrances 
of  the  old  country  which  our  coming  seema 
to  awaken  in  their  breasts ;  for  of  course  we 
know  well  enough  that  all  this  is  not  got  up 
for  us,  but  is  merely  a  sign  of  their  warm 
attachment  to  England  over  the  seas,  and  of 
all  that  name  awakens  and  recalls  in  every 
British  breast.  Drove  on  another  four  miles 
to  Yallum  Park,  the  cliai-ming  and  com- 
fortable residence  of  Mr.  Kiddock,  in  a  very 
pretty  garden.  Mt,  Scott  is  staying  here. 
and  after  dinner  he  and  Mr.  Riddock  chatted 
away  in  the  billiard-room,  and  gave  us  a 
good  insight  into  the  ways  and  manners  of 
the  country.     The  Scotch  are  the  best  and 


mast  successful  of  emigrants.  Half  the  most 
prominent  among  the  states  men  of  the 
Canadian  confederation,  of  Victoria,  and 
Queensland  are  bom  Scots,  and  all  the  great 
merchants  of  India  are  of  the  some  nation. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  Scotch  emigrants  are 
for  the  most  part  men  of  better  education 
than  those  of  other  nations,  or  whether  the 
Scotchman  owes  his  uniform  success  in  every 
climate  to  his  perseverance  or  his  shrewd- 
ness, the  fact  remains  that  wherever  abroad 
you  come  across  a  Scotchman  you  invariably 
find  him  prosperous  and  respected  in  calcu- 
lating contentment ;  and  with  a  strong 
handed,  open-hearted  hospitality  that  no 
words  can  render  adequate  thanks  for.  To 
come  in  contact  only  with  such  colonists  is 
morally  health  giving. 


PRIMROSES  AND  COWSLIPS. 


Is  the  aimple  flower-lore  of  village  children, 
two  kinds  of  primroses,  growing  everywhere 
together  on  the  self-same  baoks,  have  long 
been  familiarly  known  as  pin-eyed  and  thmm- 
eyed.  The  distinetion  between  them  is  but 
a  very  small  one,  and  yet  it  is  marked  enougli 
to  have  struck  the  attention  even  of  those 
half  unconscious  budding  botanists,  and  to 
have  gained  itself  a  settled  name  in  tlie  puie 
ikxfiD  English  undefiled  of  the  country  dia- 
lects. That  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstjince 
indeed  for  those  who  love  theii-  mother 
tongue  r  for  pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed  aie 
(tfettier  words  by  fur  than  heterostyled  or 
dimorphic,  and  they  mark  the  distinction 
between  the  two  ty[(cs  at  least  us  well  as 
anv  barbarous  mixture  of  good  Oi-eek  roots 
eoaid  possibly  do.  Pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed 
let  them  here  be.  accordingly: 
turn  toi-tluvitii    froui  tiR>  ni.  iv  ; 


to  the  things  themselves 
designate. 


they  are  meant  to 


"'  '■■  Vm*^ 

K^,-> 

^, 

« 

ii  ... 

I  let  us  If  yi>u  [lii-k  a  couple  of  pri 
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you  will  probably  fiod  that  one  of  them  has 
a  little  object  like  a.  pin-head  in  the  very 
centre,  inside  the  crumpled  deeper  yellow 
ring  which  marks  the  entrance  to  the  long 
funnel-shaped  tube.  But  in  all  lilceHhood, 
ita  next  neighbour,  unless  picked  from  the 
same  plajit,  will  be  found  to  have  instead  in 
the  same  place,  not  a  pin,  but  a  set  of  five 


that  thrum  is  a  fine  old  English  word  tor  a 
thread  or  end  of  twine  t 

Now,  before  we  go  on  to  discourse  of 
primroses  in  general,  it  will  be  well  clearly 
to  understand  what  is  the  use  and  mean- 
ing of  these  two  separate  types  of  common 
primrose.  They  are  not  different  kinds  or 
varieties,  that  is  clear  :  they  grow  together  in 
the  same  spots,  and  they 
resemble  one  another  in 
every  particular,  except 
that  of  the  pin  or  the 
throms  with  which  they 
are  severally  providei 
Moreover,  if  you  pick  a 
cowslip  or  an  oxlip,  you 
wilt  find  just  the  same 
difference  there  as  in 
the  true  piimrose  :  and 
the  auriculas,and  polyan- 
thuses, and  China  print' 
roses  of  our  gardens  also 
display  exactly  the  same 
diversity  between  the 
pin-eyed  and  the  thrum- 
eyed  types.  Each  species 
has  two  forms,  and  the 
two  forms  occur  through- 
out in  about  equal 
numbers. 


Let  y. 
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little  clustered  stamens  or  pollen-bags,  hang- 
ing out  fi-om  the  wall  of  the  tube  so  as 
nearly  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  recess. 
The  one  kind  is  a  pin-eyed  primrose,  while 
the  other  kind  is  thrum-eyed.  The  first 
name  immediately  explains  itself ;  for  the 
second,  is  it  needful  in  these  days  of  early 
English  reprints  to  inform  the  world  at  large 


.  primrose 
down  in  two,  lengthwise 
— make  a  "  longitudinal 
section  "  as  the  scientific 
people  say — and  see  what 
light  dissection  will  cast 
upon  the  problem  in 
hand.  The  section  re- 
veals the  curious  fact 
that'  all  the  pin-eyed 
primroses  have  hidden 
thrums  lower  down  the 
tube,  while  all  the  thrum- 
eyed  liave  hidden  pins  at 
a  point  just  answering 
to  the  thrums  of  their 
pin -eyed  neighbours. 
What  is  the  explanation 
of  this  curious  and  puz- 
zling fact  t 

The  pin  in  each  case 
is  the  stigma  or  sensitive 
surface  of  the  unripe  capsule.  It  is  the 
place  where  the  pollen  must  be  deposited 
in  order  to  make  the  seeds  swell  and  grow. 
A  long  rod  connects  it  with  a  sort  of  globe 
below  :  and  that  globe  is  the  ovary,  contain- 
ing the  embryo  seeds.  If  pollen  is  placed 
upon  the  pin-head,  it  sends  down  long  tubes 
through   the   connecting  rod,  fertilises   the 
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tiny  embi'joe,  and  makes  them  expand  into 
the  ripe  primrose  seeds. 

The  throms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
stamens  or  pollen-bags.  It  is  they  that 
produce  the  mealy  pollen,  which  the  bee  or 
moth  carries  upon  his  proboscis  to  the  pin- 
head  or  stigma  of  the  neighbouring  blossoms. 
When  they  are  ripe,  tlieu-  two  little  Kacks 
Open  lengthwise,  and  leave  the  pollen  exposed 
in  the  tube  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  flower. 

Now,  the  reason  why  the  primrose  has 
these  two  forms  of    flowers  is  in  order  to 


more  pollen  at  the  same  point  on  his  pro- 
boscis without  brushing  any  of  it  off  against 
the  tall  pm  head  But  if  on  the  contrary 
he  happens  next  to  \isit  a  thrunveyed  tpeci 
men  like  B  m  that  case  he  will  unconsiiously 
deposit  the  mealv  pollen  grams  he  gathered 
from  the  pm-ejed  blossom  upcn  the  sticky 
pin  bead  oi  stigma  of  this  second  flower 
which  heie  occupies  just  the  same  relative 
position  as  the  stamens  do  in  the  pm-eyed 
blossoms  At  the  sjme  time  he  will  collect 
more  pollen  higher  up   upon    his  proboscis 
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insure  the  cross-fertilisation  of  its  blossoms, 
and  cTKHS-fertilisation  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
effective  sort.  Each  flower  is  thus  dusted 
with  pollen  from  another  flower,  and  that 
too  a.  flower  of  the  alternate  type.  Iiet  us  sup- 
pose the  moth  first  visits  a  pin-eyed  blossom, 
like  the  one  lettered  a  in  the  woodcut ;  then 
he  will  gather  pollen  from  the  stamens  on  a 
part  of  his  proboscis  just  answering  in  length 
lo  their  position  in  the  flowers  of  this  form. 
If,  next,  be  flies  away  to  another  blossom  of 
the  name  pin-eyed  type,  he  will  only  gather 


from  the  five  stamens  at  the  mouth ;  and 
this  pollen  he  will  ugain  deposit  upon  the 
next  flower  of  the  pin-eyed  type  that  he 
liappens  to  visit.  In  this  way,  owing  to  the 
exact  correspondence  of  the  opposite  parts 
in  the  two  forms,  a  pin-eyed  flower  always 
gets  fertilised  from  a  thrum-eyed  sister,  and 
a  thrum-eyed  fi'om  a  pin-eyed.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  many  flowers  o£  one  sort  the 
moth  goes  on  visiting  at  once ;  he  will  only 
keep  on  collecting  more  and  more  poUen, 
without  disbursing  any  :  but  the  moment  he 
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arrives  at  flowers  of  the  opposite  sort,  lie  will 
begin  paying  out,  at  tbe  same  time  that  he 
collects  pollen  upon  another  part  of  his 
proboocis  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  first- 
visited  kind. 

So  much  I  have  briefly  premised  by  way 
of  introduction  to  the  general  history  of  the 
primrose  and  cowslip  rate.  We  must  have 
some  fairly  accurate  idea  of  what  n  thing  is 
really  like  before  we  can  begin  to  inquire 
how  it  came  to  be  so.  Our  next  step  must 
be  to  ask  what  was  the  origin  and  gradual 
development  of  this  interesting  mechanism 
for  cross-fertilisation. 


Every  history  miiBt 
necessarily  start  from 
somewhere,  and  the  par- 
ticular pomt  from  which 
it  starts  must  always  be 
mainly  a  matter  of  arti- 
ficial convenience.  We 
can't  set  out  on  every 
inquiry  from  the  very 
beginning  of  all  things. 
or  ask  by  what  series  of 
stages  a  primrose  was 
finally  developed  out  of 
the  prijnitive  chaotic 
nebula.  We  must  needs 
begin  at  some  far  lat«r 
point  in  its  history  than 
that,  and  trace  merely 
the  last  few  stages  in 
the  long  course  of  its 
evolution.  The  prim- 
rose family,  then,  in  the 
simplest  form  in  which 
any  of  its  members  now 
occur,  iB  a  rather  ad- 
vanced and  highly  de- 
veloped group  of  flowers. 
We  may  take  the 
common  English  wood- 
land loosestrife  as  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  these 
earlier  and  less  perfect 
pnmros«8  —  a  pretty 
trailing  plant  with 
brilliant  golden  yellow 
flowers  extremely  like 
the  ordinary  weedy  pim- 
pernels or  shepherd's 
ueather  glasses  in  al- 
most ever}  thing  except 
colour  Indeed  pimper- 
nel IS  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  woodland 
loosestrife  which  has- 
taken  to  growing  in  cul- 
tivated places  as  a  true 
weed,  and  so  has  acquired  a  deeper  orange- 
red  hue  in  the  blossom,  and  a  queer  habit  of 
opening  its  capsule  by  letting  the  top  fall 
olT  like  a  lid,  instead  of  by  unfolding  like 
other  loosestrifes  in  five  small  valves.  Oddly 
enough,  the  marks  of  the  five  original  valves 
still  sui-vive  in  the  modern  pimpernel,  though 
they  are  now  of  no  use  whatsoever  to  the 
plant  since  its  curious  change  of  habit. 

Woodland  loosestrife  already  shows  its 
high  point  of  development  in  the  fact  that 
in  place  of  having  five  separate  petals  it 
has  them  all  united  into  a  single  flat  corolla, 
with  five  lobes  or  points  to  mark  the  original 
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distiDctne^  of  parts,  as  one  still  sees  it  iu 
Itss  advancad  flowers  like  the  dog-roses  or 
buttercups.  But  the  union  of  the  petals 
here  is  so  very  slight — hardly  more  thsji  by 
»  mere  ring  at  the  base — that  even  an  unin- 
Htmcled  eye  can  at  once  see  the  inferiority  of 
the  flower,  compared  with  the  long-tubed  and 
deep-throated  corolla  of  the  true  primrose. 
There  is  no  honey  in  the  centre  to  attract 
dies  or  bees  ;  nothing  but  pollen,  a  compara- 
tively wasteful  form  of  allurement,  because 
the  insects  which  fly  from  one  blossom  to 
another  are  thus  turned  from  useful  allies 
bto  thieves  whose  depredations  almost  out- 
balance the  benefit  they  incidentally  confer. 
The  midges  which  frequent  the  flowers  simply 


light  on  the  petals  or  rim  of  the  coi-olla,  and 
dust  themselves  over  with  pollen  while  feed- 
ing at  the  exposed  and  open  stamens.  Then, 
when  they  have  linished,  they  go  off  again 
to  another  blossom,  where  they  almost  ac- 
cidentally, as  it  were,  rub  off  a  little  of  the 
pollen  they  have  thus  gathered  on  to  the 
small  central  knob  or  sensitive  stigma  of 
the  second  flower.  How  very  different  is 
this  clumsy  and  hap-hazard  arrangement  from 
the  extremely  complicated,  safe,  and  well- 
designed  method  for  insuring  cross-fertili- 
sation   adopted    by   the    primrose    and    the 

cowslip. 

There  is  another  wild  species  of  loosestrife 
in  England,  however,  with  far  larger  bunchei< 
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of  handiwine  golden  flowers,  found  here  and 
there  along  the  banks  of  strenma  in  o  few- 
favoured  situations.  This  kinO,  often  railed 
the  garden  loosestrife,  because  it  used  for- 
merly to  be  cultivated  for  its  bright  blossoms 
in  cottage  gardens,  shown  some  faint  approach 
to  the  primrose  type,  in  that  its  flowers, 
instead  of  being  flat  and  wide  open,  are 
somewhat  bell-ahaped,  and  its  stamens  don't 
hang  out  so  loosely  as  in  its  woodland  sister. 
Still,  even  this  handsome  plant  produces  no 
honey,  and  trusts   entirely  for  fertilisation 
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10   the  chance    attentions    of    pollen-eating 
bees 

beveral  intermediate  tvpes  (of  which  the 
so-called  water  Molets  or  featherfoil  which 
frequents  still  shallow  pools  in  the  eastern 
counties  i^  almost  the  only  English  specimen) 
le  id  on  gi-ftdually  from  these  open  mouthed 
primrose  like  flowers  to  the  deep-tubed  and 
tullv-de\  eloped  true  primroses.  Most  of 
these  have  the  same  turious  peculiarity  of 
pin-eyed  and  thrum-ejed  flowers  as  the  print 
rofie  itself      At  some  time  or  other  it  would 


seem,  some  early  common  ancestor  of  the 
primrose  type,  still  a  mere  loosestrife,  began 
U)  develop  rudimentary  honey  glands,  like 
those  so  common  in  most  higher  plantii. 
Such  flowers  would  be  sure  of  securing  an 
unusual..number  of  insect  visitors,  and  so 
would  set  their  seeds  very  much  more  fre- 
quently than  their  less  highly  favoured 
competitors  which  trusted  to  the  pollen  alone. 
Thus  they  would  obtain  an  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  e.xistence,  and  would  soon  very 
greatly  outnumber  the  honey  less  kindi;. 
Again,  among  thes*  developing  primroses. 
some  would  probabh  have  longer  and 
naiTOwei  bottoms  to  their  flovters  than 
others  and  as  thio  uould  t«nd  to  exclude 
small  thieving  insects  and  to  attract 
those  with  a  long  proboscis  bke  bees 
ind  butterflies  it  would  prove  a  stdl 
further  advantage  to  those  indi^nduah, 
which  displayed  it  and  would  cause  them 
to  be  more  often  fertilised  on  the  average 
than  then  wider  mouthed  sisters  In 
this  v\ay  the  tube  would  tend  to  be- 
come longer  and  nan-owei  from  genera 
tion  to  generation  until  it  had  reached 
the  utmost  length  of  the  proboscis  tn  the 
injects  bj  wlixh  the  particular  flowers 
were  usually  fettilised  Beyond  this,  it 
(ould  not  go  toi  if  in  any  individual 
flower  it  went  so  fai  as  to  make  it  im 
possible  for  the  insect  to  reach  the  honey 
tliat  flower  would  never  be  visited  at  all 
and  so  would  die  out  immediately  without 
leaving  any  descendants  The  water 
V  lolet  which  is  usually  fertilised  bj  water- 
side flies  with  a  shoi-t  proboscis  has  onlv 
a  comparatively  short  tube,  hut  the  prim 
lose,  v\hich  IS  specially  adapted  for  moths 
and  humble  bees  mCh  an  extremely  long 
proboscis  has  a  very  deep  and  narrow 
tube 

In  somewhat  the  same  wav  the  tntk  or 

dev  ice   of   the  pin-eyed  and   thrum-eyed 

forma  must  have  been  developed  by  some 

stray   combination    of   cirtiunstances    ui 

similar  devices  have  often  been  in  othn- 

flowers      In  the  beginning  a   few  flowers 

must  have  shown    some  slight   tendency  to 

have  the  stamenn  higher  up  than  the  stigma, 

while  m  others  the  stigma  must  have  been  ft 

little  longer  than  the  stamens — an  accident 

which    may  easily    occur  anywhere   in   the 

course    of    fortuitous    variation       But     its 

hardening   into  a  constant  practice  of   the 

race  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  favours  the 

process   of   cross  fertilisation      Mr    Darvnn 

showed  the  use  of  the  cross-fertihsation  thus 

effected  by  fertilising  each  type  with  pollen 

of   its   own    sort,    and   these    "illegitimate 
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niiioQS,"  ae  he  called  them,  say  between  pm- 
ejed  and  pin-eyed,  produced  far  leaa  fertilised 
tetd  than  the  "  legitimate  unions  "  between 
pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed.  Hildebrand  re- 
peated these  experiments,  and  further  showed 
that  a  primrose  fertilised  with  pollen  from 
its  ovn  stamens  was  far  the  most  sterile  and 
feeble  of  any. 

And  now,  what  accounts  for  the  difference 
between  primroses  and  cowslips  1  Unlike  as 
tluee  two  flowers  are  in  external  appearance, 
Uiey  are  nevertheless  so  very  closely  related 
in  all  essential  particulars  that  some  of  our 
beet  botanists  wiU  not  allow  them  to  be  other 
than  two  varieties  of  one  and  the  same 
^peciee.  If  we  look  first  at  the  cowslip, 
which  is   probably   the    more    normal    and 


original  of  the  two  forms,  we  can  easily  see 
the  true  nature  of  the  very  narrow  line  that 
really  divides  them  from  one  another. 

The  cowslip  has  its  blossoms  raised  in  little 
clustered  bunches  on  the  t«p  of  a  tall  stalk 
from  which  the  separate  flower-stems  spring 
all  together  at  a.  single  point.  This  is  cei'- 
tainly  the  most  ordinary  mode  of  growth  in 
the  primrose  genus,  and  it  is  met  with,  not 
only'in  the  China  primrose,  and  the  auriculas 
of  our  gardens,  but  also  in  the  mealy  primrose 
of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Hence,  we  may 
be  fairly  justified  in  looking  upon  this,  rather 
than  the  primroee,  as  the  primitive  type  of 
the  two  plants.  The  cowslip  usually  grows 
on  the  top  of  small  hillocks,  or  among  grass 
in  level  places,  where  the  tall  stem  is  neces- 
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sary  in  order  to  raise  the  blossoms  above  the 
level  of  the  siuTOunding  herbage,  where  they 
can  be  fairly  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  fertilis- 
ing insects.  For  this  reason  it  is  later  in 
opening  than  the  primrose,  which  only  needs 
to  produce  a  very  short  stalk  for  each  separate 
flower.  The  blossoms  of  cowslips  are  darker 
in  tone  than  those  of  primroses,  and  the 
yellow  eye  in  the  centre  is  deepened  till  it 
almost  deserves  to  be  described  as  orange  or 
even  red.  The  corolla  is  also  more  cup- 
shaped,  and  the  individual  flowers  less  large, 
doubtless  because  the  conspicuousness  of  the 
entire  bunch  makes  it  less  needf id  for  each 
separate  element  of  the  whole  to  display  a 
large  mass  of  attractive  colour.  So  far  as  I 
have  observed,  hive  bees  form  a  much  greater 
proportion  among  the  visitors  to  the  cowslip 
than  their  wild  neighbours  the  himible  bees : 
but  it  is  also  frequently  fertilised  by  certain 
bee-like  flies. 

The  primrose,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  cowslip  which  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  growing  almost  exclusively  on  banks 
or  sloping  places,  and  so  has  practically  taken 
to  suppressing  its  tall  common  flower-stem. 
One  may  observe  in  the  meadows  in  spring 
that  the  banks  of  the  hedgerows,  the  sides  of 
the  mounds  or  hillocks,  and  all  the  declivities 
generally  are  thickly  studded  with  the  whitish 
spangled  flowers  of  the  primrose,  while  a 
little  later  on,  the  summits  of  the  hillocks 
and  the  other  level  parts  of  the  meadow^s 
form  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  taller  cow- 
slips. Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  primroses, 
thus  clinging  to  the  gentle  slopes,  need  no 
tall  flower-stem,  because  they  turn  their 
blossoms  obliquely  so  as  to  front  the  flying 
insects  full  in  the  face.  For  this  reason,  I 
believe,  the  primrose  has  almost  left  off 
developing  the  common  flower-stem ;  though^ 
if  you  trace  the  blossoms  carefully  to  their 


source,  you  will  find  that  they  do  really 
spring  from  a  very  short  and  stumpy  stalk, 
almost  hidden  away  among  the  crowded  baseft 
of  the  crinkled  woolly  leaves.  As  they  thus 
can  save  the  material  which  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  make  up  the  flower  stalk,  they 
are  enabled  to  blossom  a  good  deal  earlier  m 
the  year  than  the  cowslips ;  but  their  flowers 
being  less  massed  are  individually  larger,  and 
the  colour  is  paler,  so  as  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  night-flying  moths.  Thus  the  primrose  is 
probably  an  early-flowering  cowslip,  which 
has  specially  adapted  itself  to  growing  on 
short  slopes,  or  hedgerow  banks,  or  open 
woodland  dells  and  hollows. 

At  the  same  time,  the  two  kinds  have 
been  so  very  lately  one  that  the  pollen  of 
the  primrose  is  still  able  to  fertilise  the 
cowslip,  or  vice  versd.  The  hybrids  that 
spring  from  these  unions  (as  Mr.  Darwin 
believed)  are  the  oxlips,  which  have  tall 
stems  like  the  cowslips,  but  moi*e  or  less 
pallid  and  larger  blossoms,  of  the  primrose 
type.  Of  these,  there  are  in  some  places  an 
infinite  variety,  displaying  every  conceivable 
stage  between  the  two  familiar  extremes ; 
sometimes  very  short  stalked,  sometimes  as 
tall  as  cowslips ;  sometimes  very  pale,  some- 
times bright  yellow ;  and  so  on  throughout, 
every  variation  shading  off  gradually  into 
the  next,  until  they  merge  at  either  end  into 
the  fully  distinct  cowslips  and  primroses. 
Mr.  Darwin,  however,  believed  that  there 
was  also  a  truly  distinct  species,  the  Bard- 
field  oxlip,  in  the  greater  part  of  Ck>ntinental 
Europe,  extending  sparsely  into  our  own 
eastern  counties ;  and  if  this  belief  be  well- 
founded,  that  plant  (which  is  really  inter- 
mediate in  type  between  the  two  forms) 
might  perhaps  be  the  common  ancestor  of 
both  cowslip  and  primrose. 

Grant  Allen. 
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THE  ART  OF  CASTING  IN  BEONZE 


Is  England  alone  there  are  many  able 
painters  whose  names  are  widely  known  and 
whose  works  are  justly  popular  with  all 
classes.  The  sculptors,  however,  who  are 
in  any  degree  known  may  almost  be  counted 
on  the  fingers,  and  they  are  known  only  in 
what  are  usually  alluded  to  as  "  art  circles." 
For  this  there  is  probably  a  good  and  suiB- 
cient  reason.  There  are  few  good  sculptors 
because  the  public  does  not  appreciate 
«cnlptTipe,  and,  per  contra,  the  public  takes 
little  interest  in  sculpture  because  there 
are  so  few  good  sculptors.  Thus  cause  and 
effect  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  The 
best  men,  with  rai'e  exceptions,  take  to 
punting  rather  thaji  to  sculpture,  not  no 
niDch  from  any  natural  impulse  to  seek 
expression  in  colour  rather  than  in  form,  but 
becaose  their  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
the  former  are  far  greater  than  for  that  of  the 
iMter,  and  also  that  the  rewards  offered  by 
Ibe  public  t«  the  painter  who  achieves  the 
highest  success  in  bis  art  are  far  beyond 
tiMse  that  can  lie  hoped  for  by  the  successful 
sculptor.  A  third-  or  fourth-rat«  painter  can 
gain  a  fair  and  independent  living,  whilst  a 
fourth  rate  iwulptor  can  hardly  earn  his  salt 
M  a  workman  in  the  employment  of  some 
morv  fortunate  con/rire. 

All  this  would  seem  to  point  to  the  con- 
elosion  tbat  sculpture  ia  not  wanted,  or  at 


leoAt  not  generally  in  demand  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  Sculpture  in  some  form  or  other 
exists  in  every  home,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  odds  and  ends  that 
compose  our  lares  and  penates.  In  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  sculpture  takes  the  form  of 
marble,  bronze,  or  terra-cotta ;  in  the  poor 
man's  cottage  it  le  usually  represented  by 
the  "plaster  image  "or  the  china  dog— or 
perhaps  the  harmless  necessary  cat,  formed 
with  more  ingenuity  than  art  out  of  a  sntiU- 
shell  and  a  lump  of  putty. 

With  very  rare  exceptions  these  works 
are  shockingly  bad.  Indeed  the  humble  dog 
and  cat  last  mentioned  are  far  less  offensive 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  rubbish  that  is  made 
to  do  duty  as  sculpture. 

It  is  strange  that  wealthy  and  educated 
people,  who  delight  to  hung  their  walls  with 
masterpieces  of  painting,  and  who  have 
a  real  appreciation  of  what  is  good  and  beau- 
tiful in  art,  should  for  a  moment  tolerate  the 
wretched  things  that  satisfy  their  natural 
desii-e  for  sculptured  form,  and  which  aif 
complacently  shown  to  their  artist  friends 
as  "  my  bronzes."  If  the  artist  friend  is  a 
painter,  as  is  most  likely,  he  simply  does  not 
look  at  them,  but  turns  to  the  pictures  again 
at  once,  seeing  that  there  is  nothing  of 
merit  or  interest  in  the  bronzes ;  but  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  he  is  a  sculptor,   he  is 
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expected  to  say  something  about  these  "  works 
of  art/'  and  his  heart  sinks  as  he  tries  to 
escape  with  a  well-worn  commonplace  in 
order  to  avoid  telling  his  host  that  the 
bronzes  are  abominable,  and  himself  an  igno- 
ramus for  not  knowing  it.  Yet,  after  all, 
how  should  he  know?  If  you  were  to  ask 
him  how  a  bronze  statue  is  produced,  he 
would  of  course  tell  you  it  was  cast;  but 
beyond  that  vague  fact  he  could  not  go.  If 
people  more  generally  understood  something 
of  the  process  whereby  bronze  statues  are 
produced,  I  think  they  would  have  their 
eyes  opened  in  some  degree  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  their  bronzes,  and  would  take  a 
more  intelligent  interest  in  sculpture  than 
they  did  before.  With  this  object  in  view 
I  propose  to  give,  as  well  as  my  limited 
space  will  permit,  some  idea  of  the  modus 
operandi. 

The  bronze,  which  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin,  is  melted  in  a  furnace,  and  cast  or 
poured  into  a  mould  where  it  solidifies  in  the 
process  of  cooling,  and  permanently  retains 
every  gradation  of  form  which  it  finds  in  the 
hollow  mould. 

The  mould  being  more  fragile  than  the 
metal  it  contains,  is  then  broken  up,  and  its 
destruction  brings  to  view  the  bronze  cast. 
This  sounds  simple  enough,  but  how  about 
the  mould  ?  What  is  a  mould  made  of  into 
which  bronze  statues  can  be  cast,  and  how  is 
it  made?  This  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter. 

The  mould  presupposes  a  model  from 
which  it  is  made,  and  of  which  the  mould 
is  only  the  concave  or  negative  imprint,  from 
which  the  positive  or  convex  imprint  is  to 
be  obtained. 

Our  first  concern,  then,  is  with  the  model. 
An  artist  makes  this  as  he  would  make  a 
model  for  a  statue  in  marble,  usually  of  clay, 
sometimes  of  wax.  This  is  the  original 
design  on  which  he  bestows  his  thought  and 
skill,  and  to  which  any  excellence  in  the 
bronze  is  ultimately  due.  If  the  model  is 
bad  in  design  or  execution,  the  bronze  must 
be  at  least  equally  poor.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  model  may  be  very  fine  indeed,  and 
the  bronze  vile.  This  is  but  too  often  the 
case.  The  design  indeed  cannot  be  alto- 
gether spoiled,  but  if  the  various  processes 
connected  with  bronze  founding,  which  I  am 
about  to  describe,  are  not  each  and  all 
carried  out  in  an  artistic  spirit  and  with  the 
highest  skill,  the  result  will  be  a  very  bad 
rendering  of  the  original.  Many  people  will 
be  prone  to  inquire,  why,  if  such  is  the  case, 
cast   the  statue  at  all  ?     Would  it   not   be 


easier  to  retain  the  original  model  1  Un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  so,  but  unfortunately 
the  sculptor's  original  thoughts  can  only  be 
worked  out  in  some  plastic  material  which 
from  its  very  plasticity  is  incapable  of  per- 
manently retaining  the  form  it  so  readily 
receives. 

No  sooner  has  the  sculptor  finished  his 
model — ^perhaps  the  \vork  of  years — than  it 
begins  to  perish,  unless  he  preserves  or 
rather  copies  it  by  taking  a  cast  of  it  in 
plaster  of  Paris.  This  cast  is  usually  all 
that  remains  to  him,  for  the  plastic  clay  is  of 
too  weak  a  nature  not  to  be  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  mere  process  of  taking  a  cast  even  in 
plaster. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  mixed  with  water  into  a  paste  and 
"  plastered  "  upon  any  object  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  an  impression.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  sets  hard,  and  if  it  has  been 
properly  applied  gives  a  mould  or  impres- 
sion so  pei*fect  as  to  leave  nothing  more 
to   bo   desired. 

This  hollow  mould  can  be  again  filled  with 
plaster,  thus  faithfully  reproducing  the 
original  model  over  which  the  mould  was 
made.  Were  it  possible  to  cast  bronze  into 
a  plaster  mould,  the  process  of  bronze  found- 
ing would  be  far  easier  than  is  actually  the 
case.  Unluckily  plaster,  even  when  it  seems 
to  be  perfectly  dry,  still  contains  a  large 
amount  of  water  which  the  contact  with 
molten  bronze  at  once  converts  into  vapour, 
breaking  and  splitting  the  mould  in  all 
directions.  Moulds  for  bronze  must  there- 
fore be  made  of  some  other  material.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  make  them  of  loam,  which 
is  a  sort  of  sandy  earth  containing  a  small 
portion  of  clay  mixed  with  it,  so  that  it  has 
a  certain  power  of  cohesion  even  after  it  has 
become  perfectly  dry,  and  when  slightly 
moist  it  may  be  freely  compressed  into  any 
desired  form.  When  it  contains  much  clay 
it  is  too  rich  for  metal  casting,  as  then  it 
shrinks  in  drying  and  becomes  hardened 
by  the  action  of  heat  like  the  clay  that  is 
used  for  making  bricks,  or  pots  and  pan.s. 
When  it  is  very  poor  it  lacks  cohesion  when 
dry,  and  therefore  is  only  fit  for  iron  castings 
at  most,  as  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  iron 
it  can  be  cast  into  moulds  which  are  damp, 
or  technically  "  green." 

This  cannot  be  done  with  fine  bronze  work 
which  requires  the  moulds  to  be  quite  dry 
and  even  rather  hot,  to  produce  the  best 
results.  Very  large  moulds  may  indeed  be 
cast  quite  cool,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
metal  is  sufficient  to  warm  the  mould  to  a 
proper  hejit  without  losing  its  own  fluidity. 
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With  small  and  complicated  moulds  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  they  must  be  quite  warm 
at  the  time  of  casting,  so  as  to  preclude  any 
chance  of  the  metal  being  chilled  before  it 
has  had  time  to  adapt  itself  to  their 
intricacies. 

There  are  two  methods  of  bronze  founding. 
The  one  is  an  art,  the  other  is  a  trade.  The 
former  is  very  difficult  and  costly,  the  latter 
easier  and  cheaper,  because  more  certain. 

The  (trt  of  bronze  founding  is  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  practised  at  all  in  this 
country,  and  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
on  the  Continent. 

The  trade  on  the  other  hand  is  carried 
to  a  very  high  point  of  perfection  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  especially  in  France, 
from  which  country  we  are  completely 
deluged  with  so-called  "  art  bronzes,"  which 
however  artistically  are  about  as  valuable 
as  chromo-hthographs,  or  rather  less.  There 
are  many  persons  who  are  so  ignorant  of 
painting  that  it  would  be  easy  to  palm  ofE  on 
them  a  chromo-lithograph  for  an  original 
picture,  and  the  public,  are,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  with  very  few  exceptions,  so  ignorant  of 
sculpture  that  they  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  an  artistic  bronze,  and  a  vile 
commercial  reproduction  of  the  same  thing. 
How  shall  I  explain  the  difference  ?  An 
artist  sees  it  clearly  in  a  moment,  but  to 
those  who  have  never  given  the  matter  a 
thought  it  is  not  so  easy  to  show  where 
the  difference  lies. 

It  is  the  same  that  exists  between  engrav- 
ings, where  the  one  is  an  artist's  proof  before 
letters,  and  the  other  a  copy  struck  off  from 
the  worn-out  plate  or  a  pirated  edition 
surreptitiously  published — ^shall  I  say? — at 
Hamburg.  The  difference  in  the  case  of 
bronzes  is  perhaps  rather  harder  to  detect, 
because  in  the  case  of  a  statue  being  repro- 
duced by  the  commercial,  as  well  as  by  the 
artistic  process,  both  may  be  equally  good 
bronze,  whereas  the  Hamburg  piracies  are 
often  lithographed. 

To  make  the  matter  more  clear  I  will 
suppose  that  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the 
day  has  modelled  a  statue  which  is  to  be 
cast  in  bronze.  The  statue  is  a  seated  female 
^gure,  half  draped.  She  has  bare  feet  and 
raised  arms.  The  drapery  is  full  of  narrow 
deep  folds  designed  to  show  and  emphasise 
the  movement  of  the  figure.  The  statue  is 
cast  in  plaster  as  soon  as  the  model  in  clay 
is  finished^  and  is  handed  over  to  a  bronze 
founder — "  art  founder "  he  will  probably 
style  himself. 

The  first  thing  he  will  do  will  be  to  cut  off 
the   arms,  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to 


mould  them  separately.  Then  he  will 
probably  cut  off  the  body  at  the  line  of  the 
drapery,  then  he  will  likely  enough  cut  off  the 
plinth.  All  these  pieces  he  will  mould  and 
cast  separately.  They  have  to  be  then  cleaned 
up  with  chisels,  punches,  and  files  to  remove 
the  lines  left  on  them  by  the  seams  of  the 
mould,  the  latter  having  been  made  of  many 
pieces  fitted  to  each  other  in  the  same  way  as 
piece-moulds  are  made  in  plaster.  The  seams 
left  on  plaster  casts  by  these  latter  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  If  there  has  been 
deep  or  intricate  under-cutting  in  any  part, 
as  in  the  hair,  the  ears,  or  the  drapery, 
probably  this  has  been  quietly  filled  in  by  the 
founder — to  the  destruction  of  the  artist's 
work — in  order  that  it  may  be  easier  to  mould. 
I  know  of  one  instance  in  pai*ticular  w  here 
a  very  important  national  monument  was  so 
treated,  to  the  disgust  of  artists.  The  nation 
was  none  the  wiser.  All  these  pieces  having 
been  cast  and  scraped  up  must  now  be  put 
together.  This  is  done  partly  by  means  of 
screws  and  rivets,  partly  by  braising  the 
parts  together  according  to  circumstances. 
These  joints  have  then  to  be  worked  over 
with  punches  and  files  in  order  that  the 
exact  line  of  jointure  may  be  concealed, 
indeed,  it  is  often  requisite  to  work  over 
several  inches  on  either  side  to  effect  this 
purpose.  Sometimes,  what  between  the  lines 
of  the  mould  that  have  to  be  removed  and 
the  joints  that  have  to  be  worked  over,  there 
is  but  little  left  of  the  touch  of  the  original 
artist.  Besides  these  evils  there  is  the 
chance  that  the  proportions  may  have  been 
considerably  altered  by  the  various  shrink- 
ages of.  the  metal  in  different  castings,  and 
that  the  action  itself  may  have  been  changed 
by  giving  the  pieces  a  little  too  much 
movement  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  putting 
them  together.  As  if  all  these  chances  of 
evil  were  not  enough,  there  is  more  of  the 
artist's  work  to  be  destroyed  by  the  inevit- 
able jets  and  vents  and  by  the  skin  of  the 
mould,  which  is  a  soi*t  of  scale  on  the  surface 
of  the  casting  which  often  obliges  the 
founder  to  work  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  statue.  Such  is  commercial  casting.  In 
this  country  no  other  kind  is  practised.  Yet 
there  is  another  method  whereby  the  artist's 
work  can  be  reproduced  with  the  utmost 
fidelity,  so  that  every  slightest  touch  of 
modelling-stick  or  finger  is  preserved  with 
all  its  freshness  in  the  bronze.  It  was  by 
this  art  of  bronze  founding  that  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti  cast  the  wonderful  bronze  doors  of 
the  Baptistery  at  Florence — doors  so  lovely 
that  Michel  Angelo  said  they  were  worthy 
to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise.     All  this  mar- 
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vellously  intricate  work  was  cast  in  moulds 
^vithout  seams,  and  which  left  no  skin  on 
the  castings.  The  artist's  touch  is  shown 
plainly  throughout.  The  same  with  the 
statues  on  the  Church  of  Or  San  Michele, 
the  nymphs  and  tritons  of  the  fountain  in 
the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  and  the  world-famed 
Peraeibs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Florence  is 
in  fact  the  city  of  bronzes,  and  it  is  in 
Florence  that  bronze  founding  has  again  in 
modern  times  arrived  at  the  highest 
perfection. 

When  the  great  revival  of  art  began  in 
Italy  and  when  the  first  artists  of  the  day 
were  employed  in  adorning  her  cities,  the 
commercial  bronze  founding  alone  was 
practised,  the  most  skilled  founders  being 
the  Maestri  d'Artiglieria,  or  founders  of 
bronze  cannon.  These  men  must  have  been 
founders  of  no  mean  skill,  for  we  find  their 
cannon,  as  seen  in  the  Bargello  and  other 
collections,  are  often  most  profusely  orna- 
mented with  coats  of  arms,  arabesques,  and 
other  elaborate  designs,  the  parts  near  the 
trunnions  and  hand  pieces  being  particularly 
rich  in  this  respect.  Yet  their  work,  good 
as  it  was,  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  artistic  excellence  required  by  the  old 
masters,  and  we  find  accordingly  that  artistic 
bronzes  originated  rather  from  the  gold- 
smith's shop  than  from  the  cannon-foundry. 
The  method  of  casting  metal  into  moulds 
made  without  seam,  and  of  a  composition 
which  took  the  finest  imprint  without  leaving 
a  skin  on  the  casting,  had  been  practised  by 
the'  goldsmiths  of  Italy  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  early  Italian  artists  applied  this 
method  to  the  production  of  life-siz^d  and 
even  of  colossal  statues.  It  was  the  method 
employed  by  Cellini  in  casting  his  Fersetis 
and  was  introduced  by  him  into  France, 
where  it  has  had  a  bare  existence  until  it 
was  extinguished,  together  with  so  much 
else,  in  the  Revolution.  In  1819  it  was 
again  revived  in  order  to  cast  the  statue  of 
Henri  IV.  that  now  stands  on  the  Pont 
Neuf  at  Paris.  This,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
the  last  important  work  cast  in  France  by 
this  method.  In  Italy  the  case  is  different, 
and  the  art  has  been  maintained  at  a  high 
degree  of  excellence ;  and  many  of  the 
works  cast  by  modern  founders  can  well 
bear  technical  comparison  with  those  pro- 
duced by  the  artists  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

This  process  of  founding  is  often  called 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  process,  because  he  wrote 
an  account  of  how  he  used  it  in  casting  his 
Persevs  ;  but  is  more  properly  known  as  the 
"  cora    perduta,"    or    "  lost    wax  "    proce>s, 


because  the  melting  and  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  the  model  which  is  made  of  wax  forms 
the  leading  characteristic. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  plaster  statue  were 
to  be  covered  all  over  with  a  composition 
such  as  we  have  said  must  be  used  in  making 
seamless  moulds  for  metal  casting,  it  would 
1)0  impossible  to  take  the  statue  out  to  make 
way  for  the  metal  without  utterly  breaking 
and  destroying  the  mould.  The  problem  is, 
how  to  get  the  model  out,  and  leave  the 
mould  absolutely  intact.  There  is  but  one 
way,  the  model  must  be  destroyed.  Make  it 
of  wax  and  melt  it  out.  This  will  leave  the 
empty  mould. 

The  process,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple 
as  it  sounds.  In  the  first  place,  except  for 
very  small  statuettes,  it  would  not  do  to 
make  them  solid.  They  would  be  too  heavy, 
and  would  also  be  needlessly  costly.  It  is 
the  practice  therefore  to  put  a  core  inside, 
which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
space  in  the  mould,  merely  leaving  at  the 
sides  a  sufficient  space  for  the  flow  of  the 
metal,  and  for  giving  such  a  thickness  to  the 
cast  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  its 
strength.  Here  again  wax  is  invaluable. 
We  can  with  great  ease  make  a  hollow  wax 
model  of  the  thickness  we  require  our  metal 
to  be,  and  by  moulding  it  both  inside  and 
out  we  shall  have,  after  melting  out  the  wax, 
the  core  left  in  its  proper  position  in  the 
mould.  If  then  we  can  succeed  in  pouring 
melted  bronze  into  the  space  between  the 
core  and  the  mould  lately  occupied  by  the 
wax,  we  shall  have  an  accurate  representation 
of  our  wax  model,  reproduced  in  bronze. 

Bronze,  or  indeed  metal  casting  of  all 
kinds,  may  be  divided  into  three  processes. 
The  first  is  the  melting  and  mixing  of  the 
metal,  and  running  it  out  of  the  melting  pot 
or  furnace.  The  second  is  running  it  into  a 
mould  shaped  to  receive  it,  so  that  when  cold 
it  shall  have  taken  the  required  shape,  its 
exterior  surface  being  a  convex  imprint  of 
the  concave  mould  into  which  it  was  poured. 
The  art  of  making  such  castings  which  were 
solid  throughout  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  is 
proved  by  the  various  bronze  implements 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  museums  ; 
the  moulds  for  these  were  usually  very  sim- 
ple, being  made  in  two  halves,  and  cut  in 
fire-stone  with  one  jet  for  pouring  the  metal 
and  one  vent  for  the  exit  of  the  air.  Tliis 
method  is  even  now  often  practised  by  gold- 
smiths and  others  for  making  castings  of 
very  simple  forms,  bath-brick  being  the 
material  usually  employed  for  the  mouldi%. 
The  third  and  most  complicated  process  is 
that    of    making    a    hollow    casting.     It    is 
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obvious  that  if  tlie  interior  space  within  a 
mould  were  almost  filled  up  by  something 
having  the  same  form  as  the.  interior  of  the 
mouldy  there  would  be  an  empty  space  left 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  capacity 
of  the  mould  and  the  volume  of  this  some- 
thing. This  something  is  technically  called 
a  core.  If  we  can  by  any  means  keep  the 
core  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow 
mould,  and  then  pour  melted  bronze  into  the 
mould,  the  inner  side  of  the  bronze  cast  will 
take  the  imprint  of  the  core,  and  the  outer 
aide  will  take  that  of  the  mould,  the  result 
being  a  hollow  bronze  cast  with  the  core 
inside.  In  order  to  cast  a  bronze  statue 
properly,  then,  we  require  a  mould  made  in 
one  piece,  with  proper  inlets  for  the  metal 
and  proper  outlets  for  the  air,  and  a  core 
properly  held  in  the  centre  of  the  cavity  of 
the  mould.  If  the  core  were  not  supported 
in  some  way  it  would  touch  the  walls  of  the 
mould  and  leave  at  each  point  of  contact  no 
space  to  be  filled  by  the  bronze.  The  diffi- 
culty of  poising  a  core  inside  a  statue  of 
complicated  form  so  as  to  leave  a  space  all 
round  between  core  and  mould  would  seem 
very  great,  but  when  we  are  told  that  the  space 
so  left  must  be  accurately  proportioned  to 
the  strength  required  in  that  particular  part, 
it  would  seem  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty. 
It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
an  artist  can  have  to  solve.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  ways  of  forming  the  core,  and 
fixing  it  in  the  mould.  The  simplest  is  that 
described  by  Cellini  as  having  been  used  by 
himself  when  he  was  called  on  to  cast  the 
figure  of  the  Nymj)h  of  Fontainebleau  for  Fran- 
cis I.  He  modelled  the  figure — a  recumbent 
one  about  seven  feet  long — in  high  relief,  with 
a  background  of  beasts  of  the  chase,  hounds, 
etc.,  of  a  somewhat  lower  relief,  in  a  poor 
sandy  clay  or  marl.  This  work,  when 
finished,  wL  carefully  dried,  shrinking  con- 
siderably  during  the  process.  When  quite 
dry  he  placed  it  in  a  kiln  and  fired  it,  burnt 
it  in  fact  into  a  terra-cotta,  but  as  it  was 
made  of  a  poor  clay  it  would  yield  only  a 
very  soft  porous  terra-cotta,  and  be  very 
friable.  This  was  exactly  what  he  wanted. 
He  then  overlaid  the  whole  of  the  work 
with  an  even  layer  of  wax  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  or  rather  less,  which  brought  it 
back  to  the  original  proportions.  This  layer 
of  wax  was  then  carefully  finished  in  every 
respect,  and  was  then  covered  over  to  a 
certain  thickness  with  a  mixture  of  bone 
ash  and  tripoli  powder,  ground  up  with  a 
solution  of  cow  dung  and  various  other 
ingredients  into  a  smooth  paste.  This  paste 
being   mixed    in    certain    proportions    with 


ordinary  founders*  loam  was  then  laid  on  in 
thick  layers  till  the  mould  had  reached  the 
required  thickness.  The  tubes  through  the 
walls  of  the  mould  to  give  ingress  to  the 
metal  and  to  afford  exit  to  the  air  were  made 
by  means  of  rods  of  wax  which  were  attached 
at  the  one  end  to  the  wax  model,  and  were 
built  up  in  the  substance  of  the  mould,  their 
unattached  ends  coming  through  to  the  outer 
surface.  When  this  outer  coat  or  mould  was 
dry  Benvenuto  put  the  work  into  a  kiln  or 
oven,  and  gradually  heated  it  up  until  the 
wax  inside  melted  and  ran  out  at  the  holes 
left  by  the  melted  wax  rods.  When  no  more 
wax  would  run  out  he  increased  the  heat  of 
the  oven  until  the  mould  became  red  hot. 
The  object  of  this  was  two-fold,  firstly  to 
remove  by  combustion  every  particle  of  wax 
that  might  have  been  absorbed  by  the  mould, 
or  have  been  unable  to  escape  through  the 
holes,  and  secondly  to  drive  off  every  particle 
of  moistiu*e.  This  object  having  been 
attained,  he  melted  and  poured  the  bronze 
into  one  of  the  holes,  which  thus  entering 
the  cavity  left  by  the  melted  wax  took  the 
form  of  the  latter.  The  other  holes,  or 
rather  tubes,  afforded  a  ready  escape  for  the 
air  which  when  suddenly  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  metal,  and  expanded  by  the 
intense  heat,  would,  without  such  means  of 
exit,  burst  the  mould  like  a  bomb-shell  to  the 
destruction  of  the  work  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  all  engaged  in  it. 

Such  was  the  old  system  of  lost  wax  casting 
as  practised  by  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance, 
each  sculptor  being  his  own  bronze  founder. 
It  is  probable  that  but  for  Cellini  this  most 
interesting  process  would  have  been  utterly 
lost  in  the  dark  ages  which  succeeded,  but 
the  account  given  in  the  charming  and 
instructive  though  all  too  meagre  treatise  on 
sculpture  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  sculptor 
Giradon,  with  the  assistance  of  Balthazar 
Keller,  the  founder,  to  cast  successfully  the 
statue  of  Louis  XIV,  in  the  year  1699  for 
the  city  of  Paris.  This  statue,  which  was 
twenty-one  feet  high,  was  cast  in  one  piece, 
as  was  also  the  statue  of  Louis  XV.  by 
Bouchardon,  of  which  M.  Marriette  has  left 
us  a  most  minute  and  interesting  account. 
Both  of  these  statues  were  entii-ely  success- 
ful, but  another  equestrian  statue  of  Louis XV, 
made  by  Le  Moine  for  the  city  of  Bordeaux 
was  not  so,  at  first.  He  had  not  allowed 
sufficiently  for  the  enormous  pressure  exerted 
on  the  walls  of  the  mould  by  the  mass  of 
fluid  metal.  Consequently  when  the  furnace 
was  tapped,  although  the  metal  ran  quickly 
into  the  mould  it  forced  itself  a  passage 
tliroiiiili   tho  AViills.    making  a  large   fissure 


aear  the  upper  part  of  the  hoi'tte  so  that  oa\y 
the  lower  portion  wae  filled.  The  workmen 
and  all  thoso  concerned  were  in  despair,  and 
would  have  broken  up  the  mould  and  re- 
melted  the  bronze  previously  to  beginning 
the  whole  operation  of  moulding  over  again. 
Le  Moine,  however,  with  the  presence  of 
mind  and  courage  of  a  true  artiet,  did  not 
despair  even  then  of  success.  He  caused 
the  earth  to  be  removed  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  mould  which  had  been  as  usuikl  buried 
in  the  earth  previous  to  casting.  By  this 
means  the  fissure  through  which  the  bronze 
had  escaped  was  brouglit  to  light,  showing 
plainly  the  level  of  the  bronze  in  the  interior 
of  the  mould.  The  whole  upper  portion  of 
the  mould  wati  then  strengthened  and  the 
earth  carefully  and  closely  rammed  down  to 
a  compact  ma-ss  around  it.  During  these 
operations,  which  necessarily  took  many 
houi'ii,  the  furnace  was  again  charged  with 


bronze,  and  being  still  very  hot  from  the 
first  charge  this  metal  was  soon  ready  to 
run  ;  and  Le  Moine  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  mould  till  to  the  very  top  and  nin 
out  at  the  vents^a  sure  sign  of  a  successful 
casting.  After  sufficient  time  had  been 
allowed  for  the  metal  and  mould  to  becomtt 
moderately  cool,  the  earth  was  all  dug  out, 
and  the  mould  was  broken  up — when  the 
statue  was  found  to  be  perfectly  cast,  aa  the 
beat  from  the  bronze  of  the  second  pouring 
had  proved  equal  to  fusing  the  top  part  of 
the  first  pouring,  so  that  the  whole  was 
perfectly  united. 

These  statues  were  all  destroyed  during 
the  first  revolution  in  France,  and  one  only, 
that  of  Henri  IV.,  has  been  replaced. 

In  Italy  bronze  statues  have  been  moie 
fortunate,  and  in  Venice  Verrocchio's  noble 
statue  of  Bartolomeo  Colleoni  still  maintains 
the  proud   position   of    the  best  equeetrian 
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st&tue  in  the  world.  Venice  indeed  is  rich 
in  monmnentol  horses,  her  churches  are  full 
of  them,  and  the  antique  bronze  horses  of 
Bt.  Mark's  are  grand  ezamplee  of  equestrian 
sculpture.  They  were,  however,  not  cast 
by  the  lost  was  proceas.  Winckelman,  in 
speaking  of  them,  supposes  that  they  have 
been  aU  four  cast  out  of  one  mould,  which  is 
simply  absurd.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  same  model  may  have  been  used  with 
certain  alterations,  and  have  been  moulded 
four    times.      Florence    has    two    splendid 


to  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Indeed  some  of 
the  castings  made  from  natural  objects  by 
the  late  Chev.  Glemente  Papi  are  fiiaer  and 
more  perfect  than  anything  of  the  kind  pre- 
viously known.  Sig.  Papi  cast  a  colcesal 
statue  for  me,  Tie  FatcoTter  which  wan 
afterwards  placed  in  the  Central  Park  in 
New  York.  This  was  a  work  of  more  than 
ordinary  difficulty  to  the  founder,  as  I  wished 
it  to  be  entirely  in  one  piece,  and  from  the 
action  of  the  figure  and  of  the  falcon,  spring- 
ing with  extended  wings   from  the  gloved 


equestriao  statues  of  her  dukes  cast  by  John 
of  Bologna.  Fadua  has  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Galtametlata  on  his  ponderous  war-horse, 
by  Donatello,  and  at  Rcane  the  antique  statue 
of  3Iarou»  AuTtlitit  on  the  Capitol  is  well 
known  to  all.  Other  smaller,  but  perhnps 
not  less  excellent  works,  are  to  be  found  by 
scores  all  over  Italy. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  large  statue 
foundries  both  in  Borne  and  in  Florence, 
where  the  work  ia  carried  out  by  the  lost 
wax  process,  in  a  manner  in  no  way  inferior 


hand,  it  was  a  task  few  would  have  cared  to 
undertake.  Sig.  Papi  was,  however,  entirely 
successful,  and  the  method  he  adopted  was 
as  follows.  A  carefully  made  piece-mould  6! 
plaster  was  taken  from  the  original  plaster 
model.  This  piece-mould  was  then  lined 
with  wax  of  the  exact  thickness  required  for 
the  bronze,  varying  in  this  respect  as  strength 
or  lightiiea.s  seemed  most  requisite.  The  next 
step  was  to  form  the  skeleton  or  framework 
needed  for  the  support  of  the  core.  This  is 
made   of  iron   bars   of  different    thickness. 


Bi  Q.  SiuoaDB, 


twisted  and  bent  into  the  proper  curves,  and 
bonnd  together  with  screw  clamps  also  of 
iron.  For  this  work  a  good  smith  is  required, 
and  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of 
artist  and  founder.  Some  idea  of  Uie  com- 
plicated nature  of  such  work  may  be  obtained 
from  the  illustration,  which  repreRCnts  the 
framework  used  by  Bouchardon  for  his  statue 
of  Louii  XV. 


The  iron  framework  being  finished  the 
mould  is  next  to  be  put  together  around  it.  W© 
have  now,  first  the  plaster  mould,  next  the  wax 
lining  of  the  mould,  and  inside  this  we  have 
an  iron  skeleton  destined  to  support  the  core. 
This  core  is  made  of  a  composition  of  plaster 
and  brickdnet  mixed  together  in  certain  pro- 
portions and  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mould  through  apertures  made  for  that  pur- 
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pose.  The  core  dow  fills  the  entire  cavity 
between  the  wax  lining  of  the  mould  and  the 
iron  skeleton  The  mould  must  now  be  taken 
to  pieces,  and  the  wax  statue  with  the  core 
inside  it  is  exposed  to  view  Thi^  is  the 
time  for  the  artist  to  retouch  his  model 
and  finish  it  with  the  greatest  pare,  for  on 
its  perfection  depends  the  beauty  of  the 
bronze  In  the  case  of  The  Falconer  the 
wax  CAst  made  by  the  Chev  Fapi  was  so 
sharp  aud  accurate  that  a  very  few  days 
were  tuSicient  for  all  that  I  found  necessary 
to  ilo  to  it,  and  I  was  equally  astonished  and 


air  might  be  confined  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
metal.  These  having  been  properly  made, 
the  process  of  forming  the  mould  and  firing 
It  ih  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  I  have 
said  was  employed  by  (Jelllni  for  the  Symph  of 
Fontamebleau — indeed  there  is  lu  the  whole 
process  but  one  radical  difference,  namely, 
the  construction  of  the  core  In  the  on© 
case  it  was  made  of  a  material  at  least  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  mould  itself ,  the  reason 
for  this  IS  obvioui  The  work  being  m  relief, 
not  in  the  round,  it  had  no  core  proper, 
that  being  in  reality  the  back  portion  of  the 


delighted  with  the  skilful  way  in  which  this 
colossal  statue  of  wax  was  poised,  with  raised 
arm  and  falcon  just  taking  flight,  barely 
tooching  the  glove  with  its  two  feet — the 
expanded  wings  measuring  nearly  £ve  feet 
from  tip  to  tip — and  all  supported  by  the 
irons  of  the  core  in  the  interior  of  the  statue, 
noexterior  support  whatever  being  employed. 
The  founder's  next  care  is  the  disposal  of 
the  jets  and  vents.  These  are  often  both 
aomerous  and  complicated,  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  bronze  should  have  free  and  rapid 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  mould,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  cult-tU-taa  left  in  which 


mould  itself.  Plaster  and  brickdust  could  not 
therefore  have  been  safely  used.  Where  the 
core  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  metal, 
strength  is  not  needed  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
core  should  yield  somewhat  to  the  pressure 
of  the  metal,  which  contracts  in  cooling.  This 
quality  of  compressibility,  without  which  the 
core  would  burst  the  bronze,  is  technically 
called  pouj^,  and  is  obtained  by  the  plaster 
being  partially  burned  and  the  water  of 
crystaJUsation  driven  ofE  in  the  process  of 
firing  the  mould..  This  leaves  the  core  very 
spongy  and  weak,  and  incapable  of  resisting 
the  enormous  pressure  exerted  upon  it  by 
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the  contraction  of  the  cooling  metal.  The 
metal  itself  is  melted  in  furnaces  which  are 
almost  identically  the  same  as  those  used  in 
the  middle  ages,  of  which  Cellini  has  left  us 
an  excellent  description. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  M. 
Giradon  preparing  to  tap  the  furnace  for 
casting  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  The  side 
doors  of  the  furnace  are  raised  by  levers,  and 
the  assistants  are  making  ready  with  their 
long  bars,  called  *'rastelli,"  to  sweep  the 
liquid  metal  towards  the  opening,  and  to 
check  the  exit  of  any  dirt  or  dross  that 
might  have  formed  on  the  surface.  M. 
Giradon  is  evidently  giving  orders  to  that 
effect.  Two  other  men  are  raising,  by  means 
of  a  sort  of  crane,  three  iron  spindles  which 
end  in  plugs  closing  the  mouths  of  the  jets. 
Two  more  men  are  engaged  in  placing  in 
position  the  *^  perrier,"  or  ram,  slung  at  the 
end  of  a  long  chain,  with  which,  at  the 
proper  moment  the  spiggot  is  to  be  driven  in, 
and  the  charge  of  the  furnace,  in  this  case  no 
less  than  83,752  pounds  of  metal,  allowed  to 
escape  like  a  river  of  iire  into  the  square 
reservoir  or  *'  ^heno,"  and  thence  through 
the  jets  into  the  cavity  of  the  mould  which 
is  buried  in  the  earth  beneath.  This  casting 
was  perfectly  successful. 

The  foundry,  which  was  built  by  the  city 


of  Paris,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  most 
perfect  studios  and  workshops,  as  well  as 
courtyard  and  dwelling-house,  was  placed  by 
the  city  at  the  disposal  of  artists  engaged  on 
important  national  works  ;  and  was  thus 
occupied  by  Giradon,  Bouchardon,  Le  Moine, 
and  others.  It  was  used  for  the  last  time  in 
1817,  and  has  since  been  pulled  down  and 
the  materials  sold  by  auction. 

In  Belgium  there  is  already  a  society  for 
cise  perdue  casting,  but  the  bronzes  which 
they  have  exhibited  in  this  country  are  not 
all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  useless  to  adopt 
this  method  unless  artist  and  founder  are  one, 
or  at  least  work  together. 

Having  now  concluded  this  necessarily 
short  and  imperfect  account  of  a  little  under- 
stood branch  of  sculpture,  I  can  only  hope  that 
those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  follow 
me  will  find  their  reward  in  a  somewhat 
fuller  appreciation  of  whatever  they  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  find  of  the  good  and 
beautiful  in  bronze  work,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  subject  is  one  on  which 
volumes  might  be  written,  but  these  would 
be  too  technical  for  the  object  I  had  in 
view,  and  would  only  weary  the  amateur, 
for  whose  sole  benefit  these  pages  are 
written. 

Geobge  Simonds. 


^i^^^^^^r  W'^t^'*-- 


ruul  t  Lo  g 

"Wh  rf     h  d     be- 
come impassable,  and  ft  pla  k      as  throw 
over  its  i&ngerous  depth.     I  deed  so  t  each 
erous  was  the  spot  that  it  w        U  R  d 
good   authority,  that   a    ha.  t  ly        lia  k    g 
traveller  had  once  hopelessly  la.     h      port 
manteau,   and  was  fain   to   d   pose     f    h 
entire  interest  in  it  for  the  sum    f  tw   d  Ilors 
and  fifty  cents  to  a  specutat         tra  g 
the   wharf.     As   the  Strang  rch  w 

rewarded  afterwards  only  by  th  d  m;  j  f 
the  body  of  a  casual  Chi  ma  ho  had 
evidently  endeavoured  wickedly  to  anticipate 
him,  a  feebng  of  commercial  iosecurity  was 
added  to  the  other  eccentricities  of  the 
locality. 

The  plank  led  to  the  door  of  a  building 
that  was  a  marvel  even  in  the  chaotic  frontier 
architecture  of  the  street.  The  houses  on 
either  side— irregular  frames  of  wood  or 
corrugated  iron — bore  evidence  of  having 
been  quickly  thrown  together,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  goods  and  passengers 
who  were  once  disembarked  on  whnt  was 
the  muddy  beach  of  the  infant  pity.  But 
the  building  in  question  exhibited  a,  certaia 
elaboration  of  form  and  design   utterly  in- 


turtluig    I 


d    po  d 


might  h 


npeded  by  m  d       d  drink  before  its 
f       d    g  t    ts  remarkable 

.h  p  e.  f  the   deepest 

y  I    h        1    ed  ft   free    life, 

h        plai  ed  th    klj  to  the  Samai^ 
red  h  m  d  every  time 

bee  th  eeks  jamboree 

k  Ikit  ted    t         Id  come  to  this, 
ee      f  w       d  rats  I'm  not 

nf  m  lia  th  b  t  wh  t  comes  to  the 
t  f        hpii        ptf  the  street,  I 

recko  t  s  t  m  to  pas.  my  checks."  "  It 
I'a  ft  ship,  yon  blasted  old  soaker,"  said  the 
Samaritan  curtly. 

It  was  indeed  a  ship.  A  ship  run  ashore 
and  abandoned  on  the  beach  years  before  by 
her  gold-seeking  crew,  witii  the  debrie  of  her 
scattered  stores  and  cargo,  overtaken  by  the 
wild  growth  of  the  str.inge  city  and  the 
reclamation  of  the  muddy  flat,  wherein  she 
lay  hopelessly  imbedded  ;  her  retreat  cut  ofE 
by  wharves  and  quays  and  breakwater, 
jostled  at  first  by  sheds,  and  then  impacted 
in  a  block  of  solid  warehouses  and  dwellings, 
her  rudder,  port,  and  counter  boarded  in, 
and  now  gazing  hopelessly  through  her  cabin 
windows  upon  the  busy  street  before  her. 
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But  still  a  ship  despite  her  transformation. 
The  faintest  line  of  contour  yet  left  visible 
spoke  of  the  buoyancy  of  another  element ; 
the  balustrade  of  her  roof  was  unmistakably 
a  taffrail.  The  rain,  slipped  from  her  swell- 
ing sides  with  a  certain  lingering  touch  of 
the  sea;  the  soil  around  her  was  still 
treacherous  with  its  suggestions,  and  even 
the  wind  whistled  nautically  over  her  chim- 
ney. If,  in  the  fury  of  some  southwesterly 
gale,  she  had  one  night  slipped  her  strange 
moorings  and  left  a  shining  track  through 
the  lower  town  to  the  distant  sea,  no  one 
would  have  been  surprised. 

Least  of  all,  perhaps,  her  present  owner 
and  possessor,  Mr.  Abner  Nott.  For  by 
the  irony  of  circumstances,  Mr.  Nott  was  a 
Far  Western  farmer  who  had  never  seen  a 
ship  before,  nor  a  larger  stream  of  water 
than  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri  river.  In 
a  spirit,  lialf  of  fascination,  half  of  specula- 
tion, he  had  bought  her  at  the  time  of  her 
abandonment,  and  had  since  mortgaged  his 
ranch  at  Petaluma  >vith  his  live  stock,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  filling  in  the  land 
where  she  stood,  and  the  improvements  of 
the  vicinity.  He  had  transferred  his  house- 
hold goods  and  his  only  daughter  to  her 
cabin,  and  had  divided  the  space  "  between 
decks  "  and  her  hold  into  lodging-rooms  and 
lofts  for  the  storage  of  goods.  It  coula 
hardly  be  said  that  the  investment  had  been 
profitable.  His  tenants  vaguely  recognised 
that  his  occupancy  was  a  sentimental  rather 
than  a  commercial  speculation,  and  often 
generously  lent  themselves  to  the  illusion  by 
not  paying  their  rent.  Others  treated  their 
own  tenancy  as  a  joke — a  quaint  recreation 
born  of  the  childlike  familiarity  of  frontier 
intercourse.  A  few  had  left ;  carelessly 
abandoning  their  unsaleable  goods  to  their 
landlord,  with  great  cheerfulness  and  a  sense 
of  favour.  Occasionally  Mr.  Abner  Nott, 
in  a  practical  relapse,  raged  against  the 
derelicts  and  talked  of  dispossessing  them,  or 
even  dismantling  his  tenement,  but  he  was 
easily  placated  by  a  compliment  to  the  "  dear 
old  ship,"  or  an  effort  made  by  some  tenant 
to  idealise  his  apartment.  A  photographer 
"who  had  ingeniously  utilised  the  forecastle 
for  a  gallery  (accessible  from  the  bows  in  the 
next  street),  paid  no  further  tribute  than  a 
portrait  of  the  pretty  face  of  Rosey  Nott. 
The  superstitious  reverence  in  which  Abner 
Nott  held  his  monstrous  fancy  was  naturally 
enhanced  by  his  purely  bucolic  exaggeration 
of  its  real  functions  and  its  native  element. 
"This  yer  keel  has  sailed,  and  sailed  and 
sailed,"  he  would  explain  with  some  incon- 
gruity of  illustration,  "  in  a  bee  line,  makin* 


tracks  for  days  runnin'.  I  reckon  more 
storms  and  blizzards  hez  tackled  her  then 
you  ken  shake  a  stick  at.  She's  stampeded 
whales  afore  now  and  sloshed  round  with 
pirates  and  freebooters  in  and  outer  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  across  lots  from  Mar- 
celleys  where  she  was  rared.  And  yer  she 
sits  peaceful-like  just  ez  if  she'd  never  been 
outer  a  pertater  patch,  and  hadn't  ploughed 
the  sea  with  fo' sails  and  studdin'  sails  and 
them  things  cavortin'  round  her  masts." 

Abner  Nott's  enthusiasm  was  shared  by 
his  daughter,  but  with  moi*e  imagination,  and 
an  intelligence  stimulated  by  the  scant  liter- 
ature of  her  father's  emigrant  waggon  and 
the  few  books  found  on  the  cabin  shelves. 
But  to  her  the  strange  shell  she  inhabited 
suggested  more  of  the  great  world  than  the 
rude,  chaotic  civilisation  she  saw  from  the 
cabin  windows  or  met  in  the  persons  of  her 
father's  lodger i.  Shut  up  for  days  in  this 
quaint  tenement  she  had  seen  it  change  from 
the  enchanted  playground  of  her  childish 
fancy  to  the  theatre  of  her  active  maidenhood, 
but  without  losing  her  ideal  romance  in  it. 
She  had  translated  its  history  in  her  own 
way,  read  its  quaint  nautical  hieroglyphics 
after  her  own  fashion,  and  possessed  herself 
of  its  secrets.  She  had  in  fancy  made  voyages 
in  it  to  foreign  lands,  had  heard  the  accents 
of  a  softer  tongue  on  its  decks,  and  on 
summer  nights  from  the  roof  of  the  quarter 
deck  had  seen  mellower  constellations  take 
the  place  of  the  hard  metallic  glitter  of  the 
Califomian  skies.  Sometimes,  in  her  isola- 
tion, the  long,  cylindrical  vault  she  inhabited 
seemed,  like  some  vast  sea  shell,  to  become 
musical  with  the  murmurings  of  the  distant 
sea.  So  completely  had  it  taken  the  place 
of  the  usual  instincts  of  feminine  youth  that 
she  had  forgotten  she  was  pretty,  or  that  her 
dresses  were  old  in  fashion  and  scant  in 
quantity.  After  the  first  surprise  of  admir- 
ation her  father's  lodgers  ceased  to  follow  the 
abstracted  nymph  except  with  their  eyes — 
partly  respecting  her  spiritual  shyness,  partly 
respecting  the  jealous  supervision  of  the 
paternal  Nott.  She  seldom  penetrated  the 
crowded  centre  of  the  growing  city,  her  rare 
excursions  were  confined  to  the  old  ranch  at 
Petaluma  whence  she  brought  flowers  and 
plants  and  even  extemporised  a  baDging- 
garden  on  the  quarter-deck. 

It  was  still  raining,  and  the  wind,  which 
had  increased  to  a  gale,  was  dashing  the  drops 
against  the  slanting  cabin  windows  with  a 
sound  like  spray  when  Mr.  Abner  Nott  sat 
before  a  table  seriously  engaged  with  his 
accounts.  For  it  was  "  steamer  night " — as 
that  momentous  day  of  reckoning  before  the 
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sailing  of  the  regular  mail  steamer  was 
briefly  known  to  commercial  San  Francisco — 
and  Mr.  Nott  was  subject  at  such  times  to 
severely  practical  relapses.  A  swinging  light 
seemed  to  bring  into  greater  relief  that  pecu- 
liar encased  casket-like  security  of  the  low- 
timbered,  tightly-fitting  apartment  with  its 
toy-like  utilities  of  space,  and  made  the  pretty 
oval  face  of  Bosey  Nott  appear  a  characteristic 
ornament.  The  sliding  door  of  the  cabin 
communicated  with  the  main  deck  now  roofed 
in  and  partitioned  off  so  as  to  form  a  small 
passage  that  led  to  the  open  starboard  gang- 
way where  a  narrow,  inclosed  staircase  built 
on  the  ship's  side  took  the  place  of  the  ship's 
ladder  under  her  counter,  and  opened  in  the 
street. 

A  dash  of  rain  against  the  window  caused 
Bosey  to  lift  her  eyes  from  her  book. 

*'  It's  much  nicer  here  than  at  the  ranch, 
father,"  she  said  coaxingly,  "  even  leaving 
alone  its  being  a  beautiful  ship  instead  of  a 
shanty ;  the  wind  don't  whistle  through  the 
cracks  and  blow  out  the  candle  when  you're 
reading,  nor  the  rain  spoil  your  things  hung 
up  against  the  wall.  And  you  look  more 
Hke  a  gentleman  sitting  in  his  own — ship — 
you  know,  looking  over  his  bills  and  getting 
ready  to  give  his  orders." 

Vague  and  general  as  Miss  Rosey's  com- 
pliment was,  it  had  its  full  effect  upon  her 
father,  who  was  at  times  dimly  conscious  of 
his  hopeless  rusticity  and  its  incongruity 
with  his  surroundings.  *'  Yes,"  he  said 
awkwardly,  with  a  slight  relaxation  of  his 
aggressive  attitude ;  '*  yes,  in  course  it's 
more  bang-up  style,  but  it  don't  pay — Rosey 
— ^it  don't  pay.  Yer's  the  Pontiac  that 
oughter  be  bringin'  in,  ez  rents  go,  at  least 
three  hundred  a  month,  don't  make  her  taxes. 
I  bin  thinkin'  seriously  of  sellin'  her.'' 

As  Rosey  knew  her  father  had  experienced 
this  serious  contemplation  on  the  first  of 
every  month  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
cheerfully  ignored  it  the  next  day,  she  only 
said,  **  I'm  siu*e  the  vacant  rooms  and  lofts 
are  all  rented,  father." 

"That's  it,"  returned  Mr.  Nott  thought- 
folly,  plucking  at  his  bushy  whiskers  with  his 
fingers  and  thumb  as  if  he  were  removing  dead 
and  sapless  incumbrances  in  their  growth, 
"that's  just  what  it  is — them's  ez  in  it  them- 
selves don't  pay,  and  them  ez  haz  left  their 
goods — ^the  goods  don't  pay.  The  feller  ez 
stored  them  iron  sugar  kettles  in  the  forehold 
after  trying  to  get  me  to  make  another 
advance  on  'em,  sez  he  believes  he'll  have  to 
sacrifice  'em  to  me  after  all,  and  only  begs 
I'd  give  him  a  chance  of  buying  back  the 
half  of  'em  ten  years  from  now,  at  double 


what  I  advanced  him.  The  chap  that  left 
them  500  cases  of  hair  dye  'tween  decks  and 
then  skipped'  out  to  Sacramento,  met  me 
the  other  day  in  the  street  and  advised  me  to 
use  a  bottle  ez  an  advertisement,  or  try  it  on 
the  stam  of  the  Pontiac  for  fire-proof  paint. 
That  foolishness  ez  all  he's  good  for.  Ajid 
yet  thar  might  be  suthin'  in  the  paint,  if  a 
feller  had  nigger  luck.  Ther's  that  New 
York  chap  ez  bought  up  them  damaged  boxes 
of  plug  terbaker  for  fifty  dollars  a  thousand, 
and  sold  'em  for  foundations  for  that  new 
building  in  Sansome  Street  at  a  thousand 
clear  profit.     It's  all  luck,  Rosey." 

The  girl's  eyes  had  wandered  again  to  the 
pages  of  her  book.  Perhaps  she  was  already 
familiar  with  the  text  of  her  father's  mono- 
logue. But  recognising  an  additional  queru- 
lousness  in  his  voice,  she  laid  the  book  aside 
and  patiently  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

"  'That's  right — for  I've  suthin'  to  tell  ye. 
The  fact  is  Sleight  wants  to  buy  the  Pontiac 
out  and  out  just  ez  she  stands  with  the  two 
fifty  vai-a  lots  she  stands  on." 

"Sleight  wants  to  buy  her?  Sleight t" 
echoed  Rosey  incredulously. 

"  You  bet !  Sleight — the  big  financier,  the 
smartest  man  in  'Frisco." 

"  What  does  he  want  to  buy  her  for  %  " 
asked  Rosey,  knitting  her  pretty  brows. 

The  apparently  simple  question  suddenly 
puzzled  Mr.  Nott.  He  glanced  feebly  at  his 
daughter's  face,  and  frowned  in  vacant  irrita- 
tion. "  That's  so,"  he  said,  drawing  a  long 
breath ;  "  there's  suthin'  in  that." 

"  What  did  he  say  f  "  continued  the  young 
girl,  impatiently. 

"Not  much.  'You've  got  the  Pontiac, 
Nott,'  sez  he.  *  You  bet !'  sez  I.  *  What'U 
you  take  for  her  and  the  lot  she  stands  on  f ' 
sez  he,  short  and  sharp.  Some  fellers,  Rosey," 
said  Nott,  with  a  cunning  smile,  ''would 
hev  blurted  out  a  big  figger  and  been  cotched. 
That  ain't  my  style.  I  just  looked  at  him. 
'  I'll  wait  fur  your  figgers  until  next  steamer 
day,'  sez  he,  and  off  he  goes  like  a  shot. 
He's  awfully  sharp,  Rosey." 

"  But  if  he  is  sharp,  father,  and  he  reaUy 
wants  to  buy  the  ship,"  returned  Rosey, 
thoughtfully,  "  it's  only  because  he  knows  it's 
valuable  property,  and  not  because  he  likes 
it  as  we  do.  He  can't  take  that  value  away 
even  if  we  don't  sell  it  to  him,  and  all  the 
while  we  have  the  comfort  of  the  dear  old 
Pontiac,  don't  you  see?" 

This  exhaustive  commercial  reasoning  was 
so  sympathetic  to  Mr.  Nott's  instincts  that 
he  accepted  it  as  conclusive.  He,  however, 
deemed  it  wise  to  still  preserve  his  practical 
attitude.     "  But  that  don't  make  it  pay  by 
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the  month,  Rosey.  Suthin'  must  be  done.   I'm 
thinking  I'll  clean  out  that  photographer." 

"  Not  just  after  he's  taken  such  a  pretty 
view  of  the  cabin  front  of  the  Pontiac  from 
the  street,  father  1  No !  He's  going  to  give 
us  a  copy,  and  put  the  other  in  a  shop  window 
in  Mon^omery  Street." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Mr.  Nott,  musingly ;  "  it's 
no  slouch  of  an  advertisement.  *  The  Pontiac,* 
the  property  of  A.  Nott,  Esq.,  of  St.  Jo, 
Missouri.  Send  it  on  to  your  aunt  Phoebe ; 
sorter  make  the  old  folks  open  their  eyes — 
oh  %  Well,  seein*  he's  been  to  some  expense 
fittin'  up  an  entrance  from  the  other  street, 
we'll  let  him  slide.  But  as  to  that  d — d  old 
Frenchman  Ferrers,  in  the  next  loft,  with 
his  stuck-up  airs  and  high  falutin  style,  we 
must  get  quit  of  him  ;  he's  regularly  gouged 
me  in  that  ere  horsehair  spekilation." 

"  How  can  you  say  that,  father ! "  said 
Rosey,  with  a  slight  increase  of  colour.  "  It 
was  your  own  offer.  You  know  those  bales 
of  curled  horsehair  were  left  behind  by  the 
late  tenant  to  pay  his  rent.  When  Mr.  de 
Ferri^res  rented  the  room  afterwards,  you 
told  him  you'ld  throw  them  in  in  the  place 
of  repairs  and  furniture.  It  was  your  own 
offer." 

"  Yes,  but  I  didn't  reckon  ther'd  ever  be 
a  big  price  per  pound  paid  for  the  darned 
stuff  for  sofys  and  cushions  and  sich." 

"  How  do  you  know  lie  knew  it,  father  1 
responded  Rosey. 

"Then  why  did  he  look  so  silly  at  first, 
and  then  put  on  airs  when  I  joked  him  about 
it,  eh  r ' 

"Perhaps  he  didn't  understand  your  joking, 
father.  He's  a  foreigner,  and  shy  and  proud, 
and — not  like  the  others.  I  don't  think  he 
knew  what  you  meant  then,  any  more  than 
he  believed  he  was  making  a  bargain  before. 
He  may  be  poor,  but  I  think  he's  been — a — 
a — gentleman." 

The  young  girl's  animation  penetrated 
even  Mr.  Nott's  slow  comprehension.  Her 
novel  opposition,  and  even  the  prettiness  it 
enhanced,  gave  him  a  dull  premonition  of 
pain.  His  small  round  eyes  became  ab- 
stracted, his  mouth  remained  partly  open, 
even  his  fresh  colour  slightly  paled. 

"You  seem  to  have  been  takin'  stock  of 
this  yer  man,  Rosey,"  he  said,  with  a  faint 
attempt  at  archness,  "  if  he  warn't  ez  old  ez 
a  crow,  for  all  his  young  feathers,  I'd  think 
he  was  makin'  up  to  you." 

But  the  passing  glow  had  faded  from  her 
young  cheeks  and  her  eyes  wandered  again 
to  her  book.  "  He  pays  his  rent  regularly 
every  steamer  night,"  she  said,  quietly,  as  if 
dismissing  an  exhausted  subject,  "and  he'll 
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be  here  in  a  moment,  I  dare  say."  She  took 
up  her  book,  and  leaning  her  head  on  her 
hand,  once  more^became  absorbed  in  its  pages. 

An  uneasy  silence  followed.  The  rain  beat 
against  the  windows,  the  ticking  of  a  clock 
became  audible,  but  still  Mr.  Nott  sat  with 
vacant  eyes  fixed  on  his  daughter's  face,  and 
the  constrained  smile  on  his  lips.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
pretty  before,  yet  he  could  not  tell  why  this 
was  no  longer  an  unalloyed  satisfaction. 
Not  but  that  he  had  always  accepted  the 
admiration  of  others  for  her  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  for  the  first  time  he  became  con- 
scious that  she  not  only  had  an  interest  in 
others,  but  apparently  a  superior  knowledge 
of  them.  How  did  she  know  these  things 
about  thi&  man,  and  why  had  she  only  now 
accidentally  spoken  of  them.  He  would  have 
done  so.  All  this  passed  so  vaguely  through 
his  unreflective  mind,  that  he  was  unable  to 
retain  any  decided  impression,  but  the  far- 
reaching  one  that  his  lodger  had  obtained 
some  occult  influence  over  her  through  the 
exhibition  of  his  baleful  skill  in  the  horse- 
hair speculation.  "  Them  tricks  is  likely  to 
take  a  young  girl's  fancy.  I  must  look  arter 
her,"  he  said  to  himself  softly. 

A  slow  regular  step  in  the  gangway  in- 
terrupted his  paternal  reflections.  Hastily 
buttoning  across  his  chest  the  pea-jacket 
which  he  usually  wore  at  home  as  a  single 
concession  to  his  nautical  surroundings,  he 
drew  himself  up  with  something  of  the 
assumption  of  a  ship  master,  despite  certain 
bucolic  suggestions  of  his  boots  and  legs. 
The  footsteps  approached  nearer,  and  a  tall 
figure  suddenly  stood  in  the  doorway. 

It  was  a  figure  so  extraordinary  that  even 
in  the  strange  masquerade  of  that  early 
civilisation  it  was  remarkable ;  a  figure  with 
whom  father  and  daughter  were  already 
familiar  without  abatement  of  wonder: — the 
figure  of  a  rejuvenated  old  man,  padded, 
powdered,  dyed,  and  painted  to  the  verge  of 
caricature,  but  without  a  single  suggestion 
of  ludicrousness  or  humour.  A  face  so  arti- 
ficial that  it  seemed  almost  a  mask,  but,  like 
a  mask,  more  pathetic  than  amusing.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion  of  a 
dozen  years  before ;  his  pearl  grey  trousers 
strapped  tightly  over  his  varnished  boots, 
his  voluminous  satin  cravat  and  high  collar 
embraced  his  rouged  cheeks  and  dyed  whis- 
kers,* his  closely-buttoned  frock  coat  clinging 
to  a  waist  that  seemed  accented  by  stays. 

He  advanced  two  steps  into  the  cabin  with 
an  upright  precision  of  motion  that  might 
have  hid  the  infirmities  of  age  and  said 
deliberately  with  a  foreign  accent : 


'  He  drew  himictr  np  with  gomething  of  Ibe  assumption  of  a  abipmMter." 
£>irniHd  hf  J.  p.  CoariB,y)wiii  a  Drutting  bj  H.  Thokioii. 
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"  You-r-r  ac-coumpt  1 " 

In  the  actual  presence  of  the  apparition 
Mr.  Nott's  dignified  resistance  wavered.  But 
glancing  uneasily  at  his  daughter  and  seeing 
her  calm  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker  without 
embarrassment,  he  folded  his  arms  stiffly  and 
with  a  lofty  simulation  of  examining  the 
ceiling,  said, 

"Ahem  !  Rosa  !  The  gentleman's  account." 

It  was  an  infelicitous  action.  For  the 
stranger,  who  evidently  had  not  noticed  the 
presence  of  the  young  girl  before,  started, 
took  a  step  quickly  forward,  bent  stiffly 
but  profoundly  over  the  little  hand  that  held 
the  account,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  with  "  a 
thousand  pardon?,  mademoiselle,''  laid  a  small 
canvas  bag  containing  the  rent  before  the 
disorganised  Mr.  Nott  and  stiffly  vanished. 

That  night  was  a  troubled  one  to  the 
simple-minded  proprietor  of  the  good  ship 
Pontiac.  Unable  to  voice  his  uneasiness  by 
further  discussion,  but  feeling  that  his  late 
discomposing  interview  with  his  lodger  de- 
manded some  marked  protest,  he  absented 
himself  on  the  plea  of  business  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening — happily  to  his  daughter's 
utter  obliviousness  of  the  reason.  Lights 
were  burning  brilliantly  in  counting-rooms 
and  offices,  the  feverish  life  of  the  mercantile 
city  was  at  its  height.  With  a  vague  idea 
of  entering  into  immediate  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Sleight  for  the  sale  of  the  ship — as  a 
direct  way  out  of  his  present  perplexity,  he 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  financier's  office, 
but  paused  and  turned  back  before  reaching 
the  door.  He  made  his  way  to  the  wharf 
and  gazed  abstractedly  at  the  lights  reflected 
in  the  dark,  tremulous,  jelly-like  water.  But 
wherever  he  went  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
absurd  figure  of  his  lodger — a  figure  he  had 
hitherto  laughed  ax  or  half  pitied,  but  which 
now,  to  liis  bewildered  comprehension,  seemed 
to  have  a  fateful  significance.  Here  a  new 
idea  seized  him,  and  he  hurried  back  to  the 
ship,  slackening  his  pace  only  when  he 
arrived  at  his  own  doorway.  Here  he  paused 
a  moment  and  slowly  ascended  the  staircase. 
When  he  reached  the  passage  he  coughed 
slightly  and  paused  again.  Then  he  pushed 
open  the  door  of  the  darkened  cabin  and 
called  softly : 

**  Rosey !  '* 

"  What  is  it,  father  ?  "  said  Rosey 's  voice 
from  the  little  state-room  on  the  right — 
Rosey's  own  bower. 

"  Nothing  !  "  said  Mr.  Nott,  with  an  affec- 
tation of  languid  calmness  ;  "  I  only  wanted 
to  know  if  you  was  comfortable.  It's  an 
awful  busy  night  in  town." 

"  Yes,  father." 


"  I  reckon  thar's  tons  o'  gold  goin'  to  the 
States  to-morrow." 

**  Yes,  father." 

"  Pretty  comfortable,  eh  ? " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  Well,  I'll  browse  round  a  spell,  and  turn 
in  myself,  soon." 

"  Yes,  father." 

Mr.  Nott  took  down  a  hanging  lantem, 
lit  it,  and  passed  out  into  the  gangway. 
Another  lamp  hung  from  the  companion 
hatch  to  light  the  tenants  to  the  lower  deck, 
whence  he  descended.  This  deck  was  divided 
fore  and  aft  by  a  partitioned  passage — the 
lofts  or  apartments  being  lighted  from  the 
ports  and  one  or  two  by  a  door  cut  through 
the  ship's  side  communicating  with  an  alley 
on  either  side.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
loft  occupied  by  Mr.  Nott's  strange  lodger, 
which  besides  a  door  in  the  passage  had  this 
independent  communication  with  the  alley. 
Nott  had  never  known  him  to  make  use  of 
the  latter  door ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his 
regular  habit  to  issue  from  his  apartment  at 
three  o'clock  every  afternoon,  dressed  as  he 
has  been  described,  stride  deliberately  through 
the  passage  to  the  upper  deck  and  thence 
into  the  street,  where  his  strange  figure  was 
a  feature  of  the  principal  promenade  for  two 
or  three  hours,  returning  as  regularly  at 
eight  o'clock  to  the  ship  and  the  seclusion  of 
his  loft.  Mr.  Nott  paused  before  the  door, 
under  the  pretence  of  throwing  the  light 
before  him  into  the  shadows  of  the  forecastle ; 
all  was  silent  wdthin.  He  was  turning  back 
when  he  was  impressed  by  the  regular  re- 
currence of  a  peculiar  rustling  sound  which 
he  had  at  first  referred  to  the  rubbing  of  the 
wires  of  the  swinging  lantern  against  his 
clothing.  He  set  down  the  light  and  listened  ; 
the  sound  was  evidently  on  the  other  side  of 
the  partition ;  the  sound  of  some  prolonged, 
rustling,  scraping  movement,  with  regular 
intervals.  Was  it  due  to  another  of  Mr. 
Nott's  unprofitable  tenants — the  ratsf  Na 
A  bright  idea  flashed  upon  Mr.  Nott's 
troubled  mind.  It  was  de  Ferri^res  snoring ! 
He  smiled  grimly.  "  Wonder  if  i^osey  *d 
call  him  a  gentleman  if  she  heard  that,"  he 
chuckled  to  himself  as  he  slowly  made  his 
way  back  to  the  cabin  and  the  small  state- 
room opposite  to  his  daughter's.  During  the 
rest  of  the  night  he  dreamed  of  l)eing  com- 
pelled to  give  Rosey  in  marriage  to  his  stiiuige 
lodger,  who  added  insult  to  the  outrage  by 
snoring  audibly  through  the  marriage  service. 

Meantime,  in  her  cradle-like  nest  in  her 
nautical  bower.  Miss  Rosey  slumbered  as 
lightly.  Waking  from  a  vivid  dream  of 
Venice — a   child's   Venice — seen   from    the 
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swelling  deck  of  the  proudly-riding  Pontiac, 
she  was  so  impressed  as  to  rise  and  cross  on 
tip-toe  to  the  little  slanting  port-hole.  Morn- 
ing was  already  dawning  over  the  flat, 
straggling  city,  but  from  every  counting- 
house  and  magazine  the  votive  tapers  of  the 
feverish  worshippers  of  trade  and  mammon 
were  still  flaring  fiei-cely. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  day  following  "  steamer  night "  was 
usually  stale  and  flat  at  San  Francisco.  The 
reaction  from  the  feverish  exaltation  of  the 
previous  twenty-four  hours  was  seen  in  the 
listless  faces  and  lounging  feet  of  promena- 
derSy  and  was  notable  in  the  deserted  offices 
and  warehouses  still  redolent  of  last  night's 
gas,  and  sti'ewn  with  the  dead  ashes  of  last 
night's  fires.  There  was  a  brief  pause  before 
the  busy  life  which  ran  its  course  from 
"steamer  day"  to  steamer  day  was  once 
more  taken  up.  In  that-  interval  a  few 
anxious  speculators  and  investors  breathed 
freely,  some  critical  situation  was  relieved, 
or  some  impending  catastrophe  momentarily 
averted.  In  particular,  a  singular  stroke  of 
good  fortune  that  morning  befell  Mr.  Nott. 
He  not  only  secured  a  new  tenant,  but,  as 
he  sagaciously  believed,  introduced  into  the 
Pontiac  a  counteracting  influence  to  the 
subtle  fascinations  of  de  Ferri^res. 

The  new  tenant  apparently  possessed  a 
combination  of  business  shrewdness  and 
brusque  frankness  that  strongly  impressed 
his  landlord.  "  You  see,  Rosey,*'  said  Nott, 
complacently  describing  the  interview  to  his 
daughter,  '*  when  I  sorter  intimated  in  a 
keerless  kind  o'  way  that  sugar  kettles  and 
hair  dye  was  about  played  out  ez  securities, 
he  just  planked  down  the  money  for  two 
months  in  advance.  '  There,'  sez  he,  '  that's 
yowr  security — now  where's  mint  V  *  I 
reckon  I  don't  hitch  on,  pardner ; '  eez  I, 
*  security  what  for  % '  *  'Spose  you  sell  the 
ship  f '  sez  he,  *•  afore  the  two  months  is  up. 
I've  heard  that  old  Sleight  wants  to  buy 
her.*  *  Then  you  gets  back  your  money,' 
sez  I.  *  And  lose  my  room,'  sez  he,  *  not 
much  old  man.  You  sign  a  paper  that 
whoever  buys  the  ship  inside  o'  two  months 
hez  to  buy  m^  ez  a  tenant  with  it ;  that's  on 
the  square.'  So  I  sign  the  paper.  It  was 
mighty  cute  in  the  young  feller,  wasn't  it  \ " 
he  said,  scanning  his  daughter's  pretty  puz- 
zled face  a  little  anxiously  ;  "  and  don't  you 
see  ez  I  ain't  goin'  to  sell  the  Pontiac,  its 


just  about  az  cute  in  me,  eh  %  He's  a  con- 
tractor somewhere  around  yer,  and  wants  to 
be  near  his  work.  So  he  takes  the  room 
next  to  the  Frenchman,  that  that  ship 
captain  quit  for  the  mines,  and  succeeds 
nateraUy  to  his  chest  and  things.  He's 
mighty  peart-looking,  that  young  feller, 
Rosey — long  black  moustaches,  all  his  own 
colour,  Roeey — and  he's  a  regular  high- 
stepper,  you  bet.  I  reckon  he's  not  only 
been  a  gentleman,  but  ez  tuho.  Some  o' 
them  contractors  are  very  high-toned ! " 

*'  I  don't  think  we  have  any  right  to  give 
him  the  captain's  chest,  father,"  said  Rosey ; 
"there  may  be  some  private  things  in  it. 
There  were  some  letters  and  photographs  in 
the  hair-dye  man's  trunk  that  you  gave  the 
photographer." 

"  That's  just  it,  Rosey,"  returned  Abner 
Nott  with  sublime  unconsciousness,  "photo- 
graphs and  love  letters  you  can't  sell  for 
cash,  and  I  don't  mind  givin'  'em  away  if 
they  kin  make  a  feller  creature  happy." 

"But,  father,  have  we  the  right  to  give 
*em  away  ? " 

"  They're  collateral  security,  Rosey,"  said 
her  father  grimly.  "  Co-la-te-ral,"  he  con- 
tinued, emphasising  each  syllable  by  tapping 
the  flst  of  one  hand  in  the  open  palm  of  the 
other.  "  Co-la-te-ral  is  the  word  the  big 
business  sharps  yer  about  call  'em.  You 
can't  get  round  that."  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  then,  as  a  new  idea  seemed  to  be  pain- 
fully borne  in  his  round  eyes,  continued 
cautiously,  "  Was  that  the  reason  why  you 
wouldn't  touch  any  of  them  dresses  from  the 
trunks  of  that  opery  gal  ez  skedaddled  for 
Sacramento )  And  yet  them  trunks  I  regu- 
larly bought  at  auction — ^Rosey — at  auction, 
on  spec — and  they  didn't  realise  the  cost  of 
drayage." 

A  slight  colour  mounted  to  Rosey's  face. 
"  No,"  she  said,  hastily,  "  not  that."  Hesi- 
tating a  moment  she  then  drew  softly  to  his 
side  and  placing  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
turned  his  broad,  foolish  face  towards  her 
own.  "  Father,"  she  began,  "  when  mother 
died,  would  ywi  have  liked  anybody  to  take 
her  trunks  and  paw  round  her  things  and 
wear  themi" 

"  When  your  mother  died,  just  this  side  o' 
Sweetwater,  Rosey,"  said  Mr.  Nott,  with 
beaming  unconsciousness,  "she  hadn't  any 
trunks.  I  reckon  she  hadn't  even  an  extra 
gown  hanging  up  in  the  waggin,  'cept  the 
petticoat  ez  she  had  wrapped  around  yer. 
It  was  about  ez  much  ez  we  could  do  to 
skirmish  round  with  In j ins,  alkali,  and  cold, 
and  we  sorter  forgot  to  dress  for  dinner. 
She  never  thought,  Rosey,  that  you  and  me 
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would  live  to  be  inhabitin'  a  paliss  of  a  real 
ship.  Ef  she  had  she  would  have  died  a 
proud  woman." 

He  turned  his  small,  loving,  boar-like  eyes 
upon  her  as  a  pretematurally  innocent  and 
trusting  companion  of  Ulysses  might  have 
regarded  the  transforming  Girce.  Rosey 
turned  away  with  the  faintest  sigh.  The 
habitual  look  of  abstraction  returned  to 
her  eyes  as  if  she  had  once  more  taken 
refuge  in  her  own  ideal  world  Unfortun- 
ately the  change  did  not  escape  either  the 
sensitive  observation  or  the  fatuous  miscon- 
ception of  the  sagacious  parent.  "  Ye'U  be 
mountin'  a  few  furbelows  and  fixins,  Eosey, 
I  reckon  ez  only  natural  Mebbee  ye*li  have  to 
prink  up  a  little  now  that  we've  got  a  gentle- 
man contractor  in  the  ship.  I'll  see  what  I  kin 
pick  up  in  Montgomery  Street."  And  indeed 
he  succeeded  a  few  hours  later  in  accomplish- 
ing with  equal  infelicity  his  generous  design. 
When  she  returned  from  her  household  tasks 
she  found  on  her  berth  a  purple  velvet 
bonnet  of  extraordinary  make,  and  a  pair  of 
white  satin  slippers.  **  They'U  do  for  a  start 
off,  Rosey,"  he  explained,  *^  and  I  got  'em  at 
my  figgers." 

'^But  I  go  out  so  seldom,  father,  and  a 
bonnet " 

"That's  so,"  interrupted  Mr.  Nott,  com- 
placently, "it  might  be  jest  ez  well  for  a 
young  gal  like  yer  to  appear  ez  if  she  did  go 
out,  or  would  go  out  if  she  wanted  to.  So 
you  kin  be  wearin'  that  ar  headstall  kinder 
like  this  evening  when  the  contractor's  here, 
ez  if  you'd  jest  come  in  from  a  pasear.*' 

Miss  Rosey  did  not  however  immediately 
avail  herself  of  her  father's  purchase,  but 
contented  herself  with  the  usual  scarlet 
ribbon  that  like  a  snood  confined  her  brown 
hair,  when  she  returned  to  her  tasks.  The 
space  between  the  galley  and  the  bulwarks 
had  been  her  favourite  resort  in  summer 
when  not  actually  engaged  in  household 
work.  It  was  now  lightly  roofed  over  with 
boards  and  tarpaulin  against  the  winter  rain, 
but  still  afforded  her  a  verandah-like  space 
before  the  galley  door,  where  she  could  read 
or  sew,  looking  over  the  bow  of  the  Pontiac 
to  the  tossing  bay  or  the  further  range  of 
the  Contra  Costa  hills. 

Hither  Miss  Rosey  brought  the  purple 
prodigy,  partly  to  please  her  father,  partly 
with  a  view  of  subjecting  it  to  violent  radical 
changes.  But  after  trying  it  on  before  the 
tiny  mirror  in  the  galley  once  or  twice,  her 
thoughts  wandered  away,  and  she  fell  into 
one  of  her  habitual  reveries  seated  on  a  little 
stool  before  the  galley  door. 

She   was   roused    from  it   by   the   slight 


shaking  and  rattling  of  the  doors  of  a  small 
hatch  on  the  deck,  not  a  dozen  yards  from 
where  she  sat.  It  had  been  evidently  fastened 
from  below  during  the  wet  weather,  but  as 
she  gazed,  the  fastenings  were  removed,  the 
doors  were  suddenly  lifted  and  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  young  man  emerged  from  the 
deck.  Partly  from  her  father's  description, 
and  partly  from  the  impossibihty  of  its  being 
anybody  else,  she  at  once  conceived  it  to  be 
the  new  lodger.  She  had  time  to  note  that 
he  was  young  and  good-looking,  graver 
perhaps  than  became  his  sudden  pantomimic 
appearance,  but  before  she  could  observe  him 
closely,  he  had  turned,  closed  the  hatch  with 
a  certain  familiar  dexterity,  and  walked 
slowly  towards  the  bows.  Even  in  her 
slight  bewilderment,  she  observed  that  his 
step  upon  the  deck  seemed  different  to  her 
father's  or  the  photographer's,  and  that  he 
laid  his  hand  on  various  objects  with  a  half- 
caressing  ease  and  habit.  Presently  he 
paused  and  tui*ned  back,  and  glancing  at  the 
galley  door  for  the  first  time  encountered 
her  wondering  eyes. 

It  seemed  so  evident  that  she  had  been  a 
curious  spectator  of  his  abrupt  entrance  on 
deck  that  he  was  at  first  disconcerted  and 
confused.  But  after  a  second  glance  at  her 
he  appeared  to  resume  his  composure,  and 
advanced  a  little  defiantly  towards  the  galley. 

"I  suppose  I, frightened  you,  popping  up 
the  fore  hatch  just  now  1 " 

"  The  what  1 "  asked  Rosey. 

"  The  fore  hatch,"  he  repeated  impatiently, 
indicating  it  with  a  gesture. 

"And  that's  the  fore  hatch?"  she  said 
abstractedly.     "  You  seem  to  know  ships." 

"  Yes — a  little,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  was 
below,  and  unfastened  the  hatch  to  come  up 
the  quickest  way  and  take  a  look  round. 
I've  just  hired  a  room  here,"  he  added 
explanatorily. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Rosey  simply, 
"you're  the  contractor]" 

**  The  contractor  ! — oh,  yes  !  Y'ou  seem 
to  know  it  all." 

"  Father's  told  me." 

"  Oh,  he's  your  father — Nott  ]  Certainly. 
I  ^  see  now,"  he  continued,  looking  at  her 
with  a  half  repressed  smile.  "Cei-tainly, 
Miss  Nott,  good  morning,"  he  half  added 
and  walked  towards  the  companion  way. 
Something  in  the  direction  of  his  eyes  as  he 
turned  away  made  Rosey  lift  her  hands  to 
her  head.  She  had  forgotten  to  remove  her 
father's  baleful  gift. 

She  snatched  it  off  and  ran  quickly  to  the 
companion  way. 

"  Sir  !  "  she  called. 
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The  young  man  turned  half  way  down  the 
steps  and  looked  up.  There  was  a  faint 
oolour  in  her  ckeeks,  and  her  pretty  brown 
faair  was  slightly  dishevelled  from  the  haxty 
removal  of  the  bonnet. 

"  Father's  very  particular  about  etraogers 
being  on  this  deck,"  she  said  a  little  sharply. 

"Oh — ah — I'm  sorry  1  intruded." 

"  I — I — thought  I'd  tell  you,"  said  Roeey, 
frightened    by   her   boldness   into    a   feeble 
anti-climaz. 
Thank  you 

She  came  back  slowly  to  the  galley  and 
picked  up  the  unfortunate   bonnet  with  a 


way  the  stranger  could  have  reached  it  was 
by  leaping  to  one  of  the  rings.  To  make 
sure  of  this  she  let  herself  down  holding  on 
to  the  rings  and  dropped  a  couple  of  feet  to 
the  deck  below.  She  was  in  the  narrow 
passage  her  father  had  penetrated  the  previous 
night.  Before  her  waa  the  door  leading  to 
de  Ferrita^s's  loft,  always  locked.  It  was 
lilent  within  ;  it  was  the  hour  when  the  old 
Frenchman  made  his  habitual  promenade  in 
the  city  But  the  light  from  the  newly- 
opened  batch  allowed  her  to  see  more  of  the 
mysterious  recesses  of  the  forward  bulkhead 
than  she  bad  known   before,  and   she  was 
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slight  sense  of  remorse.  WLy  should  she 
feel  angry  with  ber  poor  father's  unhappy 
oSwing?  And  what  business  hud  this 
strange  young  man  to  use  the  ship  so 
familiarly  1  Yet  she  was  vaguely  cooBcious 
that  she  and  her  father  with  all  their  love 
tod  their  domestic  experience  of  it  lacked  a 
certain  instinctive  ease  in  its  possession  that 
the  half  indifferent  stranger  had  shown  on 
first  treading  its  deck.  She  walked  to  the 
hatchway  and  examined  it  with  a  new  interest. 
Siuceediag  in  lifting  the  hatch,  she  gazed  at 
the  lower  deck.  As  she  already  knew  the 
ladder  had  long  since  been  removed  to  make 
roou  for  one  of    the  partitions,    the   only 


startled  by  observing  another  yawning  hatch- 
way at  her  feet  from  which  the  closely-fitting 
door  bad  been  lifted,  and  which  the  new 
lodger  bad  evidently  forgotten  to  close  again. 
The  young  girl  stooped  down  and  peered 
cautiously  into  the  black  abyss.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen,  nothing  heard  but  the  distant 
gurgle  and  click  of  water  in  same  remoter 
depth.  She  replaced  the  hatch  and  returned 
by  way  of  the  passage  to  the  cabin. 

When  her  father  came  home  that  night 
she  briefly  recounted  the  interview  with  the 
new  lodger,  and  her  discovery  of  his 
curiosity.  She  did  this  with  a  possible 
increase  of  her  usual  shyness  and  abstrac- 
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tion,  and  apparently  more  as  a  duty  than  a 
colloquial  recreation.  But  it  pleased  Mr. 
Nott  also  to  give  it  more  than  his  usual 
misconception.  ''Looking  round  the  ship, 
was  he — eh,  Roseyl"  he  said  with  infinite 
archness.  ''  In  course,  kinder  sweepin'  round 
the  galley,  and  offerin'  to  fetch  you  wood 
and  water,  eh  ?  **  Even  when  the  young  girl 
had  picked  up  her  book  with  the  usual  faint 
smile  of  affectionate  tolerance,  and  then 
drifted  away  in  its  pages,  Mr.  Nott  chuckled 
audibly.  **  I  reckon  old  Frenchy  didn't  come 
by  when  the  young  one  was  bedevlin'  you 
there." 

"  What,  father  V  said  Rosey,  lifting  her 
abstracted  eyes  to  his  face. 

At  the  moment  it  seemed  impossible  that 
any  human  intelligence  could  have  suspected 
deceit  or  duplicity  in  Rosey*  s  clear  gaze. 
But  Mr.  Nott's  intelligence  was  super- 
human. "  I  was  sayin*  that  Mr.  Ferri^res 
didn't  happen  in  while  the  young  feller  was 
there— eh  r' 

"  No,  father,"  answered  Rosey,  with  an 
effort  to  follow  him  out  of  the  pages  of  her 
book.     "Why?" 

But  Mr.  Nott  did  not  reply.  Later  in  the 
evening  he  awkwardly  waylaid  the  new  lod- 
ger before  the  cabin  door  as  that  gentleman 
would  have  passed  on  to  his  room. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  the  young  man,  glancing 
at  Rosey,  "  that  I  intruded  upon  your  daugh- 
ter to-day.  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  the 
old  ship,  and  I  didn't  know  what  part  of  it 
was  private." 

"There  ain't  no  private  part  to  this  yer 
ship — that  ez,  'cepting  the  rooms  and  lofts," 
said  Mr.  Nott,  authoritatively.  Then,  sub- 
jecting the  anxious  look  of  his  daughter  to 
his  usual  faculty  for  misconception,  he  added, 
"  Thar  ain't  no  place  whar  you  haven't  as 
much  right  to  go  ez  any  other  man;  thar 
ain't  any  man,  furriner  or  Amerykan,  young 
or  old,  dyed  or  undyed,  ez  hev  got  any  better 
rights.  You  hear  me,  young  fellow.  Mr. 
Renshaw — my  darter.  My  darter — Mr.  Ren- 
shaw.  Rosey,  give  the  gentleman  a  chair. 
She's  only  jest  come  in  from  a  promeynade, 
and  hez  just  taken  off  her  bonnet,"  he  added, 
with  an  arch  look  at  Rosey,  and  a  hurried 
look  around  the  cabin,  as  if  he  hoped  to  see 


the  missing  gift  visible  to  the  general  eye. 
"  So  take  a  seat  a  minit,  won't  ye  ? " 

But  Mr.  Renshaw,  after  an  observant 
glance  at  the  young  girl's  abstracted  face, 
brusquely  excused  himself.  "I've  got  a 
letter  to  write,"  he  said,  with  a  half  bow  to 
Rosey.     "  Grood  night." 

He  crossed  the  passage  to  the  room  that 
had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  closing  the 
door  gave  way  to  some  irritability  of  temper 
in  his  efforts  to  light  the  lamp  and  adjust 
his  writing  materials.  For  his  excuse  to 
Mr.  Nott  was  more  truthful  than  most  polite 
pretexts.  He  had,  indeed,  a  letter  to  write, 
and  one  that,  being  yet  young  in  duplicity, 
the  near  presence  of  his  host  rendered 
difficult.     For  it  ran  ks  follows: — 

"Dear  Sleight, 

"  As  I  found  I  couldn't  get  a  chance 
to  make  any  examination  of  the  ship  except 
as  occasion  offered,  I  just  went  in  to  rent 
lodgings  in  her  from  the  God-forsaken  old  ass 
who  owns  her,  and  here  I  am  a  tenant  for 
two  months.  I  contracted  for  that  time  in 
case  the  old  fool  should  sell  out  to  some  one 
else  before.  Except  that  she's  cut  up  a  little 
between  decks  by  the  partitions  for  lofts 
that  that  Pike  county  idiot  has  put  into  her, 
she  looks  but  little  changed,  and  herjore-hold, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  intact.  It  seems 
that  Nott  bought  her  just  as  she  stands,  with 
her  cargo  half  out,  but  he  wasn't  here  when 
she  broke  cargo.  If  anybody  else  had  bought 
ner  but  this  cursed  Missourian,  who  hasn't 
got  the  hayseed  out  of  his  hair,  I  might  have 
found  out  something  from  him,  and  saved 
myself  this  kind  of  fooling,  which  isn't  in 
my  line.  If  I  could  get  possession  of  a  loft 
on  the  main  deck,  well  forward,  just  over 
the  fore-hold,  I  could  satisfy  myself  in  a  few 
hours,  but  the  loft  is  rented  bv  that  crazv 
Frenchman  who  parades  Montgomery  Street 
every  afternoon,  and  though  old  Pike  county 
wants  to  turn  him  out,  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
get  it  for  a  week  to  come. 

"If  anything  should  happen  to  me,  just 
you  waltz  down  here  and  corral  my  things 
at  once,  for  this  old  frontier  pirate  has  a 
way  of  confiscating  his  lodgers'  trunks. 

"  Yours,  Dick." 


Bret  Harte. 


(To  be  continu/ed.) 


PILGRIMAGES. 


HEPOET  was  circulated 
Borne  mouths  ago  that  Mr. 
Cook  had  beea  consulted 
aliout  the  transport  of  a 
relieving  expedition  to 
K  hartouiu.  The  report 
was  BO  worded  as  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  Mr.  Cook 
himself  or  one  of  his 
•gents  might  be  asked  personally  to  conduct 
the  expedition  up  the  ^ile.  And  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  with  this  idea  a 
bn»d  grin  passed  ovfv  the  English-speaking 
populations.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  top  of 
a  cLmax  of  incongruity  had  been  reached 
when  the  venerable  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war  was  thus  associated  with  the  modern 
spirit  of  smart  commercial  enterprise.  Ifc 
was  as  if  Mr.  Whiteley  had  been  asked  by 
the  GoyemmeDt  to  provide  a  Khedive  or  a 
stable  Elgyptian  administi-atioo.  Egypt  was 
already  quite  sufficiently  full  of  grotesquely 
discordant  elements,  bondholders,  and 
Bayards,  pashas,  prophets,  and  newspaper 
enreepondents,  jostUng  in  fields  that  had 
already  seen  so  many  strange  chapters  of  the 
world's  history  :  the  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  Cook's  agency  personally  to  conduct  an 
uray,  perhaps  of  Turkish  Eoldiers,  seemed  to 
crown  the  absurd  mixture  of  the  East  and 
tin  West,  tbe  modern  and  the  antique. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  any  feeling  of 
annsement,  any  sense  of  incongruity,  at  the 
intervention  of  the  personal  conductor  in 
this  case,  really  does  great  injustice  to  the 
I  historieal  dignity  of  the  institution.  Most 
pec^e  imagine  that  personal  conducting  is  a 
braiich  of  conunercial  enterprise  peculiar  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  No  such  thing. 
There  were  personal  conductors  before  Mr. 
Cook.  Personal  conducting  of  tourists  was 
a  business  before  the  Crusades.  The  Crusa- 
ders made  the  same  use  of  the  personal 
tDnductor  that  the  Government  were  credited 
*ith  having  proposed  to  make  of  Mr.  Cook's 
^ents.  This  business  is  in  fact  a  revival 
ud  not  an  innovation.    So  far  from  being  one 


of  the  latest  developments  of  a.  commercial 
age,  it  Sourished  before  and  alongside  of  all 
the  romance  of  feudalism.  It  was  tbe  first 
line  of  business  in  which  large  fortunes  were 
made  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Venice 
and  Pisa.  It  had  a  large  indirect  share  in 
helping  forward  the  revival  of  letters.  Thei* 
is  in  fact  no  kind  of  business  enterprise  that 
has  a  more  venerable  history,  or  has  done 
more,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  modern  civilisation.  Our  nineteenth 
century  form  of  it  is  hut  a  poor  survival, 
though  Mr.  Cook  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
glorious  predecessors.  The  conductors  and 
the  conducted  are  fewer  in  number  than  they 
were  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  and  the 
institution  has  fallen  off  in  social  dignity ; 
but  ia  the  eye  of  the  historian  it  is  venerable, 
and  one  regrets  that  it  never  struck  the 
imagination  and  enlisted  the  eloquence  of 
Macaulay. 

The  mediceval  equivalent  of  the  modern 
"  tour  "  was  the  pilgrimage.  How  exact  the 
correspondence  is  would  hardly  be  believed, 
if  it  did  not  happen  that  there  has  leen 
preserved  a  certain  itinerary  and  hook  of 
instructions  for  pilgrims,  which  serves  the 
same  purpose  that  our  guide-books  will  serve 
to  the  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  for  this  valuable  document  we  might 
have  remained  in  the  belief  that  pilgrimages 
were  in  the  main,  devotional,  penitential,  and 
penal,  in  spite  of  the  sustained  ridicule  poured 
on  them  by  Erasmus,  and  casual  disrespectful 
references  in  niany  other  wTilers.  It  was 
chiefiy  in  the  great  transmarine  pilgrimages 
that  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Cook  was  antici- 
pated. There  were,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  two  favourite  pilgrimages  from  Eng- 
land over  sea,  one  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
other  to  the  shnne  of  St.  James  of  Comjw- 
stella,  and  the  organisation  of  these  voyages 
was  a  regular  business.  In  both,  the  pil- 
grims were  personally  conducted,  the  name 
given  to  the  personal  conductor  being 
patTonut.     This  patronus  owned  or  chartered 
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a  ship,  provisioned  it,  and  conducted  the 
pilgrims  from  the  place  of  embarkation  and 
back  at  so  much  a  head,  feeding  them  by  the 
way,  arranging  for  their  safe  conduct,  leading 
them  in  a  Hock  over  the  various  shrines,  and 
pointing  out  the  various  objects  of  curiosity 
and  devotion  in  their  journey.  It  was  a 
most  extensive  business.  Every  summer 
shiploads  of  pilgrims  were  conducted  in  this 
way  from  Venice  to  JafEa,  and  from  various 
ports  in  the  South  of  England,  from  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Weymouth,  Lymington,  Ports- 
mouth, to  Corunna.  An  English  traveller 
in  the  fifteenth  century  counted  eighty  such 
vessels  lying  at  once  in  the  harbour  of 
Corunna,  thirty-two  of  them  English. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  numbers 
that  chose  this  way  of  seeing  the  world. 
Englishmen  were  as  much  a  nation  of  travel- 
lers in  the  fifteenth  century  as  they  are  in 
the  nineteenth.  But  one  may  be  accused 
of  irreverence  for  seeking  to  identify  the 
mediaeval  pilgrim  with  the  modern  tourist, 
and  told  that  the  one  travelled  in  discomfort 
for  his  soul's .  health,  whereas  the  other 
travels  at  his  ease  for  idle  diversion.  There 
are  some,  perhaps,  who  would  compare  the 
two  kinds  of  travellers  very  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  modern  species,  and  find  in 
the  comparison  much  food  for  reflection  on 
the  decline  of  seriousness,  and  the  prevalence 
of  restless,  vacuous  gaping  curiosity'.  To 
such  pessimists  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  say  that  the  pilgrims  were  per- 
sonally conducted  in  herds  over  the  sacred 
objects  of  their  pilgrimage.  This  fact  alone 
would  not  prove  that  there  was  any  want  of 
devoutness  in  the  spirit  of  their  travelling. 
They  must  go  in  a  body  if  they  went  at  all. 
They  could  travel  safely  in  no  other  way. 
The  personal  conductor  was  a  necessity  of 
the  time.  If  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness with  him,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
mainly  a  matter  of  sight-seeing  with  them. 
This  is  true,  and  yet  if  any  one  believes  that 
all  pilgrims,  or  the  bulk  of  them,  were 
animated  by  motives  of  superstition  or  piety, 
that  they  braved  the  perils  of  strange  coun- 
tries, and  voluntarily  endured  hardships  in  a 
spirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  modern 
"  Cookist,"  a  glance  at  the  document  already 
referred  to  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  this 
may  after  all  be  an  illusion. 

Caxton  the  printer,  as  Mr.  Blades  points 
out,  was  a  practical  man  of  business,  who  set 
himself  to  supply  the  market  with  books  for 
which  there  was  a  demand,  while  other  early 
printers  ruined  themselves  by  printing  luxu- 
rious editions  of  classics  that  lay  in  their 
warehouses  unsold.    He  issued  a  book  of  In- 


formacionfor  Pylgrymea  unto  tlie  Holy  Lcnde, 
as  he  issued  Horse,  Psalters,  and  popular 
compendiums  of  morality,  history,  geography, 
and  romance.  The  greater  part  of  his  guide- 
book for  pilgrims  was  taken  from  the 
itinerary  of  William  Wey,  an  original  fellow 
of  Eton,  who  had  twice  at  rather  an  advanced 
age  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The 
modern  matter-of-fact  style  of  the  guide- 
book, which  is  as  like  as  possible  to  books 
issued  for  a  similar  purpose  in  our  time, 
bridges  over  the  gulf  that  lies  in  most  imagi- 
nations between  the  romantic  pilgrim  and 
the  highly  unromantic  nineteenth  century 
tourist.  A  few  extracts  will  show  this.  But 
for  their  quaint  old  English,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  circumstances  they  might  be 
taken  from  a  modern  Murray  or  Baedeker. 

Venice  was  the  favourite  port  for  Jerusalem 
pilgrims  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
guide-book  first  directs  them  how  to  get 
there  from  England.  There  were  two  routes, 
the  French  way  and  the  Dutch  way,  and  the 
itineraries  of  both  are  given.  The  instruc- 
tions to  the  pilgi'im  become  more  minute 
when  he  reaches  Venice.  He  is  advised  to 
take  a  place  in  a  galley  if  he  can  afford  it, 
and  is  informed  that  the  regular  fare  to 
Venice  and  Jaffa  and  back,  everything  in- 
cluded, is  fifty  ducats — "  for  to  be  in  a  good 
honest  place,  and  to  have  your  ease  in  the 
galley,  and  to  be  cherished."  But  if  you 
cannot  afford  to  go  in  a  galley,  you  may  be 
very  fairly  accommodated  in  a  ship  or  a 
carrick  for  thirty  ducats.  Only  you  must 
be  beforehand  with  your  fellow-passengers 
and  choose  a  good  place — 

"  In  a  ship  or  caryk  choose  you  a  chamber  as 
nigh  the  middes  of  the  ship  as  ye  may.  For 
there  is  least  rolling  or  tumbling  to  keep  your 
brain  or  stomach  in  temper." 

Pilgrims  were  often,  like  most  modem 
tourists,  indifferent  sailors,  and  the  earliest 
naval  ballad  in  our  language  is  a  humorous 
description  of  the  sufferings  of  these  land- 
lubbers between  England  and  Spain. 

"  This  meanewhile  the  pilgrims  lie, 
And  have  their  bowlis  fast  them  by. 
And  crv  after  hot  malvoisie 
Them  help  for  to  restore. 

^'  And  some  would  have  a  salted  toast 
For  they  auight  eat  n'er  sodd  ne  roast, 
A  man  might  soon  pay  for  their  cost 
As  for  00  day  or  twain. 

'*  Some  laid  their  bookis  on  their  knee, 
And  read  as  long  as  they  might  see, 
'  Alas  !  mine  head  will  cleave  in  three,' 
Thus  saith  another  certain." 
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Such  was  the  unfeeling  mockery  with  which 
the  poor  pilgrims  were  assailed  by  the  sea- 
legged  mariners,  who  are  represented  as 
hauling  the  bowline  and  veering  the  sheet 
to  cries  of  "  How,  hissa  I "  and  "  Yho, 
taylia ! "  while  the  patron  walks  the  deck 
and  gives  instructions  for  the  disposal  of 
his  living  cargo.  It  was  rough  sailing  also 
sometimes  between  Venice  and  Jaffa,  but 
with  **  a  chamber  as  nigh  the  middes  of  the 
ship  as  ye  may,"  you  were  at  least  as  com- 
fortable as  you  could  be.  But  apparently 
although  your  fellow  passengers  were  pil- 
grims, however  ill  you  might  be,  you  must 
look  after  your  property. 

"And  in  the  same  chamber  to  keep  your  things 
in  saf^ipiard,  buy  you  at  Venice  a  padlock  to 
hang  on  the  door  when  ye  shall  pass  into  the 
lonS" 


There  was  still  another  matter  in  which 
patrons  were  apt  to  neglect  their  duty  : — 

"  Also  see  that  the  seyd  patron  geve  you  every 
day  bote  mete  twyes  at  two  meeles.  The  fore- 
noon at  dyner  and  the  afternoon  at  supper.  And 
that  the  wyne  that  ye  shall  drynke  be  good,  and 
the  water  fresshe  and  not  stinkyng,  yf  ye  come  to 
have  better.     And  also  the  byscute.^' 

The  modem  tourist  could  not  be  more 
exacting  of  his  personal  conductor.  The 
following  elaborate  provisions  which  the 
pilgrim  was  advised  to  make  for  his  own 
comfort  by  the  way  over  and  above  the 
patron's  stipulated  provender ^  give  the  last 
shock  to  the  conunon  fancy  that  the  pilgiims 
made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  covet  hcu*dships, 
eating  sparingly  of  the  coarsest  food,  drinkmg 
nothing  but  water,  travelling  in  rags  and 
perhaps  with  peas  in  their  shoes  : — 


The    patron,   of    course, 
strictly  to  his  bargain — 


^  Also  when  ye  shall  make  your  covenant,  take 
good  hede  that  the  patron  be  bounde  unto  yon 
alle  before  the  Duke  of  Venyse  in  a  M.  dukates  to 
kepe  all  manere  covenantes  wyth  you.  That  is  to 
wyte,  that  he  shall  condute  you  to  certain  havens 
by  your  way  to  refresshe  you  and  to  get  you 
freashe  water,  and  fresh  brede  and  flesshe.  Also 
that  he  shall  not  tary  longer  at  noo  haven  than 
three  dayes  at  the  nioost  wythoutc  consente  of  you 
all.  And  that  he  shall  not  take  in  to  the  vessell 
nejrtiier  goynge  nor  comynge  noo  maneic  of  mar- 
chandyse  wythout  your  license,  for  to  dysease 
[incommode]  you  in  your  places." 


"  Also  ye  must  ordeyne  for  yourself  and  your 
had    to    be    kept      felowe,  yf  ye  have  any,  three  barelles  eche  of  a 

quart,  whiche  quart  holdyth  X  galons.  Two 
of  thyse  barels  sholde  serve  for  wyne  and  the 
thyrde  for  water.  In  the  one  barell  take  red  wyne 
and  kepe  that  ever  in  store  and  tame  [broach]  it 
not  yf  ye  may  tyll  ye  come  homeward  agayn 
wythout  syknesse,  agaynst  it  or  any  other  speciall 
nede.  For  ye  shall  fynde  this"  a  speciall  note,  and 
yf  ye  had  the  flyxe.  For  vf  ye  wolde  gyve  XX 
dukats  for  a  barell,  ye  shall  none  have  after  that 
ye  nasse  moche  Venyse.  And  the  other  barell 
shall  serve  when  ye  have  spent  out  your  drynk- 
ynge  wyne  to  fylle  agen  at  the  haven  where  ye 
shall  come  nexte  unto. 


Knavish  or  churlish  patrons  were  some- 
times guilty  of  worse  tricks  than  overcrowd- 
ing their  ships,  and  waiting  too  long  at  havens 
by  the  way  on  the  chance  of  picking  up  more  pas- 
sengers. The  chaplain  of  Sir  Richard  Guyl- 
forde  in  his  account  of  a  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  records  how  on  the  way  back  the 
patron  took  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind 
and  set  sail  when  some  of  the  pilgrims  wei*e 
on  shore  with  his  permission  at  Corfu.  For- 
tunately the  wind  changed  and  blew  so  con- 
trary that  the  ship  had  to  put  back,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  chaplain's  friends.  One  of  the 
cautions  given  in  Caxton's  guide-book  where 
he  is  warning  the  pilgrin>  about  his  bargain 
with  the  patron,  shows  the  evil  repute  of 
C^rus  in  those  days : — 

"  But  be  well  ware  ye  make  covenant  that  ye 
come  not  at  Famagust  in  Cypres  for  no  thynge. 
For  many  Englysshe  men  and  other  also  have 
<leyed  there,  for  that  ay  re  is  so  corrupt  there 
aboute  and  the  water  there  also." 


These  three  barrels,  one  kept  in  reserve, 
and  an  odd  one  always  ready  to  be  filled  with 
wine  wherever  the  vessel  touched,  were  quite 
a  central  feature  in  the  pilgi'im's  outfit  as 
conceived  by  the  genial  original  fellow  of 
Eton.  He  was  to  have  a  chest  made  as  broad 
as  the  barrels  were  long,  that  the  barrels 
might  be  put  into  it: 

"  And  in  the  one  ende  ye  need  locke  and  key 
and  a  lityll  door.  And  lay  the  barel  that  ye 
woU  tame  [broach]  fyrste  at  the  same  ende.  For 
yf  y«  shipmen  or  other  pylgrymes  may  conien 
therto  they  woll  tame  and  drynke  of  it,  and  also 
stele  your  water,  which  ye  wolde  not  mysse  ofte 
tymes  for  your  wyne." 

Bread,  cheese,  spices,  kc,,  were  to  be  stored 
in  the  same  convenient  chest. 

"Also  ye  must  ordeyne  you  byscute  to  have 
wyth  you.  For  though  ye  diall  be  at  table  with 
the  patron,  yet  notwithstandyng  ye  shall  full  ofte 
tymes  have  nede  of  your  owne  vytaylles.  As 
brede,  cheese,  eggs,  wyne,  and  other  to  make  your 
coUacion.  For  some  tyme  ye  shall  have  feble 
brede  and  feble  wyne  and  stinkynge  water,  so 
that  many  tymes  ye  woll  be  ryght  fayne  to  ete 
of  your  owne, 
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"  Also  I  counsell  you  to  have  wyth  you  out  of 
Venyse,  Confections,  Comfortatives,  Grene-gynger, 
Almondes,  Ryce,  Fysges,  Reysons,  grete  and 
smalle,  whyche  shall  doo  you  grete  ease  by  the 
waye.  And  pepyr.  Saffron,  Cloves,  and  Maces,  a 
fewe  as  ye  thynke  nede.     And  loaf  sugar  also. 

"  Also  take  wyth  you  a  lytyll  caudron,  a  fryenge 
panne,  Dysshes,  platers,  sawcers  of  tree,  cuppes  of 
glasse,  a  grater  for  brede,  and  such  necessaryes," 

A  pilgrim  thus  stoutly  provisioned  was 
almost  independent  of  the  roguery  of  patrons, 
who,  seemingly,  were  not  expected  to  make 
any  extra  charge  for  luggage.  The  experi- 
enced traveller  had  another  excellent  tip  for 
the  pilgrim's  creatui'e  comfort. 

"  Also  hyre  you  a  cage  for  half-a-dozen  of  hens  or 
chekyns  to  have  wyth  you  in  the  sliyppe  or  galley, 
for  ye  shall  have  nede  to  them  many  tymes. 
And  bye  you  half-a-bushel  of  nyle-sede  at  Venyse 
for  theym." 

Further  the  pilgrim  was  to  provide  himself 
with  a  bed.  The  ballad  from  which  we  have 
quoted  represents  the  patron  as  providing 
only  sacks  of  straw  and  chaff.  Mr.  "Wey 
instructs  the  traveller  where  and  how  to  get 
a  bed  cheap. 

■ 

"Also  ye  shall  bye  you  a  bed  besyde  Seynt 
Markys  chirche  in  Venyse,  where  ye  shall  have  a 
fether  bed,  a  matrasse,  a  pylowe,  two  payre  shetes, 
and  a  (luylte,  and  ye  shall  pay  but  three  dukates. 
And  when  ye  come  agayn,  bryng  the  same  bed 
agayn,  and  ye  shall  have  a  dukate  and  a  half  for 
it  agayn  though  it  be  broke  and  woren.  And 
marke  his  house  and  his  name  that  ye  bought  it 
of  ayenst  ye  come  to  Venyse." 

Thus  might  a  poor  pilgrim  combine  economy 
with  comfort,  and  adapt  easy  travelling  to 
the  resources  of  a  lean  purse.  Verily  the 
ways  of  the  ancient  pilgrim  are  excessively 
like  the  ways  of  the  modem  tourist.  Two 
other  little  items  from  the  guide-book  will 
serve  to  complete  the  resemblance. 

"Also  when  ye  come  to  haven  townes  yf  ye 
shall  tary  there  three  dayes,  go  betymes  to  londe, 
for  there  ye  maye  have  lodgynge  before  another. 
For  it  woU  be  take  up  anone.  And  yf  ony  good 
vytayle  be  ye  may  be  spedde  before  another." 

In  like  manner  at  Jaffa,  where  mules  and 
asses  were  provided  for  the  journey  inland  to 
Jerusalem,  the  pilgrim  was  advised  to  get 
sharply  to  land  and  make  choice  of  his  mule 
or  ass,  "  for  you  will  pay  as  much  for  the 
worst  as  for  the  best."  Not  much  of  the 
spirit  of  devout  self-sacrifice  in  this.  And 
the  rapture  of  first  setting  foot  on  the  sacred 
ftoil  mingled  with  eager  and  anxious  devices 
for  over-reaching  your  fellow-pilgrim  in  the 
matter  of  lodgings  and  donkeys — could  any- 


thing more  absurdly  incongruous  be  found 
in  the  breast  of  the  modern  tourist  ? 

There  is  something  of  the  same  incongruit  j 
in  the  following  scraps  of  "  informacion  "  : — 

"Also  when  ye  ryde  to  the  ryver  Jordane, 
take  brede,  wvne,  water,  hard  eggs,  and  cheese 
for  two  davs,  for  there  is  none  to  sell. 

"And  yf  ye  goo  uppe  to  the  place  wliere 
our  lorde  Jhesu  Cnryste  fasted  40  days,  it  is  pas- 
singly bote  and  rygat  hve.  And  when  ye  come 
downe  agajme,  for  ony  thynge  drynke  no  water, 
but  rest  you  a  lytell.  And  thenne  ete  brede  and 
dryke  clene  wyne  wythout  water,  for  water  aftei 
that  grete  hete  gendreth  a  flyxe  or  a  feuour  oi 
both  that  many  one  have  dyed  theieo£^ 

Caxton's  "  informacion  "  is  severely  practi- 
cal and  scrupulously  minute.  He  gives,  a 
complete  list  of  the  XribiUa  or  fees  that  had 
to  be  paid  in  the  Holy  Land.  A  good  many 
people  had  to  be  fee*d  by  the  way.  The 
patron  had  to  bargain  with  the  Mamelukes 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  his  party  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem.  He  received  a  ducat  a  head 
from  the  pilgrims  and  then  made  his  bargain 
for  them  in  gross.  Fourteen  days  in  the 
Holy  Land  was  the  time  stipulated  for  in 
the  covenant  with  the  patron  ;  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  all  the  most  important  holy  places 
could  be  "  done  "  in  that  time,  allowing  four 
days  for  the  journey  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem 
and  back.  "  Ten  days  at  Jerusalem,"  would 
have  been  the  modem  advertisement.  The 
Grey  Friars  of  Mount  Sion  took  the  pilgrims 
in  hand  when  they  reached  Jerusalem,  showed 
them  in  parties  over  the  sacred  spots,  and 
ministered  to  their  creature  comforts,  bringing 
them  wine  twice  a  day  and  carpets  to  lie  on. 
For  these  services  the  pilgrims  "  recompensed 
the  sayd  freres  at  theyr  deuocyon  and  power." 
But  for  several  of  the  holy  places  there  were 
fixed  charges  for  entrance  and  passage.  You 
had  to  pay  for  admission  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  for  ascending  Mount  Olivet,  at 
Bethlehem,  at  the  passage  of  the  Jordan. 
All  these  charges  are  carefully  set  doiHm  in 
the  Guide,  and  also  the  spiritual  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  visit  to  each  place  of 
pilgrimage.  There  was  a  regular  scale 
graduated  according  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot.  "  To  every  pylgryme  at  the  firste  fote 
that  he  setteth  on  londe  there  is  graunted 
plenary  remyssion  'de  pena  et  a  ciUpa"  And 
there  were  several  of  the  most  sacred  places 
where  this  clean  remission  was  specially 
repeated.  But  at  many  of  the  smaUer  shrines 
besides  there  were  special  pardons  and 
indulgences  of  a  less  sweeping  kind.  Thus, 
if  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  you  diverged  at 
Bama,  as  every  Englishman  would  feel  bound 
to  do,  to  see  the  spot  where  St.  George  was 
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martyred,  you  had  to  pay  a  "  groat  Venetian  " 
each,  and  you  were  intitled  to  indidgence  for 
seven  years  and  seven  Lents.  There  were 
dozens  of  smaller  plaxses  where  similar  advan- 
tages were  offered.  The  matter-of-fact  infor- 
mation in  the  Guide  enables  us  to  understand 
the  force  of  Langland's  sarcasm  that  pilgrims 
•*  had  leave  to  lie  all  their  life  after." 

That  there  were  among  the  mediaeval 
pilgrims  many  men  who  trode  the  sacred  soil 
with  sentiments  as  profound,  with  rapture  as 
high,  as  would  be  felt  by  the  most  devout 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  imreasonable  to  doubt.  But  of 
the  thousands  that  thronged  every  summer 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom  to  the  Holy 
Land,  how  many  were  so  minded?  How 
many  were  in  the  least  more  reverential  in 
spirit '  than  the  average  follower  of  Mr. 
Cook's  agents  1  When  we  read  Carton's 
plain  directions  how  to  travel  in  comfort,  we' 
begin  to  see  why  the  Wife  of  Bath,  who 
besides  doing  several  of  the  lesser  tours,  had 
been  three  times  at  Jerusalem,  longed  to  go 
on  pilgrimages,  and  why  the  Knight  de  la' 
Tour  Landry  warned  his  daughters  against 
them.  Besides  the  delight  of  seeing  the 
wonders  of  strange  countries,  the  pOgrim 
enjoyed  several  useful  temporal  advantages. 
If  he  was  a  priest,  he  drew  his  stipend  all 
the  time  he  was  away,  unless  his  absence 
exceeded  three  years.  If  he  was  a  layman, 
he  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  other 
public  burdens.  Once  the  cross  was  sewed 
upon  his  shoulder  and  he  had  received  the 
blessing  of  the  Church  on  Ms  pious  intention, 
no  debtor  could  be  sued  in  any  of  the  courts,  be- 
cause he  was  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  Pope.  Hence  fraudulent  bankrupts 
were  often  found  in  the  merry  companies 
that  sailed  from  Venice  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  first  book  of  travels  ever  printed  was 
Bemhard  de  Breydenbach's  account  of  the 
trans-marine  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The 
common  statement  is  that  the  fashion  of 
going  to  the  Holy  Land  from  England  died 
oat  about  the  time  of  Henry  Y.  But  this 
most  have  obtained  currency  in  ignorance  of 
C^zton's  guide-book.  There  must  at  least 
have  been  a  revival  of  the  fashion  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  Caxton 
was  not  the  man  to  print  and  publish  infor- 
mation for  pilgrims  when  few  customers 
were  -to  be  had  for  the  little  book.  It  is 
true  that  Sir  Richard  Torkyngton,  parson  of 
Mulberton,  in  Norfolk,  who  made  the  pil- 
grimage as  late  as  1517,  travelled  as  far  as 
Venice  alone,  but  in  his  voyage  back  from 
Jaffa,  he  mentions  that  there  were  five  Eng- 
lish priests  in  the  same  galley,  besides  other 


Englishmen,  including  a  London  "  pewterer  " 
who  died  by  the  way.  And  a  little  earlier, 
in  1506,  Sir  Eichard  Guylforde*s  party  en- 
countered several  Englishmen  in  the  course  of 
their  pilgrimage. 

All  along  the  route  at  the  various  churches 
and  monasteries  where  they  halted,  there 
were  many  curious  relics  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  devotion  of  the  travellers.  Torkyngton 
and  Guylforde's  chaplain  describes  some  of 
these  wonders  in  identical  language,  pro- 
bably repeating  the  stereotjrped  words  of  the 
cicerone.  Thus  at  Lyons  "  ther  ys  a  Cuppe 
of  an  Emerawde  stone,  wherof  ower  Savyor 
Crist  drank  at  hys  Mawndy.''  At  Milan, 
*'  ovyr  the  hye  Auter  in  the  Roff  or  toppe  of 
the  Churche  ys  a  syne  of  a  sterr  of  golde, 
and  in  the  mydys  of  the  sterp  ys  on  of  the 
naylis  that  ower  Savyr  Crist  was  crucifyed 
w\  Ther  brenne  lampes  abowth  it  that  ye 
may  se  it  p'  f  ghtly."  At  Padua  among 
other  relics  is  "  the  Tong  of  Seynt  Antony 
yett  ff ayer  and  fFressh  with  which  tong  he  con- 
vertyd  myche  peple  to  the  ffeythe  of  Crist.  *^ 
At  Padua  also  in  a  Franciscan  Abbey  *'  we 
see  the  ffynger  of  Seynt  Luke  that  he  wrote 
the  holy  gospell  w\"  At  Rhodes  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  lay  "  the  fynger  of  Seynt 
John  that  he  shewyd  ower  Savo'  whanne  he 
seyd  Ecoe  Agnus  Dei  /" 

Many  such  surprises  beguiled  the  length 
of  the  journey.  Travellers  had  their  fill  of 
wonders  in  those  days,  Mr,  Cook's  young 
men  must  envy  the  opportunities  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  their  means  of  keeping  up  the 
interest  of  the  personally  conducted  are  so 
much  less  piquant.  But  there  was  a  limit 
to  the  credulity  of  the  mediaeval  pilgrim. 
Sir  Richard  Torkyngton  drew  the  line  at  the 
miracle  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Cartha.  "We 
passed  by  the  He  of  Seynt  Nicholas  of 
Cartha,"  he  records,  "  wher  as  be  tooles  made 
of  Iron  that  nev'  lose  their  edge  by  myracle 
of  Seynt  Nicholas."  And  he  adds : — "  As 
they  sey ;  I  saw  it  nott."  Similarly,  Wey 
of  Eton  interjects  a  cautious  ut  avdivi^  when 
he  mentions  that  in  one  of  the  seven  islands 
belonging  to  Rhodes  there  is  a  daughter  of 
Hippocrates  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  who 
will  be  restored  to  her  proper  shape  when  a 
soldier  who  is  a  virgin  shall  kiss  her.  Wey 
was  also  faintly  sceptical  about  the  story 
told  him  of  the  watch-dogs  of  Rhodes.  These 
wonderful  dogs  know  well  a  Christian  from 
a  Turk.  They  are  placed  outside  the  camp 
to  keep  watch  against  the  Turks.  If  they 
find  no  Turks,  they  come  barking  back  to 
camp  in  the  morning ;  if  they  find  Turks 
they  come  back  silent.  Also,  if  any  of  their 
number  sleep  at  night  and  do  not  come  with 
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them  outside  the  camp  on  their  watch,  they 
put  him  to  death.  If  any  of  them  is  wounded 
by  the  Turks,  they  themselves  have  doctors 
to  heal  him.  But  about  these  most  intelli- 
gent brutes,  Wey  professes  only  to  report 
common  hearsay. 

The  famous  city  of  Venice  was  the  most 
interesting  place  on  the  route.  All  travellers 
were  loud  in  praise  of  the  sumptuous  public 
buildings,  the  rich  religious  houses,  the 
innumerable  precious  relics,  *^  the  wondre 
and  straunge  ordynance,  both  for  see  and 
lande,  with  all  manner  Artyllary  and  Ingynes 
that  may  be  deuysyd."  They  timed  them- 
selves  so  as  to  be  in  Venice  at  some  of  the 
great  public  ceremonials.  Wey  in  his  second 
journey  arranged  to  be  there  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Vigil  and  Feast  of  St.  Mark 
towards  the  end  of  April.  Guylforde's  party 
spent  several  weeks  at  Venice,  and  saw  the 
Espousal  of  the  Adriatic  on  Ascension  Day, 
and  the  Procession  of  Corpus  Christi.  The 
pageants,  the  chaplain  writes,  "  exceeded  all 
other  that  ever  X  sawe  so  moche  that  I  can- 
not wryte  it." 

"The  Dnke  sat  in  Seynt  Markes  churche  in 
ryght  hyghe  estate,  with  all  the  Seygnyourye, 
and  all  the  pylgrymes  were  present.  The  Duke 
thus  syttynge,  the  said  processyon  come  by  hym, 
and  byganne  to  passe  by  about  vii.  of  the  cloke, 
and  it  was  passed  xii.  or  the  sayde  processyon 
myght  come  oner  aboute,  passynze  by  as  faste  as 
they  myght  goo  but  one  tyme.  There  was  greate 
honoure  done  to  the  Pylgrymes,  for  we  all  moste 
and  leste  went  all  there  nexte  the  Duke  in  the 
sayd  processyon,  before  all  the  lordes  and  other 
estates,  with  lightes  also  in  our  handes  of  wexe, 
of  the  freshest  formynge,  geuen  unto  us  by  the 
mynysters  of  the  sayae  processyon." 

To  march  in  this  procession,  gentle  and 
simple,  before  all  the  lords  and  other  estates 
of  Venice,  was  indeed  an  honour  for  the 
pilgrims.  Toronto  and  Montreal  could  not 
have  done  more  for  those  pilgrims  of  science, 
the  members  of  the  British  Association,  on 
their  recent  visit  to  Canada.  Therein  they 
had  the  advantage  of  the  Cookist,  though  he 
also  is  said  to  be  not  without  consideration 
from  hotel-keepers  and  railway  guards. 
Among  the  pilgrims  were  often  men  of  con- 
siderable consequence.  The  mixture  of  ranks 
in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  under 
the  personal  conduct  of  mine  host  of  the 
Tabard  was  probably  still  more  marked  in 
the  great  oversea  pilgrimage.  Sir  Bichard 
(jruylforde,  Knight  of  the  Garter,-  and  his 
companion  the  Prior  of  the  wealthy  house  of 
Guisborough  carried  their  wax  tapers  in  the 
procession  at  Venice  and  booked  their  berths 
in  the  galley  for  JafEa  along  with  all  and 


sundry.  In  the  incidents  of  the  journey, 
however,  rank  and  money  told  at  least  as 
much  as  they  would  in  modem  days.  While 
the  company  with  which  Guylf  orde  went  was 
at  Jerusalem,  a  certain  nobleman  of  Milan, 
Sir  Christopher  Pallavicino,  arrived  there 
when  they  had  nearly  completed  their  ten 
days  of  sight-seeing,  and  the  pilgrims  being 
**  entreated  in  good  and  fair  manner,"  con- 
sented to  wait  for  him  till  he  had  **  done  his 
pilgrimage  there  and  visited  the  holy  places." 
This  Sir  Christopher  being  a  man  of  wealth 
was  not  tied  to  the  regular  route  like  the 
poorer  pilgrims.  He  had  come  with  the 
same  company  from  Venice  as  far  as  Rhodes, 
but  had  there  left  them,  and  taken  ship  to 
Alexandria,  purposing  to  travel  to  Jerusalem 
from  Egypt  overland.  But  he  had  changed 
his  mind  and  rejoined  the  company,  and 
with  the  consent  of  them  all  he  prevailed 
on  the  patron  for  a  consideration  to  postpone 
their  return  from  Jerusalem  for  a  week. 
Afterwards  on  the  way  back,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  patron  because  the  galley 
was  undermanned  and  consequently  unable 
to  cope  with  the  storms  that  overtook  them, 
Sir  Christopher  and  others  of  'Hhe  best 
passengers  "  left  at  Corfu  and  went  into  an- 
other galley.  But  the  poorer  pilgrims  had 
no  choice  but  to  stick  to  their  galley,  although 
there  did  want  "  many  maryners  and  galy- 
ottes  of  the  nombre  that  oughte  to  be  in  the 
sayde  galye,  thoroghe  couetousnes  and 
wretchedness  of  the  patron  of  the  same." 

Pilgrimaging  was  touring  and  sight-seeing 
at  great  advantages,  but  it  was  not  without 
its  inconveniences.  There  were  more  wonders 
to  be  seen  and  heard  of  between  Venice  and 
Jerusalem  than  the  tourist  would  now 
encounter  in  a  voyage  round  the  world.  The 
palmer — as  the  Jerusalem  pilgrim  was 
technically  called — had  more  things  of  strange 
interest  to  communicate  to  his  friends  and 
neighbours  than  the  modem  globe  trotter. 
But  to  balance  these  advantages  the  perils 
and  the  discomforts  of  the  way  were  decidedly 
greater,  even  if  the  pilgrim  were  armed  with 
Caxton's  Informacion.  The  climate  of  the 
Levant  was  very  trying  to  Englishmen,  and 
many  succumbed  to  it.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  Wey  warned  travellers  against 
any  indiscretion  of  diet  or  exertion  that 
might  bring  on  the  "flyxe."  Sir  Richard 
Guylforde  and  John  Whitby,  the  Prior  of 
Guisborough,  died  in  the  course  of  their  first 
week  at  Jerusalem.  Torkyngton  records 
several  deaths  in  his  galley  on  the  homeward 
voyage — Robert  Crosse,  of  London,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Toppe,  a  priest  of  the  West  Country, 
besides  *'  many  moe  whos  soules  God  assoyle!" 
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In  the  Holy  Land,  too,  in  spite  of  all  the 
provision  that  a  prudent  traveller  might 
make,  and  aU  the  services  that  he  might 
receive  from  the  Grey  Friars,  the  Christian 
strangers  were  subjected  to  many  discomforts 
by  the  contemptuous  lords  of  the  country. 
The  shipload  of  pilgrims  with  whom  Guylf  orde 
sailed  was  kept  lying  in  the  roads  of  JafEa 
for  seven  days  waiting  the  leisure  and  good 
pleasure  of  the  Lords  of  Jerusalem  and 
Rama.  When  at  last  they  were  permitted 
to  land,  they  were  'put  one  by  one  into  "  an 
olde  cave,"  a  Scrivener  standing  .at  the 
entrance  to  take  down  each  man's  name  as 
he  was  admitted,  **  and  then,"  the  chronicler 
says,  ''we  lay  in  the  same  grotte  or  cave 
Frydaye  all  day,  upon  the  bej^e  stynkynge, 
stable  grounde,  as  well  nyght  as  daye;  right 
euyll  intreated  by  the  Manres,  &c.**  At 
Rama,  the  intermediate  halting-place  between 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  Philip  of  Burgundy  had 
built  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims. 
But  it  was  not  a  comfortable  lodging. 

'*  We  fonnde  no  thynge  therin,  but  bare  walles 
and  bare  iioures,  excepte  onely  a  welle  of  goode 
iresshe  water,  which  was  muche  to  oiur  comfortli ; 
neuertheless,  there  come  into  us  Jacobyns  and 
other  feynyd  cristen  men  of  sondry  sectis,  that 
brought  unto  us  mattes  for  our  money,  to  lye  upon, 
and  also  brede,  soddyn  eggs,  and  Bomtvme  other 
vytaylles ;  and  ther  we  tarycd  all  that  nyglit 
and  Sondaye  all  daye.'' 

No  wonder  that  in  tlbese  sorry  circum- 
stances "  bothe  my  mayster  and  mayster 
Pryor  of  Gysbome,"  accustomed  to  all  the 
luxury  of  the  time,  "were  sore  soke,"  and 
unable  to  continue  the  journey  on  the 
wretched  mules  or  asses,  most  of  which  were 
"right  weyke,  and  right  symple  and  euyll 
trymmyd  to  journey  with."  For  their 
greater  comfort  in  travelling  camels  were 
obtained,  but  camels  were  an  extra  and 
charged  for  accordingly. 

"Therefore  with  grete  dyfficulte  and  out- 
lagvous  coste,  we  purueyed  camellys  for  them 
and  certayne  Mamolukes  to  conducte  them  in 
aafty  to  Jherusalem,  which  intreated  us  very 
eayll,  and  toke  muche  more  for  theyr  payne 
tkenne  theyr  coueuaunt  was,  &c." 

The  chaplain's  ''  &c."  in  his  description  of 
discomforts  is  very  suggestive.  In  his 
account  of  his  return  journey,  it  occurs  again 
when  he  comes  back  to  the  old  cave  at  Jaffa, 
where  he  and  his  companions  had  to  lie  again 
a  whole  night  "  right  euyll  intreated  by  the 
Sarrasyns  many  wayes,  and  in  grete  fere, 
whiche  were  longe  to  write,  Ac."  Travelling 
was  neither  as  dangerous  nor  as  uncom- 
fortable as  it  had  been  four  centuries  earlier, 
when  Ingulphus,  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of 


Normandy,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa 
lem.  But  the  traveller  still  was  all  the  better 
for  having  a  long  purse,  and  it  was  still  pos  > 
sible  for  pilgrims  to  return  as  Ingulphus  and 
his  company  did,  "  cleaned  out  of  heaps  of 
money  "  {eviscerati  de  infintiis  pecuiiiis.) 

Out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Saracens,  the 
pilgrims  "  made  sayle  homeward  with  ryght 
grete  joy."  But  their  troubles  were  not 
always  over  at  that  stage.  Shipwreck  on  the 
way  back  was  another  serious  danger.  If 
the  pilgrim  went  in  early  summer,  so  as  to 
get  back  before  the  great  storms  from  the 
west  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  it  was  compara- 
tively plain  sailing.  But  once  caught  in 
these  storms,  more  partic^ilarly  in  a  galley 
where  the  patron  had  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  undermanning  his  vessel,  the  pilgrim 
might  be  tossed  about  for  months  before  he 
reached  the  Adriatic,  and  suffer  much  from 
fear  of  drowning  and  want  of  water  and  pro- 
visions. About  a  month  was  the  ordinary 
length  of 'the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Venice. 
But.  Guy  If  orde' s  chaplain  —  he  has  not 
recorded  his  own  name,  so  that  we  can  refer 
to  him  only  in  this  cumbrous  way — was  nine- 
teen weeks  and  a  day  on  his  homeward 
passage.  And  Richard  de  Torkyngton  was 
still  more  unfortunate,  although,  unlike  the 
chaplain  who  was  late  in  starting  from 
Venice  and  was  also  detained  several  days 
longer  than  usual  at  Jerusalem,  he  started 
in  good  time,  immediately  after  the  pageant 
of  Corpus  Christi.  Torkyngton  began  the 
return  voyage  "  with  ryght  grett  joy  and 
solas,"  on  the  last  day  of  July,  and  he  was 
no  farther  than  Corfu  on  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, his  galley  after  many  adventures  being 
caught  by  a  great  storm  just  as  it  was 
entering  the  Adriatic  and  driven  back  three 
hundred  miles.  He  was  seven  months  alto- 
gether on  the  passage,  and  often  in  great 
peril  and  tribulation,  and  could  not  blame 
himself  as  did  the  chaplain,  who  says : — 

"  And  so  we  laye  all  the  stormy  wynter  wether 
from  Myghelmasse  to  Candlemasse  in  the  wode 
[mad]  wrought  [troubled,  tempestuous]  sea,  to 
our  often  danger  and  grete  parell,  whiche  should 
not  haue  ben  if  we  had  taken  our  galye  at  such 
tyme  as  other  pylgrymes  haue  done  other  yeres 
passed,  that  come  euer  ayen  to  Venyce  or  than 
any  wynter  apperyd." 

But  in  spite  of  such  occasional  mishaps,  the 
stream  of  pilgrims  from  England  continued 
to  flow  till  our  connection  with  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  and  all  its  works  and  ways 
was  severed.  But  for  the  Keformation  the 
business  of  personal  conducting  might  have 
suffered  no  breach  of  historical  continuity. 

W.  MuJTO. 
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TAME     SUKnXHSER. 


shell  between  the  gentle  and 
peace-loving  Talberts. 

"Blacktows,  Dec.  31,  18— 
"  To  the  Messrs.  Horace 
and  Herbert  Tftlbert, 

"Gentlemen, — We  have 
this  morning  been  consulted 
by  Mr.  Rawlings  with  refer- 
ence to  your  refusal  to 
restore  to  him  his  child,  John  Bawlingx, 
whom  he  loet  about  two  years  ago  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  and  whom  he  has  recently 
discovered  to  be  living  in  your  house. 

"  The  circumstances  as  explained  to  us  by 
our  client  tend  to  show  that  the  cliild  was 
left  by  some  person  unknown  in  a  railway  car- 
riage ;  and  that  it  eventually  arrived  at  your 
house,  where,  we  understwid,  it  has  since 
remained. 

"  Mr,  Rawlings  will  call  at  your  hmise  on 
■next  Saturday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock, 
with  a  carriage,  and  ive  trust  you  will,  with- 
out further  opposition,  allow  the  child  to 
depart  with  him. 

"  In  case  you  still  refuse  to  give  up  the 
child,  Mr.  Rawlings  has  instructed  us  to  take 
immediate  legal  action  to  obtain  possession  of 
his  son,  and  we  are  informed  that  proper 
legal  proof  as  to  the  identity  of  the  boy  will 
be  hereafter  adduced. 

'■  We  are,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 
"  Blackett  and  WitJGCNa." 


No  wonder  that  after  reading  the  last 
paragraph  and  realising  the  fact  that  the 
man  with  the  terrible  name  meant  to  fight 
for  his  offspring,  Horace  ejaculated,  "  The 
child  must  be  given  up  I  "  No  wonder  that 
Herbert  in  his  turn  echoed  his  brother's 
exclamation.  Unimaginative  as  they  were, 
a  dreadful  picture  of  the  consequences  of 
resistance  fixed  itself  on  the  mental  retina 
of  each. 

But  Beatrice  was  by  far  the  mot^t  agitated 
of  the  party.  Her  cheek  grew  white ;  the 
hand  which  she  mechanically  held  out  for 
the  letter  trembled.  Herbert  gave  her  the 
epistolary  bomb-shell,  and  whilst  she  read 
it  the  two  brothers  gazed  at  each  other  in 
that  sadly  calm  and  gravely  reflective  way  at 
times  natural  to  men  whose  minds  are  made 
up  that  a  particular  path  of  duty  must  at  all 
cost  be  trodden  to  the  end.  When  such  a 
gaze  passes  from  man  to  man  it  strengthens 
the  feet  of  each  to  tread  the  stony  course. 

Beatrice  read  the  letter  twice.  Without  a 
word  she  returned  it  to  Herbert ;  then  she 
walked  across  the  room  to  the  fireplace  and 
stood  for  some  minutes  tapping  her  foot  upon 
the  fender.  Her  back  being  turned  to  the 
Talbei-ts  they  could  not  see  the  supreme 
emotion  shewn  by  her  contracted  brow  and 
in  every  line  of  her  set  white  face.  Had 
they  seen  it  they  would  have  been  more  than 
surprised — tliey  would  have  been  shocked. 
Strong  emotion  was  a  thing  to  be  shown  by 
well-bred  persons  oidy  under  the  most  intense 
provocation.  In  this  case  it  was  uncalled 
for.       . 

Presently  the  girl  turned  to  them.  "  You 
have  quite  made  up  your  minds  to  yield  to 
these  people's  threat  1 "  she  asked.  There 
vias  a  curious  strained  sound  in  her  voice. 
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We  can  do  noihing  else/'  answered 
Horace.  Herbert  nodded  a  fsad  assent  to  his 
brother's  view  of  the  case. 

"  Nothing  else  1 "  echoed  Beatrice  with  a 
touch  of  scorn  in  her  voice.  **  What  right 
can  these  people  have  to  the  boy  )  It  is  not 
theirs.  Uncle  Horace,  uncle  Herbert,  you 
can  remember  how  he  was  sent  here.  How 
beautifully  dressed  he  was — how  thoroughly 
cared  for.  Can  you,  can  any  one  for  a 
moment  imagine  him  as  belonging  to  such 
persons  1  What  are  they  1  Fork  butchers, 
you  said." 

"Purveyors,"  interpolated  Horace,  who 
loved  to  be  precise. 

"  How  is  it  possible  he  can  be  their  child  %  " 
urged  Beatrice. 

"  People  in  any  station  of  life  may  have 
children,  my  dear,"  said  Herbert,  uttering  the 
truism  like  a  newly-found  proverb  of  Solomon. 

"  And,"  said  Horace,  speaking  more  to  the 
point,  **  the  broad  fact  remains  that  they 
claim  the  child  and  are  prepared  to  make 
that  claim  good  before  the  magistrates." 

The  most  accomplished  jack-of-all-trades 
generally  breaks  down  when  he  interprets 
law — ^Horaoe  was  no  exception.  Had  he 
known  that  Messrs.  Blackett  and  Wiggens 
could  only  obtain  possession  of  their  client's 
child  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  some  such 
mysterious  operation  in  a  civil  court,  he 
might  have  felt  more  inclined  to  disregard 
the  threat  of  *'  immediate  legal  action."  ^As 
it  was,  his  ignorance  of  criminal  law  inter- 
preted the  vague  threat  as  conveying  the 
awful  terrors  of  a  magisterial  summons.  His 
mistake  shows  how  much  better  it  would  be 
for  the  general  public  if  they  consulted 
solicitors  in  every  emergency — and  how  much 
better  for  solicitors  I 

**  Before  the  magistrates,  my  dear  Beatrice," 
echoed  Herbert,  dutifully  accepting  his 
brother's  version  of  the  law. 

"  Tell  them  to  do  so — tell  them  to  prove 
their  right,"  said  Beatrice. 

The  brothers  held  up  their  long  shapely 
hands  in  horror.  "  My  dear  Beatrice,"  said 
Horace  with  the  solemnity  of  a  bishop  rebuk- 
ing a  curate,  "  for  heaven's  sake  be  reason- 
able— we  only  ask  you  to  be  reasonable. 
How  can  we  possibly  appear  before  the  bench 
and  contest  this  claim  ]  Fancy  the  talk — the 
ridicule  1  You  must  see  the  utter  absurdity 
of  your  suggestion — ^the  utter  impossibility 
of  our  compliance." 

"Yes,  Beatrice,  I  am  sure  you  must  see 
it,''  said  Herbert. 

If  Miss  Clauson  was  misguided  enough  not 
to  see  the  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  the 
course  she  wished  her  uncles  to  take,  I  am 


sure  she  stands  alone  in  her  darkness.  Horace 
and  Herbert  haled  before  the  county  justices, 
charged  by.  a  purveyor  of  pork,  named 
Rawlings,  with  unlawfully  detaining  the 
said  purveyor's  son  and  heir,  would  have 
made  not  only  the  hair  of  Oakbury  but  also 
the  hair  of  a  portion  of  Blacktown  stand  on 
end.  Think  how  the  families  of  position 
would  have  laughed !  Think  how  annoyed 
and  bitter  the  wiseacres  who  were  sure  the 
child  was  "  somebody  "  would  have  felt  when 
the  lowly  parentage  was  revealed !  And  even 
if  Mr.  Bawlings  failed  to  substantiate  his 
claim  there  would  be  scandal  People  would 
ask  why  the  Talberts  were  so  anxious  to  keep 
possession  of  this  little  stranger  ?  Beatrice's 
strange  fancy  for  the  boy  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  explanation.  The  Talberts  knew 
the  world  and  its  pettiness  and  wicked 
tongue.  Once  they  had  braved  it  in  deference 
to  a  whim  of  Beatrice's,  but  the  matter  was 
now  far  too  serious  to  take  a  girl's  whim  into 
account.  They  saw  that  one  course  only 
was  open  to  them.  When  Mr.  Rawlings's 
carriage  came  to  their  door,  little  Harry  must 
forthwith  be  placed  in  it. 

But  Miss  Clauson  still  continued  unreason- 
able. She  even  returned  to  the  attack,  "  I 
do  not  see  it  at  all,"  she  said.  "If  this 
man  laid  claim  to  one  of  your  fields  you 
would  not  give  it  up." 

"  A  field  does  not  arrive  unexpectedly  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,"  said  Horace — not 
humorously,  but  as  one  who  states  a  simple 
fact. 

"Take  a  better  simile,  my  dear,"  said 
Herbert.  "  Suppose  you  picked  up  a  sovereign 
in  the  street  and  a  man  came  up  and  swore 
it  was  his.  Although  you  might  have  every 
reason  to  doubt  his  assertion  you  would  I 
am  sure  give  it  up  in  order  to  avoid  unseemly 
dispute." 

"1  don't  think  I  should,"  said  Beatrice 
defiantly. 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  you  would,"  said  Horace 
gravely. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  added  Herbert. 

Beatrice  did  not  pursue  Herbert's  inge- 
nious argument  furthei*.  "Nothing  —  no 
entreaty  of  mine  will  make  you  change  your 
minds  ?  "  she  asked.  The  brothers  shook  theii* 
heads  sadly.  It  was  painful  to  them  to  refuse 
her  request,  but  their  grave  eyes  looked  into 
the  distance  and  saw  all  the  horrors  which 
they  imagined  a  contest  with  Mr.  Bawlings 
would  arouse.  Beatrice  knew  that  any 
further  appeal  would  be  waste  of  breath. 
"  I  must  go  and  think,"  she  said  wearily,  as 
she  turned  away  from  the  arbiters  of  the 
boy's  fate. 
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"  I  may  say,"  said  Horace,  with  a  slight 
blush  on  his  cheek,  'Hhat  we  both  re^^ 
the  necessity  of  this  surrender.  As  a  rule 
we  are  not  fond  of  children,  but  your  little 
friend  has  been  very  good,  and  Imd  it  been 
possible  we  would  willingly  have  given  him 
house  room  until  his  future  was  assured/' 

Beatrice  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it. 
"Thank  you,"  she  said  gratefully.  Then 
she  passed  through  the  door  which  Herbert 
held  open,  an  act  of  politeness  which  not 
even  the  relationship  of  uncle  and  niece  or 
the  proverbial  contempt  bred  by  familiarity 
allowed  the  Talberts  to  forget. 

The  brothers  resumed  their  seats,  and  for 
a  while  silence  reigned.  The  truth  is  they 
felt  angry  and  annoyed,  perhaps  even  self- 
reproachful.  Impossible  as  it  was  that  Mr. 
Rawlings's  claims  could  be  contested,  both 
Horace  and  Herbert  felt  a  sense  of  shame 
natural  to  any  Englishman  who  finds  himself 
compelled  to  yield  by  a  mere  threat.  The 
wish  to  fight  everything  out  to  the  bitter  end 
made  England  what  it  is.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  when  they  came  to  think  of  it,  the 
Talberts  were  fonder  of  the  child  than  they 
cared  to  own.  At  any  rate,  after  a  long 
brown  study,  Herbert,  at  least,  showed  signs 
of  wavering. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  asked,  as  one  seeking  for 
information,  "  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
for  us  to  do  as  Beatrice  wishes  f  " 

Horace  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  **  Quite 
out  of  question,"  he  answered  sternly.  "  We 
should  be  placed  in  a  ridiculous  position  and 
become  the  jest  of  the  county." 

They  shuddered  visibly  at  the  thought  and 
so  far  as  the  Talberts  were  concerned  the 
boy's  fate  was  settled.  To  become  the  jest 
of  the  county  is  too  terrible  I  Country  wit 
as  we  all  know  is  so  delicate,  yet  so  sharp 
and  pointed ! 

With  minds  ill  at  ease  they  sought  distrac- 
tion in  theii*  housekeeping.  Although  as  a 
rule  the  "  Tabbies  "  were  just,  if  cheeseparing 
in  their  management — not  unreasonable,  if 
exacting  in  their  requirements,  to-day  they 
drove  the  cook  and  poor  Whittaker  almost 
frantic,  and  set  both  wondering  "  whatever 
the  masters  were  going  to  get  to  1 " 

In  the  meantime  Beatrice  had  carried  her 
white  face  to  her  own  room.  She  locked  the 
door,  threw  herself  upon  a  couch,  where  for 
a  long  time  she  sat  with  her  hands  pressed 
against  her  brows.  Slie  did  not  weep,  nor 
was  her  look  that  of  one  resigning  herself  to 
fate  and  getting  ready  to  yield  to  the  inevit- 
able. It  was  rather  that  of  one  searching 
for  and  exploring  every  path  Avhich  might 
possibly  offer  a  way  of  escape  from  a  diffi- 


culty. But  it  seemed  as  if  every  path  she 
trod  mentally  resolved  itself  into  a  dd  de  sac^ 
for  the  girl  heaved  a  hopeless  sigh  and  the 
tears  at  last  began  to  force  themselves  through 
her  half -closed  lashes. 

She  rose,  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  boy  to  be  brought  to  her.  He  soon  ran 
into  the  room  with  the  cry  of  delight  with 
which  he  always  greeted  her.  Miss  Clausen 
took  the  little  fellow  on  her  lap,  clasped  him 
to  her  heart,  stroked  and  curled  his  prett j» 
ruffled,  bright  hair,  called  him  by  a  thousand 
endearing  names  and  strange  diminutives, 
kissed  him  on  his  lips,  his  eyes,  his  neck,  his 
dimpled  arms  and  fat  legs,  and  generally  went 
through  the  well-known  ceremony  of  child- 
worship.  It  was  clear  that  no  legal  menace^ 
however  dire,  would  make  her  acquiesce  in 
the  tame  surrender  of  her  pet,  contemplated 
by  her  uncles.  Not  one  of  her  many  and 
rather  wild  ejaculations  so  much  as  hinted  at 
possibility  of  an  impending  separation.  In 
no  sense  were  her  caresses,  some  of  which 
were  tearful  ones,  intended  as  a  farewell. 

By  and  by,  with  a  face  even  paler  than 
before,  Beatrice  took  the  child  by'  the  hand 
and  went  down  stairs.  She  paused  for  a 
second  before  the  closed  door  of  the  room  in 
which  she  had  left  her  uncles.  ''  I  can  see  no 
other  way.  It  must  be  done,"  she  muttered. 
Then  like  one  full  of  a  solemn  purpose  she 
entered  the  room.  Whatever  she  may  have 
be^n  about  to  do,  the  empty  room  seemed  to 
give  her  a  welcome  respite.  She  gave  a 
breath  of  relief.  Nevertheless  it  seemed 
that  the  respite  was  to  be  but  short,  for, 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes  and  finding 
neither  Horace  nor  Herbert  appear,  she 
turned  as  if  to  go  in  search  of  them. 

But  at  that  moment  her  mood  changed 
once  more,  or  an  alternative  course  at  last 
presented  itself.  A  tinge  of  coloui*  leapt 
back  to  her  cheek.  With  quick  steps  she 
led  the  boy  away,  and  having  consigned  him 
to  Mrs.  Miller's  care,  again  sought  her  own 
room,  and  again  sat  for  a  long  time  in  deep 
thought.  '^  It  is  but  a  slender  chance,"  she 
whispered,  "  but  it  can  be  tried.  To-day  is 
Thursday,  and  no  steps  are  to  be  taken  until 
Saturday." 

After  this  she  wrote  a  note  to  Sylvanus 
Mordle  asking  him  if  he  could  come  to  the 
house  and  see  her  either  that  afternoon  or 
early  the  next  morning.  She  sent  the  note 
down  to  the  village  and  then  went  in  search 
of  her  uncles. 

They  looked  at  her  rather  timidly,  perhaps 
conscience-stricken.  They  fancied  ^e  had 
come  to  renew  her  argument  and  offer  up 
fresh  entreaties.   It  may  be  they  feared  that 
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in  such  an  event  they  would  be  forced  to 
yield,  in  spite  of  the  consequences  such  an 
act  of  weakness  must  entail.  But  Beatrice 
did  not  reopen  the  attack.  She  quietly  asked 
if  she  might  have  the  clothes  worn  by  the 
boy  when  he  first  disturbed  the  seclusion  of 
Hazlewood  House ;  which  clothes  it  may  be 
remembered  were  carefully  stowed  away  by 
Horace  in  the  big  safe.  As  there  appeared 
to  be  no  harm  in  the  gratifying  of  this  request 
the  safe  was  unlocked,  and  a  neat,  brown 
paper  parcel  endorsed  in  Horace's  long  slim 
caligraphy  given  to  the  girl. 

"  You  will  not  answer  the  solicitor's  letter, 
I  hope,"  she  said. 

**  No  ;  it  needs  no  answer.  The  delivery 
of  the  boy  will  be  answer  enough." 

In  the  afternoon  Sylvahus  trotted  up  on 
his  tricycle.  His  face  was  radiant  from  the 
combined  effects  of  the  sharp,  fresh  air,  the 
exercise,  and  the  delight  at  having  received 
such  a  summons  from  Miss  Glauson.  To-day 
he  was  leagues  above  his  lugubrious  name. 
He  clapped  his  hands  together,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  circulation  as 
on  account  of  the  cheerful  sound  of  the 
detonations  made  by  the  meeting  palms.  He 
wished  old  Whittaker  a  happy  new  year  in  a 
way  which  clearly  implied  that  happy  years 
were  the  ride,  sad  ones  the  exception.  Whit- 
taker returned  the  greeting  with  due  respect, 
and  ventured  to  express  his  approval  of 
Mr.  Mordle's  Christmas  Day  sermon.  Then 
Mordle  said  something  which  made  even 
Whittaker  laugh.  Miss  Clauson  heard  the 
curate's  brisk,  crisp  voice  long  before  he  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room. 

He  greeted  her  pleasantly,  and  learned  that 
her  uncles  were  out.  As  the  Talberts  always 
took  their  out-of-door  exercise  of  an  afternoon, 
this  news  was  no  surprise  to  him.  Who  shall 
say  that  Sylvanus  did  not  time  his  call  by 
their  well-known  clock-work  habits  ?  A  tSte- 
h4He  is  often  pleasant  although  the  two  heads 
harbour  no  thoughts  save  those  of  friendship. 

*•  You  want  me,"  said  Sylvanus.  "  Behold 
me.     Here  I  am." 

"I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour,  so  I 
ventured  to  write  to  you."  Beatrice's  words 
were  conventional,  but  there  was  something 
in  her  manner  which  made  the  quick-witted 
curate  wonder. 

•*  Command  me — in  anything — everything 
— ^all."  He  spoke  even  more  quickly  and 
emphatically  than  was  his  wont.  In  his 
he^rt  the  good  fellow  fancied  his  aid  was 
needed  for  something  concerning  Carruthers 
whom  he  persisted  in  believing  Beatrice 
loved.  Nevertheless,  he  would  willingly  have 
done  all  he  could  to  help  to  happiness  the 


man  who  had  taken  every  vestige  of  hope 
from  him. 

But  the  favour  resolved  itself  into  this. 
Would  Mr.  Mordle  accompany  Miss  Clauson 
to-morrow  morning  to  Blacktown !  She  had 
a  private  errand  which  took  her  to  a  part  of 
the  city  of  which  she  knew  little  or  nothing. 
Sylvanus  felt  and  expressed  himself  greatly 
honoured.  At  what  time  should  he  call  for 
her  1  Would  she  walk  or  drive  ?  Beatrice 
looked  at  him  and  spoke  very  slowly  and  as 
if  with  an  effort. 

"  I  wish  no  one — not  even  my  uncles  to 
know  of  this  excursion,"  she  said.  "Would 
you  meet  me  at  the  cross-roads  at  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning)  If  I  trespass  on  your 
time  or  good-nature  please  say  so." 

"  Trespass  !  By  no  means.  Ten  o'clock. 
I  shall  be  waiting  for  you." 

Nevertheless  Sylvanus  was  surprised,  even 
troubled.  To  have  refused  to  do  Miss 
Clauson  a  service,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
of  course  out  of  the  question,  but  being  open 
as  the  day  in  all  his  comings  and  goings  he 
had  a  dislike  to  any  proceedings  which 
savoured  of  the  mysterious.  "  &rand  of 
charity,  of  course?"  he  said,  making  the 
questioning  assertion  not  for  curiosity  but  as 
a  salve  to  his  conscience. 

"  It  is  an  errand  of  no  evil,"  said  Beatrice 
gravely.  Her  words  satisfied  Sylvanus  as 
the  words  of  a  fair  woman  always  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  a  man.  The  amount  of 
conviction  carried  by  beauty  is  truly 
wonderful. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   CASE   FOB   KINO   SOLOMON. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  Sylvanus  Mordle,  who  for  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  been  waiting  at  the 
cross-roads  as  patiently  as  the  finger-post 
itself,  saw  Beatrice  coming  towards  him. 
He  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  his  sharp  eyes 
at  once  -noticed  that  she  looked  worn  and 
weary.  Had  he  known  that  she  had  spent 
a  sleepless  night,  this  would  have  caused 
him  no  surprise.  The  two  walked  on  until 
they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Here, 
by  Beatrice's  command,  the  curate  hailed 
a  cab.  "  Where  shall  we  drive  to  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  There,  if  you  please,"  said  Beatrice, 
handing  him  a  paper.     Mordle  stared,  and 
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could  scarcely  repress  a  cry  of  surprise.  The 
paper  bore  the  words,  "The  Cat  and  Com- 
passes, Market  Lane.''  He  wondered  what 
in  the  world  Miss  Clauson  could  want  at  a 
fifth-rate  Blacktown  inn.  However,  he  gave 
the  order,  and  in  due  time  the  cab  drew  up 
at  its  euphonical  destination. 

The  *'  Cat  and  Compasses ''  was  an  inn 
which  had  seen  better,  much  bett-er  days,  on 
the  strength  of  which  it  still  ventured  to 
call  itself  a  family  and  commercial  hoteL 
Perhaps  it  spoke  the  truth;  perhaps  its 
assertiq^  was  but  a  laudable  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  regain  its  former  status.  It  stood 
in  a  narrow  street  very  near  to  Blacktown 
market,  and,  judging  by  external  appear- 
ance, was  the  very  Isust  pl^M^  at  which  either 
a  family,  or  even  one  of  those  dashing  repre- 
sentatives of  commerce  of  our  day,  would 
dream  of  staying.  It  boasted  a  billiard- 
room  built  over  a  stable  at  the  back,  and 
approached  by  a  step-ladder.  Saving  this, 
its  attractions  were  few,  beyond  the  gay- 
looking  bottles  and  neat  little  kegs  ranged 
temptingly  on  shelves  above  a  battered  but 
bright  pewter  counter — a  cheerful  gauntlet 
to  be  run  by  all  who  entered  the  house  itself. 
What  could  bring  Miss  Clauson  to  such  a 
place? 

Simply  this ;  the  widowed  landlady  of  the 
house  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bawlings.  These  respectable  people  were 
staying  with  her,  and  Beatrice  had  leamt 
the  address  given  to  her  uncles.  Her  busi- 
ness was  to  see  Mrs.  Kawlings. 

As  the  cab  stopped  Sylvanus,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  claim  made  on  little  Harry's 
person,  looked  inquiringly  at  his  companion. 
He  saw  that  Beatrice  had  at  a  glance  taken 
in  the  rather  disreputable  look  of  the  "  Cat 
and  Compasses,"  which  was  doubtless  un- 
fairly enhanced  by  a  man  with  a  sodden 
gin-besieged  face,  who  leant  against  the 
doorpost  smoking  a  short  pipe.  He  saw, 
moreover,  that  Beatrice  appeared  agitated. 
"You  were  right  not  to  come  alone,"  he 
said. 

"  Will  you  step  in  and  ask  if  a  lady  can 
see  a  Mrs.  Eawlings,  who  is  staying  there  ] " 
Mordle  obeyed. 

Beatrice  drew  down  her  veil,  and  leaned 
back  in  the  cab.  She  closed  her  eyes  as  if 
for  the  moment  to  shut  out  her  surroundings. 
"  It  must  be  done  ! "  she  murmured.  Her 
eyes  were  still  closed  when  she  heard  Mordle, 
his  clear  accents  just  tempered  by  surprise, 
saying  that  the  person  she  wanted  was  in  the 
house  and  would  see  her.  Beatrice  moved  as 
if  to  leave  the  cab.  The  curate  kept  the  door 
dosed. 


"  Miss  Clauson,"  he  said,  "  can  I  not  do 
your  errand  for  you?  This  seems  scarcely 
the  place  for  you  to  enter." 

He  spoke  more  gravely  than  usuaL  His 
mind  was  picturing  the  consternation  into 
which  Horace  and  Herbert  would  be  thrown 
did  they  but  know  that  their  niece  was 
visiting  such  a  place  as  this.  He  felt  he  was 
betraying  a  trust,  and  until  he  could  assure 
himself  that  the  end  more  than  justified  the 
means  would  be  ill  at  ease. 

"  No,"  said  Beatrice,  "  I  alone  can  do  it. 
Please  do  not  follow  me ;  but  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  will  wait  for  me." 

Very  reluctantly  he  opened  the  cab  door, 
and  with  many  misgivings  watched  Beatrice 
go  past  the  sodden-faced  man,  who  cast  after 
her  a  look  of  maudlin  approval ;  he  watched 
her  go  past  the  coloured  bottles  and  the 
pewter  counter,  and  disappear  from  sight. 
As  she  vanished,  Sylvanus,  who  was  shrewd 
enough  to  feel  that  it  would  be  moral  ruin 
for  a  clergyman,  especially  one  who  was  but 
a  curate,  to  be  seen  at  such  an  hour  of  the 
morning  hanging  about  the  door  of  such  a 
tavern,  ensconced  himself  in  the  depths  of 
the  cab,  and  waited  and  wondered.  He 
honestly  believed  that  whatever  might  be  the 
mission  which  brought  Beatrice  to  such  a 
place  its  object  was  perfectly  pure  and 
womanly.  Yet  he  was  unhappy,  cuid  felt 
guilty.  Horace  and  Herbert  sat  heavily  on 
his  conscience.  Charitable  as  he  knew  them 
to  be,  prompted  by  charity  as  he  persuaded 
himself  was  Beatrice's  unknown  errand,  he 
was  fully  aware  that  no  milk  of  human 
kindness  possessed  by  the  Talberts  would 
induce  them  to  consent  to  their  niece's  exer- 
cising the  sacred  quality  in  such  dingy 
purlieus,  or  under  the  roof  of  •such  a  ques- 
tionable establishment  as  the  "Cat  and 
Compasses."  The  limits  of  the  charitable 
obligations  of  Hazlewood  House  were 
strictly  defined  by  the>  boundaries  of  Oak- 
bury  parish. 

At  the  end  of  the  gleaming  pewter  counter 
Beatrice  encountered  the  widowed  landlady, 
whose  frame,  expansive  after  the  manner  of 
widowed  landladies,  filled  up  the  narrow 
passage.  She  eyed  Miss  Clauson  curiously, 
and  then  conducted  her  to  a  snug  parlour  at 
the  back  of  the  bar.  Inn  parlours  of  this 
sort  are  always  cosy  and  warm.  This  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  A  cosy,  low  room, 
and  not  without  cheerful  ornaments,  seeing 
that  it  boasted  a  large  tea-tray  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  several  coloured  prints,  and 
a  handsomely-framed  copper-plate  written 
document,  which  proclaimed  to  all  who  cared 
to  read  it  that  the  deceased  proprietor  was 
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;a  member. of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Odd- 
fellows. 

Beatrice  noticed  none  of  these  artistic  em- 
.  bellishments.  She  took  the  chair  which  was 
offered  her,  and,  without  raising  her  veil, 
awaited  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Rawlings. 
Ajs  no  woman  with  .any  pretensions  to- re- 
spectability and  solvency  would  think  of 
facing  an  unknown  visitor  without  some 
little  smoothing  of  plumes  and  adjustment 
of  attire,.  Miss  Clauson  had  to  wait  several 
minutes  for  the  desired  audience.  At  last 
she  heard  the  door  open,  and  with  a  stifled 
sob  she  rose,  turned,  and  faced,  the  new 
comer. 

Mrs.  Rawlings's  good-natured  round,  com- 
monplace face  wore  an  expression  of  wonder- 
ment. She  saw  that  her  visitor  was  of  a  class 
different  from  that  which  usually  honoured 
her  with  a  morning  call.  As  a  tribute  to  Miss 
Clauson's  undeniably  lady-like  appearance, 
the  good  woman's  greeting,  which  began 
with  a  nod,  ended  in  something  like  a 
curtsey^ 

*'  Please  be  seated,  miss,"  she  said.  '*  I 
hear  you. want  to  speak  to  me." 

**  Yes,"  said  Beatrice,  in  a  low  but  clear 
voice.  *'  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  the 
child  which  you  claim  as  yours.  I  wish  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

The  woman's  face  grew  grave.  "Ah," 
she  said,  "  I  must  send  for  my  husband.  He's 
managing  the  business." 

Beatrice  made  an  imperious  gesture  of 
dissent.  "  What  I  have  to  say  must  be  said 
to  you.  Kiudly  see  that  we  speak  without 
interruption."  Mrs.  Eawlings  settled  back 
in  her  chair  rather  sullenly,  and  eyed  her 
veiled  visitor  with  increased  curiosity.  Sud- 
denly Beatrice  again  spoke. 

''Tell  me,"  she  said,  in  tones  of  strong 
reproach,  and,  perhaps  unwisely,  scorn — 
**  tell  me  why  you  dare  to  claim  as  your  own 
a  child  whom  you  saw  for  the  first  time  a  few 
days  ago  t " 

Mrs.  Bawlings  seemed  troubled.  She  could 
not  see  her  visitor's  eyes,  but  had  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  they  were  gazing 
sternly  at  her,  as  if  striving  to  read  the 
truth  in  her  perturbed  features. 

•♦  We  lost  a  little  boy,"  she  faltered  out, 
"  a  dear  little  boy  of  that  age.  My  man  is 
certain  this  is  ours." 

**  But  you— you  are  not  certain.  A  man 
may  make  a  mistake  as  to  his  own  child,  but 
not  a  woman.  The  mother  does  not  forget 
her  child,  or  believe  the  child  of  a  stranger 
to  be  her  own." 

"  My  man  is  so  certain,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Bawlings,  *'  he  must  be    right.      Poor  fel- 


,low,  ever  since  our  boy  was  lost  he  has  been 
seeking  him,  high  and  low.  It  has  driven 
-him  all  but  mad  at  times.  Now  he  has 
found  the  child,  and  means  to  have  him." 
She  spoke  the  last  sentence  somewhat 
defiantly. 

**  He  will  never  have  him,"  said  Beatrice, 
slowly.  **  Listen  to  me.  There  is  no  chance 
of  your  obtaining  that  boy.  His  mother 
knows  in  whose  hands  he  is.  If  your  claim 
is  pressed,  proof  as  to  whose  the  child  really 
is  will  be  forthcoming.  The  production  will 
cause  pain  and  grief,  but  that  will  be  borne, 
if  needful.  See  here " — she  drew  from  her 
pocket  the  label  which  had  been  cut  off  the 
child's  cape — "  the  person  who  has  a  right  to 
that  child  must  produce  the  half  of  the  card 
which  fits  this.  When  wanted  it  can  be 
produced. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  cards  and  proofs," 
said  the  woman,  whose  understanding  could 
not,  perhaps,  grasp  the  ingenuity  of  the 
device.  "  All  I  know  is  this,  miss :  my  hus- 
band swears  it  is  our  boy,  and  I  believe  him, 
poor  man.  Sore  enough  he  has  grieved  for 
two  years — ^never  been  the  same  man  since." 

"  You  do  not  believe  him,"  said  Beatrice, 
in  the  same  deliberate  way,  "  but  for  the 
sake  of  setting  his  mind  at  rest,  you  humour 
his  delusion,  and  are  willing  to  rob  another 
woman.  You  seem  to  be  a  kind  woman,  yet 
you  are  ready  to  work  irretrievable  harm  to 
another." 

*^  1  mean  no  harm  to  any  one,  miss.  If  it 
shouldn't  be  my  child,  the  mother  can't  be 
of  much  account  who  could  desert  a  pretty 
little  dear  like  that.  But  there,  I've  listened 
too  long,  and  perhaps  said  more  than  I  ought. 
If  you  like  to  see  my  husband,  I'll  send  for 
him." 

Mrs.  Bawlings  rose  as  if  to  terminate  the 
audience.  Beatrice  also  rose  and  faced  her. 
She  threw  up  her  veil,  and  for  the  first  time 
during  the  interview  showed  her  face  to  her 
companion. 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  strange  vehemence  ; 
"  I  have  more,  much  more,  to  say  to  you. 
Look  me  in  the  face,  and  feel  sure  that  I  am 
speaking  the  truth.  What  if  I  tell  you  that  I 
Imow  the  mother  of  this  child — know  why  it 
was  sent  to  Hazlewood  House — know  that 
if  forced  to  do  so  the  mother  will  claim  it 
publicly — ^will  face  whatever  the  shame, 
rather  than  yield  it  to  another.  Will  these 
things  have  weight  with  you,  and  make  you 
persuade  your  husband  to  let  the  matter 
rest  ]  " 

Her  impassioned  manner  had  its  effect 
upon  her  listener.  Mrs.  Bawlings  fidgeted 
about,  and  her  round  eyes,  which  hitherto 
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had  rested  wonderingly  on  Beatrice's  face, 
were  cast  down.. 

"  It's  no  use,"  she  muttered,  shaking  her 
head.  *'  Not  a  bit  of  use.  He  has  set  his 
heart  on  the  boy.  He'll  say  it's  only  a 
trick." 

•'  Then  I  have  yet  more  to  say.  Look  at 
me  again,  and  listen.  Put  yourself,  in  my 
place,  and  realise  what  you  compel  me  to  do. 
1  tell  you  the  child  is  mine — it  is  mine.  Do 
you  understand  %  " 

Mrs.  Bawlings  shook  her  head  feebly. 

^'  It  is  mine,"  repeated  Beatrice.  '^  I  am  its 
mother.  Do  I  speak  clearly  enough  )  That 
boy  is  my  son.  I  bore  him  in  trouble  and 
in  secrecy.  Now  will  you  or  your  husband 
dare  to  lay  claim  to  him — dare  to  swear  it 
belongs  to  you  t     Answer  me  I " 

"  Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  dear,  dear  !  "  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Rawlings.  Beatrice's  face  was  pale  as 
death.  She  breathed  quickly  as  one  in  pain. 
Now  that  her  hand  was  forced,  now  that  the 
guarded  secret  of  her  life  was  wrested  from 
her,  she  seemed  to  speak  like  one  who  having 
told  the  worst  cares  little  what  follows. 

**  Save  myself  and  one  other  no  one  knows 
of  its  birth.  I  loved  it  and  longed  to  have 
it  ever  with  me.  But  for  years  I  scarcely 
dared  to  see  it.  Then  came  a  chance.  I 
schemed  so  that  it  might  come  to  me  and  be 
always  with  me,  and  yet  no  one  need  know 
it  was  my  very  own.  I  injured  no  one  by  so 
doing.  I  had  my  child  and  could  love  it  and 
care  for  it.  I  was  all  but  happy.  And  now 
for  what  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  you,  you 
will  force  me  to  tell  my  tale  to  the  world  or 
part  with  my  child.  Yet  you  are  a  woman 
and  must  have  a  woman's  heart !  " 

She  looked  at  Mrs.  Rawlings  and  saw  that 
tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

**  I  believe  you  are  kind,"  continued 
Beatrice  in  a  softer  voice.  **  You  have  forced 
me  to  tell  you  all.  But  I  believe  you  will 
keep  my  secret  and  help  me  to  keep  it."  She 
did  not  mean  to  sue,  nevertheless  there  was 
an  imploring  tone  in  her  voice.  Mrs.  Raw- 
lings clasped  her  plump  hands  together ;  the 
tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks.  ]  n  spite  of 
years  of  practice  in  plaiting  up  those  mys* 
terious  white  integuments  whose  fanciful 
shapes  adorn  shops  where  pork  is  sold, 
the  worthy  woman  was  still  humane  at 
heart'. 

"  Oh  my  poor  young  lady  1  My  poor  young 
lady  !  "  she  cried.  "  You  so  young,  so  proud - 
looking,  so  beautiful  I  To  be  led  astray  I  Oh 
dear  I  oh  dear  !  What  villains  men  are,  both 
high  and  low  !  " 

Miss  Clauson  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair.    She  seemed  about  to  spieak,  but  checked 


herself.  ^<  You  are  satisfied  now  1 "  she  asked 
after  a  pause. 

"Oh  yes,  miss.  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  for 
you.  You  were  right  to  trust  me.  Not  a 
word  shaU  pass  my  lips." 

"  But  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  1  oh  dear  !  I  must  do  the  best 
I  can.  I  must  tell  him  it  is  not  ours.  He 
will  be  so  unhappy.  He's  a  good  man  and  a 
kind  husband,  but  rather  excitable.  I  assure 
you,  miss,  he  was  f idly  convinced  that  sweet 
little  boy  was  his.  I  own  I  wasn't,  but  I 
humoured  him  seeing  the  thought  made  him 
so  happy.  Any  way  I  would  h^ve  loved  the 
boy  like  my  own.  Now  I  promise  you  there 
shall  be  no  more  trouble.  But  my  poor  man, 
he  will  be  disappointed." 

"Will  any   sum   of    money "   began 

Beatrice  rather  timidly. 

"Oh  no,  miss.  Although  Rawlings  has 
neglected  business  dreadfully  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  his  brother  is  grumbling,  we  are 
fairly  well-to-do  people  with  a  tidy  bit  saved. 
Oh  no,  my  man  is  single-eyed.  He  only 
wanted  his  boy." 

"How  was  your  child  lost?"  asked 
Beatrice. 

Mrs.  Rawlings  looked  rather  confused. 
"  I  can't  help  believing,  Miss,  that  the  poor 
little  fellow  was  drowned  and  never  found. 
But  Rawlings,  he  won't  have  it  so.  He  says 
he  was  stolen  and  we  shall  find  him  some 
day." 

After  this  Miss  Clauson  thanked  her 
hostess  with  grave  dignity.  Then  she  dropped 
her  veil  and  attended  by  Mrs.  Rawlings  went 
back  to  the  cab  and  Sylvanus.  She  had 
gained  her  end,  but  at  a  price  only  known 
to  herself.  What  it  had  cost  her  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  her  life  to  that  strange  woman 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Such  was 
her  feeling  of  degradation  that  she  almost 
wished  that  her  uncles  had  been  in  the  room 
when  yesterday  she  went  with  the  child  in 
her  hand  to  tell  them  what  she  had  to-day 
told  Mrs.  Rawlings.  "And  after  all,"  slie 
murmured  with  a  bitter  smile  on  her  face, 
"  it  is  but  staving  off  the  crash  which  must 
come  sooner  or  later."  Here  she  sighed 
involuntarily.  Mordle's  quick  ear  caught 
the  sound.  "  Nothing  unpleasant  happened, 
I  hope?"  he  asked. 

"  My  business  was  not  of  the  pleasantest 
nature,  but  I  accomplished  it  successfully," 
replied  Beatrice. 

He  said  no  more.  By  her  desire  she  waK 
set  down  at  one  of  the  principal  shops  in 
Blacktown,  an  emporium  of  articles  of  femi- 
nine need  into  which  Mordle  could  not  venture 
to  accompany  her.     She  thanked  him  for  his 
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services,  and  lie  knew  that  those  thanks  were 
a  dismissal.  He  strode  back  to  Oakbury 
looking  very  thoughtful ;  indeed  it  was  not 
until  he  was  well  into  his  own  parish  that  he 
remembered  the  necessity  of  resuming  his 
usual  cheerful  air.  "  It  must  have  been  chari- 
table," he  muttered.  "  But  why  the  secrecy  % 
Why  the  '  Cat  and  Compasses  t '  " 

Saturday  came.  All  that  morning,  the 
busiest  of  the  week,  Horace  and  Herbert 
were  fidgety  and  uncomfortable.  Long 
before  the  hour  fixed  by  Messrs.  Blackett 
and.  Wiggens  for  the  appearance  of  their 
client's  carriage,  the  brothers  were  glancing 
down  the  drive.  Miss  Clauson,  however, 
appeared  calm  and  at  her  ease.  Her  woman's 
instinct  told  her  that  all  danger  from  the 
claimants  was  at  an  end.-  About  two  o'clock 
Horace  turned  to  her.  ^*  My  dear,"  he  said, 
*'  has  Mrs.  Miller  made  any  preparation  for 
the  child's  departure  I " 

''None  whatever.  He  will  not  be  sent 
for.     It  was  but  an  idle  threat" 

Horace  and  Herbert  exchanged  glances. 
They  knew  it  was  no  idle  threat,  but  they 
little  knew  how  the  fulfilment  had  been 
averted. 

Three  o'clock  came — four — five  o'clock; 
but  no  carriage,  no  Rawlings,  no  Blackett, 
no  Wiggena  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday 
passed  without  any  sign  or  manifestation  of 
hostility.  The  Talberts  were  then  bound  to 
confess  that  their  niece  had  judged  aright. 

"  Beatrice  appears  to  be  remarkably  clear 
sighted,"  said  Horace. 

«  Kemarkably  so,"  answered  Herbert. 

But  had  Sylvanus  Mordle,  who  spent  the 
evening  with  them,  committed  a  breach  of 
faith  and  mentioned  his  excursion  with  Miss 
Clauson,  the  brothers  might  have  suspected 
they  had  credited  their  niece  with  a  quality 
to  which  she  had  no  title. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

THE   SWEETS   OF   LIBERTY. 

'*  Oh  Liberty !  thou  goddess  heavenly 
bright !  Profuse  of  bliss  and  pregnant  with 
delight."  Every  bard  has  sung  the  joys  of 
liberty ;  every  writer  has  said  his  say  upon 
her  glories.  Pat^ots  have  died  for  her,  and 
statesmen —  modern  ones  especially — have 
made  her  a  convenient  stalking  horse.  The 
subject  being  such  a  stock  one,  and  apt 
quotations  so  plentiful,  there  is  no  need  to 


dilate  upon  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
Mrs.  Miller's  acquaintance,  Mr.  Maurice 
Hervey,  late  No.  1080,  found  himself  when 
Portlsmd  prison  at  length  discontinued  its 
ungrudging  and  machine-like  hospitality  and 
restored  him  to  the  outer  worlds  a  free  man 
save  for  the  formality  of  once  a  month 
reporting  himself  to  the  police,  and  that 
general  suspicious  surveillance  which  is  so 
irksome  to  the  usually  modest  and  retiring 
nature  of  a  ticket-of-leave  man. 

The ''  goddess  heavenly  bright "  showed  her 
face,  the  first  time  for  some  years,  to  Maurice 
Hervey  on  the  very  day  when  Miss  Clauson 
and  Sylvanus   Mordle  went  to  Blacktown. 

Mrs.  Miller  who  had  manifested  so  keen 
an  interest  in  the  felon's  enlargement  re- 
mained in  complete  ignorance  of  the  happy 
event.  This  was  due  to  no  omission  on  her 
part.  She  had  written  twice  to  the  governor 
of  Portland,  begging  that  the  date  of  the 
convict's  release  might  be  made  known  to 
her.  The  letters  were  dated  not  from  Oak- 
bury  but  from  some  place  in  London.  The 
first  letter  was  duly  acknowledged,  and  the 
information  vouchsafed  that  the  date  could 
not  be  exactly  fixed.  To  the  second  letter 
she  received  no  reply.  The  reason  for  such 
apparent  discourtesy  was  this : — 

The.  day  of  the  man's  emancipation  was 
drawing  very  near,  so  he  was  told  that  his 
friend  had  written,  and  he  was  asked  if  he 
wished  to  be  sent  to  London  to  meet  her  t 
He  cast  down  his  eyes  and  in  a  respectful 
way  stated  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he 
attributed  his  present  shameful  position  to 
certain  evil  counsel  which  the  writer  had 
given  him,  and  which  he  had  followed.  He 
did  w^sh  to  be  sent  to  London,  but  would 
rather  avoid  this  woman  than  seek  her. 
Aiter  this  avowal  Mrs.  Miller's  letter 
remained  unanswered. 

He  was  an  educated  villain  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  five  years  penal  servitude  for 
uttering  forged  bills.  like  most  such  men, 
who  are  sent  into  seclusion  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  Maurice  Hervey  was  able  to 
realise,  without  such  severe  treatment  as 
was  needed  to  convince  the  Apostle  Paul 
that  kicking  against  pricks  is  foolishness. 
He  had  been  ordered  to  pay  society  a  certain 
debt.  Misbehaviour  meant  that  the  debt 
would  be  exacted  to  the  uttermost  farthing ; 
whereas  good  conduct  would  in  time  lighten 
the  obligation  and  induce  his  creditor  to 
accept  a  handsome  composition.  So  he  did 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  such  work  as  was 
allotted  to  him.  He  was  too  clever  to 
attempt  the  elbow-worn  trick  of  interesting 
the  chaplain  by  a  pretended  conversion.    He 
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sagely  reflected  that  chaplains  must  by  this 
time  have  grown  wide-awake.  But  he  wore 
a  contented  inofEensive  look,  spoke  civilly  to 
his  gaolerrs,  complained  of  nothing  and  gave 
no  trouble.  It  was  only  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  circumscribed  cell  of  corrugated  iron 
that  No.  1080  scowled,  grated  his  teeth  and 
clenched  his  hands.  It  was  only  there  that 
while  his  heart  craved  for  personal  freedom, 
his  lips  noiselessly  framed  bitter  curses  and 
vows  of  vengeance. 

So  it  is  that  if  upon  his  return  to  freedom 
Mr.  Hervey  had  given  his  experiences  of 
penal  servitude  to  the  daily  papers,  his  de- 
scription of  the  punishment  of  bread  and* 
water  diet,  dark  cells,  and  that  humiliating 
exercise  with  the  crank,  known  as  *'  grinding 
the  air/'  would  have  had  no  fibrst-hand 
value. 

Before  leaving  Portland  he  was  told  that 
the  "  Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Society " 
would  doubtless  do  something  for  him.  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  information, 
but  added  that  unless  from  disuse  his  right 
hand  had  lost  its  cunning,  he  could  earn  an 
honest — he  emphasised  the  word — ^livelihood 
without  difficulty.  He  had  been  an  artist, 
and  could  again  pursue  that  craft  under  a 
new  name.  During  his  detention  he  had 
given  his  janitors  proof  of  his  graphic 
abilities,  by  the  graving  of  sundry  slates 
with  complicated  and  not  inartistic  de.signs. 
These  works  of  art  are  still  shown  to  visitors 
to  the  prison  as  curiosities. 

So,  practically  a  free  man,  Maurice  Hervey 
stood  in  the  streets  of  Ix)ndon  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  second  day  of  the  new  year.  There 
was  little  about  him  to  attract  attention. 
By  a  merciful  and  sensible  dispensation,' 
during  the  three  months  prior  to  his  emanci- 
pation, a  convict's  hair  is  left  to  nature,  so 
that  in  these  days  of  military  crops,  Mr. 
Hervey' s  head,  which  no  longer  resembled  a 
Fitzroy  storm-drum,  was  not  a  signal  of 
danger.  The  suit  of  clothes  which  replaced 
the  durable  prison  dress  was  rough  and  ill- 
fitting,  but  not  such  as  to  create  remark. 
In  London  that  night  there  must  have  been 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  respectable  men 
who  looked  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
Maurice  Hervey. 

Free  at  last  I  Free  to  turn  where  he  liked, 
and,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  do  as  he 
liked  ;  in  splendid  health ;  in  the  prime  of 
manhood.  Free  to  redeem  or  cancel  the  past 
by  honest  work,  or  by  dishonesty  sink  lower 
and  lov/er  in  the  future.  In  his  pocket  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and 
sixpdnce,  the  result  of  years  of  self-enforced 
good  conduct  and  unavoidable  hard  labour. 


The  fingering  of  this  money  gave  him  a  new,^ 
or  at  least  awoke  a  dormant  sensation.  It 
was  more  than  four  years  since  his  hands 
had  touched  a  coin  of  the  realm.  Think  of 
that  and  realise  what  penal  servitude  means ! 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  and 
money  was  characteristic,  and  I  fear  may 
awaken  indulgent  sympathy  in  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  man-  (not  woman-)  kind. 
He  went  into  a  tobacconist's  and  bought  a 
ninepenny  cigar.  He  lit  it,  sat  down  upon 
a  chair  in  the  shop  and  for  some  minute^' 
smoked  in  blissful  contented  silence.  The 
shopkeeper  eyed  his  customer  narrowly. 
His  geneiul  appearance,  especially  the  look 
of  his  hands  did  not  seem  compatible  with 
what  the  tradesman  called  '*a  ninepenny 
smoke  gent."  Hervey  caught  the  man's 
eyes  fixed  on  his  handa  He  himself  glanced 
at  them  with  a  look  of  disgust  and  a  muttered 
curse.  Years  of  turf-carrying  and  digging 
and  delving  for  Portland  stone  play  havoc 
with  a  gentleman's  hands.  Hervey's  nails 
were  broken,  blunted  and  stunted ;  his 
fingers  were  thickened  and  hardened.  Alto- 
gether his  hands  were  such  as  a  person  solici- 
tous as  to  the  refinement  of  his  personal 
appearance  would  prefer  to  keep  in  his 
pockets. 

There  were  other  actions  which  showed 
the  ticket-of-leave  man  to  be  possessed  of  a 
fastidious  nature.  The  first  enthralling 
solemnity  of  the  refound  enjoyment  of  good 
tobacco  having  passed  off,  he  left  the  shop 
and  went  in  search  of  a  ready-made  clothing 
establishment.  Here  he  bought  a  shirt  and 
collar,  a  pair  of  shining  boots,  a  hat,  gloves, 
and  a  cheap  suit  which  for  a  few  days  would 
hang  together  and  present  an  appearance 
almost  fashionable.  He  asked  permission  to 
change  his  apparel  on  the  premises.  Then 
having  had  a  brown  paper  parcel  made  of 
the  suit  presented  to  him  by  a  generous 
government,  he  ^ent  his  way,  no  doubt 
much  relieved  by  the  amelioration  of  his 
external  condition. 

After  a  few  more  purchases  needed  by  a 
gentleman  for  his  toilet,  he  found  his  money 
had  dwindled  down  to  very  little.  He  had 
however  enough  left  to  buy  a  shiny  black 
bag.  Into  this  he  tumbled  his  parcels,  and 
hailing  a  hansom  paid  his  last  shilling  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  door  of  a  well-known  hotel 
A  luxurious  dog  this  convict ! 

He  engaged  a  bedroom.  He  ordered  a 
dinner  of  which  even  Horace  and  Herbert 
might  have  approved.  He  rang  for  hot 
water,  and  spent  half  an  hour  soaking  his 
hardened  and  disfigured  hands.  He  scowled 
as  he  realised  the  painful  fact  that  hundreds 
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of  gallons  of  hot  water  and  months  of  time 
must  be  expended  before  these  badly-used 
members  in  any  way  resumed  their  original 
appearance.  Then,  without  a  shilling  in  his 
pockety  he  went  to  his  dinner,  with  which  he 
drank  a  bottle  of  champagne.  .  It  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Hervey,  late  1080,  had  liberal  views 
as  to  the  treatment  due  to  himself.  lie  had, 
moreover,  a  lot  of  leeway  to  make  up. 

He  spent  the  evening  smoking  the  hotel 
dgarSy  and  drinking  the  hotel  whisky  and 
water.  Pleasant  as  these  occupations  were, 
he  retired  to  rest  early.  Whilst  he  had  been 
soaking  his  hands,  he  had  cast  longing  eyes 
upon  the  beauties  of  the  white-covered  bed, 
and  had  mentally  contrasted  its  soft  charms 
with  the  asperities  of  the  strip  of  sacking 
which  had  for  so  long  been  his  resting-place. 
Sweet,  truly  sweet,  are  the  uses  of  adversity 
when  they  teach  a  man  to  enjoy  the  simple 
comforts  of  life  as  Maurice  Hervey  that  night 
enjoyed  his  bed.  He  revelled  in  the  clean 
white  sheets,  he  nestled  on  the  soft  mattress 
and  yet  softer  pillows.  The  profusion  of 
blankets  filled  his  soul  with  a  rapturous 
warmth.  And  as  he  fully  realised  the  con- 
trast between  the  innocent  luxury  he -was 
enjoying  and  the  discomforts  of  an  iron  cell 
eight  feet  by  four,  he  vowed  a  very  proper 
vow,  that  no  ill-advised  conduct  of  his  own 
should  force  him  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  prison  fare  and  disciplina  The  love  of 
luxury  has  saved  many  a  man  from  going 
wrong. 

^  Besides/'  he  murmured,  as  he  sank  oft 
to  sleep,  "  there  is  no  need  for  foolery  of  that 
kind.  I  am  master  of  the  situation.  I  can 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  for  the  rest  of  my 
life."  There  are  many  men  who  would  sleep 
the  sounder  had  they  such  a  thought  to  rock 
them. 

In  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  it  occurred 
to  Hervey  that  a  moneyless  man  staying  at 
an  hotel  is  in  rather  a  precarious  position. 
Pleasant  as  was  his  newly-found  liberty, 
there  was  work  to  be  done  before  he  could 
with  a  clear  conscience  enjoy  it.  So  he 
sallied  forth,  trudged  through  a  number  of 
streets,  and  at  last  reached  a  quiet  back  road 
full  of  unpretending  little  houses.  At  one 
of  these  houses  he  enquired  for  a  Miss 
Martin,  who  had  lodged  there  some  four  or 
five  years  ago.  Miss  Martin,  he  was  in- 
formed, had  left  ever  so  long — ^left  without 
giving  an  address.  Hervey*s  heart  grew 
sick.  In  his  haste  to  once  more  taste  the 
luxuries  of  hfe  he  had  been  too  precipitate. 
He  knew  that  unless  he  could  find  the  person 
he  wanted,  it  would  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  kept  his  good  conduct  money  intact. 


The  woman  of  the  house,  who  noticed  his 
dismay,  added  that  the  shop  at  the  corner 
might  know  what  had  become  of  Miss 
Martin ;  so  to  the  shop  he  went.  He  was  in 
luck.  He  learned  that  his  friend  lived  about 
a  mile  away ;  moreover,  that  she  was  now 
Mrs.  Humphreys.  As  he  heard  this  supple- 
mentary piece  of  news,  the  man  laughed  so 
curiously  that  the  shopwoman  eyed  him 
askance. 

He  walked  to  the  new  address,  that  of 
another  little  house  in  another  quiet  street. 
He  knocked.  A  good-looking,  respectable 
young  woman,  carrying  a  baby,  and  followed 
by  a  toddling  child,  opened. the  door.  She 
gave  a  low  cry,  and  staggered  back  against 
the  wall.  Hervey  raised  his  hat  with  mock 
politeness,  and  without  invitation  entered 
the  housa  The  woman  called  to  some  one, 
who  came  and  relieved  her  of  her  children. 
She  then  opened  the  door  of  a  sitting-room, 
into  which  she  followed  her  visitor.  Hervey 
threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and  looked  at  the 
woman  with  a  satirical  smile.  As  yet  not  a 
word  had  passed  between  them.  The  man 
was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"Well,  Fanny,"  he  said  mockingly,  *<so 
you  are  married,  and  have  forgotten  me  i " 
.  "  No  ;  I  am  trying  to  forget  you."     She 
spoke  bitterly. 

"And  you  can't.  That's  a  compliment, 
considering  the  years  of  separation." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  in  the  face. 
"  Maurice,"  she  said,  "  I  am  manied.  I 
married  a  kind,  true  man,  who  loves  me, 
and  works  for  me  and  for  our  children.  He 
knew  a  great  deal,  not  all  about  my  past,  yet 
he  took  me  and  trusts  me.  You  will  sneer 
when  I  tell  you  I  am  trying  to  be  a  good 
woman  and  a  good  w^ife.  You  always  sneered 
at  anything  good.  But,  Maurice,  for  the 
sake  of  what  we  were  once  to  each  other, 
spare  me  liow.  Let  me  live  in  peace,  and  see 
you  no  more." 

She  spoke  in  solemn  earnest,  such  earnest- 
ness that  the  man's  light  laugh  seemed  dis- 
cordant. "  My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
no  wish  to  tempt  your  feet  from  the  paths 
of  domestic  virtue — no  wish  to  harm  you.  I 
have  finer  fish  to  fry.  But  you  may  remem- 
ber that  when  certain  circumstances  rendered 
it  imperative — curse  it !  I  can  speak  plainly 
to  you — when  I  learnt  that  the  warrant  was 
out,  when  I  knew  that  the  game  was  up,  I 
placed  a  little  packet  in  your  fond  hands  to 
keep  until  better  times.     Where  is  it ?" 

The  woman  fiushed,  and  for  a  moment  did 
not  answer.  Her  prayer  for  mercy  had  been 
genuine  :  her  wish  to  see  him  no  more  an 
honest  utterance  ;  but  years  a  go  she  had  given 
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this  man  all  a  woman  has  to  give — ^given  it 
without  consideration,  without  price.  And 
now,  60  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  only 
memory  of  the  past  which  linked  them  to- 
gether was  but  of  a  certain  thing  left  in  her 
charge. 

He  saw  the  flush,  saw  the  hesitation,  and, 
of  course,  attributed  both  to  the  wrong 
motive.  His  brow  grew  black.  "  By  Q — d  1 " 
he  cried  ;"  if  it  is  not  forthcoming- — " 

She  burst  into  tears.  ''  Wait,"  she  said 
quitting  the  room  abruptly,  and  leaving  her 
visitor  in  dire,  suspense.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  returned  and  handed  him  a  small  sealed 
packet. 

"  There  it  is — just  as  you  gave  it  to  me 
that  night,''  she  said.  '  **  Many  a  time  when 
I've  been  hard  pressed  and  did  not  know 
where  to  turn  to  for  a  shilling  I  tried  to 
persuade  myself  that  you  meant  me  to  use  it 
in  case  of  need.  But  I  knew  you  too  well, 
Maurice — I  knew  you  too  well  1 " 

Hervey  paid  no  heed  to  her  last  words,  the 
scorn  conveyed  by  which  should  have  brought 
the  blood  to  the  cheek  of  any  man  of  decent 
feelings.  He  tore  the  parcel  open.  It  con- 
tained a  gold  watch  and  chain,  two  valuable 
diamond  rings,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
sovereigns.  He  placed  the  watch  in  his  fob, 
then  tried  to  draw  the  rings  on  his  fingers. 
Neither  would  pass  over  his  enlarged  knuckles, 
60  with  a  curse  he  shovelled  them  along  with 
the  gold  into  his  pocket.  The  woman  watched 
him  sadly. 

*^  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  he  said  airily. 
"I  knew  I  could  trust  you.  By  the  by, 
perhaps  you're  hard  up.  Have  some — I  can 
get  plenty  more."  He  held  out  some  gold  to 
her. 

"  Not  a  farthing.     Your  gold  would  bum 

IMA     " 

me. 


"  Will  you  give  me  a  kiss  for  the  sake  of 
old  times  f  Fancy !  it  is  more  than  four 
years  since  my  lips  have  touched  a  woman's." 

She  made  an  emphatic  gesture  of  dissent. 
*'  It  would  be  well  for  some  women,"  she 
said,  *^  if  your  lips  had  never  touched 
theirs." 

He  laughed  an  unpleasant  laugh.  ''  Well, 
good-bye  then,  if  we  are  not  to  rake  up  old 
iirea  Remember  me  to  your  respectable 
husband.  Keep  yourself  unspotted  from  the 
world,  and  train  up  your  children  in  the  waj 
they  should  go.     Farewell" 

He  swung  out  of  the  house  whistling  a 
merry  tune  in  vogue  when  his  incarceration 
began.  <'Now,"  he  said,  ''that  I  have 
money  enough  to  last  a  long  time,  I  can 
make  my  own  terms.  Grim  want  won't 
push  me  into  a  corner.  Now,  you  jade,  I'll 
make  you  bend  your  proud  knees  !  " 

He  grated  his  strong  teeth  and  stamped 
his  foot— the  latter  so  violently  and  viciously 
that  a  timid  old  gentleman  who  was  close  by 
him.  started  o£E  at  an  accelerated  pace  in  the 
direction  of  a  distant  policeman. 

Hervey  hung  about  London  for  a  few 
days.  He  made  considerable  additions  to 
his  wardrobe,  was  an  excellent  customer  of 
the  hotel,  he  patronised  several  theatres,  and 
generally  enjoyed  himself.  He  was  not 
altogether  idle,  part  of  his  time  being  taken 
up  in  making  a  series  of  inquiries  which  it 
took  some  trouble  to  get  answered.  At  last 
he  learned  what  he  wanted  to  know.  "So 
near  I  "  he  muttered.  ''  I  feared  I  should 
have  to  look  out  of  England."  Forthwith 
he  paid  his  hotel  bill,  and  carrying  with  him 
the  respect  of  the  proprietor,  left  the  house. 
Evening  found  him  in  comfortable  quarters 
in  the  smoky  old  city  known  as  Blacktown. 


{To  he  eorUinued.) 
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vague  feeling  of  unrest,  descended  to  the  lower 
deck  and  the  forward  bulkhead  where  she  had 
discovered  the  open  hatch.  It  had  not  been 
again  disturbed,  nor  was  there  any  trace  of 
further  exploration.  A  little  ashamed,  she 
knew  not  why,  of  revisiting  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Renshaw's  researches,  she  was  turning  back 
when  she  noticed  that  the  door  which  com- 
municated with  de  Ferri^res's  loft  was  partly 
open.  The  circumstance  was  so  unusual  that 
she  stopped  before  it  in  surprise.  There  was 
no  sound  from  within ;  it  was  the  hour  when 
its  queer  occupant  was  always  absent ;  he 
must  have  forgotten  to  lock  the  door  or  it 
had  been  unfastened  by  other  hands.  After 
a  moment  of  hesitiition  she  pushed  it  further 
open  and  stepped  into  the  room. 

By  the  dim  light  of  two  port-holes  she 
could  see  that  the  floor  was  strewn  and  piled 
with  the  contents  of  a  broken  bale  of  curled 
horse  hair,  of  which  a  few  untouched  bales 
still  remained  against  the  wall.  A  heap  of 
morocco  skins,  some  already  cut  in  the  form 
of  chair  cushion  covers,  and  a  few  cushions 
unfinished  and  unstuffed  lay  in  the  light  of 
the  ports  and  gave  the  apartment  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cheap  workshop.  A  rude  instru- 
ment for  combing  the  horse  hair,  awls,  buttons, 
and  thread  heaped  on  a  small  bench  showed 
that  active  work  had  been  but  recently 
interrupted.  A  cheap  earthenware  ewer  and 
basin  on  the  floor,  and  a  pallet  made  of  an 
open  bale  of  horse  hair,  on  which  a  ragged  quilt 
and  blanket  were  flung,  indicated  that  the  soli- 
tary worker  dwelt  and  slept  beside  his  work. 

The  tinith  flashed  upon  the  young  girl's 
active  biuin,  quickened  by  seclusion  and  fed 
by  solitary  books.  She  read  with  keen  eyes 
the  miserable  secret  of  her  father's  strange 
guest  in  the  poverty-stricken  walls,  in  the 
mute  evidences  of  menial  handicraft  per- 
formed in  loneliness  and  privation,  in  this 
piteous  adaptation  of  an  accident  to  save  the 
conscious  shame  of  premeditated  toil.  She 
knew  now  why  he  had  stammeringly  refused 
to  receive  her  father's  offer  to  buy  back  the 
goods  he  had  given  him  ;  she  knew  now  how 
hardly  gained  was  the  pittance  that  paid  his 
rent  and  supported  his  childish  vanity  and 
grotesque  pride.  From  a  peg  in  the  comer 
hung  the  familiar  masquerade  that  hid  his 
poverty — the  pearl-grey  trousers,  the  black 
frock  coat,  the  tall  shining  hat — in  hideous 
contrast  to  the  penury  of  his  surroundings. 
But  if  they  were  here,  where  was  Ae,  and  in 
what  new  disguise  had  he  escaped  from  his 
poverty  1  A  vague  uneasiness  caused  her  to 
hesitate  and  return  to  the  open  door.  She 
had  nearly  reached  it  when  her  eye  fell  on 
the  pallet  which  it   partly  illuminated.     A 


singular  resemblance  in  the  ragged  heap  made 
her  draw  closer.  The  faded  quilt  was  a 
dressing-gown,  and  clutching  its  folds  lay  a 
white,  wasted  hand. 

The  emigrant  childhood  of  Hose  Nott  had 
been  more  than  once  shadowed  by  scalping 
knives,  and  she  was  acquainted  with  Death. 
She  went  fearlessly  to  the  couch  and  found  that 
the  dressing-gown  was  only  an  enwrapping  of 
the  emaciated  and  lifeless  body  of  de  Ferri^res. 
She  did  not  retreat  or  call  for  help,  but  ex- 
amined him  closely.  He  was  unconscious 
but  not  pulseless;  he  had  evidently  been 
strong  enough  to  open  the  door  for  air  or 
succour,  but  had  afterwards  fallen  in  a  fit  on 
the  couch.  She  flew  to  her  father's  locker 
and  the  galley  fire,  returned,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  her,  and  by  the  skilful  use  of 
hot  water  and  whisky  soon  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a  faint  colour  take  the  place 
of  the  faded  rouge  in  the  ghastly  cheeks. 
She  was  still  chafing  his  hands  when  he 
slowly  opened  his  eyes.  With  a  start,  he 
made  a  quick  attempt  to  push  aside  her  hands 
and  rise.     But  she  gently  restrained  him. 

**  Eh — what !  "  he  stammered,  throwing  his 
face  back  from  hers  with  an  effort  and  trying 
to  tui'n  it  to  the  wall. 

"You  have  been  ill."  she  said  quietly. 
"Drink  this." 

With  his  face  still  turned  away  he  lifted 
the  cup  to  his  chattering  teeth.  When  he 
had  drained  it  he  threw  a  trembling  glance 
around  the  room  and  at  the  door. 

"  There's  no  one  been  here  but  myself," 
she  said  quickly.  "I  happened  to  see  the 
door  open  as  I  passed.  I  didn't  think  it 
worth  while  to  call  any  one." 

The  searching  look  he  gave  her  turned 
into  an  expression  of  relief,  which  to  her 
infinite  uneasiness  again  feebly  lightened  into 
one  of  antiquated  gallantry.  He  drew  the 
dressing-gown  around  him  with  an  air.    • 

"  Ah !  it  is  a  goddess,  Mademoiselle,  that 
has  deigned  to  enter  the  cell  where — where 
— I — amuse  myself.  It  is  droll — is  it  not? 
I  came  here  to  make — what  you  call — the 
experiment  of  your  father's  fabric.  I  make 
myself — ha  I  ha  ! — like  a  workman.  Ah, 
Bah ! .  the  heat,  the  darkness,  the  plebeian 
motion  make  my  head  to  go  round.  I  stagger, 
I  faint,  1  cry  out,  I  fall.  But  what  of 
that?  The  great  God  hears  my  cry  and 
sends  me  an  angel.      Voild, !  " 

He  attempted  an  easy  gesture  of  gallantry, 
but  overbamnced  himself  and  fell  sideways 
on  the  pallet  with  a  gasp.  Yet  there  was  so 
much  genuine  feeling  mixed  with  his  gro- 
tesque affectation,  so  much  piteous  conscious- 
ness of  the  ineffectiveness  of  his  falsehood, 
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that  the  young  girl,  who  had  turned  away, 
came  back  and  laid  her  hand"  upon  his  arm. 

"  You  must  lie  still  and  try  to  sleep,'*  she 
said  gently.  "  I  will  return  again.  Perhaps," 
she  added,  "there  is  some  one  I  can  send  for?" 

He  shook  his  head  violently.  Then  in  his  old 
manner  added, "  After  Mademoiselle — no  one." 

"  I  mean — "  she  hesitated  ;  "  have  you  no 
friends?" 

"  Friends,  ah  !  without  doubt."  He  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders.  "  But  Mademoiselle  will 
comprehend ' ' 

**  You  are  better  now,"  said  Rosey  quickly, 
"and  no  one  need  know  anything  if  you 
don't  wish  it.  Try  to  sleep.  You  need  not 
lock  the  door  when  I  go ;  I  will  see  that  no 
one  comes  in." 

He  flushed  faintly  and  averted  his  eyes. 
**  It  is  too  droll.  Mademoiselle,  is  it  not? " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Rosey,  glancing 
round  the  miserable  room. 

"And  Mademoiselle  is  an  angel." 

He  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips  humbly — 
his  first  purely  unaffected  action.  She  slipped 
through  the  door  and  softly  closed  it  behind 
her. 

Reaching  the  upper  deck  she  was  relieved 
to  find  her  father  had  not  returned,  and  her 
absence  had  been  unnoticed.  For  she  had 
resolved  to  keep  de  Ferri6res*s  secret  to  her- 
self from  the  moment  that  she  had  unwittingly 
discovered  it,  and  to  do  this  and  still  be  able 
to  watch  over  him  without  her  father's 
knowledge  required  some  caution.  She  was 
conscious  of  his  strange  ^.version  to  the 
unfortunate  man  without  understanding  the 
reason,  but  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  enter- 
taining his  caprices  more  from  affectionate 
tolerance  of  his  weakness  than  reverence  of 
his  judgment  she  saw  no  disloyalty  to  him  in 
withholding  a  confidence  that  might  be  dis- 
loyal to  another.  "  It  won't  do  father  any 
good  to  know  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and  if 
it  did  it  oughtn't  to,"  she  added  with 
triumphant  feminine  logic.  But  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  her  by  the  spectacle  she  had 
just  witnessed  was  stronger  than  any  other 
consideration.  The  revelation  of  de  Ferri^res's 
secret  poverty  seemed  a  chapter  from  a 
romance  of  her  own  weaving  ;  for  a  moment 
it  lifted  the  miserable  hero  out  of  the  depths 
of  his  folly  and  selfishness.  She  forgot  the 
weakness  of  the  man  in  the  strength  of  his 
dramatic  surroundings.  It  partly  satisfied  a 
craving  she  had  felt ;  it  was  not  exactly  the 
story  of  the  ship  as  she  had  dreamed  it,  but 
it  was  an  episode  in  her  experience  of  it  that 
broke  its  monotony.  That  she  should  soon 
learn,  perhaps  from  de  Ferrieres's  own  lips, 
the  true  reason  of  his  strange  seclusion,  and 


that  it  involved  more  than  appeared  to  her 
now,  she  never  for  a  moment  doubted. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  she  again  knocked 
softly  at  the  door,  carrying  some  light  nour- 
ishment she  had  prepared  for  him.  He  was 
asleep,  but  she  was  astounded  to  find  that  in 
the  interval  he  had  managed  to  dress  himself 
completely  in  his  antiquated  finery.  It  was 
a  momentary  shock  to  the  illusion  she  had 
been  fostering,  but  she  forgot  it  in  the  pitiable 
contrast  between  his  haggard  face  and  his 
pomatumed  hair  and  beard,  the  jauntiness  of 
his  attire  and  the  collapse  of  his  invalid 
figure.  When  she  had  satisfied  herself 
that  his  sleep  was  natural,  she  busied 
herself  softly  in  arranging  the  miserable 
apartment.  With  a  few  feminine  touches 
she  removed  the  slovenliness  of  misery  and 
placed  the  loose  ^material  and  ostentatious 
evidences  of  .his  work  on  one  side.  Finding 
that  he  still  slept,  and  knowing  the  import- 
ance of  this  natural  medication,  she  placed 
the  refreshment  she  had  brought  by  his  side 
and  noiselessly  quitted  the  apartment.  Hurry- 
ing through  the  gathering  darkness  between 
decks  she  once  pr  twice  thought  she  had 
heard  footsteps,  and  paused,  but  encountering 
no  one,  attributed  the  impression  to  her  over- 
consciousness.  Yet  she  thought  it  prudent 
to  go  to  the  galley  first,  where  she  lingered 
a  few  moments  before  returning  to  the  cabin. 
On  entering  she  was  a  little  startled  at  ob- 
serving a  figure  sec^ted  at  her  father's  desk,  but 
was  relieved  at  finding  it  was  Mr.  Renshaw. 

He  rose  and  put  aside  the  book  he  had 
idly  picked  up.  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  an 
intentional  intruder  this  time.  Miss  Nott. 
But  I  found  no  one  here  and  I  was  tempted 
to  look  into  this  ship-shape  little  snuggery. 
You  see  the  temptation  got  the  better  of  me." 

His  voice  and  smile  were  so  frank  and 
pleasant,  so  free  from  his  previous  restraint, 
yet  still  respectful,  so  youthful,  yet  manly, 
that  Rosey  was  affected  by  them  even  in  her 
pre-occupation.  Her  eyes  brightened  and 
then  dropped  before  his  admiring  glance. 
Had  she  known  that  the  excitement  of  the 
last  few  hours  had  brought  a  wonderful 
charm  into  her  pretty  face,  had  aroused  the 
slumbering  life  of  her  half-wakened  beauty, 
she  would  have  l^een  more  confused.  As  it 
was,  she  was  only  glad  that  the  young  man 
should  turn  out  to  be  "  nice."  Perhaps  he 
might  tell  her  something  about  ships  ;  perhaps 
if  she  had  only  known  him  longer  she  might, 
with  de  Ferridres's  permission,  have  shared 
her  confidence  with  him,  and  enlisted  his 
sympathy  and  assistance.  She  contented 
herself  with  showing  this  anticipatory  grati- 
tude in  her  face  as  she  begged  him,  with  the 
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tintidity  of  n  maiden  hostess,  to  resume  his 

But  Mr.  Eenshaw  seemed  to  talk  only  to 
make  her  talk,  and  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  Elosey  found  tins  almost  as  pleasaat. 
Jt  was  not  long  1>efore  he  was  in  possession 
of  her  simple  history  from  the  day  of  her 
1>aby  emigi-ation  lo  California  to  the  trans- 


fer of  her  childish  life  to  the  old  uhip,  and 
even  of  much  of  the  romantic  faJiciee  she 
had  woven  into  her  existence  there.  Whiit- 
ever  idteriot  purpose  he  had  in  view,  he 
listened  as  attentively  as  if  her  artless 
chronicle  was  filled  with  practical  information. 
Uni'e,  when  she  had  paused  for  breath,  he 
said  gravely,  "  I  must  ask  you  to  show  me 
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over  this  wonderful   ship  some  day  that   I 
may  see  it  with  your  eyes." 

"  But  I  think  you  know  it  already  hetter 
than  I  do"  said  Rosey,  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Kenshaw's  brow  clouded  slightly. 
*' Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  his  former 
restraint ;  "  and  why  ? " 

*•  Well,"  said  Rosey  timidly, "  I  thought  you 
went  round  and  touched  things  in  a  familiar 
way  as  if  you  had  handled  them  before." 

The  young  man  raised  his  eyes  to  Rosey *s 
and  kept  them  there  long  enough  to 
bring  back  his  gentler  expression.  "  Then, 
because  I  found  you  trying  on  a  very  queer 
bonnet  the  first  day  1  saw  you,"  he  said 
mischievously,  **  I  ought  to  believe  you  were 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  one." 

In  the  first  flush  of  mutual  admiration 
yoting  people  are  apt  to  find  a  laugh  quite 
as  significant  as  a  sigh  for  an  expression 
of  sympathetic  communion,  and  this  master- 
stroke of  wit  convulsed  them  both.  In  the 
midst  of  it  Mr.  Nott  entered  the  cabin.  But 
the  complacency  with  which  he  viewed  the 
evident  perfect  understanding  of  the  pair  was 
destined  to  suffer  some  abatement.  Rosey, 
suddenly  conscious  that  she  was  in  some  way 
participating  in  ridicule  of  her  father  through 
his  unhappy  gift,  became  embarrassed.  Mr. 
Renshaw's  restraint  returned  with  tho 
presence  of  the  old  man.  In  vain,  at  first, 
Abner  Nott  strove  with  profound  levity  to 
indicate  his  arch  comprehension  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  in  vain,  later,  becoming  alarmed, 
he  endeavoured,  with  cheerful  gravity,  to 
indicate  his  utter  obliviousness  of  any  but  a 
business  significance  in  their  tite  a-tite. 

"  I  oughtn't  to  hev  intruded,  Rosey,"  he 
said,  "  when  you  and  the  gentleman  were 
talkin'  of  contracts,  mebbee  ;  but  don't  mind 
me.  I'm  on  the  fly,  anyhow,  Rosey  dear, 
hevin'  to  see  a  man  round  the  corner." 

But  even  the  attitude  of  withdrawing  did 
not  prevent  the  exit  of  Renshaw  to  his 
apartment  and  of  Rosey  to  the  galley.  Left 
alone  in  the  cabin,  Abner  Nott  felt  in  the 
knots  and  tangles  of  his  beard  for  a  reason. 
Glancing  down  at  his  prodigious  boots  which, 
covered  with  mud  and  gravel,  strongly  em- 
phasised his  agricultural  origin,  and  gave 
him  a  general  appearance  of  standing  on  his 
own  broad  acres,  he  was  struck  with  an  idea. 
"**  It's  them  boots,"  he  whispered  to  himself 
softly ;  "  they  somehow  don't  seem  'xactly  to 
trump  or  follow  suit  in  this  yer  cabin ;  they 
don't  hitch  into  any  thin',  but  jist  slosh 
round  loose,  and  so  to  speak  play  it  alone. 
And  them  young  critters  nat' rally  feels  it  and 
gete  out  o'  the  way."  Acting  upon  this  instinct 
with  his  usual  precipitate  caution,  he  at  once 


proceeded  to  the  nearest  second-band  shop 
and,  purchasing  a  pair  of  enormous  carpet 
slippers,  originally  the  property  of  a  gouty 
sea-captain,  reappeai-ed  with  a  strong  sugges- 
tion of  newly  upboLstering  the  cabin.  The  im- 
provement, however,  was  fraught  w^ith  a  por- 
tentous circumstance.  Mr.  Nott's  footsteps, 
which  usually  announced  his  approach  all  over 
the  ship,  became  stealthy  and  inaudible. 

Meantime  Miss  Rosey  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  her  father  to  visit  her 
patient.  To  avoid  attracting  attention  she 
did  not  take  a  light,  but  groped  her  way  to 
the  lower  deck  and  rapped  softly  at  the  door. 
It  was  instantly  opened  by  de  Ferri^res. 
He  had  apparently  appreciated  the  few 
changes  she  had  already  made  in  the  room, 
and  had  himself  cleared  away  the  pallet 
from  which  he  had  risen  to  make  two  low 
seats  against  the  wall.  Two  bits  of  candle 
placed  on  the  floor  illuminated  the  beams 
above,  the  dressing-gown  was  artistically 
draped  over  the  solitary  chair,  and  a  pile  of 
cushions  formed  another  seat.  With  elabo- 
rate courtesy  he  handed  Miss  Rosey  to  the 
chair.  He  looked  pale  and  weak,  though 
the  gravity  of  the  attack  had  evidently 
passed.  Yet  he  persisted  in  remaining  stand- 
ing. "  If  I  sit,"  he  explained  with  a  gesture, 
"  I  shall  again  disgrace  myself  by  sleeping  in 
Mademoiselle's  presence.  Yes  !  I  shall  sleep — 
I  shall  dream — and  wake  to  find  her  gone  ?  " 

More  embarrassed  by  his  recovery  than 
when  he  was  lying  helplessly  before  her,  she 
said  hesitatingly  that  she  was  glad  he  was 
better,  and  that  she  hoped  he  liked  the  broth. 

"  It  was  manna  from  Heaven,  Mademoi- 
selle. See,  I  have  taken  it  all — every  precious 
drop.  What  else  could  I  have  done  for 
Mademoiselle's  kindness  1 " 

He  showed  her  the  empty  bowl.  A  swift 
conviction  came  upon  her  that  the  man  had 
been  suffering  from  want  of  food.  The 
thought  restored  her  self-possession  even 
while  it  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes.  "  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  speak  to  father — or 
some  one,''  she  said  impulsively,  and  stopped. 

A  quick  and  half  insane  gleam  of  terror 
and  suspicion  lit  up  his  deep  eyes.  "For 
what.  Mademoiselle  !  For  an  accident — that 
is  nothing — absolutely  nothing,  for  I  am 
strong  and  well  now — see  !  "  he  said  trem- 
blingly. **  Or  for  a  whim — for  a  folly  you 
may  say,  that  they  w^U  misunderstand.  No, 
Mademoiselle  is  good,  is  wise.  She  will  say 
to  herself,  *  I  understand,  my  friend  Mon- 
sieur de  Ferrieres  for  the  moment  has  a 
secret.  He  would  seem  poor,  he  would  take 
the  rdle  of  artisan,  he  would  shut  himself  up 
in  these  walls — perhaps  I  may  guess  why, 
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but  it  is  his  secret.  I  think  of  it  no  more." 
He  caught  her  hand  in  his  with  a  gesture 
that  he  would  have  made  one  of  gallantry, 
but  that  in  its  tremulous  intensity  became  a 
piteous  supplication. 

"  I  have  said  nothing,  and  will  say  nothing, 
if  you  wish  it,"  said  Rosey  hastily;  "but 
others  may  find  out  how  you  live  here.  This 
is  not  fit  work  for  you.  You  seem  to  be 
a — a  gentleman.  You  ought  to  be  a  lawyer, 
or  a  doctor,  or  in  a  bank,"  she  continued 
timidly,  with  a  vague  enumeration  of  the 
prevailing  degrees  of  local  gentility. 

He  dropped  her  hand.  "  Ah !  does  not 
Mademoiselle  comprehend  that  it  is  because 
I  am  a  gentleman  that  there  is  nothing 
between  it  and  this  1  Look  ! "  he  continued 
almost  fiercely.  "  What  if  I  told  you  it  is 
the  lawyer,  it  is  the  doctor,  it  is  the  banker 
that  brings  me,  a  gentleman,  to  this,  eh  ?  Ah, 
bah  1  What  do  I  say  ]  This  is  honest,  what 
1  do  I  But  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  the 
doctor,  what  are  they  ? "  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  pacing  the  apartment  with  a 
furtive  glance  at  the  half  anxious,  half 
frightened  girl,  suddenly  stopped,  dragged  a 
small  portmanteau  from  behind  the  heap  of 
bales  and  opened  it.  "  Look,  Mademoiselle," 
he  said,  tremulously  lifting  a  handful  of 
worn  and  soiled  letters  and  papers.  "  Look — 
these  are  the  tools  of  your  banker,  your 
lawyer,  your  doctor.  With  this  the  banker 
will  make  you  poor,  the  lawyer  will  prove 
you  a  thief,  the  doctor  will  swear  you  are 
crazy,  eh  1  What  shall  you  call  the  work  of 
a  gentleman — this — "  he  dragged  the  pile  of 
cushions  forward — "  or  this  ] " 

To  the  young  girl's  observant  eyes  some 
of  the  papers  appeared  to  be  of  a  legal  or 
official  character  and  others  like  bills  of 
lading,  with  which  she  was  familiar.  Their 
half-theatrical  exhibition  reminded  her  of 
some  play  she  had  seen  ;  they  might  be  the 
clue  to  some  story  or  the  mere  worthless 
hoardings  of  a  diseased  fancy.  Whatever 
they,  were,  de  Ferriei-es  did  not  apparently 
care  to  explain  further ;  indeed,  the  next 
moment  his  manner  changed  to  his  old 
absurd  extravagance.  "But  this  is  stupid 
for  Mademoiselle  to  hear.  What  shall  we 
speak  of  1  Ah  !  what  shovJLd  we  speak  of  in 
Mademoiselle's  presence  % " 

"  But  are  not  these  papers  valuable  ? " 
asked  Rosey,  partly  to  draw  her  host's 
thouj^hts  back  to  their  former  channel. 

"  Perhaps."  He  paused  and  regarded  the 
young  girl  fixedly.  "Does  Mademoiselle 
think  so  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Rosey.  "  How 
should  I  ?" 


"  Ah  !    if    Mademoiselle    thought    so — if 

Mademoiselle  would  deign "    He  stopped 

again  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  foi'ehead. 
"  It  might  be  so !  "  he  muttered. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Rosey  huniedly, 
rising  with  an  awkward  sense  of  constraint. 
"  Father  will  wonder  where  I  am." 

"  I  shall  explain.     I  will  accompany  you 
Mademoiselle." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Rosey,  quickly  ;  "  he  must 
not  know  I  have  been  here  !  "  She  stopped. 
The  honest  blush  flew  to  her  cheek,  and  then 
returned  again,  because  she  had  blushed. 

De  FeiTi^res  gazed  at  her  with  an  exalted 
look.  Then  drawing  himself  to  his  full 
height,  he  said,  with  an  exaggerated  and 
indescribable  gesture,  "Go,  my  child,  go. 
Tell  yoiu"  father  that  you  have  been  alone 
and  unprotected  in  the  abode  of  poverty  and 
suffering,  but — that  it  was  in  the  presence 
of  Armand  de  Ferri^res." 

He  threw  open  the  door  with  a  bow  that 
nearly  swept  the  ground,  but  did  not  again 
offer  to  take  her  hand.  At  once  impressed 
and  embarrassed  at  this  crowning  incon- 
gi-uity,  her  pretty  lip  trembled  between  a 
smile  and  a  cry  as  she  said,  "  Good  night,"' 
and  slipped  away  into  the  darkness. 

Erect  and  grotesque  de  Ferri^r^s  retained 
the  same  attitude  until  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps was  lost,  when  he  slowly  began  to  close 
the  door.  But  a  strong  arm  an-ested  it  from 
without,  and  a  large  carpeted  foot  appeared 
at  the  bottom  of  the  narrowing  opening. 
The  door  yielded,  and  Mr.  Abner  Nott  entered 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

With  an  exclamation  and  a  huri'ied  glance 
around  him,  do  Ferri^res  threw  himself  be- 
fore the  intruder.  But  slowly  lifting  his 
large  hand,  and  placing  it  on  his  lodger's 
breast,  he  quietly  overbore  the  sick  man's 
feeble  resistance  with  an  impact  of  power 
that  seemed  almost  as  moral  as  it  was  phy- 
sical. He  did  not  appear  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  room  or  its  miserable  surroundings ; 
indeed,  scarcely  of  the  occupant.  Still 
pushing  him,  with  abstracted  eyes  and  im- 
mobile face,  to  the  chair  that  Rosey  had  just 
(quitted,  he  made  him  sit  down,  and  then  took 
up  his  own  position  on  the  pile  of  cushions 
opposite.  His  usually  underdone  complexion 
was  of  watery  blueness,  but  his  dull,  ab- 
stracted glance  appeared  to  exercise  a  certain 
dumb,  narcotic  fascination  on  his  lodger. 

"  I  mout^"  said  Nott,  slowly,  "  hev  laid  ye 
out  here  on  sight,  without  enny  warnin', 
or  dropped  ye  in  yer  tracks  in  Montgomery 
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Street,  wherever  ther  was  room  to  work  a 
six-shooter  in  comf 'ably  ?  Johnson,  of  Peta- 
luny — him,  ye  know,  ez  had  a  game  eye — 
fetched  Flynn  comin'  outer  meetin'  one 
Sunday,  and  it  was  only  on  account  of  his 
wife,  and  she  a  second-hand  one,  so  to  speak. 
There  was  Walker,  of  Contra  Costa,  plugged 
that  young  Saci-amento  chap,  whose  name  I 
disremember.  full  o'  holes  just  ez  Jte  was 
sayin'  'Good  bye'  to  his  darter.  I  mout 
hev  done  all  this  if  it  had  settled  things  to 
please  me.  For  while  you  and  Flynn  and 
that  Sacramento  chap  ez  all  about  the  same 
sort  o'  men,  Rosey's  a  different  kind  from 
their  sort  o*  women." 

"  Mademoiselle  is  an  angel  1 "  said  de  Fer- 
rieres,  suddenly  rising,  with  an  excess  of 
extravagance.  "  A  saint !  Look  !  I  cram  the 
lie,  ha  I  down  his  throat  who  challenges  it." 

"  Ef  by  mam'selle  ye  mean  my  Rosey," 
said  Nott,  quietly  laying  his  powerful  hands 
on  de  Ferri^re's  shoulders,  and  slowly  pin- 
ning him  down  again  upon  his  chair,  "  ye're 
about  right,  though  she  ain't  mam'selle  yet. 
Ez  I  was  say  in',  I  might  hev  killed  you  off 
hand  if  1  hed  thought  it  would  hev  been  a 
good  thing  for  Rosey." 

"  For  her  ]  Ah,  well  !  Look,  I  am  ready," 
interrupted  de  Fen^ieres,  again  f^)ringing  to 
his  feet,  and  throwing  open  his  coat  with 
both  hands.  "  See  !  here  at  my  heart — fire  !  " 

"  Ez  I  w^as  say  in',"  continued  Nott,  once 
more  pressing  the  excited  man  down  in  his 
chair,  "  I  might  hev  wiped  ye  out — and 
mebbee  ye  wouldn't  hev  keered — or  'tfmi 
might  hev  wiped  me  out,  and  I  mout  hev 
said,  *  Thank  'ee,'  but  I  reckon  this  ain't  a 
case  for  what's  comf'able  for  you  and  me. 
It's  what's  good  for  Roaey.  And  the  thing  to 
kalkilate  is,  what's  to  be  done." 

His  small  round  eyes  for  the  first  time 
rested  on  de  Ferri^res's  face,  and  were  quickly 
withdrawn.  It  was  evident  that  this  ab- 
stracted look,  which  had  fascinated  his 
lodger,  was  merely  a  resolute  avoidance  of 
de  Ferri^res's  glance,  and  it  became  apparent 
later  that  this  avoidance  was  due  to  a  ludicrous 
appreciation  of  de  Ferrieres's  attractions. 

"  And  after  we've  done  tliat  we  must  kalki- 
late what  Rosey  w,  and  what  Rosey  wants. 
P'raps,  ye  allow,  you  know  what  Rosey  is  1 
Praps  you've  seen  her  prance  round  in 
velvet  bonnets  and  white  satin  slippers,  and 
sich.  P'raps  you've  seen  her  readin'  tracks 
and  v'yages,  without  waitin'  to  spell  a  word, 
or  catch  her  breath.  But  that  ain't  the 
Rosev  ez  /  know.  It's  a  little  child  ez  uster 
crawl  in  and  out  the  tail-boaird  of  a  Mizzouri 
wagon  on  the  alcali  pizoned  plains,  where 
there  wasn't  another  bit  of  God's  mercy  on 


yearth  to  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles.  It's  a 
little  gal  as  uster  hunger  and  thii*st  ez 
quiet  and  mannerly  ez  she  now  eats  and 
drinks  in  plenty  ;  whose  voice  was  ez  steady 
with  Injins  yelling  round  her  nest  in  the 
leaves  on  Sweetwater  ez  in  her  purty  cabin 
up  yonder.  That's  the  gal  ez  I  know  I 
That's  the  Rosey  ez  my  ole  woman  puts  into 
my  arms  one  night  aiiier  we  left  Laramie 
when  the  fever  was  high,  and  sez,  *  Abner,* 
sez  she,  *  the  chariot  is  swingin'  low  for  me 
to-night,  but  thar  ain't  room  in  it  for  her  oi* 
you  to  git  in  or  hitch  on.  Take  her  and  rare 
her,  so  we  kin  all  jine  on  the  other  shore,' 
sez  she.  And  I'd  knowed  the  other  shore 
wasn't  no  Kaliforny.  And  that  night,  p'raps, 
the  chariot  swung  lower  than  ever  before, 
and  my  ole  woman  stepped  into  it,  and  left 
me  and  Rosey  to  creep  on  in  the  old  wagon 
alone.  It's  them  kind  o'  things,"  added  Mr. 
Nott  thoughtfully,  "  that  seem  to  pint  to 
my  killin'  you  on  sight  ez  the  best  thing  to 
be  done.     And  yet  Rosey  mightn't  like  it." 

He  had  slipped  one  of  his  feet  out  of  his 
huge  carpet  slippers,  and,  as  he  I'eached  down 
to  put  it  on  again,  he  added  calmly  :  "  And 
ez  to  yer  marrying  her  it  ain't  to  be  done." 

The  utterly  bewildered  expression  which 
transfigured  de  Ferrieres's  face  at  this  an- 
nouncement was  unobserved  by  Nott's  aveHed 
eyes,  nor  did  he  perceive  that  his  listener  the 
next  moment  straightened  his  erect  figure 
and  adjusted  his  cravat. 

"  Ef  Rosey,"  he  continued,  "  hez  read  in 
vy'ges  and  tracks  in  Eyetalian  and  French 
countries  of  such  chaps  ez  you  and  kalki- 
lates  you're  the  right  kind  to  tie  to,  mebbee 
it  mout  hev  done  if  youl'd  been  livin'  over 
thar  in  a  pallis,  but  somehow  it  don't  jibe 
in  over  here  and  agree  with  a  ship — and  that 
ship  lying  comf'able  ashore  in  San  Francisco. 
You  don't  seem  to  suit  the  climate,  you  see, 
and  your  general  gait  is  likely  to  stampede 
the  other  cattle.  Agin,"  said  Nott,  with  an 
ostentation  of  looking  at  his  companion  but 
really  gazing  on  vacancy,  "  this  fixed  up, 
antique  style  of  yours  goes  better  with  them 
ivy  kivered  ruins  in  Rome  and  Palmyry  that 
Rosey's  mixed  you  up  with,  than  it  would 
yere.  I  ain't  sayin',"  he  added  as  de 
Ferri^res  was  about  to  speak,  "  I  ain't  sayin' 
ez  that  child  ain't  smitten  with  ye.  It  ain't 
no  use  to  lie  and  say  she  don't  prefer  you  to 
her  old  father,  or  young  chaps  of  her  own 
age  and  kind.  I've  seed  it  afor  now.  I 
suspicioned  it  afor  I  seed  her  slip  out  o'  this 
place  to-night.  Thar  !  keep  your  hair  on, 
such  ez  it  is ! "  he  added  as  de  Ferri^res 
attempted  a  quick  deprecatory  gesture.  "  I 
ain't  askin*  yer  how  often  she  comes  here, 
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nor  what  she  sez  to  you  nor  you  to  her.  I 
ain't  asked  her  and  I  don't  ask  you.  I'll 
allow  ez  you've  settled  all  the  preliminaries 
and  bought  her  the  ring  and  sich ;  I'm  only 
askin'  you  now,  kalkilatin'  you've  got  all 
the  keards  in  your  own  hand,  what  you'll 
take  to  step  out  and  leave  the  board  ] " 

The  dazed  look  of  de  Fen-i^res  might  have 
forced  itself  even  upon  Nott's  one-idead 
fatuity,  had  it  not  been  a  part  of  that  gentle- 
man's system  delicately  to  look  another  way 
at  that  moment  so  as  not  to  embarrass  his 
adversary's  calculation.  "  Pardon,"  stam- 
mered de  Ferri^res,  *•  but  I  do  not  compre- 
hend ! "  He  raised  his  hand  to  his  head. 
"  I  am  not  well — I  am  stupid.  Ah,  mon 
Dieu  ! " 

"  I  ain't  sayin',"  added  Nott  more  gently, 
"  ez  you  don't  feel  bad.  It's  nat'ral.  But 
it  ain't  business.  I'm  asking  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, taking  from  his  breast-pocket  a  large 
wallet,  "  how  much  you'll  take  in  cash  now, 
and  the  rest  next  steamer  day,  to  give  up 
Rosey  and  leave  the  ship." 

De  Ferri^res  staggered  to  his  feet  despite 
Nott's  restraining  hand.  "  To  leave  Made- 
moiselle and  leave  the  ship  ?  "  he  said  huskily, 
"  is  it  not  1" 

"  In  course.  Yer  can  leave  things  yer 
just  ez  you  found  'em  when  you  came,  you 
know,"  continued  Nott,  for  the  first  time 
looking  around  the  miserable  apartment. 
"  It's  a  business  job.  I'll  take  the  bales 
back  ag'in,  and  you  kin  reckon  up  what  you're 
out,  countin'  Rosey  and  loss  o'  time." 

"  He  wishes  me  to  go — he  has  said,"  re- 
peated de  Ferridres  to  himself  thickly. 

"  Ef  you  mean  me  when  you  say  A/wi,  and 
ez  thar  ain't  any  other  man  around,  I  reckon 
you  do — *  yes  ! '  " 

"And  he  asks  me — he — this  man  of  the 
feet  and  the  daughter — asks  me — de  Ferri^res 
— what  I  will  take,"  continued  de  Ferri^res, 
buttoning  his  coat.  "  No  !  i^  is  a  dream !  " 
He  walked  stiffly  to  the  corner  where  his 
portmanteau  lay,  lifted  it,  and  going  to  the 
outer  door,  a  cut  through  the  ship's  side  that 
conmiunicated  with  the  alley,  unlocked  it 
and  flung  it  open  to  the  night.  A  thick 
mist  like  the  breath  of  the  ocean  flowed  into 
the  room. 

"  You  ask  me  what  I  shall  take  to  go," 
he  said  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold.  "I 
shall  take  what  you  cannot  give,  Monsieur, 
but  what  I  would  not  keep  if  I  stood  here 
another  moment.  I  take  my  Honour,  Mon- 
sieur, and — I  take  my  leave  !  " 

For  a  moment  his  grotesque  figure  was 
outlined  in  the  opening,  and  then  disappeared 
OS  if    he    had    dropped    into    an    invisible 


ocean  below,  Stupified  and  disconcerted  at 
this  complete  success  of  his  overtures,  Abner 
Nott  remained  speechless,  gazing  at  the 
vacant  space  until  a  cold  influx  of  the  mist 
recalled  him.  Then  he  rose  and  shuffled 
quickly  to  the  door. 

"  Hi !  Ferrers  !  Look  yer — Say  !  Wot's 
your  hurry,  pardner  ?  " 

But  there  was  no  response.  The  thick 
mist,  which  hid  the  surrounding  objects, 
seemed  to  deaden  all  sound  also.  Aft-er  a 
moment's  pause  he  closed  the  door,  but  did 
not  lock  it,  and  retreating  to  the  centre  of 
the  room  remained  blinking  at  the  two 
candles  and  plucking  some  perplexing  problem 
from  his  beard.  Suddenly  an  idea  seized 
him.  Rosey!  Where  was  she?  Perhaps 
it  had  been  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  she  had 
fled  with  him.  Putting  out  the  lights  he 
stumbled  hurriedly  through  the  pas.sage  to 
the  gangway  above.  The  cabin-door  was 
open ;  there  was  the  sound  of  voices — 
Renshaw's  and  Rosey's.  Mr.  Nott  felt 
relieved  but  not  unembarrassed.  He  would 
have  avoided  his  daughter's  presence  that 
evening.  But  even  while  making  this  resolu- 
tion with  characteristic  infelicity  he  blun- 
dered into  the  i-oom.  Rosey  looked  up  with  a 
slight  start;  Renshaw's  animated  face  was 
changed  to  its  former  expresi^ion  of  inward 
discontent. 

"You  came  in  so  like  a  ghost,  father," 
said  Rosey  with  a  slight  peevishness  that 
was  new  to  her.  "  And  I  thought  you  were 
in  town.     Don't  go,  Mr.  Renshaw." 

But  Mr.  Renshaw  intimated  that  he  had 
already  trespassed  upon  IMiss  Nott's  time 
and  that  no  doubt  her  father  wanted  to  talk 
with  her.  To  his  surprise  and  annoyance 
however,  Mr.  Nott  insisted  on  accompanying 
him  to  his  room,  and  without  heeding  Ren- 
shaw's cold  •*  Good-night,"  entei'ed  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

«  P'rap's,"  said  Mr.  Nott  with  a  troubled 
air,  "you  disremember  that  when  you  first 
kem  here  you  asked  me  if  you  could  hev 
that  'er  loft  that  the  Frenchman  had  down 
stairs." 

"  No,  I  don't  remember  it,"  said  Renshaw 
almost  rudely.  "  But,"  he  added  after  a 
pause,  with  the  air  of  a  man  obliged  to 
revive  a  stale  and  unpleasant  memory,  "  if  I 
did — what  about  it  1 " 

"  Nuthin',  only  that  you  kin  hev  it  to- 
morrow, ez  that  'ere  Frenchman  is  movin' 
out,"  responded  Nott.  "  I  thought  you  was 
sorter  keen  about  it  when  you  first  kem." 

"  Umph  !  w^e'll  talk  about  it  to-morrow." 
Something  in  the  look  of  wearied  perplexity 
with  which  Mr.  Nott  was  beginning  to  regard 


his  own  mal  d  propot  presence,  arrested  the 
joung  man's  Attention.  "  What's  the  reason 
you  didn't  sell  this  old  ship  long  ago,  take  a 
decent  house  in  the  town  and  bring  up  your 
daughter  like  a  lady  ? "  he  asked  with  a 
sudden  hiunt  good  humour.  But  even  this 
implied  blasphemy  against  the  habitation  he 
worshipped  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Nott  from 
his  usual  misconstruction  of  the  question. 


"  I  reckon  now  Eosey's  got  high-flown  ideas 
of  livia'  in  a  castle  with  ruine,  eh,"  he  said 
cunningly. 

"  Haven't  heard  her  say,"  returned  Kcn- 
shaw  abruptly.     "  Good-night." 

Firmly  convinced  that  Rosey  had  been 
unable  to  conceal  from  Mr.  Renshaw  the 
influence  of  her  dreams  of  a  ca8t«llated 
future  with  de  Ferri^res,   he   regained   the 
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cabin.  Satisfying  himself  that  his  daughter 
had  retired,  he  sought  his  own  couch.  But 
not  to  sleep.  The  figure  of  de  Ferri^res 
standing  in  the  ship  side  and  melting  into 
the  outer  darkness,  haunted  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  in  dreams  to  rise  and  follow  him 
through  the  alleys  and  byeways  of  the 
crowded  city.  Again,  it  was  a  part  of  his 
morbid  suspicion  that  he  now  invested  the 
absent  man  with  a  potential  significance  and 
an  unknown  power.  What  deep-laid  plans 
might  he  not  form  to  possess  himself  of  Rosey, 
of  which  he,  Abner  Nott,  would  be  ignorant  1 
Unchecked  by  the  restraint  of  a  father's  roof 
he  would  now  give  full  license  to  his  power. 
"  Said  he'd  take  his  Honour  with  him,"  mut- 
tered Abner  to  himself  in  the  dim  watches  of 
the  night ;  "  lookin'  at  that  sayin*  in  its  right 
light,  it  looks  bad." 


CHAPTER   V. 

The  elaborately  untruthful  account  which 
Mr.  Nott  gave  his  daughter  of  de  Ferrieres's 
sudden  departure  was  more  fortunate  than 
his  usual  equivocations.  While  it  disappointed 
and  slightly  mortified  her,  it  did  not  seem  to 
her  inconsistent  with  what  she  already  knew 
of  him.  "  Said  his  doctor  had  ordered  him 
to  quit  town  under  an  hour,  owing  to  a  comin' 
attack  of  hay  fever,  and  he  had  a  friend  from 
furrin  parts  waitin'  him  at  the  Springs, 
Rosey,"  explained  Nott,  hesitating  between 
his  desire  to  avoid  his  daughter's  eyes  and 
his  wish  to  observe  her  countenance. 

"Was  he  worse? — I  mean  did  he  look  badly, 
father  1 "  asked  Rosey  thoughtfully. 

"  I  reckon  not  exackly  bad.  Kinder  looked 
ez  if  he  mout  be  worse  soon  ef  he  didn't 
hump  hisself." 

"  Did  you  see  him  1 — in  his  room  ? "  asked 
Rosey  anxiously.  Upon  the  answer  to  this 
simple  question  depended  the  future  confiden- 
tial relations  of  father  and  daughter.  If  her 
father  had  himself  detected  the  means  by 
which  his  lodger  existed  she  felt  that  her 
own  obligations  to  secrecy  had  been  removed. 
But  Mr.  Nott's  answer  disposed  of  this  vain 
hope.  It  was  a  response  after  his  usual 
fashion  to  the  question  he  iniagxTud  she  art- 
fully wished  to  ask,  i.e.  if  he  had  discovered 
theii'  rendezvous  of  the  previous  night.  This 
it  was  part  of  his  peculiar  delicacy  to  ignore. 
Yet  his  reply  showed  that  he  had  been 
unconscious  of  the  one  miserable  secret  that 
he  might  have  read  easily. 

"  I  was  there  an  hour  or  so — him  and 
me  alone — discussin'  trade.  I  reckon  he's  got 
a  good  thing  outer  that  curled  horse  hair. 


for  I  see  he's  got  in  an  invoice  o'  cushions. 
I've  stored  'em  all  in  the  forrard  bulkhead 
until  he  sends  for  'em,  ez  Mr.  Renshaw  hez 
taken  the  loft." 

But  although  Mr.  Renshaw  had  taken  the 
loft,  he  did  not  seem  in  haste  to  occupy  it. 
He  spent  part  of  the  morning  in  uneasily 
pacing  his  room,  in  occasional  sallies  into  the 
street  from  which  he  purposelessly  returned, 
and  once  or  twice  in  distant  and  furtive  con- 
templation of  Rosey  at  work  in  the  galley. 
This  last  observation  was  not  unnoticed  by 
the  astute  Nott,  who  at  once  conceiving  that 
he  was  nourishing  a  secret  and  hopeless  pas- 
sion for  Rosey,  began  to  consider  whether  it 
was  not  his  duty  to  warn  the  young  man  of 
her  preoccupied  affections.  But  Mr.  Ren 
shaw's  final  disappearance  obliged  him  to 
withhold  his  confidence  till  morning. 

This  time  Mr.  Renshaw  left  the  ship  with 
the  evident  determination  of  some  settled 
purpose.  He  walked  rapidly  until  he  reached 
the  counting  house  of  Mr.  Sleight,  w^hen  he 
was  at  once  shown  into  a  private  office.  In 
a  few  moments  Mr.  Sleight,  a  brusque  but 
passionleess  man,  joined  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Sleight,  closing  the  door  care- 
fully.    "What  news?" 

"  None,"  said  Renshaw  bluntly.  "  Look 
here,  Sleight,"  he  added,  turning  to  him 
suddenly.  "  Let  me  out  of  this  game.  I 
don't  like  it." 

"  Does  that  mean  you've  found  nothing? " 
asked  Sleight,  sarcastically. 

"  It  means  that  I  haven't  looked  for  any- 
thing, and  that  I  don't  intend  to  without  the 
full  knowledge  of  that  d — d  fool  who  owns 
the  ship." 

"You've  changed  your  mind  since  you 
wrote  that  letter,  said  Sleight  coolly,  produc- 
ing from  a  drawer  the  note  already  known  to 
the  reader.  Renshaw  mechanically  extended 
his  hand  to  take  it.  Mr.  Sleight  dropped  the 
letter  back  into  the  drawer  which  he  quietly 
locked.  The  apparently  simple  act  dyed  Mr. 
Renshaw's  cheek  with  colour,  but  it  vanished 
quickly  and  with  it  any  token  of  his  pre- 
vious embarrassment.  He  looked  at  Sleight 
with  the  convinced  air  of  a  resolute  man  who 
had  at  last  taken  a  disagreeable  step  but 
was  willing  to  stand  by  the  consequences. 

"  I  liave.  changed  my  mind,"  he  said  coolly. 
"  I  found  out  that  it  was  one  thing  to  go 
down  there  as  a  skilled  prospector  might  go 
to  examine  a  mine  that  was  to  be  valued 
according  to  his  report  of  the  indications, 
but  that  it  was  entirely  another  thing  to  go 
and  play  the  spy  in  a  poor  devil's  house  in 
order  to  buy  something  he  didn't  know  he 
was  selling  and  wouldn't  sell  if  he  did." 
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*^  And  something  that  the  man  he  bought 
of  didn't  think  of  selling  ;  something  he  him- 
self never  paid  for,  and  never  expected  to 
buy,"  sneered  Sleight. 

"But  something  that  tve  expect  to  buy 
from  our  knowledge  of  all  this,  and  it  is  that 
which  makes  all  the  difference.'* 

"  But  you  knew  all  this  before." 

"  I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before !  I 
never  thought  of  it  until  I  was  living  there 
face  to  face  with  the  old  fool,  I  was  intending 
to  overreach.  I  never  was  sure  of  it  until  this 
morning,  when  he  actually  turned  out  one 
of  his  lodgers  that  I  might  have  the  very 
i-oom  I  required  to  play  off  our  little  game 
in  comfortably.  When  he  did  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  drop  the  whole  thing,  and  I'm 
here  to  do  it." 

"  And  let  somebody  else  take  the  respon- 
sibility— with  the  percentage — unless  you've 
also  felt  it  your  duty  to  warn  Nott  too,"  said 
Sleight  with  a  sneer. 

"  You  only  dare  say  that  to  me,  Sleight," 
said  Renshaw  quietly,  "  because  you  have  in 
that  drawer  an  equal  evidence  of  my  folly 
and  my  confidence  ;  but  if  you  are  wise  you 
will  not  presume  too  far  on  either.  Let  us 
see  how  we  stand.  Through  the  yarn  of  a 
drunken  captain  and  a  mutinous  sailor  you 
became  aware  of  an  unclaimed  shipment  of 
treasure,  concealed  in  an  unknown  ship  that 
entered  this  harbour.  You  are  enabled 
through  me  to  corroborate  some  facts  and 
identify  the  ship.  You  proposed  to  me,  as  a 
speculation,  to  identify  the  treasure  if  pos- 
sible before  you  purchased  the  ship.  I 
accepted  the  offer  without  consideration  ;  on 
consideration  I  now  decline  it,  but  without 
prejudice  or  loss  to  any  one  but  myself.  As 
to  your  insinuation  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  my  presence  here  to-day  refutes  it.  I 
would  not  require  your  permission  to  make 
a  much  better  bargam  with  a  good-natured 
fool  like  Nott  than  I  could  with  you.  Or  if 
I  did  not  care  for  the  business  I  could  have 
warned  the  girl " 

**  The  girl— what  girl  1 " 

Renshaw  bit  his  lip  but  answered  boldly. 
••  The  old  man's  daughter — a  poor  girl — whom 
this  act  would  rob  as  well  as  her  father." 

Sleight  looked  at  his  companion  attentive- 
ly. "  You  might  have  said  so  at  first,  and 
let  up  on  this  camp-meetin'  exhortation. 
Well  then — admitting  you've  got  the  old 
man  and  the  young  girl  on  the  same  string, 
and  that  you've  played  it  pretty  low  down 
in  the  short  time  you've  been  there — I 
i;nppose,  Dick  Renshaw,  I've  got  to  see  your 
bluff.  Well,  how  much  is  it  1  What's  the 
figure  you  and  she  have  settled  on  1 " 


For  an  instant  Mr.  Sleight  was  in  physical 
danger.  But  before  he  had  finished  speaking 
Renshaw's  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous  had 
so  far  oveixsome  his  first  indignation  as  to 
enable  him  even  to  admire  the  perfect  moral 
insensibility  of  his  companion.  As  he  rose 
and  walked  towards  the  door,  he  half  won- 
dered that  he  had  ever  treated  the  affair 
seriously.     With  a  smile  he  replied  : 

"Far  from  bluffing,  Sleight,  I  am  throw- 
ing my  cards  on  the  table.  Consider  that 
I've  passed  out.  Let  some  other  man  take 
my  hand.  Rake  down  the  pot  if  you  like, 
old  man,  /  leave  for  Saci*amento  to-night. 
Adios.'* 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  him 
Mr.  Sleight  summoned  his  clerk. 

"Is  that  petition  for  grading  Pontiac 
Street  ready  1 " 

"I've  seen  the  largest  property  holders, 
sir,  they're  only  waiting  for  you  to  sign 
first."  Mr.  Sleight  paused  and  then  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  paper  his  clerk  laid 
before  him.  "Get  the  other  names  and 
send  it  up  at  once." 

"  If  Mr.  Nott  doesn't  sign,  sir  1 " 

"  No  matter.  He  will  be  assessed  all  the 
same."     Mr.  Sleight  took  up  his  hat. 

"The  Lascar  seaman  that  was  here  the 
other  day  has  been  wanting  to  see  you,  sir. 
I  said  you  were  busy." 

Mr.  Sleight  put  down  his  hat.  "Send 
him  up." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Sleight  sat  down  and  at 
once  abstracted  himself  so  completely  as  to 
be  apparently  in  utter  oblivion  of  the  man 
who  entered.  He  was  lithe  and  Indian- 
looking  ;  bearing  in  dress  and  manner  the 
carekvss  slouch  without  the  easy  frankness  of 
a  sailoi*. 

"  Well !  "  said  Sleight  without  looking  up. 

"  I  was  only  wantin'  to  know  ef  you  had 
any  news  for  me,  boss  1 " 

"  News  1 "  echoed  Sleight  as  if  absently  ; 
"  news  of  what  ?  " 

"That  little  matter  of  the  Pontiac  we 
talked  about,  boss,"  returned  the  Lascar 
with  an  uneasy  servility  in  the  whites  of  his 
teeth  and  eyes. 

"Oh,"  said  Sleight,  "that's  played  out. 
It's  a  regular  fraud.  It's  an  old  forecastle 
yarn,  my  man,  that  you  can't  reel  off  in  the 
cabin." 

Tlie  sailor's  face  darkened. 

"The  man  who  was  looking  into  it  has 
thrown  the  whole  thing  up.  I  tell  you  its 
played  out ! "  repeated  Sleight,  without  raising 
his  head. 

"It's  true,  boss — every  word,"  said  the 
Lascar,  with  an  appealing   insinuation  that 
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seemed  to  struggle  hard  with  savage  earnest- 
ness. **  You  can  swear  me,  boss ;  I  wouldn't 
lie  to  a  gentleman  like  you.  Your  man 
hasn't  half  looked,  or  else — it  must  be  there. 


or- 


)i 


**  That's  just  it,"  said  Sleight  slowly; 
"  who's  to  know  that  your  friends  haven't 
been  there  already — that  seems  to  have  been 
your  style," 

"  But  no  one  knew  it  but  me,  until  I  told 
you,  I  swear  to  God.  I  ain't  lying,  boss, 
and  I  ain't  drunk.  Say — don't  give  it  up, 
boss.  That  man  of  yours  likely  don't 
believe  it,  because  he  don't  know  anything 
about  it.     I  do — /  could  find  it." 

A  silence  followed.  Mr.  Sleight  remained 
completely  absorbed  in  his  papers  for  some 
moments.  Then  glancing  at  the  Lascar,  he 
took  his  pen,  wrote  a  hurried  note,  folded  it, 
addressed  it,  and,  holding  it  between  his 
fingers,  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"If  you  choose  to  take  this  note  to  my 
man,  he  may  give  it  another  show.  Mind,  I 
don't  say  that  he  vnlL  He's  going  to  Saci'a- 
mento  to-night,  but  you  could  go  down  there 
and  find  him  before  he  starts.  He's  got  a 
room  there  I  believe.  While  you're  waiting 
for  him,  you  might  keep  your  eyes  open  to 
satisfy  yourself." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Sir,"  said  the  sailor,  eagerly  en- 
deavouring to  catch  the  eye  of  his  employer. 
But  Mr.  Sleight  looked  straight  before  him, 
and  he  turned  to  go. 

"  The  Sacramento  boat  goes  at  nine,"  said 
Mr.  Sleight  quietly. 

This  time  their  glances  met,  and  the 
Lascar's  eye  glistened  with  subtle  intelligence. 
The  next  moment  he  was  gone,  and  Mr. 
Sleight  again  became  absorbed  in  his  papers. 

Meanwhile  Kenshaw  was  making  his  way 
back  to  the  Pontiac  with  that  light  hearted 
optimism  that  had  characterised  his  parting 
\vith  Sleight.  It  was  this  quality  of  his 
nature,  fostered  perhaps  by  the  easy  civili- 
sation in  which  he  moved,  that  had  originally 
drawn  him  into  relations  with  the  man  he 
just  quitted ;  a  quality  that  had  been  troubled 
and  darkened  by  those  relations,  yet  when 
they  were  broken,  at  once  returned.  It 
consequently  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he 
had  only  selfishly  compromised  with  the 
difficulty  ;  it  seemed  to  him  enough  that  he 
had  withdrawn  from  a  compact  he  thought 
dishonourable  ;  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
betray  his  partner  in  that  compact  merely 
to  benefit  others.  He  had  been  willing  to 
incur  suspicion  and  loss  to  reinstate  himself 
in  his  self-respect,  more  he  could  not  do 
without  justifying  that  suspicion.  The  view 
taken  by  Sleight  was  after  all   that  which 


most  business  men  would  take — which  even 
the  unbusiness-like  Nott  would  take — which 
the  girl  herself  might  be  tempted  to  listen 
to.  Clearly  he  could  do  nothing  but  abandon 
the  Pontiac  and  her  owner  to  the  fate  he 
could  not  in  honour  avert.  And  even  that 
fate  was  problematical.  It  did  not  follow  that 
the  treasure  was  still  concealed  in  the  Pontiac, 
nor  that  Nott  would  be  willing  to  sell  her. 
He  would  make  some  excuse  to  Nott — he 
smiled  to  think  he  would  probably  be  classed 
in  the  long  line  of  absconding  tenants — he 
would  say  good-bye  to  Rosey,  and  leave  for 
Sacramento  that  night.  He  ascended  the 
stall's  to  the  gangway  with  a  freer  breast 
than  when  he  first  entered  the  ship. 

Mr.  Nott  was  evidently  absent,  and  after 
a  quick  glance  at  the  half -open  cabin  door, 
Renshaw  tiu*ned  towards  the  galley.  But 
Miss  Bosey  was  not  in  her  accustomed  haunt, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  which 
seemed  inconsistent  with  so  slight  a  cause, 
he  crossed  the  deck  impatiently  and  entered 
his  room.  He  was  about  to  close  the  door 
when  the  prolonged  rustle  of  a  trailing  skirt 
in  the  passage  attracted  his  attention.  The 
sound  was  so  unlike  that  made  by  any  gar- 
ment worn  by  Bosey  that  he  remained 
motionless,  with  his  hand  on  the  door.  The 
sound  approached  nearer,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment a  white  veiled  figure  with  a  trailing 
skirt  slowly  swept  past  the  room.  Benshaw's 
pulses  halted  for  an  instant  in  half  super- 
stitious awe.  As  the  apparition  glided  on 
and  vanished  in  the  cabin  door  he  could  only 
see  that  it  was  the  form  of  a  beautiful  and 
graceful  woman — but  nothing  more.  Be- 
wildered and  curious,  he  forgot  himself  so 
far  as  to  follow  it,  and  impulsively  entered 
the  cabin.  The  figure  turned,  uttered  a 
little  cry,  threw  the  veil  aside,  and  showed 
the  half  troubled,  half  blushing  face  of  Rosey. 

"  I — beg — your  pardon,"  stammered  Ren- 
shaw ;  "  I  didn't  know  it  was  you." 

"I  was  trying  on  some  things,"  said 
Rosey,  recovering  her  composure  and  point- 
ing to  an  open  trunk  that  seemed  to  contain 
a  theatrical  wardrobe—"  some  things  father 
gave  me  long  ago.  I  wanted  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  I  could  use.  I  thought  I  was 
all  alone  in  the  ship,  but  fancying  1  heard  a 
noise  forward  I  came  out  to  see  what  it  was. 
I  suppose  it  must  have  been  you." 

She  raised  her  clear  eyes  to  his,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  womanly  reserve  that  w^as  so 
incompatable  with  any  vulgar  vanity  or 
girlish  coquetry  that  he  became  the  more 
embarrassed.  Her  di-ess  too,  of  a  slightly 
antique  shape,  rich  but  simple,  seemed  to 
reveal    and    accent     a    certain     repose     of 


Eentlewomanliness,  that  he  was  now  wishing 
to  believe  lie  bad  always  noticeil.  Conscions 
of  a  superiority  in  her  that  now  seemed  to 
rhange  their  relations  completely,  he  alone 
remained  silent,  awkward,  and  embarrassed 


before  the  girl  who  had  taken  care  of  his 
room,  and  who  cooked  in  the  gfilley  !  What 
he  had  thonghtlessly  considered  a  merely 
vulgar  business  intrigue  against  her  stupid 
father   now   to   his    extravagant    fancy    as- 
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sumed  the  proportions  of  a  sacrilege  to 
herself. 

"  You've  had  your  revenge,  Miss  Nott,  for 
the  fright  I  once  gave  you,"  he  said  a  little 
uneasily,  "  for  you  quite  startled  me. just  now 
as  you  passed.  I  began  to  think  the  Pontiac 
was  haunted.  I  thought  you  were  a  ghost. 
I  don't  know  why  such  a  ^host  should 
friglUen  anybody,"  he  went  on  with  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  recover  his  position  by 
gallantry.  "  Let  me  see — that's  Donna 
Elvira's  dress — is  it  not  ? " 

**  I  don't  think  that  was  the  poor  woman's 
name,"  said  Rosey  simply  ;  "  she  died  of 
yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans  as  Signora 
somebody." 

Her  ignorance  seemed  to  Mr.  Renshaw  so 
plainly  to  partake  more  of  the  nun  than  the 
provincial  that  he  hesitated  to  explain  to  her 
that  he  meant  the  heroine  of  an  opera. 

**It  seems  dreadful  to  put  on  the  poor 
thing's  clothes,  doesn't  iti"  she  added. 

Mr.  Renshaw's  eyes  showed  so  plainly  that 
he  thought  otherwise,  that  she  drew  a  little 
austerely  towards  the  door  of  her  state-room. 

"  I  must  change  these  things  before  any 
one  comes,"  she  said  drily. 

*•  That  means  I  must  go,  I  suppose.  But 
couldn't  you  let  me  wait  here  or  in  the  gang- 
way until  then.  Miss  Nott  %  I  am  going 
Jiway  to-night,  and  I  mayn't  see  you  again." 
He  had  not  intended  to  say  this,  but  it 
.slipped  from  his  embarrassed  tongue.  She 
stopped  with  her  hand  on  the  door. 

"  You  are  going  away  % " 

"  I — think — I  must  leave  to-night.  I  have 
.some  important  business  in  Sacramento." 

She  raised  her  frank  eyes  to  his.  The  un- 
mistakable look  of  disappointment  that  he 
saw  in  them  gave  his  heart  a  sudden  throb 
and  sent  the  quick  blood  to  his  cheeks. 

"It's  too  bad,"  she  said,  abstractedly. 
"  Nobody  ever  seems  to  stay  here  long. 
Captain  Bower  promised  to  tell  me  all  about 
the  ship  and  he  went  away  the  second  week. 
The  photographer  left  before  he  finished  the 
picture  of  the  Pontiac,  Monsieur  de  Ferrieres 
has  only  just  gone,  and  now  you  are  going." 

"  Perhaps,  unlike  them,  T  have  finished 
my  season  of  usefulness  here,"  he  replied, 
with  a  bitterness  he  would  have  recalled  the 
next  moment.  But  Rosey,  with  a  faint 
sigh,  saying,  "  I  won't  be  long,"  entered  the 
state  room  an!  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Renshaw  bit  his  lip  and  pulled  at  the 
long  silken  threads  of  his  moustache  until 
thoy  smarted.  Why  had  he  not  gone  at 
oncel  Why  was  it  necessary  to  say  he 
might  not  see  her  again — and  if  he  had  said 
it,  why  should  he  add  anything  more  %  What 


was  he  waiting  for  now  %  To  endeavour  to 
prove  to  her  that  he  really  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  Captain  Bower,  the  photographer, 
the  crazy  Frenchman  de  Ferrieres?  Or 
would  he  be  forced  to  tell  her  that  he  was 
running  away  from  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
her  father — merely  for  something  to  say! 
Was  there  ever  such  folly  1  Rosey  was  "  not 
long,"  as  she  had  said,  but  he  was  beginning 
to  pace  the  narrow  cabin  impatiently  when 
the  door  opened  and  she  returned. 

She  had  resumed  her  ordinary  calico  gown, 
but  such  was  the  impression  left  upon  Ren- 
shaw's fancy  that  she  seemed  to  wear  it  with 
a  new  gv^i  At  any  other  time  he  might 
have  recognised  the  change  as  due  to  a  new 
corset,  which  strict  veracity  compels  me  to 
record  Rosey  had  adopted  for  the  first  time 
that  morning.,  Howbeit,  her  slight  coquetry 
seemed  to  have  passed,  for  she  closed  the 
open  trunk  with  a  return  of  her  old  listless 
air,  and  sitting  on  it  rested  her  elbows  on 
her  knees  and  her  oval  chin  in  her  hands. 

"  I  wish  you  would  do  me  a  favour,"  she 
said  after  a  reflective  pause. 

"  Let  me  know  what  it  is  and  it  shall  be 
done,"  replied  Renshaw  quickly. 

"  If  you  should  come  acro.ss  Monsieur  de 
Ferrieres,  or  hear  of  him,  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  know.  He  was  very  poorly  when  he 
left  here,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  he  was 
better.  He  didn't  say  where  he  was  going. 
At  least,  he  didn't  tell  father;  but  I  fancy 
he  and  father  don't  agree." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  having  even  that 
opportunity  of  making  you  remember  me, 
Miss  Nott,"  returned  Renshaw  with  a  faint 
smile  ;  "  I  don't  suppose  either  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  get  news  of  your  friend 
— everybody  seems  to  know  him." 

'^  But  not  as  I  did,"  said  Rosey  with  an 
abstracted  little  sigh. 

Mr.  Renshaw  opened  his  brown  eyes  upon 
her.  Was  he  mistaken  1  Was  this  romantic 
girl  only  a  little  coquette  playing  her  pro- 
vincial airs  on  him  1  "  You  say  he  and  your 
father  didn't  agree  ?  That  means,  I  suppose 
that  you  and  he  agreed  ? — and  that  was  the 
result." 

**  I  don't  think  father  knew  anything  about 
it,"  said  Rosey  simply. 

Mr.  Renshaw  rose.  And  this  was  what  he 
had  been  waiting  to  hear !  "  Perhaps,"  he  said 
grimly,  "you  would  also  like  news  of  the 
photographer  and  Captain  Bower,  or  did  your 
father  a^ree  with  them  better  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Rosey  quietly.  She  remained 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  lifting  her  lashes 
said,  "  Father  always  seemed  to  agree  with 
you  and  that "  she  hesitated. 
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••  That's  why  you  don't.' 

"  I  didn't  say  that,"  said  Rosey  with  an 
incongruous  increase  of  coldness  and  colour. 
"  1  only  metint  to  say  it  was  that  which 
makes    it    seem    so    hard    you    should    go 


now. 


Notwithstanding  his  previous  determi- 
nation, Renshaw  found  himself  sitting  down 
again.  Confused  and  pleased,  wishing  he 
had  said  more — or  less — he  said  nothing,  and 
Rosey  was  forced  to  continue. 

**  It's  strange,  isn't  it — but  father  was 
urging  me  this  morning  to  make  a  visit  to 
some  friends  at  the  old  Ranch.  I  didn't  want 
to  go.     I  like  it  much  better  here." 

"  But  you  cannot  bury  yourself  here  for 
ever.  Miss  Nott,"  said  Renshaw  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  honest  enthusiasm.  ^'  Sooner 
or  later  you  will  be  forced  to  go  where  you 
will  be  properly  appreciated,  where  you  will  • 
be  admired  and  courted,  where  your  slightest 
wish  will  be  law.  BeUeve  me,  without  flat- 
tery, you  don't  know  your  own  power." 

'*  It  doesn't  seem  strong  enough  to  keep 
even  the  little  I  like  here,"  said  Rosey  with 
a  slight  glistening  of  the  eyes.  "But,"  she 
added  hastily,  "  you  don*t  know  how  much 
the  dear  old  ship  is  to  me.  It's  the  only 
home  I  think  I  ever  had." 

''  But  the  Ranch  1 "  said  Renshaw. 

"  The  Ranch  seemed  to  be  only  the  old 
waggon  halted  in  the  road.  It  was  a  very 
little  improvement  on  out  doors,"  said  Rosey 
with  a  little  shiver.  "  But  this  is  so  cosy 
and  snug  and  yet  so  strange  and  foreign.  Do 
you  know  I  think  I  began  to  understand 
why  1  like  it  so  since  you  taught  me  so 
much  about  ships  and  voyages.  Befoi-e 
that  1  only  learned  from  books.  Books 
deceive  you,  I  think,  more  than  people  do. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

She  evidently  did  not  notice  the  quick 
flush  that  covered  his  cheeks  and  apparently 
dazzled  his  troubled  eyelids,  for  she  went  on 
contidentially. 

**  I  was  thinking  of  you  yesterday.  I  was 
sitting  by  the  galley  door,  looking  forward. 
You  remember  the  first  day  I  saw  you  when 
vou  startled  me  by  coming  up  out  of  the 
iiatch  1 " 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  think  of  that,"  said 
Renshaw,  with  more  earnestness  than  he 
would  have  made  apparent. 

"/  don't  want  to  either,"  said  Rosey, 
gravely,  "  for  I've  had  a  strange  fancy  about 
it.  I  saw  once,  when  I  was  younger,  a 
picture  in  a  print  shop  in  Montgomery  Street 
that   haunted   me.      I   think   it  was  called 


*  The  Pirate.'  There  was  a  niunber  of  wicked- 
looking  sailors  lying  ai*ound  the  deck,  and 
coming  out  of  a  hatch  was  one  figure  with 
his  hands  on  the  deck  and  a  cutlass  in  hi^ 
mouth." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Renshaw. 

"  You  don't  understand.  He  was  horrid- 
looking,  not  at  all  like  you.  I  never  thought 
of  him  when  I  first  saw  you,  but  the  other 
day  I  thought  how,  dreadful  it  would  have 
l)een  if  some  one  like  him  and  not  like  you 
had  come  up  then.  That  made  me  nervous 
sometimes  of  being  alone.  1  think  father  is 
too.  He  often  goes  about  stealthily  at  night, 
as  if  he  was  watching  for  something." 

Renshaw's  face  gi*ew  suddenly  dark. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Sleight  had  always 
suspected  him,  and  set  spies  to  watch — or 
was  he  guilty  of  some  double  intrigue  1 

"  He  thinks,"  continued  Rosey  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  that  some  one  is  looking  around 
the  ship,  and  talks  of  setting  bear-traps.  I 
hope  you're  not  mad,  Mr.  Renshaw,"  she 
added,  suddenly  catching  sight  of  his  changed 
expression,  "at  my  foolishness  in  saying 
you  reminded  me  of  the  pirate.  I  meant 
nothing." 

"I  know  you're  incapable  of  meaning 
anything  but  good  to  anybody,"  Miss  Nott, 
"  perhaps  to  me  more  than  I  deserve,"  said 
Renshaw  with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling. 
"  I  wish — I  wish — you  would  do  me  a  favour. 
You  asked  me  one  just  now."  He  had  taken 
her  hand.  It  seemed  so  like  a  mere  illustra- 
tion of  his  earnestness,  that  she  did  not 
withdraw  it.  "  Your  father  tells  you  every- 
thing. If  he  has  any  offer  to  dispose  of  the 
ship,  will  you  write  to  me  at  once  before  any- 
thing is  concluded  1 "  He  winced  a  little — 
the  sentence  of  Sleight,  "  Wliat's  the  figure 
you  and  she  have  settled  upon  % "  flashed 
f»x*ross  his  mind.  He  scarcely  noticed  that 
Rosey  had  withdrawn  her  hand  coldly. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  speak  to  father, 
as  it  is  his  business.  Besides,  I  shall  not  bo 
here.     I  shall  be  at  the  Rjinch." 

"  But  you  said  you  didn't  want  to  go  ? " 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,"  said  Rosey  list- 
lessly.    "  I  shall  go  to-night." 

She  rose  as  if  to  indicate  that  the  inter- 
view was  ended.  With  an  overpowering 
instinct  that  his  whole  future  happiness 
depended  upon  his  next  act,  he  made  a  step 
towards  her,  with  eager  outstretched  hands. 
But  she  slightly  lifted  her  own  with  a  warn- 
ing gesture,  "I  hear  father  coming — yor 
will  have  a  chance  to  talk  business  with  him," 
she  said,  and  vanished  into  her  state-room. 

Bret  Haute. 
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glint  upon  liis  feathers  :  a.  lark  springs  up 
from  the  golden  furze-bushes  at  our  foet, 
that  fill  the  air  with  their  pungent  odour ; 
there  to  the  right  the  black  ashbuda 
have  just  expanded  into  the  green  lacy-look- 
ing things,  that  are  not  yet  leaves  :  further 
on  a  patch  of  deeper  red  tells  of  the  presence 
of  a  copper  beech :  a  silver  sheen  speaka  of  the 
aspen,  and  the  lady  of  the  wood — the  delicate 
birch — languidly  droops  and  sways  in  the 
gentle  wind,  while  the  larch  makes  quite  a 
vivid  emerald  spot  among  the  darker  firs  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  ;  and  beyond  the  wood 
a  blue  atmosphere  hangs  over  what  might 
well  be  an  enchanted  valley,  but  that  is 
really  a  sea  of  houses,  that  merges  soon 
indeed    into    the    vast    expanse   of    London 

Once  off  the  beaten  track,  once  away  froni 
the  railway  lines,  and  it  is  singular  to  note 
how  life  seems  to  remain  poised,  as  it  were, 
becoming  suddenly  a  mere  calm  existence. 
We  drive  on  for  miles  and  meet  no  human 
being,    and   we  come   upon    villages  where 


folks  have  never  troubled  themselves  to  see 
what  a  train  is  like,  content  with  hearing 
from  other  people  that  such  things  are. 

One  of  these  is  well  worth  the  pause  that 
we  make.  It  is  a  calm  place  enough,  the 
tiny  village  gardens  are  pictures  of  neatness, 
and  the  windows  are  embellished  by  a  curious 
deep  red-leaved  geranium  that  we  have  seen 
nowhere  else.  An  old  woman  smiles  at  as 
so  pleasantly,  we  are  emboldened  to  ask  for 
,  a  spray  of  the  flower,  and  we  obtain  it,  and 
a  pleasant  talk  at  the  same  time.  Is  it 
delightful  or  dreadful  to  know  that  except 
for  one  short  term  of  service  at  the  manor 
house  half  a  mile  away,  she  has  never  left 
even  the  cottage  at  the  door  of  which  she 
is  standing  1  Here  she  has  been  hmn,  here 
married,  and  from  here  sons  and  daughters 
have  gone  out  into  the  world,  some  called  by 
the  mysterious  voice  of  the  sea,  some  lost  in 
the  crowd,  some  returning  never  to  be  quite 
the.«ame  to  her  as  they  were  when  they  left 
their  quiet  Kentish  home. 

Far  away — quite  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  cluster  of  cottages  and  oast-houses  that 
form  the  village — stands  the  old  church, 
placed  as  are  so  many  of  the  south-country 
places  of  worship,  on  the  extreme  top  of  a 
steep  hill.  This  one  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  the  pilgrims,  and  was  used,  as  indeed  were 
they  all,  more  as  a  beacon  for  them  than  as 
a  resort  of  the  villagers  themselves.  Then 
in  the  church  a  priest  was  always  waiting  t« 
shrive  penitents,  or  to  help  them  on  their 
way  towards  the  distant  city  of  Canterbury, 
with  either  bread  and  wine  or  only  &  prayer : 
and  the  lamps  had  to  be  tended  and  the 
shrines  watched,  at  which  hung  the  votive 
offerings  of  those  few  who,  on  retnming, 
turned  aside  here  to  give  thanks  for  the 
mercies  that  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them. 

The  view  from  the  church  porch  is  well 
worth  the  climb  we  had  to  obtain  it :  we 
look   for  miles   and    miles  across  the   blue 
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weald  of  Kent,  the  cowl-shaped  oast-houses 
dot  the  scene  before  us,  and  the  tall  hop- 
poles  clustered  here  and  there,  with  the  pale 
thin  bine  beginning  to  climb  up  them  slowly, 
tell  their  own  tale  of  the  county  in  which 
we  are,  while  acres  after  acres  of  low-growing 
currant  bushes,  and  orchard  after  orchard, 
with  the  delicate  flush  of  the  apple^bloom 
turning  the  land  into  a  rpsy  cloud ;  and  field 
after  field  of  Kentish  cob-trees  in  their  fine 
fresh  clothes,  seem  to  insinuate  that  if  we 
are  all  made  teetotallers  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, yet  Kent  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  have  other  trades  beside  that  of  hop- 
growing  on  which  to  depend. 

Often  in  these  tiny  villages  it  is  quite  easy 
to  trace  the  different  races  of  men,  the  divers 
habits  and  customs  that  signalised  each  epoch 
in  their  history  ;  and  it  requires  but  small 
imagination  to  see  first  the  low  group  of  mud 
huts  of  the  British,  then  the  Norman  neat- 
ness indicated  by  a  larger  expanse  of  ground 
and  a  more  regular  placing  of  the  cottages, 
then  the  rise  of  the  church,  and  finally,  the 
building  up  of  a  great  manor  house  in  Henry 
VIII's  time,  when  doubtless  much  of  this 
fair  land  was  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  the  priests  and  given  to  one  of  those 
nobles  who  continued  there  for  years  and 
years.  Yet  time  brings  its  own  revenges, 
and  in  our  village  at  least,  piece  after  piece  of 
the  stolen  goods  has  slipped  through  the  fin- 
gers that  grasped  them,  and  gone  into  others, 
less  worthy  of  them  perchance,  or  more  so, 
for  who  can  know  1  And  now  all.  that  remains 
to  the  original  owner  of  the  manor  is  a 
comer  in  an  overflowing  vault,  about  the 
possession  of  which  he  has  even  had  slight  dis- 
putes already,  regardless  that  it  matters  little 
to  our  bones  where  they  are  laid  at  last. 

Here  it  is  easy  too  to  trace  out  more 
history,  for  here  is  the  old  castle,  by  which 
doubtless  all  the  country  side  was  once 
crowned ;  and  from  whence  the  villages  were 
fed  by  new  blood.  Our  village  is  for  example 
about  six  miles  away,  and  it  requires  small 
imagination  to  see  behhid  the  frowning  castle- 
gate  the  cherry-cheeked  maids  of  Kent 
standing  with  their  chickens  or  their  fruit 
for  sale,  and  exchanging  shy  glances  with  the 
men-at-arms,  as  they  lounged  over  the  battle- 
ments and  listened  to  the  chaffering  that 
went  on  beneath  them.  Even  now  the  castle 
is  a  very  perfect  place  ;  it  is  aside  from  the 
street  through  which  the  narrow  little  Med- 
way  runs  on  its  way  to  Rochester,  past  the  old 
Roman  pottery  works,  laying  bare  at  times 
great  pieces  of  vases  and  cups  made  there 
in  those  venerable  days,  and  when  we  enter 
the  closely  guarded  door  and  find  ourselves 


in  the  inclosure,  we  gaze  at  the  castle,  half 
expecting  to  see  men  in  armour,  and  the 
demure  damsels  of  which  we  have  read. 

Two  or  three  towers  of  Tunbridge  Castle 
are  yet  as  i>erfect  as  of  old,  and  are  filled 
with  the  hum  of  boyish  voices,  for  this  grim 
old  tower  is  now  a  school,  and  there  is  quite  a 
delightful  walk  among  the  ruins  of  the  keep. 
Here  periwinkles  with  their  slatey  blue  flow- 
ers, and  sage-green  foliage,  closely-growing 
primroses  and  dog  violets  spring  up  in  pro- 
fusion, and  hairy  fronds  of  ferns  begin  to 
peep  out,  looking  like  the  crosier  of  some 
fairy  bishop — if  in  faii-yJand  bishops  are  a 
possibility.  From  the  keep  we  look  across 
the  beautifully-kept  garden,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  .ugly  town  that  is  far  too 
modern  to  please  us  in  the  very  least.  But 
in  Tunbridge  Wells,  eight  miles  farther  on,  we 
find  ourselves  in  something  very  nearly  akin 
to  Paradise.  We  forget  that  it  is  essentially 
a  modern  place,  that  little  more  than  200 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  house  here  ;  that 
when  Henrietta  Maria  came  in  1630  to  re- 
establish her  health  after  the  birth  of  Prince 
Charles,  she  and  her  suite  dwelt  in  tents ;  that 
only  ten  years  after  there  was  built  a  couple 
of  places  called  the  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
coffee-houses  ;  and  that  the  delightful  walks 
were  made  in  1638,  when  the  Pantiles  were 
first  thought  of  or  indicated ;  and  in  com- 
panionship with  first  of  all  John  Evelyn, 
and  afterwards  with  the  good  company  of  the 
Virginians,  we  are  at  once  quite  oblivious  of 
the  present  day. 

Still,  naturally  lovely  as  Tunbridge  Wells 
is,  with  its  spreading  commons,  its  mar- 
vellously fine  air,  and  its  trees  and  wide 
views,  the  country  round  is  even  finer  still, 
and  has  within  reach  several  of  those  won- 
derful castles  and  clustering  villages  that 
suggest  prosperity  flowing  from  the  doors  of 
the  big  house,  and  tell  their  own  story  of 
the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth. 

Penshurst  is  not  far  distant,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  drive  along  the  ridge  of  hills, 
and  gaze  down  into  the  weald,  and  across  the 
wondrous  tree  tops,  that  are  truly  more  fer- 
tile, more  beautiful  than  any  other  trees ;  and 
finally  to  reach  the  town,  where  instinctively 
we  think  of  Warwick,  and  discover  we  are 
looking  at  the  "  bear  and  ragged  staff  "  badge 
that  is  on  so  many  of  the  houses  there.  But 
nowhere  in  or  near  Warwick  is  there  such  a 
wonderful  entrance  to  a  churchyard  as  there 
is  here ;  across  the  entrance  is  built  a  house 
supported  on  old  oaken  beams,  on  the  side  of 
which  is  painted  "  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in 
hope,"  while  people  Live  there,  and  look  out 
perpetually  on  slowly  swaying  yew-branches, 
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It  was  alone  n-orth  «  jm  ii  tiey  to  reM  i  wliile 
in  that  delightful  old-world  spot ;  through 
the  square  opening  thnt  vraa  the  lych-gate 
we  could  see  the  bright  broad  meadows  and 
tlie  quaint  village  well,  and  in  the  churchyard 
itself  (were  we  wearied  hy  meditation)  there 
was  enough  of  bird  life  to  interest  us  and 
keep  aa  occupied  for  some  time.  For  the  swifts 
had  come,  and  wei-e  swooping  and  darting 
i-ound  the  chui'ch -tower,  and  a  starling  w«« 
learning  to  sing,  or  rather  endeavouring  to 
learn  to  sing,  from  a  thrush  near  by,  in  a 
Inanner  that  speiLks  nmch  for  the  [latience 
and  imitativeneas  of  these  small  memhei-s  of 
our  English  bird-world.  He  would  give  vent 
to  a  harsh  note,  and  would  pause  with  his 
head  on  one  side  to  listen  to  the  thrush  who 
was  singing  in  the  happy  elfortless  manner 
in  which  our  birds  sing ;  then  he  would  try 
again,  time  after  time,  and  was  producing 
quite  a  respectable  note  for  half  a  second, 
when  another  starling  came  up,  who  was 
iloubtless  his  wife,  and  i-ecalled  him  to  his 
duties,  and  we  very  soon  saw  him  foraging  for 
worms  on  a  gi-ave,  fimilly  flying  off  with  his 
heak  full,  and  squeezing  himself  almost  flat, 
as  he  entered  a  pin-prick-looking  hole  in  the 
tiles  of  one  of  the  houses,  where  doubtless  he 
had  a  fine  and  promising  family. 

Close  to  the  churchyard  a  goldfinch  had 


put  its  nest  in  an  old  disused  letter-boi:, 
wiiei-e  we  trust  it  may  remain  undiscovered 
iintil  all  the  eggs  are  hatched,  for  owing  to 
the  ubiquitous  birdcat4.-her,  this,  the  most 
t)eautiful  of  our  small  biiyts,  is  being  rapidlv 
pxtei-minated  from  our  woods  and  fields, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  him  no  more.  Then  a 
solemn  jackdaw  or  two  croaking  their  saintly 
self-satisfied  croak,  passed  hy  slowly  and 
quietly,  and  made  us  look  a  little  more  closely 
at  the  place  round  us,  and  think  less  of  our 
fascinating  friends  the  birds. 

The  church  does  not  look  equal  to  its 
suri-oun dings,  and  is  not  neai-ly  so  old  as  the 
burial  place  by  which  it  is  bounded ;  here 
venerable  gi-aves  lie  closely  together  over- 
shaded  hy  old  yews,  the  fellows  to  which  grew 
in  Penshurst  Place  gardens,  and  have  doubt- 
less gazed  at  Sir  PlaUp  Sydney  as  he 
wandered  there  dreaming  high  j>oetic  dreams, 
and  tliinking  thoughts  tliat  have  come  down 
to  \is  through  all  these  generations. 

It  is  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away  from 
Fenshurst  with  its  noble  house  full  of 
historical  associations,  and  turn  our  faces 
elsewhei-e.     But  we  do  not  leave  all  interest 
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behind  ur,  for  every  inch  of  our  way  seeinri 
to  have  its  own  particular  chartn.  IndepU 
Kent  and  Sussex,  which  are  almost  one,  sc> 
alike  are  they  where  they  join,  appear  to  be 
like  the  field-comers,  which,  if  they  will  do 
nothing  else  will  grow  hop-poles,  and  no  inch 
of  the  ground  is  barren  of  something  that 
must  interest  those  who  pass  by. 

Travelling  slowly  as  we  ti-avel  we  do  not 
lose  much.  Here  we  come  upon  a  c{iiaiiit 
clump  of    houses   each  with    its   brooni-like 


with  the  calm  cows  waiting  to  be  milked,  an<l 
the  cocks  and  hens  regai'dlexs  of    daylight 
meditating  retiring  betimes,  and  cogitating 
as  most  animals  seem  to  cogttat«  and  take 
counsel    together,   as    to  the   best    way  to 
arrive  at  their  destination,  then  finaUy,  after 
much  parleying,  discovering  that  after  all  the 
old  way  is  the  best,  and  that  they  will  go  uj) 
the  granary  steps  or  in   at  the  fowl-house 
door,  exactly  as  they  have  done  since  they 
were  born,  or  ua  they  will  do  until  they  die. 
Then  we  pass  away  from  the  farm- 
steads with  their  wealth  of   animal 
'         life,  and  get  into  (jutte  narrow  lanes; 
'         hi-re    was     a    cleareil-out    copse,    the 
»hite  tree  stumps   looking  strangely 
■  lut    of    place    among    the   luxuiiant 
lluwers,  and  under  the  tall  trees  in 
jII  the  gloiv  iif  their  summer  dress; 

;,iiil    .-.r^ifii'li.-iiiMtli    ii     lii'ilye,    whei-C 
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wisp  of  withes  tied  round  a  stift  stick  that 
serves  as  a  sort  of  pi-imitive  scraper  to  remove 
the  mud,  that  reminds  us  of  King  Henry's 
difficulties  with  the  road.  Or  there  we 
stumble  on  a  small  farmstead,  where,  content 
with  little,  each  corner  is  utilised  by  the 
owner,  who  is  a  small  hop  grower,  or  a  fruit 
grower,  or  a  dairy  farmer,  or  all  these,  just 
MH  opportunity  and  the  laud  serve  him  and 
his  purposes.  Each  of  these  places  in  a 
picture  in  itself ;  each  with  its  farm  yard. 


her  nest,  wei'e  three  old  laboui'ers,  each  with 
a  great  lump  of  bread,  and  a  knife  in  his 
hands,  a  piece  of  fat  bacon  being  occa- 
sionally applied  to  as  a  relish  for  the  bread. 
All  wei-e  in  actual  smock-frocks  and  red  ties, 
anil  were  gazing  aimlessly  in  front  of  them 
while  they  ate.  They  might  have  been  three 
rustics  stepped  straight  out  of  the  pages  of 
Farjhmt  tfie  Madding  Crowd  ;  but  alas  !  they 
contented  themselves  with  beiug  a  study  for 
un  artist,  and  had  not  Iialf  ah  much  to  say  to 
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us  as  the  lovely  elm  trees  under  which  they 
sat ;  or  the  gamekeeper's  cottage  near  by, 
where  was  a  true  gamekeeper's  tree  thick 
with  the  murdered  corpse  of  many  a  blue- 
winged  jay,  sly  stoat,  or  even  that  harmless 
marauder,  the  red-coated  squirrel. 

However,  they  knew  the  way  to  Sandhurst, 
and  that  was  more  than  we  (fid,  so  we  could 
not  afford  simply  to  regard  them  as  pieces 
of  still  life,  and,  following  their  directions, 
we  went  on  and  on  through  peaceful  deep 
lanes,  past  rich  sweeping  field  or  closely 
planted  hop  garden  until  we  came  to  the 
place  where  we  would  be. 

There  the  church  was  once  more  perched 
on  the  extreme  top  of  a  hill,  and  was  to  be 
reached  by  one  of  those  delightful  and  fas- 
cinating field-paths  that  are  so  full  of  interest, 
of  melancholy  or  of  joyful  thoughts. 

Here  we  could  see  the  blue-green  wheat 
just  becoming  long  enough  to  wave  in  the 
wind;  and  as  we  paused  for  a  moment  in 
the  steep  ascent  to  sit  on  a  crooked-backed 
stile  that  seemed  bent  into  a  comfortable 
angle  by  generations  of  folks  who  must 
have  rested  there,  the  whole  village  life 
seemed  to  unfold  itself  to  us,  and  for  a 
while,  at  least,  we  felt  one  with  them. 

Resting  there,  and  listening  to  the  boys 
as  they  keep  off  the  birds  from  the  fields,  to 
the  mingled  song  of  the  birds,  the  cry  of  the 
sheep  to  their  lambs,  and  the  voices  of  the 
children,  it  seems  that  it  were  well  to  go 
no  farther.  Yet  life  that  never  will  stand 
still,  that  hurries  on  spring  after  summer, 
summer  after  winter,  and  our  lives  away  to 
make  room  for  others,  appears  to  touch  us 
on  the  shoulder  and  point  forward. 

And  we  are  not  loth  to  go,  for  forward 
means  another  of  those  narrow  paths.  So 
narrow,  so  winding,  so  hidden  here  and  there 
by  small  plantations,  and  queer  twists  and 
turns  that  we  go  on  and  on,  sure  that  the  path 
must  lead  somewhere,  yet  quite  ignorant  as  to 
where  it  will  ultimately  take  us. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  the  way  that 
we  cannot  resist,  and  we  feel  drawn  on  and 
on,  much  as  one  is  drawn  sometimes  to  the 
sea,  without  really  knowing  anything  save 
that  something  is  irresistibly  attracting  us  ; 
presently  the  path  takes  us  into  a  wide  green 
field,  then  past  some  oast-houses,  and  then 
we  come  suddenly  on  a  sight  that  explains 
why  we  were  impelled  so  mysteriously,  so 
forcibly  forward. 

Yet  it  is  almost  indescribable,  for  lo,  and 
behold,  we  had  come  upon  an  enchanted 
castle,  lying  in  a  hollow,  and  looking  as  if 
it  had  been  untouched  since  the  day  it  was 
made  ;  all  around  it  swept  away  the  gracious 


lines  and  curves  of  the  wondrous  downs ; 
beyond  it  was  a  wood,  just  in  its  prime,  with 
the  plume-like  chestnut  trees  standing  solid 
and  dense  against  the  lighter  foliage  of  the 
elms  and  beeches,  and  below  the  walls  that 
appeai^ed  rising  ghost-like  from  the  water,  lay 
a  broad  moat,  within  which  the  water-lily 
leaves  were  just  rising  too  from  their  winter 
sleep,  to  cover  with  their  green  pink-lined 
broad  foliage,  the  whole  width  of  the 
moat. 

The  silence  was  intense.  There  was  not  a 
soul  in  sight,  a  faint  mist  crept  about  the 
battlements,  and  appeared  like  ghosts ;  we 
hardly  dare  approach,  yet  we  descended  after 
all,  feeling  as  if  we  were  sleep-walking,  yet 
unwilling  to  lose  the  first  impression. 

That  this  place  was  real,  and  not  imagi- 
nary is  soon  discovered  when  we  enter 
beneath  the  portcullis  over  the  bridge  that 
no  longer  draws  but  is  stationary,  for  like 
most  .other  of  these  castles,  Bodiam  is  nothing 
but  a  shell. 

It  has  little  known  history  either,  but  is 
full  of  dreams  and  ideas  for  those  who  like 
to  ponder  on  the  millions  of  human  beings 
to  whom  places  like  unto  this  have  been 
homes — have  been  shelters  in  perilous  times, 
or  fortresses  to  be  attacked  and  humbled,  or 
else  to  die  for  and  save.  Life  seems  cruel 
and  remorseless  to  us,  standing  here  in 
Bodiam,  and  listening  to  the  soft  lap  of  the 
water*  round  the  castle,  and  the  distant 
voices  of  the  children ;  there  is  nothing  after 
all  but  a  shell ;  and  time  goes  on,  bearing 
with  it  aU  that  we  do,  or  are,  or  suffer,  and 
finally  puts  out  our  light  for  us,  without 
asking  civilly  if  we  are  ready  for  bed. 

Sit  here  then  on  this  bench,  ready  for  tea- 
parties  and  school  children,  and  say  if  you  do 
not  feel  it  too.  There,  on  the  battlements, 
great  ladies  have  watched  for  their  husbands 
returning  over  the  downs  from  bloody  fights, 
the  very  names  of  which  are  forgotten.  In 
yonder  rooms  the  twin  tragedies  of  birth  and 
death  have  been  enacted,  yet  nothing  now 
remains  of  any  of  the  actors;  not  even  a 
crumbling  bone,  or  a  horribly  grinning  skull, 
the  very  mockery  and  madness  of  the  face 
that  once  made  or  marred  the  lives  of  men 
or  women.  Beneath  the  trees  lovers  have 
walked  or  perchance  watched  the  moonlight 
on  the  moat,  thankful  at  heart  for  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  that  surrounded  them. 

It  is  impossible  te  go  much  about  our 
England  without  these  thoughts  as  com- 
panions ;  the  peaceful  villages  have  each  their 
tragedies,  that  are  as  real  and  dreadful  as 
those  that  are  world-known,  and  shake  the 
universe.     Here  is  a  house  desolate  because 


London  has  cliiiiiieii  urio 

Tirtim  ;  tbere  desolation 

with  only  a, 

rhorcliyard  to  ahowtliut  lifi' 

once   ran    on    golden    feet. 

There  lovers  meet  and  part 

angdl;.       A   divided   road    makes    oU    the 

difference  in  their  lives,  there  is  no  looking 

back.     Neither  sees  the  hesitating  footsteps, 

the  slow  walk ;  the  hedge  is  between,  and 

tn-o  lives  are  spoiled,  and  misunderstanding, 

aad  death,  and  division  seem  as  busy  or  busier 

than  in  great  cities. 

Yet  there  is  more  peace  and  more  pleasure 
in  onr  real  villages  than  is  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

Picture  after  picture  passes  before  our 
eyea  ;  lovely  gardens  heavy  with  scent,  har- 
monious with  the  sound  of  bees  ;  woods  each 
filled  with  its  bird  and  insect  hfe  that  takes 
a  lifetime  to  understand.  Wide  moors  and 
great  expanse  of  shingled  beach,  with  the 
homed  poppy ;  foxgloves  and  holly  and  rose- 
bushes   springing    contentedly    out    of    the 


Then  we  hear  the  sea,  we  watch  the  great 
dim  shore  over  which  a  haze  seems  always 
to  hang  :  we  note  the  marshes,  and  we  are 
suddenly  in  au  inland  fishiug-town  with  the 
sea  gradually  creeping  away,  until  the  very 
place  seems  ridiculous ;  clinging  as  it  does  to 
a  cliff,  beneath  which,  instead  of  white  break- 
en,  the  peaceful  marshes  stretch  away  for  a 
couple  of  miles  or  more  or  lees,  and  are  dotted 
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over  with  the  long-haired  sheep,  whose  £eece 
adhering  here  or  to  sundry  bushes  or  bars, 
is  gathered  by  women  who  creep  about  the 
marshes,  picking  it  up  with  the  aid  of  a  long 
stick  with  a  comb  at  the  end,  and  putting  it 
into  a  deep  pocket  that  hangs  in  front  of 

In  Rye  itself  there  is  naturally  much  of 
historical  interest ;  but  we  liave  only  to  do 
with  its  picturesque  position.  It  is  singularly 
un-English  with  its  clinging  red  houses,  its 
groups  of  fisher-folk  and  its  boats  close  up 
to  the  bridges,  brought  there  by  a  narrow 
channel  that  is  all  that  remains  of  its  former 
wide  approach ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  turn 
from  its  old  bar  that  frowns  upon  us  much 
as  it  did  in  the  days  when  it  was  required 
for  defence,  even  though  we  are  bound  for  a 
sight  of  Winchelsea. 

Here  is  indeed  the  city  of  the  dead.  Far 
away  on  the  marshes  is  a  curious  castle. 
loolung  more  like  a  sand-heap  dug  by  chil- 
dren than  a  possible  habitation  for  royalty, 
and  beyond  that  once  more,  brown  sails, 
slipping  softly  along,  tell  us  that  the  sea  is 
heaving  to  and  fro  out  yonder,  and  gradually 
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tui'iiiug  aivay  from  the  place  it  once  impetu- 
ously wooed,  kissing  the  feet  of  the  castle,  oi' 
earlier  still  tossing  impatiently  iit  the  ba«e 
of  the  town  itself. 

It  is  ghostly  indeed  to  look  fi-om  tlie  inn 
windows  on  the  great  church,  almost  entirely 
in  ruina  that  stands  just  before  them.  This 
tellH  its  own  stoiy  of  the  constant  inroads  of 
the  French  ;  that  were  so  constant,  and 
were  invariably  repulsed,  after  great  damage 
and  loss  of  life,  that  history  takes  small 
notice  of  them,  yet  Winchelsea  itself  is  full 
of  legends,  full  of  vanished  graves,  in  which 
Fi-ench  and  English  soldiers  lie  together  just 
as  they  were  found  after  the  fights. 

In  the  chui'chyard  sheep  are  feeding,  while 


because  every  one  knows  it  so  well,  and  we 
are  soon  somehow  on  the  top  of  Beacliy 
Head,  with  the  beautiful  sea  lying  undei'- 
iieath  it.  its  lovely  breast  rising  and  falling 
rhythmically  to  the  sound  of  the  wind  across 
the  land. 

There  is  no  longing  on  earth  like  that  that 
pervades  the  heai-t  of  one  who  once  loving 
the  sea,  has  perforce  to  remain  out  of  sight 
awl  sound  of  the  most  perfect  creation  in  the 


It  is  like  an  invisible  liand  tugging  at 
one's  heart-strings.  Sometimes  the  far-away 
sound  of  London  suggests  the  gi'ound  sea, 
sometimes  a  whiff  of  sea- weed  perforce 
brings  back  the  memory  of  the  wide  warcK 


the  mist  fi-om  the  sea  creeps  up  and  up,  as  if 
the  sea  itself  were  anxious  to  look  once  more 
on  the  place  it  knew  so  well.  Night  comes 
on,  and  we  realise  that  our  habitation  for 
the  night  is  entirely  made  of  wood ;  wooden 
walls  and  ceiling,  all  painted  white  and  blue, 
and  without  a  bedroom  tii^place  in  all  the 
house,  so  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  out 
the  foggy  chill  that  penetrates  everywhere, 
and  renders  life,  even  m  the  spring,  a  burden 
and  despair  for  the  time. 

Then  our  panorama  shifts  once  more.  A 
castle,  with  red  Roman  bricks  in  its  walls, 
useless,  empty,  yet  full  of  the  never-dying 
past,  greets  us  at  Pevensey.  We  leave 
Battle,   because  we   know   it   so  well,  and 


sea-guil  cry  ;  we  see  the  great  brown  weeds 
on  the  shore,  and  then  we  wake  :  we  are  fai- 
inland,  and  it  is  only  that  we  or  some  one  else 
has  turned  out  a  l>it  of  the  weed  we  gathered, 
ages  ago  it  seems  to  ns,  at  Swanage,  or  some 
such  quiet  well-loved  place  as  that. 

Then,  too,  what  moods  has  the  great 
iN-ean.  Tliere  is  the  quiet,  pathetic  mood,  all 
nature  is  shrouded  in  grey ;  the  brown  sand 
merges  into  the  sea,  that  heaves  out  of  the 
fog  suddenly  and  then  retreats  again  :  it  laps 
the  shore  softly,  everything  smells  strongly 
of  the  waves  :  a  band  is  playing  somewhere 
pathetic  airs;  everything  is  dreamlike,  all 
is  distant.  Then  the  wind  gets  up  swiftly  j 
the  mist  hurries  away,  shrouding  itself  in  it« 
long  pale  veil  :  great  clouds  climb  over  the 
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hills  and  are  driven  rapidly  along ;  strange 
gaahes,  blood-stained  or  HafEron-lined,  come  on 
the  horizon :  the  waves  roar,  and  a  vast 
storm  rides  graadJy  over  the  raging  and 
marveUouB  deep.  Swift  morning  rises,  a 
great  calm  comes,  it  is  summer  ;  butterflies 
skim  the  gentle  blue  waves,  then  dart 
inland,  as  if  afraid  of  falling  victims  to  the 
syren  ;  sea-gulls  float  gently  np  and  down  on 


e  er  before  1  ad  the  sea  appeared  so  wonder- 
tul.  All  lound  us  weie  the  sounds  we  loved  ; 
sea-gulls  deep  in   the   occupation    of  their 

household-matters,  were  circling  about,  below 
the  cliff,  whisking  to  and  fro ;  or  darting 
away  inland,  following  the  plough  out  yonder, 
that,  drawn  by  six  sturdy  oxen,  went  slowly 
to  and  fro  over  the  land  ;  and  disputing  with 
the  rooks  and  jackdaws  for  the  worms  that 
turned  up.  A  lark  was  singing  in  mid-air 
like  an  ethereal  spirit,  and  yet  more  distant 
again  we  could  hear  the  pee-wits,  and  a  far- 
away bark  of  a  dog  told  us  of  the  sheep  we 
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could  hear  but  not  see.  Just  below,  too, 
were  the  motionless  tug-boats,  resting  quietly, 
and  waiting  for  homeward  bound  vessels, 
that  they  could  bring  in  safely  through  the 
perilous  passage  before  them,  while  a  raven 
passed  us,  with  its  voice  of  ill  omen 
hailed  by  us  for  once,  as  this  proved  the 
coastguard's  story  true,  when  he  told  us  of 
their  breeding  places  in  the  cliff,  so  cunning- 
ly arranged  that  not  even  the  most  adven- 
turous egg-gatherer  can  be  tempted  to  go 
over  the  cliff  and  secure  the  prize.  When 
these  birds  have  hatched,  the  coastguard 
declared,  he  had  seen  the  old  ones  lead  their 
families  inland,  beating  them  aivay,  as  a  hen 
beats  off  her  chickens,  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  fend  for  themselves,  and  thus 
getting  rid  of  their  incumbrances  in  a  manner 
that  should  reconmiend  itself  to  those  parents 
who  are  perpetually  inquiring  what  they 
shall  do  with  their  sons.  Then  too,  solitary 
specimens  of  the  red-legged  chough  have 
been  seen  about,  where  legend  declares  that 
they  breed  even  in  these  days  of  ruthless 
egg-hunters  and  bird-catchers. 

To  our  left,  men  are  busily  engaged  in 
digging  up  flints,  one  sifting  away  the  earth 
as  if  he  were  a  gold-seeker,  while  another, 
seated  behind  a  bundle  put  up  as  a  shelter 
from  the  wind,  is  consuming  his  luncheon 
slowly,  and  gazing  at  the  rest  of  the  party 
that  are  digging  the  ground,  or  picking  out 
the  bigger  stones,  caring  little  except  for 
their  occupation. 

Then  the  sea-mist  begins  to  climb  up  the 
vast  chines,  it  fills  the  wide  natural  amphi- 
theatre, made  by  the  sweeping  hollows  in 
the  retreating  hOls,  it  hides  the  lighthouse, 
beneath  which  are  scooped  out  caves,  where 
an  old-world  clergyman  used  to  retreat  from 
his  wife's  tongue,  and  where  he  made  steps 
down  to  the  shore,  in  hopes  that  wrecked 
sailors  might  use  thenv  and  find  refuge  by 
their  aid  from  an  enetaiy  as  great  as  his 
better-half's  eloquence  was  to  him  ;  and  we 
turn  away,  going  down  the  steep  incline  into 
Eastbourne,  marvelling  at  the  ugliness  and 
newness  of  this  favourite  sea-side  retreat. 

No  one  can  know  the  sea  or  have  any 
fellowship  with  it  who  goes  to  the  fashionable 
watering  places  at  a  fashionable  time.  Essen- 
tially the  occasion  to  learn  the  "  mighty 
monster's"  secrets  is  when  no  one  else  is 
there.  The  sea  that  has  so  much  to  tell  a 
solitary  wanderer  on  his  shores  has  nothing 
to  say  to  the  individual  who  goes  there  in 
August  and  September,  because  every  one 
else  he  knows  does  so  too.  Then  the  sea  is 
only  perfect  to  the  children  !  they  understand 
and  love  him,  he  is  a  fine  playfellow  and 


shows  his  best  face  to  them :  but  he  is 
monotonous  or  speechless  to  those  who  have 
as  little  in  common  with  him  as  he  has  with 
them. 

It  is  sad  to  pause  on  our  last  hill-top  and 
give  him  our  farewell  look.  How  we  love 
him  !  for  has  he  not  been  our  friend  when 
all  the  world  seemed  false?  Has  he  not 
soothed  us  in  sorrow,  comforted  us  when 
winter  walked  -  the  earth  and  all  seemed 
frozen  and  dead?  and  in  early  spring  how 
grand  did  he  appear  gambolling  in  the 
sunshine  and  laughing  as  it  seemed  to  us 
beneath  the  exultant  north-west  wind.  Time 
goes  on,  alas !  and  we  go  with  him.  The 
country,  beautiful  as  it  is  under  the  sudden 
rush  of  sunshine  that  brought  spring  as  it 
were  in  a  moment  looks  tame  after  the  sea ; 
yet  we  strive  to  forget  him.  Expanse  after 
expanse  of  yellow  kingcups  to  whom  the 
cuckoo  flowers  were  curtseying  in  the 
breeze,  made  the  earth  look  lie  a  new  field 
of  the  cloth  of  gold.  The  oak  is  golden  too, 
and  while  the  l&burnums  wave,  "dropping 
golden  wells  of  fire,"  it  is  like  the  morning 
of  the  golden  age,  and  the  world  is  very 
fair  indeed. 

And  from  nowhere  looketh  it  so  fair  as 
from  the  ramparts  of  Lewes  Castle.  Here 
it  was  possible  to  see  exactly  how  far  the 
spring  had  come.  We  could  look  over  the 
rolling  masses  of  open  down  realising  the 
great  battle  fought  here,  to  engage  in  w^hich 
Prince  Edward  went  out  from  yonder  very 
gate,  while  Simon  de  Montfort  waited  for 
him  on  Mount  Harry,  and  conquered  him  in 
a  fight  that  may  have  altered  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere and  future  of  this  part  of  England. 
And  we  could  see  the  wonderful  blue  dis- 
tances that  seem  so  utterly  unlike  nature 
in  Linnell's  pictures;  but  are  essentially 
nature  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  Here  it  were 
well  to  pause  and  consider  how  every  county 
seems  to  havB  a  coloured  atmosphere  that  is 
all  its  own,  and  that  makes  it  as  distinct  in 
life  as  it  is  on  the  map  from  its  pink  or  yellow 
neighbour.  Thus  while  a  purple  grey  is 
essentially  the  colour  we  should  ascribe  to 
Dorsetshire,  blue  should  colour  Sussex  and 
parts  of  Surrey ;  brown,  Middlesex  ;  green, 
Kent ;  yellow  the  reed  marshes,  and  so  on, 
just  changing  the  tint  or  hue  to  deeper  or 
paler,  or  altogether,  until  the  whole  set  of 
shires  had  its  own  peculiar  colour. 

NaturaHy  soil  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  explain  it  how  you  wish,  the 
fact  remains  the  same,  and  is  to  be  appreci- 
ated by  any  one  who  may  have  a  keen  sense  of 
colour,  and,  who  standing  on  a  height  and 
looking   appreciatingly   over  the   spreading 
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landscape,  discovers  for  himself    that  what 
we  have  said  b  true. 

In  Lewes  Castle  the  blue  distances  of 
Sussex  are  surely  to  he  found  at  their  best, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  place  is  mach  of 
interest.  The  past  is  represented  by  a  vene- 
rable spinning-wheel,  sundry  incongruous 
skulls  and  bits  of  tapestry,  ancient  coracles, 
old  guns  dug  up  out  of  Newhaven  harbour, 
relics  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  are  all 
to  be  found  in  the  Castle  itself ;  while  the 
present  is  represented  by  the  rookery,  into 
which  we  can  look  straight  down  in  the 
easiest  manner  possible,  thus  fully  investi- 
gating the  home  arrangements  of  the  birds 
theniselvw.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  look 
down  through  tree  tops  into  birds'  nests,  it 


gives  us  a  most  superior  feeling,  and  we  can- 
not determine  which  is  pleasanter,  to  look 
up  through  the  circling  branches  or  down 
through  green  waves  of  leaver,  for  the 
effect  of  eaeh  is  beautiful,  each  surprising, 
and  befoi-e  we  leave  we  leai-n  that  the  rooks 
stand  sentinel  over  their  wives  as  they  tend 
the  little  ones,  keeping  them  up  to  their 
work  in  a  manner  that  suggests  that  women^s 
rights  are  as  yet  but  little  understood  in 
rookland. 

It  is  with  a  vague  dreamlike  feeling  that 
we  stand  beside  the  tomb  of  the  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  see  the  two 
small  trunk-like  coffins  that  once  held  her 
remains  and  those  of  her  husband,  discovered 
when   the  railway   that    shakes  the  castle 
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somewhat  perilously,  cut  through  the  abbey 
grounds,  and  turned  out  the  elaborately 
chased  stone  that  had  once  indicated  their 
resting-place.  It  is  so  amazing  to  see  how 
things  that  can  be  made,  last  on  while  we  go. 
We  may  build  a  house  and  die  therein,  but  it 
does  not  fall  when  its  creator  does  ;  somebody 
else  sleeps  in  our  bed,  the  daily  paper  comes 
much  the  same,  the  black  wears  out,  we  are 
forgotten,  and  here  is  the  tomb,  here  the 
coffins  without  even  so  much  as  a  bone,  or  a 
pinch  of  dust  left  to  remind  us  of  the 
human  creature  who  was  bom  and  died  and 
disappeared  with  the  epoch  of  history  that 
produced  her.  It  is  better  to  leave  this 
charnel-house  full  of  a  moulded  and  dead  past, 
and  go  away  out  again  into  the  open  country, 
though  it  were  well  not  to  be  very  hungry 
on  the  expedition,  for  here  we  come  upon 
evidences  of  the  coaching  times,  that  remind 
us  that  those  pleasant  slow-going  days  are 
vanished,  as  indeed  seems  all  else. 

"We  drive  up  to  an  imposing  inn  with  a 
great  coat  of  arms  swinging  on  a  gibbet-like 
erection  in  front  of  the  house;  the  stable 
gates  are  off  their  hinges,  the  stables  are 
falling  down,  it  is  the  city  of  the  dead  : 
great  rooms  stand  empty,  neither  we  nor  our 
horses  are  wanted  there;  the  butcher  is 
seven  miles  off,  and  will  not  be  here  before 
to-moiTOw ;  the  licence  is  only  kept  up  for 
the  tithe  dinner,  and  the  squire's  very  occa- 
sional use,  and  an  aged  retainer  crooning 
over  the  fire  has  nothing  to  give  us,  and 
is  much  relieved  when  we  turn  away  to 
pursue  our  journey. 

Contrast  indeed  to  the  days  when  the  coach 
clattered  up  here  and  changed  horses  for 
Brighton.  Fancy  the  cheery  light  flashing  out 
into  the  gloom,  the  bustle  of  ostlei-s,  the  rush 
of  chambermaids,  the  warm  odours  of  beef 
and  soup  :  and  now  all  this  is  vanished  and 
nothing  remains,  save  an  old  woman's  shak- 
ing hand  locking  and  barring  the  door,  a 
single  candle-light  glimmering  as  she  moves 
from  room  to  room,  and  the  rest,  ghosts,  and 
winds  that  sigh  and  moan  through  the  space 
that  is  all  too  great  to  hold  even  the  crowds 
of  spirits  that  must  wander  here. 

More  evidences  of  the  past  ai'e  found  in 
the  forest  land  through  which  we  are  pre- 
sently wandering,  an  immense  elm  or  oak 
suddenly  appearing  when  least  expected,  a 
wide  stretch  of  moor  with  trees  in  the 
distance,  or  oftener  yet  an  inclosed  space  tells 
us  of  the  times  when  the  great  trees  were  not 
solitary,  and  when  this  was  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  royal  personages.  That  time  has 
vanished,  and  even  as  far  from  London  as  is 
Ashdown  Forest,  "  eligible  residences "  and 


rich  men's  parks  are  engrossing  the  forest, 
and  changing  the  appearance  of  the  face  of 
the  land. 

But  as  yet  there  is  left  for  those  who 
care  for  such  things  curiously  unexpected 
ponds :  with  close  growing  reedy  borders, 
where  wild  and  rare  birds  are  often  seen 
disporting  themselves  :  where  a  wary  eye 
can  watch  wild  duck  and  teal  at  home  with 
their  families,  or  see  the  familiar  moor- 
•  hen  scuttle  across  the  ponds  :  or  feeding  in  a 
neighbouring  field,  looking  singularly  out  of 
place  on  dry  land,  or  even  occasionally  discern 
the  little  grebe  or  the  gooseander,  or  hear 
a  quail  far  away  on  the  down  ;  while  in  the 
woods  and  neighbourhood  of  East  Grinstead 
exist  birds  that  are  almost  extinct  in  other 
parts  of  England. 

And  surely  East  Grinstead  is  a  singular 
spot  to  visit :  perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill  it 
is  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  that 
seem  to  have  swept  it  bare  of  all  signs  of 
life  :  and  of  all  else  save  a  great  church,  and 
a  sisterhood  that  once  was  the  residence  of 
Miss  Sellon.  But  the  real  object  of  interest 
there  is  a  clever  old  bird-stuffer,  who  knows 
all  the  haunts  of  all  the  birds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  through  whose  hands 
])ass  the  bodies  of  all  those  that  are  too 
rare  to  be  allowed  to  live,  and  are  caught 
by  short-sighted  collectors  and  preserved, 
instead  of  being  kept  free  and  alive  to 
propagate  their  species  naturally. 

He  it  was  who  had  recollections  of  a  great 
winter,  thirty  yeai-s  ago,  when  there  were 
kites  in  the  neighbourhood  :  how  a  sudden 
storm  came  on  first  of  rain  and  then  of 
snow,  that  froze  as  it  fell,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing how  these  birds  were  found  frozen  to  the 
trees,  their  claws  being  held  by  the  glissade, 
as  in  a  vice  of  iron.  He  too  remembers  a  white- 
tailed  eagle  being  shot  in  an  adjacent  forest 
twenty  years  ago ;  he  has  often  seen  the 
hawfinch  building  in  a  neighbouring  orchard. 
An  occasional  cross-beak  gladdens  his  sight* 
and  he  has  quite  a  long  list  of  hawks  to  tell 
us  of :  from  the  hobby-hawk,  which  is  almo^ 
extinct,  and  of  which  only  two  specimens 
have  been  seen  in  thirty  years,  and  the 
merlin-hawk,  four  specimens  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  to  the  plentiful  sparrow-hawks 
and  kestrels,  called  here  the  wind-fanner* 
scarcely  as  picturesque  a  name,  by  the  way, 
as  the  Dorset  wind-hover  :  and  for  whoee 
entrapment  the  keej)ers  are  perpetually  erect- 
ing traps  on  sticks  in  the  middle  of  any  open 
space  that  is  handy.  We  have  quite  a  long 
conversation  with  him,  and  find  his  observa- 
tions coincide  with  many  of  our  o\*ti.  He 
too  has  noticed  that  since  the  great  snow- 
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storm  of  January,  1881,  few  field-fares  or 
red-wing  thrushes  have  been  seen  :  then  they 
seem  to  have  been  almost  exterminated,  for 
he  found-them,  as  did  we  in  Dorsetshire, 
killed  by  thousands,  and  sometimes  hidden 
in  rabbit  holes,  and  ditch  bottoms,  whither 
they  appear  to  have  hurried  for  shelter  out 
of  the  whirl  of  snow  that  suddenly  hid  the 
land  from  sight.  He  has  occasionally  seen 
the  ring  ouzel,  that  looks  just  like  a  black- 
bird, save  for  a  ring  of  white  round  his 
throat ;  he  has  watched  the  peregrine  falcon 
foraging  for  its  young,  quite  oblivious  of  the 
game  laws,  and  has  gone  down  to  the  ponds 
and  listened  to  the  "  bleat "  of  the  snipe  in 
early  spring,  or  watched  them  in  winter 
whirr  across  the  last  gleam  of  yellow  light, 
as  the  evening  fades  gradually  into  the  dark 
cold  night. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  a  real  bird 
lover  or  country  lover  may  learn  and  see 
only  a  short  distance  from  London.  Probably 
the  very  nearness  to  the  great  city  causes  it 
to  go  unmarked  and  unknown ;  people  have 
small  time  or  patience  to  go  over  yard  by 
yard  the  land  that  surrounds  their  homes : 
and  so  it  is  far  less  known  than  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  than  even  far  more  distant 
lands  than  these. 

Whole  family  histories  too  are  to  be  read 
when  we  leave  our  bird-stuff er  with  soitow, 
and  pi-omises  to  meet  again,  in  the  regions 
through  which  we  pass.  Here  is  another 
coaching-inn,  with  its  wide  old-fashioned 
garden,  full  of  open-mouthed  pale  roses, 
great  bushes  of  lavender,  and  plumy  lilacs 
just  out  in  their  very  best.  The  immense  oak 
in  front  is  covered  with  pale  yellow  foliage  ; 
and  a  pond  beyond  in  which  one  or  two  men 
are  angling  sadly,  and  catehing  nothing,  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  once  excellent  fishing, 
for  which  this  place  was  famed  in  days  of 
yore ;  while  on  the  walls  one  or  two  fly- 
spotted  engravings  of  portraits  are  all  that 
is  left  of  those  who  once  owned  the  village, 
and  who  have  been  "  improved  "  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  by  the  march  of  time  and  the 
extonision  of  London's  octopus -like  arms,  that 
gradually  seize  piece  by  piece  the  ancient 
parks  and   wide  spaces,   and  one  after   the 


other  dot  them  with  hideous  houses,  or  small 
towns  that  apart  at  first,  become  as  time 
goes  on,  assimilated  with  the  very  name  of 
London  itself. 

And  just  before  we  reach  the  last  stage  of 
our  journey  we  come  upon  a  perfect  specimen 
of  what  we  mean.  Here  was  a  great  park 
once  the  property  of  "  a  high  family,"  as  the 
servants  say.  The  four  lodges  were  trimly 
kept  and  made  a  fine  residence  for  the  old  re- 
tainers. The  trees  were  in  themselves  a  study. 
In  early  spring  the  first  brown  flush  came 
to  tell  us  of  the  rising  sap,  then  the  willows 
put  out  their  soft  gi*ey  velvet  palms,  the  big 
sticky  chestnut  buds  expanded  and  buret, 
and  even  the  bracken  began  to  uncurl  and 
then  wave  their  plumes  under  the  checkered 
light  and  shade  beneath  the  trees ;  stately 
pheas4ints  trailed  their  plumes  across  the 
moss-paths,  and  squirrels  scuttled  about 
unchecked  up  the  great  tree-trunks. 

To  follow  the  history  of  this  or  any  similar 
place  near  town  would  be  to  write  a  three- 
volume  novel.  Here  there  would  be  two 
brothers  and  a  chancery  suit,  there  the  last 
of  his  name,  a  victim  to  a  gambling  brawl 
in  which  he  was  slain  after  signing  away 
his  patrimony ;  or,  once  more,  the  family 
might  have  dwindled  down  to  a  girl,  who 
died  just  as  she  was  looking  forwaid  to  a 
hiuppy  marriage  that  should  restore  the  family 
again  to  the  pinnacle  from  which  it  had 
descended.  But  without  specifying  the  cause 
to  which  the  place  we  are  thinking  of  owes 
its  death-blow,  we  can  content  ourselves  with 
describing  it  as  it  looks  now.  Just  a  belt  of 
trees  and  a  lawn  is  saved  for  the  big  house 
that  is  still  to  be  kept  for  a  while.  A  great 
road  is  cut  through  the  blue-bells  and 
bracken,  where  it  was  almost  too  dense  and 
silent  for  us  to  walk.  The  hedges  are  pulled 
down,  and  the  gates  stand  open,  and  stakes 
point  out  where  each  villa-residence  is  to  be 
erected.  Never  truly  before  have  the  trees 
looked  as  lovely  as  they  look  this  year. 
Alas  !  it  is  their  last  appearance  as  trees, 
for  soon  they  will  fall  before  the  axe,  and  be 
turned  into  other  things,  perchance  into 
gates  and  doors  and  posts  in  the  ugly 
houses  that  will  replace  them. 

J.  E.  Panton. 


INTERVIEWED  BY  AN  EMPEROR. 


I ITTS  is  the  age  of  interview- 
ing. MonarohH  have  no 
Imnmnity  from  the  irre- 
sressible  gentleman  with 
*  note  of  interrogation 
Detween  his  teeth,  and  his 
open  tablets  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  The  Emperor 
of  the  Brazils  was  put  through  t)ie  inter- 
view-mill extensively  during  his  stay  in 
Paris.  The  Shah  of  Persia  in  vain  tried 
to  evade  the  ordeal,  and  King  Tawhiao  was 
paraphrased  by  the  flowery  young  man 
from  the  Fall  Mall  Gasette.  M.  de  Blowitz 
"  cornered "  the  Sultan  last  spring  in  the 
interests  of  the  great  journal,  and  as  he 
tells  the  tale,  must  rather  have  disquieted 
the  successor  of  the  Prophet.  During  my 
term  of  active  service  as  a  journalist — I  am 
now  in  the  Chelsea  Hospital  of  that  craft — 
I  never  interviewed  an  Emperor,  or  even 
tried  to — since  in  my  time  this  business  had 
not  yet  been  imported  into  British  journalism. 
T  am  mournfully  conscious  now  that  I  missed 
great  opportunities.  But  for  feebleness  of 
initiative  I  might  have  gone  down  in  history 
as  among  the  pioneers  of  the  science  of  inter- 
viewing. I  have  seen  two  Emperors  under 
fire,  and  was  the  witness  of  the  surrender  of 
a  third  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Why,  oh  why, 
did  I  refrain  from  confronting  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  as  he  stood  by  the  churchyard  wall  on 
the  day  of  Gravelotte,  and  insisting  on  know- 
ing his  emotions  as  the  French  shell  burst 
among  the  ranks  of  his  soldiers  on  the  field 
at  the  gable  of  the  Anberge  1  When  the 
late  Czar  stood  with  folded  arms  and  drooped 
head  on  the  gallery  of  that "  observatory  "  in 
the  tent  behind  which  his  staff  were  lunching, 
while  Turkish  shells  from  the  Gravitza 
redoubt  were  crashing  among  huddled  masseN 
in  the  hollow  in  front  of  him,  what  an  effect 
was  missed  when  absurd  scruples  of  decency 
restrained  me  from  challenging  him  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  on  the  situation  I  I  am 
a  prey  now  to  remorse  because,  when  I  was 


at  Sandringham  during  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
illness,  I  did  not  insist  on  penetrating  into 
the  sick  room  and,  on  being  allowed  to  watch 
for  an  interval  of  consciousness,  to  exact  from 
His  Royal  Highness  his  opinion  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  hop  pillow.  I  blush  now  for  my 
culpably  scrupulous  colleagues  who  were  in 
St.  Petersburg  when  the  lato  Emperor  wap 
assassinated,  that  no  one  of  them  had  the 
"  enterprise  " — that  is  the  word — to  get  at 
the  expiring  monarch  and  obtain  his  mori- 
bund impressions  on  the  subject  of  explosive 
bombs,  Wei-e  I  in  the  trade  now,  no  absurd 
regard  for  self-respect  would  deter  me  from 
making  and  improving  opportunities  for  the- 
gratification  of  the  natural  and  proper 
curiosity  of  my  circle  of  readers.  Bul- 
alae,  I  belonged  to  the  dark^  decent  ages. 
I  never  interviewed  anybody,  except  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  and  a  shipwrecked  mariner 
who  had  strange  notions  on  the  subject  of 
cannibalism.  It  was  the  other  way  about 
with  me — it  befell  me  once  to  be  interviewed 
myself,  and  that  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
great  White  Czar  himsdf. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  Busso-Turkish 
war.  Bulgaria  swarmed  with  the  soldiers  of 
Muscovy ;  big,  flatfaced,  broad-shouldered 
fellows,  with  high  cheek  bones,  small  fishy 
light-blue  eyes,  and  hair  like  t-ow ;  and 
swarthy  little  Cossacks  from  the  Caucasus. 
with  Arab  profiles,  deep-sunk  dai'k  eyes, 
and  a  set  propensity  to  kill  and  spare  not. 
Events  had  not  gone  prosperously  for  the 
worthy  unselfish  crusaders  who  had  marched 
so  many  dreary  versts  on  the  emprise  to 
emancipate  from  the  "  unspeakable  Turk  " 
the  infinitely  more  unspeakable  Bulgarian. 
The  campaign  up  to  the  arrival  of  Todleben 
in  front  of  Plevna  after  the  terrible  mis- 
chance of  September,  is  fraught  with  a 
curious  usefulness  for  the  military  student. 
The  more  closely  he  investigates  its  details, 
the  more  lessons  will  he  learn  what  to  avoid. 
The  story  thus  far  contains  but  two  credit- 
able  pieces   of   work — the  crossing   of   the 
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Danube  on  the  part  of  the  Kussians,  and  on 
the  Turkish  side,  Osman  Pasha's  prompt  en- 
trenchment of  the  invaluable  position  into 
which  he  had  casually  drifted  at  Plevna. 
Gourko's  early  raid  across  the  Balkans  had 
been  spiritedly  conducted,  but  the  outcome 
of  it  as  an  operation  had  been  worse  than 
useless.  A  golden  key  is  a  weapon  not 
strictly  of  a  military  pattern,  yet  greatly 
affected  by  the  Russians  in  war-time ;  it  has 
its  merits,  but  there  is  always  a  risk  that 
after  all  it  will  not  turn  in  the  lock,  and 
when  this  happens  the  consequences  are 
serious.  It  is  all  the  more  aggravating 
when  the  mischance  is  brought  about  by  the 
sheer  folly  of  one  who  might  have  been 
trusted,  surely,  not  to  spoil  a  delicate  com- 
bination by  indiscreet  disclosui5es.  The 
Russian  army  of  the  Lom  in  the  end  of  July 
was  echeloned  along  the  road  to  Rustchuk, 
waiting  for  the  word  to  surround  that  for- 
tress. It  had  not  an  entrenching  tool,  nor  a 
siege  gun ;  but  the  place  of  every  division 
had  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  planned  envir- 
onment that  was  to  precede  but  by  a  day 
or  two  an  effort  to  carry  the  place  by  a 
coup  de  main.  On  the  morning  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  movement,  it*  was 
abruptly  countermanded.  The  golden  key 
had  stuck  in  the  lock.  The  Turkish  Com- 
mander of  Rustchuk  had  been  bought ;  the 
ecup  de  main  was  simply  to  have  been  a 
decorous  if  somewhat  sanguinary  blind  to 
his  treachery.  Aiter  a  respectable  slaughter 
the  place  that,  resolutely  held,  only  a  long 
regular  siege  could  have  reduced,  and  that 
subsequently  mocked  Todleben's  efforts,  was 
to  be  surrendered,  with  as  the  result,  an 
unspeakable  relief  to  the  Russian  left  flank. 
But  when  everything  had  been  settled  and 
the  little  arrangement  was  on  the  eve  of 
execution — there  is  some  evidence  indeed 
that  the  Rustchuk  Pasha  had  been  paid  the 
price  of  his  treachery — there  came  a  sudden 
miscarriage.  General  Ignatieff,  away  in  the 
Imperial  headquarter,  had  been  so  compla- 
cent over  his  diplomatic  cleverness,  that  he 
had  incautiously  let  fall  some  hints  of  what 
that  policy  was  about  to  result  in.  Turkey 
had  unofficial  friends  even  in  the  Czar's  head- 
quarter camp,  and  a  courier  to  the  Hun- 
garian frontier  sent  a  swift  warning  telegram 
to  Vienna.  From  Vienna  the  Seraskerait 
were  significantly  notified,  and  for  once  acted 
promptly.  The  Rustchuk  Pasha  was  sum- 
manly  superseded ;  a  new  man  succeeded 
him  who  was  not  to  be  bribed;  and  this 
news  reaching  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas' 
headquarter  was  the  cause  of  that  sudden 
order  which  gave  pause  to  the  army  of  the 


Caesarewitch  on  the  very  morning  on  which 
its  movement  was  to  have  commenced. 
Henceforward  for  many  weeks  that  army 
was  condemned  to  lie  in  enforced  inactivity 
among  the  pleasant  villages  beyond  the 
Jantra.  Nor  had  the  Russians  better  for- 
tune on  their  other  flank.  Schahoskoy  and 
Kriidener,  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle, 
had  been  hurled  backward  from  Osman' s 
earthworks  on  the  eastern  face  of  that  gallant 
soldier's  Plevna  position,  and  had  left  the 
maize  fields  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  valiant 
men  who  had  known  as  little  how  to  ad- 
vance dexterously  as  how  to  retreat  when 
all  hope  of  success  had  died  away.  Gourko 
hfiA  come  back  from  his  abortive  raid  across 
the  Balkans,  and  had  gone  to  Russia  to 
bring  lip  the  guard  cavalry.  The  whole* 
Russian  advance,  paralysed  by  Osman  Pasha 
looming  dangerously  there  on  the  right  flank 
at  Plevna,  was  in  a  condition  of  arrestment 
until  the  reinforcements,  that  had  been 
hastily  summoned  from  every  province  of 
the  great  empire,  should  cross  the  Danube 
and  fall  in  to  strengthen  the  thinned  ranks. 
Everywhere  depression  prevailed  throughout 
the  hosts  of  the  Czar.  It  was  strange  to 
the  foreigner  with  what  vigorous  freedom 
officers  and  men  alike  allowed  themselves  to 
comment  on  the  blunderinir  that  had  brought 
a  great  and  brave  army  to  this  ignoble  pL. 
Stranger  still  were  the  outspoken  criticisms 
of  superior  officers — even  of  those  who  being 
on  staff  service  in  one  or  other  of  the  head- 
quarters, might  have  been  expected  to  pre- 
serve a  discreet  reticence. 

It  was  an  especially  sombre  time — this 
period  of  inaction  —  in  the  headquarter  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  He  himself,  worn 
by  anxiety,  wrung  by  disaster  after  disaster, 
was  out  of  health.  There  was  friction  between 
his  headquarter,  lying  there  in  the  hot  hill 
slope  over  against  the  Bulgarian  village  of 
Gomi  Studen,  and  the  headquarter  of  his 
brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, whose  tents  encircled  a  farm- 
yard on  the  confine  of  the  village.  No 
wonder  that  relations  should  have  been 
strained.  Nicholas  had  nominally  the  supreme 
command ;  he  and  his  subordinates,  Niepo- 
koitschitsky  and  Levitzki,  were  responsible 
to  Russia,  and  to  the  military  world,  for  the 
strategy  of  the  campaign.  The  Russian 
Emperor  in  theory  was  but  a  simple  spectator, 
whose  presence  in  the  field  was  to  stimulate 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiery,  and  keep- 
warm  Russia's  fervour  for  the  war.  But  it 
could  not  be  that  the  head  of  the  State  in 
the  field  with  his  army  was  to  retain,  even 
nominally,  this  irresponsible  relation  to  it  and 
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to  events  influencing  its  fortunes.  Bluf^ 
Nicholas  on  the  top  of  his  hill  would  freely 
damn  that  inconvenient  encampment  over 
the  way;  while  some  of  the  light-hearted 
young  people  in  the  over-the-way  camp  made 
no  concealment  of  their  belief  that  Niepo- 
koitschitsky  was  an  obsolete  old  ass,  and 
Levitzki  an  abstruse  theoretic  incapable. 

On  those  rival  headquarters,  already  tor- 
mented by  mutual  jealousies  and  full  of 
concern  for  the  precarious  position  of  an  army 
whose  position  was  so  vicious  with  both  its 
flanks  in  chronic  danger,  a  new  and  terrible 
anxiety  was  to  fall.  So  long  as  the  Russians 
could  cling  on  to  that  crest- line  of  the 
Schipka  which  had  been  so  gallantly  won  by 
Skobeleff  and  Gourko,  they  held  the  key  to 
that  Koumelia  which  lies  south  of  the  Balkans, 
and  might  stretch  the  hand  yet  further,  across 
its  rose-valleys  and  fertile  slopes,  to  where 
the  Bosphorus  washes  the  city  that  has  been 
Russia's  goal  for  many  generations.  The 
Schipka  position  lost  to  them,  they  were 
definitely  confined  inside  the  limits  of  Bul- 
garia, and  would  have  to  fight  hard  to  recover 
the  lost  command  of  the  Balkans.  Yet  with 
that  shif  tlessness  which  was  the  characteristic 
of  the  Russian  military  dispositions  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  campaign,  the  all- 
impoii^ant  position  on  the  Schipka  Pass  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  very  weakly  held, 
and  quite  without  adequate  support.  Of  its 
defenders  portions  had  indeed  from  time  to 
time  been  withdrawn  for  one  or  the  other 
purpose,  until  about  the  middle  of  August 
the  lines  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  other  forti- 
fications comprising  the  defensive  position  on 
the  middle  of  the  Schipka  Pass,  remained 
defended  by  but  some  twenty  weak  companies 
of  infantry  under  the  command  of  General 
Stolietoff,  a  large  proportion  of  which  force 
consisted  of  Bulgarian  legionaries,  of  whose 
character  under  the  strain  of  hard  fighting 
the  estimate  was  not  high.  In  the  Russian 
headquarter  it  was  known  that  Sulieman 
Pasha  was  on  the  march  northward  from 
Adrianople  at  the  head  of  some  forty  bat- 
talions of  excellent  troops  withdrawn  from 
the  Montenegrin  frontier,  but  the  belief  was 
persisted  in  that  Suleiman's  object  was  to 
reinforce  or  co-operate  with  Mehemet  Ali 
against  the  Russian  left  flank  in  the  Lom 
country ;  and  not  even  an  attempt  he  made  to 
force  the  Hankoi  Pass  occasioned  any  appre- 
hensions that  his  objective  might  be  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  Schipka.  At  length, 
in  the  third  week  of  August,  suspicions  of 
his  design  began  to  penetrate  the  stolid 
intelligence  of  the  headquarter ;  and  tardy 
dispositions  were  made  for  strengthening  the 


feeble  force  holding  the  all-important  position. 
But  these  could  not  take  that  immediate  effect 
the  emergency  so  urgently  demanded.  In 
the  hand-to-mouth  fashion  of  dealing  with 
difiiculties  as  they  cropped  up,  the  commands 
had  been  quite  dislocated,  and  battalions  and 
brigades  of  different  corps  jumbled  together 
in  the  most  chaotic  way.  The  troops  that 
should  have  stood  at  Drenova  and  Gabrova 
to  support  the  actual  garrison  of  the  Schipka 
had  been  withdrawn  and  scattered  ;  a  brigade 
out  to  Elena  on  the  eastern  side  of  Timova 
to  patch  a  hole  there ;  another  away  south  to 
Selvi  to  confront  threatening  Tui'ks  from  the 
Lof tcha  quarter ;  a  great  detachment  drawn 
in  around  Tirnova  to  be  in  the  hand  lest- 
trouble  should  come  from  the  Hankoi  direc- 
tion. So  when,  on  the  21st  of  August, 
Suleiman's  Turks  came  swarming  out  of  the 
valley  and  surged  up  the  steep  slope  on  the 
crest  of  which  stood  Stolietoff's  scant  array, 
the  succours  were  far  off  for  which  that 
gallant  chief,  careless  of  himself,  was  urgent, 
because  of  his  realisation  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  position  the  guardian  and  defender 
of  which  he  was  with  so  inadequate  a  force 
to  do  his  bidding. 

I  had  been  reconnoitring  about  the  Plevna 
fore-post  line  trying  to  form  some  before-hand 
estimate  of  the  chances  for  that  renewed 
assault  which  was  expected  to  be  made  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  Als  on  the  morning 
of  the  22nd  August  I  rode  into  the  Imperial 
headquarter  at  Gorni  Studen,  gloomy  faces 
met  me  on  every  hand.  The  news  had  come 
that  Stolietoff  had  been  attacked  in  force  on 
the  Schipka  position  on  the  previous  morning, 
and  that  with  his  scanty  force  he  could  not 
prevent  the  Turks  from  pressing  round  his 
fianks  with  the  obvious  intent  to  cut  him  off. 
His  prayer  for  assistance  had  come,  but  it 
would  be  almost  too  good  a  result  to  hope  for 
that  he  could  hold  out  till  the  succours,  march 
they  ever  so  hard,  could  reach  him.  The 
Czar  was  walking  up  and  down  that  private 
walk  of  his  in  the  little  garden  at  the  back 
of  his  quarters,  his  head  drooping  on  his 
breast,  his  shoulders  bent,  his  whole  attitude 
eloquent  of  discouragement.  Ignatieff  even 
was  grave  and  curt  of  speech  as  he  outlined 
for  me  the  situation  in  his  tent  under  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  the  accustomed  frank 
buoyancy  of  Adlerberg  was  quenched  in  the 
gloom  of  the  situation.  I  waited  only  until 
my  horses  had  eaten  and  rested,  and  ere  mid- 
night I  was  riding  up  the  steep  ascent  into 
the  rock-perched  town  of  Tirnova.  By  sunrise 
on  the  following  morning  I  was  on  the  road 
that  leads  from  Timova  to  the  foot  of  the 
Schipka, 
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As  I  rode  onward  up  the  lovely  valley, 
through  the  thick  woods  whose  dense  foliage 
shaded  from  the  hlistering  sunrays,  hy  wimp- 
ling  streams  on  which  were  gurgling  millraoes, 
by  fountains  buhhling  from  out  hoary  walls, 
and  through  vineyards  where  the  heavy  masses 
of  dark  green  foliage  but  half  hid  the  pale 
green  clusters  of  grapes  just  beginning  to 
soften  into  ripeness — ^the  whole  line  of  road 
from  Drenova  to  Oabrova  was  a  mass  of  infan- 
try and  artillery  marching  forward  in  urgent 
histe.  As  we  neared  the  latter  place,  which  lies 
bosomed  in  a  deep  river-gorge  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  side  which  is  called  the  Schipka 
Pass,  the  sound  of  the  near  cannonade  filled 
the  glen  as  if  it  had  been  not  a  mere  sound  borne 
downward  on  the  wind,  but  was  actual  solid 
substance.  In  the  quaint  tortuous  streets 
over  whose  rugged  pavement  hung  the  pro- 
jecting timber-fronted  houses,  the  people  were 
clustered  under  the  pale  moonlight  in  anxious, 
slant  groups,  through  which  ran  a  visible 
shudder  as  a  louder  crash  apcentuated  the 
dull  ominous  roar.  For  miles  beyond  Grabrova 
the  valley  we  had  traversed  was  cumbered 
with  the  scattered  bivouacs  of  the  miserable 
fugitives  who  had  fled  across  the  mountain 
chain  from  out  the  path  of  the  fell  Suleiman, 
as  his  ruthless  Bashi-Bazouks  had  come  surg- 
ing up  through  the  fair  and  fertile  rose- 
gardens  that  sweeten  with  their  fragrance 
the  picturesque  plain  which  skirts  the  south- 
em  fringes  of  the  Balkans.  Scared  women 
huddled  under  the  trees,  praying  aloud  that 
the  good  God  would  strengthen  the  arms  of 
the  soldiers  who  tramped  by  them  hurrying 
on  to  reach  the  scene  of  strife.  The  poor 
creatures  might  well  pray.  For  between 
those  helpless,  cowering  fugitives,  between 
the  pale  townsfolk  of  Gabrova  and  utter  and 
ruthless  destruction,  there  intervened  but 
that  comparative  handful  of  Christian  fight- 
ing men,  clinging  desperately  to  the  rocks  up 
there  on  the  sky-line  within  actual  view.  It 
had  been  in  the  very  nick  of  time  on  that 
afternoon  when  all  hope  was  withering 
from  the  breasts  of  StolietofE  and  Derozinski 
— when  they  had  telegraphed  to  the  Czar  a 
message  of  loyal  devotion  and  farewell — that 
(reneral  Radetski  had  come  clambering  up  to 
their  succour  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of 
riflemen  mounted  on  Cossack  ponies  for  the 
greater  expedition.  But  the  crisis  was 
scarcely  the  less  intense  for  this  scant  rein- 
forcement. If  Radetski  could  not  hold  his 
own  in  that  eyrie  till  Dragomiroff's  division, 
which  I  had  overtaken  in  the  valley,  should 
struggle  up.  to  where  he  and  Ids  valiant 
comrades  were  confronting  the  fierce  Turkish 
assaults,  not  Tirnova  itself,  forty  miles  in 


the    rear,    was     safe    for    foiur-aiid-twenty 
hours.  * 

When  the  ideal  war  correspondent  shall 
manifest  himself  to  an  admiring  world,  among 
his  attributes  will  be  found  the  ability  to  do 
without  sleep  altogether.  But  that  great 
creature's  less  gifted  precursors  cannot  afiord 
to  fly  wantonly  in  the  face  of  nature.  They 
must  sleep,  and  he  is  the  wisest  man  who 
knows  how  to  sleep  strategically.  What 
avails  it  a  man  that  he  should  have  kept 
awake  for  a  week  watching  events,  when 
nature  peremptorily  refuses  to  be  denied  just 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  urgent  that  he 
should  be  riding  at  best  pace,  or  writing  as 
swiftly  as  his  pen  will  travel  t  The  war  cor- 
respondent is  a  failure  who  only  sees  battles ; 
the  complement  of  the  reason  of  his  being 
is  that  he  shall  describe  what  he  has  seen, 
and  get  that  description  printed  in  his  news- 
paper with  the  least  possible  delay.  To 
accomplish  this  when  the  conditions  are  ardu- 
ous, it  is  imperative  that  he  should  economise 
his  powers  to  the  best  of  his  ability :  however 
thrifty  he  may  be  with  them,  he  will  find 
himself  an  old  man  while  yet  middle-aged. 
He  must  risk  something  to  gain  that  modicum 
of  rest  and  sleep  which  will  enable  him  to 
endure  strain  and  keep  awake  when  the  call 
comes  for  him  to  put  forth  every  exertion  of 
which  he  is  capable,  if  he  would  sucoeed  in 
accomplishing  the  great  coup  for  the  aohiev- 
ment  of  which  the  ambitious  war  correspond- 
ent lives  his  professional  life.  In  my  first 
campaign,  I  should  have  been  physically 
incapable  of  falling  asleep  while  those  gusts 
of  firing  came  borne  on .  the  wind,  as  they 
soughed  down  through  the  trees  on  the  foot- 
hills. I  could  not  have  stopped  to  eat  or 
drink  in  Gabrova,  but  would  have  been  climb- 
ing in  the  moonlight  to  reach  the  side  of 
stout  old  Radetski.  But  experience  had 
brought  some  discernment,  and  I  knew  the 
Turks  had  little  ardour  in  night  attack.  So 
my  comrade  and  myself  snatched  a  few  hours' 
sleep  in  Gabrova,  and  ere  the  summer  sun 
had  risen  we  had  ridden  up  the  narrowing 
glen  of  the  Jantra,  and  were  climbing  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  Pass  itself.  Already  the 
fighting,  in  which  there  had  been  a  lull  during 
the  small  hours,  was  recommencing  with 
eager  virulence.  The  Russians  were  firm  on 
the  central  "  saddle^'  of  the  Pass,  where  were 
the  lines  of  the  fortifications,  such  as  these 
were  ;  but  the  Turks  were  masters  of  the 
parallel  ridges  on  either  flank,  and  what  they 
were  vehemently  driving  for  was  to  join  hands 
in  the  rear  of  the  Russian  position,  and  so 
slurround  and  isolate  it  and  its  defenders. 
Over  and  over  again  they  had  be^n  a^l  but 
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successful;  and  meanwhiley  on  their  bare, 
exposed  ridge  between  the  two  fires,  the 
Russians,  all  but  wholly  destitute  of  cover, 
were  falling  fast.  Some  of  them  had  been 
in  the  sti*uggle  for  three  long  hot  days  of 
incessant  lighting,  and  were  quite  beaten  out 
with  fatigue,  heat,  hunger,  and  thirst;  for 
there  was  no  water  in  the  position,  and  the 
company  cooks  had  been  shot  down  while 
they  tried  to  boil  the  soup  kettles. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  here  this  long 
summer  day's  desperate  fighting.  Suffice  it 
that  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  were 
falling  on  the  blood-splashed  rocks  and  on 
the  scattered  dead  that  lay  about  among  the 
boulders,  the  Russians  had  succeeded  in  car- 
rying at  the  bayonet-point  one  of  the  two 
flanking  positions  whence  the  Turks  had  been 
so  mischievous.  There  had  been  ample  work 
— perhaps  one  may  say,  too,  ample  risk — in 
trying  to  be  of  service  to  wounded  men,  for 
those  who  like  Yilliers  and  myself  were  not 
engaged  in  the  grimmer  task  of  fighting. 
We  had  helped  to  carry  the  wounded  Drag- 
omiroff  behind  a  precarious  shelter,  and  to 
bind  up  his  shattered  knee  until  he  should 
reach  surgical  assistance  when  he  had  been 
carried  through  the  fire  to  the  dressing  place 
lower  down — for  the  fine  old  chief  would 
have  no  surgeon  called  away  from  his  work 
there  among  the  wounded  soldiers.  Radetski, 
grimed  with  sweat  and  dust,  had  come  back 
from  one  of  the  attacks,  and  was  leaning 
panting  against  a  rock,  a  quiet  smile  on  his 
grim,  genial  face.  **  It  seems  to  me,  General, 
as  if  you  would  be  able  to  hold  on  now,"  I 
remarked  to  him,  recognising  how  much 
more  freely  he  breathed,  now  that  at  least 
the  double  lateral  pressui'e  had  been  relieved 
by  the  success  of  the  attack  to  which  the 
Itomer  regiment  had  followed  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  corps.  "  With  the  help 
of  God  I  will,"  was  the  reply.  "  So  you 
are  going,  are  you?  Well,  you  can  tell 
them  what  you  have  seen.  And  you  will 
come  back,  say  you?  Please  God" — and 
here  he  crossed  himself  — "  you  will  find 
me  here  when  you  come  back,  dead  or 
alive ! " 

I  had  known  the  stalwart  old  fighting 
chief  ever  since  he  had  crossed  the  Pruth  four 
months  previously,  and  had  discerned  what  a 
stedfast,  earnest  soldier  he  was.  It  had 
seemed  to  me  that,  although  on  the  morrow, 
and  for  many  morrows  probably,  there 
would  be  a  renewal  of  stubborn  fighting,  yet 
that  this  day's  gain  would  enable  the  Rus- 
idans  to  keep  hold  of  the  Schipka  position 
.against  all  that  Suleiman  could  do  to  dislodge 
them,  assuming,  as  I  had  warrant  for  as- 


assuming,  that  the  leader  could   lead,  and 
that  his  men  could  fight.     Pondering  these 
things,  I  walked  back  to  where  my  horse 
was  fastened  behind  the  picquet-house  wall, 
gave  Yilliers  the  crust  of  bread  and  the  butt 
end  of  sausage  that  remained  in  my  provi- 
sion-holster, shook  hands  with  the  staunch 
comrade  with   whom   before  and  since    so 
many  strange  experiences  have  been  shared ; 
and  then  started  on  the  long  ride  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  to  Bucharest,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Danube,  the  nearest  point 
at  which  the  telegraph  wire  was  available. 
A  moment  such  as  this  was  is  the  crisis  of 
fate  in  a  war  correspondent's  career.     I  had 
seen  fought  a  desperate  fight,  and  believed 
it  won — not  only  the  fight   itself,  but  the 
issues  turning  upon  the  result  of  it.     Then 
hey  for  the  telegraph  office  with  all  npeed ! 
But,  again,  what  if  it  were  not  won  ]     What 
if  the  wish  had  been  father  to  the  thoughts 
both  with  Radetski  and  myself?     What  if 
to-day's  battle  had  been  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  morrow's,  which  I  should 
have  lost  by  thus  prematurely  riding  away  I 
And   not   only   lost  that,  but  should  have 
committed   myself   to  the  conviction  which 
its  result  might  falsify !      Again,  should   I 
tarry,  and  there  be  no  very  serious  work  on 
the  morrow,  should  I  not  have  lost  a  precious 
day  ?     For  so  kind  had  been  fortune  that  of 
all  the  army  of  war  correspondents  pervading 
Bulgaria  in  thase  days,  Yilliers  and  I  were 
there  alone  on  that  momentous  day.     But 
there  were  rivals  and  colleagues  eager  to  act 
on  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  standing  order 
of  marching  on  the  cannon  thunder,  and  there 
were  among  these  men  whose  ears  were  so 
keen  that  they  heard  the  cannon  thunder  an 
amazingly  long  distance  away.     Never  sol- 
dier or  civilian  rode   harder  or  blyther  to 
where   the    bullets  were    flying  than   poor 
MacGahan,    once   his   foot   was  in   stirrup. 
America   was   on  her   mettle,   and    even  a 
French  correspondent  had  been  seen  outside 
a  cafe,  and  with  a  saddle  horse  tied  by  a 
halter  behind    his   travelling   carriage.     As 
for  the  Russian  correspondents,  they  posi- 
tively revelled  in  getting  wounded,  and  their 
great  ambition  was  to  smoke  cigarettes  with 
an  air  of  easy  unconcern  in  the  heart  of  the 
very   hottest   fire   they   could   conveniently 
find. 

Well,  there  was  no  time  for  prolonged 
deliberation.  I  had  seen  what  I  had  seen. 
I  had  drawn  my  conclusions  as  a  man  witl> 
something  of  a  military  eye,  and  possessed  of 
some  of  that  experience  which  enables  its 
possessor  to  read  a  battle-field  through  the 
blurred   fog   of    slaughter,    confusion,    and 
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chaos.  "  Yes ;  I'll  back  myself.  I  have  the 
feeling  of  being  right" — I  muttered  to  myself 
as  I  tightened  the  girths  and  mounted  my 
horse  for  the  long  solitary  night  ride. 

On  such  occasions  a  man  never  rides  so 
fast  as  he  had  calculated  on  doing.  I  had 
laid  out  relays  of  horses  on  the  way  up: 
three  between  Gorni  Studen  and  Gabrova, 
besides  the  one  I  had  ridden  up  on  to  the 
Pass,  which  was  a  pony  I  had  borrowed  in 
Gabrova.  I  reckoned  the  distance  from 
Gabrova  to  Gorni  Studen  to  be  about  ninety 
miles ;  and  at  the  latter  place  I  had  a  fourth 
horse,  which  would  carry  me  to  the  Danube, 
beyond  which,  in  Roumania,  there  need  be 
no  more  riding.  But  Roumanian  and  Bul- 
garian horse-tenders  are  perverse  and  are 
hard  to  rouse ;  then  a  horse  had  to  be  fed 
ere  he  was  fit  for  the  road,  or  a  shoe  was 
loose  and  I  had  to  drive  in  a  nail  to  hold  it 
in  place.  At  the  outset  I  had  experienced 
hindrance,  having  been  apprehended  in 
Gabrova  by  a  Russian  picquet,  commanded 
by  a  drunken  corporal,  who  had  some  hazy 
idea  that  I  might  be  a  spy.  He  could  not 
read,  so  my  papers  were  of  no  service,  and 
there  was  difficulty  in  finding  an  officer.  A 
couple  of  roubles  ultimately  set  me  free, 
after  having  been  kissed  by  the  coi-poral 
and  each  individual  of  his  little  command. 
It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  at  last  I 
was  able  to  ride  out  of  Gabrova,  after  liaving 
eaten,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  a  crust  of 
cheese  and  a  morsel  of  black  bread.  Steadily 
through  the  soft  beautiful  night  I  rode, 
listening  to  the  cool  splash  of  the  water  over 
the  millwheels,  and  breathing  the  scent  of 
the  balsam  and  the  thyme  from  the  cottage 
gardens,  fringed  by  willows  whose  trailing 
tresses  laved  themselves  in  the  stream.  The 
sun  rose  on  me  long  before  I  had  reached 
Timova ;  and  in  fact  it  was  not  until  noon 
was  past,  that,  dead-tired  and  faint  from 
want  of  food,  I  rode  into  the  irregular  square 
of  tents  which  constituted  the  camp  of  the 
officers  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor.  With  none  of  these  had  I  .any 
concern,  save  with  Colonel  Wellesley,  our 
military  attach^,  whose  grooms  were  taking 
charge  of  the  horse  on  which  I  was  relying 
to  carry  me  down  to  the  Danube,  and  to 
whom  it  was  my  duty  as  a  British  subject  to 
communicate  the  information  of  which  I  was 
the  bearer. 

Just  as  I  rode  into  the  square,  General 
Ignatieff  came  out  of  Prince  Dolgorouki's 
tent,  and  met  me  full  face. 

"Ha,  Mr.  Forbes,  where  from  now,  you 
great  gallopper?"  was  the  GeneraFs  jovial 
greeting.     1  had  gained  some  little  reputa- 


tion among  the  Russian  headquarter  people 
for  hard  riding  when  news  had  to  be  carried 
fast. 

"  From  the  Schipka,"  was  my  reply. 
"  I  saw  a  battle  there  all  day  yesterday,  and 
left  Radetski  at  eight  last  night." 

"  The  deuce  you  did ! "  returned  Ignatieff, 
bluntly.  "  Why  we  have  no  tidings  so  late. 
You  have  beaten  all  our  orderlies  I  Come 
into  my  tent,  and  tell  me  the  story." 

It  meant  delay,  and  delay  was  of  all  things 
just  then  what  I  could  least  afford,  when  I 
grudged  every  moment  that  kept  me  from 
the  telegraph  wire.  But  I  had  been  obliged 
to  the  General  for  many  a  kindness,  and  it 
would  have  been  neither  grateful  nor  seemly 
to  have  excused  myself. 

"  And  you  think,"  was  his  comment,  as  I 
concluded  a  narrative  which  I  made  as 
short  as  I  decently  could — "  you  think  that 
Radetski  can  hold  on,  that  the  Schipka  is 
safe  ] " 

"  For  what  my  conviction  may  be  woi-th, 
General,"  was  my  response ;  "  I  prove  it  best 
in  the  fact  that  I  am  here.  I  shall  commit 
myself  to  it  in  the  telegram,  to  despatch 
which  to  the  Daily  News  I  am  hurrying  to 
Bucharest." 

"  Well,  your  belief  is  dead  in  the  face  of 
all  our  opinions  here.  You  know  your  own 
business  best.  Pray  heaven  you  may  be 
right,  and  all  our  experts  wrong  ! " 

It  was  time  for  me  to  say  a  word  to  protect 
myself ;  it  seemed  from  the  General's  tone  as 
if  there  was  a  risk  that  I  might  be  committed 
to  a  false  position. 

"  Remember,"  said  I,  "  you  have  asked  me 
for  my  opinion.  General.  I  did  not  bring  it 
to  you  as  a  volunteer.  Now  that  you  have 
got  it,  I  beg  of  you  to  take  it  simply  for  what 
it  may  be  worth." 

And  with  this  I  left  General  Ignatieff, 
and  went  across  the  square  to  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley, to  whom,  while  I  was  eating,  and 
while  his  groom  was  getting  my  fresh  horse 
ready,  I  gave  a  succinct  summary  of  the 
situation  according  to  my  lights.  But  my 
conversation  with  our  military  attache  was 
abruptly  interrupted. 

"  Hi  !  hi  1  Mr.  Forbes  !  Where  are  you  ? 
I  want  you  at  once  1 "  was  the  summons  that 
presently  reached  me  in  General  Ignatieff's 
strident  tones.  "  Oh,  come  along  !  make  no 
delay !  I  have  related  to  the  Emperor  the 
information  you  have  given  me,  and  he  at 
once  commanded  me  to  go  find  you,  make 
you  his  compliments  and  express  his  desire 
that  you  will  come  and  relieve  his  anxiety 
by  telling  him  all  you  know  I  " 

This  summons  from  the  great  White  Czar 
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himself  was  no  doubt  complimentary,  bot  it 
was  also  embarrassing.  I  was  in^a  great 
hurry,  for  the  Daily  News  was  more  to  me 
than  were  all  the  Emperors  of  the  habitable 
globe.  And  then  the  state  I  was  in  !  I  dt> 
not  profess  to  have  been  brought  up  among 
Emperors ;  but  I  may  claim,  nevertheless,  the 
possession  of  some  sense  of  decency,  and  I 
knew  that  a  man  ought  to  wait  on  an 
Emperor  in  his  Sunday  clothes.  I  hadn't 
seen  any  Sunday  clothes,  or  proper  Sundays 
either,  for  three  months ;  and  I  was  conscious 
that  my  personal  appearance  was  flagrantly 
disreputable. .  I  had  been  wearing  clothes, 
originally  white,  for  over  a  fortnight,  night 
and  day.  The  black  of  my  saddle  had  come 
off  on  to  them  with  great  liberality ;  and 
they  were  spotted  down  the  front  with  poor 
Dragomiroff*s  blood,  which  had  been  trick- 
ling when  we  had  helped  to  carry  him  out  of 
the  fire.  I  was  alLaver  about  half  an  inch 
thick  with  dust,  while  the  dust  on  my  face 
was  cheerfully  relieved  by  fiery  sun-blisters, 
and  by  a  stubbly  beard  of  about  a  week's 
gi'owth.  .  I  had  not  washed  for  three  days, 
and  I  altogether  felt  myself  a  humiliatingly 
dilapidated,  representative  of  that  Great 
Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  But 
Ignatieff  was  peremptory,  and  insisted  that 
the  Emperor  in  the  circumstances  would  by 
no  means  stand  on  ceremony..  He  told  me 
that  he  had  ventured  to  rouse  his  Imperial 
master  from  sleep  to  communicate  to  him  the 
intelligence  which  I  had  brought;  and  he 
presently  ushered  me  through  the  Cossack 
^uard  into  the  dingy  alcove  which  was  to 
'form  the  hall  of  audience.  The  Imperial 
i^sidenice  was  a  dismantled  Turkish  house, 
the  balcony  on  the  upper  floor  of  which,  where 
w©  found  the  Emperor  impatiently  striding  to 
and  fro,  was  inclosed  with'  curtains  of  plain 
.canvas.  There  was  not  even  a  carpet  on 
the  rugged  boards.  A  glimpse  into  the  bed 
chamber,  whence  the  Emperor  had  emerged, 
showed  me  a  tiny  cabin  with  mud  walls  and 
a  little  camp  bedstead  standing  on  a  mud 
floor. 

The  Emperor,  who  was  quite  alone,  re- 
ceived me  with  great  courtesy,  shaking 
hands,  and  paying! me  a  compliment  on  the 
speed  with  which  I  had  travelled.  It  was 
about  the  worst  period  of  ill-fortune  to  the 
Kussian  arms,  and  the  harassment  of 
•anxiety  and  mischance  was  plainly  telling 
on  his  Majesty's  physical  condition.  He 
carried  himself  with  rounded  shoulders ;  he 
was  gaunt,  worn,  and  haggard ;  his  voice 
quivered  with  nervousness,  and  was  fitfully 
interrupted  by  the  asthma  that  affected  him. 
A  few  months  later,  when  Plevna  had  fallen. 


and  that  tardy  success'  had :  revo^tionised 
the  situation,  I  saw  his 'Majesty  in  St.  Peters- 
bupg  —  a  veritable  Emperor,  .  upright  of 
figure,  proud  of  gait,  arrayed  .'in  a-  splendid 
uniform,  and  his  bosom  covered  with  decora- 
tions. A  glittering  court  and  suite  thronged 
around  the  stately  man  with  enthusiasticidlT 
respectful  homage.  The  dazzling,  splendour 
of  the  Winter  Palace  formed  the  setting  of 
the  sumptuous  picture ;  and  as  I  gazqd  on 
the  magnificent  scene  I  could  hardly  realise 
that  the  central  figure  of  it,  in  the  pomp  of 
his  Imperial  state,  was  of  a  verity  the  self- 
same man  in  whose  presence  I  had  stood  m 
the  squalid  Bulgarian  hovel — the  same  worn, 
anxious,  shabby,  wistful  man,  who,  with 
spasmodic  utterance  and  the  expression  in 
his  eye  as  of  a  hunted  deer,  had  asked  me 
breathless  questions  as  to  the  episodes  aiui 
issue  of  the  fighting. 

The  Schipka  Pass  had  been  in  Russian 
possession  for  quite  a  month,  and  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  a  sketch  of  the 
position  there  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
the  Imperial  Cabinet.  I  asked  for  the  plan, 
since  with  it€  help  my  task  of  explanation 
would  be  so  greatly  simplified.  But  it  seemed 
that  there  was  no  such  document ;  and  1 
ventured  to  say  that  I  could  get  along  much 
more  satisfactorily  if  I  had  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  to  jot  down  some  rough  explana- 
tory outlines.  The  Emperor  said  at  once, 
"  Ignatieff,  go  and  fetch  paper  and  pencil." 
Ignatieff  went,  and  there  remained  the 
Emperor  and  myself  alone  together,  standing 
of^x>site  to  each  other,  with  a  little  green 
baize  table  between  us.  The  thought  that 
drifted  across  my  mind  as  we  stood  there 
looking  into  each  others'  faces  was,  that, 
Emperor  as  he  was,  no  consideration  that 
the  w^orld  could  offer  would  t^mpt  me  to 
change  places  with  a  man  so  oppressed  bj 
ills.  And  I  noticed,  or  thought  that  I 
noticed,  what  flicker  of  thought  darted  into 
a  corner  of  his  mind.  As  we  so, stood,  he 
listening  to  me  talking,  there  came  into  his 
face  for  a  fleeting  moment  a  strange,  troubled 
expression,  which  seemed  to  reveal  the  sudden 
thought — "  What  a  chance  for  this  man  to 
kill  me  ! "  It  was  a  mere  quick  shadow,  and 
had  passed  away  ere  Ignatieff  came  bustling 
back  with  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  on  which  I 
rapidly  outlined  the  positions,  explaining  the 
details  as  I  proceeded.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  recapitulate  what  was  almost  a 
purely  technical  conversation,  which,  inte^ 
spersed  by  the  Emperor's  eager  questionings, 
lasted  for  about  half-ap-hour — considerably 
longer  than  pleased  a  man  who  was  devoured 
by  an  eager  anxiety  to  be  hurrying  along 
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the  road  to  Bucharest.  Under  any  other 
circumstances  there  would  have  been  no 
tediousness  in  the  interview ;  for  the  Em- 
peror caught  up  every  point  with  the  alert- 
ness of  a  trained  military  intelligence.  I 
believe  that  what  I  told  him  gave  him  some 
comfort.  He  expressed  the  same  hesitation 
to  accept  my  view  of  the  situation  as  IgnatiefE 
had  manifested ;  although  he  had  been  eager 
enough  to  know  what  that  opinion  was. 

"  Mr.  Forbes,"  said  he — he  spoke  in  English 
— " you  have  been  a  soldier? " 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty."  was  my  reply. 

"In  the  Artillery  or  Engineers,  doubtless?" 

"  No  sir,"  said  I,  "  in  the  cavalry  of  the 
line." 

The  Emperor  said,  "  I  had  not  known  that 
your  cavalry  officers  are  for  the  most  part 
conversant  with  military  draughtsmanship?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  served  the  army  not 
as  an  officer  but  as  a  private  trooper;  I 
know  not  whether  thus  conveying  to  his 
Majesty  the  impression  that  the  honest 
British  dragoon  is  habitually  skilled  in  plan- 
making. 

When  at  length  I  was  permitted  to  take 
my  leave,  the  Emperor  addressed  to  me  some 
words  which  gave  me  a  natural  glow  of  great 
pleasure.  As  they  had  reference  to  certain 
conduct  of  my  own,  the  reader  will  readily 
understand  the  delicacy  and  reluctance  with 
which  I  allude  to  them ;  nor  certainly  would  I 
cite  them  but  that  the  expressions  used  by  the 
Emperor  illustrate  with  what  dignity  and 
gracefulness  he  could  acknowledge  service 
that  commended  itself  to  the  tender-heai-ted- 
uess  he  felt  for  his  gallant  soldiers.  "  Mr. 
Forbes,"  said  the  Czar,  "  I  have  had  reported 
to  me  the  example  which  you  showed  when 
with  our  forces  on  the  sad  day  before  Plevna, 
in  succouring  wounded  men  under  heavy 
fire.  As  the  Head  of  the  State,  I  desire  to 
testify  how  Russia  honours  your  conduct  by 
offering  you  the  Order  of  the  Stanislaus 
with  the  *  crossed  swords,'  a  decoration  never 
conferred  except  for  personal  bravery." 

The  Emperor  sent  me  across  to  the  camp 
of  his  brother  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  the 
commander-in-chief  detained  me  yet  another 
hour,  because  of  his  anxiety  to  learn  every 


detail  in  my  power  to  communicate  ;  but 
there  was  a  recompense  in  the  courtesy  by 
which,  recognising  how  worn  I  was,  he 
spared  me  further  riding  by  sending  me 
down  to  the  Danube  in  one  of  his  own  car- 
riages. There  followed  quickly  on  my  heels 
to  Gorni  Studen  ominous  news  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  afPairs  in  the  Schipka,  and  indeed 
one  afternoon  the  position  was  reported 
utterly  lost.  I  was  exposed  to  much  per- 
verse obloquy  simply  for  having  given  my 
opinion  when  it  was  asked  for.  When  on  re- 
turning to  the  Imperial  headquarter  I  called 
on  Colonel  Wellesley,  that  friendly  country- 
man advised  me  to  leave  the  camp  at  my 
early  convenience,  if  I  would  avoid  Hstening 
to  angry  reproaches.  General  Niepokoits- 
chitzky,  he  added,  had  gone  up  into  the 
Balkan  country,  on  the  errand  of  "taking 
up  new  positions  in  the  rear  of  the  Schipka  " 
— and,  added  the  colonel  significantly — "  you 
know  what  that  means."  The  commander- 
in-chief,  who  had  been  bluffly  gracious  to  me 
three  days  before,  now  cut  me  dead  with  an 
angry  scowl,  and  IgnatiefE  was  very  much 
the  reverse  of  cordial.  Smarting  under  a 
sense  of  injustice,  I  started  the  same  after- 
noon to  revisit  the  Schipka ;  for  I  had  never 
faltered  from  my  conviction  in  regard  to  it. 
Between  Drenova  and  Gabrova  I  met  General 
Niepokoitschitzky,  on  his  return  to  head- 
quarters from  that  position.  He  stopped  me 
as  1  was  passing  him  with  a  silent  salute,  for 
I  was  very  sore  with  all  Russian  staff- 
officialism,  and  gave  me  pleasure  by  telling 
me  that  results  had  borne  out  my  estimate 
of  the  situation ;  that  the  Schipka  was  per- 
fectly safe,  and  that  he  would  not  fail  to  do 
me  justice  on  his  return  to  the  headquarter. 
Six  days  after  that  evening  when  I  had  left 
Kadetski  among  the  carnage,  I  climbed  once 
more  the  steep  slope  of  the  Schipka,  to  find 
the  staunch  old  warrior  serenely  drinking 
tea  on  the  summit.  "  I  told  you,"  was  his 
greeting,  **  that  with  God's  help  I  meant  to 
remain  here ;  and  here  I  am,  by  His  protec- 
tion, alive  and  well.  But  we  have  been 
fighting  ever  since  you  left."  And,  indeed, 
the  old  man  was  drinking  his  tea  under  a 
dropping  fire. 

Archibald  Fobbes. 
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A  FAMILY  AFFAIR. 


By  Hugh  Conway,  Author  of  "CiiUed  Back." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


r   HAS  COME  ! 


Black  to  WD,  Maurice 
Hervey  did  not  favour 
nn  hotel  with  his  cus- 
tom. Perhaps  he  mis- 
trtisted  the  capabilities 
possessed  by  the  Black- 
town  hotels  for  furnish- 
ipg  him  with  luxuries 
such  as  after  so  pro- 
tracted and  enforced  nn 
abstention  he  felt  to  be  rightly  hia  due. 
Perhapi  he  sighed  for  the  quietude  and 
repose  with  which  one  usunlly  associates  a 
private  house.  A  fter  '  a  sliort  search  he 
found  a  bedroom  and  a  silting-room,  well 
furnished  and  commanding  ex  tensive,  views. 
They  were  in  one  oF  a  row  of  substantial 
houses  which  by  some  Freak  of  fortune  had 
fallen  from  the  high  estate  of  fashionable 
residences  to  the  lower  level  of  respectable 
lodging-houses.  The  landlady's  quotation, 
which,  after  the  manner  of  such  quota- 
tions, had  attached  to  it  a  strinv  of  ex- 
tras like  the  tail  to  a  kite,  having  been 
accepted,  Mr.  Hervey  requested  that  some 
dinner  might  be  prepared  for  him.  This  of 
course  meant  chops — an  extemporised  lodg- 
ing-house dinner  invariably  means  chops. 
Having  particularly  requested  that  his  chop^i 
should  be  bi'oiled,  not  fried,  Mr.  Hervey, 
whilst  the  cooking  was  going  on,  went  out, 
found  a  wine  merchant's  and  ordered  half-a- 
dozen  of  whisky  to  bo  at  once  sent  in. 
The  sight  of  the  bottles,  the  number  of 
which  augured  well  for  a  long  stay,  gladdened 


the  landlady's  heart.  By  the  aid  of  the 
whisky,  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  sugar,  and 
cigars,  the  new  lodger  spent  a  comfortable, 
if  not  an  intellectual  or  improving  evening. 

In  the  morning  he  sallied  forth.  Like 
every  visitor  to  the  old  city  who  has  time 
to  spare  he  seemed  bent  upon  seeing  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  suburbs  of  Black- 
town.  Hia  landlady,  who  thought  bim  a 
nice,  pleasant,  free-spoken  gentleman,  gave 
him  an  oral  list  of  the  stock  t^ights  in  the 
vicinity  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  doors 
Mr.  Hervey  inquired  the  way  to  Oakbnry, 
and  learnt  that  an  easy  walk  of  about  two 
miles  would  take  him  to  that  highly  favoured 
spot.  The  weather  although  fine  was  cold,  so 
he  decided  to  walk  to  his  destination.  He 
soon  left  the  rows  6f  houses  and  shops 
behind  him  1  struck,  along  a  broad  white 
road  which  cut  its  way  through  a  level 
green  swnrd,  and  in  about-  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  found  himself  in  front  of  the  Red 
Lion  Inn,  Oakbury. 

He  entered  the  inn — men  of  his  stamp 
when  in  the  country  make  entering  inns  a 
point  of  honour.  He  called  for  hot  brandy 
and  water  and  wns  supplied  with  a  jorum  of 
that  deep  brown  liquor,  dear  to  rustic  palates 
on  account  of  its  presumed  strength.  Hervey 
sipped  it,  lit  a  cigar  and  entered  into  a 
cheerful  conversation  with  the  Red  Lion  and 
Lioness  who  were  pursuing  their  calling  in 
what,  after  the  fashion  of  country-inns,  was 
a  combination  of  bar  and  parlour.  The  Bed 
Lion,  an  affable,  condescending  animal,  and, 
like  all  noble  animals,  willing  to  relinquish 
toil  for  more  congenial  pursuits,  seeing  that 
his  visitor  was  ready  to  talk,  sat  down  in  a 
round-backed  chair  near  the  fire,  and    left 
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the  Lioness  to  attend  tcf  the  bottle  and  jug 
department,  which,  as  the  hour  was  just 
past  noODj  was  in  full  swing  of  activity. 

Hervey  a2Bk«d  a  variety  of  questions  about 
the  neighbourhood.  He  might  really  have 
been  a  gentleman  of-  fortune  aifxious  to  buy 
aplade^'and  so  pcoperly  particular  as  to  what 
society  might  be  Roundabout.  He  obtained 
much  valuable' and  interesting  information 
about  the  '^families  of  position ''  as  they 
ap{>eared  to  the  eyes  of  the  Ked  Lion.  He 
learned  who  lived  in  the  big  white  house  at 
the  edge  of  the  common/who  in  the  house  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  who  in  the  house  at  the 
bottom.  He  was  gradually  leading  up  to 
the  q  nations  he  wanted  to  ask,  when  the 
sound  of -carriage  wheels  was  heard,  and  the 
Lion  after  '"glfencing  over '  the',  wire  window- 
blind  laid  down  his  pipe  and  went  to  the 
(ibor.  He^ey  also  glanced  out  of  window 
an4  B&wtwff  tAll  gentleman  who  occupied 
the  box-seats  of  a  large  wagonette.  They 
were  talking  gravfely  and  sadly  to  the  Lion 
who,  whilst  he  listened  with  due  respect, 
looked  somewhat  crestfallen  and  ill  at  ease. 

**WhaV8  the  matter  now,  Joei"  asked 
the  Lioness,  rather  anxiously,  as  her  spouse 
returned. 

''Say  the  last  cask  o'  beer  ran  out  two 
days  before  its  time,  so  couldn't  have  been 
full.     They  look  after  trifles,  they  do." 

"  Oh,  nonsense ! "  said  the  Lioness,  tossing 
her  head.  ''  Some  one  must  have  got  at  it. 
Their  servants  are  no  better  than  others." 

■  "  Who  are  they  ? "  asked  Hervey. 

"The  Mr.  Talberts  of  Hazlewood  House," 
replied  the  landlady,  with  that  smile  on  her 
face  'which  seemed  to  come  involuntarily  on 
the  faces  of  many  people  when  the^  men- 
tioned or  heard  the  name  of  our  gentle 
Horace  and  Herbert. 

Hervey  went  hastily  to  the  window  and 
looked  after  the  wagonette,  which,  however, 
was  by  now  but  of  sight. 

"Rich "men,  I  suppose ?•"  he  said, reseating 
himself. 

"  They're  rich  enough ;  but  oh,  that  pir- 
ticular!"  said  -the  Lioness,  with  another 
toss  of  her  head.  The  accusation  of  short 
measure  rankled  in  her  breast. 

"  Close-fisted  1 "  askej  Hervey. 

'*  Well,  yes,  they're  close,"  said  the  Lion. 
"That  is,  they  like  to  get  a  shilling's  worth 
for  a  shilling." 

"  We  all  like  that.  Let  me  have  it  now. 
Two  brandies — one  for  you  and  one  for  me." 

The  Lion  laughed  and  filled  the  glasses. 
Hervey  adroitly  plied  him  with  questions 
about  the  Talberts,  and  soon  learnt  almost 
as  much  as  we  know.     He  laughed  with  the 


landlord  at  their  amiable  peculiarities.  It 
was  well  our  friends  did  not  hear  the  Ked 
Lion,  or  Hazlewood  House  might  have  gone 
elsewhere  for  its  beer. 

"They  are  funny  gents,"  said  the  Lion. 
"You'd  never  believe;  but  a  day  or  two 
ago  J  was  walking  along  the  road.  It  was 
drizzling  with  i-ain.  The  Mr.  Talberts  they 
passed  me,  driving.  All  of  a  sudden  they 
pull  up  at  the  hedge  round  their  paddock. 
Mr.  Herbert  he  jumps  down ;  he  takes  the 
whip  and  with  the  handle  begins  poking 
furiously  in  the  hedge.  I  ran  up  thinking 
something  was  the  matter.  Law  no  !  not  it. 
He  was  a  poking  at  a  bit  of  white  paper 
which  had  blown  .in  there.  Poke  and  poke 
he  did  till  he  got  it  out — and  Mr.  Horace 
the  while  holding  the  horses  and  sitting  and 
looking  on  as  if  it  meant  life  or  death  getting 
out  that  paper.  Bum  thing  to  be  so  par- 
ticular, ain't  it  ? " 

Hervey  professed  himself  much  amused 
and  continued  his  questions.  He  heard  all 
about  Miss  Clauson,  the  niece  who  had  been 
staying  at  Oakbury  for  so  long.  He  even 
learnt  the  name  of  every  member  of  the 
Hazlewood  House  establishment,  from  that 
oF  the  oldest  retainer,  Whittaker,  to  that  of 
the  latest  arrival,  Mrs.  Miller  the  nurse. 
He  heard,  of  course,  the  whole  history,  with 
additions,  of  the  mysteriously-sent  boy.  And 
when  he  was  told  this,  in  spite  of  his  self- 
control,  a  look  of  utter  amazement  spread 
over  his  face.  He  .rose,  and  bade  the  Red 
Lion  good  day.  The  story  he  had  heard 
must  have  engrossed  his  mind  to  an  unpre- 
cedented extent,  for  he  actually  forgot  to 
finish  his  brandy  and  water;  a  flattering 
tribute  to  the  landlord's  power  of  interesting 
a  listener. 

After  leaving  the  inn  Hervey  took  the 
first  turning  out  of  the  main  road.  It  was 
a  little  by-way  leading  to  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular. Here,  as  no  onlookers  were  about, 
he  gave  vent  to  delight  by  sundry  actions 
common  to  most  men  as  soon  as  they  find 
themselves  alone  after  having  received  the 
best  possible  news.  He  smacked  his  thigh : 
he  rubbed  his  hands  together :  he  seemed  to 
hug  himself  in  his  joy.  He  laughed  aloud, 
but  there  was  a  cruel  ring  in  his  laugh,  and 
there  was  a  cruel  look  on  his  laughing  mouth. 
His  eyes  brightened  with  the  blended  lights 
of  malice  and  anticipated  triumph. 

"What  luck!"  he  ejaculated.  "What 
luck  !  I  see  it  all  from  the  very  beginning. 
Confound  it !  it  was  a  clever  stroke.     By 

G 1     I've  got  her  now!     I've  got  her 

now ! " 

He  calmed  himself ;  returned  to  the  main 
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road  and  inquired  the  way  to  Hazlewood 
House.  He  stood  for  some  time  in  front  of 
the  entrance  gates;  but  finding  that  only 
the  chimneys  of  the  house  could  be  seen 
from  this  point,  he  walked  round  until  he 
could  get  a  better  idea  of  the  building.  '^  It 
all  means  money !  Pots  of  money  !  "  he 
said  with  glee.  After  this  he  returned  to 
the  gates  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to 
favour  our  friends  with  a  call.  However,  if 
so,  he  changed  his  mind. 

"No,"  he  said,  turning  away.  "There's 
a  new  element  in  the  case  which  must  be 
considered.  No  need  to  be  in  a  hurry.  I'll 
go  back  home  and  think  it  all  out  over 
a  pipe." 

So  he  faced  about,  and,  in  a  thoughtful 
way,  sauntered  down  the  lane,  or  road,  whose 
mission  in  this  world  is  to  give  access  to 
Hazlewood  House  and  two  or  three  other 
equally  desirable  residences. 

It  was  a  glorious  winter's  day.  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly;  so  brightly  that  on 
the  bare  twigs  of  the  hedges,  the  hoar 
frost  of  the  night  had  resolved  itself  into 
crystal  drops  which  shone  like  jewels,  and 
then,  as  if  alarmed  at  their  Protean  nature, 
trembled  and  fell.  Although  a  silvery  haze 
hung  round  the  horizon  there  was  no  fog. 
The  air  was  sharp  and  crisp  but  not  damp. 
The  wind  if  cold  was  quiet.  It  was  a  day 
of  a  thousand — a  day,  in  fact,  on  which,  if 
she  knows  her  business,  a  woman  who  has 
charge  of  a  child  takes  it  out  for  a  good 
long  walk. 

Mrs.  Miller  knew  her  business,  so  it  was 
quite  in  order  that  as  Maurice  Hervey  was 
walking  down  the  lane  the  nurse  and  the 
boy,  on  their  way  home  to  early  dinner, 
should  be  walking  up.  Hervey,  whilst  deep 
in  his  meditations,  heard  a  voice,  and  look- 
ing up  saw  the  dark-clad  w^oman  and  the 
golden-huired  child  within  a  few  paces  of 
him.     He  stopped  short  and  looked  at  them. 

Hervey  to-day  presented  an  appearance 
so  different  from  that  of  the  caged  creature 
seen  by  Mrs.  Miller  at  Portland  that  she 
would  probably  have  passed  him  without 
recognition.  He  was  now  fashionably  dressed 
and,  had  it  suited  his  purpose,  might  have 
brushed  elbows  with  the  woman  and  yet  left 
her  ignorant  of  his  release.  This  not  being 
his  purpose  he  stopped  short  and  waited. 
Naturally  she  raised  her  eyes  and  at  once 
knew  the  truth. 

Had  Siirah  Miller  followed  the  impulse 
which  seized  her  when  she  saw  that  face  full 
of  mocking  triumph  she  would  have  uttered 
a  cry  of  anguish.  Only  the  fear  of  alaiming 
the  child  prevented  her  from  so  doing.     As 


it  was  she  gave  a  quick  gasp  and  for  a 
moment  gazed  at  the  man  as  if  she  saw  a 
ghost.  Then  she  stooped  and  said  to  the 
boy.  "Kun  on  my  pretty,  run  as  fast  as 
you  can."  The  boy  obeyed.  Hervey  made 
no  effort  to  stop  him,  but  he  turned  and 
followed  him  with  his  eyes.  Then  once 
more  he  faced  Mrs.  Miller. 

She  had  by  now  recovered  from  the  first 
shock,  and  looked  at  him  not  so  much  with 
fear  as  with  hatred  and  defiance.  She  took 
a  few  steps,  passed  him,  and  placed  herself 
as  if  to  bar  the  way  to  Hazlewood  House. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  1 "  she  asked 
fiercely. 

"  My  dear  Sarah,"  said  the  man  in  mock- 
ing tones,  "  what  a  strange  question  to  ask  ! 
Considering  your  anxiety  to  appoint  the 
earliest  day  possible  for  our  meeting,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  I  come  at  once  to  find  you  i  *' 

"Now  you've  found  me,  what  do  you 
want?" 

"  My  poor  Sarah,  can't-  you  guess.  When 
you  paid  me  that  friendly  visit  last  summer 
I  told  you  what  I  pined  for.  I  have  come  to 
you  in  order  to  find  some  one  else." 

"  She  is  hundreds  of  miles  from  here. 
You'll  never  see  her  again." 

Even  as  she  told  the  lie  her  heart  sank. 
The  gleam  in  Hervey 's  eyes  showed  her  she 
had  lied  in  vain.  He  laughed  like  one  en- 
joying the  situation.  "  Never  see  her  again  I  '* 
he  echoed.  "  I  am  inconsolable.  But  chance 
meetings  do  sometimes  occur.  You  don't 
mean  to  give  or  sell  me  any  information  I 
suppose  1 " 

"  I'd  cut  my  tongue  out  first." 

"  Oh,  true  and  faithful  servant !  Then 
it's  no  good  asking.  But  about  yourself. 
Sarah — have  you  got  a  good  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  1 " 

"  That's  none  of  your  business,"  said  Mrs. 
Miller,  sharply.     Hervey  laughed  again. 

"I  should  like  to  hear  you  had  a  nice 
comfortable  place.  Something  easy  and 
suited  to  your  declining  years.  You  have 
not  worn  well,  my  poor  Sarah.  You  look 
at  least  twenty  years  older  than  when  I  first 
knew  you." 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  taunt.  Again 
the  man  laughed  his  mocking  laugh.  "  What 
kind  of  a  place  is  yours,  Sarah  ?  As  you  know, 
I  am  much  interested  in  you.  You  are  a 
nurse,  I  suppose."  He  nodded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  boy  who  stood  some  little  dis- 
tance off  wondering  in  his  childish  way 
what  his  guardian  was  about  with  this 
gentleman. 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  nurse,"  said  Mrs.  Miller 
sullenly. 
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"  And  that  is  one  of  your  charges  ?  The 
youngest  perhaps  f  A  fine  little  fellow.  Do 
you  know  I  have  often  dreamed  of  owning 
such  a  boy  as  that.  At  heart  I  believe  I  have 
the  germs  of  respectability '  and  domestic 
goodness.     What  do  you  think,  Sarah  1  *' 

^*  Your  heart  is  as  black  as  a  coal/'  burst 
out  the  woman  excitedly,  "  Would  to  God 
you  had  died  in  prison.  For  years  it  has 
been  my  daily  prayer.** 

"Yet  it  availed  nothing — the  prayer  of 
the  righteous  1  Something  gone  wrong  above, 
Sarah.  Never  mind,  I  give  you  good  wishes 
in  return  for  evil  ones.  1  know  something 
of  this  neighbourhood  and  the  people,  and  if 
I  could  choose  a  place  for  you  it  would  be 
one  with  two  middle-aged  gentlemen  named 
Talbert,  who  live  at  Hazlewood  House  with 
a  beautiful  unmarried  niece  named  Beatrice 
Olauson.  That  would  be  such  a  comfortable 
place  for  you,  Sarah  !  " 

Until  now  he  had  been  playing  with  her 
as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse.  There  was 
nothing  to  show  her  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. For  all  she  knew  he  might  simply 
have  come  down  here  to  find  her.  So  she 
had  guarded  every  word,  every  look,  fearing 
lest  she  might  give  him  information.  Now 
he  bared  his  claws  and  showed  her  that 
escape  was  impossible.  She  groaned  but 
struggled  no  more. 

"  You  will  take  money?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  Sarah,  I'll  take  money." 

"  And  go  away  and  trouble  no  more.  Tell 
me  where  to  find  you  to-morrow.  I  will  come 
and  arrange  everything.'* 

"  Oh  no,  you  won't.  I  never  deal  with 
agents.  Your  intervention  is  not  needed, 
Sarah." 

She  stamped  her  foot  angrily.  *^  Tell  me 
what  you  want,"  she  exclaimed,  "or  leave 
me  and  go  and  do  your  worst.  Yo.u  may 
have  men  to  deal  with  now,  not  women." 

He  threw  ofE  in  a  second  every  trace  of 
mockery.  He  seized  her  wrist  and  held  her. 
His  eyes  shone  fiercely  into  hers.  "  Listen, 
you  hag — you  cat !  "  he  said.  "  All  your 
part  in  this  business  is  to  take  a  message. 
€ro  straight  to  her.  Tell  her  I  am  here ;  free, 
and  with  a  pocketful  of  money.  Tell  her  to 
como  to  me  to-morrow  at  my  rooms.  Tell 
her  1  will  wait  until  twelve  o'clock.  If  she 
is  not  there  when  the  clock  strikes,  I  swear 
I  will  come  and  see  her  in  her  own  home — 
Do  you  understand  ?     Answer  me." 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"  Here's  the  address."  He  scribbled  it  on 
a  bit  of  paper.  *^  Now  you  can  go  back  and 
resume  your  neglected  duties.  A  sweet  little 
boy  that,  Sarah." 


Without  another  word  she  left  him.  She 
took  the  boy  by  the  hand  and  went  through 
the  gates  of  Hazlewood  House.  Hervey 
watched  her  disappear,  chuckled  maliciously, 
and  strode  oE  in  the  direction  of  Black- 
town. 

In  a  mechanical  way  Mrs.  Miller  gave  the 
boy  his  dinner.  She  ate  nothing  herself,  but 
her  lips  moved  as  if  framing  woixis,  and  her 
heart  offered  up  its  fervent,  but  incoherent 
and  illogical  prayers.  Knowing  that  it  was 
Beatrice's  custom  to  visit  the  nursery  soon 
after  lunch  and  assure  herself  that  her  boy 
had  dined  well,  Mrs.  Miller  did  not  go  in  search 
of  her.  She  listened  for  the  expected  step, 
and  when  she  heard  it  opened  the  door,  and 
motioned  her  mistress  to  enter  the  adjoining 
room,  the  night  nursery.  She  followed  and 
the  look  on  her  face  told  Beatrice  what  had 
happened. 

"  It  has  come  ? "  she  whispered  and  turn- 
ing very  pale. 

Mrs.  Miller  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
and  taking  Beatrice's  hand,  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Oh  my  poor  dear  !  My  poor  dear  !  "  she 
wailed.  "  It  has  come.  Yes,  it  has  come. 
The  Lord  has  not  thought  fit  to  answer  my 
prayers.  Oh,  my  dear  mistress,  may  He 
stretch  forth  His  arm  and  lighten  the  sorrow 
which  is  before  you  !  " 

She  kissed  Beatrice's  hand.  She  fawned 
upon  her  almost  like  a  dog.  Her  mistress 
seemed  scarcely  to  hear  her  words — scarcely 
to  notice  her  actions. 

**  It  was  bound  to  come,"  she  •  said, 
dreamily.  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  it  for 
weeks.  The  sword  was  over  my  head.  I 
knew  it  must  fall.  Where  is  he  ? "  she 
added. 

"  He  was  here,  close  at  hand,"  said  Sarah. 
Then  noticing  Beatrice's  shudder.  "  He  has 
gone  away  for  a  while  :  but  I  saw  him.  He 
gave  me  a  message.  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear  ! 
You  must  expect  no  mercy." 

"I  expect  none.  I  will  ask  for  none. 
Give  me  the  message." 

Mrs.  Miller  gave  it  word  for  word  and 
then  handed  her  the  paper  with  the  address. 
**  I  must  go,"  said  Beatrice.  **  There  is  no 
help  for  it.  The  shame  which  I  dared  not 
face — the  crash  I  shrank  like  a  coward 
from  preparing  for,  has  come.  Well,  if  all 
must  be  known  it  will  rid  my  life  of  the 
deceit  which  for  years  has  made  it  a  burden." 

She  turned  away,  entered  the  nursery  and 
kissed  the  boy.  Suddenly  she  gave  the 
nurse  a  frightened  look.  "  You  saw  him," 
she  said  ;  **  did  he  see  the  boy  ? " 

Mrs.  Miller  nodded  sadly. 

**  Did  he  know — did  he  guess  ]  " 
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"  He  said  nothing.  But,  oh,  my  poor 
dear !  there  was  something  in  his  manner 
that  made  me  tremble — something  that  told 
me  he  guessed  all." 

"Then  Heaven  help  me!"  said  Beatrice 
leaving  the  room. 

She  went  to  her  bedroom  in  which  she 
stayed  for  hours.  Hours  daring  which  she 
lived  again  in  thought  the  whole  of  her  life 
during  the  past  five  years.  Years  which  had 
turned  her  from  a  light-heai*ted,  impulsive 
girl  into  a  grave  and  saddened  woman.  A 
woman  who  partly  by  her  own  folly,  partly 
by  the  crime  and  cruelty  of  another  found 
herself  to-day  in  as  sore  a  plight  as  ever 
woman  knew. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WHAT   SHE   LOOKED   BACK    UPON. 

As  the  story  of  Beatrice's  past  is  made  up 
of  things  she  knew,  things  she  guessed,  and 
things  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  it  will  be 
better  to  learn  it  in  it«  veracious  entirety 
than  to  glean  it  from  the  saddened  musings 
that  winter's  afternoon. 

After  the  battle-royal  between  Lady  Clau- 
son  and  her  stepdaughter,  and  when  Sir 
Maingay  weakly  and  for  the  sake  of  peace 
left  his  daughter  at  home,  whilst  he  fled  to 
the  Continent  with  that  newly-acquired 
treasure,  his  beautiful  wife,  Beatrice  settled 
down  to  the  dullest  of  dull  lives,  or  what 
certainly  promised  to  be  so  unless  the  girl 
could  brighten  it  by  drawing  on  her  own 
resources  for  amusement.  On  one  point, 
however,  she  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 
A  childless  widow  with  a  large  income  could 
not  have  enjoyed  more  freedom  of  action. 
Mrs.  Erskine,  the  aunt,  in  whose  care  she 
was  nominally  placed,  was  old,  wrapped  up 
in  her  o^n  varied  ailments,  and  so  selfish  as 
to  keep  herself  clear  of  suspecting  people, 
because  suspicion  brought  trouble  and  worry: 
Beatrice  was  free  to  spend  her  houi*s  as  it 
best  suited  her;  to  come  and  go  as  she 
chose,  and  generally  to  do  what  pleased  her- 
self. By  this  arrangement  Mrs.  Erskine 
saved  herself  much  trouble  and  responsi- 
bility— thing.s  which  are  extremely  injurious 
to  an  old  gentlewoman  in  feeble  health. 

But  Beatrice,  who  was  in  magnificent 
health,  as  all  young  girls  of  eighteen  should 
be,  soon  found  that  to  render  life  at  Mi*s. 
Erskine's  woHh  living,  she  must  find  occu- 


pation for  her  lonely  liours.  Perba'ps  there 
were  times  when  the  ideal  pleasure  and  joy 
with  which  an  untravelled  inind  invests  a 
foreign  tour,  made  her  repent  of  her  hasti- 
ness  in  disdainixig  to  occupy  a  secondary 
place  in  her  father's  heart.  But  if  it  was 
so,  her  pride  forbade  any  proposals  of  sur- 
render. Nevertheless,  something  had  to  be 
done  to  make  life  tolerable.  She  cared  little 
or  nothing  for  general  society,  and  even  had 
she  done  so,  the  fact  of  her  possessing  few 
friends  anywhere,  and  none  in  London,  would 
have  rendered  her  going  out  into  the  worid 
a  matter  of  difiiculty.. 

So  that  Miss  Clauson,  who  was  a  young 
lady  of  no  mean  abilities,  and  who  had  some> 
how  imbibed  the  modern  notion  that  if  rightly 
directed  a  woman's  brain-power  is  equal  to 
a  man's  in  acquiring  knowledge,  decided  that 
the  most-  satisfactory  method  by  which  time 
could  be  killed,  was  by  continuing  her 
studies  from  the  point  at  which  she  laid 
them  down  when  she  left  the  fashionaUe 
finishing  school. 

Being  also  rather  troubled  by  the  feeling 
that  she  ought  to  do  something  for  suffering 
humanity,  she  organised  a  little  charitable 
scheme.  She  had  plenty  of  pocket-money. 
Sir  Maingay,  who  since  old  Talbert's  death 
had  received  a  considerable  sum  per  annimi, 
paid  out  of  the  trust,  for  his  daughter's  main- 
tenance and  education,  behaved  most  gener- 
ously in  this  respect.  There  is  no  salve  to 
the  conscience  so  efficacious  as  a  money 
sacrifice ! 

Beatrice,  then,  did  what  good  she  could 
on  her  own  account.  As  a  piteous  tale 
always  opened  her  purse,  revilers  of  indis- 
criminate almsgiving  may  think  little  of  her 
efforts.  Perhaps  they  bore  no  fruit  save  in 
^one  noteworthy  instance. 

Charity  brought  her  in  contact  with  a 
woman,  who,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
had  been  reduced  from  the  state  of  a  superior 
domestic  servant  to  abject  poverty,  and  who 
was  lying  almost  at  death's  door.  Beatrice 
heard  her  history,  relieved  her  wants,  had 
her  doctored  and  cured,  and  by  these  acts 
made  the  woman  her  slave  for  life.  She 
riveted  the  links  for  ever,  when,  fancying 
she  could  do  with  a  maid,  she,  in  spite  of  a 
grumble  from  her  great-aunt,  took  thLs 
woman,  named  Sarah  Miller,  into  her  ser- 
vice. This  happened  in  the  early  days  of 
her  sojourn  at  Mrs.  Erskine's. 

The  course  of  study  progressed.  For  the 
mcst  part  Beatrice  taught  herself.  After  a 
while  it  struck  her  she  should  like  again  to 
take  up  her  drawing.  Here,  as  her  ambition 
rose   higher   than  wishing   to  execute  the 
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usual  aehoolgirl  masterpieces^  she  needed  a 
Blaster.  A  caller,  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Erskine's,  gave  her  a  name  and  address 
whidi  had  been  given  to  her  by  some  one 
eke.  Beatrice  wrote  and  asked  the  .artist's 
terma.  He  replied.  She  wrote  again,  ac- 
cepting the  terms  and  begging  him  to  call 
on  a  certain  day.  So  Maurice  Hervey  came 
into  her  life. 

When  first  she  saw  him  the  girl  was  sur- 
prised to  find  she  had  summoned  to  her  aid 
a  young  man  of  about  twenty-five.  But  the 
age  of  a  drawing-master  appeared  to  Miss 
Clauson  as  a  matter  of  secondary  import- 
ance. So  long  as  he  knew  his  business 
what  mattered  if  he  was  twenty-five  or 
fifty-five 

Mrs.  Erskine  troubled  nothing  about  the 
affair.  She  knew  that  a  master  gave  her 
niece  lessons  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  The 
old  lady  never  even  acquired  his  name.  To 
her  he  was  the  drawing-master,  no  more  and 
no  less.  There  are  many  such  old  ladies 
as  this! 

In  order  that  what  happened  may  be  read 
aright,  two  facts  must  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind.  The  first,  that  Beatrice  Clauson  was 
not  then  the  stately  and  apparently  emotion- 
less young  lady,  whose  oaJm  and  self-con- 
tained demeanour  was  such  a  subject  of 
congratulation  to  her  uncles,  and  such  a 
puzzle  to  Frank  Carruthers.  She  was  but 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  proud  if  you  will,  but 
romantic,  impulsive,  and  notwithstanding 
the  shattering  of  the  paternal  idol,  trustful 
of  man  and  womankind.  She  was  lonely; 
craved  for  sympathy;  and  in  spite  of  her 
position  in  the  world,  her  life,  so  far  as  she 
could  see  it,  looked  void  and  colourless.  A 
long  stretch  without  a  visible  goal.  Lastly, 
she  believed,  as  most  young  people  of  eighteen 
believe,  that  her  judgment  as  to  what  was 
best  for  herself  was  infallible. 

The  second  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  Maurice  Hervey  at  twenty-five  was  not, 
in  appearance,  the  scowling,  crafty-looking 
felon  seen  by  Mrs.  Miller  in  Portland  prison, 
not  even  the  malicious,  mockiug  ruffian  who 
confronted  her  on  his  release.  The  mask 
worn  by  the  man  when  Beatrice  first  knew 
him  fitted  to  pei-fectiou,  and  until  the  wearer 
chose  showed  no  glimpse  of  the  villainous, 
sordid  nature  it  hid.  He  was  decidedly 
good-looking,  he  was  well-dressed,  aud  if  he 
carried  a  touch  of  the  Bohemian  about  him, 
it  was  not  more  than  was  pleasant  and  com- 
patible with  the  profession  he  followed.  His 
hands,  a  matter  upon  which  young  girls,  set 
undue  store,  were  white  and  well  formed. 
He  was  attentive  and  re«peetful  in  the  dis- 


charge of  his  duties — doubly  so  after  the 
first  few  lessons ! 

For  by  that  time  he  had  found  out  much 
about  his  pupil — not  all  he  wanted  to  know, 
but  a  good  deal.  He  had  learned  that  she 
was  a  baronet's  daughter,  and  an  heiress. 
He  could  not  ascertain  how  much  money 
she  would  come  into  or  from  ivhom  it  came. 
But,  so  far  as  it  went,  he  believed  his 
information  to  be  trustworthy,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

He  began  by  awakening  the  girVs  sym- 
pathy for  his  unworthy  self.  He  told  her, 
or,  it  might  be  said,  conveyed  to  her  pro- 
digious lies  about  his  own  hard  lot;  he 
dilated  on  the  drudgery  of  lesson-giving  to  a 
man  who  believed  he  had  genius.  So  cleverly 
did  he  talk  that  Beatrice  was  persuaded  that 
she  was  under  an  obligation  to  him  for  the 
very  act  of  teaching.  His  lies  were  master- 
pieces, because  he  did  not,  like  many  self* 
styled  neglected  geniuses,  believe  in  his  own 
talents.  The  man  knew  that  such  skill  as 
he  possessed  could  make  him,  at  the  outside, 
a  fifth-rate  artist,  or  it  might  possibly  be,  a 
first-rate  drawing-master. 

But.  all  the  same  he  made  Beatrice  believe 
he  was  one  day  destined  to  storm  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  when  once  she  believed  this 
all  differences  in  station  between  them 
vanished.  Our  age^  as  every  one  knows^ 
is  the  triumph  of  art.  Poor  artists  and 
struggling  literary  men  do  not  now  fawn 
upon  lords — ^lords  ask  them  to  dinner  and' 
make  much  of  them,  or  such  is  the  common 
belief.  So,  now  that  Miss  Clauson  was  con- 
vinced that  Maurice  Hervey  was  a  genius, 
no  cold  spectre  of  social  distinction  rose 
between  the  man  and  his  desire. 

The  drawing  lessons  grew  longer  and  m<H*e 
and  more  conversational.  Hervey  was  an 
educated  man,  or  at  least  knew  how  to  turn 
such  education  as  was  his  to  the  best  account. 
The  first  sign  of  what  was  about  to  happen 
was  Beatrice's  beginning  to  wonder  how  she 
should  be  able  to  offer  this  man  money  for 
his  services.  Then  followed  other  symptoms- 
which  are  invariably  distinctly  pronounced 
when  the  sufferer  is  a  self-willed  girl  of 
eighteen. 

Hervey,  as  soon  as  he  found  hintself  on 
the  same  platform  as  his  pupil,  hurried 
matters  on.  He  had  pressing  reasons,  known 
only  to  himself,  for  bringing  things  to  a 
conclusion.  Perhaps,  his  audacity  helped 
him.  At  any  rate,  when  one  day  he  dashed 
the  drawing  materials  aside  and  vowed  he 
loved  her,  and  unless  she  loved  him  he  must 
fly  and  see  her  no  more,  the  girl's  answer 
was    all    he    could    have    hoped  for.     Ta 
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Beatrice,  the  fairy  prince   of   her  childish 
dreams  had  come. 

She  wished  to  write  to  her  father  at  once. 
Strange  to  say  this  did  not  suit  her  lover. 
With  great  modesty  he  represented  that 
until  he  had  made  his  name  famous  in  art 
Sir  Maingay  might  naturally  object  to  the 
alliance.  He  was  not,  however,  selfish  enough 
to  suggest  a  term  of  probation  whilst  the 
making-famous  process  was  going  on.  On 
the  contrary,  he  assured  Beatrice  that  he 
could  not  live  another  month  unless  she 
were  his  wife.  He  redoubled  these  assur- 
ances when  Beatrice  told  him  indirectly  that 
when  of  age  she  came  into  a  large  income. 
No,  let  them  be  married  at  once.  Her 
father's  consent  could  be  won  so  much  better 
after  the  ceremony  His,  Maurice's,  darling 
must'  be  guided  by  him.  Beatrice  hesitated, 
Hervey  pressed,  and  at  last,  like  other 
darlings  of  eighteen,  she  consented  to  be 
guided  by  the  man  she  loved. 

He  guided  her  to  her  first  act  of  deceit. 
She  informed  Mrs.  Erskine  that  she  was 
going  to  Bournemouth  for  a  fortnight  to  see 
an  old  school -friend.  She  comforted  herself 
by  thinking  it  wad  but  an  equivocation.  She 
was  going  to  Bournemouth  and  a  friend  of 
hers  lived  or  did  live  there — no  doubt  she 
would  see  her.  Every  one  knows  that  equi- 
vocation is  the  inclined  plane  down  which 
people  slide  to  the  pit. 

With  respect  to  her  father  she  comforted 
herself  by  thinking  that,  as  he  married  to 
please  himself,  she  had  a  right  to  do  the 
same.  A  kind  of  reasoning  by  analogy  not 
uncommon  to  young  people.  Besides,  be 
would  know  Maurice  very  soon,  and,  of 
course,  learn  to  love  him. 

So  to  Bournemouth  she  went ;  but  before 
going  was  quietly  married  to  Maurice  Hervey, 
and  the  fortnight  spent  at  Bournemouth  was 
their  honeymoon.  The  rays  of  the  honey- 
moon go  sometimes  far  towards  dispersing 
the  glamour  with  which  a  bride  surrounds 
her  bridegroom.  Some  curious  things  hap< 
pened  to  Beatrice. 

In  the  first  place  her  husband  even  now 
objected  to  Sir  Maingay's  being  told  of  his 
daughter's  happiness,  and  Beatrice,  not  wish- 
ing  to  crosa  him  in  these  early  days,  consented 
as  before  for  a  limited  period  to  be  guided 
by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  world. 

In  the  second  place  the  postman  one  morn- 
ing brought  a  large  letter  for  Hervey. 
Beatrice  watched  him  rather  curiously  as 
he  opened  it,  and  she  saw  it  contained  a 
document,  the  endorsement  of  which  informed 
all  who  could  read  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  William  Talbert, 


Ksq.  Hervey  explained  that  he  merely  took 
an  interest  in  his  darling's  affairs,  and.  think- 
ing he  ought  to  know  something  about  them 
had  written  for  the  copy.  This  explanation 
sufficed,  and  Beatrice  laughingly  suggested 
that  she  should  sit  beside  him  and  read  the 
will  with  him.     This  was  agreed  to. 

Hervey  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  read 
how  one  third  of  the  residuary  estate  was 
bequeathed  to  Beatrice,  or  rather  to  Horace 
and  Herbert  in  trust  for  Beatrice.  This  was 
followed  later  on  by  another  clause  which  in 
the  event  of  Beatrice's  making,  before  she 
was  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  an  unsuitable 
match,  or  even  what  appeared  to  her  trustees 
an  unsuitable  match,  Horace  and  Herbert 
were  given  what  amounted  to  an  unlimited 
power  of  dealing  with  her  share,  a  power 
which  fell  little  short  of  appropriation.  Old 
Talbert  had  determined  that  until  his  grand- 
daughter arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  her 
uncles  should  be  able  to  defy  fortune- 
hunters. 

This  clause,  which  was  so  clearly  worded 
that  even  she  could  understand  it,  made 
Beatrice  glance  at  her  husband.  His  face  was 
pale,  his  hands  were  shaking,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  a  string  of  fierce  oaths  dropped  from 
his  lips.  A  sharp  pain  ran  through  the  girl's 
heart.  Without  a  word,  she  rose  and  left 
him. 

He  soon  followed  her,  apologised  and  be- 
lieved he  had  pacified  her,  but  his  conduct 
had  planted  in  her  heart  the  doubt — the 
most  painful  doubt  which  a  young  wife  can 
feel — that  her  husband  had  married  her  for 
her  money,  not  for  herself. 

The  next  day  Hervey  went  to  town,  on 
important  business,  he  said.  Beatrice  natur- 
ally resented  the  desertion,  but  not  having 
been  long  enough  married  to  know  what  a 
fraud  that  plea  pf  business  often  is,  made 
no  complaint.  Nevertheless,  something  told 
her  that  her  husband's  business  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  will.  So  the  doubt 
became  all  but  certainty. 

Curiously  enough,  or  naturally  enough, 
Beatrice  had  no  longer  the  wish  to  apprise 
her  father  of  what  had  happened.  Dimly 
she  began  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  step 
she  had  taken. 

It  was  settled  she  should  return  to  Mrs. 
Erskine's,  and,  as  a  slight  misunderstanding 
is  not  sufficient  to  terminate  the  relationship 
between  a  husband  and  wife  of  a  fortnight's 
standing,  it  was  also  arranged  that  Hervey 
should  take  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  which  lodgings  his  wife  could  come  as  a 
pupil  to  a  drawing-^master.  The  fellow  had 
by  now  resumed  his  mask,  and  seemed  to  be 
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trying  to  efface  the  recollection  of  the  will 
scene. 

But  the  mask  had  been  dropped  once,  and 
Beatrice,  except  in  her  conduct,  was  no  fool. 
She  went  back  to  her  home  with  a  pain  in 
her  heart,  and  feeling  years  older  than  when 
she  had  left  a  fortnight  ago.  Mrs.  Erskine 
manifested  no  interest  in  the  visit  to  Bourne- 
mouth. She  merely  hoped  that  Beatrice 
had  spent  a  pleasant  time. 

The  girl  felt  very  miserable;  a  kind  of 
dread  which  she  vainly  strove  to  thrust 
away,  hung  over  her.  She  needed  sympathy, 
needed  a  confidant.  Such  a  secret  as  hers 
was  too  great  for  one  breast.  So  she  told 
her  maid  Sarah  what  had  happened.  The 
woman's  slave-like  worship  and  dog-like 
fidelity  assured  her  silence. 

Mrs.  Miller,  who,  in  spite  of  her  religious 
peculiarities,  knew  the  world,  and  knew  also 
what  such  a  marriage  as  this  meant,  sup- 
pressed the  grief  she  felt.  But  to  endeavour 
to  ease  her  mind  she  made  such  inquiries  as 
she  could  respecting  Mr.  Maurice  Hervey. 
She  even  watched  him,  waited  for  him, 
tracked  him  in  his  goings  out  and  comings 
in.  She  told  Beatrice  nothing  of  this  self- 
instituted  inquiry.  To  do  the  woman  justice, 
had  she  found  Hervey  up  to  the  standard  of 
her  requirements  for  Beatnce,  she  would 
have  offered  up  thanks  to  Heaven  more 
fervently  than  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life. 

One  day  when  Beatrice  was  paying  a  visit 
to  her  husband,  he  turned  to  her  suddenly. 
"  I  must  have  money,"  he  said,  "  there's  no 
good  beating  about  the  bush." 

**Have  you  no  money!"  asked  Beatrice. 

''  I  have  twenty  pounds,  the  remnant  of 
a  large  sum  I  borrowed." 

Beatrice  had  expected  an  appeal  of  this 
sort.  Although  Hervey  had  again  and 
again  told  her  that  by  the  drudgery  of 
teaching  he  could  make  a  good  income,  so 
that,  in  marrying,  money  was  a  secondary 
consideration,  this  had  been  part  of  the 
dread  hanging  over  her.  An  appeal  of  this 
sort  would  give  her  fears  a  stronger  founda- 
tion. She  said  nothing,  but  taking  out  her 
parse,  shook  its  contents  on  the  table.  The 
man  laughed  scornfully. 

"It  is  no  driblet  like  that  I  want.  I 
must  have  a  thousand  pounds  by  this  day 
fortnight." 

"  Why  tell  me  so?  I  cannot  get  it."  She 
could  not  help  the  growing  coldness  of  her 
voice. 

'*  Yes  you  can,  if  you  will.  Will  you  do 
sol" 

She  looked  at  him  steadily.  "You  are 
my  husband,"  she  said.     "  If  I  can,  I  will." 


**I  knew  it,"  he  said,  with  a  nervous 
laugh.  "  All  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  sign 
an  undertaking  promising  to  repay  the 
money  and  interest  out  of  your  income 
within  a  certain  number  of  years.  You 
will  do  this?" 

"Yes,  I  will  do  this.  You  are  my 
husband." 

"  It  is  also  necessary,"  he  went  on.  with 
a  covert  glance  at  her,  "  to  make  a  declara- 
tion— a  mere  matter  of  form.  You  must 
declare  yourself  to  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age." 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Hervey  had  been 
to  the  money-lenders,  and  without  mention- 
ing names,  had  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a 
loan  upon  such  security  as  Beatrice's  fortune 
offered.  Some  of  the  usurers  laughed  in  his 
face,  but  he  soon  found  one  whose  business 
it  was  never  to  refuse  to  lend  money  on  a 
forged  bill  or  a  false  declaration  provided 
the  friends  of  the  forger  or  the  perjurer  were 
of  the  stamp  who  would  pay  money  to  avoid 
criminal  proceedings. 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  said  Beatrice. 
She  would  not  understand. 

"It's  a  mere  matter  of  form,  my  dear 
girl,  it  can  do  no  one  harm.  It  is  only  to 
swear  you  are  twenty-one.  I'm  sure  no  one 
would  doubt  it." 

Beatrice  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  the  tears  trickled  through  her  fingers. 
Hervey  attempted  to  caress  her.  Sadly  but 
firmly  she  pushed  his  arm  away. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  she  said. 

His  brow  grew  black.  "  Damn  it !  you 
must,"  he  said  roughly. 

She  rose.  "I  will  not,"  she  said  in 
accents  which  told  him  she  meant  what  she 
said.  "  I  will  do  this  much,  I  have  some 
jewellery :  it  shall  be  placed  in  your  hands. 
The  only  favour  I  ask  is  that  money  may 
be  raised  on  it  in  such  a  way  that  some  day  I 
can  get  it  back.    Part  of  it  was  my  mother's." 

Hervey  knew  that  all  her  jewellery  would 
not  help  him.  So  he  pressed  her  to  make 
the  false  declaration.  First  he  commanded, 
secondly  he  reasoned,  thirdly  he  besought  in 
an  abject  way.  And  with  his  grovelling 
entreaties  for  money,  every  atom  of  love  for 
him  w^ent  out  of  the  girl's  heart.  Love 
may  survive  ill-usage,  faithlessness,  and 
wickedness — meanness  kills  it.  She  turned 
and  left  him  before  he  could  stop  her. 

She  did  as  she  had  promised.  That  even- 
ing Mrs.  Miller  brought  him  the  packet  of 
jewellery.  There  were  some  valuable  articles 
in  it,  as  Sir  Maingay,  who  had  great  faith 
in  his  daughter's  discretion,  and  who  perhaps 
had  feared  that  if  not  given  at  once,  they 
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would  never  be  given,  had  intrusted  her 
with  some  diamonds  which  had  belonged  to 
her  late  mother.  So  it  was  that  Hervey 
was  able  to  raise  some  two  hundred  pounds 
on  the  trinkets.  To  his  credit  be  it  said 
that  he  sent  certain  mysterious  tickets  to 
Beatrice  which,  upon  inquiry,  she  found 
would  enable  her  to  redeem  the  things  of 
which  she  had  deprived  herself. 

Three  days  after  this  Sarah  made  a  dis- 
covery, or  rather  completed  her  inquiry  into 
Hervey's  real  nature.  By  pertinacity  in 
tracking  and  watching ;  by  questions  asked 
in  certain  houses  in  a  neighbourhood  to 
which  she  had  followed  him,  she  found  the 
man  had  been  for  some  space  of  time,  and 
was  even  now,  pursuing  a  low  intrigue  with 
a  girl.  With  flashing  eyes  Mrs.  Miller  went 
to  Beatrice  and  told  her  this. 

Beatrice  heard  her  in  silence.  Then  she 
spoke  coldly  and  gravely.  Events  were  fast 
making  a  woman  of  her.  "  Sarah,"  she 
said,  "  I  will  see  Mr.  Hervey,  and  if  needful 
you  will  see  him.  Bear  in  mind  that  if 
your  charges  against  him  are  false,  you 
leave  me  at  once." 

She  took  Sarah  with  her,  told  her  to  wait 
in  the  street  and  then  entered  her  husband's 
room.  She  told  him  coldly  and  without 
apparent  emotion  what  she  had  learned. 
She  gave  the  name  of  a  street,  and  the 
number  of  a  house. 

Hervey  of  course  denied  it.  Beatrice 
then  said  she  would  fetch  his  libeller,  who 
should  be  properly  dealt  with.  Hervey 
wavered,  stammered,  and  then  once  for  all 
dropped  the  mask.  He  brutally  told  his 
youDg  wife  to  let  him  manage  his  own 
afEairs  of  that  sort  in  his  own  way.  So 
Beatrice  knew  that  Sarah  had  spoken  the 
truth.  And  with  this  knowledge  the  love 
for  this  man  which  had  already  been  driven 
out  was  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  absolute 
hate  and  contempt. 

Once  more  and  only  once  she  saw  him. 
A  few  days  later  he  wrote,  bade  her  come  to 
him,  and  threatened  in  case  of  refusal  to 
come  to  her.  She  went.  She  scorned  him 
too  much  to  fear  him. 

He  renewed  his  request  that  she  would 
sign  the  false  declaration  of  age. 

**  I  will  not,"  she  said. 

"  Will  you  telegraph  to  your  father,  and 
say  you  must  have  a  thousand  pounds — tell 
him  it  means  life  or  death." 

"  I  will  not :  nor  would  he  send  it  if  I 
did."  Hervey,  who  by  now  was  getting  to 
know  something  of  his  wife's  character,  felt 
that  nothing  would  make  her  bend  to  his 
will.     With  an  oath  he  raised  his  hand  and 


struck  her.  His  true  brutal  nature  leapt 
forth.  He  covered  her  with  reproaches ;  he 
reviled  her,  he  told  her  he  had  never  cared 
for  her,  told  her  he  had  but  married  her  to 
stave  off  ruin,  thinking  the  small  sum  be 
needed  would  be  easily  raised  upon  her  proe- 
pects.  He  vowed  to  be  revenged  for  her 
obstinacy.  He  would  make  her  life  a  helL 
He  would  drag  her  name  through  the  dirt 
She  should  rue  until  her  death  the  day  on 
which  she  refused  to  do  his  bidding. 

When  Beatrice  got  away  from  this  storm 
of  words,  she  walked  back  home  with  a 
buzzing  in  her  head.  Once  inside  the  door 
she  fainted. 

Three  days  afterwards  she  read  that 
Maurice  Hervey  had  been  brought  before 
the  magistrates  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and 
committed  for  trial.  She  found  means  to 
send  him  a  message,  asking  if  he  had  money 
to  pay  for  his  defence.  He  sent  back  won! 
that  he  should  plead  guilty.  He  reaUy  did 
so,  and  as  the  forgery  was  a  crafty,  premedi- 
tated, cruel  affair,  the  judge  very  properly 
sent  him  to  penal  servitude  for  tive  years. 
His  wife  as  she  read  the  sentence  gave  a 
groan  of  relief. 

Now  the  weakest  part  of  her  nature,  a 
part  no  doubt  inherited  from  Sir  Maingay, 
showed  itself.  She  let  things  drift.  To  a 
girl  just  past  eighteen  five  years  seems  as 
inexhaustible  as  five  hundred  sovereigns 
would  seem  to  a  schoolboy.  The  remem- 
brance of  her  secret  marriage  haunted  her 
like  the  remnants  of  a  ghastly  dream.  Five 
years.  Five  long  years !  Surely  something 
must  happen  before  they  were  spent.  Some- 
thing did  happen ! 

What  were  her  feelings  when  the  truth 
first  came  home  to  her  f  When  she  knew 
she  could  cheat  herself  no  longer!  When 
no  imaginary  ailment  would  account  for  her 
condition?  When  in  plain  words  the  fact 
that  she  was  to  bear  the  burden  common  4o 
womanhood  was  forced  upon  her)  Then 
Beatrice  prayed  that  she  might  die  ! 

Even  then  she  would  not  go  to  her  friends 
and  tell  them  all.  Still  those  long  uncer- 
tain years  stretched  out  before  her.  K  she 
could  only  conceal  this  new  trouble  as  she 
had  concealed  her  marriage,  there  was  peace 
— peace  for  years.  Sarah  was  told  what  she 
already  guessed,  and  upon  hearing  her  mis- 
tress's wishes  simply  set  about  executing 
them. 

The  child  was  bom,  and  none  save  the 
mother,  and  her  maid  knew  the  truth.  Hard 
as  was  the  task,  it  was  no  harder  to  Beatrice 
than  to  others  who,  without  the  aid  and 
faithful    service    at    her    command,    have 
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concealed  what  if  revealed  meant  ruin. 
The  elder  woman  arranged  all.  She  left 
her  mistress  as  a  servant  leaves;  she 
prepared  a  place,  and  when  the  time  oame 
Beatrice  found  her  grief  lightened  by  all  a 
loving  woman  can  do  for  another  in  such 
plight.  Of  course  there  was  deceit — deceit 
seemed  to  have  forced  itself  into  the  girl's 
life  I  There  was  a  long  visit  to  pay  some- 
where, a  visit  from  which  Beatrice  returned 
a  shadow  of  her  former  self.  Bat  none 
knew,  none  even  guessed  the  cause. 

Until  the  child  was  bom  Beatrice's  prayer 
was  that  both  she  and  it  might  die.  Can  a 
sadder,  more  pitiful  prayer  be  framed  by  a 
woman!  The  truth  could  then  be  told  to 
all.  The  early  death  would  be  the  full 
-expiation  of  her  folly.  The  few  who  loved 
her  would  forgive  and  pity  her.  But  her 
prayer  was  unanswered — death  never  even 
threatened  mother  or  babe. 

The  child  was  bom,  the  tiny  head  nestled 
on  the  mother's  breast,  and  a  strange  new 
feeling  awoke  within  her — the  overpowering 
instinct  of  maternal  love.  Her  thoughts 
which  bad  once  been,  in  case  the  child  lived, 
to  hate  it  for  the  father's  sake,  turned  to 
pure,  sweet  affection  for  the  innocent,  help- 
less little  being.  So  far  from  wishing  it 
dead,  she  would  not  now  have  wished  it 
onbcum.  When  she  returned  to  her  home 
she  left  it  with  many  tears  in  Sarah's 
charge. 

For  years  she  saw  it  by  stealth,  saw  it 
grow  more  and  more  the  picture  of  perfect 
childhood  ;  loved  it  and  worshipped  it  more 
•each  time  she  saw  it,  and  at  last,  when  she 
returned  to  her  father's  house,  and  felt  that 
her  visits  to  her  treasure  would  now  perforce 
be  less  and  less  frequent,  a  wild  craving  to 
have  it  with  her  always,  to  see  it  every  day, 
every  hour,  awoke  in  her  passionate  heart. 

Then  came  the  second  quaiTel,  and  the 
new  home.  And  even  as  she  settled  to  go 
down  to  her  uncles'  the  nucleus  of  the  daring 
scheme  for  regaining  her  boy  framed  itself 
in  her  brain,  and  was  eventually  shaped  into 
form  and  acted  upon  with  perfect  success. 

But  the  five  years  were  passing,  passing. 
At  the  end  of  them  stood  what  Beatrice 
shrank  from  picturing,  a  convict  who  would 
come  and  claim  his  wife.  Beatrice  had, 
indeed,  expected  that  when  first  arrested  he 
would  find  some  way  of  proclaiming  his  mar- 
riage, if  only  in  fulfilment  of  his  threat  of 
dragging  her  name  into  the  dirt. 

Yet  he  made  no  sign.  He  was  crafty  and 
calculating.  The  term  of  the  sentence  was 
not  to  him  an  eternity.  When  it  ended  he 
knew  that  by  keeping  the  secret  he  should 


be  in  a  more  advantageous  position  to  turn 
matters  to  his  own  benefit.  Beatrice  would 
be  well  past  twenty-one,  and  in  command  of  a 
large  income.  He  meant  to  be  thoroughly 
revenged  for  the  obstinacy  she  had  displayed 
in  refusing  to  perjure  herself,  and  so  find 
him  means  to  buy  up  the  forged  bills,  but  he 
meant  to  have  money  also. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  last  five 
years  upon  which  Beatrice  looked  back  that 
afternoon.  These  are  the  pictures  of  the 
man  and  the  woman — the  husband  and  wife, 
who  were  to  meet  on  the  morrow  like  foes 
in  a  deadly  duel. 

And  over  and  above  all  this,  there  was 
another  matter  ever  present  in  the  girl's 
mind — another  name  which  oame  to  her  lips, 
not  in  accents  of  hate,  but  love.  She  had 
attempted  to  deceive  him,  but  not  herself. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  part  of  her  punishment — 
the  hardest  part  of  all — that  she  loved  Frank 
Carruthers.  She  had  sobbed  out  the  secret 
on  the  faithful  Sarah's  breast.  She  had 
wept  through  the  weary  hours  of  many  a 
night  as  she  thought  of  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  love  between  them.  His  coming  to 
Oakbury  had  doubled  her  grief.  She  had 
not  only  to  lament  '*  what  has  been,"  but  to 
regret  "  what  might  have  been." 

Blame  her  if  you  must !  Forgive  her  if 
you  can  1     At  least  pity  her ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MAKING   PBOUD   KNEES   BEND. 

Provided  he  is  not  a  French  journalist 
whose  drooping  honour  is  cured  by  a  scratch, 
a  man  about  to  fight  a  duel  has  generally 
preparations  to  make.  Maurice  Hervey's 
approaching  duel  being  of  a  peculiar  nature 
the  preparations  he  made  were  also  peculiar. 
They  consisted  of  inducing  the  room  he 
occupied,  which,  in  an  unmolested  state,  was 
a  nice  tidy  apartment,  to  look  as  disreputable 
and  dissipated  as  with  the  resources  at  his 
command,  it  was  possible.  He  gave  no 
orders  for  his  breakfast  things  to  be  cleared 
away,  but  added  to  the  relics  of  the  meal  a 
bottle  of  whisky  and  a  glass.  He  also 
laid  a  short  pipe  and  a  tobacco-pouch 
on  the  table.  With  great  satisfaction  he 
found  in  a  drawer  a  dirty  pack  of  cards: 
these  were  also  placed  in  a  position  to  caiTy 
effect.  He  told  the  servant  not  to  attend 
to  his   bedroom  just  yet;   so  that  by  his 
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leaving  the  door  of  communication  between 
the  two  rooms  open,  a  visitor  might  have 
the  privilege  of  gazing  on  a  dishevelled 
sleeping  apartment.  Given  the  materials 
at  his  disposal,  he  made  a  very  fair  effect 
with  them. 

He  kept  his  o^\ti  appearance  in  sympathy 
with  the  surroundings.  He  wore  slippers 
which  he  trod  down  at  the  heel.  His  clothes 
were  too  new  to  look  shabby,  but  by  putting 
on  a  soiled  shirt,  discarding  his  waistcoat  and 
cravat  he  managed  to  get  within  reasonable 
distance  of  his  requirements. 

All  these  preparations  were  inspired  by 
an  exquisite  refinement  of  malice.  Meta- 
phorically he  meant  to  bring  Beatrice  down 
on  her  knees,  and  his  cruelty  told  him  that 
to  one  of  her  type,  the  process  would  be 
doubly  disagreeable  when  it  took  place  in 
such  a  scene. 

"  Gad  !  "  he  said,  as  he  gazed  round  and 
approved  of  his  handiwork.  "  I  wish  I  had 
my  prison  suit  here.  I'd  don  it  once  more 
for  your  benefit,  my  lady." 

He  gave  orders  that  if  a  lady  called  she 
was  to  be  shown  up  at  once,  then  he  lit  a 
cigar  and  lounged  in  the  easy  chair.  At 
five  minutes  to  twelve,  just  as  the  man  was 
wondering  whether  she  would  come  or  not, 
and  if,  in  the  event  of  her  not  coming, 
it  would  be  well  for  his  own  interests 
to  seek  her  at  Hazlewood  House,  the  door 
opened  and  Beatrice  stood  before  him.  He 
laughed  a  low  mocking  laugh  and  without 
changing  his  lounging  attitude,  looked  up 
at  her. 

She  took  it  all  in,  the  disreputable  look  of 
the  place  and  of  its  tenant;  he  could  see 
that  by  the  quiver  of  her  nostril,  and  the 
look  of  deepening  scorn  on  her  fiim  mouth. 
His  eyes  gleamed  w^ith  triumph. 

And  she,  as  she  looked  at  him,  the  thought 
ran  through  her,  how  could  she  ever  in  her 
most  foolish  girlhood's  days  have  loved  this 
man — have  loved  him  even  for  an  hour? 
His  features  were  the  features  she  had  once 
thought  so  perfect — now  no  human  creature 
on  the  earth  could  have  inspired  her  with 
such  loathing.  She  did  not  fear  him,  simply 
because  she  knew  the  worst  he  could  do — 
the  heaviest  penalty  she  could  be  called  upon 
to  pay.     Or  she  thought  she  knew. 

**Well,  my  affectionate  wife,"  he  said, 
knocking  the  ash  off  his  cigar,  and  looking 
her  up  and  down  ;  "  you've  grown  into  quite 
a  fine  piece  of  goods,  quite  a  tip-topper,  no 
end  of  a  swell.  You  haven't  pined  much  for 
me,  I  guess." 

She  shivered  as  she  heard  his  voice  and 
coarse,  mocking  compliments,  but  she  kept 


her  proud  eyes  upon  him.  "  You  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  me — say  it."  She  spoke 
sternly. 

"  Say  !  I  should  think  it  was  for  you  to 
say  something.  You  who  sent  me  to  herd 
with  felons  for  five  years.  You  who  would  not 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  save  me.  What  have 
you  to  say?"  He  spoke  with  a  vicious, 
bitter  intonation. 

She  said  nothing.  She  might  have  told 
him  of  misery  which  she  had  undergone — 
misery  which  she  had  to  undergo  to  which 
his  well-merited  punishment  was  as  nothing. 

"  Nearly  five  years,"  he  went  on,  "  think 
of  that — dull,  dead  drudgery.  Week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year 
the  same.  All  through  you — through  you ! 
And  now,  my  sweet  wife,  which  do  you 
expect  me  to  do,  to  strike  you  or  to  kiss 
you?" 

He  changed  his  tone  to  that  of  raillery, 
a  tone  more  loathsome  to  Beatrice  than  that 
which  showed  his  real  nature.  He  took  a 
step  towards  her  as  he  said  the  last  words. 

**  You  have  done  both  to  me,"  she  said, 
slowly  and  bitterly.  "The  memory  of 
the  kiss  is  to-day  more  degrading  to  me 
than  that  of  the  blow."  He  scowled  as  her 
scorn  stung  him — scowled  and  took  another 
step  towards  her. 

There  was  a  sharp-pointed  knife  lying  on 
the  table,  Beatrice's  fingers  mechanically 
rested  themselves  on  the  handle.  *'If  you 
touch  me,"  she  said  quietly,  "I  think  I 
shall  kill  vou." 

The  man  knew  she  meant  it.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  laughed  scornfully. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  let  us  go  to  business." 

"  Yes.  Business  is  the  only  question 
between  us  now." 

"  Sit  down.  I  can't  talk  to  you  while  you 
stand  up  there.     And  I've  lots  to  say." 

To  show  how  little  she  feared  him  bho 
obeved. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  to  come  to  the  point ; 
what  proposal  have  you  to  make  ?  I'm  your 
husband,  and  with  all  your  put-on  pride  and 
carelessness,  you  know  I  have  the  whip-hand 
at  last." 

Beatrice  looked  at  him  and  again  wondered 
how  she  could  have  ever  loved  this  ruffian. 

"  I  will  do  this,"  she  said.  ••  On  certain 
conditions  I  will  give  you  one-half  of  my 
income." 

"  And  how  much  may  your  income  be  ?  " 

"  Two  thousand  five  hundred  a  year,  I  am 
told." 

"  You  lie,"  said  Hervey  coarsely.  '<  It  is 
more." 

Beatrice  flushed.     She  half  rose  from  her 
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seat,  then  returned  to  it  without  troubling 
to  reply. 

'^Tetke  it  for  argument's  sake  it  is  so/' 
said  the  man«     '^  Now  for  the  conditions." 

''That  you  never  seek  me,  never  trouble 
me,  never  make  known  to  any  one  that  I 
am  your  wife." 

**  You  have  kept  the  secret  then  1 " 

"  One  other  person  knows  it,  my  faithful 
servant." 

"  That  hag !  Of  course  you  hoped  I 
should  die  in  the  five  years." 

"  No,"  said  Beatrice  simply  •;  "  but  I  hoped 
I  might." 

The  duel  was  progressing.  The  advantage 
as  yet  had  been  to  Beatrice.  Hervey's  turn 
was  to  come. 

''  Listen,"  he  said ;  '*  I  have  also  a  pro- 
posal to  make  and  conditions."  Beatrice 
bent  her  head. 

*'  You  have  two  thousand  five  hundred  a 
year.  The  hundreds  are  quite  enough  for  a 
woman  to  live  on,  the  thousands  shall  be 
mine." 

She  was  silent  for  a  minute.  *^  Yes,"  she 
said,  '^I  will  even  do  that — at  least  for 
many  years." 

Hervey  laughed  maliciously.  '*  How  nice 
to  be  so  hated  !  I  never  made  anything  out 
of  a  woman's  love,  but  her  hate  is  profitable. 
Now  hear  the  conditions." 

"  I  havQ  named  them  already,"  said 
Beatrice  coldly. 

**  Hear  mine,  I  say,"  said  Hervey  bringing 
his  hand  down  on  the  table,  and  speaking  in 
grim  earnest.  **  I  will  go  away,  never  seek 
you;  never  trouble  you  so  long  as  you  pay 
the  money  ;  but  before  I  go" — here  he  heixt 
forward  and  spoke  in  a  low,  grating  voice — 
"  before  I  go  you  shall  come  to  me  here,  in 
these  rooms,  and  for  a  month  shall-  live  here 
as  my  wife.  All  your  fine  relations,  all 
your  dear  friends. shall  know  you  are  the 
wife  of  Maurice  ^ervey,  forger,  felon,  and 
at  present,  ticket-of- leave  man.  After  that 
I'll  leave  you  and  take  the  money." 

Beatrice .  made  no  reply.  She  drew  her 
mantle  round  her  and  rose.  ^' Don't  like 
my  proposal,"  mocked  Hervey.  "  I  thought 
it  out  carefully  though  —  thought  it  out 
night  after  night — for  years  and  years  I 
thought  it  out — how  I  was  to  be  paid  in  full 
for  everything.  I  have  you  now — I  have 
yoTi  now,  my  sweet  wife," 

'*!  think  you  are  mad,"  said  Beatrice 
contemptuously. 

**  Mad  !•  No,  I'm  not  mad.  Are  you 
going  to  leave  me  )     After  such  a  separation 


to  leave  me  so  soon  ! "     She  moved  towards 
the  door. 

"  Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  leave 
me  to  do  my  worst  1 " 

"  Yes.     You  must  do  your  worst." 

"Which  means,  take  whatever  the  law 
forces  you  to  give  me  ?  You  know  the  law 
will  give  me  something." 

"  I  believe  it  will,"  said  Beatrice  wearily. 

"Yes,  I'll  take  what  the  law  gives  me. 
Are  you  versed  in  the  law?"  There  was 
something  in  his  voice,  in  his  triumphant 
look  which  for  the  first  time  made  her  fear. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  went  on,  "  that  the 
law  will  give  me  the  custody  of  a  certain 
pretty,  golden-haired  boy?  That  a  wife 
who  absents  herself  from  her  husband  and 
his  home  has  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  his 
child.  Here  is  the  home  I  offer  you.  I 
long  for  you  and  my  boy.  I  demand  him. 
Give  him  to  me.     Ah,  I  have  you  now  I  " 

He  had.  His  thrust  seemed  to  pierce  her 
heart.  She  uttered  a  low  cry  and  grasped 
the  back  of  a  chair  for  support.  "  It  is  not 
^rue,"  she  gasped. 

"  Go  to  your  lawyer  and  find  out,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  consulted  mine.  The  boy  is 
my  own.  Ah,  what  pleasure  I  shall  find  in 
his  company  !  How  nice  for  him  to  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  forger's  son.  Now  will  you 
accept  my  conditions  1  Now  have  I  got  your 
proud  knees  to  bend)  Now  will  you  come 
to  me  and  avow  yourself  the  wife  of  an 
injured  husband  V 

He  almost  shrieked  the  sentences.  He 
felt  he  had  his  full  grasp  of  revenge. 

"I  must  think.  I  must  think,"  she 
murmured. 

"  Yes,  go  and  think.  I've  got  to  think, 
too.  I've  got  to  find  out  whether  any 
quibble  can  deprive  you  of  the  money.  If 
so,  you'll  have  to  marry  me  again  and  keep 
the  first  marriage  dark.  Hang  me!  that 
will  be  even  better." 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  you  can  go.  But  come  to  me  again 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  Then  I'll  tell  you 
what  to  do.  Ah,  my  lady,  you'd  better  have 
got  the  money  I  wanted  years  ago.  I  told 
you  at  the  time  you  were  a  fool." 

She  did  not  hear  his  last  words.  She  had 
left  the  room.  Hervey  threw  himself  into 
his  chair  and  laughed  long  and  loud. 

"  Eevenge  and  money  1 "  he  said.  "  I'll 
bring-  her  down  to  the  very  dust.  I'll  make 
her  beg  on  her  knees  for  the  boy  before  I 
spare  her  even  him.  Luck  I  was  there  ever 
such  luck  r ' 
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WAS  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just  after  a.  lilter 
rubber  than  usual,  and 
dreaming  that  my  adver- 
sary had  lost  the  game 
hy  ruffing  his  partner's 
best,  when  the  i^eaeant 
voice  of  Mr.  Alfred  Pitt, 
best  knowD  to  his  friends 
as  ^weet  Pea,  broke  in 
upon  my  slumbers. 

"  What  a  lazy  wretch,  eleven  o'clock,  a  fine 
March  morning,  plenty  of  water,  and  the 
keenest  fisherman  in  London  sleeping  un- 
conscioasly  I " 

"  H^gh  I  (will  any  letters  describe  a  morn- 
ing yawn  1)  Ring  the  ball,  old  chap,  order 
my  breakfast,  and  say  what  I  can  do  for  you, 
and  don't  look  so  confoundedly  happy — 
what'^s  upt " 

"Why  four  of  us  have  taken  the  l^eat  bit 
of  water  in  the  soath  of  Ireland,  and  we 
want  a  fifth,  will  you  join  usi  A  seven-feet 
flood  last  week  and  the  glass  rising;  good 
news  from  the  nets,  where  they  had  a  big 
haul  three  days  ago.  She  ought  to  fish  on 
Saturday,  and  as'  to-day  is  Thursday  you 
must  make  up  the.  thing  you  call  a  mind." 

"Who  are  youl  Where  ia  itl  What's 
the  figure  t " 

"  As  if  the  last  mattered  to  you ;  I  shall 
not  gratify  such  mercenary  curiosity.     We 

are,  self " 

"That's  two." 

"I  thought  you  were  sleepy — Tommy 
Hoare,  Nigel  Langford,  and  Bob  St.  John ; 
river,  the  Suir,  never  mind  where,  you'll  know 
soon  enough.  We  shall  have  to  rough  it, 
ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast,  ham  and  ^gs 
for  luncheon,  ham  and  eggs  for  dinner.  No, 
'boy,'  nothing  but  whisky  and  water  and 
light  claret.  If  we  ptay  whist  it  won't  be 
for  your  points,  and  petticoats  are  to  be 
rigidly  exclude<l.  Don't  say  no  if  you  mean 
yes,  and  don't  say  yea   unless  you  mean  to 


give  us  the  benefit  of  your  bett«r  self,  and 
not  that  ^SfXvyfia  iptjiuatrivK  you  are  some- 

"  Didn't  know  you'knew.  Hebrew.  I  trust 
you  for  a  moderate  knowledge  of  affaii's,  so 
I  will  only  ask  one  more  question.  Beds 
clean  f  " 

"  Bet  a  sbilling ;  why,  my  dear  feUow,  E.'a 
house  is  thrown  in  and  we  shall  rough  it  in 
the  best  bedrooms." 

"When  do  you  starts  Do  you  want  a 
cheque  for  the  rent  t"  . 

"  That's  better.  We  start  to-morrow  night, 
and  this  will  get  us  on  the  river  at  half-past 
two  on  Saturday,  so  we  ought  to  have  three 
hours'  fishing  if  we  are  lucky.  Shall  I  order 
you  a  sleeping  berth,  and  will  you  bring  & 
servant ) " 

"  Yes  to  both  questions,  and  now  be  oft ; 
bring  Tommy  Hoare  to  dine  with  me  to- 
night, and  we  will  talk  of  flies  and  rods." 

My  self-communings  as  I  dawdled  over  mj 
ablutions  and  my  breakfast,  were  by  no 
means  of  the  most  unpleasant.  I  wanted  a 
holiday,  was  sick  of  the  House  and  its  ob- 
struction, the  office  and  its  delay.  I  loathed 
the  sight  of  a  despatch-box,  and  yearned  for 
the  scream  of  my  reel.  The  party  just 
suited  me.  Sweet  Pea,  a  younger  son  with 
lavish  ideas  as  to  what  a  younger  son's 
income  could  do,  was  one  of  the  cheeriest 
youngsters  of  my  acquaintance.  No  one 
could  look  at  him  without  feeling  a  refresh- 
ing thrill  of  good-humour  sufficient  to  oust 
even  a  tolerably  strong  conception  of  the 
detestsbility  of  things  in  generah  Tommy 
Hoare  was  an  old  friend  whose  naval  experi- 
ences had  led  him  to  fish  in  many  watei's, 
troubled  and  otherwise,  and  who  had  all  a 
sailor's  versatility  and  bonhomie.  Nigel 
langford  was  renowned  for  his  good-humonr 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  banjo  ;  and  Bob 
St.  John  celebrated  for  his  good  appetite  and 
his  bad  puns.  All  knew  bow  to  fish,  and  all 
were  men  who  were  more  likely  to  make  the 
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best  than  the  worst  of  what  came  in  their 
way.  I  looked  forward  to  a  pleasant  three 
weeks,  and  looked  over  my  fishing  gear  with 
no  small  anticipations  of  pl^sure,  which 
were  not  diminished  when  that  evening 
Tommy  Hoare  told  me  something  of  the 
river. 

The  journey  was  as  usual,  comfortable — 
how  well  the  L.  &  N.  W.  R.  and  the  City  of 
Dublin  Steam  Company  do  their  business — 
and  we  reached  our  destination,  as  Sweet  Pea 
had  promised  us,  at  half -past  two  on  Saturday. 
Mick  Flanagan,  the  bailiff,  met  us  and  raised 
our  hopes  by  saying  that  the  river  was  just  low 
enough  to  fish,  though  still  a  trifle  coloured. 
We  tossed  for  pools,  and  it  fell  to  Tommy 
Hoare  and  me  to  go  round  about  three  miles, 
while  the  youngsters  fished  two  most  likely 
looking  reaches  close  by  where  we  left  the 
car.  I  did  not  much  like  the  appearance  of 
my  water  when  I  got  to  it.  A  long  smooth 
stream  with  very  little  current — looked  deep 
— and  was  dirty.  A  high  bank  on  my  side, 
and  the  stream  well  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Some  awkward  bushes  behind  me, 
and  what  wind  there  was  straight  in  my 
face.  The  pool  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  the 
'<  Thicket,"  and  was  I  found  afterwards  a  sure 
stand  for  a  fish  in  medium  water.  After 
careful  consultation  with  the  Hibernian  sent 
to  gaff  for  me,  who  at  first  confined  his 
criticisms  to  saying  that  every  fly  I  showed 
him  was  a  "shplendid-looking  fly,''  we  selected 
a  large-sized  Popham  with  which  I  fished 
steadily  down  the  upper  part  of  the  stand 
without  stirring  or  seeing  a  fish.  Halfway 
down  I  put  on  a  large  Jock  Scot,  and  my  third 
caitt  saw-  a  great  wave  coming  across  the 
stream.  With  my  heart  in  my  mouth  I 
k^st  my  fly  playing,  the  wave  disappeared 
and  tiien  came  rapidly  from  below,  and  I 
felt  a  heavy  pull.  Eaising  my  hand  steadily 
I  thought  I  had  him,  but  to  my  disgust  the 
hook  came  away ;  why  I  can't  imagine,  but 
so  it  was. 

Strike  or  no  strike?  There  are  few 
questions  more  hotly  argued  in  salmon- 
fishing.  Some  say  that  if  a  fish  takes  fairly, 
he  will  and  must  hook  himself.  Others  that 
it  requires  a  good  job  to  drive  the  point  of  a 
large  hook  in  beyond  the  barb ;  and  that  if 
the  rod  is  not  smartly  raised  directly  the 
pull  of  a  fish  is  felt,  the  hook  is  apt  to  drop 
out  of  a  fish's  mouth.  One  thing  is  clear,  that 
the  position  of  a  hook  after  ten  minutes'  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  play  proves  absolutely 
nothing.  Enough  force  is  exercised,  even  if 
a  fish  be  played  very  lightly,  to  drive  a  hook 
home  over  and  over  again.  Of  course,  too 
severe  a  strike  may  wrench  away  a   light 


hold  which  would,  but  for  it,  have  held. 
But  on  the  whole,  my  own  view  is  that  it  is 
best,  directly  a  fish  is  felt,  but  on  no  account 
before,  to  hit  him  tolerably  smartly. 

However,  my  fish  was  away,  and  being 
pricked  would  not  come  again  in  such  smooth 
water,  so  I  finished  the  stand  with  Jock' 
Scot  and  going  back  fished  it  over  with  a 
"  mystery  "  and  a  "  blue  doctor."  One  more 
rise,  but  only  one,  did  I  get,  and  that  from 
a  fish  that  came  very  short.  So  I  walked 
down  the  river  and  found  that  Tommy  Hoare 
had  killed  a  small  spring  fish  of  nine  pounds 
in  a  pool  called  the  Ell — a  name  I  was 
certain  St.  John  would  take  advantage  of — 
and  was  occupied  in  fishing  it  again.  As 
it  was  getting  late  I  hiu'ried  on  to  where 
the  river,  passing  the  picturesque  ruin  of 
an  old  castle,  tui*ned  towards  a  three-arched 
bridge  and  flowed  southwards  in  a  rapid 
stream.  This  stand  looked  in  splendid  order 
and  I  fished  it  carefully  with  a  Popham; 
rising  a  fish  close  in  shore,  who  again  came 
short;  I  had  just  time  before  dark  to  try 
over  the  best  part,  which  I  did  with  a 
mystery,  and  the  third  cast  I  was  into  a 
fish  which  ran  about  in  the  heavy  water  gaily. 
I  had  to  run  about  after  him,  and  for  some 
time  only  saw  a  white  gleam,  which  raised 
my  hopes  of  a  new  fish.  But  alas,  when  he 
came  to  bank,  his  long  lean  body  made  itself 
seen,  and  I  knew  he  was  a  kelt,  but  very 
well  mended.  We  managed  to  land  him 
without  the  gaff,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
water  again  with  advice  to  hurry  down  to 
the  sea. 

By  this  time  the  other  fellows  had  come 
down,  and  we  compared  notes.  Hoare  had  only 
got  the  nine-pounder  1  saw,  but  Langford 
had  a  fine  new  fish  of  twenty  pounds,  and 
St.  John  had  lost  two. 

'*  I  thought  the  Penman  was  into  a  whale 
when  I  saw  his  Httle  legs  hopping  above  the 
bank." 

"  Never  mind,  Penman,  if  you  come  to 
Ireland  you  must  expect  Keltic  fish,"  said 
St.  John,  dodging  the  gaff. 

And  so  sending  our  fish  on  a  car,  with  our 
rods  and  tackle,  we  strolled  up  towards  the 
house,  leaving  behind  us  a  bright  sun  sinking 
behind  a  line  of  purple  hills,  and  giving  a 
happy  promise  of  fine  weather. 

Is  it  better  that  the  fii'st  day  of  a  holiday 
should  be  wholly  or  only  moderately  success- 
ful ?  I  have  never  quite  satisfied  myself.  If 
it  is  the  first,  expectations  are  apt  to  be  raised 
which  will  lead  to  disappointment.  If  the 
first  day  is  a  failure,  a  feeling  of  dispirited- 
ness  is  produced  which  is  very  disagreeable. 
With  most  people  hope  will  continue  to  tell 
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a  flattering  tale  till  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
but  still  I  don't  like  having  all  the  plums  in 
the  cake  in  the  first  slice. 

When  we  got  to  the  house  we  found  few 
signs  of  roughing  it.  The  whole  house  was 
at  our  disposal,  but  it  was  clear  we  should 
live  in  one  room,  a  large  lofty  library — with 
an  old  billiard  table  at  one  end,  and  a  round 
dinner  table  in  front  of  the  fireplace  at  the 
other — full  of  all  manner  of  books,  from  E.'s 
Oxford  classics,  to  a  good  collection  of  the 
literature  of  Le  Grand  Monarque,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  novels  of  Ars^ne  Houssaye 
and  Henri  Gr6ville.  ' 

Of  the  dinner,  which  was  deliciously  plain 
and  wholesome,  there  is  not  much  to  record, 
except  an  answer  given  by  St.  John's  Irish 
servant.  This  worthy  he  had  engaged  solely, 
I  believe,  in  consequence  of  a  speech  of  his, 
when  St.  John,  dining  "on  guard,"  was 
eagerly  expecting  to  follow  up.  his  bifteckand 
pommes  by  a  "  b^casse  rdtie." 

"Captain,"  said  Pat,  "the  woodcock  has 
came,  but  it's  a  duck." 

"We  had  discussed  a  roast  chicken,  and  were 
wondering  if  it  ran  to  any  form  of  pudding. 
'*  Paddy,"  said  St.  John,  "  what  is  the  next 
course  ? " 

"  Captain,  the  dhrink." 

And  so  it  was.  Light  claret  and  John 
Jamieson  and  water,  to  which  concomitants 
Langford  sang  us  a  series  of  minstrel  melo- 
dies, varied  by  a  sea-song  from  Hoare,  some- 
thing about  the  wild  Missouri,  sung  with  an 
expression  of  intensely  sad  earnestness,  with 
eyes  gazing  at  the  other  side  of  nowhere. 

The  Sabbath  afternoon  we  spent  com- 
paring and  tying  flies,  and  wondering  how 
much  the  river  would  fall ;  and  on  Monday 
we  betook  ourselves  early  to  the  river,  two 
on  the  reaches  near  the  house,  and  three  to 
the  upper  water.  Here  the  first  pool  which 
fell  to  my  lot  was  "  the  sharp,"  just  aboVe 
the  rapid  where  I  hooked  my  kelt,  and  evi- 
dently a  resting-place  for  fresh  fish.  The 
water  had  fallen,  and  smaller  flies  were 
wanted.  The  day  was  dark,  and  a  fresh 
south-wester  was  blowing  over  the  valley, 
leading  me  to  hope  foi*  the  landing  of  two 
bets  I  had  taken  from  Pitt,  of  eight  shillings 
to  one  that  we  killed  twelve  (kelts  included) 
between  us,  and  ten  to  one  I  killed  five. 
The  first  time  over  the  pool  I  did  nothing, 
and  then  I  put  on  a  medium-sized  Jock  Scot, 
and  close  in  shore,  as  the  water  twisted 
round  a  corner  of  the  bank,  a  fish  came  up 
and  took  me.  His  first  movement  was  to 
swim  quite  quietly  to  the  top  of  the  pool, 
where  he  got  into  very  still  water,  which 
apparently  did  not  suit  him,  for  he  made  one 


huge  rush  of  at  least  fifty  yards,  which  it 
was  almost  useless  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  check,  right  down  to  the  tail  of  the 
pool,  where,  rushing  over  a  shallow,  the 
river  broke  into  a  rapid  and  heavy  falL 
Here  I  had  to  turn  him  coUte  qui  co€ie,  and 
my  little  Farlow  Greenheart  was  made  to 
bend  double,  but  I  got  him  back,  and  even- 
tually got  him  to  where  Mick  was  standing, 
with  a  long  ash  handle  to  a  large  gaff,  upon 
which  oiu*  friend  was  soon  struggling — a 
good  fresh-run  fish  of  twelve  pounds,  which 
we  toasted  in  John  Jamieson,  to  Mick's  great 
satisfaction.  Not  doing  any  more,  I  walked 
down  the  hill  to  get  round  to  the  "  Thicket," 
where  I  was  told  I  was  sure  to  kill.  In  the 
stream  above  the  bridge  I  saw  Hoare  with 
his.  rod  bent,  and  St.  John  dancing  attend- 
ance. It  was  a  good  fish,  and  the  stream 
very  strong,  and  "  Tommy's  "  strongest  .per- 
suasions could  not  induce  him  to  remain. 
Down  he  would  go,  and  down  the  middle 
arch,  with  the  inevitable  result.  For  a 
moment  a  man  on  the  bridge  saw  him,  side 
uppermost,  with  the  line  evidently  caught, 
and  hopes  were  raised  of  gaffing  the  line  and 
hand-playing  him;  the  next,  Tommy's  rod 
was  straight,  his  face  woe-begone,  and  his 
stock  of  flies  reduced  by  a  brand-new  Jock 
Scot.  However,  St.  John  had  killed,  and  we 
were  well  on  our  road  to  victory. 

I  found  the  "  Thicket "  in  grand  order,  a 
strong  ripple  on  the  water,  the  stream  much 
nearer  my  side,  and  therefore  easier  to  fish, 
and  the  water  an  excellent  colour.  Speedily 
"  Jock  "  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  otir 
friend  salmo-salar,  who  seemed  to  appreciate 
him;  for  just  as  Mick  had  said,  "  Yer -hon- 
our ought  to  meet  one  here,"  up  came  a  ^^ 
with  a  huge  wave,  but  missed  the  fly.  **  No, 
sir,  I  did  not  raise  my  hand."  Five  minutes 
rested  him,  and  the  second  time  he  was  safe 
enough,  and  played  very  strong,  but  not  up 
stream,  which  I  thought  a  bad  sign.  •  Sure 
enough,  the  flrst  I  saw  was  a  broad  red-  side, 
the  colour  of  a  peony.  One  glimpse  was  all 
I  got  for  a  long  timie,  for  in  spite  of  treble 
gut,  and  no  -desire  to  avoid  breaking  hold,  I 
could  not  get  the  fish  to  hand  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  he  did  come 
we  had  to  use  the  gaff  to  get  ashore  an 
old  red  cock-fish,  unmilted,  and  of  about 
fifteen  pounds.  Better  luck  next  time,  so 
in  went  Jock  Scot  once  more,  and  in  less 
than  twenty  mitiutes  I  felt  the  click-cluck, 
which  tells  of  a  fish  well  hooked.  This  fellow 
went  straight  up  stream  as  hard  as  he  could 
go,  and  gave  me  hopes  of  silver,  which  were 
not  disappointed,  for  I  soon  saw  up  in  the 
air  a  short,  thick,  perfectly  bright  fish,  who 
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e\'identl7  meant  making  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. But  the  pool  was  clear.  Except  a 
few  bushes  mj  side,  there  was  no  danger ; 
and  ere  long  the  scales  showed  fourteen 
pounds  added  to  our  bag.  At  the  extreme 
tail  I  got  another  kelt,  which  we  avoided 
gafiing,  and  returned  to  his  home ;  and  then 
I  went  down  to  lunch  with  two  fish,  and 
having  caught  two  kelts  had  thereby  done 
four-fifths  of  my  task.  I  had  been  well 
backed,  too,  for  St.  John  had  got  three,  and 
Hoare  lost  one  and  killed  another  small 
fish.     So  we  had  eight  out  of  twelve. 

Whoever  knew  salmon  take  well  all  day  ! 
For  three  hours  after  lunch  the  three  of  us 
fogged  away  carefully,  patiently,  and  lightly. 
We  tried  all  the  Doctors,  Pophams,  Jack- 
asses, and  Favourites  in  our  books.  Two 
short  rises  were  all  we  got  till  five  o'clock ; 
when,  fishing  opposite  Hoare,  I  saw  him  hit 
what  seemed  to  be  a  big  one  ten  yards  above 
the  fatal  bridge.  I  shouted  to  him  not  to 
let  hiTn  go  down,  and  ran  round  to  see  the 
sport,  which  was  of  the  best,  for  the  fish 
tried,  short  of  going  down  the  bridge,  every 
game  known  to  the  fishy  mind  for  evading 
the  gaff — runs,  jumps,  sulks,  dashes  in,  rolls, 
jiggering — every  manoeuvre  did  that  brute 
essay,  and  every  one  carefully,  coolly,  and 
boldly  met  by  the  astute  Thomas.  Twice  I 
thought  he  was  round  a  root,  thrice  I  thought 
he  had  achieved  slack  line  (there  was  a  rise 
in  the  bank  behind  the  rod,  and  he  could  not 
run  back) ;  but  no,  finally  the  game  was  up, 
and  so  was  the  fish's  belly,  and  presently 
Tom's  weighing  machine  was  stretched  to 
tlie  extent  of  twenty  pounds.  Thinking, 
perhaps,  the  rise  was  on  them  again,  I  went 
to  a  reach  rarely  fly-fished,  where  overhang- 
ing trees  spoiled  a  cast,  in  which  the  stream 
was  close  into  the  bank.  By  dint  of  fishing 
very  carefully  with  a  very  low  and  short 
line  I  got  my  fly  to  work  fairly  well,  and 
halfway  down  hooked  an  evidently  fresh  fish. 
"  Don't  Jet  him  go  down,  sir,"  shouted  Mick ; 
"you  can't  get  beyond  that  tree,"  pointing 
to  an  overhanging  ash  about  forty  yards 
below  me.  However,  down  he  would  go,  till 
1  got  within  eight  yards  of  the  tree,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  have  the  butt  heavy  and 
strong.  The  hook  held,  and  the  fish  came 
slowly  in  to  where  the  boy  (not  Mick)  was 
standing  with  the  gaff.  Too  eager,  and  not 
cool,  he  made  a  plunge,  scraped  the  fish,  and 
caught  my  line.  "Let  go  the  line,  let  go 
the  line,"  I  shouted,  as  the  fish  made  for  mid 
stream.  "Will  I  let  go  the  gaff?"  and 
before  I  could  say  no,  the  boy  had  thrown 
in  the  gaff,  and  I  saw  it  sailing  down  to 
Waterford.     There  was  no  one  within  a  mile 


and  a  half,  and  neither  the  boy  nor  Mick 
knew  how  to  tail  a  fish.  "Shall  I  catch 
hoult  of  his  head  1 "  asked  the  latter  when  I 
discussed  the  plan.  So  that  fish  had  to  be 
drowned,  and  much  patience  did  the  job  re- 
quire. At  last,  however,  I  managed  to  hold  his 
head  above  water,  and  keep  it  there  till  Mick 
inserted  a  large  hook,  fastened  on  treble  gut, 
into  his  gills,  and  hauled  him  up  the  bank. 
I  never  would  have  given  sixpence  for  my 
chance  after  the  gaff  was  lost ;  but  all's  well 
that  ends  well,  and  a  seventeen  pounder  was 
added  to  our  bag.  Hoare  had  killed  another ; 
so  we  went  home  with  eleven  out  of  our 
twelve,  and  with  both  bets  won  if  Bertie  or 
Sweet  Pea  had  killed.  We  found  they  had 
got  three  good  fish  and  a  kelt,  which  Mick 
begged  for  his  mother;  so  extended  in  the 
hall  were  thirteen  spring  fish,  averaging  a 
trifle  over  fourteen  pounds.  Not  bad  for  a 
first  day. 

The  Pea  was  delighted,  and  let  go  all  his 
hopefulness  at  dinner.  "  Thiiiieen  fish  ;  we 
shall  be  sure  to  do  better  to-morrow  and  next 
day,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  average 
ten  fish  a  day.  At  any  rate,  we  ought  to 
get  two  hundred  fish  in  the  month,  which 
will  more  than  half  pay  the  rent.  I  told  you 
we  had  a  good  thing." 

"  But,  Pea,  you  expect  to  get  them  bigger 
than  this,  don't  you  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Only  one  twenty  pounder 
in  the  lot,  that  will  never  do." 

After  dinner  Hoare  tied  two  flies,  and 
wrote  for  ten,. so  we  were  spared  the  Mis- 
souri, and  played  three  rubbers  of  whist,  at 
which  Pea  only  revoked  twice.  Our  markers 
were  counters,  like  sovereigns;  and  that 
night  a  soldier  friend  of  St.  John's,  airiving 
from  Dublin  at  2  a.m.,  first  stumbled  over 
the  fish  in  the  hall,  and  then  finding  a  'whole 
pile  of  what  he  thought  "  couters,"  could  not 
decide  whether  he  was  mad  or  we  were. 

Next  day  some  flies  arrived  for  Hoare, 
and  were  paraded  for  admiration  before 
breakfast,  after  which  we  hurried  down  to 
the  river,  exchanging  beats.  Another  dark 
and  Hkely-looking  day,  but  Pitt's  anticipa- 
tions were  not  realised  ;  the  brutes  were  not 
on  the  rise,  and  nothing  we  could  do  would 
tempt  them.  Hoare  even  condescended  to 
"  wurrum  "  (the  word  is  a  dissyllable  in  Ire- 
land), but  in  vain.  St.  John  got  a  small 
kelt,  his  dog  killed  a  rat,  and  I  shot  a  rabbit 
with  the  keeper's  gun  ;  and  that  was  all  our 
bag.  The  others  had  done  little  better. 
Two  new  fish  only;  but  there  was  a  great 
chaff,  because  Pitt  had  killed  what  Mick 
called  a  pea-fish  (an  unspawned  female), 
which  was  presente<l  to  Mick's  mother.     All 
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dinner  time  there  was  an  immense  amount 
of  nonsense  about  "  Take  back  the  kelt  that 
thou  gavest,  what  is  thy  pea-fish  to  me;" 
and  St.  John  was  so  unbearable  that  Hoare 
speedily  set  to  work  to  tie  a  blue  doctor,  and 
write  for  a  dozen  Jock  Scots. 

Next  morning  Hoare  received  some  flies, 
alK)ut  the  killing  powers  of  which  he  con- 
sulted every  one.  We  told  him  they  were 
no  good,  and  persuaded  him  and  Nigel  that 
a  minnow  was  the  only  bait  which  would 
take.  At  the  end  of  the  day  we  found  that 
the  latter,  not  doing  much  with  a  fly,  had 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  a  blue 
phantom.  His  experience  was  that  of  the 
cricketer  in  Punchy  who  "  'ad  a  hover  of 
Jackson ;  the  first  'it  me  on  the  'ed,  the 
second  'ad  me  in  the  heye,  and  the  third 
bowled  me  out."  Nigel's  first  cast  stuck  in 
the  grass,  his  second  lodged  in  a  larch,  and 
was  extracted  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
third  fixed  itself  well  into  his  calf,  the  fourth 
rose  a  fish,  and  the  fifth  caught  well  hold  of  a 
rock  at  the  bottom,  and  had  to  be  broken. 
That  night  St.  John  insulted  Hamilton  Aide 
with  the  following  : — 

"  Do  you  recall  that  day  in  March 
Upon  the  Siiir  river, 
When  a  P-fish  rose  beneath  the  arch 
And  made  the  Penman  shiver. 

"  Oh,  I  recall  that  day  in  March, 
But  never  more,  no  never, 
Will  Nigel  get  him  out  that  larch — 
His  minnow  lost  for  ever." 

But  some  of  us  w^ent  up  to  Newbridge, 
the  upper  reach,  and  had  fair  sport.  The 
**  Thicket  "  produced  two  fish,  the  "  Big 
Stone  "  one,  and  my  pet  pool  under  the  trees 
three.  In  the  playing  of  one  of  the  latter, 
Sweet  Pea  broke  the  top  of  his  rod,  and  killed 
with  four  inches  of  his  point  wobbling  about 
his  line.  We  had  lunch  at"  Paddy's  Bush,"  a 
big  blackthorn  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  best 
streams,  so  called  after  Paddy  McKeown,  the 
old  watcher,  one  of  the  most  courteous,  gen- 
tlemanlike old  specimens  of  that  gentleman- 
like race — the  old-fashioned  Irish  peasant — 
I  ever  saw.  We  offered  him  some  of  our 
lunch,  and  as  it  was  a  fa.st-day  we  could  only 
tempt  him  with  cheese,  of  which  we  had  a 
small  stock.  This,  before  he  accepted  our 
offer,  he  carefully  scanned,  and  said,  "  May- 
be your  honours  are  not  having  enough  for 
yourselves?"  He  always  knew  where  fish 
were  lying,  took  the  greatest  interest  in  our 
sport,  and  was  ever  eager  to  make  himself 
useful  in  any  sort  of  way.  One  of  us,  after 
missing  a  fish,   said,  "  One   cannot  always 


succeed  in  this  life,  Paddy."  "No,  your 
honour,"  he  answered,  "  that's  true  of  gentles 
and  simples."  One  day  it  was  all  we  could 
do  to  stop  him  from  running  nearly  half  a 
mile  after  the  car,  in  order  not  to  be  late  for 
carrying  the  rods  and  luncheon  basket.  What 
a  contrast  made  he  to  one  of  the  tenants,  a 
land-leaguer,  who  complained  to  the  baililE 
that  we  injured  his  meadow  by  treading  doipvn 
the  grass  on  the  side  of  the  river. 

At  dinner  we  fought  our  battles  over 
again,  all  except  poor  Langford,  who  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  allude  to  the  subject, 
and  was  cruelly  roasted  by  St.  John,  who 
called  him  one  of  those  who  "toiled  not, 
neither  did  they  spin."  After  we  had 
finished  our  John  Jamieson,  Tommy  Hoare 
wrote  for  some  flies. 

Next  day  the  river  was  low,  and  so  was 
the  glass,  so  I,  for  one,  expected  little.  Hoare 
and  the  Pea  took  a  lesson  from  Mick  Flana- 
gan in  "  wurrum "  fishing,  a  sport  which  I 
watched  not  without  some  excitement.     Six 
or  seven  worms  are  threaded  on  to  a  large 
hook,  three  feet  above  which  are  two  large 
bullets.     The  whole  apparatus  is  hurled  as 
far  across  tlie  stream  as  possible,  but  a  little 
below  the  caster.     The   stream  carries  the 
bullets  downwards,  and  the  worms  float  above 
.them.     When  a  fish  takes  he  makes  a  phick, 
pluck,  pluck,  at  the  line,  which  causes  no 
small  agitation   to   the   man  on  the  bank, 
especially  as  the  difference  between  fish  and 
rock  is  not  always  so  clear  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt.     The  thing  to  do  is  to  pay 
out  line  till  time  for  gorging  is  given,  and 
then  to  strike.     Sometimes  it  happens,  even 
with  the  most  experienced,  that  a  strike  is 
only  followed  by  an  upheaval  of  a  bellying 
line,  the  end  of  which  is  firmly  jammed  at 
the   bottom,   the   result    of    which   is   that 
jamming  is  not  the  only  word  of  that  sound 
produced.     But  sometimes  there  follows  the 
mad  rush  of  a  firmly-hooked  fish,  who,  bar 
jiccidents,   must  come   to   gaff.      It   is   not 
without  its  pleasure,  but  to  my  mind  lacks 
many  of  the  niceties  of  fly-fishing,  and  not 
a   few  of  those   of  spinning.      One  of   the 
worries  is  that   if   you   hold   your   line   in 
your  hand  it  is  very  apt  to  kink  ;   if  you 
coil  it  at  your  feet,  it  is  sure  one  cast  in  three 
to  get  round  a  thistle,  or  round  your  foot,  or 
somewhere  where  it  ought  not  to  be.     I  saw 
Hoare  kill  two  fish,  one  of  which  took  him 
down  an  old  weir,  perilously  near  some  sharp 
rocks,  where  two  hours  afterwards  I  lost  a 
good  one.     Then  the  day  went  to  nonsense, 
and  we  did  no  good.     I  wandered  up  and 
down  the  rivet,  and  criticised  the  casting  till 
they  all  got  wither  cross,  and  wished  me  at 
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Jericbo.  At  dinner  we  took  to  spinning 
yams,  at  which  the  Sweet  Pea  won  the  prize 
with  a  story  of  a  fish  a  friend  of  his  killed 
at  Galway  by  foul-hooking  a  casting  line 
tacked  on  to  a  fish  who  had  broken  another 
man  an  hour  before.  The  tail  fly  of  the 
caster  hooked  the  bob  fly  of  the  broken  line, 
and  the  fish,  a  seventeen  pounder,  succumbed 
in  front  of  the  whole  town  of  Galway,  who 
turned  out  to  see  such  a  game.  No  one 
competed  with  this  tale,  and  Hoare  retired 
to  order  some  more  flies.  We  played  some 
whist,  but  the  Pea  was  so  delighted  with  the 
success  of  his  story  that  he  never  could  re- 
member what  were  trumps,  and  ended  by 
finessing  the  queen  against  the  king  turned 
up  on  his  left,  which  happened  to  be  single. 
The  rain  by  this  time  was  coming  down  in 
torrents,  and  not  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
us  hoped  for  a  fish  for  at  least  forty-eight 
hours.  So  we  agreed  for  a  late  breakfast, 
and  a  worry  at  the  rabbits.  Tommy  Hoare 
was  very  anxious  to  shoot  some  young  rooks, 
but  as  the  most  radical  and  progressive  old 
croaker  had  only  just  done  building  his  nest, 
we  thought  there  was  little  chance  of 
breaking  our  necks  at  that  sport. 

Next  day  we  shot  a  few  rabbits  with  a  pea- 
rifle,  and  then  took  to  claret  bottles  (shoot- 
ing, not  drinking).  I  was  rash  enough  to 
lay  St.  John,  who  was  rather  short-sighted, 
ten  to  one  against  his  first  shot  at  forty 
paces.  My  luck  was  not  in  the  ascendant, 
for  the  claret  bottle  was  made  valueless  for 
its  original  purpose  without  the  slightest 
possibility  of  a  doubt ;  and  one  of  the  con- 
demned coins  (alas,  poor  half-sovereign) 
passed  from  my  pocket  to  St.  John's,  who 
sternly  refused  another  bet.  The  river  keep- 
ing high  and  thick  (Hoare  tried  a  spoon,  but 
it  was  no  good),  we  decided  to  go  to  some 
red-coat  races  in  the  neighbourhood  next 
day,  and  this  decision  enabled  St.  John  to  let 
oft  another  yam.  He  told  us  that  a  match 
was  got  up  when  he  was  at  Oxford  between 
two  Merton  men  on  two  Oxford  screws, 
twice  round  the  course,  at  Moreton-in-the 
Marsh.  The  fourth  fence  was  the  brook, 
and  neither  sportsman  could  get  over  for  ten 
minutes.  Then,  amid  shouts  of  laughter, 
one  competitor  cleared  the  brook,  and  went 
steadily  round  the  course,  and  came  to  the 
brook,  and,  finding  his  adversary  still  re- 
fusing, followed  his  example.  At  this  the 
second  rider,  prompted  by  the  jeers  of  the 
audience,  got  his  gallant  quad,  over,  and  he, 
too,  went  round  the  course  alone — and  found 
his  friend  still  at  the  brook.  Eventually 
both  got  over,  and  the  man  who  had  been  a 
whole  course  behind  won  the  race  !   St.  John 


appealed  to  all  his  gods  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  story ;  but  it  drove  Hoare  to  silence 
and  fly-tying  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

The  red-coat  races  were  a  great  success — ^a 
hunt  race,  a  sc^diers'  race,  and  a  farmers' 
race.  No  carefully  trained  steeplechasers, 
but  horses  bona  Jide  hunted  and  spared  in 
turn.  Jockeys,  all  men  of  the  hunt,  or  fellows 
in  the  regiment  quartered  hard  by.  No 
rowdy  ring,  but  a  few  quiet  and  well-known 
"bookies,"  who  were  ready  enough  to  lay 
the  odds  to  a  modest  fiver.  An  excellent 
lunch,  and  an  early  start  home.  Such  meet- 
ings, which  are  becoming  frequent  in  Ireland, 
are  surely  the  most  ei^joyable  form  of  racing 
recently  invented. 

"When  we  got  home  we  found  the  river 
rapidly  clearing,  and  we  promised  ourselves 
a  good  day  for  the  morrow,  which,  alas,  was 
to  be  my  last.  In  the  morning  Tommy 
Hoare  showed  us  the  flies  he  had  received, 
and  actually  wrote  for  some  of  a  pattern 
specially  recommended  to  him  by  an  enthu- 
siast of  yesterday.  We  discussed  a  plan  of 
operations,  and  ail  agreed  that  we  preferred 
the  upper  water.  This  was  to  some  extent 
satisfactory,  as  we  all  knew  what  the  others 
wanted.  Nothing  is  so  annoying  as  an  as- 
sumption of  unselfishness.  If  A  says  he 
does  not  care,  he  had  just  as  soon  go  to  Y  ; 
and  B  says  he  does  not  care,  he  would  just 
as  soon  go  to  X ;  it  will  probably  end  in  A, 
who  would  rather  ga  to  X,  going  to  Y,  and 
B,  who  would  rather  go  to  Y,  going  to  X. 
If  both  had  said  what  they  really  preferred 
both  could  have  had  their  desire,  or,  if  not, 
could  have  then  settled  which  was  to  give 
way.  In  our  case  we  drew  lots,  and  it  fell 
to  myself,  the  Pea,  and  Tom  Hoare's  brother, 
who  had  arrived  that  morning,  to  go  up, 
while  the  other  three  fished  the  home  beat. 
The  weather  looked  most  satisfactory,  and 
we  were  hopeful.  Sweet  Pea  began  the  sharp, 
and  soon  hooked  a  good  fish,  who,  however, 
after  ten  minutes,  left.  Hoare  went  up  to 
the  "  Thicket,"  and  I  down  under  the  trees. 
At  lunch  we  assembled  at  the  **  Bush,"  and 
had  laid  out  four  good  fish,  20,  19,  18,  and 
21.  The  last  fell  to  my  share  in  some  very 
heavy  water  below  the  bridge.  I  had  risen 
a  very  large  fish,  who  came  short  twice  to  a 
Jock  Scot,  and  I  tried  him  in  vain  with  a 
Popham.  I  went  on  fishing  the  stand  with  . 
the  latter  fly  tied  a  large  size.  It  was  not 
very  easy  fishing,  as  the  bank  was  covered 
with  bushes  over  which  I  had  to  cast.  In  a 
rapid  stream,  almost,  I  thought,  too  heavy  to 
fish,  my  friend  darted  up,  and  laid  well  hold 
of  the  fly.  Oddly  enough,  he  made  no  preli- 
minary rush,  and  I  actually  coaxed  him  to 
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the  bank  before  he  ran  at  all,  and  gave  the 
boy  a  capital  chance  of  gaffing,  which  he 
missed.  The  frightened  fish  made  up  for 
loss  of  time  by  a  series  of  the  wildest  rushes 
I  ever  saw ;  and  as  I  had  to  keep  my  rod 
high  to  clear  the  bushes,  I  was  in  a  blue 
funk.  Forty  yards  below  me  a  drain  joined 
the  river,  and  Mick  having  told  me  the  mud 
in  it  was  four  feet  deep,  1  knew  I  could  not 
on  any  account  let  the  fish  go  past  it.  When, 
therefore,  he  made  for  down,  I  had  to  hold 
on  harder  than  ever  I  held  on  to  a  fish  in 
my  life.  I  thought  something  must  go.  But 
the  treble  gut  stood ;  the  rod,  though  the 
point  was  far  below  my  hand,  did  not  yield ; 
and  by  sheer  bmte  force  I  hauled  my  fish  to 
shore,  where  this  time  he  was  well  and 
pluckily  gaffed.  Such  a  fight  could  not  have 
lasted  long.  The  fish  would  not  go  up,  and 
I  dared  not  let  it  down,  and  the  result  was  a 
tug  of  war,  which  must  have  broken  tackle 
or  hold  if  the  fish  had  not  come  to  gaff  in  a 
very  short  time.  He  was  a  splendid  fish, 
short,  thick,  and  perfectly  fresh.  After 
lunch  I  went  with  Hoare's  brother  up  to  the 
"  Big  Stone,"  which  was  in  grand  order. 
Here  speedily  he  hooked  a  small  fresh  fish  of 
ten  pounds,  a  large  kelt,  and  another  springer 
of  thirteen.  I  did  nothing,  much  to  my 
disgust.  Towards  evening  I  persuaded  him 
to  wade  in  under  some  trees  at  the  extreme 
head  of  the  cast,  which  had  had  no  fiy  over 
it  through  the  season.  Here  I  heard  fish 
lay,  and  I  thought  he  would  have  a  good 
chance.  I  was  not  disappointed.  His  third 
cast  he  was  into  a  big  one,  with  which, 
fishing  with  a  light  rod  and  single  gut,  he 
could  do  little  or  nothing  for  some  time. 
For  over  half  an  hour  the  fish  sailed  round 
the  head  of  the  pool  as  if  he  rather  liked  it. 


At  the  end  of  that  time  he  showed  signs  of 
being  beat,  and  was  coaxed  to  shore,  but  not 
near  enough  to  be  reached  by  the  gaff.  The 
water  was  quite  shallow  on  our  side,  and  the 
fish  would  not  face  it,  nor  would  the  man 
with  the  gaff.  The  result  was  that  Hoare 
took  him  down  in  search  of  a  better  place ; 
and  then  the  fish,  getting  his  head  well  down 
and  his  tail  well  up,  wobbled  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  cast  nearly  half  a  mile  before 
he  came  to  gaff.  Eventually,  after  I  had 
killed  a  fourteen  pounder,  which  my  lad  had 
hooked  when  I  went  up  to  see  the  fun, 
Hoare  got  his  fish  ashore,  and  we  found  he 
weighed  over  thirty-three  pounds,  a  larger 
fish  than  he  had  ever  killed,  and  than  had 
been  taken  on  our  part  of  the  river  for  many 
years.  Oh,  the  triumph  of  landing  a  big 
fish !  The  delight  of  looking  at  liim,  of 
laying  him  by  the  side  of  smaller  ones  (the 
ten-pounder  looked  a  minnow),  of  discussing 
the  events  of  the  rise  and  the  play,  the 
danger  from  this  rock  or  that  root-— I  know 
nothing  like  it,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see 
Hoare  enjoy  it  to  the  full. 

By  the  time  we  had  drunk  his  health  it 
was  getting  late;  but  Hoare,  full  of  zeal, 
went  up  again  to  the  head  of  the  cast,  and 
was  rewarded  by  another  good  fish  of  seven- 
teen pounds.  This  finished  the  day,  but  we 
found  that  the  Pea  had  caught  another  good 
fish  slightly  over  twenty  pounds,  and  had 
put  back  a  kelt. 

So  ended  my  holiday  ;  for  next  day  I  went 
back  to  London  and  Pandemonium. 


"  Bright  days  !  bright  scenes  !  I  think  that  each 
Made  friendlier  who  were  friends  before. 
Oh  !  guard  the  memory  till  we  reach 
The  land  where  laughter  is  no  more." 

The  Penmak. 
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■SFfRSlT    DE    TOAMNI." 
{Tke  End  of  Autumn.) 

By  Vabilie  Albcsakdri, 

See,  the  storks  aod  eke  the  swallows,  of  our 

roofs  and  eaves  the  guests. 
Fearful  of  the  days  that  threaten  now  have 

vanished  from  their  nests ; 
And  the  cranes  with  flapping  pinions  ranked 

in  orderly  array. 
Unheeding  vain   regrets  are  flying  to   the 

southward  far  away. 

Now  the  fields  are  hrown  and  baiTen  that 
were  erst  so  gaily  green. 

And  the  forests,  wreath'd  in  vapour,  bear  a 
rosty  look,  I  ween, 

While  along  the  woodland  bye-paths  tawny 
wind-tossed  leaflets  roll 

like  the  mournful  cast-off  fancies  of  a  sorrow- 
stricken  soul. 

Ijooming  up  from  ev'ry  quarter,  black  ice- 
laden  clouds  arise, 

lake  the  dragons  of  the  legend  tearing  through 
the  gloomy  sties. 

Hidden  is  the  kindly  sunlight ;  and,  with 
wheeling  flight  on  high, 

Sails  a  flock  of  carrion-corbies,  hoarsely  ci'oak- 
ing  as  they  fly. 

Short  the  days ;  grim  Winter  nears  us,  riding 
on  the  Northern  blast ; 

In  the  chimney  howls  the  storm-cry,  while  the 
children  sit  aghast ; 

Oien  bellow,  horses  whinny  ;  dogs  of  bark- 
ing never  tire, 

And  the  weary  peasants,  shiv'ring,  huddle 
closely  round  the  tire. 


'•  TUNETUL."  (77ie  T/tunder-Clap.) 
By  Vasilie  Alecsandhi. 

O'kb  the  plain  whose  breast  is  verdant  with 

the  quiv'ring  corn-blades'  sheen 
Comes  a   shadow    slowly  creeping,  slightly 

darkening  the  green. 
Spreading,  as  an  eager  streamlet,  that  was 

erst  by  frost  congealed, 
Now  at  last  its  banks  o'erflowing  fills  and 

floods  the  neighbouring  field. 

'TIh  the  shadow  of  some  cloudlets,  white  and 
fleecy,  fraught  with  rain. 

That  come  creeping  'neath  the  sunshine  build- 
ing up  a  mountain  chain  ; 

With  a  faint  myste^ous  murmur,  like  an  all- 
but-stifled  sigh. 

They  steal  ouwai-d,  darkly,  dimly,  till  a 
flash  lights  up  the  sky  I 

Hark  !  the  heavens'  beljowingthunder!  Dost 

thou  hear  the  joyful  cries 
That,   responding   to    the  signal,    from   th' 

awakened  earth  arise) 
Now  she  knows  herself   enfranchised  from 

long  winter's  stem  control ; 
Youthful  vigour  swells  her  bosom — buoyant 

gladness  fills  her  soul. 

As  she  bids  a  joyous  welcome  to  the  tidings 

from  the  West  I 
■See  I  a  flight  of  stately  eagles,  high  above  the 

mountain's  crest. 
Onward   swooping    pause   to    listen   to  the 

heavens'  mighty  strain. 
That  proclaims  amid  the  cloudland,  "  Sweet 

Springtime  is  come  again  I " 
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"VENTUL."     (T/teWivd.) 
By  Vasiub  Alccsandri. 

A  HERCiLEss  young  rascal  is  the  Wind,     His 

chief  delight 
Is  to  worry  ships  at  sea  with  savage  stonns 

by  day  and  night, 
like  a  dog-wolf  harrying  ebeep,  he   chafes 

clouds  and  scatters  showers, 
Lays  the  stately  oak-trees  low,  and  snaps  the 

Etems  of  fragile  flowers. 

A  brand  be  whirls  aloft  and  drops  among  the 

farmer's  gear, 
Chuckling   to   see  the  flames  consume  the 

produce  of  a  year ; 
Then  swoops  down  on  a   group  of   girls — 

deranges  all  their  dresses. 
Tears  off  their  silken  'kerchiefs,  and  their 

snowy  necks  caresses. 

In  all  four  quarters  of  the  globe  he  blusters 

and  be  raves. 
Upsetting,  pagan-like,  the  crosses   set  o'er 

Christian  graves ; — 
Pursued  by  curses  of  the  dead,  through  brake 

and  bush  he  tries 
To  dash,  alt  reckless  of  the  thorns  that  tear 


His  abode  is  in  the  forest.    There  arrived, 

his  mother  dear 
Bathes  his  hurts  in  milk,  and  chides  him, 

shedding  many  a  bitter  tear, 
"Weep   no  more,  my  mommy   sweet,"    he 

cries,  "  I  know  that  I  have  sinned — 
But  when  I  kiss  their  pretty  eyes,  the  girls 

all  love  the  wind  !  " 


"SANIA."     {TluSltdge.) 
By  Vasilie  Alecsakdki. 

Tbe  snow  is  sparkling  in  the  sun — come, 

dearest,  drive  with  me. 
The  horses   stamp  impatiently,  and  champ 

their  bits  with  glee ; 
My  sledge    is    small — a   winter    nest — too 

small,  maybe,  for  two. 
You  smile,  my  love  1     That  means  'tis  large 

enough  for  me  and  you. 

My  geldings   shake   their  bells,  that  gaily 

jingle  through  the  air  ; 
White  grooves  our  trackers  leave  behind  as 

o'er  the  snow  they  tear. 
The  driver  shouts — our  fiery  steeds,  obedient 

to  his  cry. 
Through   clouds   of   glitt'ring    ice-dust   like 

two  angry  dragons  fly. 

On  plains,  o'er  which    kind  Nature's  hand 

a  fleecy  sheet  has  flung. 
Tree  islands  stand  out  darkly.     Hark !  the 

hounds  are  giving  tongue  ! 
Through  winter's  mantle  crocuses  their  spikes 

are  thrusting  now. 
And  in  the  woods  the  squirrel  peeps  and  leaps 

from  bough  to  bough. 

'Tis  nightfall.     How  the  watch-dogs  bark ! 

The  moon  begins  to  rise  ; 
White  branches  meet  above  our  heads ;  tbe 

stars  look  twice  their  size. 
Frost-jewels   decked   the   fragile  spray  you 

snatched  and  snapped  in  twain  : — 
But  the  glow  upon  you^^  cheek  has  turned 

the  gems  to  sparkling  rain  ! 

William  BEATTY-KiKoaroN. 
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WOLSELEY :  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


|NE  day  in  the  month  of 
August,  1871,  a  fierce 
sham  fight  between  two 
divisions  of  the  British 
army  was  raging  on  the 
slopes  of  the  "  Hog's 
Back,''  a  long  ridge 
stretching  from  near  Al- 
dershot  towards  Guild- 
ford. The  recently  concluded  Franco-German 
war  had  startled  England  into  a  fitful  spurt 
of  anxiety  for  increased  military  efficiency  ; 
and  we  were  making  the  first  of  our  few 
and  soon  abandoned  experiments  in  autumn 
manceuvres.  Staveley's  men  had  swept  the 
ridge  clear  of  their  opponents,  and  were 
driving  them  handsomely  down  into  the  un- 
dulating valley  beyond.  On  the  road  which 
runs  along  the  ridge  I  had  been  chatting  with 
General  Bliimenthal,  whom  I  had  known  as 
chief  of  etaf^  to  the  Imperial  CroAvn  Prince, 
and  who  was  among  the  foreign  officers  who 
had  come  to  witness  our  essay  in  the  game 
assiduous  practice  in  which  had  helped  to 
give  the  Germans  the  triumph  which  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  had  consummated. 
Blumenthal  had  been  strictly  non-committal 
in  his  replies  to  my  effoi'ts  to  obtain  his 
opinion  as  to  the  handling  of  our  troops,  and 
had  parried  my  questions  by  laconic  encomia 
on  the  fineness  of  the  weather.  I  had 
given  Bliimenthal  up  in  despair,  and  was 
riding  down  the  slope  to  follow  the  ficrhting- 
line,  when  I  was  addressed  by  an  officer  in 
staff  uniform,  mounted  on  a  wiry  chestnut 
horse.  I  had  previously  noticed  this  officer 
riding  about  alone,  apparently  quite  idle, 
quite  at  his  ease,  and  apparently  an  uncon- 
cerned and  unattached  spectator  of  the  day's 
doings.  He  was  of  youthful  aspect,  yet  the 
double  row  of  medal  ribbons  athwart  the  left 
breast  of  his  staff  frock-coat  indicated  that 
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he  had  seen  an  exceptional  amount  of  service 
— at  that  time  our  officers  were  much  more 
sparsely  decorated  than  they  are  now — and 
I  remember  having  •  casually  wondered  who 
this  lonely,  smiling  veteran  might  be.  He 
revealed  himself  in  his  accost.  "My  name 
is  Wolseley— Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — and  1  am 
happy  to  make  your  acquaintance."  1  was 
proud  as  well  as  happy  to  make  his ;  for  he 
had  long  been  one  of  my  heroes.  It  was  not 
until  later  that  poor  "  Lucknow  "  Kavanagh 
related  to  me  on  the  spot  the  story  of 
Wolseley' s  daring  at  the  capture  of  the 
Motee  Mahal,  but  no  man  conversant  with 
the  Mutiny  record  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
audacious  gallantry  which  he  displayed 
throughout  Lord  Clyde's  operations  for  the 
second  relief  of  Lucknow.  And  if,  in  the 
late  summer  of  '70,  the  attention  of  most  men 
had  been  concentrated  on  the  stupendous 
struggle  then  being  enacted  in  eastern  France, 
the  student  of  military  operations  had  not 
failed  to  follow  Wolseley  and  his  trusty 
followers  in  their  adventui'ous  expedition  by 
river  and  lake,  through  forest,  and  over 
portage,  from  Thunder  Bay  to  their  goal  at 
Fort  Garry.  Yet  there  was  something  be- 
tween us  to  which  what  I  take  leave  to 
regai'd  as  a  just  pride  in  my  profession, 
forced  me  to  allude  on  this  threshold  of  our 
acquaintance.  I  had  been  reading  Wolseley 's 
Soldier's  Pocket-book  ;  and  the  spirit  which 
pervades  that  work,  not  less  than  its  multi- 
plicity of  accurate  detail,  had  filled  me  with 
admiration.  But  he  had  permitted  himself 
to  make  one  statement  at  which  I  own  my 
blood  had  boiled.  I  did  not  feel  aggrieved  at 
his  aspersion  of  war  correspondents  as  '^  the 
curse  of  modern  warfare."  If  that  were 
true  it  was  not  our  affair,  but  the  affair  of 
those  who  permitted  our  presence  with  armies 
in  the  field ;  and  from  the  purely  military 
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point  of  view  I  was  not  then,  nor  am  I  now, 
quite  sure  that  I  was  not  with  him  in  mj 
inner  consciousness.  But  my  back  went  up 
when  reading  on  I  found  "...  Newspaper 
correspondents,  and  all  that  race  of  drones, 
are  an  incumbrance  to  an  krmj  :  tJiey  eat  the 
rations  of  Jighting  meuy  and  tJiey  do  no  work 
at  cUl.*^  This  was  a  calumny.  "Curse  "  or 
no  curse,  the  war  correspondent  is  assuredly 
no  "drone."  Whether  for  good  or  harm,  he 
is  a  permitted  person  in  the  field ;  he  is  there 
as  the  servant  of  the  public  for  whom  he  toils 
harder  than  any  soldier ;  to  whom  rest  and 
ease  are  strangers ;  and  who  faces  danger  and 
meets  death  in  the  line  of  his  duty  with  a 
courage  as  gallant  as  that  shown  by  any  soldier 
who  ever  wore  uniform.  The  Nemesis  of  un- 
founded aspersion  has  overtaken  the  author 
of  the  Soldier^ 8  Pocket-book.  He  has  lived  to 
thank  once  and  again  for  arduous  service 
rendered  him,  the  men  whom  he  sneered  at 
as  "drones." 

When  we  met  on  the  "  Hog*s  Back,"  and 
Wolseley  made  shift  to  bury  this  hatchet  by 
a  compliment,'  he  was  illustrating  a  phase  of 
his  many-sided  character.  Wellington  had 
marched  and  conquered  from  Torres  Yedras  to 
the  Garonne  without  the  aid  of  that  military 
functionary  known  as  "  Chief  of  Staff."  But 
that  functionary  had  reached  the  dignity  of  a 
personage  among  the  conquerors  of  the  cam- 
paign just  ended.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  had  been 
inspired  by  Moltke;  the  Crown  Prince  enjoyed 
or  endured  Blumenthal  as  his  adlatus;  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  had  been  assisted  by  the 
saturnine  Stiele  j  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony 
by  the  sententious  Schlotheim.  Our  military 
authorities  are  nothing  if  not  imitative.  So, 
experimentally,  a  chief  of  staff  in  the  person 
of  Wolseley  had  been  sent  charged  nominally 
with  the  function  of  aiding  Staveley  to  cope 
with  Hope  Grant  in  the  mimic  campaign 
among  the  hedgerows  of  Hampshire.  There 
was  a  sort  of  understanding  that  the  Horse 
Guards  were  lukewarm  in  regard  to  the 
innovation,  and  had  adopted  it  merely  in 
deference  to  the  weight  of  public  opinion. 
Staveley  assuredly  did  not  relish  it,  and  gave 
the  embodiment  of  the  innovation  the  coldest 
of  cold  shoulders.  Now,  there  are  men  who 
would  have  wrestled  against  this  treatment, 
and  who  would  have  struggled  for  the  right 
to  perform  the,  as  yet,  somewhat  undefined 
duties  appertaining  to  the  appointment. 
Wolseley  can  fight  for  his  own  hand  as  well 
as  another — better  indeed,  and  to  more  pur- 
pose, than  most — when  real  occasion  demands ; 
but  he  is  a  man  of  supreme  tact  and  perfect 
temper;  and  he  knows  when  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  a  stand,  and  when  it  may  be 


better  policy  to  accept  the  situation.  This 
was  a  time  for  the  latter  line  of  conduct. 
A  combat  about  straws  is  a  waste  of  power. 
Staveley  would  give  him  nothing  to  do,  and 
Wolseley  did  that  nothing  with  a  character- 
istically serene  nonchalance.  And  so  it  was 
that  I  met  liim  riding  about  the  Hog's  Back 
alone,  a  blithely  idle  man,  with  a  contented 
smile  on  his  handsome  face  and  a  cheery 
willingness  to  smoke  a  cigarette  under  a  tree, 
when  the  commander  whose  nominal  right- 
hand  he  was  was  fumingly  falling  into  the 
patent  trap  which  wily  old  Hope  Grant  had 
set  for  him.  Ever  since  that  day  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  Wolseley's  friendship. 

Sitting  quietly  listening  in  a  club  smoking- 
room  to  "outsider"  officers  fulminating 
against  Wolseley  as  a  charlatan  and  a 
"duffer,"  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
the  vituperators  quite  realised  that  the  object 
of  their  abuse,  comparatively  young  though  he 
be,  is  more  of  a  veteran,  in  the  true  military 
sense  of  the  word,  than  almost  any  other 
soldier  who  wears  the  Queen's  uniform.  In 
that  sense,  a  soldier  is  a  veteran  in  propor- 
tion as  he  has  taken  part  in  active  service. 
The  lad  of  twenty -three,  who  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  had  marched  out  from  Coimbra  in 
May  1809,  and  who  in  the  summer  of  1814 
embarked  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  on  his  return 
to  England,  wa£  in  the  military  sense  of  the 
term  more  of  a  veteran,  although  a  soldier 
for  less  than  six  years,  than  the  oldster  who 
had  grown  grey  in  an  interrupted  round  of 
home  service.  When  I  met  Wolseley  first, 
in  1877,  he  had  been  but  twenty-one  years 
a  soldier ;  but  then  he  had  been  campaigning 
and  fighting  almost  without  intermission  all 
that  timej  and  into  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  1871,  he  has  crowded  five  cam- 
paigns more.  He  cannot  indeed  count  wounds 
with  Alick  Elliot,  who  got  foui-teen  sabre- 
slashes  to  his  own  share  in  the  ten  minutes 
of  the  heavy  cavalry  charge  at  Balaclava, 
or  with  grand  old  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain, 
to  whom  during  all  his  fighting  career  an 
action  without  a  wound  would  have  been  a 
startling  novelty  ;  but  a  man  who  is  short  of 
a  piece  of  his  thigh,  who  has  not  much  more 
than  half  of  a  shin-bone  to  congratulate  him- 
self upon,  who  has  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye, 
and  been  honeycombed  all  over  from  head  to 
foot  by  a  shower  of  stones  knocked  out  of  a 
gabion  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  need  not 
feel  any  anxiety  on  the  score  of  not  having 
received  his  own  share  of  personal  damage 
at  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  enemies. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  in  this  sketch 
to  detail  Wolseley's  biography,  but  a  short 
outline   of    his   earlier  career  may  not   be 
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unacceptable  to  the  reader.  He  joined  the 
80th  Regiment  in  1852,  while  yet  a  lad  of 
nineteen.  The  old  family  connection  was 
manifest  in  his  choice  of  a  regiment,  for  the 
80th  is  a  StafPordshire  corps.  He  did  not 
soldier  long  with  the  Staffordshire  knot  on 
his  coat  collar ;  but  his  first  regiment  came 
under  his  command  when  he  was  sent  out  to 
Zululand,  where  also  he  found  under  him  the 
90th,  the  regiment  in  which  he  had  won 
promotion  and  glory  in  the  Cnmea  and  India. 
When  be  was  gazetted  to  the  80th,  it  was  on 
service  in  Burmah,  where  Sir  John  Cheape 
was  conducting  what  is  known  as  the  **  Second 
Burmese  War."  Sir  John  was  operating 
against  a  certain  Burmese  chieftain,  who 
owned  the  euphonious  name  of  Myat-Loon, 
and  also  the  reputedly  impregnable  strong- 
hold of  Kyoult  Azein,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  a  dense  jungle.  The  outworks  of  this 
stronghold  had  to  be  taken  by  storm,  and 
Wolseley,  only  just  joined,  volunteered  to 
lead  the  storming  detachment.  His  handful 
of  the  80th  was  conjoined  in  the  operation 
with  a  little  band  of  Madras  Infantry  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Taylor.  Taylor 
and  Wolseley  raced  for  the  honour  of  being 
first  inside  the  enemy's  works.  Neither  won, 
owing  to  circumstances  over  which  neither 
had  any  control.  Both  were  simultaneously 
wounded,  and  strangely  enough  in  the  same 
place.  A  gingal  ball  struck  Wolseley  on  the 
left  thigh  tearing  away  a  mass  of  muscle 
and  flesh.  Taylor  suffered  similarly,  but 
with  the  more  lethal  addition  that  his  femoral 
artery  was  severed.  He  bled  to  death  on 
the  spot.  Wolseley  slowly  recovered,  but  he 
will  bear  to  his  grave  the  furrow  of  the 
gingal  ball.  When  at  home  convalescent,  he 
was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  90th, 
then  in  the  Crimea.  After  a  short  spell  of 
trench  service  with  his  regiment,  Wolseley 
was  selected  for  duty  as  acting-engineer  of 
our  right  attack,  and  filled  this  post  through 
the  long  cruel  winter.  He  was  gazetted  a 
captain  in  the  end  of  1854,  but  the  pro- 
motion was  cancelled.  And  for  what  reason 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  guess.  Because  of 
Wolseley's  youth  !  He  had  not  been  too 
young  to  earn  the  promotion,  but  the  autho- 
rities thought  a  lad  of  twenty-one  and  a  half 
too  young  for  a  captaincy  !  Wolseley,  justly 
incensed,  threatened  to  resign  if  deprived  of 
the  promotion  he  had  won,  and  the  authorities 
cancelled  the  cancellation.  He  was  thanked 
in  despatches  for  his  services  in  the  capture 
of  the  Quarries,  and  took  part  in  the  iirst 
unsuccessful  assault  of  the  Bedan.  When 
engaged  in  his  engineer  work  in  the  trenches 
in   August,     1855,   Wolseley  was    all    but 


shattered  by  a  shell  that  kiUed  the  two 
sappers  who  were  assisting  him.  The  shell 
burst  in  a  gabion  that  had  been  packed  with 
gravel,  and  the  explosion  simply  "stuck 
Wolseley  full  of  stones."  Jagged  bits  of 
pebbles  were  imbedded  in  him  all  over  from 
head  to  foot.  There  was  not  a  square  inch  of 
his  face  that  had  not  its  stone  ;  his  left  cheek 
was  all  but  torn  away,  his  eyes  were  closed 
(to  this  day  he  is  blind  of  one  eye),  and  part 
of  the  bone  of  his  left  shin  was  carried  away 
bodily.  Fortunately  he  has  been  able  to 
keep  the  eye  left  to  him  pretty  wide  open. 
He  was  picked  up  for  dead,  but  astonished 
the  surgeons  who  were  speaking  of  him  as 
quite  gone  by  cheerily  mumbling  that  he  was 
"  worth  a  dozen  dead  men  yet."  This  wound, 
or  rather  this  broadcast  area  of  wounds, 
temporarily  invalided  him,  and  so  he  missed 
being  present  at  the  capture  of  the  great 
fortress  of  the  Euxine.  He  had  got  mended, 
however,  by  1857,  and  started  with  his  regi- 
ment for  service  in  China.  The  90th  was  one 
of  the  regiments  with  this  destination  which 
Lord  Canning's  swift  steamers  contrived  to 
catch  en  route,  and  divert  to  India  to  aid  in 
the  quelling  of  the  great  Mutiny  that  had 
broken  out  with  so  fell  an  unexpectedness. 
The  gallant  "  Perthshire  Greybreeks  "  were 
included  in  the  column  which  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  led  from  Cawnpore  to  the  second 
relief  of  Lucknow.  From  the  Dilkoosha 
Sir  Colin  had  sent  the  "Black  Watch"  down 
the  slope  on  the  Martini^re.  The  93rd  and 
the  Sikhs  had  made  a  ghastly  shambles  of 
the  once  beautiful  Secunderabagh  garden. 
Peel's  men,  of  the  Shannon,  were  slogging 
with  their  ship's  guns  into  the  mas.<jive  struc- 
ture of  the  Shah  Nujeef,  preparatory  to 
carrying  it  by  escalade  out  of  the  branches 
of  a  tree  which  grew  against  the  walls  of 
the  shrine.  Wolseley,  with  his  two  com- 
panies of  the  90th,  was  sent  to  the  left  to 
carry  the  "Mess  House."  The  way  to  its 
compound  wall  was  across  the  open.  Wolse- 
ley's  fellows  took  with  them  a  couple  of 
light  guns.  So  fierce  was  the  Sepoy  fire 
that,  to  use  Wolseley's  own  quaint  colloqui 
alism,  "  the  bullets  dropped  off  the  tires  of 
the  wheels  like  peas  off  a  drum."  The 
Mess  House  was  carried  with  a  rush,  Wolse- 
ley with  his  own  hand,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hailstorm  of  bullets,  pulling  down  the  fiag 
of  the  mutineers  from  the  staff  in  its  roof, 
and  planting  in  its  place  the  British  banner 
which  he  carried.  Beyond  the  Mess  House 
lay  the  Palace  known  as  the  Motee  Mahal, 
the  last  rebel  post  separating  the  relieving 
force  from  their  environed  fellow  country- 
folk.    Wolseley  led  his  detachment  forward 
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to  the  assault  of  the  Motee  Mahal,  which  in 
its  turn  was  taken  and  cleared  after  hard 
fighting  and  severe  loss.  This  operation 
consummated  the  relief.  Between  the  Motee 
Mahal  and  the  steam-engine  post,  lay  only 
Mr.  Martin's  house,  which  the  rebels  had 
evacuated.  Young  Moorsom  ran  the  gauntlet, 
and  the  connection  was  established.  It  was 
Wolseley  who  greeted  the  avant  courier  of 
the  besieged. 

Wolseley  took  part  in  the  hard  fighting 
which  brought  about  the  final  reduction  of 
Lucknow,  and  in  the  energetic  marching  and 
fighting  all  over  Oude,  whereby  the  late  Sir 
Hope  Grant  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
stamping  out  of  the  great  revolt,  on  the 
final  extinguishment  of  which  Wolseley  found 
himself  a  brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six.  Quick  promotion  cer- 
tainly, from  Ensign  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  eight  years  ;  but  every  step  in  rank  had 
been  honestly  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Prom  India  in  1860  he  went  to  China  on 
the  staff  of  Sir  Hope  Grant,  was  with  the 
advance  party  at  the  storming  of  the  Taku 
Fort-s,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  opera- 
tions which  culminated  in  the  surrender  of 
Pekin  and  the  destruction  of  the  Summer 
Palace.  At  the  close  of  this  war  he  was 
dispatched  on  his  first  non-military  mission, 
an  expedition  to  Nankin  to  gather  all  avail- 
able information  in  regard  to  the  Taepings, 
and  condense  it  into  a  report.  He  had 
scarcely  returned  to  England,  when  the 
"Trent  Affair  "  occurred,  and  he  was  among 
the  staff  officers  sent  out  to  Canada  in  ad> 
vance  of  the  expeditionary  force  which  was 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  as  a  consequence 
of  that  complication.  There  followed  for 
Wolseley  nine  years  of  hum-drum  colonial 
staff  work — the  dreariest  occupation  for  a 
man  keen  for  active  soldiering.  Although 
in  1865  he  had  got  his  brevet  Colonelcy,  the 
prospects  of  distinction  were  dim,  and  I 
believe  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  leaving 
the  service  and  taking  up  the  profession  of 
civil  engineer,  for  which  his  acquirements 
and  experience  adequately  qualified  him. 
But  there  was  no  more  thought  of  this  self- 
obliteration  when  in  1870  there  was  assigned 
to  him  the  command  of  the  Red  River 
Expedition.  That  service  entailed  no  blood- 
shed, because  when  Wolseley* s  riflemen  and 
militia  had  hurried  across  the  Manitoban 
plain  up  to  the  blockade  of  Fort  Garry,  it  was 
found  that  the  malcontent  half  bred  Riel  and 
his  adherents  had  fled  and  dispersed ;  but  it 
did  entail,  if  it  were  to  be  a  success,  careful 
organisation,  steady,  arduous  labour,  con- 
stancy of  purpose,  and  shrewd  knowledge  of 


men.  From  Thunder  Bay  inland  nearly  500 
miles  of  boating  and  portage  had  to  be 
accomplished,  and  there  was  no  rum  in  the 
ration.  Not  a  man  was  lost  from  start  to 
finish,  and  where,  before  Wolseley's  arrival, 
the  half-breeds  in  their  scattered  huts  were 
defying  Canadian  rule,  there  stands  to-day  a 
Canadian  city  with  a  population  of  25,000 
souls,  the  capital  of  a  vast  and  prosperous 
province. 

Wolseley's  later  work,  his  conduct  of 
the  Ashantee  expedition,  his  administration 
of  Natal,  his  occupation  and  organisation  of 
Cyprus,  his  service  in  Zululand  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, his  Egyptian  campaign,  and  the  more 
chequered  and  more  arduous  duty  on  which 
he  is  now  engaged,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
summarise.  That  work  has  been  done  in 
the  face  of  the  people  of  to-day,  who  have 
followed  every  phase  of  it,  and  who  have 
based  on  it  their  appreciation  of  the  ready, 
versatile,  self-reliant  man  to  whom  no  task 
that  may  be  set  him,  however  aiduous,  comes 
amiss. 

In  our  first  essay  in  autumn  manceuvres, 
Wolseley's  rdle,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  supine 
one.  In  the  more  extended  manoeuvres  of 
the  following  autumn,  the  Salisbury  Plain 
campaign,  when  he  held  the  appoint^nent  of 
A.A.G.  on  the  staff  of  Sir  John  Michel,  the 
commander  of  the  "  southern  army,"  he  played 
a  more  prominent  paii;,  and,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  tactical  ingenuity  and 
wily  daring.  Those  manoeuvres  were  more 
like  real  warfare  than  any  sham  fighting  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  incidentally  involved 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  test  competition 
between  the  "  new  school "  and  the  "  old 
school "  of  our  staff  oflScers.  Michel  had 
all  the  new  lights  in  his  force — Wolseley, 
Valentine  Baker,  Evelyn  Wood  and  others. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  commanded  the 
"northern  army,"  had  for  his  subordinates 
a  group  of  able  "Conservatives,"  some  of 
whom  have  distinguished  themselves  in  actual 
warfare  before  and  since.  The  issue  was 
fought  out  at  the  **  Battle  of  Amesbury." 
The  "  northern  army's  "  duly  assigned  duty 
was  to  cover  the  roads  to  London  against  an 
invader  approaching  from  the  south-west, 
which  invader  was  represented  by  the 
**  southern  army."  The  former  was  drawn 
up  in  the  early  miorning  with  its  back  to  the 
river  Avon,  looking  out  westward  toward 
the  latter,  which  had  camped  for  the  night 
on  the  plain  near  old  Isaac  Day's  racing 
stables.  Hostilities  commenced  by  a  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  Valentine  Baker's 
cavalry  on  the  front  of  the  northern  army. 
To   all   appearance   Baker   was   engaged  in 
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covering  the  deployment  of  the  mass  of  the 
army  to  which  he  belonged  for  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  northern  army,  standing  there 
expectant  in  position.  All  the  attention  of 
that  army  was  centred  on  his  evolutions. 
That  attention  he  held  for  two  long  hours  and 
the  northern  artillery  had  come  into  action 
against  him.  Suddenly,  from  the  edge  of  a 
wood  on  a  knoll  right  in  the  rear  of  the 
northern  army,  flashed  out  a  cannon  shot. 
The  northern  army  was  taken  in  reverse. 
Baker's  cavalry  evolutions  had  been  a  mere 
ruse  to  distract  its  attention  while  the  mass 
of  the  southern  army  was  crossing  the  Avon 
by  a  bridge  lower  down,  and  marching  on  to 
the  ridge  in  its  rear,  into  a  position  actually 
cutting  off  the  northern  army  from  the  roads 
to  cover  which  had  been  its  allotted  task. 
The  operation  was  as  neat  a  piece  of  tactics 
as  one  could  well  hope  to  see,  and  Wolseley 
was  the  contriver  of  it.  The  contention  of 
the  northern  experts  was,  I  remember,  that 
if  there  had  been  actual  instead  of  sham 
war,  the  turning  movement  could  not  have 
been  carried  out,  and  that  even  to  attempt  it 
would  have  been  insanity.  With  this  argu- 
ment I  could  not  bring  myself  to  concur.  I 
hold  that  what  of  daring  enterprise  is  prac- 
ticable in  peace  manoeuvres,  when  men's 
blood  is  calm,  when  their  faculties  of  obser- 
vation are  undisturbed  by  the  distracting 
influences  of  actual  battle,  is  inflnitely  more 
likely  to  succeed  when  the  air  is  full  of  flying 
lead,  and  the  turmoil  of  the  fray  is  straining 
equanimity.  This  I  hold  true  of  a  tactical 
operation  only;  the  strategy  of  an  actual 
campaign,  antecedent  to  the  clash  and  bicker 
of  the  battle,  must  be  as  wary  as  can  be  the 
strategy  of  any  peace  manoBuvi*es. 

It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to 
accompany  a  force  on  campaign  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Wolseley,  and  I  write, 
therefore,  under  some  disadvantage.  But 
the  expedition  which  he  conducted  from 
Malta  to  Cyprus  when  he  went  to  organise 
the  British  administration  of  that  island, 
was  at  least  of  a*  semi- military  character, 
and  the  opportunity  offered  of  watching  his 
methods  as  well  as  a  commander  as  a  civil 
organiser  and  administrator.  His  leading 
characteristic  struck  me  as  equanimity.  There 
were  many  temptations  to  irritation,  in  the 
defective  commissariat  arrangement,  in  the 
characteiostic  obstruct! veness  of  the  Turkish 
authority  whom  we  were  dispossessing,  in 
the  hazy  indefiniteness  of  the  situation 
generally.  But  Wolseley,  decisive,  nay, 
incisive  when  occasion  demanded,  never 
betrayed  a  sign  of  temper.  That  he 
was   energetic,  one  could  discern,   not  less 


than  that  his  powers  of  hard  work — and  of 
fruitful  hard  work — were  exceptional ;  but 
there  was  no  gustiness  in  the  energy,  and 
he  slid  through  his  hard  work  wdth  apt, 
bright  dexterity.  He  never  fussed ;  and  he 
never  entangled  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of 
trifles.  The  absence  of  all  friction  in  his 
administrative  methods  stood  accounted  for 
partly  by  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  partly — a 
phase,  indeed,  of  the  other  reason — because 
of  the  perfect  organisation  and  thorough 
inter-working  of  his  staff.  I  travelled  out 
from  home  with  Wolseley  and  his  staff.  The 
latter  had  been  gathered  together  hurriedly, 
but  its  members  met,  blended,  and  set  to 
work  in  the  saloon  carriage  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  as  if  they  had  stepped  into  it 
out  of  a  department  in  which  they  had  been 
co-operating  for  years.  While  they  settled 
minor  points  of  detail,  their  chief  meanwhile 
slept  serenely,  easy  in  the  perfect  assurance  ' 
based  on  experience,  that  his  subordinates 
would  deal  with  these  as  he  would  desire 
they  should  be  dealt  with.  It  was  clear  to 
me  thus  early,  and  the  impression  but  grew 
in  distinctness,  that  Wolseley  was  the  man 
who  decided,  who  decreed,  the  centurion 
who  said  "Do  this;"  and  that^he  had  re- 
cruited for  the  fulfilment  of  his  behests  a  set 
of  men  on  whom  he  could  rely  as  intelligent 
and  devoted  executants,  and  to  whom  there- 
fore he  could  and  did  confide  the  functions 
assigned  to  each,  reserving  himself  as  the 
chief,  unhampered  by  a  multiplicity  of  details, 
for  the  big  work  of  resolving  and  directing. 
In  all  this  he  was  making  no  experiment. 
He  was  sure  of  his  "machine;"  it  was  of 
his  construction ;  he  had  selected  every  cog 
and  pinion  of  it ;  and  had  tested  its  efliciency, 
both  in  parts  and  as  a  whole. 

That  machine  was  the  congeries  of  staff 
officers  which  outsiders,  as  they  gnash  their 
teeth,  designate  as  the  "Wolseley  Gang." 
The  outsiders  do  not  deny  the  efficiency  of 
the  gang  as  a  working  instrument;  their 
gi-ievance  is  that  it  should  always  consist  of 
the  same  men.  There  are  as  good  men,  they 
angrily  contend,  outside  the  gang-  as  those 
who  are  inside  the  favoured  pale ;  why  should 
Wolseley  always  lead  the  same  officers  on  to 
appointments,  opportunities  of  distinction 
and  rewards,  instead  of  giving  other  men^ — 
the  "outsiders"  themselves,  inferentially — an 
opportunity  to  win  tricks  in  the  game? 
Wolseley  makes  no  specific  reply,  but  his 
tacit  answer  is  unimpeachable.  "  I  know 
these  men  of  mine,"  he  says  in  effect,  "and 
they  know  me.  I  selected  them  originally 
because  of  my  discernment  of  character,  not 
at  the  behest  of  interest  or  from  the  dictates 
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of  QepotiBm.  Wb  have  worked  long  together ; 
their  familiarity  with  my  methods  and  my 
just  reliance  on  them,  relieves  me  of  half 
the  burden  of  command.  And  again,  it  is 
obvious  that  I  must  ever,  as  move  important 
commands  are  assigned  me,  be  widening  the 
pale  of  the  'gang.'  I  never  see  a  man  doing 
good  work  in  the  quiet  efficient  manner  that 
I  like,  that  I  do  not  recruit  him  into  my 
following.  1  am  always  on  the  alert  for 
capable  men,  since  they  are  not  so  plentiful ; 
and,  oh  !  outsider,  if  you  should  fulfil  my  re- 
quirements, your  turn  may  come  to-morrow." 


Further,  contends  the  outsider,  somewhat 
inconsistently,  the  credit  of  Wolseley's  success 
is  due,  not  so  much  to  his  own  merits,  as  to 
the  attributes  of  his  followers.  They  forget 
the  legal  axiom — quid  facii  per  alum,  /•«'' 
per  te.  That  intuitive  discernment  of  cha- 
racter by  which  Wolseley  re(»gnises  the 
capacity  of  a  man  for  his  own  purpoeea,  is 
an  attribute  second  to  no  gift  that  a  com- 
mander can  possess.  Nor  can  any  one  who 
has  had  opportunities  for  watching  the  pro- 
fessional intercourse  between  WoWley  aai) 
his  long- accustomed  supporters,  fail  to  note 
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that    hia    is    ever    the    unquestioned    and 
unquestionable  master-mind. 

Wolseley*s  attitude  in  habitually  using  the 
services  of  the  same  men  is  simply  that  of 
David  in  regard  to  the  unaccustomed  accou- 
trements. "I  cannot  go  with  these,  for  I 
have  not  proved  them."  In  his  curt,  incisive 
fashion  the  Duke  of  Wellington  defined  his 
line  of  conduct  when  an  officer,  who  had  not 
previously  served  under  him,  solicited  a  staff 
appointment  for  the  Waterloo  campaign. 
"However  flattered  I  may  be,"  wrote  the 
Duke,  "  and  however  I  may  applaud  the 
desire  of  an  officer  to  serve  under  my  com- 
mand in  the  field,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
take  upon  my  staff  officers  with  whose  char- 
acters I  am  not  familiar,  in  preference  to 
those  to  whose  services  I  am  so  much  indebted, 
particularly  if  the  latter  desire  to  serve 
again."  It  is  not  easy  for  the  most  censo- 
rious to  challenge  the  discriminating  acumen 
of  Wolseley's  selections.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous for  me  to  emphasise  the  merits  of 
Redvers  Buller's  military  character,  although 
perhaps,  I  happen  to  know  more  than  do 
most  men  how  much,  once  and  again,  that 
fine  officer's  acute  discernment,  fearless 
masterfulness  of  nature,  and  ruthless  prompt- 
itude have  served  us.  Wolseley  read  Buller's 
capacity  already  in  the  Ked  Kiver  expedition, 
when  the  latter  was  but  a  lieutenant,  and 
when  as  yet  his  comrades  had  no  suspicion  of 
his  merits.  It  was  in  the  course  of  a  casual 
ride  along  the  line  of  communications  on  a 
section  of  which  Herbert  Stewart  was  drudging, 
as  a  somewhat  forlorn  captain,  that  Wolseley 
chanced  upon  that  noble  soldier,  recognised 
the  manner  of  man  he  was  in  the  course  of 
the  day's  intercourse,  and  then  and  there 
enlisted  him  into  his  special  service,  thence- 
forth till  the  hour  of  Britain's  misfortune  by 
his  glorious  yet  premature  death,  to  be  one 
of  the  foremost  and  trusted  members  of  the 
"  gang."  Young  Maurice  he  took  out  of  the 
battery  in  which  he  was  serving  and  placed 
in  closest  relations  to  him  as  his  private 
secretary,  actuated  by  the  fine  motive  that 
the  young  lieutenant  had  beaten  himself  in 
the  competition  for  the  Wellington  Prize 
Essay. 

In  the  course  of  our  Cyprus  experiences  I 
accompanied  Lord  Wolseley  when  he  circum- 
navigated the  island  in  the  Helicon  despatch  • 
boat.  We  were  approaching  Limassol,  con- 
cerning which  all  that  was  known,  and  that 
vaguely,  was  that  the  Admiral  some  time 
previously  might  have  landed  there  a  small 
party  from  the  squadron.  As  we  ran  in  to  the 
jetty,  there  was  visible  a  gleam  of  scarlet ;  we 
landed.     The   chief   was  received  with   the 


'*  present  arms  "  of  a  fine  army  of  six  marines, 
under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant.  That 
officer  stepped  forward  with  modest  confi- 
dence, and  in  reply  to  a  question  put  from 
the  general,  made  his  succinct  practical  re- 
port. I  do  not  pretend  to  strict  accuracy  in 
its  reproduction,  but  it  ran  somewhat  on  the 
following  lines.  *'  I  was  landed  here  with 
twelve  marines  a  month  ago,  with  general 
instructions  to  make  the  best  of  things. 
There  was  a  detachment  of  Bashi-Bazouks 
in  the  place,  who  were  extremely  truculent. 
I  had  to  attack  this  force,  which  I  routed 
and  dispersed.  The  Cadi  and  other  Turkish 
officials  were  insolent  and  obstructive,  so  I 
have  got  them  in  irons  in  the  jail  with  six  of 
my  force  doing  duty  over  them.  The  Moullah 
preached  against  us  in  a  manner  I  regarded 
dangerous,  so  I  put  him  into  a  gang  which  I 
had  impressed  to  cleanse  the  streets  which  I 
found  in  a  filthy  condition.  I  have  begun 
to  collect  revenues  out  in  the  district;  the 
accounts  and  proceeds  you  will  find  in  the 
Kaimakhan.  Limassol  is  now  clean,  quiet, 
submissive,  and  I  believe  becoming  well 
affected."  Wolseley  looked  straight  at  the 
officer,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any 
service.  He  replied  in  the  negative,  but 
added  he  had  found  opportunity,  between 
tours  of  duty,  to  eat  his  terms  and  pass  as 
a  barrister.  Within  the  week  the  Marine 
lieutenant  was  appointed  magistrate  at 
Nicosia,  and  he  now,  I  believe,  occupies  a  seat 
on  the  judicial  bench  of  Cyprus. 

The  key-note  to  the  constitution  of  that 
group  of  devoted  adherents  who  have  come 
to  be  designated  as  the  "  Wolseley  Gang,"  I 
take  to  be  its  completeness  for  the  functions 
which  it  has  to  perform  as  a  composite  whole. 
In  each  of  its  constituent  elements,  its  com- 
pounder, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  has 
discerned  some  specific  attribute,  of  which, 
when  the  occasion  calls  it  into  requisition,  he 
shaJl  take  astute  and  purposeful  avail.  As  a 
whole,  then,  it  is  totus,  teres,  atque  rotundus^ 
an  engine  effectively  adapted  to  a  wide  range 
of  potential  uses.  The  individual  units  of 
that  whole  do  not  strike  one  as  by  any 
means,  one  and  all,  men  of  exceptional 
general  military  ability.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  may  be  called  dull  men.  But  never 
a  one  of  them  but  has  his  speciality.  One 
has  a  genius  for  prompt  organisation ; 
another  a  rare  faculty  for  administration. 
A  third  has  a  winning  manner  and  a  good 
address,  a  fourth  is  the  scout  of  scouts. 
You  may  wonder  what  Wolseley  can  see  in 
so  and  so,  that  he  has  them  always  with  him. 
Watch  events  long  enough,  and  time  will 
furnish  you  with   the  answer.     This   man, 
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perhaps  of  no  great  account  for  ordinary 
purposes,  has  a  strange  gift,  when  there  is 
doubt  in  regard  to  some  line  of  action,  of 
defining  the  right  course  in  a  single  rugged, 
trenchant,  pithy,  sentence  that  carries  con- 
viction ;  him,  one  may  see,  Wolseley  keeps 
just  to  help  him  to  make  up  his  mind.  This 
other  man  has  seemingly  no  attribute  at  all, 
save  inertness,  a  love  for  gazing  on  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  and  the  cultivation  of  strong 
language.  But  he  too  has  his  gift.  Arrange 
for  him  a  plan  of  attack,  set  everything  in 
order,  tell  him  that  all  is  ready,  and  that  he 
may  go  to  work.  Then  you  can  discern  for 
what  Wolseley  has  enrolled  him  in  the  gang. 
He  draws  his  sword,  he  lets  a  roar  out  of 
him  fit  to  wake  the  dead ;  he  becomes  a 
veritable  god  of  battle — a  lambent  thunder- 
bolt of  w^ar;  he  radiates  from  him  the 
mysterious  irresistible  magnetism  that  in- 
spires men  to  follow  him,  ay,  to  use  the 
rough  soldier-phrase,  "  through  hell  and  out 
at  the  farther  side.'*  The  deed  done,  the 
conqueror  wipes  and  sheathes  his  sword, 
mops  his  forehead,  sighs  for  a  big  drink, 
and  is  conspicuous  no  more  till  he  shall  be 
wanted  again. 

There  is  to  be  said  that  no  one  of  Wolseley's 
special  men  have  belied  the  discrimination 
which  selected  him,  at  all  events  while  re- 
maining under  the  inspiration  of  the  chief 
who  recrmted  him.  One  or  two  there  may 
have  been  who  have  shown  unwisdom  when 
placed  in  independent  positions  ;  yet  others, 
although  rarely,  have  failed  to  earn  approba- 
tion under  other  leaders.  But  this  is  but  a 
tribute  to  the  force  at  once  of  Wolseley 's 
influence,  and  the  acumen  of  his  discernment 
of  character.  He  can  inspire  his  subordinates, 
he  can  allocate  them  to  duties  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  they  earn  credit,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  success  of  him  their  master. 
The  ''  gang  "  as  an  aggregate,  is  a  weapon  of 
extraordinary  and  diverse  force  ;  break  it  up 
and'  its  parts  are  but  the  withes  of  the 
faggot,  with  here  and  there  a  stick  of 
exceptional  stoutness. 

The  "  gang  "  proper,  his  personal  follow- 
ing, Wolseley  recruits,  so  far  as  long  obser- 
vation goes,  purely  on  the  principle  of  recog- 
nition of  attributes  he  desiderates.  But  he 
is  an  ambitious  man.  He  realises  how  strong 
against  him  are  professional  jealousies  ;  and 
I,  for  one,  hold  that  he  is  fully  justified  in 
striving  by  every  legitimate  expedient,  to 
strengthen  his  cords  and  to  enlarge  his 
borders.  If  he  may  haply  give  pleasure  in 
high  quarters  by  offering  a  command  to  a  per- 
sonage, or  if  by  a  similar  offer  he  may  draw 
the  sting  of  a  hostile  critic,  is  this  blame- 


worthy— ^rather  is  it  not  dexterously  natural  % 
Then  again,  he  is  mindful  of  early  comrade- 
ships. That  he  is  generous  in  regard  to  later 
rivalries  stands  revealed  in  the  fact,  that  he 
desired  the  command  of  the  Souakin  force 
should  be  offered  to  Sir  Frederick  Roberts. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  there  can  be  anv 
impertinence  in  an  honest  attempt  to  define, 
according  to  one's  lights.  Lord  Wolseley's 
place  as  a  commander.  It  is  not  a  matter 
open  to  doubt,  that  just  as  Providence  creates 
this  man  with  a  great  faculty  for  mathematics, 
that  one  with  a  gift  for  invention,  yonder 
one  with  innate  powers  to  sway  his  feDow 
men  by  the  force  and  charm  of  his  oratory ; 
so  Providence  occasionally  creates  a  man  with 
a  genius  for  war.  How  frequently  is  a 
question  impossible  to  answer  approximately 
because  the  born  soldier  may,  by  chance  or 
force  of  circumstances,  live  the  life  of  a 
bargee  or  a  coal  heaver,  of  an  Edinburgh 
advocate  or  the  manager  of  a  London  Dock 
Company.  In  the  actual  outcome,  the 
"heaven-born  soldier" — the  inspired  leader 
of  men,  is  a  phenomenon  of  exceeding  rarity. 
The  warfare  of  the  last  thirty  years  has 
produced,  in  my  humble  judgement,  but  two 
men  of  this  type,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
Skobeleff.  Two  other  men  have  approxi- 
mated to  the  character — Sheridan  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles ;  and  there  are  elements  in 
the  nature  of  Redvers  Buller  which  indicate 
him  a  man  falling  little  short  of  the  lofty 
ideal.  But  it  follows  from  the  rarity  of  the 
heaven-born  soldier,  that  successful  military 
enterprises  are  habitually  effected  by  men 
who  lack  the  grand  inspiration,  and  who  may 
be  designated  as  simply  more  or  less  excep- 
tionally able  soldiers.  Of  this  order  were  Lee, 
Grant,  and  Sherman,  Gourko,  and  perhaps 
Eadetski.  Moltke  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  his  skill,  supported  by  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Prussian  soldier,  brought 
first  Austria  and  then  France  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  his  master.  But  his  task  at  the 
least  was  simplified  by  the  absence  of  any 
chiefs  of  inspu*ation  from  high  conunands  in 
the  armies  of  either  worsted  power.  It  may 
safely  be  averred  that  Moltke  has  never 
found  himself  pitted  against  an  opponent  of 
real  military  genius.  His  abler  subordinates, 
with  the  exception  of  Prince  Fcederick 
Charles — such  men  as  Goeben,  Werder,  and 
Manteuffel — were  men  of  similar,  and  no 
higher  attributes  than  their  great  director- 
general  ;  the  ruck  of  the  German  generals 
were  no  more  than  intelligent  men,  well 
Versed  in  their  profession ;  acting  liabitually 
in  the  precepts  of  the  Moltke  tuition,  and 
accorded  a  range  of  discretion  that  produced 
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self-confidence  without  rashness.  With  none 
of  those  types  are  the  relative  conditions 
such  as  to  admit  of  Wolseley^s  easy  compari- 
son. The  heaven-born  soldier  is  he  who 
achieves  startling  successes  with  apparently 
inadequate  means,  who  darts  on  his  enemy 
at  unawares,  who  stands  indomitably  between 
that  enemy  and  the  prize  that  has  seemed  to 
be  to  his  hand.  To  prove  himself  in  such 
supreme  crises  has  never  fallen  to  Wolseley's 
lot.  No  more  has  fortune  ever  prescribed  to 
him  the  task  of  planning  the  strategy  of  a  great 
campaign,  of  swiftly  modifying  the  details  of 
a  great  strategic  plan  in  compliance  with 
sudden  emergencies,  of  playing  with  great 
armies  as  if  they  were  pawns  on  the  chess- 
board. In  civilised  warfare  he  has  held  no 
command,  whether  subordinate  or  independent. 
He  has  never  even  been  pitted  against  quasi- 
disciplined  and  fairly-armed  antagonists,  as 
was  Gough  against  the  Khalsa  hosts  ;  Colin 
Campbell  against  our  mutinied  Indian  army. 
For  opponents  Wolseley  has  had  never  any 
other  than  savages,  possessed  indeed  of 
savage  valour,  but  equipped  with  little  else 
than  barbarous  armament. 

On  occasion  he  has  had  to  contend  against 
exceptional  natural  obstacles,  and  those  he 
has  conquered  with  skilful  and  gallant  con- 
stancy. It  must  be  added  that  he  has  lacked 
no  appliances  which  the  resources  of  a  wealthy 
nation  in  the  van  of  civilisation  could 
contribute.  His  every  requisition — and  he 
has  requisitioned  with  a  free  hand — ^has  been 
met.  He  orders  a  railway — ^a  railway  is  sent 
him.  The  world  is  harried  for  mules  to 
constitute  his  transport,  and  the  wharves 
groan  with  the  multifarious  supplies  he  has 
indented  for.  That  he  is  wise  and  right  to 
avail  himself  of  the  lavish  appliances  the 
nation  is  fain  to  supply  at  his  bidding,  goes 
without  saying ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  they  smooth  his  path  to  success.  Welling- 
ton was  stinted  of  everything  by  a  grudging 
government,  from  men  and  money  to  supplies 
and  munitions;  tinned  provisions  were  un- 
known to  him,  and  jams  and  marmalade 
undreamt  of ;  he  had  to  feed  himself,  improvise 
his  own  transport,  raise  his  own  money ;  but 
he  cleared  the  Peninsula  and  piarched  to  the 
Garonne.  One  need  not  multiply  instances 
within  Lord  Wolseley's  earlier  personal  experi- 
ence of  successful  operations  carried  out  with 
hardly  a  tittle  of  the  resources  which  have  ever 
been  so  freely  at  his  command.  Putting  out 
of  reckoning  his  present  enterprise,  in  regard 
to  which,  unfinished  as  it  is,  no  judgment  is 
fair,  it  remains  that,  thus  equipped,  Wolseley 
has  been  set  to  do  nothing  that  he  has  not 
done  promptly,  neatly,  cleanly,  adroitly.    He 


has  fully  answered  every  call  that  has  been 
made  upon  him,  and  that  without  apparent 
strain.  It  would  be  absurd  to  assert  that  he 
has  been  tried  very  highly ;  but  I  remember 
using  this  expression  before  the  present 
campaign  was  begun :  "  It  seems  a  fair  augury 
from  that  past  to  which  Wolseley  has  ever 
been  equal,  that  he  is  likely  to  prove  equal 
to  any  future  that  may  come  to  him." 

The  races  are  mixed  in  Wolseley,  and  the 
cross  accounts  for  the  curiously  varied  traits 
which  his  character  discloses.  His  family 
is  a  cadet  branch  of  the  old  StafEordshire 
Wolseleys,  who  still  hold  their  property  in 
the  Midlands,  and  who  are  Anglo^xon.  The 
branch  from  which  he  springs  has  been 
domiciled  in  Ireland  from  the  time  of  William 
III.,  and  intermarriages  'with  Hibernian 
families  have  brought  it  about  that  quite 
half  the  blood  in  Lord  Wolseley*s  veins  is 
Celtic  blood.  It  is  from  that  he  gets  his 
audacity,  his  elan,  his  buoyancy,  his  debon- 
nair  aplomb,  his  strain  of  mostly  well-timed 
recklessness,  his  alert  dexterity,  his  finesse, 
the  adroit  suppleness  which  occasionally 
astonishes  his  friends,  his  warmth  of  heart. 
The  Saxon  blood  in  him  gives  him  his 
steadfast  constancy  under  conditions  however 
depressing,  his  solid  strength  to  hold  his  own 
against  hostile  intrigues,  his  calm  manliness, 
his  almost  unparalleled  equanimity,  his  cool 
steady  rancour  against  those  who  have  done 
him  despite,  his  unfaltering  fidelity  in  friend- 
ships. Wolseley  is  a  man  who  must  have 
risen,  no  matter  what  avocation  he  had  chosen 
to  pursue.  That  from  boyhood  he  had  a 
special  predilection  for  the  military  profes- 
sion is  true ;  it  does  not  conclusively  follow 
from  this  that  he  has  a  special  genius  for 
war.  So  far  as  his  career  has  revealed  itself, 
he  makes  war  well,  just  as  he  would  have 
done  well  any  other  duty  that  might  have 
fallen  to  his  lot ;  simply  as  he  would  have 
gained  a  reputation  for  success  in  delicate 
missions  if  he  had  been  a  diplomat,  or 
attained  to  the  position  of  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England  had  he  been  a  merchant. 
If  he  had  been  a  boot-black,  he  would  have 
started  a  "Boot-polishing  Company,  Limited," 
with  himself  as  managing  director;  if  he 
had  gone  into  patent  medicines,  he  would 
have  out-advertised  Professor  HoUoway,  and 
secured  the  testimony  not  of  an  Arab  sheik, 
but  of  an  emperor,  in  favour  of  the  efficacy 
of  his  pills.  No  adverse  conditions  could 
have  held  Wolseley  down  ;  no  native  obscurity 
could  have  kept  him  mute,  inglorious.  And 
it  may  be  added,  that  he  could  have  touched 
nothing  which  he  would  not  have  adorned. 

Archibald  Fobbes. 
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'  Skelehe)  in  Spain,  fro. 
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lici'  seven  hills, 
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mirrored,  as  no 
other  spot  in  the 
A'afurr,  AH,  and  Life, 


Peninsula  haa  ever  continuously  done — in 
all  her  vicissitudes  of  precarious,  strag- 
gling infancy,  of  prosperity,  and  of  decay, 
and  to  a  very  eicact  and  all  unrecognised 
degree  —  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Spanish  nation  during  nearly  two  tbonsand 
years,  and  right  down  to  our  own  day. 
And  let  me  remark  here,  in  parentbeda, 
how  very  etrange  and  very  sweet  it  is 
to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a  repre- 
sentative place  of  this  sort,  so  utterly 
shut  out  from  all  of  world  sympathy  and 
friendship  by  her  indescribable  desolatioD. 
There  is  a  certain  proud  and  selfish  melan- 
choly in  walking  her  streets  reverently, 
in  understanding  her  moods,  in  sympa- 
thising with  her  troubles,  and  so  pitying, 
and  even  loving,  her  riiggedness  and  fierce- 
ness. It  is  like  holding  a  sacred  fellowship 
with  some  great  and  separate  soul^separate 
from  its  fellows  by  reason  of  an  awful  past, 
or  by  reason  of  its  own  inherent  greatness, 
and  in  both  cases  by  its  unapproachableness 
' — and  revelling  in  a  wealth  of  tenderneae 
and  trueneas  and  worthiness  which  we  have 
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come  upon  there  by  chancej  or  by  sympathy, 
and  which  we  never  seem  able  to  fathom  or 
limit. 

My  task  was  necessarily  very  imperfectly 
fulfilled.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  apart 
even  from  any  question  of  the  worker's 
fitness  or  unfitness,  when  there  was  allotted 
to  me  a  narrow  and  hardly-to-be-overpassed 
limit  of  time  and  space,  and  when  the  subject 
comprised  the  setting  forth  of  a  record 
which  is  in  truth  an  epitome  of  the  principal 
arts,  religions,  and  race-lives  which  domin- 
ated the  world  during  a  period  of  over  a 
thousand  years  t 

But  that  which,  perhaps  after  all,  I  was 
most  grieved  to  pass  over  with  a  mere  indi- 
cation of  its  value — for  to  all  the  carefully 
preserved  remains  of  the  old  city,  and  to  all 
the  facts  of  its  history  which  are  writ  so 
large  that  "he  who  runs  may  read,"  the 
ordinarily  conscientious  traveller  is  at  least 
fairly  attentive — was  all  the  mass  of  un- 
written  record  which  may  here  be  unearthed, 
which  explains  so  much  that  is  repelling 
in  the  grim  streets,  and  endears  their  darkest 
comers  to  the  careful,  tarrying  soul.  And 
90  I  made  a  sort  of  promise,  to  such  readers 
as  chose  to  accompany  me,  to  return  to  the 
subject  at  some  future  date. 

**  Fables  *'  these  records  may  be  scornfully 
termed — or  perhaps  even  "  nursery  tales  " — 
and  it  may  be  averred  that  much  the  same  sort 
of  thing  is  to  be  found  clinging  around  all  old 
places.  But  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that 
there  is  underneath  a  certain  substratum  of 
truth  and  actual  event,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  in  a  fossil  city  like  Toledo  its  legends 
have  remained  crystallised  in  precise  and 
authentic  form  when  elsewhere  they  have 
been  re-dissolved  and  carried  away  by  the 
flow  of  warm,  fresh  life. 

Such  histories,  that  is  to  say,  as  linger 
about  some  of  the  cathedral  chapels,  about 
Cristo  de  la  Luz,  and  Cristo  de  la  Yega ; 
about  the  San  Martin  bridge  and  the  jagged 
rocks  which  frown  down  from  the  southern 
bank  upon  the  turbid,  hurrying  waters  of 
the  dark  Tagus. 

Or  there  is  the  Cueva  de  Hercules.  How 
few  care  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  its  strange 
history,  though  it  has  been  alike  the  birth- 
place and  the  nursery  of  so  much  traditional 
life!  To  the  sightseer  come  down  from 
Madrid  for  the  day  it  means — if  he  bestows 
a  thought  upon  it — that  as  there  is  nothing 
better  for  him  to  look  at  he  can  go  home. 
Bat  to  the  average  inhabitant  of  Toledo  it 
means — ^in  some  more  or  less  defined  and 
acknowledged  sort — that  the  world  is  ruled 
by  a  dual  divinity  of  Fate  and  Direct  Retri- 


bution, and  that  therefore,  as  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  alter  what  has  been  prepared  and 
ordained,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  submit 
as  quietly  as  possible  to  the  inevitable,  and 
seize  upon  such  good  and  pleasant  morsels  as 
the  passing  moment  puts  in  one's  way.  All 
such  notions  as  the  potent  interference  of  a 
man  in  his  own  destiny,  or  the  operation  of 
natural  causes — the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
or  the  overthrow  of  a  race  or  kingdom  by 
the  simple  process  of  inherent  defect — are 
either  unrecognised  by  him,  or  not  deemed 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  catastrophes 
which  every  now  and  then  occur  in  the 
social  system. 

This  is  putting  the  matter  rather  coarsely, 
no  doubt.  If  he  were  questioned  closely  on 
the  subject  the  said  average  citizen  would 
probably  declare  his  entire  freedom  from 
superstitious  ways,  and  a  firm  faith  in  the 
operation  and  potency  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
or  in  some  particular  patron  saint  out  of  the 
many  newly-discovered  fetishes.  But  the 
older,  and,  in  many  respects,  simpler  and 
grander  religion  forms  none  the  less  the  true 
undercurrent  of  his  thoughts  and  life,  and 
any  such  of  its  temples  as  the  Cueva  de 
Hercules  is  to  be  as  fearsomely  shunned  by 
night  as  a  churchyard  by  the  average  English 
disbeliever  in  spiritualism. 

A  ctieva — a  hole — a  cavern — it  was  not 
always ;  much  less  had  it  aught  to  do  with 
the  church  which  now  guards  its  entrance. 
But,  from  days  which  are  only  to  be  con- 
veniently reckoned  by  "  generations,"  it  was 
a  gloomy,  uninhabited  spot,  which  no  sun- 
shine could  gladden,  and  upon  which  Nature 
herself  had  seemed  to  turn  her  back.  And 
here  was  situated  the  enchanted  tower  of 
the  wondrous  King  Hercules,  a  man — if 
indeed  he  could  be  called  a  man — who  was 
mighty  and  wise  beyond  all  who  ever  lived 
upon  the  earth,  and  who  had  foreseen  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  would  be  lost  by 
that  ruler  who  should  be  base  enough  to 
prefer  the  satisfying  of  his  own  lusts  and 
pride  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  And 
so  he  had  built  this  great  palace,  built  it  of 
jaspers  and  cunningly  wrought  marbles  of 
richest  hues,  and,  himself  sealing  up  the 
door,  had  ordained  before  his  strange  dis- 
appearance from  the  earth  that  each  successive 
monarch  should  add  his  seal  within  a  few 
days  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
should  sacredly  forbear  to  search  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  building. 

Age  after  age  his  behest  was  religiously 
fulfilled.  It  was  affirmed,  naturally,  and 
presently  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith,  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  heaven   of  riches  and 


pleasure  ■within  the  shining  palace,  of  which 
its  precious  stones  were  an  emblem  ;  but 
still  its  secrets  were  respected,  and  some 
unseen  power  seemed  to  watch  over  and 
secure  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  The 
interior  was  apparently  well  guarded,  for  as 
soon  as  night  fell  upon  the  earth  there  were 
strange  and  terrible  noises  to  be  heard  within 
— the  ciiating  and  champing  of  horses,  the 


hurrying  to  and  fro  of  armed  warriors,  the 
rattle  of  chains,  and  the  descent  of  some 
titanic  hammer  upon  an  anvil. 

Thirty  seals  hnd  been  affixed  to  the  door 
when,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  ill-futed  and  evil-natnred 
Boderick  ascended  the  throne,  and  even  from 
the  first  betrayed  hie  determination  to  allow 
no  custom,  religion,  or  right  to  litand  between 
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his  lusts  and  himself.  Would  he  further  seal 
up  a  possible  source  of  pleasure  and  wealth  ? 
Not  he  indeed  !  He  would  settle  some  little 
affairs  which  his  predecessor  Witizia  had  left 
in  confusion,  and  then  whatever  of  weal  or 
woe  hij  perdu  within  the  enchanted  palace 
should  be  his.  To  dissuade  him  from  his 
rash  purpose  was  useless,  for  Don  Roderick 
was  a  man  who  erected  his  merest  whim  into 
a  law ;  and  pride,  curiosity,  and  greed  were 
alike  concerned  in  carrying  out  his  intent. 

The  day  upon  which  the  king  and  his  band 
of  select  attendants  found  themselves  under 
the  enchanted  walls  was  ominously  in  accord 
with  the  gloomy  prophecies  wherewith  the 
mighty  Hercules  had  backed  up  his  injunc- 
tions. Not  a  breath  stirred,  not  a  sound  broke 
upon  the  ear ;  and  the  blue  sky,  which  had 
been  wrapping  the  city  in  gladness,  seemed 
now  to  have  drawn  a  dark,  sulphurous  veil 
over  its  face,  blurring  the  sun  into  an 
angry,  burning  spot  of  blood.  The  courtiers 
shrank  away  into  groups,  and  almost  held 
their  breath,  as  the  tap  of  the  hammer  was 
heard  upon  the  seals,  and  even  the  king, 
brazen  and  hai'dened  as  he  was,  had  no  longer 
much  stomach  for  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  engaged  himself. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back,  and  as 
the  great  door  slowly — ^as  if  unwillingly — 
rolled  back  upon  its  hinges  Don  Roderick 
sprang  over  the  threshold  and  called  imperi- 
ously to  his  nobles  to  follow  him.  The 
supernatural  character  of  their  surroundings 
was  not  long  in  revealing  itself.  Almost  at 
the  door  they  came  upon  a  bed,  whereon 
reclined  an  armed  man  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, holding  in  his  outstretched  hand  a 
scroll,  upon  which  was  written,  "Rash 
mortal  that  thou  art  who  readest  these  words, 
what  dread  fate  shall  come  upon  thee  and 
upon  thy  country  for  thy  sake !  It  was  I, 
the  great  Hercules,  whom  none  but  Death 
could  conquer,  who  gave  thee  Spain,  and  it 
is  thou  who  shalt  lose  it  for  all  thy  race  and 
shalt  bring  ruin  upon  thy  people.  Yet  pause 
even  now,  and  all  may  be  well  with  thee. 
Remember  that  only  the  good  thou  doest 
shall  avail  thee  aught  in  the  world  to  come." 

For  one  brief  moment  King  Roderick 
stood  pallid  with  terror ;  but  then,  breaking 
into  a  harsh  laugh,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Come, 
if  the  good  Hercules  was  mortal,  as  he 
confesses  he  was,  he  could  know  but  little  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  world  to  come,  and  so 
his  prophecies  are  idle  words !  Onward  1 
and  let  us  see  for  ourselves  what  treasure  it 
is  which  he  would  guard  thus  carefully." 

So  saying  he  pushed  open  a  door  which 
was   visible   beyond  the   bed,   and  walked 


boldly  forward,  followed  by  the  shrinking, 
terrified  courtiers.  It  was  a  large  apartment 
which  they  had  now  entered,  very  long  for 
its  width,  and  as  they  marched  up  it  their 
footsteps  echoed  cruelly  from  the  bare  sur- 
faces of  the  walls.  At  the  far  end,  upon  a 
pillar  of  black  marble,  stood  the  figure  of  a 
monster  herald,  armed  cap-dt  pie  and  with  an 
iron  lance  poised  in  his  gaunt leted  hand  as  if 
in  the  act  of  striking  upon  the  ground. 
And  behind  him,  upon  the  wall,  were  four 
writings  : — 

"  Ill-omened  monarch,  thou  hast  come  to  thy 
doom ! " 

"By  strange  peoples  shall  thy  kingdom  be 
destroyed." 

*'  I  do  mine  office." 

"I  summon  the  hordes  of  Africa." 


'*  Back  I  Back  1  "  cried  the  king's  attend- 
ants involuntarily.  "  Why  tempt  the  Fates 
thus  i  " 

The  words  roused  Don  "Roderick* a  Jaiiieant 
spirit.  "  Bcick  $  ye  cowards,"  he  hissed.  "  Gro 
ye  back  if  ye  list. .  For  myself,  I  yield 
neither  to  Fear  nor  Fate."  And  even  as" 
he  spoke  he  rushed  past  the  herald,  and 
disappeared  down  the  dark  passage  beyond. 

In  silent  dismay  the  nobles  looked  at  one 
another  and  at  their  dread  surroundings. 
Then,  slowly  and  with  sinking  hearts,  they 
filed  after  the  king. 

But  how  changed  was  the  aspect  of  every- 
thing now  1  Well  might  Don  Roderick 
greet  them  with  a  scornful  laugh  and  jest : 
"  Aha,  ye  fools !  was  I  right  in  coming 
hither)  Small  wonder  that  old  Hercules 
should  wish  to  keep  these  quarters  for  him- 
self I  Iron  without  and  gold  within,  eh  ? 
But  'tis  little  gold  that  ye  deserve." 

Gk)ld  indeed  I  The  room  was  as  full  of 
lightsomeness  as  all  else  had  been  shrouded 
in  cell-like  gloom.  Even  the  sun  seemed  to 
have  recovered  his  temper,  and,  shining 
merrily  through  the  crystal  of  the  windows, 
submitted  to  have  his  rays  broken  up  by  the 
myriads  of  precious  stones  that  were  set  in 
the  walls  as  framings  of  long  series  of 
cunning  paintings  which  told  again  the  never- 
wearying  tale  of  love.  All  around  were 
ranged  iron  coffers,  the  half-open  lids  of 
which  carelessly  displayed  the  treasures 
within ;  while  piles  of  rich  stuffs  lay  here 
and  there  upon  the  floor  in  dazzling  pro- 
fusion. 

But  the  prize  of  all  was  evidently  within 
a  gold  casket  which  stood  aloft  upon  a  jasper 
pillar.  For  underneath  was  written,  in  Greek 
characters,  *'  The  man  who  shall  first  search 
herein  shall  see  the  greatest  wonders." 
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Don  Roderick  strode  up,  seized  the  little 
golden  kej  which  hang  down  before  the 
lock,  and  opened  the  casket,  while  his 
'  coTurtiers,  forgetting  all  their  groundless 
apprehensions,  crowded  round  him.  Within 
there  was  apparently  nothing  but  a  white 
cloth,  carefully  folded  and  secured  by  sealed 
bands.  Eagerly  the  king  tore  away  the 
fastenings  and  shook  out  the  folds.  And 
then  at  once  the  blood  left  his  face,  and  his 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still.  For  there  were 
depicted  here,  standing  out  in  black  relief 
upon  the  white  linen,  troops  upon  troops  of 
Moorish  horsemen,  with  scimitars  brandished 
aloft  and  steeds  urged  to  full  gallop.  And 
imdemeath  was  written,  "When  this  shall 
have  been  unfolded  men  such  as  are  herein 
set  forth  shall  come  upon  Spain  and  be  her 
rulers." 

But  where  was  the  cloth  ?  It  seemed  to 
free  itself  from  any  human  grasp,  and,  melt- 
ing away,  to  form  a  cloud  over  the  heads  of 
the  now  living  figures.  It  was  a  far-off  field 
of  battle,  and  the  hosts  engaged  were  Moslems 
and  Christians.  The  very  noise  of  the 
warfaie  could  be  dimly  heard — the  clash  of 
arms,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  !Now  the  Christians 
were  turned  back  and  put  to  flight.  The 
banner  of  the  Cross  was  dragged  down,  and 
trampled  under  foot ;  and,  great  heavens  I 
there  was  surely  Don  Roderick's  own  war- 
horse,  Orelia,  careering  wildly,  and  riderless, 
through  the  disorganised  ranks  of  fugitives. 
And  even  as  the  king  still  gazed  upon  the 
terrible  sight,  with  shaking  limbs,  and  an 
awful  prevision  of  the  truth  of  it  all  con- 
vulsing his  heart,  the  light  of  the  day  died 
out,  and  the  unearthly  noises  of  the  night 
be^n  to  echo  around — the  rumbling  of 
dragged  chains,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and 
the  tramp  of  armed  men.  And  at  regular 
intervals,  dominating  all  else,  there  came  the 
"thud,  thud'*  of  the  iron  spear  upon  the 
floor  of  the  inner  court. 

The  atmosphere  surely  was  thickening — 
choking  I  Should  they  ever  get  out  1 — ever 
taste  again  the  blessed,  pure  air,  and  see  the 
blue  sky  1  Thank  the  gods,  yes  !  They  are 
past  the  giant-herald,  who  is  making  the 
walls  ring  again  with  his  hellish  noise  ;  past 
the  still  outstretched  hand  of  the  terrible 
Hercules — will  it  open  and  seize  them  as 
they  flit  scaredly  by  ? — have  gained  the  outer 
threshold,  and  feel  the  cool  night  air  upon 
their  brows. 

Was  it  a  few  moments  or  a  lifetime  since 
they  had  laughed  triumphantly  around  the 
glittering  casket  1  And  even  as  they  mounted 
and  rode  away  in  hottest  haste  a  tongue  of 


fire  darted  out  of  the  lurid  blackness  that 
had  gathered  round  them,  the  earth  swayed 
and  cracked  beneath  their  feet,  and  the 
whole  palace  crashed  down  into  a  heap  of 
half  buried  ruins. 

What  followed  is  matter  of  history, 
though  due  prominence  is  nowhere  given  to 
the  exact  fulfilling  of  King  Hercules'  or- 
daining, and  the  distinct  retribution  for  Don 
Roderick's  unhallowed  defying  of  the  super- 
natural. The  Arab  hosts  speedily  made 
their  appearance  in  Andalucia,  scattered  the 
puny  host  which  Teodomiro,  the  Gothic 
viceroy,  opposed  to  them,  destroyed  King 
Boderick  and  the  flower  of  Toledan  chi- 
valry at  the  Guadalete,  lind,  so  swift  and 
sure  their  avenging  onsweep,  within  two 
years  the  whole  of  Spain  lay  bleeding  at 
their  feet. 


And  so  the  Palacio  Encantado  became 
the  Cueva  de  Hercules  ;  the  mighty  palace  a 
blackened  hole  encumbered  with  ruins.  And 
then  began  a  new  phase  of  its  history.  The 
dire  evils  which  had  been  chained  up  within, 
and,  when  let  loose  upon  the  country  by  a 
sacrilegious  hand,  had  rent  the  fabric  in  their 
issuing,  had  only  added  fresh  colouring. to 
the  awe  with  which  the  inhabits  nts  of  Toledo 
had  ever  regarded  the  spot ;  while  from  the 
entry  of  Don  Roderick  and  his  companions 
within  the  sacred  precincts  there  had  come 
confirmation  of  the  old  belief  that  endless 
treasure  was  shut  up  therein,  and  that  the 
misshapen  den  was  moreover  the  abode  of 
beauteous  sirens,  who  ever  and  anon  woed 
the  passer-by  to  his  destruction.  So  the 
place  came  to  be  called  "  Placer  con  pesar  " — 
a  devil's  treasure-house  where  a  rash  mortal 
who  sought  to  obtain  good  by  unhallowed 
means  might  become  rich  and  joyous  in  haste 
to  repent  at  leisure.  It  was  whispered  that 
when  the  melancholy  Angelu8  had  bidden 
farewell  to  the  dying  day,  there  might  be 
seen  restless,  vaporous  forms  flitting  for  a 
moment  out  from  the  horrible,  grinning 
mouth  of  the  pit,  and  then  passing  again 
from  sight ;  like  the  strange  bluish  shapes 
which  scared  and  benighted  wayfarers  see 
flashing  forth  now  and  again  from  behind 
the  tombstones  of  cemeteries,  and  which 
everyone  knows  to  be  those  who  have 
perished  in  mortal  sin,  and  are  allowed  to 
revisit  the  earth  to  seek  for  prayers  and 
penance. 

And,  naturally,  there  were  not  wanting 
the   profane   few  who   declared  that    these 
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appearances  were  all  imagination,  and  that 
as  the  pesar  had  already  been  undergone  for 
King  Roderick's  crimes,  it  only  needed  suffi- 
cient courage  on  the  part  of  some  spirited 
mortal  to  face  whatsoever  of  terror  or  de- 
terring might  still  lurk  about  the  threshhold 
of  the  Cueva,  in  order  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  placer  which  lay  behind.  True,  there 
had  been  some  odd  disappearances  of  those 
who,  out  of  curiosity  or  unwariness,  had 
ventured  near  the  place  by  night ;  but  that 
only  proved  that  there  was  indeed  a  paradise 
within,  so  sweet  and  satisfying  that  those 
who  had  once  attained  thereto  did  not  care 
to  revisit  a  blighted,  downfallen  world. 

One  thing,  however,  was  beyond  all  denial 
— ^that  there  was  something  awful  and  super- 
natural about  the  place.  For,  almost  in  our 
own  day,  when  everything  is  so  enlightened 
and  certain  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  any 
mere  superstition  can  stand  the  tests  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  the  Cardinal-Archbishop 
Siliceo  had  been  compelled,  by  the  most 
terrible  visions  and  warnings,  to  desist  from 
a  scheme  which  he  propounded  for  searching 
out  whatever  of  god  or  devil  lay  here  en- 
shrined. 

Such  came  to  be  the  many-headed  public 
opinion  upon  the  Cueva. 

It  was  a  dark,  stormy  night — a  night 
such  as  rarely  settles  down  upon  a  southern 
city.  Black  clouds  overspread  the  heavens 
in  every  direction,  driven  here  and  there  by 
a  restless,  soughing  wind,  and  only  allowing 
the  moon  to  peep  out  now  and  then  through 
chinks,  and  miake  the  old  streets  and  houses 
seem  more  gloomy  than  ever  by  the  fitf  ulness 
of  her  beams.  Some  big  drops  of  rain  had 
been  splashing  down  upon  the  pavement,  but 
even  this  warning  of  the  storm  that  was 
being  gathered  up  had  ceased,  as  if  it  had 
been  resolved  that  the  final  outburst  should 
be  all  the  more  terrible  and  complete. 

An  uncanny,  a  frightful  night,  and  Toledo 
was  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  bed  was 
the  only  safe  place  for  folk  who  valued  peace 
of  mind  and  life. 

Yet  no — ^there  were  two  dissentients,  at 
any  rate,  from  the  verdict.  In  the  Calle  de 
los  Infantes  there  was  the  sweet  Magdalena, 
regardless  of  any  of  Nature's  objecting,  lean- 
ing her  head  against  the  iron  gratings  of  her 
window,  and  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would 
break;  while  Pablo — her  Pablo — the  hand- 
somest youth  in  Toledo,  stood  before  her 
with  sullen,  downcast  eyes,  even  more  care- 
less of  the  wild  surrounding  from  the  blacker 
storm  which  raged  within  him. 

Poor  children  !     They  had  allowed  them- 


selves to  slip  into  loving  one  another  without 
taking  the  slightest  stock  of  the  future. 
They  had  trodden  together  the  green,  flower- 
strewn  path  of  a  first  infatuation  with  a 
blind  confidence  that  had  covered  up  all  the 
stony  places,  and  now,  when  a  rude  unde- 
ceiving had  come  with  the  attempt  to  make 
a  reality  of  the  dream,  it  was  with  a 
suddenness  and  hopelessness  which  knew  of 
no  consolation. 

''  Ah,  it  cannot  be  true,  Paolito ! "  ex- 
claimed the  maiden,  lifting  up  a  tearful  face, 
*'  thou  hast  not  understood  my  father." 

'*  Not  understood  him ! "  echoed  the  youth, 
scornfully.  '<  How  canst  thou  think  it  f 
Dost  thou  not  know  how  his  words  were 
branded  upon  my  brain  and  heart  as  with 
a  red-hot  iron)  What  words  1  ah,  what 
words  I "  he  went  on,  with  an  impatient 
step  to  and  fro,  "  all  of  sheer  pride  and 
greed  I " 

"  And  yet  my  father  loves  me,"  she  urged. 
'^  I  am  his  only  child,  and  he  has  often  told 
me  that  he  lives  for  me  alone." 

"  That  may  be,  or  may  have  been,"  re- 
sponded Pablo,  sadly ;  "  but  thy  father  is 
old,  and  years  have  covered  up  his  heart 
with  snow.  He  forgets  that  he  was  young 
himself  once,  forgets  what  youth  and  strength 
and  hope  can  accomplish,  and  thinks  that 
there  is  no  God — no  Providence — save  Money. 
When  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  prospects,  my 
career,  and  of  the  bright  future  we  should 
have  together,  he  cut  me  short  with,  '  The 
future,  boy,  what  is  the  future?  Just 
a  chimaera  which  fools  set  before  themselves 
to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  to-day.  To-day  I  to- 
day 1  .  .  .  assure  me  of  to-day,  and  then  I 
will  believe  in  to-morrow  T  " 

"  And  thou,  what  didst  thou  answer!" 

*^  I  hardly  know.  I  lost  all  command  over 
myself.  I  believe  I  poured  out  all  my  love 
of  thee,  and  besought  him  not  to  blight  our 
happiness  in  such  cruel  fashion.  And  then 
he  laughed.     Laughed  /" 

"  Poor  Paolito  1  " 

'*  And  he  said  that  he  was  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  thee  and  of  thy  happiness,  and 
that  some  one  else — some  great  and  rich 
man — had  asked  him  for  thy  hand  in  mBT- 
riage  ;  that  within  a  fortnight  the  necessary 
deeds  would  be  prepared,  and  the  betrothal 
made." 

*'  Ah,  Dios  mio  I  He  cannot  I  he  cannot  1" 
sobbed  the  girl. 

**  He  was  good  enough  to  say,"  went  on 
Pablo,  in  a  hard  voice,  '^  that  if  before  that 
time  expired  I  could  ofEer  as  brilliant  and 
(equally    solid   terms,   my   suit    should    be 


preferred  to  the  other,  provided  that  what  I 
represented  about  thy  cariug  fur  me  watt 
true.  And  then  he  got  up  from  his  chair, 
adding,  '  You  see,  Pablo,  I  have  no  child 
but  Magdaleua,  and  I  am  going  to  ensure 
wealth  for  her.  Happiness  will  come  aftei^ 
wards.'  And  so — I  came  away.  What  could 
I  sayt  what  could  I  dot" 

"Hope,    Paolito— hope,"  she   murmured, 
through  her  tears,  "  and  pray," 


"  Pray  t  "  he  cried.  "  Have  I  not  prayed  t 
I  don't  believe  there  is  a  God  to  hear  me. 
It  seems  to  me  tbat  one  might  &8  well  ask 
the  devil  fur  what  one  wants." 

"  Ab,  hush  !  bush  1  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear   thee   say  such  words.     Tbou  art  too 

"  But  I  tell  tbee,  Magdalena,  that  I  would 
do  aught  to  have  tbee  for  mine  own— even  if 
it  were  the  Evil  One  who  was  my  bidder." 
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"  Paolito  I  FaolitiO  !  "  urged  the  maiden. 
"  Ah,  hush  1     Thon  art  surely  mad  1  " 

"  It  may  he  that  I  am,"  he  said,  dejec- 
tedly.    "  At  any  rate  I  am  hopelefls." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  Magdalena  weep 


"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  with  assumed  in- 
difference, "  only  an  idea." 

"  AL,  Paolito,  thou  fi-ightenest  me.  It  is 
as  if  some  wrong  notion  bad  come  to  thee 
through  thy  wicked  words  just  now.  Jesus  1" 


ing  silently,  with  her  forehead  pressed  agaiust      she  added,  devoutly  crossing  herself, 

bright  flash  of  lightning  came  to  illumine 
the  dark  form  before  her,  "  I  see  it  in  thy 
face.  Pablo,  Pablo,  put  it  away  from 
thee ! " 

"  Good-bye,  my  Magdalena,  good-bye  1 " 
"  Why )  where  art  thou  going  t  Holy 
Virgin  1 "  nbe  exclaimed,  as  Pablo  pressed 
hie  buruing  lips  upon  her  hand,  and  darted 
away  into  the  darkness,  "  Mother  of  the  help- 
less, go  with  him  and  guard  him  from  all 
evil  1 "  and  the  unhappy  girl,  with  a  burst 
of  passionate  and  half-articulate  crying,  fell 
seueeless  to  the  ground. 


Now  the  storm  bad  come  in  fullest  earnest. 
That  first  flash  had  been  the  precursor  of  a 
perpetunl  play  of  tongues  of  fire  that  seemed 
eager  to  baffie  the  laborious  thunder-rolls 
which  followed  in  their  wake.  The  rain- 
torrents,  hurried  hither  and  thither  by  re- 
sistless gusts  of  wind,  extinguished  one  nft«r 
another,  and  with  fine  devilish  mocking,  the 
lamps  wherewith  pious  Totedans  illuminated 
their  little  street  shrines ;  or  ever  and  anon, 
after  a  moment's  subsiding  into  quietness, 
were  seized  upon  and  wrapped  into  wreaths 
of  water  that  were  hurled  against  window 
and  door  as  if  to  challenge  and  defy  those 
who  were  wont  to  call  themselves  Nature's 
lords.  But  through  all  there  was  one  eombre 
figure  which  struggled  undauntedly  up  street 
after  street,  and  away  out  into  the  open, 
holding  on  by  wall  and  railiug  whenever 
some  quite  irrefiistiblo  storm-blast  swept 
down  upon  him. 

Whither  was  Pablo  going?  What  ideas 
possessed  him  { 

The  first  question  be  could  not  have  an- 
swered— indeed,  he  had  not  really  asked  it  of 
himself.  And  as  for  his  thoughts,  they  were 
oddly  at  variance  with  his  angry  surround- 
ings. They  were  busy  with  the  hours  when 
everything  had  seemed  to  smile  upon  him, 
when,  the  days  of  doubt  snd  quaking  having 
resolved  themselves  into  one  long  delicious 
certainty  that  Magdalena  loved  him,  he  had 
let  her  favour  become  as  meat  and  drink,  or 
the  light  of  his  eyes.  All  tie  most  trivial 
incidents  of  those  experiences  were  crowding 
up  now  freshly  and  vividly  before  him,  and 
all  the  blackness  of  the  day  that  was  just 
closing  in  upon  him  only  lay  as  the  dark 
stormcloud   fringing  a  blue  sky,   which   we 


the  r^'a,  and  her  lover  bending  his  downcast 
gaze  upon  the  pavement.  But  suddenly  he 
clenched  his  hands,  and  looked  up  with  a 
sharp  "  Ah  !  " 

"  What  is  itt "  said  Magdalena,  hurriedly. 
"  What  is  the  matter  T  " 
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carefully  and  steadily  ignore  so  long  as  we 
can  bask  in  even  sicklied  sunlight. 

Was  he  wet  1  Was  he  cold  1  Was  he  in 
a  burning  fever  t  Would  his  strength  last 
out  %  When  he  got  to  the  dread  cueva — what 
next  f  If  he  could  grasp  all  the  wealth  after 
which  he  was  eagerly  reaching  out,  would  it 
avail  him  anything  if  ill  gotten  ?  Had  those 
rash  words  of  his  really  invoked  Satan,  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  powers  and  purposes 
of  the  Evil  One  t  And,  if  so,  could  he  draw 
heaven  down  to  him  by  chains  forged  in 
another  place  t 

Poor  Paolito  1  Have  you  never  been  mad, 
good  reader,  and  omitted  once  in  a  way  that 
daily  strict  self-examination  which  you  are 
of  course  accustomed  to  practise  so  dili- 
gently 1  Nol  Ah,  but  then  Pablo  had  not 
your  advantages,  nor  your  beautifully  i-egu- 
lated  noi'thern  blood.  If  he  had  any  fixed 
ideas  at  all  just  now,  they  were  that  he  was 
being  shipwrecked,  that  a  hand  had  suddenly 
been  held  out  to  him,  and  that,  without 
staying — as  doubtless  you  will  stay  when 
you  are  shipwrecked — to  ask  for  the  name 
and  pedigree  of  his  chance  preserver,  he  was 
going  to  try  if  it  would  take  him  to  the 
haven  that  was  so  near  and  yet  so  far  off — 
his  Magdalena. 

And  now  he  falters,  pulls  himself  together 
again,  rushes  forward  a  few  steps,  and  falls 
half  fainting  to  the  earth. 

•*i>to»  mio/"  he  murmured,  "Am  I  to 
be  beaten  just  at  the  last?  Am  I  to  lose 
my  strength  just  when  I  need  it  most)" 
His  eyes  closed,  and  he  would  have  slept, 
even  with  the  storm  raging  round  him,  if 
there  had  not  come  floating  to  his  dulled  ear 
the  muffled  sound  of  a  hammer  striking  the 
rock  upon  which  he  had  sunk  down. 

**  Ah,  no ! — never  !  "  he  cried,  starting  up 
with  the  fevered  strength  of  the  madman. 
"I  am  here  I — I  am  here ! — Within  are  spirits, 
which,  be  they  good  or  evil,  shall  give  me 
the  gold  which  they  guard,  and  which  I 
must  have.    Magdalena  I  Magdalena  mia  1 " 

As  the  name  died  upon  his  lips  he  stumbled 
over  the  entrance  to  the  cubva^  which  he  had 
not  noticed  before  in  bis  faintness.  Was  it 
a  shriek  of  agony,  or  a  cry  of  triumph 
which  the  wind  Hung  out  into  the  night  % 


It  was  midnight  in  the  Calle  de  los 
Infantes,  as  the  clock  of  the  church  hard 
by  Magdalena's  home  was  telling  out  with 
the  sad,  laborious  tones  which  clocks  are 
wont  to  assume  when  the  burden  of  their 


tale  is  great,  and  they  would  vent  something 
of  their  spleen  at  having  to  work  while  the 
world  rests.  The  subsiding  storm  had  left 
behind  it  in  the  narrow  and  deserted  streets 
a  legacy  of  unnatural  exhaustion,  broken  in 
upon  now  and  then  by  fitful  gusts  of  wind 
and  rain  like  the  unrestrainable  after* 
sobbings  of  a  child.  As  the  last  stroke  of 
the  twelve  died  away,  a  figure  shrouded  in 
a  long  ca-pa  strode  up  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  knocked  with  the  assured  hand 
of  one  who  cares  not  for  the  slumbers  of 
those  within,  nor  doubts  of  his  prompt 
admittance. 

"  Thou  must  come  with  me,''  said  the 
stranger,  with  still  muffled  face,  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  had  himself  has* 
tened  to  answer  the  imperious  summons, 
"  and  at  once.*' 

''I?"  replied  the  astonished  .Don  Fernando, 
trembling  with  cold  and  fear  and  anger.  '<  I 
can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  What  dost  thou 
want  %     Who  art  thou  % " 

"  Never  mind  who  I  am,"  was  the  response ; 
"  thou  wilt  know  presently,  and  it  will 
signify  but  little  to  thee.  Come — it  is  an 
affair  of  gold — much  gold." 

The  magic  announcement  of  possible  gain 
at  once  calmed  the  old  man's  fears  and 
aroused  his  cupidity.  All  the  more  because 
he  was  not  entirely  unaccustomed  to  be  in- 
vited to  join  in  dark  and  nefarious  schemes 
for  working  out  wealth.  Still  he  hesitated, 
but  the  tone  of  authority  with  which  the 
bidding  was  repeated,  seemed  to  leave  him 
no  resource  but  to  obey.  Hastily  attiring 
himself,  and  donning  hat  and  cloak,  he 
rejoined  his  strange  visitor,  who  turned  on 
his  heel  without  a  word  and  departed  into 
the  darkness.  Some  invisible  hand  seemed 
to  close  .the  door  behind  them  as  they  passed 
out,  with  a  harsh  slamming  which  the  old 
man  felt  to  knock  at  his  very  heart.  And 
then  he  noticed,  for  the  first  time  that  there, 
was  au  unearthly  bluish  luminosity  about 
his  guide,  indefinable  and  yet  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  road  which  was  being  taken. 

"  Whither  are  we  going  ? "  he  angrily 
demanded  presently,  fear  lending  him  voice 
and  courage  when  he  saw  that  they  had  left 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  behind  them. 
''And  once  more,  who  art  thouf  Answer 
me,  or  I  follow  thee  no  further." 

"  Whither  are  we  going  %  There  !  "  was 
the  reply.  The  figure  halted,  and  pointed 
out  over  the  waste  land,  and  even  as  he  did 
so  a  freshened  gust  of  the  storm-wind  that 
was  dying  away  swept  up,  and  brought  with 
it  a  hon-ible  jangling  which  the  trembling 
Don  Fernando  knew  too  well. 
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"  La,  Ctieva .' "  he  groaaed  falteringly, 
Bhrinking  under  the  iron  grasp  of  his  com- 
panion which  was  now  tipou  his  arm,  and 
hurrying  him  along  faster. 

"  Even  so — La  Cneva,"  was  the  stern 
rejoinder.  "And  wouldst  thou  know  who  I 
am  1  I  am  Fablo,  whom  thine  accursed 
greed  has  lost  for  ever — Pablo,  whom  thou 
sentest  here  to  seek  unhallowed  gold,  and 
who,  appearing  swiftly  before  the  Great 
Judge  with  the  stain  of  guilt  fresh  upon 
him,  was  sent  to  Bummon  thee  to  share  in  his 
doom." 

"  Mercy  ! — ah,  mercy  I  "  shrieked  the 
stricken  victim. 

"  Ay  I "  laughed  the  spectre  scornfully, 
thrusting  him  towards  the  yawning  mouth 
of  the  cave,  "such  mercy  shalt  thou  have 
as  thou  showedst  to  him  who  yesterday 
asked  it  %f  thee.  Such  gold,  too,  as  thou 
hast  coveted.  Gold  hnth  been  thy  passion— 
get  thee  to  gold  without  limit,  and  for  all 
thine  eternity !  " 


There  is  a  sequel,  but  it 
of  fiction  that  none  hut  the  credulous  will 
accept  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the  foregoing 
narratives.  And  yet  it  may  be  well  to  set 
it  forth,  as  indicating  in  some  way  the 
sources  from  which  facts  such  as  those  which 
have  been  related  may  be  drawn.  That  the 
disappearance  of  Pablo  and  Don  Fernando 
caused  a  great  commotion  in  Toledo  can 
readily  be  imagined.  Magdalena  waited  and 
watched   long   for  their  return,  and   when 


further  hope  was  impossible  sank  into  as 
untimely  grave.  The  affair  might  for  ever 
have  remained  shrouded  in  mystery,  had  not 
a  well-known  citizen — one  of  Don  Fei-nando's 
friends — wandered  by  chance  (eome  said 
under  mental  aberration,  others  through 
drunken  folly)  within  the  dread  precinct«  of 
the  Cveva.  He  was  not  permitted  to  retrace 
his  steps,  but  was  led  through  leagues  upon 
leagues  of  subterranean  chambers,  and 
finally  thrust  out  upon  the  plain,  far  away 
from  Toledo.  How  he  reached  home  he 
could  not  tell,  nor  give  any  detailed  account 
of  his  experiences.  The  horror  and  fright 
were  moi-e  then  mortal  frame  could  b«ar. 
but  ere  he  died  he  was  able  to  babble  forth 
some  incoherent  fragments  of  the  impressions 
stamped  upon  his  brain  and  memory.  The 
Great  King  he  did  not  seem  to  have  en' 
countered,  but  he  had  caught  glimpses  of 
sundry  fairy-like  forms,  and  had  beard  the 
groauings  of  captive  souls  and  the  clanking 
of  their  fetters.  He  had  come  face  to  face, 
too,  with  the  armed  guardian  of  the  third 
gcUa,  and,  beyond  him- — and  it  was  this  of 
which  he  raved  most- —  he  had  seen  two 
figures  whom  he  had  recognised  as  his  old 
friend  and  the  lorelorn  Pablo,  seated  upon 
piles  of  golden  pieces,  which  they  were  for 
ever  shovelling  up  and  letting  run  through 
their  hands.  And  ever  and  anon,  as  they 
paused  mechanically  in  their  task,  they  lifted 
up  theiv  heads  and  cried  aloud  in  their 
anguish,  "  Lost  I  Lost  i  For  ever  undone  I  " 
John    Lohab. 


IN  CANTERBUEY  CATHEDRAL. 

13th  March,  1685. 


«  this  dny." 

TintouQH  the  dim  Minster  shrills  the  march  of  woe, 

Over  no  bier,  no  mourners  following  slow 

"  This  our  dear  brother  : "  God  knows  where  he  lies. 

How  he  departed  ;  with  what  obsequies 

Foul  beasts  and  birds  have  done  the  work  o'  the  grave ; 

Or  if  Nile  hides  beneath  its  kindly  wave 

That  broad  frank  brow  and  dear  uncofiined  head, 

All  me  know — all  we  can  know— he  is  dead  I 

And  One  has  buried  him  :  in  Englifih  hearts 
Of  women,  though  the  passionate  anguish  dart^i 
Through  every  nerve  ;  of  children,  crying  full  fain. 

"  I  want  to  be  like  Gordon  ; "   and  of  men. 
Who,  as  the  worldly  scales  slip  from  their  eyes, 
See  how  a  Christian  soldier  lives  and  dies. 
What  matter,  though  his  sepulchre  unknown. 
We  never  find,  to  mark  with  needless  stone  ; 
Nor  ever  learn  who  his  last  word  did  hear, 
Who  caught  his  last  kind  smile,  to  children  dear : 
God  took  him.     In  that  hour  perchance  he  saw, 
Like  Moses,  all  the  mystery  of  the  law 
Of  sacrifice — did  in  a  vision  stand 
Beholding  afar  off  the  Promised  land  ; 
Order,  peace,  freedom,  purchased  by  his  death. 
And  righteousness — the  righteousness  of  faith. 

Then,  organ,  peal  1     Sing,  sweet  boy-voices  clear, 
"  Blessed  are  the  departed  1  " 

No,  he  is  here  : 
Not  lost,  and  not  "  departed  ;  "  a  great  soul 
Alive  through  all  the  ages,  sound  and  whole. 
Strong,  brave,  true,  tender,  humble,  undefiled  ; 
The  lion-heart  pure  as  a  little  child. 
Our  sons,  who  read  his  story  without  taint. 
Ceasing  to  smile,  shall  own  the  hero-saint ; 
And  England,  rising  from  her  swoon,  in  pride 
Shall  show  how  victory  came,  though  Gordon  died. 

The  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gbstleman." 


V  t  p    1  cif  Ah  er  Iiott  echoed  ii 

passage.      CuiifMaed  luid    pmbajTaesed, 

lieuHiiaw  I'emiiiiied  standing  at  the  dtx>r  that 

liud  closed  upoa  Kosey  as  )ier  father  entered 

he  cabin.     Providence,  which  always  fostered 

Mr,  Nott's  characteristic  luiscoDceptiona,  left  that 

perspic^aciotis  parent  but  one  iuterpietntian  of  tha 

aituution.      Eosey   had   evidently  just   informed    Mr. 

Kenshaw  that  she  loved  anothei'l 

"I   was    just    saying  'good-bye'   to    Miss    Nott,"    said 

I'enshaw,  hastily  regaining  his  composure  with  an  effort.     "I 

ui  going  to  Sacramento  to-night,  and  will  not  return.     I " 

"  In  course,  in  courfie,"  interrupted  Nott,  soothingly  ;  "  that'* 
id  that's  what  you  allow  to  do.     That's  wot 

(■(Hrning  ;it  what  he  conceived  to  bo 
1.-:  !■■   -t-.  -  ,.f  N.itt's  previous  tenant* 

Uiiglit  suffer  through  uiy  yn  jri^'  uji  I  In    iiuni-  ' 

"Certingly,"  said  Nott,  laying  his  hand  with  a  large  symiiathy  on  Renshaw's  shoulder: 
"  but  we'll  drop  that  just  now.  We  won't  swap  bosses  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  We'll 
square  up  accounts  in  your  room,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice  that  Rosey  might  overheai' 
him,  after  a  preliminary  wink  at  the  young  man.  "  Yes,  sir,  we'll  ju-st  square  up  and 
settle  in  there.  Come  along,  Mr.  Renshaw,"  Pushing  him  with  paternal  gentleness  fi-oiti 
the  cabin,  with  his  hand  still  upon  his  shoulder,  be  followed  him  into  the  passage.  Half 
annoyed  at  his  familiarity,  yet  not  altogether  displeased  by  this  illustration  of  Rosey's  belief 
of  hia  preference,  Reuahaw  wonderingly  accompanied  him.     Nott  closed  the  door,  and  pusb- 
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ing  the  young  man  into  a  chair,  deliberately 
seated  himself  at  the  table  opposite.  "  It's 
just  as  well  that  Bosey  reckons  that  you 
and  me  is  settlin'  our  accounts/'  he  began, 
cunningly,  **  and  mebbee  it's  just  ez  well  ez 
she  should  reckon  you're  goin'  away." 

"  But  I  am  going,"  interrupted  Kenshaw, 
impatiently.     "  I  leave  to-night." 

•*  Surely,  surely,"  said  Nott,  gently,  **  that's 
wot  you  kalkilate  to  do ;  that's  just  nat'ral 
in  a  young  feller.  That's  about  what  I 
reckon  /'(i  hev  done  to  her  mother  if  any- 
thin'  like  this  hed  ever  cropped  up,  which  it 
didn't.  Not  but  what  Almiry  Jane  had 
young  fellers  enough  round  her,  but,  'cept 
ole  Judge  Peter,  ez  was  lamed  in  the  war  of 
1812,  there  ain't  no  similarity  ez  I  kin  see," 
he  added,  musingly. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  see  any  similarity 
either,  Mr.  Nott,"  said  Renshaw,  struggling 
between  a  dawning  sense  of  some  impending 
absurdity  and  his  growing  passion  for  Rosey. 
**  For  Heaven's  sake  speak  out,  if  you've  got 
anything  to  say." 

Mr.  Nott  leaned  fonvard,  and  placed  his 
large  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 
"That's  it.  That's  what  I  sed  to  myself 
when  I  seed  how  things  were  pintin'. 
•  Speak  out,'  sez  I,  *  Abner  !  Speak  out  if 
you've  got  anything  to  say.  You  kin  trust 
this  yer  Mr.  Renshaw.  He  ain't  the  kind 
of  man  to  creep  into  the  bosom  of  a  man's 
ship  for  pupposes  of  his  own.  He  ain't  a 
man  that  would  hunt  round  until  he  dis- 
covered a  poor  man's  treasure,  and  then  try 
to  rob — 
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"  Stop  I "  said  Renshaw,  with  a  set  face 
and  darkening  eyes.  "  W/iat  treasure?  to/uU 
man  are  you  speaking  of  ? " 

"Why  Rosey  and  Mr.  Ferrers,"  returned 
Nott,  simply. 

Renshaw  s^ink  into  his  seat  again.  But 
the  expression  of  relief  which  here  passed 
swiftly  over  his  face  gave  way  to  one  of 
uneasy  interest  as  Nott  went  on. 

"P*r'aps  it's  a  little  high  falutin'  talkin' 
of  Rosey  ez  a  treasure.  But,  considerin',  Mr. 
Renshaw,  ez  she's  the  only  prop'ty  I've  kept 
by  me  for  seventeen  years  ez  hez  paid  interest 
and  increased  in  valooe,  it  ain't  sayin'  too 
much  to  call  her  so.  And  ez  Ferrers  knows 
this,  he  oughter  been  content  with  gougin' 
me  in  that  horse-hair  spec,  without  goin'  for 
Rosey.  P'r'aps  yer  surprised  at  hearing  me 
speak  o'  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ez  if  I  was 
talkin'  hoss-trade,  but  vou  and  me  is  bus'nchS 
men,  Mr.  Renshaw,  and  we  discusses  ez  such. 
We  ain't  goin'  to  slosh  round  and  slop  over 
in  po'try  and  sentiment,"  continued  Nott, 
with  a  tremulous   toice,  and   a  ^hand   that 


slightly  shook  on  Renshaw's  shoulder.  '*  We 
ain't  goin'  to  git  up  and  sing,  'Thou'st 
lamed  to  love  another  thou'st  broken  every 
vow  we've  parted  from  each  other  and  my 
bozom's  lonely  now  oh  is  it  well  to  sever 
such  heaiiys  as  oum  for  ever  kin  I  forget 
thee  never  farewell  farewell  farewell.'  Ye 
never  happen'd  to  hear  Jim  Baker  sing 
that  at  the  moosic  hall  on  Dupont  Street, 
Mr.  Renshaw,"  continued  Mr.  Nott,  enthu- 
siastically, when  he  had  recovered  from  that 
complete  absence  of  punctuation  which  alone 
suggested  verse  to  his  intellect.  ''  He  sorter 
struck  water  down  here,"  indicating  his 
heart,  **  every  time." 

"  But  what  has  Miss  Nott  to  do  with  M. 
de  Ferridres  ? "  asked  Renshaw,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

Mr.  Nott  regarded  him  with  dumb,  round, 
astonished  eyes.     "  Hezn't  she  told,  yer  ? " 

'*  Certainly  not" 

"And  she  didn't  let  on  anythin*  about 
him  ? "  he  continued,  feebly. 

"  She  said  she'd  liked  to  know  where ." 

He  stopped,  with  the  reflection  that  he  was 
betraying  her  confldences. 

A  dim  foreboding  of  some  new  form  of 
deceit,  to  which  even  the  man  before  him  was 
a  consenting  party,  almost  paralysed  Nott's 
faculties.  *'  Then  she  didn't  tell  yer  that 
she  and  Ferrers  was  sparkin'  and  keepin' 
kimpany  together  ;  that  she  and  him  was 
engaged,  and  was  kalkilatin'  to  run  aw^ay  to 
f urrin  parts ;  that  she  cottoned  to  him  more 
than  to  the  ship  or  her  father  1 " 

"  She  certainly  did  not,  and  I  shouldn't 
believe  it,"  said  Renshaw,  quickly. 

Nott  smiled.  He  was  amused ;  he  as- 
tutely recognised  the  usual  trustfulness  of 
love  and  youth.  There  was  clearly  no  deceit 
here !  Renshaw's  attentive  eyes  saw  the 
smile,  and  his  brow  darkened. 

"  I  like  to  hear  yer  say  that,  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw," said  Nott,  "  and  it's  no  more  than 
Rosey  deserves,  ez  it's  suthing  onnat'ral  and 
spell-like  that's  come  over  her  through  Feners. 
It  ain't  my  Rosey.  But  it's  Gospel  truth, 
whether  she's  bewitched  or  not ;  whether  it's 
them  damn  fool  stories  she  reads — and  it's 
like  ez  not  he's  just  the  kind  o'  snipe  to  write 
'em  hisself,  and  sorter  advertise  hisself, 
don't  yer  see — she's  alius  stuck  up  for  him. 
They've  had  clandesent  interviews,  and  when 
I  taxed  him  with  it  he  ez  much  ez  allowed  it 
was  so,  and  reckoned  he  must  leave,  so  ez 
he  could  run  her  off,  you  know — kinder 
stampede  her  with  *  honour.'  Them's  his 
very  words." 

'*  But  that  is  all  past ;  he  is  gone,  and 
Miss  Nott  does  not  even   know   where  he 
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is ! "  said  Renshaw,  with  a  laugh,  which, 
however,  concealed  a  vague  uneasiness. 

Mr.  Notb  rose  and  opened  the  door  care- 
fuUy.  When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
no  one  was  listening,  he  came  back  and  said 
in  a  whisper,  "  That's  a  lie.  Not  ez  Rosey 
means  to  lie,  but  it's  a  trick  he's  put  upon 
that  poor  child. .  That  man,  Mr.  Renshaw, 
hez  been  hangin'  round  the  Pontiac  ever  since. 
I've  seed  him  twice  with  my  own  eyes  pass 
the  cabin  windys.  More  than  that,  I've 
heard  strange  noises  at  night,  and  seen 
strange  faces  in  the  alley  over  yer.  And 
only  jist  now  ez  I  kem  in  I  ketched  sight 
of  a  furrin  lookin'  Chinee  nigger  slinking 
round  the  back  door  of  what  useter  be 
Ferrers'  loft." 

"  Did  he  look  like  a  sailor  1 "  asked  Ren- 
shaw quickly,  with  a  return  of  his  former 
suspicion. 

"  Not  more  than  I  do,"  saidNott,  glancing 
complacently  at  his  pea-jacket.  '*  He  had 
rings  on  his  yeers  like  a  wench." 

Mr.  Renshaw  started.  But  seeing  Nott's 
eyes  fixed  on  him,  he  said  lightly,  "  But 
what  have  these  strange  faces  and  this 
strange  man — probably  only  a  Lascar  sailor 
out  of  a  job — ^to  do  with*  Ferriferes  1 " 

"  Friends  o'  his — feller  furrin  citizens — 
spies  on  Rosey,  don't  you  see?  But  they 
can't  play  the  old  man,  Mr.  Renshaw.  I've 
told  Rosey  she  must  make  a  visit  to  the 
old  ranch.  Once  I've  got  her  ther  safe,  I 
reckon  I  kin  manage  Mr.  Ferrers  and 
any  number  of  Chinee  niggers  he  kin  bring 
along." 

Renshaw  remained  for  a  few  moments  lost 
in  thought.  Then  rising  suddenly  he  grasped 
Mr.  Nott's  hand  with  a  frank  smile  but  de- 
termined eyes.  "  I  haven't  got  the  hang  of 
this,  Mr.  Nott — the  whole  thing  gets  me  ! 
I  only  know  that  I've  changed  my  mind. 
I'm  910^  going  to  Sacramento.  I  shall  stay 
herey  old  man,  until  I  see  you  safe  through 
the  business,  or  my  name's  not  Dick  Ren- 
shaw. There's  my  hand  on  it !  Don't  say  a 
word.  Maybe  it  is  no  more  than  I  ought  to 
do — perhaps  not  half  enough.  Only  remember, 
not  a  word  of  this  to  your  daughter.  She 
must  believe  that  I  leave  to-night.  And  the 
sooner  you  get  her  out  of  this  cursed  ship 
the  better." 

"  Deacon  Flint's  girls  are  goin*  up  in  to- 
night's boat.  I'll  send  Rosey  with  them," 
said  Nott  with  a  cunning  twinkle.  Renshaw 
nodded.  Nott  seized  his  hand  with  a  wink 
of  unutterable  significance. 

Left  to  himself  Renshaw  tried  to  review 
more  calmly  the  circumstances  in  these 
strange  revelations  that  had  impelled  him  to 


change  his  resolution  so  suddenly.  That  the 
ship  was  under  the  surveillance  of  unknown 
parties,  and  that  the  description  of  them 
tallied  with  his  own  knowledge  of  a  certain 
Lascar  sailor,  who  was  one  of  Sleight's  in- 
formants— seemed  to  be  more  than  probable. 
That  this  seemed  to  point  to  Sleight's  dis- 
loyalty to  himself  while  he  was  acting  as  his 
agent,  or  a  double  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Sleight's  informants,  was  in  either  case  a 
reason  and  an  excuse  for  his  own  interference. 
But  the  connectiort  of  the  absurd  Frenchman 
with  the  case,  which  at  first  seemed  a  charac- 
teristic imbecility  of  his  landlord,  bewildered 
him  the  more  he  thought  of  it.  Rejecting 
any  hypothesis  of  the  girl's  affection  for  the 
antiquated  figure  whose  sanity  was  a  question 
of  public  criticism,  he  was  forced  to  the 
equally  alarming  theory  that  Ferri^res  was 
cognisant  of  the  treasiu'e,  and  that  his  atten- 
tions to  Rosey  were  to  gain  possession  of  it 
by  marrying  her.  Might  she  not  be  dazzled 
by  a  picture  of  this  wealth?  Was  it  not 
possible  that  she  was  already  in  part  posses- 
sion of  the  secret  and  her  strange  attraction 
to  the  ship,  and  what  he  had  deemed  her 
innocent  craving  for  information  concerning 
it  a  consequence  ?  Why  had  he  not  thought 
of  this  before]  Perhaps  she  had  detected 
his  purpose  from  the  first,  and  had  deliber- 
ately checkmated  him.  The  thought  did 
not  increase  his  complacency  as  Nott  softly 
returned. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  began  with  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  this  rare  opportunity  for 
Machiavellian  diplomacy,  "  it's  all  fixed  now. 
Rosey  tumbled  to  it  at  once,  partiklerly  when 
I  said  you  was  bound  to  go.  '  But  wot  makes 
Mr.  Renshaw  go,  father,'  sez  she  ;  *  wot  makes 
everybody  run  away  from  the  ship  % '  sez  she, 
rather  peart  like  and  sassy  for  her.  *  Mr. 
Renshaw  hez  contractin'  business,'  sez  I; 
'got  a  big  thing  up  in  Sacramento  that'll 
make  his  fortun','  sez  I — for  I  wasn't 
goin*  to  give  yer  away,  don't  ye  see.  *  He 
had  some  business  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  ship,'  sez  she,  lookin'  at  me  under  the 
comer  of  h'er  pocket  handkerchief.  *  Lots 
o'  business,*  sez  I.  *  Then  I  reckon  he 
don't  care  to  hev  me  write  to  him,'  sez  she. 
*Not  a  bit,'  sez  I,  *he  wouldn't  answer 
ye  if  ye  did.  Ye'll  never  hear  from  that 
chap  agin.' " 

"But   what   the   devil "    interrupted 

the  young  man  impetuously. 

**  Keep  yer  hair  on  !  "  remonstrate  the 
old  man  with  dark  intelligence.  "  Ef  you'd 
seen  the  way  she  flounced  into  her  state  room  ! 
— she,  Rosey,  ez  alius  moves  ez  softly  ez  a 
spirit^you'd   hev  wished  I'd  hev  unloaded 


a  little  more.  Ko  sir,  gals  is  galfl  in  same 
things  all  the  time." 

Renshaw  rose  and  paced  the  room  rapidly. 
"  Perhaps  I'd  bettei'  ispeak  to  her  again  before 
ahe  goes,"  he  said,  impulsively. 

"P'r'aps  you'd  better  not,"  replied  the 
imperturbable  Kott. 

Irritated  as  he  van,  Renshaw  could  not 
aToid  the  reflection  that  the  old  man  was 
light.  What  indeed  could  he  say  to  her 
with  his  present  imperfect  knowledge  1  How 
i^nld  she  write  to  him  if  that  knowledge 
WM  corrects 

"  Ef,"  said  Nott,  kindly,  with  a  laying  on 


of  large  benedictory  and  paternal  hands, 
"  ef  yer  are  will  in'  to  see  Rosey  agin, 
without  epeakin'  to  her,  I  reckon  I  ken  fix 
it  for  yer.  I'm  goin'  to  take  her  down  to  the 
boat  in  half  an  hour.  E^  yer  should  happen — 
mind,  ef  yer  should  ha.j>ptn  to  be  down  there, 
seein'  some  friends  off  and  sorter  prom enadin' 
up  and  down  tJie  wharf  like  them  high-toned 
chaps  on  Montgomery  Street— ye  might 
ketch  her  eye  unconscious  like.  Or,  ye 
might  do  this  ! "  He  rose  after  a  moment's 
cogitation  and  w  ith  a  face  of  profound 
mystery  opened  the  door  and  beckoned 
Benshaw  to  follow  him.     Leading  the  way 
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-cautiously  he  brought  the  young  man  into  an 
open  unpartitioned  recess  beside  her  state 
room.  It  seemed  to  be  used  as  a  store 
room,  and  Kenshaw's  eye  was  caught  by  a 
trunk  the  size  and  shape  of  the  one  that  had 
provided  Rosey  with  the  materials  of  her 
masquerade.  Pointing  to  it  Mr.  Nott  said 
in  a  grave  whisper — "  This  yer  trunk  is  the 
companion  trunk  to  Rosey's.  Site's  got  the 
things  them  opery  women  wears;  this  yer 
•contisiins  the  he  things,  the  duds  and  fixings 
o'  the  men  o*  the  same  stripe."  Throwing 
it  open  he  continued  "Now,  Mr.  Kenshaw, 
gals  is  gals  ;  it's  natural  they  should  be  took 
by  fancy  dress  and  store  clothes  on  young 
chaps  as  on  their  selves.  That  man  Ferrers 
hez  got  the  dead  wood  on  all  of  ye  in  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  hez  been  playing,  so  to 
speak,  a  lone  hand  all  along.  And  ef  thar's 
any  thin'  in  thar,"  he  added,  lifting  part 
of  a  theatrical  wardrobe,  "that  you  think 
you'd  fancy — anytbin'  you'd  like  to  put 
on  when  ye  promenade  the  wharf  down 
yonder — ^it's  yours.  Don't  ye  be  bashful, 
but  help  yourself." 

It  was  fully  a  minute  before  Kenshaw 
fairly  grasped  the  old  man's  meaning.  But 
when  he  did — when  the  suggested  spectacle 
of  himself  arrayed  d  la  Ferrieres,  gravely 
promenading  the  wharf  as  a  last  gorgeous 
appeal  to  the  affections  of  Rosey,  rose  before 
his  fancy,  he  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  genuine 
laughter.  The  nervous  tension  of  the  past 
few  hours  relaxed ;  he  laughed  until  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes ;  he  was  still  laugh- 
ing when  the  door  of  the  cabin  was  suddenly 
opened  and  Rosey  appeared  cold  and  distant 
on  the  threshold. 

"  I — beg  your  pardon,"  stammered  Ren- 
shaw  hastily.     "I  didn't  mean — to  disturb 

you-I " 

Without  looking  at  him  Rosey  turned  to 
her  father.  "  I  am  ready,"  she  said  coldly, 
and  closed  the  door  again. 

A  glance  of  artful  intelligence  came  into 
Nott's  eyes,  which  had  remained  blankly 
staring  at  Renshaw's  apparently  cause- 
less hilarity.  Turning  to  him  he  winked 
solemnly.  "That  keerless  kind  o'  hoss-laff 
jist  fetched  her,"  he  whispered,  and  vanish- 
ed before  his  chagrined  companion  could 
reply. 

When  Mr.  Nott  and  his  daughter  departed 
Renshaw  was  not  in  the  ship,  neither  did  he 
make  a  spectacular  appearance  on  the  wharf 
as  Mr.  Nott  had  fondly  expected,  nor  did  he 
turn  up  again  until  after  nine  o'clock,  when 
he  found  the  old  man  in  the  cabin  awaiting 
his  return  with  some  agitation.  "  A  minit 
ago,"  he  said,  mysteriously  closing  the  door 


behind  Renshaw,  "I  heard  a  voice  in  the 
passage,  and  goin'  out  who  should  I  see  agin 
but  that  darned  f urrin  nigger  ez  I  told  yer 
'bout,  kinder  hidin'  in  the  dark,  his  eyes 
shinin'  like  a  catamount.  I  was  jist  reachin' 
for  my  weppins  when  he  riz  up  with  a  grin 
and  handed  me  this  yer  letter.  I  told  him  1 
reckoned  you'd  gone  to  Sacramento,  but  he 
said  he  wez  sure  you  was  in  your  room,  and 
to  prove  it  I  went  thar.     But  when  I  kern 

back  the  d d  skunk  had  vamoosed — got 

frightened  I  reckon — and  wasn't  nowhar  to 
be  seen." 

Renshaw  took  the  letter  hastily.  It  con- 
tained only  a  line  in  Sleight's  hand.  ''If 
you  change  your  mind,  the  bearer  may  be  of 
service  to  you." 

He  turned  abruptly  to  Nott.  "  Yon 
say  it  was  the  same  Lascar  you  saw 
before?" 

"  It  was." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  he  is  no  agent  of 
de  Ferrieres' s,"  said  Renshaw,  turning  away 
with  a  disappointed  air.  Mr.  Nott  would 
have  asked  another  question,  but  with 
an  abrupt  "Good-night"  the  young  man 
entered  his  room,  locked  the  door,  and 
threw  him.self  on  his  bed  to  reflect  without 
interruption. 

Rut  if  he  was  in  no  mood  to  stand  Nott's 
fatuous  conjectures,  he  was  less  inclined  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  own.  Had  he  been  again 
carried  away  through  his  impulses  evoked  by 
the  caprices  of  a  pretty  coquette  and  the 
absurd  theories  of  her  half  imbecile  father! 
Had  he  broken  faith  with  Sleight  and  re- 
mained in  the  ship  for  nothing,  and  would 
not  his  change  of  resolution  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  Sleight's  note  ]  But  why  had  the 
Lascar  been  haunting  the  ship  before!  In 
the  midst  of  these  conjectures  he  fell  asleep. 


I 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning 
the  clouds  broke  over  the  Pontiac,  and  the 
moon,  riding  high,  picked  out  in  black  and 
silver  the  long  hulk  that  lay  cradled  between 
the  iron  shells  of  warehouses  and  the  wooden 
frames  of  tenements  on  either  side.  The 
galley  and  covered  gangway  presented  a  mass 
of  undefined  shadow,  against  which  the  white 
deck  shone  brightly,  stretching  to  the  fore- 
castle and  bows,  where  the  tiny  glass  roof  of 
the  photographer's  glistened  like  a  gem  in 
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the  Pontiac's  crest.  80  peaceful  and  motion- 
less she  lay  that  she  might  have  heen 
some  petrifaction  of  a  past  age  now  first 
exhumed  and  laid  bare  to  the  cold  light  of 
the  stars. 

Nevertheless  this  calm  security  was  pre- 
sently invaded  by  a  sense  of  stealthy  life  and 
motion.  What  had  seemed  a  fixed  shadow 
suddenly  detached  itself  from  the  deck,  and 
began  to  slip  stanchion  by  stanchion  along 
the  bulwarks  towards  the  companion  way. 
At  the  cabin  door  it  halted  and  crouched 
motionless.  Then  rising,  it  glided  forward 
with  the  same  staccato  movement  until  oppo- 
site the  slight  elevation  of  the  forehatch. 
Suddenly  it  darted  to  the  hatch,  unfastened 
and  lift.ed  it  with  a  swift,  familiar  dexterity, 
and  disappeared  in  the  opening.  But  as  the 
moon  shone  upon  its  vanishing  face,  it  re- 
vealed the  whitening  eyes  and  teeth  of  the 
Lascar  seaman. 

Dropping  to  the  lower  deck  lightly,  he  felt 
his  way  through  the  dark  passage  between 
the  partitions,  evidently  less  familiar  to  him, 
halting  before  each  door  to  listen.  Returning 
forward  he  reached  the  second  hatchway  that 
had  attracted  Bosey's  attention,  and  noise- 
lessly unclosed  its  fastenings.  A  penetrating 
smell  of  bilge  arose  from  the  opening. 
Drawing  a  small  bulFs-eye  lantern  from 
his  breast  he  lit  it,  and  unhesitatingly  let 
himself  down  to  the  further  depth.  The 
moving  flash  of  his  light  revealed  the  recesses 
of  the  upper  hold,  the  abyss  of  the  well 
amidships,  and  glanced  from  the  shining  backs 
of  moving  zigzags  of  rats  that  seemed  to 
outline  the  shadowy  beams  and  transoms. 
Disregarding  those  curious  spectators  of  his 
movements  he  turned  his  attention  eagerly 
to  the  inner  casings  of  the  hold,  that  seemed 
in  one  spot  to  have  been  strengthened  by 
fresh  timbers.  Attacking  this  stealthily 
with  the  aid  of  some  tools  hidden  in  his 
oU-skin  clothing,  in  the  light  of  the  lantern 
he  bore  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
datoiy  animals  around  him.  The  low  con- 
tinuous sound  of  rasping  and  gnawing  of 
timber  which  followed  heightened  the  re- 
semblance. At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes 
he  had  succeeded  in  removing  enough  of  the 
outer  planking  to  show  that  the  entire  filling 
of  the  casing  between  the  stanchions  was 
composed  of  small  boxes.  Dragging  out  one 
of  them  with  feverish  eagerness  to  the  light, 
the  Lascar  forced  it  open.  In  the  rays  of 
the  bull's-eye,  a  wedged  mass  of  discoloured 
coins  show  with  a  lurid  glow.  The  story 
of  the  Pontiac  was  true — the  treasure  was 
there! 

But  Mr.  Sleight  had  overlooked  the  logical 


effect  of  this  discovery  on  the  natural  villainy 
of  his  tool.  In  the  very  moment  of  his- 
triumphant  execution  of  his  patron's  sug- 
gestions the  idea  of  keeping  the  treasure  to- 
himself  flashed  upon  his  mind.  Ht  had 
discovered  it — why  should  he  give  it  up  to 
anybody  ?  He  had  run  all  the  risks ;  if  he 
were  detected  at  that  moment,  who  would 
believe  that  his  purpose  there  at  midnight 
was  only  to  satisfy  some  one  else  that  the 
treasure  was  still  intact  %  No.  The  circum- 
stances were  propitious;  he  would  get  the 
treasure  out  of  the  ship  at  once,  drop  it 
over  her  side,  hastily  conceal  it  in  the  nearest- 
lot  adjacent,  and  take  it  away  at  hi& 
convenience. —  Who  would  be  the  wiser 
for  it? 

But  it  was  necessary  to  reconnoitre  first. 
He  knew  that  the  loft  overhead  was  empty. 
He  knew  that  it  communicated  with  the 
alley,  for  he  had  tried  the  door  that  morn- 
ing. He  would  convey  the  treasure  there,, 
and  drop  it  into  the  alley.  The  boxes  were 
heavy.  Each  one  would  require  a  separate 
journey  to  the  ship's  side,  but  he  would  at 
least  secure  something  if  he  were  interrup- 
ted. He  stripped  the  casing,  and  gathered 
the  boxes  together  in  a  pile. 

Ah,  yes,  it  was  funny  too  that  he — the 

Lascar  hound — the   d d  nigger — should 

get  what  bigger  and  buUier  men  than  he  had 
died  for  !  The  mate's  blood  was  on  those 
boxes,  if  the  salt  water  had  not  washed  it 
out.      It  was  a  hell  of  a  fight  when  they 

dragged  the  captain Oh,  what  was  that? 

Was  it  the  splash  of  a  rat  in  the  bilge, 
or  what  % 

A  superstitious  terror  had  begun  to  seize 
him  at  the  thought  of  blood.  The  stifling 
hold  seemed  again  filled  with  struggling 
figures  he  had  known  ;  the  air  thick  with 
cries  and  blasphemies  that  he  had  forgotten. 
He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  running  quickly  to 
the  hatchway,  leaped  to  the  deck  above.  All 
was  quiet.  The  door  leading  to  the  empty 
loft  yielded  to  his  touch.  He  entered,  and, 
gliding  through,  unbarred  and  opened  the 
door  that  gave  upon  the  alley.  The  cold  air 
and  moonlight  flowed  in  silently ;  the  way  of 
escape  was  clear.  Bah  !  He  would  go  back 
for  the  treasure. 

He  had  reached  the  passage  when  the 
door  he  had  just  opened  was  suddenly  dark- 
ened. Turning  rapidly,  he  was  conscious  of 
a  gaunt  figure,  grotesque,  silent,  and  erect, 
looming  on  the  threshold  between  him  and 
the  sky.  Hidden  in  the  shadow,  he  made  a 
stealthy  step  towards  it,  with  an  iron  wrench 
in  his  uplifted  hand.  But  the  next  moment 
his  eyes  dilated  with  superstitious  horror ; 
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the  iron  fell  from  his  hand,  and  with  a 
scream  like  a  frightened  animal,  he  turned 
and  fled  into  the  passage.  In  the  first  access 
of  his  blind  terror  he  tried  to  reach  the  deck 
above  through  the  forehatch,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tread  overhead. 
The  immediate  fear  of  detection  now  over- 
came his  superstition  ;  he  would  have  even 
faced  the  apparition  again  to  escape  through 
the  loft,  but,  before  he  could  return  there, 
other  footsteps  approached  rapidly  from  the 
end  of  the  passage  he  would  have  to  traverse. 
There  was  but  one  chance  of  escape  left  now 
— the  foi'ehold  he  had  just  quitted.  He 
might  hide  there  until  the  alarm  was  over. 
He  glided  back  to  the  hatch,  lifted  it,  and 
it  closed  softly  over  his  head  as  the  upper 
hatch  was  simultaneously  raised,  and  the 
small  round  eyes  of  Abner  Nott  peered 
down  upon  it.  The  other  footsteps  proved 
to  be  JRenshaw's,  but,  attracted  by  the 
open  door  of  the  loft,  he  turned  aside  and 
entered.  As  soon  as  he  disappeared  Mr. 
Nott  cautiously  dropped  through  the  open- 
ing to  the  deck  below,  and,  going  to  the 
other  hatch  through  which  the  Lascar  had 
vanished,  deliberately  refastened  it.  In  a 
few  moments  Renshaw  returned  with  a 
light,  and  found  the  old  man  sitting  on 
the  hatch. 

"  The  loft  door  was  open,"  said  Renshaw. 
"  There's  little  doubt  whoever  was  here 
escaped  that  way." 

"  Surely,"  said  Nott.  There  was  a  pecu- 
liar look  of  Machiavellian  sagacity  in  his  face 
which  irritated  Renshaw. 

"  Then  you're  sure  it  was  Ferrieres  you  saw 
pass  by  your  window  before  you  called  me  ? " 
he  asked. 

Nott  nodded  his  head  with  an  expression 
of  infinite  profundity. 

"  But  you  say  he  was  going  from  the  ship. 
Then  it  could  not  have  been  he  who  made 
the  noise  we  heard  down  here." 

"Mebbee  no,  and  mebbee  yes,"  returned 
Nott,  cautiously. 

"But  if  he  was  already  concealed  inside 
the  ship,  as  that  open  door,  which  you  say 
you  barred  from  the  inside,  would  indicate, 
what  the  devil  did  he  want  with  this  ? "  said 
Renshaw,  producing  the  monkey-wrench  he 
had  picked  up. 

Mr.  Nott  examined  the  tool  carefully,  and 
shook  his  head  with  momentous  signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless,  his  eves  wandered  to 
the  hatch  on  which  he  was  seated. 

*'  Did  you  find  anything  disturbed  there  f  " 
said  Renshaw,  following  the  direction  of 
his  eye.  "  Was  that  hatch  fastened  as  it  is 
nowr' 


"  It  was,"  said  Nott,  calmly.  "  But  ye 
wouldn't  mind  fetchin*  me  a  hammer  and 
some  o'  them  big  nails  from  the  locker, 
would  yer,  while  I  hang  round  here  just  so  ez 
to  make  sure  against  another  attack." 

Renshaw  complied  with  his  request ;  but 
as  Nott  proceeded  to  gravely  nail  down  the 
fastenings  of  the  hatch,  he  turned  impa- 
tiently away  to  complete  his  examination  of 
the  ship.  The  doors  of  the  other  lofts  and 
their  fastenings  appeared  secure  and  undis- 
turbed. Yet  it  was  undeniable  that  & 
felonious  entrance  had  been  made,  but,  b^ 
whom  or  for  what  purpose,  still  remained 
uncertain.  Even  now,  Renshaw  found  it 
difiicult  to  accept  Nott's  theory  that  de 
Ferrieres  was  the  aggressor  and  Roeey  the 
object,  nor  could  he  justify  his  own  siupi- 
cion  that  the  Lascar  had  obtained  a  surrep- 
titious entrance  under  Sleight's  directions. 
With  a  feeling  that  if  Rosey  had  been 
present  he  would  have  confessed  all,  and 
demanded  from  her  an  equal  confidence,  he 
began  to  hate  his  feeble,  purposeless,  and 
inefiScient  alliance  with  her  father,  who  be- 
lieved but  dare  not  tax  his  daughter  with 
complicity  in  this  outrage.  What  could  be 
done  with  a  man  whose  only  idea  of  action 
at  such  a  moment  was  to  nail  up  an  undiB- 
turbed  entrance  in  his  invaded  house!  He 
was  so  preoccupied  with  these  thoughts 
that  when  Nott  rejoined  him  in  the  cabin 
he  scarcely  heeded  his  presence,  and  was 
entirely  oblivious  of  the  furtive  looks  which 
the  old  man  from  time  to  time  cast  upon 
his  face. 

"I  reckon  ve  wouldn't  mind,"  broke  in 
Nott,  suddenly,  "  ef  I  asked  a  favour  of 
ye,  Mr.  Renshaw.  Mebbee  ye'U  allow  it's 
askin'  too  much  in  the  matter  of  expence; 
mebbee  ye'll  allow  its  askin'  too  much  in  the 
matter  o'  time.  But  /  kalkilate  to  pay  all 
the  expense,  and  if  you'd  let  me  know  what 
yer  vally  yer  time  at,  I  reckon  I  could 
stand  that.  What  I'd  be  askin'  is  this. 
Would  ye  mind  takin'  a  letter  from  me  to 
Rosey,  and  bringin'  back  an  answer  t " 

Renshaw  stared  speechlessly  at  this  absurd 
realisation  of  his  wish  of  a  moment  before. 
"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  P'r'aps  not,"  returned  Nott,  with  great 
gravity.  "But  that's  not  so  much  matter 
to  you  ez  your  time  and  expenses." 

'^  I  meant  I  should  be  glad  to  go  if  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you,"  said  Renshaw, 
hastily. 

**You  kin  ketch  the  seven  o'clock  boat 
this  morning,  and  you'll  reach  San  Rafael 
at  10 " 
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"  But  I  thought  Miss  Rosey  went  to 
Petaluma,"  interrupted  Renshaw  quickly. 

Kott  regarded  him  with  an  expression  of 
patronising  superiority.  "That's  what  we 
ladled  out  to  the  public  gin'rally,  and  to 
Ferrers  and  his  gang  in  partickler.  We  said 
Petalumeyy  but  if  you  go  to  Madroiio  Cottage, 
San  Rafael,  you'll  find  Rosey  thar." 

If  Mr.  Renshaw  required  anything  more 
to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
some  understanding  with  Rosey  at  once  it 
would  have  been  this  last  evidence  of  her 
father's  utterly  dark  and  supremely  inscrut- 
able designs.  He  assented  quickly,  and  Nott 
handed  him  a  note. 

"  Ye'U  be  partickler  to  give  this  inter  her 
own  hands,  and  wait  for  an  answer,"  said 
Nott  gravely. 

Resisting  the  proposition  to  enter  then 
and  there  into  an  elaborate  calculation  of  the 
value  of  his  time  and  the  expenses  of  the 
trip,  Renshaw  found  himself  at  seven  o'clock 
on  the  San  Rafael  boat.  Brief  as  was  the 
journey  it  gave  him  time  to  reflect  upon  his 
coming  interview  with  Rosey.  He  had 
resolved  to  begin  by  confessing  all ;  tho 
attempt  of  last  night  had  released  him  from 
any  sense  of  duty  to  Sleight.  Besides,  he  did 
not  doubt  that  Kott's  letter  contained  some 
reference  to  this  afPair  only  known  to  Nott's 
dark  and  tortuous  intelligence. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MadboS^o  Cottage  lay  at  the  entrance  of  a 
little  Canada  already  green  with  the  early 
winter  rains,  and  nestled  in  a  thicket  of  the 
harlequin  painted  trees  that  gave  it  a  name. 
The  young  man  was  a  little  relieved  to  find 
that  Rosey  had  gone  to  the  post-offi.ce  a  mile 
away,  and  that  he  would  probably  overtake 
her  or  meet  her  returning — alone.  The  road 
— ^little  more  than  a  trail — wound  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill  looking  across  the  cafinda  to 
the  long,  dark,  heavily- wooded  flank  of  Mount 
Tamalpais  that  rose  from  the  valley  a  dozen 
miles  away.  A  cessation  of  the  warm  rain, 
a  rift  in  the  sky,  and  the  rare  spectacle  of 
cloud  scenery,  combined  with  a  certain  sense 
of  freedom,  restored  that  light-hearted  gaiety 
that  became  him  most.  At  a  sudden  turn  of 
the  road  he  caught  sight  of  Rosey ^s  figure 
coining  towards  him,  and  quickened  his  step 
with  the  impulsiveness  of  a  boy.  But  she 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  when  he  again  saw 


her  she  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  trail 
apparently  picking  the  leaves  of  a  manzanita. 
She  had  already  seen  him. 

Somehow  the  frankness  of  his  greeting 
was  checked.  She  looked  up  at  him  with 
cheeks  that  retained  enough  of  their  colour 
to  suggest  why  she  had  hesitated,  and  said, 
"  You  here,  Mr.  Renshaw  1  I  thought  you 
were  in  Sacramento." 

"  And  I  thought  you  were  in  Petaluma," 
he  retorted  gaily.  "I  have  a  letter  from 
your  father.  The  fact  is,  one  of  those 
gentlemen  he  has  been  haunting  the  ship 
actually  made  an  entry  last  night.  Who  he 
was,  and  what  he  came  for,  nobody  knows. 
Perhaps  your  father  gives  you  his  suspi- 
cions." He  could  not  help  looking  at  her 
narrowly  as  he  handed  her  the  note.  Except 
that  her  pretty  eyebrows  were  slightly  raised 
in  curiosity  she  seemed  undisturbed  as  she 
opened  the  letter.  Presently  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  his. 

"  Is  this  all  father  gave  you  ? " 

'*  AU." 

"You're  sure  vou  haven't  dropped  any- 
thing?" 

"  Nothing.  I  have  given  you  all  he  gave 
me." 

"  And  that  is  all  it  is."  She  exhibited  the 
missive,  a  perfectly  blank  sheet  of  paper 
folded  like  a  note  I 

Renshaw  felt  the  angry  blood  glow  in  his 
cheeks.  "  This  is  unpardonable  !  I  assure  you. 
Miss  Nott,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  He 
himself  has  probably  forgotten  the  inclosure," 
he  continued,  yet  with  an  inward  conviction 
that  the  act  was  perfectly  premeditated  on 
the  part  of  the  old  man. 

The  young  girl  held  out  her  hand  frankly. 
"  Don't  think  any  more  of  it,  Mr.  Renshaw.  ' 
Father  is  forgetful  at  times.     But  tell  me 
about  last  night." 

In  a  few  words  Mr.  Renshaw  briefly  but 
plainly  related  the  details  of  the  attempt  upon 
the  Pontiac,  from  the  moment  that  he  had 
been  awakened  by  Nott,  to  his  discovery  of 
the  unknown  trespasser's  flight  by  the  open 
door  to  the  loft.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
hesitated,  and  then  taking  Rosey's  hand,  said 
impulsively,  "You  will  not  be  angry  with 
me  if  I  tell  you  all?  Your  father  firmly 
believes  that  the  attempt  was  made  by  tho 
old  Frenchman,  de  Ferri^res,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  you  off." 

A  dozen  reasons  other  than  the  one  her 
father  would  have  attributed  it  to  might 
have  called  the  blood  to  her  face.  But  only 
innocence  could  have  brought  the  look  of 
astonished  indignation  to  her  eyes  as  she 
answered  quickly  : 
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"So  tJuU  was  what  you  were  laughing 
at?" 

"  Not  that.  Miss  Nott,"  said  the  young 
man  eagerly  :  "  though  I  wish  to  God  I  could 
accuse  myself  of  nothing  more  disloyal.  Do 
not  speak,  I  beg/'  he  added  impatiently  as 
Rosey  was  about  to  reply.  **  I  have  no  right 
to  hear  you ;  I  have  no  right  to  even  stand 
in  your  presence  until  I  have  confessed 
everything.  I  came  to  the  Pontiac  ;  I  made 
your  acquaintance.  Miss  Nott,  through  a 
fraud  as  wicked  as  anything  your  father 
charges  to  de  Ferri^res.  I  am  not  a  con- 
tractor. I  never  was  an  honest  lodger  in 
the  Pontiac.     I  was  simply  a  spy." 

"  But  you  didn't  mean  to  be — it  was  some 
mistake,  wasn't  it  1"  said  Rosey,  quite  white, 
but  more  from  sympathy  with  the  offender's 
emotion  than  horror  at  the  offence. 

''I  am  afraid  I  did  mean  it.  But  bear 
with  me  for  a  few  moments  longer  and  you 
shall  know  all.  It's  a  long  story.  Will  you 
walk  on,  and — ^take  my  arm  %  You  do  not 
shrink  from  me,  Miss  Nott.  Thank  you.  I 
scarcely  deserve  the  kindness." 

Indeed  so  little  did  Rosey  shrink  that  he 
was  conscious  of  a  slight  re -assuring  pressure 
on  his  arm  as  they  moved  forward,  and  for 
the  moment  I  fear  the  young  man  felt  like 
exaggerating  his  offence  for  the  sake  of 
proportionate  sympathy.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber," he  continued,  "one  evening  when  I 
told  you  some  sea  tales,  you  said  you  always 
thought  there  must  be  some  story  about  the 
Pontiac  ?  There  w<jb8  a  story  of  the  Pontiac, 
Miss  Nott — ^a  wicked  story — a  terrible  story 
— ^which  I  might  have  told  you,  which  I 
origM  to  have  told  you — which  was  the  stoiy 
that  brought  me  there.  You  were  right,  too, 
in  saying  that  you  thought  I  had  known  the 
Pontiac  before  I  stepped  first  on  her  deck 
that  day.     I  had." 

He  laid  his  disengaged  hand  across  lightly 
on  Rosey' s,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  she 
was  listening. 

"  I  wsLS  at  that  time  a  sailor.  I  had  been 
fool  enough  to  run  away  from  college,  think- 
ing it  a  fine  romantic  thing  to  ship  before  the 
mast  for  a  voyage  round  the  world.  I  was  a 
little  disappointed,  perhaps,  but  I  .made  the 
best  of  it,  and  in  two  years  I  was  the  second 
mate  of  a  whaler  lying  in  a  little  harbour  of 
one  of  the  uncivilised  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
While  we  were  at  anchor  there  a  French 
trading  vessel  put  in,  apparently  for  water. 
She  had  the  dregs  of  a  mixed  crew  of  Lascars 
and  Portuguese,  who  said  they  had  lost  the 
rest  of  their  men  by  desertion,  and  that  the 
captain  and  mate  had  been  carried  off  by 
fever.     There   was  something   so  queer   in 


their  story  that  our  skipper  took  the  law 
in  his  own  hands  and  put  me  on  board  of  her 
with  a  salvage  crew.  But  that  night  the 
French  crew  mutinied,  cut  the  cables,  and 
would  have  got  to  sea  if  we  had  not  been 
armed  and  prepared,  and  managed  to  drive 
them  below.  When  we  had  got  them  under 
hatches  for  a  few  hours  they  parleyed,  and 
offered  to  go  quietly  ashore.  As  we  were 
short  of  hands  and  unable  to  take  them  with 
us,  and  as  we  had  no  evidence  against  them, 
we  let  them  go,  took  the  ship  to  Callao,  turned 
her  over  to  the  authorities,  lodged  a  claim 
for  salvage,  and  continued  our  voyage.  When 
we  returned  we  found  the  truth  of  the  story 
was  known.  She  had  been  a  French  trader 
from  Marseilles,  owned  by  her  captain ;  her 
crew  had  mutinied  in  the  Pacific,  killed  their 
officers  and  the  only  passenger — the  owner 
of  the  cargo.  They  had  made  away  with 
the  cargo  and  a  treasure  of  nearly  half  a 
million  of  Spanish  gold  for  trading  purposes 
which  belonged  to  the  passenger.  In  course 
of  time  the  ship  was  sold  for  salvage  and  put 
into  the  South  American  trade  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Californian  gold  excite- 
ment, when  she  was  sent  with  a  cargo  to  San 
Francisco.  That  ship  was  the  Pontiac  which 
your  father  bought." 

A  slight  shudder  ran  through  the  girl's 
frame.  "I  wish — I  wish  you  hadn't  told 
me,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  never  close  my 
eyes  again  comfortably  on  board  of  her, 
I  know." 

"  I  would  say  that  you  had  purified  her 
of  all  stains  of  her  past — but  there  may  be 
one  that  remains.  And  tJuit  in  most  people's 
eyes  would  be  no  detraction.  You  look 
puzzled,  Miss  Nott — but  I  am  coming  to  the 
explanation  and  the  end  of  my  story.  A 
ship  of  war  was  sent  to  the  island  to  punish 
the  mutineers  and  pirates,  for  such  they 
were,  but  they  could  not  be  found.  A  private 
expedition  was  sent  to  discover  the  treasure 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  buried, 
but  in  vain.  About  two  months  ago  Mr. 
Sleight  told  me  one  of  his  shipmasters  had 
sent  him  a  Lascar  sailor  who  had  to  dispose 
of  a  valuable  secret  regarding  the  Pontiac 
for  a  percentage.  That  secret  was  that  the 
treasure  was  never  taken  by  the  mutineers  out 
of  the  Pontiac !  Thev  were  about  to  land 
and  bury  it  when  we  boarded  them.  They 
took  advantage  of  their  imprisonment  under 
hatches  to  bury  it  in  the  ship.  They  hid  it 
in  the  hold  so  securely  and  safely  that  it 
was  never  detected  by  us  or  the  Callao 
authorities.  I  was  then  asked  as  one  who 
knew  the  vessel  to  undertake  a  private  ex- 
amination of  her,  with  a  view  of  purchasing 
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her  from  your  father  without  awakening  his 
suspicions.  I  assented.  You  have  my  con- 
fession now,  Miss  Nott.  You  know  my 
crime.     I  am  at  your  mercy." 

Rosey's  arm  only  tightened  around  his 
own.  Her  eyes  sought  his.  "And  you 
didn't  find  anything  1 "  she  said. 

The  question  sounded  so  oddly  like  Sleight's, 
that  Renshaw  returned  a  little  stiffly — 

« I  didn't  look." 

"  Why  ?  **  asked  Rosey  simply. 

"  Because,"  stammered  Renshaw,  with  an 
uneasy  consciousness  of  having  exaggerated 
his  sentiment,  "  it  didn't  seem  honourable ; 
it  didn't  seem  fair  to  you." 

"  O  you  silly  !  you  might  have  looked  and 

told  7/k5." 

"  But,"  said  Renshaw,  "  do  you  think 
that  would  have  been  fair  to  Sleight  1 " 

"  As  fair  to  him  as  to  us.  For,  don't  you 
see,  it  wouldn't  belong  to  any  of  us.  It 
would  belong  to  the  friends  or  the  family  of 
the  man  who  lost  it." 

"  But  there  were  no  heirs,"  replied  Ren- 
shaw. "  That  was  proved  by  some  impostor 
who  pretended  to  be  his  brother,  and  libelled 
the  Pontiac  at  Callao,  but  the  courts  decided 
he  was  a  lunatic." 

"  Then  it  belongs  to  the  poor  pirates  who 
lisked  their  own  lives  for  it,  rather  than  to 
Sleight,  who  did  nothing."  She  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed  with  energy, 
"I  believe  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  that 
attack  last  night." 

"  I  have  thought  so  too,"  said  Renshaw. 

"Then  I  must  go  back  at  once,"  she  con- 
tinued impulsively.  "Father  must  not  be 
left  alone." 

"Nor  must  you,"  said  Renshaw  quickly. 
"  Do  let  me  return  with  you,  and  share  with 
you  and  your  father  the  trouble  I  have 
brought  upon  you.  Do  not,"  he  added  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  deprive  me  of  the  only  chance 
of  expiating  my  offence,  of  making  myself 
worthy  your  forgiveness." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Rosey,  lowering  her 
lids  and  half  withdrawing  her  arm,  "  I'm 
sure  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  You  did 
not  believe  the  treasure  belonged  to  us  any 
more  than  to  anybody  else,  until  you  knew 
7m " 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  young  man, 
attempting  to  take  her  hand. 

"I  mean,"  said  Rosey,  blushing,  and 
showing  a  distracting  row  of  little  teeth  in 
one  of  her  infrequent  laughs,  "  oh,  you  know 
what  I  mean."  She  withdrew  her  arm  gently, 
and  became  interested  in  the  selection  of 
certain  wayside  bay  leaves  as  they  passed 
along.     "  All  the  same, .  I   don't  believe  in 


this  treasure,"  she  said  abruptly,  as  if  to 
change  the  subject.  "  I  don't  believe  it  ever 
was  hidden  inside  the  Pontiac." 

"  That  can  easily  be  ascertained  now,"  said 
Renshaw. 

"But  it's  a  pity  you  didn't  find  it 
out  while  you  were  about  it,"  said  Rosey. 
"  It  would  have  saved  so  much  talk  and 
tix)uble." 

"  I  have  told  you  why  I  didn't  search  the 
ship,"  responded  Renshaw,  with  a  slight  bit- 
terness. "  But  it  seems  I  could  only  avoid 
being  a  great  rascal  by  becoming  a  great 
fool." 

"  You  never  intended  to  be  a  rascal," 
said  Rosey,  earnestly,  "  and  you  couldn't 
be  a  fool,  except  in  heeding. what  a  silly 
girl  says.  I  only  meant  if  you  had  taken 
me  into  your  confidence  it  would  have  been 
better." 

"  Might  I  not  say  the  same  to  you  regard- 
ing your  friend,  the  old  Frenchman  ? " 
returned  Renshaw.  "  What  if  I  were  to 
confess  to  you  that  I  lately  suspected  him 
of  knowing  the  secret,  and  of  trying  to  gain 
your  assistance  ? " 

Instead  of  indignantly  repudiating  the  sug- 
gestion, to  the  young  man's  great  discomfi- 
ture, Rosey  only  knit  her  pretty  brows,  and 
remained  for  some  moments  silent.  Presently 
she  asked  timidly — 

"  Do  you  think  it  wrong  to  tell  another 
person's  secret  for  their  own  good] " 

"  No,"  said  Renshaw,  promptly. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  Monsieur  de  Ferrieres  '  ! 
But  only  because  I  believe  from  what  you 
have  just  said  that  he  will  turn  out  to  have 
some  right  to  the  treasure." 

Then  with  kindling  eyes,  and  a  voice 
eloquent  with  sympathy,  Rosey  told  the  story 
of  her  accidental  discovery  of  de  Ferrieres' 
miserable  existence  in  the  loft.  Clothing  it 
with  the  unconscious  poetry  of  her  fresh 
young  imagination,  she  lightly  passed  over 
his  antique  gallantry  and  grotesque  weak- 
ness, exalting  only  his  lonely  sufferings  and 
mysterious  wrongs.  Renshaw  listened,  lost 
between  shame  for  his  late  suspicions  and 
admiration  for  her  thoughtful  delicacy,  until 
she  began  to  speak  of  de  Ferrieres'  strange 
allusions  to  the  foreign  papers  in  his  port- 
manteau. "  I  think  some  were  law  papers, 
and  I  am  almost  certain  I  saw  the  word 
Callao  printed  on  one  of  them." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Renshaw,  thought- 
fully. "  The  old  Frenchman  has  always 
passed  for  a  harmless,  wandering  eccentric. 
I  hardly  think  public  curiosity  has  ever  even 
sought  to  know  his  name,  much  less  his 
history.     But  had  we  not  better  first  try  to 
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find   if   there   w  any   property    before    we 
examine  his  claims  to  it  ?  " 

"As  you  please/'  said  Rosey,  with  a 
slight  pout ;  "  but  you  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  discover  him  than  his  treasure.  It's 
always  easier  to  find  the  thing  you're  not 
looking  for." 

"  Until  you  want  it,"  said  Renshaw,  with 
sudden  gravity. 

"  How  pretty  it  looks  over  there,"  said 
Rosey,  turning  her  conscious  eyes  to  the 
opposite  mountain. 

"  Very." 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
in  the  near  distance  the  chimney  of  Madroiio 
Cottage  was  even  now  visible.  At  the  ex- 
pected sight  they  unconsciously  stopped — 
unconsciously  disappointed.  Rosey  broke  the 
embarrassing  silence. 

"There's  another  way  home,  but  it's  a 
roundabout  way,"  she  said  timidly. 

"  Let  us  take  it,"  said  Renshaw. 

She  hesitated.  "  The  boat  goes  at  four, 
and  we  must  return  to-night." 

"The  more  reason  why  we  should  make 
the  most  of  our  time  now,"  said  Renshaw 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  To-morrow  all  things 
may  be  changed ;  to-morrow  you  may  find 
yourself  an  heiress,  Miss  Nott.  To-morrow," 
he  added,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice, 
"  I  may  have  earned  your  forgiveness,  only 
to  say  farewell  to  you  for  ever.  Let 
me  keep  this  sunshine,  this  picture,  this 
companionship  with  you  long  enough  to 
say  now  what  perhaps  I  must  not  say 
to-morrow." 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
by  a  common  instinct  turned  together  into  a 
narrow  trail,  scarce  wide  enough  for  two,  that 
diverged  from  the  straight  practical  path 
before  them.  It  was  indeed  a  roundabout 
way  home,  so  roundabout,  in  fact,  that  as 
they  wandered  on  it  seemed  even  to  double 
on  its  track,  occasionally  lingering  long  and 
becoming  indistinct  under  the  shadow  of 
madrono  and  willow ;  at  one  time  stopping 
blindly  before  a  fallen  tree  in  the  hollow, 
where  they  had  quite  lost  it,  and  had  to  sit 
down  to  recall  it;  a  rough  way,  often 
requiring  the  mutual  help  of  each  other's 
hands  and  eyes  to  tread  together  in  security ; 
an  uncertain  way,  not  to  be  found  without 
whispered  consultation  and  concession,  and 
yet  a  way  eventually  bringing  them  hand  in 
hand,  happy  and  hopeful,  to  the  gate  of 
Madrono  Cottage.  And  if  there  was  only 
just  time  for  Rosey  to  prepare  to  take  the 
boat,  it  was  due  to  the  devioiisness  of  the 
way.  If  a  stray  curl  was  lying  loose  on 
Rosey' s  cheek,  and  a  long  hair  had  caught 


in  Renshaw's  button,  it  was  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  way ;  and  if  in  the  tones  of 
their  voices  and  in  the  glances  of  their  eyes 
there  was  a  maturer  seriousness,  it  was  due 
to  the  dim  uncertainty  of  the  path  they  had 
travelled,  and  would  hereafter  tread  to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

When  Mr.  Nott  had  satisfied  himself  of 
Renshaw's  departure,  he  coolly  bolted  the 
door  at  the  head  of  the  companion  way,  thus 
cutting  off  any  communication  with  the 
lower  deck.  Taking  a  long  rifle  from  the 
itick  above  his  berth,  he  carefully  examined 
the  hammer  and  cap,  and  then  cautiously  let 
himself  down  through  the  forehatch  to  the 
deck  below.  Alter  a  deliberate  survey  of 
the  still  intact  fastenings  of  the  hatch  over 
the  forehold,  he  proceeded  quietly  to  unloose 
them  again  with  the  aid  of  the  tools  that 
still  lay  there.  When  the  hatch  was  once 
more  free  he  lifted  it,  and,  withdrawing  a  few 
feet  from  the  opening,  sat  himself  down, 
rifle  in  hand.  A  profound  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  lower  deck. 

"Ye  kin  rize  up  out  o'  that,"  said  Nott 
gently. 

There  was  a  stealthy  rustle  below  that 
seemed  to  approach  the  hatch,  and  then  with 
a  sudden  bound  the  Lascar  leaped  on  the 
deck.  But  at  the  same  instant  Nott  covered 
him  with  his  rifle.  A  slight  shade  of  dis- 
appointment and  surprise  had  crossed  the 
old  man's  face,  and  clouded  his  small  round 
eyes  at  the  apparition  of  the  Lascar,  but  his 
hand  was  none  the  less  firm  upon  the  trigger 
as  the  frightened  prisoner  sank  on  his  knees, 
with  his  hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of 
supplication  for  mercy. 

"  Ef  you're  thinkin'  o*  skippin'  afore  I've 
done  with  yer,"  said  Nott  with  laboured 
gentleness,  "  I  oughter  warn  ye  that  it's  my 
style  to  drop  Injins  at  two  hundred  yards, 
and  this  deck  ain't  anywhere  more'n  fifty. 
It's  an  uncomfortable  style,  a  nasty  style — 
but  it's  my  style.  I  thought  I'd  tell  yer,  so 
yer  could  take  it  easy  where  you  air.  Where's 
Ferrers  %  " 

Even  in  the  man's  insane  terror,  his  utter 
bewilderment  at  the  question  was  evident. 
"  Ferrers  %  "  he  gasped ;  "  don't  know  him,  I 
swear  to  God,  boss." 

"  P'r'aps,"  said  Nott,  with  infinite  cunning, 
"  yer  don't  know  the  man  ez  kem  into  the 
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loft  from  the  alley  last  night — p*r*aps  yer 
didn't  see  an  airy  Frenchman  with  a  dyed 
moustache,  eh  I  I  thought  that  would  fetch 
ye !  *'  he  continued,  as  the  man  started  at 
the  evidence  that  his  vision  of  last  night 
was  a  living  man.  *'P*r'aps  you  and  him 
didn't  break  into  this  ship  last  night,  jist  to 
run  off  with  my  darter  Rosey  1  P'raps  yer 
don't  know  Rosey,  ehl  P'r'aps  yer  don't 
know  ez  Ferrers  wants  to  marry  her,  and 
hez  been  hangin'  round  yer  ever  since  he 
left^ehl" 

Scarcely  believing  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  that  the  old  man  whose  treasure  he 
had  been  trying  to  steal  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  his  real  offence,  and  yet  uncertain  of  the 
penalty  of  the  other  crime  of  which  he  was 
accused,  the  Lascar  writhed  his  body  and 
stammered  vaguely  "  Mercy  I  Mercy  ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Nott,  cautiously,  "  ez  I 
reckon  tlie  hide  of  a  dead  Chinee  nigger 
ain't  any  more  vallyble  than  that  of  a  dead 
Injin,  I  don't  care  ef  I  let  up  on  yer — 
seein'  the  cussedness  ain't  yours.  But  ef  I 
let  yer  off  this  once,  you  must  take  a  message 
to  Ferrers  from  me." 

"  Let  me  off  this  time,  boss,  and  I  swear 
to  God  I  will,"  said  the  Lascar  eagerly. 

"Ye  kin  say  to  Ferrers — let  me  see — " 
deliberated  Nott,  leaning  on  his  rifle  with 
cautious  reflection.  "  Ye  kin  say  to  Ferrers 
like  this — ^sez  you,  *  Ferrers '  sez  you,  *  the  old 
man  sez  that  afore  you  went  away  you  sez 
to  him,  sez  you,  "  I  take  my  honour  with  me," 
sez  you* — have  you  got  that?"  interrupted 
Nott  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  boss." 

"  *  I  take  my  honour  with  me,'  sez  you," 
repeated  Nott  slowly.  "  *  Now,'  sez  you — *  the 
old  man  sez,  sez  he — ^tell  Ferrers,  sez  he,  that 
his  honour  havin'  run  away  agin,  he  sends  it 
back  to  him,  and  ef  he  ever  ketches  it 
around  after  this,  he'll  shoot  it  on  sight.' 
Hev  yer  got  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  stammered  the  bewildered  captive. 

"  Then  git  I  " 

The  Lascar  sprang  to  his  feet  with  the 
agility  of  a  panther,  leaped  through  the 
hatch  above  him,  and  disappeared  over  the 
bow  of  the  ship  with  an  unhesitating  direct- 
ness that  showed  that  every  avenue  of  escape 
had  been  already  contemplated  by  him. 
Slipping  lightly  from  the  cutwater  to  the 
ground,  he  continued  his  flight,  only  stopping 
at  the  private  office  of  Mr.  Sleight. 

When  Mr.  Renshaw  and  Rosey  Nott 
arrived  on  board  the  Pontiac  that  evening, 
they  were  astonished  to  find  the  passage 
before  the  cabin  completely  occupied  with 
trunks   and   boxes,  and   the   bulk   of  their 


household  goods  apparently  in  the  process  of 
removal.  Mr.  Nott,  who  was  superintending 
the  work  of  two  Chinamen,  betrayed  not 
only  no  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the 
young  people,  but  not  the  remotest  recog- 
nition of  their  o¥ni  bewilderment  at  his 
occupation. 

"  Kalkilatin',"  he  remarked  casually  to  his 
daughter,  "  you'd  rather  look  arter  your 
fixin's,  Rosey,  I've  left  'em  till  the  last. 
P'r'aps  yer  and  Mr.  Renshaw  wouldn't  mind 
sittin'  down  on  that  locker  until  I've  strapped 
this  yer  box." 

"But  what  does  it  all  mean,  father!'' 
said  Rosey,  taking  the  old  man  by  the  lappels 
of  his  pearjacket,  and  slightly  emphasising 
her  question.  "  What  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness are  you  doing  ?  " 

"Breakin'  camp,  Rosey  dear,  breakin' 
camp,  jist  ez  we  uster,"  replied  Nott  with 
cheerfcd  philosophy.  "  Kinder  like  ole  times, 
ain't  it?  Lord,  Rosey,"  he  continued,  stop- 
ping and  following  up  the  reminiscence,  with 
the  end  of  the  rope  in  his  hand  as  if  it  were 
a  clue,  "  don't  ye  mind  that  day  we  started 
outer  Livermore  Pass,  and  seed  the  hull  o' 
the  Califomy  coast  stretchin'  yonder — ehf 
But  don't  ye  be  skeered,  Rosey  dear,"  he 
added  quickly,  as  if  in  recognition  of  the 
alarm  expressed  in  her  face.  "  I  ain't  turning 
ye  outer  house  and  home ;  I've  jist  hired  that 
'ere  Madrofio  Cottage  from  the  Peters  ontil 
we  kin  look  round." 

"But  you're  not  leaving  the- ship,  father," 
continued  Rosey,  impetuously.  "  You  haven't 
sold  it  to  that  man  Sleight  1 " 

Mr.  Nott  rose  and  carefully  closed  the 
cabin  door.  Then  drawing  a  large  wallet 
from  his  pocket,  he  said,  "  It's  sing'lar  ye 
should  hev  got  the  name  right  the  first 
pop,  ain't  it  Rosey  1  but  it's  Sleight,  sure 
enough,  all  the  time.  This  yer  cheque," 
he  added,  producing  a  paper  from  the  depths 
of  the  wallet,  "this  yer  cheque  for  25,000 
dollars  is  wot  he  paid  for  it  only  two  hours 
ago." 

"But,"  said  Renshaw,  springing  to  his 
feet  furiously,  "you're  duped,  swindled — 
betrayed  1 " 

"  Young  man,"  said  Nott,  throwing  a  cer- 
tain dignity  into  his  habitual  gesture  of 
placing  his  hands  on  Renshaw's  shoulders, 
"  I  bought  this  yer  ship  five  years  ago  jist 
ez  she  stood  for  8,000  dollars.  Kalkila- 
tin'  wot  she  cost  me  in  repairs  and  taxes, 
and  wot  she  brought  me  in  since  then 
accordin'  to  my  figgerin',  I  don't  call  a  clear 
profit  of  15,000  doUars  much  of  a  swindle." 

"  Tell  him  all,"  said  Rosey,  quickly,  more 
alarmed  at  Renshaw's  despairing  face  than 
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at  the  news  itself.  '*  Tell  him  everything, 
Dick — ^Mr.  Renshaw;  it  may  not  be  too 
late." 

In  a  voice  half  choked  with  passionate  in- 
dignation Renshaw  hurriedly  repeated  the 
story  of  the  hidden  treasure,  and  the  plot 
to  rescue  it,  prompted  frequently  by  Rosey's 
tenacious  memory  and  assisted  by  Rosey's 
deft  and  tactful  explanations.  But  to  tlieir 
surprise  the  imperturbable  countenance  of 
Abner  Nott  never  altered ;  a  slight  moisture 
of  kindly  paternal  tolerance  of  their  extrava- 
gance glistened  in  his  little  eyes,  but  nothing 
more. 

''  Ef  there  was  a  part  o'  this  ship,  a  plank 
or  a  bolt  ez  I  don't  know,  ez  I  hevn't  touched 
with  my  own  hand,  and  looked  into  with 
my  own  eyes,  thar  might  be  suthin'  in  that 
story.  I  don't  let  on  to  be  a  sailor  like  you^ 
but  ez  I  know  the  ship  ez  a  boy  knows  his 
first  boss,  as  a  woman  knows  her  first  babby, 
I  reckon  thar  ain't  no  treasure  yer,  onless  it 
was  brought  into  the  Pontiac  last  night  by 
them  chaps." 

"  But  are  you  mad !  Sleight  would  not 
pay  three  times  the  value  of  the  ship  to-day 
if  he  were  not  positive  !  And  that  positive 
knowledge  was  gained  last  night  by  the 
villain  who  broke  into  the  Pontiac — no 
doubt  the  Lascar." 

"  Surely,"  said  Nott,  meditatively.  "  The 
Lascar !  There's  suthin'  in  that.  That 
Lascar  I  fastened  down  in  the  hold  last 
night  unbeknownst  to  you,  Mr.  Renshaw, 
and  let  him  out  again  this  morning  ekally 
unbeknownst. ' ' 

"  And  you  let  him  carry  his  information 
to  Sleight — ^without  a  word  !  "  said  Renshaw, 
with  a  sickening  sense  of  Nott's  utter 
fatuity. 

"  I  sent  him  back  with  a  message  to  the 
man  he  kem  from,"  said  Kott,  winking  both 
his  eyes  at  Renshaw  significantly,  and  making 
signs  behind  his  daughter's  back. 

Rosey,  conscious  of  her  lover's  irritation, 
aDd  more  eager  to  soothe  his  impatience 
than  from  any  faith  in  her  suggestion,  inter- 
fered. "  Why  not  examine  the  place  where 
he  was  concealed  f  he  may  have  left  some 
traces  of  his  search." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  "  Seein' 
ez  I've  turned  the  Pontiac  over  to  Sleight 
jist  ez  it  stands,  I  don't  know  ez  it's  'zactly 
on  the  square,"  said  Nott  doubtfully. 

"  You've  -a  right  to  know  at  least  what 
you  deliver  to  him,'*  interrupted  Renshaw 
brusquely  :   "  Bring  a  lantern." 

Followed  by  Rosey,  Renshaw  and  Nott 
hurriedly  sought  the  lower  deck  and  the  open 
hatch  of  the  forehold.     The  two  men  leaped 


down  first  with  the  lantern,  and  then  assisted 
Rosey  to  descend.  Renshaw  took  a  step 
forward  and  uttered  a  cry. 

The  rays  of  the  lantern  fell  on  the  ship's 
side.  The  Lascar  had,  during  his  forced 
seclusion,  put  back  the  boxes  of  treasure 
and  replaced  the  planking,  yet  not  so  care- 
fully but  that  the  quick  eye  of  Renshaw  had 
discovered  it.  The  next  moment  he  had 
stripped  away  the  planking  again,  and  the 
hurriedly-restored  box  which  the  Lascar  had 
found  fell  to  the  deck,  scattering  part  of  its 
ringing  contents.  Rosey  turned  pale  ;  Ren- 
shaw's  eyes  flashed  fire;  only  Abner  Nott 
remained  quiet  and  impassive. 

"Are  you  satisfied  you  have  been  duped  % " 
said  Renshaw  passionately. 

To  their  surprise  Mr.  Nott  stooped  down 
and  picking  up  one  of  the  coins  handed  it 
gravely  to  Renshaw.  "  Would  ye  mind 
heftin'  that  'ere  coin  in  your  hand — feelin' 
it,  bitin'  it,  scrapin'  it  with  a  knife,  and 
kinder  seein'  how  it  compares  with  other 
coins  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  said  Renshaw. 

"  I  mean  that  that  yer  coin — that  all  the 
coins  in  this  yer  box,  that  all  the  coins  in 
them  other  boxes — and  ther's  forty  on  'em — 
is  all  and  every  one  of  'em  counterfeits  !  " 

The  piece  dropped  unconsciously  from 
Renshaw's  hand,  and  striking  another  that 
lay  on  the  deck  gave  out  a  dull,  suspicious 
ring. 

"  They  waz  counterfeits  got  up  by  them 
Dutch  supercargo  sharps  for  dealin'  with  the 
In j ins  and  cannibals  and  South  Sea  heathens 
ez  bows  down  to  wood  and  stone.  It  satisfied 
them  ez  well  ez  them  buttons  ye  puts  in 
missionary  boxes,  I  reckon,  and  'cepting  ez 
freight,  don't  cost  not  bin'.  I  found  'em 
tucked  in  the  ribs  o'  the  old  Pontiac  when  I 
bought  her,  and  I  nailed  'em  up  in  thar  lest 
they  should  fall  into  dishonest  hands.  It's  a 
lucky  thing,  Mr.  Renshaw,  that  they  comes 
into  the  honest  fingers  of  a  square  man  like 
Sleight— ain't  it  I " 

He  turned  his  small,  guileless  eyes  upon 
Renshaw  with  such  child-like  simplicity  that 
it  checked  the  hysterical  laugh  that  was 
rising  to  the  young  man's  lips. 

"  But  did  any  one  know  of  this  but 
yourself?" 

"  I  reckon  not.  I  once  suspicioned  that 
old  Cap'en  Bowers,  who  was  always  foolin' 
round  the  hold  yer,  must  hev  noticed  the 
bulge  in  the  casin',  but  when  he  took  to 
axin'  questions  I  axed  others — ye  know  my 
style,  Rosey  1     Come." 

He  led  the  way  grimly  back  to  the  cabin, 
the   young   people    following;    but   turning 
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suddenly  at  the  companion  way  ho  observed 
itenshaw'B  arm  around  the  waist  of  his 
daughter.  He  said  nothing  until  they  had 
reached  the  cabin,  when  he  closed  tlie  di>or 
softly,  and  looking  at  them  hoth  gently,  said 
with  infinite  cunning — 

"  Ef  it  isn't  too  late,  Eosey,  ye  kin  tell 
this  young  man  ez  how  I  forgive  him  for 
havin'  diskivered  The  Treasube  of  the 
Pontiac." 

•  •  •  • 

It  was  nearly  eighteen  months  afterwards 
that  Mr,  Nott  one  morning  entered  the  room 


of  his  son-in-law  at  Madrono  Cottage,  Draw- 
ing him  aside,  be  said  with  his  old  air  of 
mystery,  "  Now  ez  Kosey's  ailin'  and  don't 
seem  to  be  so  eager  to  diskiver  what's 
become  of  Mr.  Ferrers,  I  don't  mind  tellin' 
ye  that  over  a  year  ago  I  heard  he  died 
suddenly  in  Sacramento.  Thar  was  suthin' 
in  the  paper  about  his  bein'  a  lunatic  and 
claimiu'  to  be  a  relation  to  somebody  on  the 
Pontiac,  but  likes  ez  not  it's  only  the  way 
those  newspaper  fellows  got  hold  of  the  story 
of  bis  wantin'  to  marry  Rosey." 

Bret  Hakte. 


ABOtIT  THE  MARKET  GAEDENS. 


Like  outposts 
left  by  the 
fountry  to  cover 
its  retreat,  stand  the 
lU'ket  gardens.  But 
i  a,  forhirn  hope,  a 
vain  struggle  ;  for  the  mighty  town  Btretch- 
iog  out  its  great  arms  in  every  direction 
movee  ever  onward  with  silent,  solemn,  irre- 
sistible energy,  like  those  armies  of  locusts 
which  devour  every  greeti  thing  in  their 
destructive  progress. 

At  your  favourite  suburban  retreat  where 
you  have  been  nursing  the  fond  hope,  always, 
however,  with  a  sort  of  nervous  dread,  that 
it  will  escape  the  clutches  of  the  modern 
villa  builder ;  where  on  every  side  stretch 
iieids  of  the  succulent  lettuce,  the  wholesome 
cabbage,  the  rhubarb,  potato,  the  delicious 
strawberry  ;  where  the  air  is  laden  with  the 
scent  of  carnation  and  cornflower  ;  where  in 
the  grassy  lanes  you  may  listen  to  the  lark, 
the  cuckoo,  and  even  the  nightingale,  and 
fancy  yourself  anywhere  but  within  five  or 
eii  miles  of  the  very  heart  of  the  great  town 
— you  will  see  one  day  with  an  aching  heart 
a  trap  drive  up  where  such  a  noble  vehicle 
has  hardly  b^n  before,  the  occupants  in 
dreadfully  solemn  black,  smelling  of  little 
dingy  city  offices,  and  foreshadowing  the 
funereal  business  they  are  about  to  perform. 

These  are  the  undertakers.  They  are 
coming  to  bury  the  country.     You  will  see 


take  out  tape  and  mejisure  its  coffin, 
the  field  hoeing  the  cabimges  rest 
upon  their  hoea  in  a  body,  and  look  upon 
those  intruders.  The  women  with  their 
aprons  and  rusty  dresses,  weeding  the 
lettuces,  stop  to  wondor.  The  niiiiket  gar- 
dener's children,  barefooted,  bareheaded,  and 
almost  the  colour  of  the  earth  they  are  play- 
ing on,  cease  their  games  to  atai*  at  the 
strangers.  The  old  grandfather,  whose  work- 
ing days  are  now  over,  who  still  clings  to  bis 
smock,  sits  by  the  door  of  the  old  house 
with  his  bit  of  short  clay  pipe,  and  heeds  but 
little  the  beginning  of  the  work  which  will 
destroy  the  old  home  where  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him  lived.  His  next 
move  will  be  to  the  far-off  country. 

But  the  men  in  the  sable  costume  have 
driven  away,  the  hoers  and  weeders  have 
resumed  their  work,  the  children  their  play, 
and  yet  though  the  stm  shines  brightly  and  the 
thrush  in  yon  hedge  is  singing  his  sweetest 
songs,  and  the  grassy  lane  with  its  straggling 
hedges  and  clipped  elms  is  most  inviting, 
you  heed  them  not.  Your  heart  is  filled 
with  sadness— they  have  found  your  retreat. 
In  a  few  days  you  will  see  the  great  black 
board  with  its  staring  white  letters  announ- 
cing to  the  world  that  the  Cedars  or  the 
Oaks,  or  the  Manor  Park  (or  whatever  it 
may  be)  estate  is  to  be  cut  up  into  roads  for 
idesirable  building  sites.  When  the  navvy 
comes  in   the   market    gardener   goes    out. 
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Wb«re  fofnwrlv  wvnt  the  ploogb  is  now  the 
ro»d  ]med  wiih  its  modem  villus.  "Arry  and 
M«rT  *""  have  to  come  a  little  further  for 
their  ^)u>daT  outing.  The  bird-cat«her  must 
$e^k  otb«-r  lipids  to  spread  his  nets. 

"nds  neutnl  lone,  neither  town  nor  country, 
vhich  sunxHinds  London  for  miles  and  which 
is  devoteit  to  f^ai^yiug  the  great  city  with 
thoe«wbuli«ume  vegetable  adjuncts  of  a  well- 
ordereil  talde,  is  ever  varied  in  its  aspect  from 
the  level  groimd  of  the  south  and  wcRt  to 
the  rolling  hills  of  the  south-east  asd  north, 
but  the  inteation  is  everywhere  the  same. 
Her^',  ouly  waiting  for  the  roast  duck  or 
laiuli,  ai-e  acres  of  peas,  and  near  by  the  long 
lines  of  solemn  mint.  There  are  endless 
row's  of  cabbages  and  carrots  for  the  Ixiiled 


men,  women,  and  children  plucking  them,, 
make  a  most  pleasing  picture.  Who  has  not 
welcomed  the  advent  of  the  primrose-girl  t 
Long  before  the  swallow  has  thought  of 
returning  from  his  southern  home,  ^e,  in 
her  faded  plaid  shawl  and  rusty  hat,  appear*^ 
with  her  basket  of  primroses  to  tell  us  of 
Spring. 

On  some  of  the  southern  roads  leading 
into  London  these  picturesque  women  muy 
be  seen  in  groups,  in  the  cold  grey  light  of  a 
February  morning,  trudging  along  with  their 
baskets  of  primroses,  and  some  with  babies- 
suspended  by  a  belt  from  their  shoulders. 

As  the  season  advances,  so  they  vary  their 
wares,  now  selling  the  primrose,  now  the 
wallflower,  or  the  violet,  now  the  water-cress. 


l>eef — fields  burning  with  the  crimson  of  the 
scarlet  runner,  onions  for  the  boiled  rabbit, 
broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  the 
tropical- looking  artichoke,  the  tender  green 
of  the  cos  or  cabbage  lettuce,  potatoes  every- 
where. Then  there  are  the  fields  of  straw- 
berries, the  fruit  gardens,  the  metUcine  fields 
where  are  grown  the  lavender,  the  camo- 
mile, parsley,  mint,  and  other  herl>s. 

In  parts  of  Essex  and  Surrey  are  the 
flower  gardens,  where  acres  of  roses  are 
cultivated  for  the  scent,  where  carnations 
and  pinks,  picotees,  cornflowers,  wallflowei's, 
are  grown  to  be  sold  in  market  bunches  in 
London.  Those  flower-fields,  with  their  end- 
less variety  of  hue,  filling  the  air  with 
delicious  fragrance,  with  the  busy  figures  of 


This  latter  rival  of  the  shiimp  on  .  the 
popular  tea-table  lias  a  care  devoted  to  its 
culture  which  would  seem  to  testify  to  the 
favour  in  which  it  is  held. 

The  beds,  as  they  are  called,  are  a  series 
of  canals,  divided  by  little  dykes,  as  it  were. 
Planks  are  thrown  across  these  to  enable  the 
gatherers  to  reach  the  plants  in  the  middle. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  ground  devoted 
to  these  market  gardens  is  a  sort  of  neutral 
one  between  town  and  country,  so  those  en- 
gaged on  them  occupy  an.  intermediate 
position  between  the  genuine  yokel,  who 
has  never  been  to  Lonclnn,  and  the  artisaja 
class.  The  market-garden  proprietor  lives 
in  the  shadow  of  the  town.  He  is  not  Farmer 
Muggeridge,  but   Mi'.  Muggeridge.       He  iii 
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continually  min^bng  the  boi\  of  bis  acres 
with  the  mud  of  Lundon  White  Lis  great 
waggon  loads  of  cabbages  or  other  produce 
are  slowly  wendmg  their  way  through  the 
night  and  early  hours  of  the  morniog  along 
the  LoadoQ  loads,  he  is  driving  up  in  bis 
neat  trap  to  anange  about  their  sale. 

Mrs  Muggendge  wears  a  seal-skin  jacket, 
goes  to  Eastbourne  has  her  bread,  milk, 
eggs  left  by  the  tradesmen — knows  nothing 
about  the  mysteries  of  farming ;  while  the 
Misses  Muggendge  play  and  sing  the  songK 
of  the  day,  have  been  taught  French,  have 
pamted  m  water  colours,  and  are  shining 
lights  at  the  penny  readings 


MiLster  Muggeridge  wears  u  very  high  collar, 
dresses  to  suit  liis  tailor,  is  a  clerk  in  the  city,  and 
when  he  is  not  iu  London  passes  his  eveninga  in 
the  pmate  bara  of  the  local  public  houses. 

Mr  Muggeridge  a  house  is  in  the  High  Street. 
riie  ttiterual  decorations  are  chieJly  remarkable  Sor 
vMint  of  taste,  and  an  abundance  of  antimacassars. 

Heie  again  the  influence  of  the  town  has  mode 
Itself  felt  Tliere  is  not  the  aohd  comfort  of  a 
f  iimboii  e  In  iii_  1 1  uni  I  iit  evei  j  whei'e  is  apparent 
I  still   _ I  II         I    ttii    and    IS  where  two 


M  loes  not  trouble  uiach 
tters  ,  he  leases  the  wife  to 
reign  supreme  in  the  drawing-room.  When 
he  gets  home  he  i&  glad  to  get  his  boots  off, 
and  have  a  quiet  pipe  over  bis  glaas  of 
whisky- and- water  before  going  to  bed- 

And  it  is  not  in  Mrs.  Muggeridf^'s 
drawing-room  that  Mr.  M.  smokes  his  pipe. 
Mr.  M.  even  approaches  that  sacred  cluLmber 
with  a  sort  of  awe. 

An  eternal  twilight  reigns  there,  and  as 
you  open  the  door  there  is  a  faint  musty 
odour  as  of  the  dead  bones  of  past  gaieties. 
How  solemn  the  chairs  all  look,  draped  in 
their  antimacassars ;  they  seem  to  have 
grown  in  the  places  wheiv  they  are  stand- 
ing.    Who  could  imagine  a  fire  crackling  in 
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that  grate  now  so  cheerlessly  formal  with  its  ornament  of  strips  of  vaiinxiloared 
papers  f 

The  ohinn  figures  and  glass  vases  on  the  mantlepieue ;  the  family  Bible  and  album  on 
the  table;  the  two  enlarged  coloured  photographs  of  the  market  gardener  and  his  wife, 
taken  when  the  honeymoon  w-as  full,  and  of  which  the  flesh  colours  have  faded  into  sickly 
green  huep,  while  the  bluea  and  reds  of  the  dress  seem  to  have  become  more  vivid ;  these, 
with  the  few  other  decorations  of  the  room,  seem  to  be  under  a  spell  like  that  of  the  castle 
of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  Mr.  Muggeridge  is  not  the  prince  to  break  the  charm. 

He  is  far  moi-e  at  home  when  away  from  it.  He  ia  happiest  whilst  on  his  rounds 
through  his  fields.  The  whistle  of  his  plough-boy  has  more  charms  for  him  than  the 
singing  of  his  daughters.  He  prefers  tlie  green  of  his  cabbages  and  liis  lettuces  to  the 
decorations  of  his  drawing-room,  and  the  brown  mould  to  his  Brussels  carpet. 

It  is  more  than  pi'obable  that  beyond  matters  relating  to  his  own  business,  he  has  few 
strong  convictions,  except  on  one  point.  He  has  vague  notions  as  to  the  advantages  of 
an  aggressive  foreign  policy.    Meetings  of  emperors  interest  him  but  little.     As  long  as  he 

I  sell  his  produce,  aSairs  at  St.  Stephen's  have  no  charms  for  him.     His  soi-e  point  is  the 


School  Board.     Mention  this,  and  it  becomes  at  once  with  hi 

Althougli  he  himself,  from  bis  manner  and  speech,  b  the 
l«»t  argumi-nt  iu  Eav.mi'  oE  whut  \,l-  .:..]uleiiii.s,  nutliiii-  .mh 
indnoB  faim  to  alter  his  opinions. 

He  oan't  see  why  he  should  have  to  pay  to  educate  otln.'r 
peopLo's  children  ;  and  then  in  his  imaginati 
up  a  Wagnerian  picture  of  the  futui-e — a  woful  picture  of 
the  results  of   popular  education  when  his  fields  will  be 
choked  with  weeds,  for  ho  can  get  no  women  to  weed  them  ; 
trhen  his  potatoes  will  be  ruined  for  want  of 
them  ;  when  his  flowers  will  wither  and  fade  with  no 
to  pluck  them. 

He  sees  his  horses  and  plough  abandoned  in  the  fin- 
while  Tom,  the  ploughman,  is  rei'lining  under  a  In 
follow  ng  «  th  \  u  gd  the  f ortuue   of  Aiiue.  w  th  II 

I   vokiug  the  gods  before  T  oj 

Hesuipnsesl      flower  von  en      th  sketch  h     ka   d 
box   n  hand  lo  t    n  the  del      tw        d    gs     t        o  t 

bli    ou.  to  all  else  s..    e  tie  pe  rlj  giej     of  h  'H 
field- 

W I   le   at    1  ome   no  d  n   er   awa  ts    1  m    for    Ma 
servant    has   been  begu  led  fron    I  er  k  t  1  e     to  tr\ 
rhapsody  of   Rub  uste  n    o     forget    1  e     d  t  bs 
bnllante  of  Lhoj 

He  kno    s  th      i     ntaiies  of  tn  u     }.     u  1  1 

1  usineas       He  k   o        to   tbit         amount     f 
improve  a  plant      i     i    h       n  t  pre    ous  caj    1    1  I 

lA  lU  always  reu     u  t!        a    h     t   utel   lajle 
Its  ne  ghbonr       11  de     1   p      tn  tl      f   1   esc    I  | 
1  e  has  n  t  the  po     r  of    [  j  1  1      re  ison    g 

But  to  lea  e  tl  e  te    t         1       u  u 

Chefl    tl 


sMli 


I   t 
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he,  Fortunately,  ig  totally  ignorant,  and  which, 
likewise,  he  is  quite  nnable  to  appreciate. 

For  the  poetry  of  the  pea-saut  lies  in  the 
eye  that  sees.  There  is  an  indefinable  and 
mysterious  chai-m  about  the  picture  by  Millet, 
of  the  French  peasant  drawing  on  his  coat  an 
the  twilight  in  fading  from  the  sky.  Israels  hatt 
invested  the  Dut«h  peasant  with  a  similar  feel- 
ing. But  when  they  open  their  mouths  they 
are  quite  as  prosaic  as  the  English  labourer. 

When  in  tlie  cold,  grey  twilight  of  a 
February  evening,  with  the  silvery  crescent 
moon  just  showing  between  the  long,  grey 
cloud  rifts,  the  only  sound  the  cawing  of  the 
rooks  as  they  seek  their  nests,  when  the 
dark   mould   is   heavy   with   moisture,   and 


In  a  quaint  old  book  published  in  1668. 
and  entitled  A  iPay  to  get  U'ealc/i,  there  art 
several  "  books "  or  chapters  devoted  to 
market-gardening  as  it  existed  at  that  day. 
"The  Gardener,"  the  author  says,  "had  noi 
need  be  an  idle  or  lazie  Lubber.  Weeds  arc 
always  growing,  the  great  mother  of  all 
living  creatures,  the  Earth,  is  full  of  seed  in 
her  bowels,  and  any  stirring  gives  them  heal 
of  Sun,  and  being  laid  neer  day,  they  grow : 
Moles  work  daily  though  not  always  alike ' 
Winter  herbs  at  all  times  will  grow  (except 
in  extreme  frost).  In  winter  your  trees  and 
herbs  would  lie  lightened  of  Snow,  and  yonr 
allies  cleansed  ;  drifts  of  Snow  will  set  Deer, 
Hares,  and  Conies,  and  other  noysome  beasts 


slowly  the  plough  and  steaming  horses  come 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  down  the  last 
furrow ;  although  the  scene  is  laid  only  six 
miles  from  the  heart  of  London,  there  is  an 
impressive  poetry  about  it  of  infinite  charm  ; 
but,  let  not  the  ploughman  call  to  his  hoi-ses, 
for  the  vigour  of  his  English  expletives  would 
frighten  away  the  most  courageous  muse. 
The  poetry,  in  fact,  of  the  English  market- 
gardener's  life  is  to  him  the  prose.  He  looks 
best  to  us  when  at  work  in  the  fields  with 
his  corduroys  tied  at  the  knees,  and  his 
weather-stiined  coat  and  hat,  while  he,  mean- 
while, perhaps,  is  thinking  of  the  Sunday, 
when  in  his  horridly- fitting  broad-cloth  and 
his  most  brilliant  neckerchief,  he  will  take  his 
sweetheart  for  a  walk  and  look  the  love  which 
he  is  unahle  to  tell. 


over  your  walls  and  hedges.  When  Summer 
cloaths  your  borders  with  green  and  speckled 
colours,  vour  Gardener  must  dress  his  hedges, 
and  antick  works,  wat*h  his  bees  and  hive 
them.  Distil  hia  Roses  and  other  Herbs. 
Now  Itegin  Summer  fruits  to  ripen,  anil 
crave  your  hand  to  pull  them.  If  he  have  a 
Garden  (as  he  must  needs)  to  keep,  you  must 
needs  allow  him  good  help,  to  end  his  labours 
which  are  endless,  for  no  one  is  sufiScient  for 
these  things."  This  description  of  the  marketr 
gardener  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
with  his  duties  thus  siunmed  up  in  a  curiously 
concise  manner,  concludes  with  the  rewards 
which  shall  l)e  his,  "  God  shall  Crown  the 
labours  of  his  hands  with  joyfulness,  and 
make  the  cloiids  drop  fatness  upon  your  trees, 
he  will  provoke  your  love,  and  earn  his  wagef^ 


fyam  a  Draietnf  bff  Diwiy  Bai 


and  fees  belonging  to  Ids  place."  The  enii- 
meration  of  the  products  of  a  market  garden 
of  two  centuries  ago  is  but  little  different 
from  that  of  to-day,  although  some  of  the 
most  common  vegetables  are  absent,  amongst 
others  the  potato  and  rhubarb,  and  from 
some  of  the  amusing  descriptions  of  the  uses 
to  which  certain  of  the  vegetables  and  herbs 
are  to  be  put,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they 
were  not  very  common.  Thus  Letlice  is 
described  as  "  usual  in  sallets  and  in  the  pot." 
Of  str.iwberries,  "  the  use  is,  they  will  cool 


my  Housewife  well,  if  they  be  put  in  Wine 
or  cream  with  Sugar."  Auniseed  is  "good 
for  opening  the  pipes."  Burrage  and  Bugloss 
are  two  cordials  "  most  comfortable  for  the 
heart  and  stomack."  Camomile  "is  sweet 
smelling,  qualifying  head-ach." 

la  speaking  of  carnations  or  pinks,  the 
writer  says,  "  July-flowers,  commonly  called 
Gilly-flowers  or  clove  July-flowers  (I  call 
them  so  because  they  flower  in  July)  they 
have  the  name  of  Cloves  of  their  sent.  J 
may  well   call    them   the    King    of   flowers 
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except  the  Kose,  ami  the  best  sm-t  of  them 
are  called  Queen  July-flowers — of  all  flower« 
(save  the  Damask  Hose)  tliey  are  the  most 
pleasant  to  sight  and  smell.  Their  use  k 
much  in  ornament  and  comforting  the  spirits 
by  sense  of  smelling." 

Ill  comparing  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  mai'ket  gardens  and  orchards  pi-efer- 
ence  is  given  to  the  latter,  but  now  a  days 
when  our  inarkets  are  flooded  with  foreign 
fruits  this  would  hardly  be  the  case.  "  It  is 
to  be  gi-anted,"  says  the  author  of  A  Wai/ 
to  get  Wealth,  "  tliat  the  Kitchiug  garden 
doth  yield  rich  gains  by  Berries,  Roots, 
Cabbage,    iic.,  yet  these   are  no  way  com- 


parable to  the  fruit  of 
a  rich  Oithard  :  hut  not- 
withstanding I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  were 
better  for  Entjland  that 
we  had  more  Orchards 
and  Gardens,  and  more 

In  the  way  of  amuse- 
ments the  market  gar- 
dener of  the  past  seems 
to  have  had  a  greater 
variety  than  his  modem 
suecesaor.  For  we  have 
a  long  account  of  such 
sports  as  hawking,  bowl- 
ing, angling,  cock-fight- 
ing,  hunting,  coursing, 
the  long  bow,  and  "  not 
inferior  to  these  sports 
either  for  health  or 
action  are  the  TenJEe  or 
Baloon — the  first  being 
a  pastime  in  close  or  open 
Courts,  striking  a  little 
round  ball  to  and  fro. 
either  with  the  palms  of 
the  hand  or  with  Bac- 
ket." The  market  garden 
labourer  of  to-day  ce^ 
tainly  indulges  in  few 
of  these.  Instead,  he 
will  probably  form  part 
of  the  gallery  audience 
of  some  South  London 
theatre  of  a  Saturday 
night,  or  he  will  have 
an  occasional  game  of 
cricket  on  the  village 
green,  or,  what  is  meet 
likely,  he  will  pass  his 
evenings  or  part  of  them 
in  the  tAp-i-oom  of  bii' 
favourite  Red  Lion  or 
Three  Kings,  with  his 
nan  "  and  his  pot  of  four 
ale ;  playing  dominoes  or  "  shove  halfpenny," 
varying  these  amusements  with  a  "sing-song" 
where  the  strong,  lusty  throats  make  np  in 
force  and  enthusiasm  what  they  lack  in 
skill,  while  for  excitement  in  his  suburban 
home  he  must  rely  upon  Cheap  Jack  or  the 
infrequent  allureraents  of  a  travelling  show, 
for  the  village  fairs  have  become  almost 
things  of  the  past. 

Of  course  he  ia  thoughtless  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  engaged  in  an  industry  of  the 
greatest  importance — -that  of  supplying  those 
great  hives  of  busy  workers  and  drones  with 
^-een  food  and  medicinal  herbs.  This  industry 


clay  pipe  or  "  polici 
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has  been  steadily  incroasiug  since  the  system 
was  first  introduced  into  England  from  Ftau- 
ders.  In  Mitcham  pariah  alone  there  are 
30O  acres  devoted  to  medicine  plants,  such  as 
lavender,  mint,  parsley,  camomile,  liquorice ; 
Ekltboiigh  the  lavender  fields,  for  which  the 
place  ia  renowned,  have  retired  further  south 
to  give  way  to  more  paying  herbs  and 
vegetables. 

Upon  the  market  gardens  are  dependent 
several  other  industries,  one  of  the  most 
important  being  the  manufacture  of  the 
baskets  and  punnets  for  the  carriage  of 
strawberries,  cherries,  sea-kale,  salad  and 
other  produce ;  one  of  those  little  heard  of 
industries  which  require  considerable   inge- 


nuity and  give  employment  to  many  ;  for 
these  thin,  interwoven  strips  of  wood  which 
enclose  and  serve  as  a  means  of  conveyance 
for  the  delicious  berry  or  cQoling  lettuce, 
have  come  from  across  the  seas,  from  the 
forests  of  Russia  or  the  wildernesses  of 
America,  the  American  spruce  being  gene- 
rally preferred  to  the  Russian  fir.  With  these 
laden  with  the  harvests  of  his  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  or  with  great  waggon  loads  of  larger 
produce,  the  market  gardener  starts  from  his 
home  in  the  late  hours  of  the  night,  moving 
slowly  along  the  now  silent  and  deserted 
roads  to  vary  his  otherwise  monotonous  life 
in  the  exciting  bustle  and  confusion  of  the 
great  market  centres. 

Dewey  Bates. 


l/Cl  (,  likt  akomtlt^s  on&.my  spim 
Por  snelhs.r  WeiiTi  \r\t  roofltss  voIolj^jSpi 
rfom  mt  sl-ar-atSLTh  hi  \ki.  shoncy  ont. 


uTntd 


cy  ( 

Scanned  mt  olarK  wasK  ■vJnvt  yii"  no  htarm  Hrt 
xx\i.  burnta 

Dut  Hirou^h  mc  vtil  o|  nldlif' around  mt  Hi£«, 

Ixost  kwtrmg^  sKdpti  clomtoi  In  mt  voicdfss  air, 

-Liikt  Km^  tn-Wiromd  amid,  riiiir  powtn'atcAy- 

^}"<ihj£,(^ruintd  sKrini,*^  htmpU  oam: 
xifiri. 

Uolmin,^  sphiny,  (^Grt-tk  or  Gomic  fd.nt, 

Oint  5ka.l"Krtd  cdsktk  o[  mans  winrftd  orain, 

^^kosi  fligm  kam  ItfF  Hitm  imbfy.diiolart, 

^^ublimt  in  ruin  on  mt  crumtlirtrf  iJain. 

XXIV.  ' 

Crtki  piTiskiol  boditslTAil  mdl' o»\a  oliol  liouyt 
nis  ri5|-kss  Soul.dKiardkis  jacrtd  vow5 
^O  ni>  own  liktn»&_arf&$id  inspttcK  orstontj 
Or£  kt  fortswon  mtm  for  somi  r^rcrspouJt. 


wanoltriTirf  spiril"  in  riiis  strt^  of  tombs, 
1  soug^it  Ur  ytt  who  itill     to  ■fravtl  dooms, 
F?om  hosttl  l<n1b  InostJ  o'et  t+it  wastt , 
Rtr  voTariu  tflt  fif[ul    Ump  illtunu 

i    But  trt  rtit  Jawn  stood  trtmUinJ  af  nl^wi  ^jfe, 
:    Oark  as  tlit  ni^it  I  rtadiid  a  portal  ^rtat, 
:  Ujidt  totkt  komiltss  wind,dt[aad  Atari, 
ffllii  k  ytt  il"  spoke,  of  powtr,4  antiaut  »tatt,        ; 

CJj'pillwJ  Ul  A<^amUis  lao^t^fdir, 
TSlWJn  Zkou^kt  dTIrt  liad  carvtn  i,madt  rare, 
Tls  lift  Ly  lifi.  wds  laid  wim  stent  on  stont, 
Or  flawed  tkroucjh  marUt  wins  tlij  bsims 
xxxii  to  buTi 

Tlnoi  flowtrtJ  aloft  \n  capital  4  frit^t , 
71s  roof  and  wall  kigl  rost  witn  yiars  incnasi 
■^itiial  did  slow  Jtcdyjtllldilddl stain, 
voU>ir  Jimbi< 


Or  likt  a  stjtiy  1 


d  to  si»t. 


kCRfln^C  lights  rrom  windows  dlaxia,  ^  sTTdn^ir 
Or  mindlid  mouratrs  <Iriit  d  nvtl  rounq  _ 
JDcid  dtScoTdi  [rom  &  u/orloLs  dlSorJir  WTu»d_ 
"Xultn  TTiLUic   bfoKj  uboK  mt  dtstrt  boutict. 

yl     jounicun  in  ^kt  Tovccourt   sulUn   sltpt, 

ClJnt  v/inW  tVit  b£5iaf  it",  winol    bi-Jw/spt', 

^nnoi  shorn  ol  ifjs  lajl"  liavis,  wnicK  s'f'rfwicJ  mi 

T_L]ikt  oni  abow  ths  wd^Ir',  olroopid  A  wt[^^. 
••-j^  Xxrxv 

y  IncJ  cif  Hii  tKrtsholoI.on  tht  shaH-trid  st'Air 

in  rdimtnt"  ^ad  oiii  satc  as  doakfol  iVi  core 

Umrs  .Too,  ntr  5is^l^  ikabi  m  vti-nai  cTritn. 

U  n£    linTtl  old  did   '^<^^'^'£  wirfi  Jdrldnai  fair 
4^  xvYv}. 

CXJlao  ,  tkiTx  1  would  I-iav£  cmd,  arf  mou  marwifp? 

x^nol  wny  with  mou.rnlnd  nilal  ddrlandJ  nidb  ? 

ixmy  thus  .T'KouJIi  Kinclr(d,ari  l/our  [itartj  rntWdin'l 

O  ^l"st(1-5  V-ifrd  this  YYlddic  hoUSl    wko  Ktt[o   ■? 


,  TTiarfic  houst.sorair.  5o  disaTrayid,! 
dba,  wl^il^c^lmon  [i«^  \\s  Toanamrfs 
^"aks*,^  laid  ?  ( 
its  trtasLiTt  to  OUlvion  cdSts, 

I  XXXVJlj 

Hna  1  wai  anjwivia  tn  ny  HiOuJh!"  jound  tbniia, 

Jjiki  walling  karp  dvoicc  ^otf£m.t^  htaroL ;  ^ 
Cl]iHi  tar  mhtaljJ£Oh  tiitir  Shtich  I    nuvx^ 


.^ 


oC    no  man  ask    buf  ht  wkodoHi  noTihl 
g,Co  ifana  ciT  <SQ:^i.  ubon  thoudhhs  ^tclcly  bi 

i.  briaks  fne  ^nakss  5£d  ,(S,  tbbs  q  flowi 
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i-uin  ^  R^novahon  moacIos^5il, 
ha^5wt£b  or  JamisK,^  i^s  cKambtrs  [ih 
'  or  toy.  or  wKaT^to  ^utstf  may  bt 


Tor  0'itf  or  joy ,  or  wKaT^to  ^""1^  '"^y  l 
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A  FAMILY  AFFAIR. 


By  HuQH  Conway,  Author  of  "Called  Back." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

UABItV    LEABNS   A   »EW  WOSD. 

AM  informed,  by  those 
who  ought  to  know,  that 
a  credit  balance  at  one's 
bankers  p06:>e8ses  great 
virtues  as  an  elevator  of 
both  morals  and  charac- 
ter. That,  apart  from 
any  sordid  consideration 
•  or  miserly  joy,  it  enables 
a  man  to  face  with  greater 
courage  the  smaller  ills  and  annoyances  of  life, 
renders  him  less  liable  to  many  temptations, 
teaches  him  to  regard  his  fellow- creatures 
with  more  affectionate  eyes,  and  generally  to 
acquiesce  in  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement 
wluch  made  the  world  as  it  is.  If  this  be 
so,  the  universal  desire  to  grow  rich  may 
have  for  its  mainspriug  the  noblest  motives. 
As  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  woman 
holds  money  in  far  greater  reverence  and 
awe  than  a  man  does,  the  possession  of  such 
a,  balance  should  be  to  her  doubly  gratifying 
and  elevating.  With  money  woman  is  a 
power.  It  was  the  weak  concession,  began 
years  ago  for  man's  selfish  ends,  completed 
to-day  for  the  sake  of  justice,  that  a  woman 
has  any  right  t-o  hold  property  at  all,  which 
has  led  up  to  the  demand  for  womanhood 
suffrage. 

Beatrice  had  a  very  large  credit  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  family  bankers,  Messrs. 
Furlong,  Stephens,  Furlong,  S63Tnour,  and 
Furlong,  an  establishment  which  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  and  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  was  commonly  known  as  the 
Blacktown  Old  Bank.  It  was  a  very  large 
balance,  so  large  that  it  annoyed  Horace 
and  Herbert  to  think  of  its  lying  at  the 
bankers.  With  their  praiseworthy  regularity 
the  trustees  had  every  half-year  paid  their 
niece's  income  to  her  account  at  Messrs. 
Furloug's,  and  as  Beatrice  did  not  spend  one- 


fifth  of  it,  the  money  bred  with  its  proverbial 
fecundity. 

Until  their  niece  came  to  stay  with  them 
the  Talberts  had,  without  even  consulting 
her,  invested  aU.  surplus  income  in  good 
dividend — paying  preference  or  debenture 
stocks,  chosen  because  they  only  paid  four 
per  cent — no  well-advised  boiTower  should 
think  of  offering  more  than  four  per  cent. 
Doing  so  creates  mistrust.  During  the  last 
year  Beatrice  had  asked  them  to  let  the 
money  lie  at  the  bank.  So  at  the  bank  it 
was,  as  Horace  said,  not  bearing  a  fraction 
of  interest.    It  vexed  him  to  see  such  waste. 

Only  at  Christmas  he  had  remonstrated  with 
her.  "  You  are  simply  making  our  friends  " 
— several  members  of  the  elongated  firm 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood — "  a  handsome 
yearly  present.  Paying  one  of  their  clerk's 
salaries,  in  fact." 

"  Perhaps  that  was  why  Mr.  Stephens  waa 
so  attentive  to  me  at  dinner  Inst  week,"  said 
Beatrice  placidly. 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  It's  a  mere  nothing  to 
them.  But  why  should  they  have  your 
money  for  nothing  and  lend  it  out  ut  seven 
or  eight  per  cent )  " 

Beatrice  could  give  no  reason.  She  simply 
said  she  wished  it  to  remain  as  it  was  for  a 
while.  Horace  and  Herbert  began  to  wonder 
if  she  had  afoot  any  scheme  for  endowing  a 
hospital,  or  restoring  the  parish  church. 

However,  the  money  lay  idle  and  at  call, 
and  if  Horace's  explanation  of  the  method 
by  which  bankers  make  fortunes  was  correct 
the  page  in  the  red  basil-covered  ledger, 
headed  "  Beatrice  Clauson,"  must  have  been 
a  gratifying  sight  for  the  Messrs.  Furlong 
and  the  rest  of  the  firm. 

Now  among  other  cashiers  at  the  BWk- 
town  Old  Bank  there  was— perhaps  there  is 
now — one  who  shone  forth  pre-eminently,  on 
account  of  his  general  smartness  and  spructs 
ness.  A  young  man  who,  more  fortunata 
than  many,  had  been  thrown  into  the  very 
position   of    life   for  which   be   was, suited. 
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perhaps  made.  Who  counted  gold,  ever  so 
many  coins  at  a  time,  with  the  dazzling 
rapidity  of  a  fly-wheel,  and  the  assuring  infal- 
libility of  a  chronometer.  Who  detected  a 
false  note  or  a  forged  cheque  as  if  by  inspi- 
ration. Who  "  pointed  "  at  the  very  touch 
of  a  bad  half-sovereign  even  as  a  dog  points 
at  game.  A  cashier  worth  his  weight  in 
bullion,  and  well  worthy  of  promotion  which 
let  ns  hope  is  by  now  his. 

One  morning — the  very  morning  which 
Mr.  Hervey  had  appointed  for  his  second 
interview  with  Beatrice — a  few  minutes 
after  the  respectable  liveried  porter  had 
drawn  the  bolts  of  the  outer  doors,  and  so 
proclaimed  that  the  bank  was  ready  for  all 
comers,  a  cheque  for  one  thousand  pounds, 
payable  to  "  self  "  or  "  bearer  "  and  signed 
*^  Beatrice  Clausen "  was  handed  across  the 
broad  mahogany  counter  to  the  spruce  cashier. 
To  him,  not  being  in  county  society,  Beatrice 
Clausen  was  but  a  name,  and  awoke  no 
emotions.  She  might  be  young  or  old, 
beautiful  or  ugly,  so  long  as  her  balance 
covered  the  amount  of  the  cheque.  But  all 
the  same,  being  a  young  man  who  could 
think,  it  struck  him  that  it  was  very  unusual 
for  a  lady  to  send  a  thousand-pound  cheque 
to  be  simply  cashed  across  the  counter.  So 
before  uttering  the  usual  compound  word 
query  "  How*l-you-hav'-it  ? "  our  cashier  gave 
the  presenter  of  the  cheque  a  comprehensive 
but  inoffensive  glance.  All  he  learnt  was 
that  she  was  a  tall  woman  of  an  uncertain 
age,  and  was  dressed  in  black.  There  was 
nothing  to  tell  him  whether  she  was  "  self*' 
or  merely  "  bearer." 

He  leaned  across  the  counter  and  asked 
her  in  the  politest  manner  if  she  was  Miss 
Clauson. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  woman.  As  she 
said  no  more,  matters  came  to  a  deadlock. 
The  cashier  thought  that  the  working  of  the 
machinery  of  banking  needed  readjustment 
on  some  minor  points  such  as  this.  He 
hesitated.  Tmce  the  curious  compound- 
query  trembled  on  his  lips,  twice  he  drew  it 
back.  His  inspiration  that  something  was 
wrong  with  the  cheque  was  not  a  very  strong 
one,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  reputation 
for  shrewdness  was  so  well-established  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  fame  and  applause  which 
might  be  gained,  he  could  afl'ord  to  risk  a 
rag  of  it.  Moreover  seeing  "bearer"  glance 
nervously  at  the  clock  decided  him. 

AakJTig  her  to  wait  one  minute  he  left  his 
post  and  telling  the  clerk  next  him  to  keep 
his  eye  on  the  woman,  dived  through  the 
glazed  door  at  the  back  of  the  Bank  through 
which  such  of  the  partners  as  chose   could 


see  that  their  money-making  machine  was 
going  properly.  He  showed  the  cheque  and 
told  his  tale. 

An  alarm  like  this  is  contagious.  Make 
an  indentation  with  your  teeth  on  a  sovereign 
— pass  it,  and  if  you  could  see  that  sovereign 
in  two  days*  time  you  would  see  it  bitten 
almost  out  of  recognition.  A  coin  must  be 
above  suspicion.  Once  libelled  it  is  lost  and 
doomed  to  the  melting-pot. 

The  signature  on  the  cheque  was  compared 
with  Miss  Clausen's  standard  signature,  and 
of  course  now  that  alarm  was  raised  did  not 
seem  quite  right.  The  cashier's  breast  swelled. 
The  partners  were  smiling  approvingly. 

The  young  man  returned  to  his  post.  "  It 
is  a  rule  of  the  Bank,"  he  said,  "  when  cash- 
ing a  lai*ge  cheque  like  this  for  a  stranger, 
to  ask  for  a  reference."  As  he  spoke  he 
fixed  his  eagle  eye  upon  the  woman. 

She  looked  very  nervous,  glanced  towards 
the  door,  and  for  a  second  or  two  did  not 
answer.  For  that  second  or  two  the  cashier 
was  a  proud  young  man.  He  saw  the  signs 
of  guilt.  He  had  saved  the  Bank  a  thousand 
pounds.  He  was  going  to  punish  the  guilty. 
His  own  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  firm  would 
spring  to  a  higher  premium.    Happy  cashier ! 

But  the  supposed  culprit  spoke.  "  I  did  not 
understand  that,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps  you  had 
better  step  out  and  speak  to  Miss  Clauson." 

This  was  a  terrible  shock ;  but  there  was 
yet  hope.  The  Miss  Clauson  outside  might 
be  a  confederate.  As  Beatrice  had  never 
been  inside  the  Bank,  the  cashier  could  not 
be  expected  to  identify  her.  He  reported 
progress  to  his  chiefs  and  was  vexed  to  see 
the  approving  smile  fade  from  their  faces. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Stephens,  a  grey-haired  old 
gentleman  of  fine  banking  presence;  cour- 
teous; typical  of  the  old  school;  Tory  to 
the  backbone,  as  all  bankers  ought  to  be,  put 
on  his  hat  and  sauntered  out  of  the  Bank 
door.  Sure  enough  in  a  four-wheeled  cab  sat 
Beatrice  and  her  golden-haired  boy.  Mr. 
Stephens  with  the  deceit  sanctioned  by 
commerce,  if  not  by  Christianity,  seemed 
surprised  and  overjoyed  to  see  Miss  Clauson. 

He  complimented  her  on  her  good  looks — 
old  gentlemen  of  his  type  make  a  point  of 
complimenting  every  young  lady.  .He  asked 
after  his  excellent  friends  and  neighbours. 
He  remarked  that  the  days  would  soon  begin 
to  lengthen.  He  patted  the  little  boy  on  his 
head,  wished  Miss  Clauson  good-day,  and 
sauntered  back  into  the  bank.  He  did  not 
speak  to  the  cashier,  but  no  doubt  a  sign  or 
a  token  passed  between  them,  for  without 
more  ado  the  young  man  asked  Mrs^  MDler 
"  How*l-you-hav*-it  ? " 
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For  once  in  the  annals  of  banking,  that 
simple  phrase  conveyed  deep  emotion.  Much 
seemed  to  have  slipped  away  from  the  speaker 
when  he  saw  his  chief's  masonic  sign. 

Mrs.  Miller  would  have  five  hundred  in 
gold,  and  five  Bank  of  England  notes  for 
one  hundred  pounds  each.  The  money  was 
counted  out,  but  the  operation  lacked  the 
cashier's  usual  spring  and  vivacity.  Mrs. 
Miller  buttoned  the  notes  inside  her  dress. 
The  bag  of  gold  she  placed  in  her  pocket 
where  with  every  movement  it  bumped  heavily 
but  reassuringly  against  her  leg,  and  in  dumb 
but  painful  show  proclaimed  that  it  was  safe. 
Then  she  rejoined  her  mistress,  and  the  cab 
carried  them  to  Blacktown  railway-station. 

They  booked  to  Paddington.  As  they 
wanted  no  companions  they  entered  a  ladies' 
carriage.  Every  traveller  knows  that  solitude 
is  most  often  found  in  those  compartments 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  fair  sex.  This 
is  a  delicate  compliment  to  man,  but  not, 
perhaps,  fully  appreciated  by  such  men  who, 
after  eying  vacant  seats  enviously,  have  to 
enter  a  carriage  moi*e  than  three  parts  fuU 
of  people. 

The  train  started.  For  a  while  Beatrice 
sat  as  one  in  a  reverie.  Mrs.  Miller  who  held 
the  boy  watched  her  face.  Beatrice  sighed, 
looked  up  and  met  her  companion's  gaze. 

"He  will  follow  us,"  she  said.  She 
trembled  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,  if  he  can  find  us.  Poor  dear !  if 
he  can  do  so  he'll  hunt  you  to  death.  "We'll 
go  where  he  can't  find  us.  There  we'll  wait 
until  he  can  trouble  you  no  more,  my  sweet." 

"  Ah,  when  will  that  be  ? "  sighed  Beatrice., 

"When  he  is  struck  down.  When  my 
prayers  are  answered.  When  you  look  on 
his  dead  face,  and  know  that  you  are  free  ! " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  How  can  you  dare  to 
pray  for  a  man's  death  ?  Even  I,  whom  he 
has  so  niTonged,  could  not  force  my  lips  to 
form  that  prayer." 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  my  dear  !  that  is  differ- 
ent. You  would  be  praying  for  yourself. 
God  would  not  listen ;  but  I  pray  only  for 
you,  and  He  will." 

**  Sarah,  be  silent,"  said  Beatrice.  She 
had  always  set  her  face  stenily  against  her 
maid's  religious  flights.  But  Mrs.  Miller's 
excitement  had  by  now  reached  a  pitch  which 
resisted  even  Beatrice's  commands. 

"  See  !  "  she  said  in  thrilling  tones,  which 
made  even  the  child  open  his  eyes  in  wonder- 
ment, "  last  night  a  sign  came  to  me,  a 
dream.  I  looked  down  from  somewhere,  and 
saw  myself  as  I  must  be,  as  it  was  fixed  I 
should  be  before  the  world  began,  where  the 
worm  dieth  not " 


"  My  poor  Sarah,  be  calm." 

"  Where  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  I  saw 
myself,  and  I  saw  him.  He  was  close  at 
hand.  Oh,  God  means  to  strike,  and  soon, 
very  soon." 

Her  voice  had  such  intensity,  her  eyes 
such  a  wild  look  in  them,  that  little  Harry, 
who  had  watched  her  in  that  spell-bound 
manner  common  to  reflective  children,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  something  was  wrong,, 
and  set  up  a  lusty  roar. 

"  See,"  said  Beatrice,  reproachfully,  "  you 
have  frightened  the  boy." 

The  woman  grew  calm  at  once.  The  blaza 
of  fanaticism  faded  from  her  face,  and  she 
was  once  more  the  attentive  nurse  and 
faithful  servant.  The  train  hurried  them, 
onwards  on  their  flight. 

Flight!  Yes,  it  was  flight!  Hervey's 
threat  had  struck  home.  It  had  carried 
conviction.  Beatrice  never  doubted  his  as- 
sertion that  although  it  might  be  impossible 
for  him  to  force  her  to  come  to  his  side,  he- 
could  legally  take  the  boy  from  her.  She 
determined  to  fly,  leave  no  trace,  hide  for  a 
while,  and  let  the  man  in  her  absence  do  his 
worst.  If  he  told  her  friends  the  tale  of  the 
maiTiage  it  would  at  least  save  her  from  the 
pain  of  so  doing.  She  had  not  yet  settled 
whither  to  go,  but  she  meant  to-night  to  be 
out  of  England. 

The  little  boy,  as  was  usual  when  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  had  attracted  much  atten- 
tion whilst  they  waited  on  the  Blacktown 
platform.  So  great  is  the  interest  excited 
by  such  a  perfect  specimen  of  childhood  that 
every  woman  and  not  a  few  men  turned  and 
looked  after  him.  At  the  first  stoppage  a 
lady  who  saw  him  through  the  window 
actually  fetched  her  husband  out  of  the 
refreshment  room  to  look  at  his  golden  hair. 
She  was  but  a  young  wife,  or  she  might 
have  known  better.  Pleasing  as  such  admi- 
ration must  have  been  to  Beatrice,  it  seemed 
to  trouble  Mrs.  Miller.  As  the  train  re- 
sumed its  course  she  turned  to  Beatrice.  "  It 
must  be  done,  my  dear.     It  must  be  done." 

Beatrice,  who  now  had  the  boy,  hugged 
him  tightly.  "  I  won't — I  can't  do  it,"  she 
said. 

."  We  shall  be  traced  all  over  the  world  by 
it,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Miller,  sadly. 

"Oh,  Sarah  !  It  is  too  cruel — too  cruel  I 
See,  let  us  twist  it  up  and  hide  it." 

Therewith  she  twisted  up  Harry's  sunny 
locks,  turned  them  over  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  fastened  them  with  a  hair-pin. 
His  cap  was  replaced,  and  very  comical  the 
boy  looked  with  his  hair  growing  upwards. 

And  very  pretty  he  looked  when  a  minute 
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afterwards,  thinking  this  was  a  new  sort  of 
game  he  shook  off  his  cap,  shook  oat  the 
knot,  and,  presto !  down  fell  the  glowing 
cloud  again. 

It  was  tucked  up  again.  It  was  shaken 
out  again — and  again  and  again.  It  was 
fine  sport  for  the  baby,  but  Beatrice  began 
to  glance  timidly  at  her  maid,  who  shook 
her  head  ominously.  "  We  shall  be  followed 
everywhere,"  she  said.     Beatrice  sighed. 

"  He'll  be  a  big  boy  in  no  time,  my  pretty," 
said  Sarah,  **  then  it  must  come  ofiE.  Don't 
run  the  risk  now.  There's  not  such  hair  in 
the  three  kingdoms." 

Strange  that,  a  woman  who  believed  so 
implicitly  in  destiny,  Mrs.  Miller  should  be 
in  her  calm  moments  so  calculating  and  fore- 
seeing. 

Beatrice  kissed  the  soft  cloud,  and  said 
that  was  why  it  was  such  a  sin.  Sarah, 
without  a  word,  drew  out  a  newspaper  and 
a  large  pair  of  bright  scissors.  Beatrice 
turned  away  to  hide  her  tears. 

Sarah  cut  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  news- 
paper— a.  hole  just  big  enough  for  the  boy  to 
put  his  head  through.  He  did  so,  and  thought 
it  great  fun.  His  blue  eyes  danced  with 
delight.  ''  Hold  the  corners,  miss,"  said 
Sarah.  Beatrice  with  averted  eyes  took  up 
two  of  them  in  her  trembling  hands.  The 
cruel  work  began. 

Ruthless  as  the  shears  of  Atropos,  Sarah 
plied  her  bright  blades,  and  the  boy's  glit- 
lering  locks  fell  in  soft  masses  on  the  out- 
spread Standard,  Never  before  had  the 
columns  of  that  influential  journal  gleamed 
so  brightly.  Clip,  clip,  clip,  went  the 
scissors,  every  clip  seeming  to  cut  Beatrice's 
heart.  In  five  minutes  the  work  was  roughly 
done,  and  the  glory  of  Harry's  hair  gone  for 
ever. 

Beatrice  positively  sobbed.  She  gathered 
up  every  thread  of  gold,  kissed  and  wept 
over  the  wreck,  then  put  it  away  to  be 
treasured  up.  She  clasped  her  disfigured 
darling  to  her  breast. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  little  boy  !  "  she  cried.  "  My 
little  shorn  lamb !  Oh,  it  was  cruel,  too 
cruel !  A  cruel,  wicked  mother  I  am  to  you, 
my  pet."  She  hugged  the  boy,  and  bewailed 
the  loss  of  his  curls — a  loss  which  the  late 
proprietor  appeared  to  view  with  intense 
satisfaction.  He  was  experiencing  a  new 
sensation,  and  at  every  age  a  new  sensation 
is  a  matter  of  great  interest. 

Presentlv  something  seemed  to  stir  Bea- 
trice  into  great  animation.  "  Mother  !  "  she 
said,  "  Mother  !  Listen,  my  pet,  say  after 
me,  mother. " 

He  smiled   his  little  smile,  pursed  up  his 


lips,  and  made,  for  the  first  attempt,  a  very 
fair  imitation  of  the  word.  The  tears 
streamed  down  Beatrice's  cheeks.  She  kissed 
the  boy  passionately.  **  Say  it  again — say 
it  always,"  she  cried,  **  mother,  mother, 
mother." 

The  little  autocrat,  being  in  high  good 
temper,  consented  to  humour  her,  and  all 
the  way  to  London  Beatrice  taught  her  boy 
the  new  word,  even  made  him  dimly  compre- 
hend that  it  was  in  future  to  be  the  title  of 
the  person  whom  his  lisping  tongue  had 
until  now  only  given  the  name  of  Bee-Bee, 
or  some  such  infantile  rendering  of  the  style 
by  which  he  heard  her  addressed. 

The  comfort  which  his  readiness  to  catch 
up  the  new  word  brought  to  Beatrice's  heart 
almost  compensated  for  the  regret  she  felt  at 
the  ruthless  deed  which  had  been  done  by 
the  scissors. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


PAINFUL   DUTIES. 


After  the  two  great  crimes  of  "  removing 
the  landmarks  of  the  constitution  to  pander 
to  the  masses,"  and  not  wiping  one's  shoes — 
the  one  an  imperial,  the  other  a  domestic  sin, 
yet  equally  grave — unpunctuality  at  table 
was  the  most  heinous  offence  in  the  eyes 
of  Horace  and  Herbert.  Without  being 
exactly  gourmands  they  h'ked  their  food 
cooked  to  a  turn.  Most  bachelors  who  have 
turned  forty  exhibit  the  same  liking.  The 
Talberts  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about 
their  cuisine,  and  expected  to  be  rewarded 
by  finding  everything,  from  the  salt  to  the 
salmon,  as  it  should  be.  Such  a  matter  as  a 
hard-hearted  potato  was  all  but  unknown  at 
their  table  and  would  have  formed  the  subject 
for  a  court  of  inquiry,  and,  if  needed,  a 
revision  of  kitchen  utensils. 

At  their  refined  dinner  parties  it  was 
understood  that  after  a  certain  time  of  grace 
no  one  was  to  be  waited  for.  It  was  their 
theory  that  keeping  several  guests  waiting 
for  one  laggard  was  a  breach  of  politeness. 
There  were  unkind  people  who  said  that  the 
brothers  would  break  this  rule  for  a  lord. 
They  wronged  oui'  friends.  They  would  have 
waited  for  no  one  under  the  rank  of  a  duke  or 
at  least  a  marquis. 

So  that  when  Whittaker  having  struck  the 
resonant  gong  and  so  proclaimed  that  lunch 
was  ready,  ten  minutes  passed  by  without 
Beatrice's  responding  to  its  hospitable  sum- 
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mons,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Horace  and 
Herbert  began  to  look  grave.  The  soup  was 
on  the  table ;  Whittaker  was  waiting  his 
master's  commands.  He,  who  from  long 
association,  felt  the  situation  as  much  as  they 
did  looked  absolutely  sympathetic.  Although 
he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  her  stone  deaf 
he  ventured  to  suggest  that  Miss  Clauson 
had  not  heard  the  gong. 

The  beauty  of  the  Talberts  character  was 
that  politeness  invariably  triumphed  over 
principle.  Punctuality  was  here  the  prin- 
ciple ;  it  was  outraged  yet  forced  for  a  while 
to  submit.  Horace  forbade  a  repeated  sum- 
mons, and  they  actually  waited  another  five 
minutes  before  they  sent  Whittaker  to  inquire 
for  Miss  Clauson.  Wliittaker  reported  that 
Miss  Clauson,  the  nurse,  and  the  little  boy 
had  gone  out  immediately  after  breakfast 
and  had  not  yet  returned. 

"  Then  the  nursery  dinner  will  be  spoiled 
too,"  said  Horace  sadly,  as  he  seated  himself 
and  ladled  out  the  soup.  Horace  with  his 
kind  heart  felt  for  any  one  who  was  doomed 
to  suffer  from  a  spoiled  dinner. 

After  a  solemn  lunch  the  brothers  waited 
for  a  while  in  the  dining-room.  They  expected 
every  moment  that  Beatrice  would  appear. 
They  did  not  of  course  mean  to  scold  her, 
but  were  prepared  to  say  a  few  words  of 
mild  remonstrance ;  to  show  her,  in  fact,  how 
the  bad  example  of  unpunctuality  must  de- 
moralise an  establishment. 

But  as  Beatrice  did  not  appear  the  well- 
meant  little  lecture  they  were  tacitly  preparing 
turned  into  open  expressions  of  wonder  as  to 
why  her  morning  ramble  should  be  so  pro- 
tracted. Perhaps  she  had  gone  somewhere 
to  lunch.  Perhaps  something  had  happened. 
Just  as  they  had  reached  this  last  stage  of 
supposition,  Whittaker  brought  in  a  telegram. 
It  was  from  Beatrice  and  sent  from  Oxford 
Circus.  We  are  in  London — it  ran — do  not 
be  uneasy  ;  will  write  to-night. 

They  were  greatly  surprised,  and  marvelled 
on  what  errand  could  she  have  gone  to 
London?  No  doubt  it  was  all  right.  She 
had  most  likely  gone  to  her  father's.  Perhaps 
Sir  Maingay  was  ill.  Beatrice  might  have 
intercepted  a  telegram  and  impulsively 
started  off  at  once.     But  why  take  the  child 

and  the  nurse  ?     Why There,  they  were 

unable  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  matter  so 
oould  only  wait  for  the  morning's  post. 

"  Beatrice  might  have  been  more  explicit," 
said  Horace,  looking  at  the  telegram  once  more. 

"  Yes,"  said  Herbert,  "  she  had  nine  words 
to  spare." 

**  Telegrams  are  one  of  the  pests  of  modem 
life,"  continued  Horace.     "  People  dash  off 


these  ill-worded,  unpunctuated  phrases  instead 
of  a  proper  letter.  No  one  can  write  a 
decent  letter  now." 

Horace  who  had  the  gift  of  writing  pecu- 
liarly well-constructed  and  elegant,  if  rather 
too  lengthy  epistles,  felt  keenly  on  the 
tendency  of  the  age  to  conduct  its  corre- 
spondence by  means  of  short,  snapping 
sentences  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Mordle's 
style  of  talking. 

*'  I  hope  she  will  be  back  soon,"  said 
Herbert.  "  Frank  comes  to  us  the  day  aft«r 
to-morrow." 

"  He  is  in  good  health  now,  isn't  he  t " 

"  Splendid,  I  believe." 

"  Then  I  think  we  can  give  him  the  '58 
this  time — the  '47  is  growing  low." 

This  was  not  meanness.  It  was  but  the 
caution  a  wise  man  exercises  over  his  cellar. 
Besides,  who  could  complain  of  the  dehcate 
graduation  f  1858  is  a  fine  wine,  many  prefer 
it  to  1847. 

Beatrice's  promised  letter  came  in  the 
morning.  Horace  read  it  first.  His  face 
was  a  perfect  blank.  He  read  it  again  before 
he  handed  it  to  the  anxious  Herbert,  who, 
although  he  saw  from  his  brother's  face  that 
something  strange  had  happened,  was  for 
once  unable  to  make  the  slightest  guess  at 
the  truth.      Here  is  Beatrice's  letter  : — 

"  My  very  dear  uncles, — I  should  be  un- 
grateful for  the  kindness  you  have  shown 
me  if  I  left  you  in  any  anxiety  a  moment 
longer  than  1  could  help.  I  sent  you  a 
telegram  yesterday  afternoon  to  show  you 
that  no  evil  had  befallen  me. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  to  you.  I 
can  at  present  offer  no  excuse  for  what  I  am 
about  to  do.  I  can  give  no  explanation. 
When  I  came  to  Hazlewood  House  I  hoped 
to  be  able  to  make  it  my  home  for  so  long  as 
you  would  keep  me.  Now,  I  find,  I  am 
forced  to  leave  you  and  make  a  home  of  my 
own.  Moreover,  I  am  forced  for  a  while  at 
least  to  keep  silence  as  to  where  that  home 
may  be.  At  this  moment  I  have  not  even 
determined.  It  will,  however,  be  out  of 
England.  I  cannot  even  tell  you  why  this 
must  be  so.      Will  you  ever  forgive  me  ? 

**  Please  do  not  fear  on  my  account.  I  am 
growing  old  and  can  well  take  care  of  myself ; 
besides  Mrs.  Miller  will  be  with  me,  also 
Harry,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  dull. 

"  If  I  cannot  promise  to  tell  you  where  I 
am,  I  will  at  least  let  you  hear  from  me  now 
and  then.  Please,  oh,  please,  do  not  try  and 
trace  me,  but  do  endeavour  to  think  londly 
of  your  loving  but  unhappy  niece,  Beatrice." 

"What  does  it  mean,  Herbert  1"  said 
Horace  in  sepulchral  tones. 
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"  What  can  it  mean  1  *'  echoed  Herbert. 

They  sat  staring  at  one  another  and  feeling 
that  such  an  unlooked-for  catastrophe  had 
never  before  happened  since  the  world  began 
to  be  peopled  bj  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Their 
niece,  the  feminine  counterpart  of  themselves ; 
the  embodiment,  to  their  minds,  of  all  that  a 
well-bred,  well-bom  woman  should  be,  to  be 
guilty  of  such  an  escapade.  It  was  awful, 
perfectly  awful ! 

They  read  the  letter  again  and  again, 
discussed  the  meaning  of  sentences,  even  of 
words;  but  this  analysing  process  helped 
them  nothing.  So  they  turned  to  reconsider 
in  a  new  light  Beatrice  herself  as  they  knew 
her  or  fancied  they  knew  her. 

Although  neither  of  the  Talberts  had  ever 
felt  the  tender  passion  it  was  thought  by 
many  that  if  either  were  attacked,  Herbert 
would  be  the  victim.  A  widow  anxious  to 
reenter  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  would 
have  directed  her  attention  to  the  younger 
man  as  being  of  a  more  malleable  material 
than  the  elder.  There  was,  indeed,  a  vague 
tradition  floating  about  that  Herbert  had 
once  upon  a  time  looked  rather  tenderly  upon 
some  young  lady,  and  that  had  not  Horace 
with  praiseworthy  selfishness  promptly  inter- 
fered and  nipped  the  affair  in  the  bud,  he, 
Horace,  might  now  be  Hving  in  solitude  with 
all  the  cares  of  Hazlewood  House  on  his 
shoulders.  So  it  was  Herbert  who  first 
approached  the  puzzle  from  the  romantic  side. 

^  You  don't  think,''  he  said, ''  that  Beatrice 
could  have  any — any  unfortunate  attach- 
ment of  which  we  should  have  disapproved?" 

^*  How  could  such  a  thing  be  possible  ?  " 

^  We  thought  such  a  thing  as  her  leaving 
us  like  this  an  impossibility." 

This  argument  impressed  Horace.  He 
thought  the  matter  cai-efully  over.  **No,'* 
he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  judge  giving  a 
decision,  ''it  is  impossible.  She  has  given 
no  tugns  of  such  a  thing.  She  has  seemed 
quite  happy  and  contented.  Her  appetite 
has,  I  thmk,  been  very  good." 

"  Yes,  very  good,"  said  Herbert. 

''Besides,  who  could  there  be)  She  is 
also  her  own  mistress,  and  if  she  wished  to 
marry  we  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  She 
is  quite  capable  of  having  her  own  way. 
Witness  her  leaving  all  that  money  idle." 

Horace  had  never  got  over  that  present  of 
seven  per  cent,  to  the  bankers. 

Herbert,  in  obedience  to  his  brother's 
views,  dismissed  the  unfortunate  attachment 
theory  and  began  to  look  for  another.  "I 
wonder,"  he  said  sadly,  and  after  a  long 
pause,  "  I  wonder  if  we  have  misunderstood 
Beatrice's  character  f " 


"  I  am  almost  afraid  it  is  so,"  said  Horace. 

"  She  seemed  so  quiet  and  contented," 
sighed  Herbert.  "True  that  affair  about 
those  people  and  the  boy  upset  her." 

"  Now,"  said  Horace,  "  I  believe  you  are 
getting  nearer  the  mark.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  any  fear  that  the  child  would  be  taken 
from  her  induced  her  to  make  this  foolish 
flight — I  can  call  it  nothing  else  1 " 

Herbert  objected  in  his  turn.  Beatrice 
had  been  so  certain  that  the  claim  would 
come  to  nothing,  and  events  had  proved  her 
sagacity.  So  they  talked  and  talked,  sug- 
gested and  reasoned,  but  never  got  near  the 
truth.  They  could  not  even  frame  a  theory. 
Nothing  in  this  world  is  more  annoying  than 
to  be  without  a  theory. 

At  last  Horace  rose.  "  Something  must 
be  done,"  he  said  decisively. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Herbert  inquiringly. 

"  We  are,  it  appears  to  me,  placed  in  a 
most  unfortunate  position.  This  mysterious 
flight  involves  the  most  grievous  conse- 
quences. We  must  do  something  which  I 
feel  sure  will  be  repugnant  to  both  of  us." 

"You  will  not  employ  any  one  to  trace 
herl" 

"  Certainly  not.  She  is  her  own  mistress, 
and  can  go  where  she  chooses.  I  am  think- 
ing more  about  ourselves.  Life  will  become 
intolerable  if  the  matter  gets  bruited 
abi-oad." 

"  How  can  we  help  it  ]  All  the  household 
knows  that  Beatrice  has  gone,  and  gone  with- 
out any  luggage." 

"  That,"  said  Horace,  with  mild  triumph, 
"  I  have  thought  out."  He  rang  the  bell, 
and  asked  for  the  parlour-maid. 

"Jane,"  he  said,  "Miss  Clauson  has  been 
called  to  London.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  get  such  things  packed  in  her  trunks  as 
she  is  likely  to  want  for  a  lengthy  visit ;  also 
pack  the  nurse's  box  and  the  child's  things." 

Jane  curtseyed,  and  withdrew.  Presently 
she  returned  and  asked  how  many  dresses 
she  had  better  pack ) 

"  Two  morning  and  four  evening  dresses," 
said  Horace,  promptly.  Herbert  admired 
his  brother's  great  mind,  which  rose  so  equal 
to  the  occasion. 

Then  Jane  wanted  to  know  which  dresses. 
The  two  new  ones,  of  course.  Then  what  1 
The  black  silk,  the  black  lace,  the  high  body 
with  jet  trimmings,  the  brocade  upper  skirt, 
or  what  f  For  the  moment  even  Horace  was 
at  fault.     He  soon  recovered. 

"  We  will  come  and  assist  you,"  he  said. 

So  they  went  to  Beatrice's  room,  and  with 
eye-glasses  fixed  stood  one  on  each  side  of  the 
trunk  and  superintended  the  packing.  Much 
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as  they  delighted  in  odd  jobs  of  this  kind,  to- 
day they  felt  no  pleasure.  They  scarcely 
dared  to  glance  at  each  other.  They  felt 
ashamed,  as  all  honourable  men  do,  who  by 
irresistible  stress  of  circumstances  are  com- 
pelled to  act  a  lie.  The  packing  was  completed. 
Jane  was  sent  to  see  to  Mrs.  Miller's  and  the 
boy's  things.  The  selection  of  these  our 
friends  did  not  superintend.  The  boxes  were 
brought  down,  placed  in  the  wagonette,  and 
Horace  and  Herbert  drove  away  with  them. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  skilfully 
managed.  Even  Whittaker  was  completely 
deceived. 

They  took  the  boxes,  and  warehoused  them 
in  Blacktown.  "  You  see,"  said  Horace,  as 
he  turned  the  horses'  heads  homewards, 
''  Beatrice  lias  gone  to  London.  She  means 
to  make  a  lengthy  stay.  She  mxiat  want  her 
things.     Any  woman  would." 

"  Every  word  you  spoke  was  the  exact 
truth,"  said  Herbert,  consolingly. 

But  they  were  horribly  upset ;  so  upset 
that  they  forgot  all  about  Frank's  impending 
visit,  or  forgot  about  it  until  the  next 
morning,  when  they  found  it  was  too  late 
to  telegi-aph. 

Frank,  with  "  hope  et^raal "  growing  like 
an  eucalyptus,  came  down  as  he  had  fore- 
warned his  friends,  by  the  morning  train. 
He  was  rather  sui*prised  at  not  seeing  his 
two  tall  cousins  on  the  platform,  or  any 
signs  of  the  wagonette  outside  the  station. 
He  secured  a  hansom,  and  drove  straight  to 
Hazlewood  House. 

Whittaker  opened  the  door.  "  All  well, 
Whittaker  •?"  asked  Carruthers  cheerily.  He 
did  not  hear  the  servant's  reply,  for  at  that 
moment  Horace  and  Herbert  appeared  and 
shook  hands  heartily.  They  took  him  into 
the  dining-room,  and  once  more  the  three 
men  shook  hands. 

"  Well,  how  are  you  both  ]  "  asked  Frank. 
They  told  him  they  were  quite  well,  but,  all 
the  same,  Frank  knew  by  their  solemn  faces 
that  something  had  gone  wrong.  He  won- 
dered what  the  cook  had  been  up  to. 

"And  Miss  Clauson?  Beatrice  1"  he  con- 
tinued with  an  assumption  of  carelessness, 
but  longing  for  the  door  to  open  and  admit 
her.     The  Talberts  exchanged  sad  glances. 

"  Beatrice,"  said  Horace,  "  is — not  here." 

His  voice  was  so  solemn  that  Frank's 
blood  ran  cold.  Horace  was  not  addicted  to 
the  use  of  canting  colloquisms,  but  the  words 
were  spoken  in  such  a  way  that  Frank 
believed  "  not  here "  must  ine\'itably  be 
followed  by  "  but  gone  above."  He  was 
immensely  relieved  when  the  speaker  stopped 
short. 


"Not  here,"  he  said.  "Gone  out,  you 
mean.     My  greetings  must  wait." 

The  brothers'  eyes  sought  counsel  of  one 
another.  "  Beatrice  went  to  London  yester- 
day," said  Horace.  Frank  seemed  mach 
astonished. 

"  To  London  !    She  left  London  onlv  a  few 

ft 

days  ago.  Is  she  gone  back  to  her  father's  %  " 
He  was  already  framing  excuses  for  leaving 
Hazlewood  House  and  returning  to  town. 
An  ominous  silence  followed  his  question. 
"  What  is  the  matter)  Is  anything  wrong  1 " 
he  asked  in  great  agitation. 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  said  Horace,  "  some- 
thing strange  has  happened,  but  it  is  so 
strictly  a  family  afPair  that  we  are  consider- 
ing whether  we  ought  to  mention  it  to  you. 
Not  but  what  your  advice  might  be  of  service 
to  us." 

Frank  grew  seriously  alarmed.  "But  I 
am  one  of  the  family,"  he  said  hastily.  The 
Talberts  shook  their  heads  doubtfully.  They 
were  not  sure  about  it.  The  family  consisted 
of  two,  or,  counting  in  Beatrice,  three  at  the 
outside. 

"  I  have  another  right  to  know,  a  stronger 
right  still,"  said  Carruthers,  who  was  on 
thorns  of  suspense.  "There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  make  a  secret  of  it.  I  have 
loved  Beatrice  since  the  day  we  met.  My  one 
hope  is  to  make  her  my  wife.  I  claim  the 
right  to  know  anything  that  concerns  her." 

The  astonishment  depicted  on  the  brothers* 
faces  spoke  volumes  in  favour  of  their  trustful 
natures  or  Frank's  circumspect  lovemaking. 
"  Good  heavens,  Frank ! "  ejaculated  Horace. 

"  Yes ;  I  asked  her  to  marry  me  before  I 
left  here  last  autumn.  She  refused ;  I  was 
now  going  to  repeat  my  offer." 

"  She  refused  you  I  "  asked  Horace. 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  sadly.  "  But  what  is 
the  matter  ?     For  Heaven's  sake  tell  me." 

"  Herbert,"  said  Horace,  "  I  believe  this 
gives  us  the  clue  to  the  mystery."  Herbert 
nodded. 

"  What  clue  1  What  mystery  ?  My  good 
fellows,  don't  you  see  you  are  driving  me 
mad?"  said  Carruthers. 

"  Beatrice  left  us  yesterday.  This  morning 
we  received  this  letter."  The  letter  was 
handed  to  Frank,  and  whilst  he  read  it  the 
brothers  drew  aside  and  talked  in  whispers. 
Frank's  astonishment  need  not  l>e  described. 
Like  his  cousins,  he  could  only  ejaculate. 
"What  does  it  mean?" 

Horace  and  Herbert  came  forward.  Her- 
bert spoke.  As  the  romantic  side  of  the 
question  had  again  turned  up,  it  was  felt 
right  for  him  to  be  spokesman.  "  Frank," 
he  said,  I'we  do  not  wish  to  misjudge  you» 
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but  the  fact  of  Beatrice's  having  refused  you, 
and  of  your  coming  down  to  renew  the  offer, 
makes  us  think  that  she  must  have  fled  to 
avoid  you.  We  know  little  about  such  matters 
ourselves,  but  we  have  heard  of  young  girls 
flying  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  distasteful — 
ahem,  what  shall  I  say  ? — " 

"  Persecution,"  put  in  Horace. 

"  No,  the  word  is  too  strong — distasteful 
advances,  Frank.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
entirely  between  yourself  and  your  con- 
science." 

As  the  oration  proceeded  Frank  stared 
from  one  to  the  other.  Then  he  burst  into 
a  short  peal  of  laughter.  In  spite  of  his 
anxiety  about  Beatrice,  the  situation  over- 
powered him. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,  Frank," 
said  Horace. 

*'  There  is  madness,  sheer  madness  in  the 
air,  my  good  men,"  said  Carruthers.  "  Do  I 
look  like  a  man  who  would  subject  a  woman 
to  distasteful  persecution  t  Hang  it !  I  am 
prouder  than  you  are.  I  had  Beatrice's 
permission  to  come.  Perhaps  you  may  know 
that  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  travel 
down  together  ? " 

They  remembered  that  Beatrice  had  told 
them  this  and  at  once  saw  the  folly  of  their 
new  theory.  They  apologised  humbly  to 
Frank.  No  men  in  this  world  could  apologise 
more  gracefully  than  our  friends.  Then  they 
talked  the  whole  matter  over  again,  without 
any  result.  Frank  did  not  say  much.  He 
wanted  solitude  and  quiet  thought.  By  and 
by  the  wagonette  came  round  to  the  door. 

"  You  must  excuse  our  not  having  sent  to 
meet  you,"  said  Horace.  "  The  truth  is  the 
roads  are  dirty  and  we  could  not  have  had 
the  wagonette  cleaned  in  time  to  take  us 
out." 

"  Where  are  you  going ;  for  a  drive  1 " 

"  We  are  going  to  make  a  round  of  calls." 

Frank  marvelled,  and  thought  that  under 
the  circumstances  this  social  amenity  might 
have  been  postponed. 

"  It  is  a  painful,  a  most  painful  duty,"  said 
Horace,  "  but  we  feel  it  must  be  done.  We 
must  go  round  and  indirectly  give  our  friends 
to  understand  that  Beatrice  has  left  us  under 
-every-day  circumstances,  to  pay  a  long  pro- 
mised visit  in  London.  We  can  see  no  other 
wav  of  arresting  inquiry  and  scandal." 

It  was  after  hearing  this  that  Frank  un- 
derstood how  truly  gi'eat  was  Horace's  nature. 
The  brothers  drove  off.  So  far  as  time  would 
allow  they  called  upon  every  one  thev  could 
think  of.  They  called  upon  Lady  Bowker 
who  had  known  them  from  boys ;  they  called 
xipon  Mrs.  Catesby,  the  stately,  yet  affable. 


well-dowered  and  better  connected  widow 
who  loved  artistic  society ;  they  called  upon 
the  rector's  wife ;  upon  the  Purtons,  upon 
the  Fletchers,  upon  many  aristocratic  and  a 
few  simply  opvdent  persons.  Being  such 
universal  favourites  with  the  ladies  they  had 
no  scruple  in  continuing  their  calls  even  to 
the  very  latest  moment  allowed  by  society. 
Then  they  drove  home  feeling  they  had  done 
all  they  could  to  throw  a  curtain  over 
Beatrice's  extraordinary  indiscretion. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN   OUTRAGE   OS   WHITTAKER. 

Carruthers,  when  Horace  and  Herbert 
went  forth  at  the  call  of  duty,  had  asked 
that  Beatrice's  letter  might  be  left  with  him. 
As  he  had  fully  proved  his  right  to  be- 
admitted  to  the  family  council  his  request 
was  readily  gi*anted.  With  the  letter  in  his 
hand  he  went  into  the  library  and  pondered 
what  had  happened.  The  question  he  had 
to  solve  was  what  motive  could  have  been 
strong  enough  to  force  Beatrice  to  take  such 
a  step? 

He  had  heard  from  Horace  all  about  the 
claim  made  upon  the  child,  and  this  had  ex- 
plained a  matter  which  had  for  some  days  been 
troubling  him  greatly,  namely,  Beatrice's 
abrupt  departure  from  London.  But  here 
he  could  see  no  strong  motive.  The  claim 
was  abandoned,  or  at  least  lay  quiescent. 
Besides,  Beatrice,  as  he  judged  her,  was  far 
more  likely  to  fight  than  to  fly.  He  dismissed 
anything  to  do  with  the  boy,  or  at  least  put 
it  aside  to  be  inquired  into  collaterally. 

Herbert,  too,  had  hinted  his  idea  about 
an  attachment.  Frank  having  a8cei*tained 
that  no  shadow  of  suspicion  of  such  a  thing 
hung  over  Beatrice,  sternly  put  it  out  of 
sight.  Besides  there  w^ere  one  or  two  recol- 
lections which  he  earned  always  with  him 
and  which  rendered  such  a  vulgar,  unworthy 
explanation  something  not  far  short  of 
sacrilege. 

He  reckoned  Beatrice  a  woman  of  superior 
abilities,  logical  and  perfectly  able  to  foresee 
consequences.  He  felt  that  she  would  not 
have  acted  as  she  had  acted  without  carefully 
considering  what  it  entailed.  No  romantic 
girlish  impulse  had  hurried  her  away  ;  no 
eccentricity  of  character  had  led  her  to  shape 
such  a  course.  The  reason,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  to  her  mind  amply  sufficient. 
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She  was  unhappy.  Her  own  words  said 
80.  Did  some  danger  overhang  herl  Did 
some  evil  threaten  her?  What  danger? 
What  eviH  Why  could  not  he,  Frank 
Carruthers,  be  at  her  side  to  shield  and  aid  1 
Heaven  knows  he  would  do  it  and  seek  no 
reward. 

He  groaned.  He  was  very  miserable  and 
cast  down.  It  was  in  this  very  room  lie  had 
bemoaned  his  first  sorrow.  He  had  recovered 
from  that  and  had  encouraged  himself  to  hope 
that  the  woman  he  loved  would,  after  all,  be 
hLs.  And  now  to  come  and  find  her  gone — 
gone  without  a  word — gone  no  one  knew 
whither — ^no  one  knew  why  !  To  feel  that 
she  was  flying  from  some  menacing  evil  and 
yet  not  know  what.     He  was  very  unhappy. 

He  had  come  down  with  such  news  for  her 
— news  which  even  as  a  friend  she  would 
have  been  glad  to  hear.  He  had  breathed 
no  word  of  it  to  her  in  London  ;  had  resolved 
to  say  nothing  about  it  until  all  was  settled. 
At  last  he  saw  his  way  to  giving  up  the 
drudgery  of  teaching  what  he  bitterly  called 
fools.  He  had  for  years  been  a  thrifty  man 
and  the  money  he  had  saved  was  not  a  small 
sum.  For  years  he  had  dreamed  of  literature 
as  a  profession,  and  now  he  saw  his  way  to  a 
realisation  of  that  dream.  His  political 
articles  had  attracted  attention.  He  had 
been  offered  an  important  journalistic  post. 
A  manuscript  from  which  he  expected  great 
things  was  in  the  printer*s  hands.  He  saw  a 
certain  amount  of  renown  if  not  fortune 
waiting  for  him.  All  this  he  had  come  down 
to  tell  Beatrice  before  he  went  back  to 
Oxford,  wound  up  his  afPairs,  and  bade  the 
classic  town  farewell. 

It  seemed  as  if,  whenever  he  counted  on 
draining  the  cup  of  joy,  it  was  struck  from 
his  lips  ! 

He  must  find  Beatrice.  Sacred  as  her 
wish  not  to  be  traced  might  be  to  Horace 
and  Herbert,  Frank  felt  that  it  did  not 
affect  him.  He  would  not  of  course  stoop 
to  calling  in  detective  aid,  but  the  utmost 
he  could  do  to  solve  the  mystery  should  be 
ddne.  To  Frank,  Beatrice's  flight  appeared 
in  a  far  more  serious  light  than  it  did  to  her 
uncles. 

He  must  go  and  look  at  her  portrait. 
There  was  a  fine  one  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  went  there,  stood  before  it  for  a  long  time, 
and  to  the  representation  of  herself  vowed 
that  she  was  the  fairest  woman  on  earth,  well 
worthy  for  a  man  to  live  or  die  for.  Then 
he  began  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  library. 
Ajs  he  crossed  the  hall  he  saw  a  strange 
flight. 

Whittaker,  the  irreproachable,  the  digni- 


fied, with  indignation  written  in  every  line  of 
his  black-coated  limbs,  was  standing  at  the 
front  door  against  which  he  leaned  his  full 
weight,  whilst  with  his  right  hand  he  was 
struggling  with  some  object  which  prevented 
him  from  absolutely  shutting  the  door.  Closer 
examination  showed  Frank  that  this  was  the 
end,  about  six  inches,  of  a  stout  walking- 
stick  :  a  contemptible  object,  yet  as  it  was 
held  powerful  enough  to  foil  the  old  servant's 
efforts.  Whittaker  was  puffing  and  blowing, 
not  so  much  from  his  exertions  as  from 
anger.  His  face  was  as  red  as  a  turkey 
cock's.  Nothing  impressed  Frank  more 
strongly  with  the  feeling  that  unusual  things 
were  happening  at  Hazlewood  House  than 
the  sight  of  this  respectable  old  retainer  in 
such  abnormal  difficulties. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  said  going  to 
the  door. 

"  It's  a  man,  Mr.  Carruthers,"  puffed  out 
Whittaker. 

"  What  does  he  want  ?  " 

"  He  asked  for  Miss  Clauson,  sir ;  I  told 
him  she  was  away  from  home." 

"Well,  what  then?''  Frank  grew  in- 
terested. The  parties  outside  and  inside 
remained  in  the  deadlock. 

"  He  asked  for  her  address,  sir ;  I  told 
him  I  did  not  know." 

"  WeU,  what  then  ? " 

"  He  called  me  a  damned  liar,  Mr.  Carru- 
thers," said  Whittaker,  with  supreme  emo- 
tion, and  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it  showed 
how  ashamed  he  was  of  the  occurrence — "  a 
damned  liar,  sir."  The  repetition  sounded 
almost  tearful. 

"  Open  the  door  and  let  me  have  a  look  at 
him,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  wouldn't,  Mr.  Carruthers,  if  I  were 
you,  sir.  I  believe  he  meditates  making  an 
attack  of  personal  violence." 

"  Never  mind,  open  the  door.  He  won't 
personal  violence  me;  and  you  can  stand 
behind  me." 

This,  as  he  was  a  head  and  shoulders 
taller  than  Frank,  Whittaker  felt  to  be 
sarcasm.  However,  being  accustomed  to 
obey,  he  opened  the  door,  and  Frank  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  man  about  his 
own  age.  A  strong-looking,  muscular  fellow, 
dressed  in  the  very  height  of  fashion — ^too 
far  up,  in  fact,  to  look  a  gentleman. 

Maurice  Hervey,  of  course.  Having  given 
Beatrice  more  than  twenty-four  hours*  grace, 
he  put  in  execution  his  threat  of  looking  her 
up.  Not  that  he  expected  to  see  her ;  not 
that  he  was  prepared  with  a  plan  of  action 
in  case  she  proved  recalcitrant ;  but  he  knew 
the  call  would  alarm  her.     It  was  only  when 
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he  heard  from  Whittaker  that  she  was  out  of 
town  that  the  idea  of  her  attempting  to  evade 
him  by  flight  occurred  to  him.  It  completely 
threw  him  off  his  balance,  made  him  dis- 
respectful to  the  old  servant,  and  even  when 
that  functionary  replied  as  a  gentleman's 
servant  should  in  such  straits  reply,  by 
simply  closing  the  door,  induced  him  to  put 
his  stick  between  the  door  and  the  post. 

Hervey  looked  at  Frank ;  Frank,  little 
guessing  what  this  man's  existence  meant  to 
him  and  Beatrice, looked  at  Hervey.  **  Weill" 
he  said,  coldly. 

"  I  wish  to  repeat  a  few  inquiries  which  I 
made  of  the  servant  when  he  so  uncivilly 
shut  the  door  in  my  face,*'  said  Hervey. 

"  I  beg  to  repeat  the  servant's  answers 
which  you  so  uncivilly  received,"  said  Frank. 

"  You  do  not  know  her  address  1 " 

*'  If  you  are  speaking  of  Miss  Olauson,  I 
do  not." 

Hervey  hesitated.  "  You  are  not  Mr. 
Talbertr'hesaid. 

"  I  am  not,"  said  Frank,  coldly. 

<<  Mr.  Talbert  can  no  doubt  give  me  the 
information  f " 

"  No  doubt.  But  I  presume  he  will  want 
to  know  your  reasons  for  asking." 

**  m  wait  and  see  him." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will.  Of  course  I 
have  no  power  to  prevent  your  calling  again, 
but  you  will  not  wait  here." 

Hervey  scowled.  "  Will  you  try  and  turn 
me  outi"  he  said,  defiantly. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Frank,  pleasantly. 
"  You  stand  higher  than  I  do ;  you  must 
weigh  two  stone  heavier ;  you  look  in  perfect 
condition.  Oh,  no,  I  shall  merely  send  round 
to  the  stables  and  have  the  dogs  loosed,  or  I 
may  even  send  as  far  as  the  village  and  fetch 
the  constable.  I  shall  not  interfere  further 
than  that." 

Hervey  muttered  what  Frank  knew  was 
an  oath.  He  turned  away  as  if  about  to 
take  Frank's  warning.  Suddenly  he  changed 
his  mind  and  came  back. 

"Does  Mr.  Talbert  know  his  niece's  ad- 
dress 1 "  he  asked. 

For  a  second  Frank  felt  almost  sick.  His 
interrogator  had  tried  to  ask  the  question  as 
if  it  bore  no  hidden  meaning,  but  he  had 
failed.  As  by  inspiration  Frank  knew  that 
this  man,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  aware 
that  Beatrice  had  fled.  "  No,"  he  said,  looking 
faim  straight  in  the  face,  "  Mr.  Talbert  does 
net  know  it." 

Without  a  word  Hervey  turned  and  strode 
away.  Frank,  with  his  head  in  a  ferment, 
walked  across  to  the  library.  Dimly  he 
guessed   at   something — not  the  truth,  but 


something  which  from  its  vague  terrors  was 
worse  than  the  truth.  And  in  consequence 
of  that  half-formed  guess  he  turned  traitor 
at  once,  and  began  to  fight  on  Beatrice's  side, 
ready  to  aid  her  and  to  keep  her  uncles  in  the 
dark.  He  paused  at  the  door,  and  called  to 
Whittaker.  Whittaker  came.  "You  set 
that  fellow  down  properly,  Mr.  Carruthers," 
he  said,  approvingly. 

"Did  I'i  If  I  were  you,  Whittaker,  I 
should  not  mention  the  affair  to  your  masters." 

"  Sir,"  said  Whittaker,  with  emotion,  "  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  breathe  a  word  about 
it.  Both  Mr.  Talbert  and  Mr.  Herbert 
would  be  so  mortified  at  the  thought  of  a 
servant  of  theirs  being  called  such  an  op- 
probrious epithet." 

"  I  should  not  mention  it  to  the  maids 
either,  Whittaker." 

"  Sir !  "  exclaimed  Whittaker,  in  a  tone  of 
great  surprise. 

"  Ah,  I  forgot  to  whom  I  was  speaking. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Whittaker — I  quite 
forgot." 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  did,"  said  Whittaker,  with 
true  dignity;  but,  nevertheless,  if  only  in 
order  to  show  there  was  no  Hl-f eeliug,  taking 
the  two  half-crowns  which  Frank  tendered  him. 

Wlio  was  this  man  so  anxious  to  ascertain 
Beatrice's  whereabouts  ?  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  his  ungentlemanly  behaviour  to 
Whittaker,  instinct  told  Carruthers  that  he 
was  not  of  the  class  from  which  Beatrice 
drew  her  friends.  Spurious  metal ;  no  eigh- 
teen carat  stamp  anywhere,  he  felt  certain. 
Horace  and  Herbert  would  look  gentlemen, 
whether  dressed  in  the  pink  of  fashion  or 
lounging  about  in  rags — not  that  they  ever 
did  the  latter — so,  although  he  was  too 
modest  to  add  his  own  name,  would  Frank 
Carruthers.     But  this  fellow  ! 

Suddenly  Carruthers  started  from  his  un- 
happy musings.  Why  had  he  let  the  man 
go?  Why  not  have  forced  him  to  say  for 
what  purpose  he  wanted  the  address?  He 
took  his  hat,  and  ran  quickly  down  the  drive 
and  along  the  lane  in  the  hope  of  overtaking 
the  man.  He  ran  right  down  to  the  village, 
but  saw  nothing  of  him.  Hervey  had  caught 
a  passing  cab,  and  was  now  well  on  his  way 
back  to  Blacktown,  and  carrying  the  pleasant 
reflection  that  Beatrice's  manner  of  getting 
out  of  her  difficulty  had  put  him  into  a  cleft 
stick.  He  began  to  wish  he  had  been  con- 
tented with  money,  and  foregone  revenge. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  an  attempt  at 
revenge  proves  a  failure  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred. 

Although  Carruthers  did  not  find  the  man 
he  wanted  he  found  some  one  else — Sylvanus 
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Mordle.  Sylvanus  and  his  tricycle  formed 
the  centre  of  a  sympathetic  group  of  vil- 
lagers. Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the 
metal  steed,  and  the  curate,  smiling  as  if  a 
foundered  tricycle  was  one  of  the  greatest 
unexpected  blessings  that  can  visit  a  clergy- 
man, was  examining  wheels,  spokes,  cranks, 
and  chains.  Various  suggestions,  some 
prompted  by  rustic  wit,  were  hazarded  by 
lookers  on.  "  Got  the  staggers ; "  "  want's  a 
feed,  poor  thing ; "  "  light  a  fire  under  him, 
sir,"  &c.  (fee.  Sylvanus  took  the  jokes  of  his 
Hock  in  good  part,  but,  presently  looking  up, 
saw  Carruthers  among  the  spectators.  He 
left  his  helpless  machine,  and  the  two  friends 
shook  hands  warmly. 

"  Here,"  said  Mordle,  turning  to  his  flock, 
"  bring  that  afPair  to  my  house,  some  of  you. 
Now,  old  fellow,"  to  Frank,  "  come  and  have 
a  chat.  Heard  you  were  to  be  down  this 
week.  Come  to  my  lodgings."  He  took 
Frank's  arm  and  swept  him  away. 

"  Can't  give  you  more  than  a  cup  of  tea," 
he  continued,  **  tobacco  and  tea — that's  the 
worst  of  being  in  the  church.  Can't  dare  to 
offer  a  friend  whisky  until  after  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  An  enemy  might  go  by  unawares." 

He  rattled  on  merrily,  and  appeared  to  be 
in  the  highest  spirits.  This,  of  course,  was 
because  he  felt  certain  that  Frank's  second 
visit  to  Oakbury  would  not  have  been  paid 
had  Beatrice  remained  an  unattainable  prize. 
Frank  only  came  again,  because  he  felt  sure 
that  a  second  attempt  would  mean  success. 

"Lots  to  say  to  you — lots,"  jerked  out 
Sylvanus,  as  they  entered  his  rooms.  "  Fan- 
shawe  writes  me  that  you  are  going  to  give 
up  coaching.  Want  to  hear  all  about  it ; 
but  wait  till  the  tea's  made.  Ever  see  me 
make  tea?" 

"Wonderful  thing  tea  is,"  he  continued. 
"  Cheap  tea  helps  Christianity  tremendously. 
Great  blessing."  He  put  the  already  steam- 
ing kettle  fully  on  the  fire,  and  opened  a 
canister.  "  I — I,  Sylvanus  Mordle,  found  out 
the  eiTor  of  modem  tea-making.  People 
make  it  as  they  made  it  twenty  yeai's  ago 
when  it  cost  seven-and-six  a  pound — spoon- 
ful each  head,  one  for  the  pot.  I  go  on  a 
sliding  scale,  according  to  price."  He  abso- 
lutely shovelled  in  the  tea,  and  dashed  the 
boiling  water  on  it.  "  Now  two  minutes, 
and  then  pour.  The  aroma,  the  soul  of 
the  tea,  is  caught.     Taste  !  " 

Frank  thought  that  even  an  aroma  must 
be  cunning  and  subtle  if  it  managed  to 
escape  this  bustling,  energetic  parson.  The 
tea  was  certainly  good. 


"  Now,"  said  Mordle,  stretching  out  his 
long  legs,  "tell  me  the  news." 

During  the  process  of  tea-making  Frank 
had  been  reflecting.  He  saw  that  he  wanted 
aid — more  aid  than  Horace  and  Herbert, 
whose  one  idea  was  to  conceal  Beatrice's 
flight  from  the  neighbouring  gossips,  could 
give  him.  He  knew  that  Sylvanus  was  true 
as  steel,  and  would  keep  the  secret.  He 
hoped  to  gather  from  him  some  useful  partt- 
cukxs  as  to  Beatrice's  every-day  life  during 
the  last  few  months.  So  he  told  Sylvanus 
the  news — the  whole  news. 

And  having  told  it,  Frank  Carruthers  saw 
what  few,  very  few  in  this  world  have  ever 
seen ;  that  was  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Mordle 
looking  the  picture  of  utter  misery  and  self- 
reproach.  The  change  in  the  man  positively 
startled  Carruthers. 

"  It's  been  on  my  mind  even  since,"  said 
Mordle,  dejectedly. 

"  What's  been  on  your  mind  1  For  mercy's 
sake  speak  out  if  you  have  any  clue  to  give." 

"  I  have  been  very  wrong.  I  ought  never 
to  have  yielded.  But  I  did.  I  couldn't 
refuse." 

"  Did  what  ?  Pull  yourself  together,  and 
tell  me  what  you  mean." 

Mordle  did  so,  and  gave  Frank  the  whole 
history  of  the  expedition  to  Blacktown. 
Frank,  who  a  few  hours  before  had  heard  all 
about  the  Rawlings  claim,  tried  to  relieve 
Mordle' s  mind,  and  to  a  certain  extent  suc- 
ceeded. However,  the  curate  still  retained 
the  impression  that  the  visit  to  the  "Cat 
and  Compasses  "  was  in  sqme  way  respon- 
sible for  the  ffirl's  flight.  Frank  had  some 
trouble  to  get  nim  to  promise  to  withhold  his 
confession  from  the  Talberts. 

He  .resolved  to  find  this  woman  -whom 
Beatrice  bad  visited,  and  to  learn  what  occurred 
at  the  interview.  He  felt  half  inclined  to 
veer  round  to  Horace's  original  theory,  that 
Beatrice  had  fled  to  insure  her  pet's  safety. 
Perhaps  the  man  with  whom  Whittaker  had 
struggled  was  a  lawyer's  emissary.  Beatrice 
might  have  paid  her  mysterious  visit  in  order 
to  delay  proceedings.  If  so  her  strange  act 
was  but  an  act  of  folly,  and  all  would  come 
right  in  the  end. 

He  tried  very  hard  to  take  this  view  of 
the  case,  but  he  could  not.  No,  there  was 
more,  much  more,  in  the  background,  and  he 
felt  that  the  man  he  had  seen  held  the  key 
of  the  puzzle.  He  cursed  his  own  unreadi- 
ness of  resource  in  having  let  him  go  so 
easily. 


{To  he  Continued.) 
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PART  I. 


EORGE  III.  called  the  New 
Forest  a  "  dreary  waste," 
and  added  in  explanation 
that  he  had  "  no  taste  for 
what  was  called  the  line 
wild  beauties  of  nature ;  he 
did  not  like  mountains  and 
other  romantic  scenes  of 
which  he  sometimes  heard  much." 

To  judge  by  the  work  which  they  accom- 
plished, the  Commissioners  of  Wbods  and 
Forests  of  1851  were  of  the  same  mind  as 
George  III.  They  succeeded  in  destroying 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  portions  of  the 
old  forest.  One  of  the  first  sites  selected  by 
them  for  planting  was  Sloden  Ridge  ;  here 
they  cut  down  more  than  three  hundred 
ancient  yews.  To  this  cruel  destruction  Mr. 
Tennyson  drew  public  attention;  it  was  a 
piece  of  vandalism  which  must  wring  the 
heart  of  any  lover  of  the  woods.  But  the 
work  went  on  in  spite  of  protest.  Once 
Sloden  was,  perhaps,  the  noblest  example 
of  the  natural  forest  to  be'  found  in 
England ;  hollies  and  white  beam  of  the 
largest  growth  grew  upon  it,  with  here  and 
there  an  ancient  birch  or  hawthorn.  The 
yews  formed  magnificent  gi*oves,  making 
that  deep  shade  for  which  now  we  must  go 
to  the  ilex  wood3  of  Italy.  It  is  said  that, 
in  spite  of  the  many  beautiful  spots  in  the 
New  Forest,  nowhere  else  were  the  trees  so 
large  and  grand  and  uniform  in  their  stately 
growth  of  ages  as  at  Sloden.  Kow  a  sea,  of 
monotonous  Scotch  fir  plantation  covers  that 
place,  which  was  destroyed  by  those  who 
should  have  guarded  it.  Even  the  configu- 
ration of  the  soil  is  altered  and  hidden  by 
the  dark  veil  of  fir.  The  holly  and  the  red- 
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berried  white-beam,  which  must  have  looked 
so  bright  beside  the  dark  yews  when  the 
wind  raised  its  leaves  and  showed  the  silver 
gleam  of  the  underside,  these  are  all  gone 
together.  In  one  year  £30,000  worth  of 
timber  was  sold ;  and  between  1851  and  1869 
some  £275,000  was  realised  by  the  sale  of  the 
forest  timber.  "  The  first  object,"  said  Mr. 
Jenkinson  in  1871,  "of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  has  been  to  present  a 
balance-sheet  in  favour  of  their  system  of 
management  in  their  annual  reports  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  because  they  well  knew, 
as  the  fact  was,  that  until  the  last  year  or 
two  the  only  question  which  the  House  or 
the  public  cared  to  ask  in  reference  to  the 
forest  was  the  practical  inquiry,  'Does  it 
pay  ? ' " 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  in  spite  of  protest,  further 
irreparable  destruction  was  carried  out. 
Between  Ringwood  and  Stony  Cross  was 
once  to  be  seen  a  view  hardly  to  be  equalled 
even  in  the  forest,  when  its  ancient  beauties 
were  yet  undisturbed.  Across  successive 
undulations  of  heath,  covered  with  furze- 
bushes  and  beds  of  fern,  and  further  on 
with  varied  and  beautiful  woodland,  one 
looked  away  to  the  far-off  ridge,  where 
stood  two  magnificent  beech- woods,  rising 
grandly  against  the  sky.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  these  glorious  trees  were  cut  down  and 
sold  for  firewood ;  the  winding  stream  has 
been  straightened ;  and  all  the  surface  is 
covered  with  young  firs  planted  in  long 
unvarying  lines. 

But  something  yet  remains.  On  the  way 
from  Christchurch  to  Lyndhurst  the  road 
passes  through  some  magnificent   pieces  of 
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forest  scenery.  Where  tlie  narrow  forest 
stream,  the  Blackwater,  crosses  the  road, 
there  is  but  little  to  be  seen  of  the  melan- 
choly fir  plantations,  and  as  the  road  rises 
upon  Vinney  Kidge  the  wayside  becomes 
more  beautiful.  Great  trees  stand  suflici- 
ently  isolated  to  show  their  complete  form, 
and  in  some  instances  the  growth  has  been 
singularly  perfect.  The  special  gem  of  this 
particular  part  of  the  forest  is,  however, 
hidden  away  so  completely  from  the  road 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find,  except  by 
one  who  knows  the  woodlands  well.  This 
is  the  Knightwood  Oak,  which  strands  in  the 
midst  of  an  inclosure  some  little  distance 
from  even  a  forest  road.  A  path  leads  near 
it,  through  a  woodland  of  young  trees,  the 
jsfround  almost  covered  with  undergrowth, 
here  and  there  lit  up  by  those  extraordinary 
tdad-stools  which  look  like  the  result  of  a 
bizarre  imagination ;  very  large,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  deepest  orange  colour  edged 
with  yellow.  Some  of  them  look  as  if 
sprinkled  with  sugar,  as  though  the  strange 
fungus  were  a  sweetmeat  prepared  for  some 
forest  dweller  ;  others  turn  up  at  the  edges, 
and  form  a  saucer. 

Suddenly,  through  the  trees,  one  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  trunk  of  the  old  oak. 
It  is  unmistakable;  its  size  dwarfs  all  the 
other  trees,  even  those  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  which  are  large  and  well  grown. 
None  are  quite  close  to  it.  These  larger 
trees,  which  seem  to  be  its  companions,  form 
a  circle  at  a  respectful  distance.  It  gives  an 
impression  as  if  a  monarch  were  here  holding 
bis  court.  The  king  is  king  by  right  of  his 
strength ;  the  few  in  the  woodland  who  are 
fit  to  be  his  courtiers  are  near,  but  not  too 
near ;  the  great  tree  must  have  room  to 
breathe,  and  kills  out  the  others,  for  he 
needs  all  the  nourishment  of  the  soil  in  the 
empty  space  around  him.  Four  persons  can 
embrace  his  trunk  with  arms  outstretched 
to  the  full  and  finger-tips  just  touching 
finger-tips.  From  this  huge  trunk  rise  a 
number  of  branches,  each  large  enough  for 
an  ordinary  good-sized  tree  trunk  ;  they  are 
fiung  up  to  some  considerable  distance  before 
they  are  broken  by  small  branches ;  and  the 
foliage  of  the  tree  is  all  far  away  overhead. 

This  great  oak  stands  in  hLs  stately  soli- 
tude amid  a  growth  of  weaklings;  but  at 
Mark  Ash  there  is  an  assemblage  of  trees 
that  more  nearly  approach  the  dignity  of 
the  Knightwood  Oak  than  any  others,  per- 
haps, in  the  forest.  Mr.  Eyre,  in  an  article  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  spoke  of  Mark  Ash  as 
being  the  finest  of  the  few  noble  relics  of  the 
ancient  forest.  To  reach  it  one  has  to  go  upon 


a  forest  road  through  the  Knightwood  m- 
closure ;  on  each  side,  and  down  the  grass 
rides  which  cut  through  it  here  and  there 
are  to  be  seen  nothing  but  the  most  dreary 
fir  plantations.  The  trees  are  dwindled  and 
wretched-looking ;  they  are  grown  very  close 
together,  in  order  that  the  poles  may  be 
straight,  and  consequently  all  the  lower 
branches  are  dead.  It  is  a  melancholy  and 
depressing  pilgrimage  to  go  through  an  in- 
closure of  this  character.  A  gate  opens 
upon  Mark  Ash,  which  is  not  inclosed. 
Immediately  the  dominion  of  the  fir  is  at  au 
end,  and  one  is  upon  a  pathway  shaded  by 
great  forest  trees,  each  of  which  is  a  beauty 
in  itself.  There  are  so  many,  and  all  alike 
are  so  handsome,  that  the  mere  visitor 
gathers  but  a  confused  impression  from 
"Mark  Ash.  It  is  a  place  to  wander  in  and 
learn  to  know  and  love  by  degrees.  Here 
and  there  are  circles  of  large  beech  trees, 
resembling  that  which  surrounds  the  Knight- 
wood Oak,  but  the  monarch  is  absent ;  the 
ground  in  the  centre  is  carpeted  with  red 
leaves,  and  looks  a  place  fit  for  a  fairy  cere- 
mony. The  beautiful  beech  trunk,  purple 
brown  in  the  shade,  is  silver-gray  in  the  sun ; 
looking  closer  it  is  a  mass  of  many  tints,  for 
it  is  often  overgrown  with  gray-green  lichen, 
and  the  bark  is  full  of  innumerable  shadings 
of  soft  colour. 

In  the  centre '  of  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  forest  scenery  stands  Lyndhurst, 
the  Linhest  (wood  of  lime  trees)  of  Domes- 
day,  where  Herbertus  the  Forester  held 
one  yard  of  land,  and  where  there  were 
then  but  two  small  farmers.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  forest  capital,  and  is  haunted 
by  the  tourist.  The  visitors  who  wander  up 
and  down  the  single  street  of  the  village 
give  it  the  air  of  a  small  watering  place ; 
but  it  is  so  beautifully  situated  that  it 
is  difiicult  to  spoil  altogether.  It  stands 
high,  and  the  church  is  elevated  above  the 
street,  upon  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  arti- 
ficial mound.  Most  of  the  old  forest  churches 
were  raised  in  this  way,  that  they  might  be 
seen.  The  spire  of  Lyndhurst  church  forms 
a  landmark  for  a  great  distance. 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  Lyndhurst 
itself  is  the  old  Verderer's  Hall,  which  is 
attached  to  the  Queen's  House.  This  royal 
residence,  now  occupied  by  the  Ranger,  the 
Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles,  dates  from  the  time  of 
Charles  11.  Mr.  Lascelles,  who  is  considei-ed 
to  know  more  of  wood-craft  than  any  man 
living,  is  also  a  celebrated  falconer,  and  often 
has  at  the  Queen's  House  a  number  of 
trained  peregrines,  the  splendid  long  winged 
hawks  which  breed  on  the  Culver  Cliffs  of  the 


Isle  of  Wight  and  in  the  Lulworth  Rocks. 
The  birds  are  kept  at  the  back  of  the 
houBe  among  the  trees,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  them  swoop  down  upon  their 
food.  Some  of  the  most  highly  trained 
liare  been  sent  up  to  Seotland  for  groufie- 
bawking,  which  has  been  coming  into  fashion 

The  Verderer'a  Hall  is  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  Castle  Malwood  as  the  place  for 
holding  the  rural  court ;  the  forest  Lodge 


there  is  still  called  the  King's  Court.  TTpon 
the  site  of  the  old  Castle  Malwood,  where 
William  Kufus  was  staying  when  he  was 
warned  by  a  monk  of  his  approaching  death, 
8ir  William  Harcourt  is  now  building  a 
tower  from  which  some  grand  views  will  be 
obtained.  An  ancient  intrenchment  is  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  old  Castle  Malwood  ; 
it  was  a  hunting  lodge,  with  po-ssibly  an  un- 
endowed oratory.  In  this  woodland  capital 
Cliarles  I,  and  his  oueeu  kept  court  when 
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they  were  visiting  Winchester :  and  here 
several  times  came  George  III.  and  hisqueen, 
visiting  Cuffnalls,  where  lived  the  then  cele- 
brated statesman,  the  Hon,  G.  Rose.  Now 
Lyndhurst  is  the  seat  of  the  Court  of 
Petty  Sessions ;  and  all  that  remains  of  its 
dignity  is  that  the  Court  of  Swainmote,  a 
survival  of  the  old  forest  courts,  is  still  held 
in  the  Verderer'a  Hall.  Through  a  very 
ancient  brick  portico  one  passes  into  thJK 
long  room,  about  which  is  gathered  all  the 
tradition  of  the  forest  laws  and  the  forest 
hiBtory. 

"  It  appears  from  sundry  ancient  Histories, 
as  in  the  Ccmeordantia  ffitloriarum  and 
others,"  says  Manwood,  writing  iipon    the 


"  had  such  a  Fury  for  gratifying  that  Pas- 
sion, that  he  reserved  all  Hunting  and  Sport- 
ing in  his  ^orests  to  himself,  or  to  such  as 
he  thought  proper  to  indulge," 

These  chroniclers  then  proceed  to  give  a 
terrible  picture  of  the  king  depopulating 
large  tracts  of  Hampshire  in  order  to  form  a 
New  Forest,  although  he  already  had  several 
in  the  country — "  turning  out  all  the  In- 
habitants, destroying  the  Houses,  Gardens, 
and  even  Churches,  which  stood  in  that  tract 
of  land,  in  order  to  make  it  a  desert."  This 
view  of  William's  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  New  Forest  has  fallen  before  mod^^ 
examination  of  the  dit^trict.  The  Keltic  and 
West-Saxon  barrows  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  the 


"  Law  of  the  Forest,"  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  "  that  Forests  have  been  always  in 
the  Realm  from  the  first  Time  that  the  same 
was  inhabited,  and  was  generally  accounted 
a  Franchise  of  such  noble  and  princely  Plea- 
sure, that  it  is  incident  only  to  the  Ci-own 
and  royal  Dignity  of  a  Prince,  and  for  that 
reason  there  have  been  particular  Laws  re- 
lating to  Forests,  which,  however,  were  very 
little  known  until  King  Canute's  Time,  about 
1016,  who,  taking  great  Delight  in  Forests 
did  establish  certain  Laws  and  Customs  for 
the  better  Govurnment  of  his  Forests." 

William  the  Conqueror,  like  King  Canute, 
also  '■  took  much  Delight  in  Hunting  ;  and," 
accosting  to  eighteenth  century  histoi-ians. 


sites  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Romans  are 
clearly  visible.  The  potter's  work,  left  care- 
lessly upon  the  ground  by  the  Roman  potters, 
is  found  undisturbed  and  unbroken  but  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface.  What  can 
account  for  the  total  disappearance  of  every 
ti'ace  of  these  houses  and  churches  which 
William  destroyed — some  fifty  churches,  as 
it  is  stated  in  certain  chronicles,  and,  of 
necessity,  a  number  of  villages  to  house  the 
people  who  worshipped  there.  The  only  two 
churches  entered  in  Dojnttday,  those  at 
Rrockenhurst  and  Milford,  still  stand ;  and 
immediately  after  the  afforestation  two  new 
ones  weie  built,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wild 
forest,   one  at   Boldre  and   one  at  Hordle. 
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Most  of  the  ''castles"  in  the  forest  were 
merely  earthen  intrenchments  made  by  the 
Kelts  and  West  Saxons ;  and,  though  a  few 
forest  names  end  in  tony  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  some  scattered  homesteads,  many 
more  end  with  hurat  which  means  "  wood." 
Then  there  are  such  names  as  Eoydon,  the 
rough  ground ;  Bramshaw,  the  bramble  wood ; 
Denny,  the  furzy  ground;  Stockleigh,  the 
woody  place;  and  Stfiineswood,  Arnewood, 
and  Testwood. 

Modem  authorities  consider  that  William 
did  not  commit  the  folly  of  turning  a  highly 
cultivated  district  into  a  desert,  where  the 
deer  would  have  found  no  shelter  for  many 
years ;  but  that  he  simply  converted  a  wild 
woodland  into  a  Eoyal  Forest.  Ytens,  the 
"  furzy  country,"  became  the  New  Forest.  A 
great  part  of  this  district  which  he  afforested 
he  already  held  in  demesne.  It  all  now 
became  subject  to  forest  laws.  There  were 
inhabitants,  even  manors,  within  the  forest ; 
these  had  to  submit  to  its  rule,  and  were 
also  granted  its  privileges.  In  the  Charta 
de  Foresta  of  Canute  mention  is  made  of 
horses,  cows,  and  wild  goats,  which  were 
protected  in  the  forest ;  and  also  of  certain 
privileges  of  the  people.  So,  under  William, 
there  were  homesteads  to  which  rights  were 
attached  of  pasturing  cattle,  feeding  swine, 
and  cutting  of  timber  and  turf.  Severe  laws 
existed  in  respect  to  hunting  the  deer,  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  Canute.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  William  did  not 
rather  benefit  the  district  in  making  it  a  Koyal 
Forest,  than  otherwise.  He  was  hated 
because  he  wished  to  make  of  the  English  a 
race  of  slaves ;  and  in  the  forest  it  was  well 
understood  to  be  a  much  lighter  offence  to 
kill  a  man  than  a  deer.  And  so  the  story 
grew  of  his  cruelty  and  tyranny.  In  this 
forest  William  the  Red  was  killed,  and  his 
brother  and  nephew  ;  the  records  of  their 
strange  and  sudden  deaths  are  very  unsatis- 
factory  ;  and  tradition  has  attributed  them  to 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  visiting  William 
the  Conqueror's  cruelty  upon  his  descendants. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  Kufus  was  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy^  and  that  his  brother's 
and  nephew's  deaths  were  merely  accidents 
in  nama 

After  Domesday  no  "  perambulation  "  was 
made  of  the  New  Forest  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  The  original  document  is  in  the 
Becord  Office,  and  shows  the  forest  boun- 
daries and  how  they  had  been  shaped, 
naturally,  by  the  country.  The  Avon  and 
Southampton  Water  bounded  it  on  the  east 
and  west,  the  sea  on  the  south,  and  the  chalk 
of  Wiltshire  on  the  north.     In  the  twenty- 


ninth  year  of  the  same  reign  another  per- 
ambulation was  made,  disafforesting  a  great 
deal ;  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  boun- 
daries were  the  same,  and  nominally  these 
exist  to  the  present  day. 

With  the  Stuarts  came  decay  and  ill-luck 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  forest.  Hawking  and 
hunting  were  less  in  favour,  and  the  forests, 
consequently,  were  less  jealously  cared  for. 
James  I.  granted  twenty  assart  lands,  and 
gave  new  privileges;  his  officers  demanded 
timber  of  him  in  place  of  payment  for  their 
troops.  Charles  I.  actually  granted  the  New 
Forest  as  security  to  his  creditors ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  pay  the  keeper's  wages,  let  them 
cut  timber  instead.  Charles  II.  was  not 
blind  to  the  importance  of  this  land  for  ship 
timber,  for  he  had  some  few  hundred  acres 
inclosed  and  planted  with  young  oaks ;  yet 
it  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Record  Office,  that  he 
gave  away  three  woodlands  at  Brockenhurst 
to  one  Winifred  Wells,  a  maid  of  honour  at 
his  court.  Southampton,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
seriously  opposed  such  grants,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  marginal  note  of  his  upon  a  petition 
from  one  Frances  Wells  for  three  walks  in 
the  forest;  so  in  the  case  of  Winifred  the 
grant  was  made  by  the  king's  own  warrant. 

This  neglect  and  disregard  of  the  Forest 
Lands  resulted,  as  might  be  expected,  in  their 
decay.  Tlie  keepers  had  cut  timber  and 
planted  no  young  trees  ;  and  though  Charles 
II.  made  a  nursery  of  young  oaks,  in  conse 
quence,  it  is  supposed  of  the  influence  of 
Evelyn's  Silvan  still  waste  and  devastation 
continued.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  the  decay 
had  become  evident.  No  trees  were  left  fit  for 
ship  timber.  During  the  successive  reigns  of 
the  Stuarts  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
William  III.  saw  the  necessity  of  saving  the 
forest  from  utter  destruction  and  legislated 
on  the  subject.  Then  came  that  heavy  mis- 
fortune to  the  forest,  the  gre^it  hurricane, 
which  Evelyn  records  and  deplores,  rooting 
up  some  four  thousand  of  the  finest  oaks. 
Nothing  was  done  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
continued  neglect  upon  the  forest,  until  the 
reign  of  George  11.  when  some  plantations 
were  made ;  but  the  land  was  not  drained, 
nor  the  trees  thinned  out,  so  that  they  never 
thrived.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.  a  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  look  into  the  state 
of  the  forest ;  and  its  revelations  were  terri- 
ble. William's  provisions  had  been  abso- 
lutely defied.  The  forest  was  robbed  on  all 
sides;  and  encroachments  were  made  by 
those  very  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
vent them.  If  the  "  Act  of  William  III."  had 
been  carried  out,  all  the  forest  land  adapted 
for  it  would  now  be  covered  with  valuable  oak 
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timber,  and  the  forest  be  worth  two  or  three 
times  what  it  is.  Not  until  1848  was  law 
Had  order  to  any  extent  restored  ;  then  the 
Commiasion  which  had  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose  went  thoroughly  into  tlie  mattL'r ; 
the  I'igiits  of  the  (.V)mD)oners  were  defined. 
In  1851  carne  the  Deers  Removal  Act,  w])ich 
made  a  gi'eat  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
forest ;  and  the  Commissionei's  who  cut  down 
the   yew   treed   of   Slodeu   and   the  ancient 


Iwechwooda  commenced  openitions.  With 
the  removal  of  the  deer  a  more  orderly  stuW- 
of  things  commeni'ed.  Although  they  added 
great  beauty  to  the  scene  tliey  had  become 
un  intolerable  nuisance,  by  damaging  ci'ops 
and  foi\:ing  farmers  to  keep  up  high  and  ex- 
pensive fence.s.  And  their  presence  in  large 
herds  in  a  district  so  slightly  populated  en- 
couraged deer-stealers.  The  Act  should  have 
been  pa^ised  half  a  century  sooner  ;  the  only 
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difBculty  was  to  settle  what  compensation 
the  Crown  wais  to  have  for  the  expensive 
luxuiT  of  keeping  tlio  deer— for  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  every  buck  killed  cost  the  Crown 
ilOO.  The  Chief  ComniiBsioner  tried  to 
obtain  power  to  plant  and  inclose  14,000 
acres ;  but  the  Commoners  i-esisted  this. 
Eventually  they  liad  to  yield  to  10,000  acres 
being  uiclosed,  as  an  intiuiution  was  made 
to  the  House  of  Oomuious  tliat  if  this  offer 
was  rejected  a  bill  for  the  general  incloaure 
of  the  forest  would  be  introduced.     We  owe 


early  in  the  morning  one  may  meet  with  such 
a  rare  piece  of  luck. 

William  the  Conqueror  regarded  theairty- 
eight  forests  which  he  found  in  England 
an  his  own  property ;  he  made  the  New 
Forest  into  a  Eoyul  Chace,  and  such  privi- 
leges as  the  people  had  were  granted  of 
his  favour,  Charles  I.  looked  upon  his 
right  over  the  whole  district  as  absolute, 
for  he  mortgaged  the  entire  forest  to  his 
creditors ;  and  othei-  mouai-chs  gave  land 
out  of  it  to  theii-  favourites.     In  fact  they 


a  debt  of  gratitude  to  tlie  Commoners  who 
fought  so  steadily  for  their  rights ;  they  fought 
not  only  for  themselves,  and  for  the  poorer 
freeholders  to  whom  the  loss  of  forest  rights 
meant  ruin,  but  also  for  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  land.  Aud  the  battle  had  to 
be  fought  now,  not  against  the  greed  or 
indifference  of  a  sovereign,  but  against 
officialism.  The  deer  were  ijot  entirely  ex- 
terminated ;  a  few  ai-e  still  in  the  forest,  and 
it  is  said  that  now  they  are  increasing  in 
number.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see 
them  ;  sometimes  late  in  the  evening  or  very 


owned  the  whole  freehold.  But  the  Act  of 
William  III.  defined  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Commoners ;  the  Crown  was  to 
plant  with  oak  2,000  acres  before  the  year 
1700,  and  200  acres  yearly  for  twenty  years 
following,  making  altogether  6,000  acres. 
Over  these  inclosures  the  Crown  had  abso- 
lute right,  shutting  out  the  Commoners  ;  but 
when  the  trees  were  past  danger  they  were 
to  be  thrown  open  for  pasture  and  other  in- 
closures made.  Thus  there  was  joint  owner- 
ship between  the  Crown  and  the  Commoners. 
WUliam  III.  intended  to  make  this  Crown 
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land  a  valuable  part  of  the  national  wealth ; 
we  have  seen  how  his  intentions  were  carried 
out.  With  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
came  an  entirely  new  regime.  The  Queen  is 
still  nominally  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  at 
Lyndhurst,  and  has  there  what  is  called  a 
royal  residence.  But  the  actual  position  of 
the  Crown  lands  is  veiled  in  official  obscurity. 
Hero  in  the  old  Yerderer's  Hall  it  is  singular 
to  look  round  and  consider  what  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  this  Court  of  the  Forest  has 
seen. 

■ 

The  Attachment  or  Woodmote  was  a  forty 
days  court,  when  the  verderers  of  the  forest 
were  called  together  to  inquire  into  all  the 
offences  committed  in  the  forest.  The  name 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  punishments 
inflicted  by  this  court.  If  **  taken  with  the 
mainour,"  that  is,  in  the  very  act  of  killing 
venison,  or  stealing  wood,  the  culprits  were 
liable  to  be  attached  by  their  bodies,  if  im- 
mediately pursued  ;  if  not,  they  were  liable 
to  be  attached  by  their  goods.  This  forinid- 
able  court  was  held  here  in  the  Verderer's 
Hall;  and  looking  at  that  rough  justice 
seat  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  long 
room  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  rough  justice 
was  dealt  out  from  it.  The  man  who  had 
killed  a  deer  in  the  old  days,  and  was  brought 
here  by  those  who  had  caught  him  in  the 
act,  knew  that  there  was  no  mercy  to  be 
hoped  for. 

The  Swainmote  was  the  court  at  which 
officers  were  enrolled  and  inquiries  made  into 
their  grievances  and  oppressions.  The  Swain- 
mote is  still  held  in  the  Yerderer's  Hall  and 
forest  business  is  transacted  at  it ;  the  re- 
newing of  licences  for  the  depasturing  of 
cattle  and  such  matters.  The  Court  of 
Regard  was  the  survey  of  dogs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expeditation.  When  the  deer  were 
preserved  in  the  forest  persons  living  within 
it  were  only  allowed  to  keep  mastiffs.  These 
were  permitted  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  in  a  lonely  homestead  to  have  a 
large  dog  as  a  guardian.  But  all  these  per- 
mitted dogs  had  to  suffer  "expeditation  " — 
that  is,  the  excision  of  the  middle  claw  of 
each  foot,  so  that  they  should  be  incapable 
of  pursuing  the  deer.  A  grant  of  Henry 
YII.  exempts  the  dogs  of  "  the  Abbot  and 
holy  men  of  Beaulieu  "  from  this  mutilation. 
Apparently  some  Commoners  claimed  a  right 
to  keep  certain  dogs  unexpeditated,  and  a  test 
of  some  kind  was  applied  as  to  their  harm- 
lessness,  but  what  that  test  consisted  in  is 
not  on  record.  A  legend  has  grown  up 
around  a  stirrup  which  hangs  in  the  Yer- 
derer's Hall;  it  is  merely  a  large  old  iron 
stirrup  such  as  Sqiiire  Western  may  have 


worn  when  he  went  hunting  ;  but  the  tradi- 
tion is  that  it  was  used  as  the  t«st  of  the 
dogs  who  might  go  unexpeditated ;  if  they 
were  small  enough  to  pass  through  it,  their 
owners  were  allowed  to  keep  them  untouched. 
This  legend,  however,  has  no  authority  and 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  early  wi-iters 
on  the  forest.  Some  time  ago  the  stirrup  still 
showed  faint  signs  of  gilding;  and  perhaps 
from  these  remains  of  former  splendour 
grew  up  the  other  tradition  that  it  was  worn 
by  William  Rufus  on  the  day  when  he 
received  his  iutal  wound.  In  width  the 
stirrup  is  ten  inches  and  a  half,  in  depth 
seven  inches  and  a  half. 

There  are  some  splendid  old  beams  across 
the  ceiling  of  the  hall ;  and  the  old  oak 
panelling  in  the  window  recesses  is  worth 
looking  at.  The  designs  are  very  simple 
but  very  pretty.  Where  pieces  of  it  have 
been  lost,  plain  pieces,  uncarved,  have  been 
inserted  instead.  A  number  of  stags'  skulls 
hang  upon  the  walls,  doubtless  the  trophies 
of  famous  hunts.  On  one  of  them  is  this 
inscription : — 

"Sway  Tower  to  Lvmington  River,  Dec.  11, 
1882.     5  mile  40  min." 

The  old  justice  seat  is  the  most  curious 
object  in  the  hall.  It  is  rough  hewn  out  of 
solid  beams  of  wood.  The  seat  itself  is  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  a  long  bench,  and  it  is 
very  narrow,  so  narrow  that  in  order  to 
allow  the  officer  to  squeeze  in  past  the  back 
of  this  bench,  the  seat  is  cut  away  at  one 
end.  The  great  beam  which  forms  the  back 
is  just  roughly  shaped  a  little,  with  great 
strokes  of  which  the  marks  show  plainly,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  lean  back  a  trifle  and 
remain  poised  in  the  uncomfortable  throne 
of  justice  when  once  it  is  reached.  The 
thing  seems  devised  for  the  extreme  discom- 
fort of  the  judge  ;  but  it  is  very  picturesque 
to  look  at,  especially  here  in  the  midst  of  its 
old  surroundings  and  associations.  From 
this  old  seat  many  a  peasant  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  heavy  penalties  of  the  forest 
laws ;  and  the  serf  who  had  dared  to  kill  one  of 
the  king's  deer  has  heard  himself  condemned 
to  "lose  his  skin."  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
nineteenth-century  sensibilities  to  reflect 
that  in  this  quiet  place  in  the  forest  men 
were  flayed  alive  for  such  an  offence,  and  the 
beautiful  spot  degraded  by  such  horrors. 
Now  the  business  that  is  done  in  the 
Yerderer's  Hall  is  without  any  of  the  old 
terrors.  The  granting  of  licences  for  shoot- 
ing, and  of  licences  to  non-commoners  for 
depasture,  collecting  dues,  and   keeping  the 
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roads  in  r«pair,  audi  ar«  the  duties  of  the 
otficei's.  In  the  past  there  was  a  formidable 
list  of  officers — Lord  Wardens,  Regaivlers, 
Rangers,  Agistors.  The  care  of  the  forest  is 
now  chiefly  oati-usted  to  keepers  ;  and  some 
of  the  "  lodges "  are  let  on  lease  instead 
of  being  official  residences. 

TJie  Commoners  now  live  very  quiet  lives 
iu  small,  secluded  hamlets.  Their  roads  are 
moGt  often  mere  lanes,  full  of  ruts  and  holes ; 
the  people  do  not  like  them  made  into  high- 
ways because  the  forest  roads  debouche  into 


But,  though  there  are  no  squires,  there  are 
"  carriage-people  "  ;  and  they  will  not  allow 
such  gates  to  stand. 

The  peasants  are  a  hardy,  robust,  lude 
pendent  race,  extremely  poor,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently content.  Many  of  them  are  very 
intelligent ;  but  they  seldom  seem  to  desire 
any  other  life  than  that  they  have.  They 
know  the  meaning  of  independence  and  ap- 
preciate it.  Yat,  in  Kpite  of  their  rights  in 
the  forest,  their  struggle  for  a  livelihood  is 
a  very  liard  one.    People  fancy  because  there 
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them,  and  if  the  cattle  are  found  straying 
on  tha  highway  the  owners  are  fined  five 
shillings  for  each  animal.  Although  so 
many  of  the  roads  are  still  mere  lanes,  this 
fine  is  a  constant  anxiety  to  the  peasants. 
Is  the  very  hot  weather  the  cattle  are 
turned  out  at  night,  and  then  their  owners 
are  up  early  looking  about  the  country  for 
them,  be  it  fine  weather  or  foul.  At  all 
hazards  the  fine  must  not  \>e  incurred. 
It  is  sometimes  suggested,  iis  a  way  out  of 
this  difficulty,  to  put  up  giites  at  the  ends 
of  those  roads  which  are  not  turnpike  roads. 


are  opportunities,  which  some  men  have  the 
capacity  to  use,  for  the  peasant  to  become  a 
small  dealer,  that  therefore  he  has  vei'y 
good  chances.  But  it  is  not  nil  .who  can,  or 
who  care  to,  deal  in  animals.  The  peasant, 
pure  and  simple,  who  has  never  entered 
upon  this  hazardous  and  tempting  career, 
faces  poverty  in  its  most  positive  foimevery 
winter.  But  he  works  hard  ;  his  wife  works 
hard,  his  children  are  all  trained  to  trades  ; 
they  live  iu  their  own  cottage,  and  on  their 
own  bit  of  land.  Narrow  though  it  is, 
there  is  fi'eedom  and  dignity  in  such  a  life. 
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The  Commoners  are  contioually  battling 
for  their  rights.  Now  they  have  to  pay  for 
furze  ;  and  only  a,  few  eottages  have  the 
right  of  fuel.  Some  have  the  right  of  pas- 
turage and  pannage ;  but  these  old  cottages 
are  scarce.  Now  and  again  one  may  see  a 
chimney  standing  alone,  in  a  state  of  pre* 
servation ;  for  so  long  as  a  chimney  of  the 
old  homestead  stands  the  rights  are  re- 
tained. But  the  greater  number  of  the 
foresters  pay  for  their  privileges.  That  there 
is  still  considerable  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  them,  in  Bpite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  be  paid  for,  may  be  seen  by  the 
quantity  of  cattle  in  the  forest.  All  over 
the  unincloaed  districts  one  meets  herds  of 
cattle ;  and  in  the  walks  of  the  forest  the 
pigs  trot  about  in  numbers.  A  pig  really 
looks  picturesque  in  one  of  these  grassy  road- 
ways ;  the  surroundings  suit  him  ;  he  is  no 
longer  the  sordid  creature  of  the  pigstye. 
The  pigs  are  a  source  of  considerable  profit 
to  the  foresters  ;  there  is  no  cottage  without 


its  family  of  pigs.  The  right  of  taking  gravel 
is  one  that  is  constantly  under  dispute. 
When  the  land  is  apportioned  to  varioni 
owners  to  compensate  for  common  rights 
they  endeavour  to  close  the  gravel-pits  itiid 
get  them  grown  over.  A  case  of  this  kiml 
occurred  recently.  One  of  the  cottagers,  i 
man  of  int«lligence,  happened  to  be  elected 
Way  Warden  the  year  the  gravel-pit  in  ques- 
tion was  closed.  He  represented  the  im- 
mediate cottage  interest ;  so  he  had  the  pit 
opened  at  once  and  the  roads  mended.  But 
infiuence  was  used  before  the  next  election, 
and  he  was  not  elected  again. 

Inside  these  queer  little  heavily  thatcbed 
mud-huts  there  is  often  a  very  pleasant  and 
picturesque  hom&  The  house  is  perfertlv 
clean,  the  food  wholesome,  the  people  healthy, 
and  untouched  by  the  discontent  and  miserr 
of  the  poor  in  the  towns.  These  peasants 
none  need  be  grieved  to  see,  even  in  their 
poverty.  Their  natural  life  in  the  wood^ 
has  kept  them  strong  and  simple. 

Mabel  Collins. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WAS  expatriated  by  a 
man  with  an  axe.  The 
man  and  the  axe  were 
alike  visionary  and  un- 
real, though  it  needed  a 
very  rains  id  erable  effort 
of  the  will  to  hold  them 
at  meotal  arm's  length. 
I  had  work  on  hand  which 
imperatively  demanded  to 
be  finished,  and  I  wan  bo 
broken  down  by  a  long 
couTBe  of  labour  that  it  was  a  matter  of  actual 
difficulty  with  me  when  I  sat  down  at  my 
desk  of  a  morning  to  lay  hold  of  the  thread 
of  last  night's  work,  and  to  recall  the  person- 
ages who  had  moved  through  my  manuscript 
pages  for  the  past  three  or  four  months.  The 
day's  work  always  began  with  a  fog,  which  at 
first  looked  impenetrable,  hut  would  brighten 
httle  by  little  until  I  could  see  my  ideal 
friends  moving  in  it,  and  could  recognise 
their  familiar  lineaments.  Then  the  fog 
would  disperse  altogether,  and  a  certain  in- 
describable, exultant,  feverish  brightness 
would  succeed  it,  and  in  this  feverish  bright- 
ness my  ideal  friends  would  move  and  talk 
as  it  were  of  their  own  volition. 

But  one  morning — it  was  in  Hovember, 
and  the  eand-tinged  foam  flecks  caught  from 
the  stormy  bay  were  thick  on  the  roadway 
before  my  window — the  fog  was  thicker  and 
more  obdurate  than  common.  I  read  and 
re-read  the  work  of  the  day  before,  and  the 
written  words  conveyed  no  meaning.  In  a 
dim  sort  of  way  this  seemed  lamentable,  and 
I  remember  standing  at  the  window,  and 
looking  out  to  where  the  white  crests  of  the 
waves  came  racing  shorewards  under  a  leaden- 
coloured  sky  and  saying  to  myself  over  and 
over  again,  "  Oh,  that  way  madness  lies  !  " 
but  without  any  active  sentiment  of  dismay 
er  fear,  and  with   a   clouded,  nnintei'ested 


wonder  as  to  where  the  words  came  from. 
Quite  suddenly  I  became  aware  of  a  second 
presence  in  the  chamber  and  turned  with  an 
actual  assurance  that  some  one  stood  behind 
me.  I  was  alone,  as  a  single  glance  about 
the  room  informed  me,  but  the  sense  of  that 
second  presence  was  so  clearly  defined  and 
positive  that  the  mere  evidence  of  sight 
seemed  doubtful. 

The  day's  work  began  in  the  manner  which 
had  of  late  grown  customary,  and  in  a  while 
the  fog  gave  way  to  a  brilliance  unusually 
flushed  and  hectic.  The  uninvited,  invisible 
pei-sonage  kept  his  place,  until,  even  with  the 
constant  fancy  that  he  was  there  looking 
over  my  shoulder,  and  so  close  that  there 
was  always  a  risk  of  contact,  I  grew  to 
disregard  him.  All  day  long  he  watched  the 
pen  travelling  over  the  paper,  all  day  long  I 
was  aware  of  him,  featureless,  shadowy,  ex- 
pressionless, with  a  vague  cheek  near  my  own. 
During  the  brief  interval  I  gave  myself  for 
luncheon  he  stood  behind  my  chair,  and, 
being  much  refreshed  and  brightened  by  my 
morning's  work,  I  mocked  him  quite  gaily. 

"  Your  name  is  Nerves,"  I  told  him  within 
myself,  "  and  you  live  in  the  laud  of  Mental 
Overwork.  I  have  atill  a  fortnight's  stretoh 
across  the  country  you  inhabit,  and  if  you  ho 
please  you  may  accompany  me  all  the  way. 
You  may  even  follow  me  into  the  land  of 
Eepose  which  lies  beyond  your  own  territory, 
but  its  air  will  not  agree  with  you.  You 
will  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  in  that  exquisite 
atmosphere,  and  in  a  very  little  while  I  shall 
have  seen  the  last  of  you." 

After  luncheon  I  took  a  constitutional  on 
the  pier,  not  without  a  hope  that  my  feature- 
less friend  might  be  blown  away  by  the 
gusty  wind,  which  cnrae  bellowing  up  from 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  enough  stinging  salt 
and  vivifying  freshness  in  it,  one  might  have 
fancied,  to  shrivel  up  a  host  of  phantome. 
I  tramped  him  up  and  down  the  gleaming 
planks  in  the    keen  salt  wind    for    half  an 
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hour,  and  he  shadowed  me  unshrinkmgly. 
With  the  worst  will  in.  the  world  I  took  him 
home,  and  all  afternoon  and  all  evening  he 
stuck  his  shadowy  head  over  my  shoulder, 
and  watched  the  pen  as  it  spread  its  cobweb 
lines  over  the  white  desert  of  the  paper. 
He  waited  behind  my  chair  at  dinner,  and 
late  at  night  when  the  long  day's  work  at 
last  was  over  he  hung  his  intrusive  head 
over  my  shoulder  and  stared  into  the  moder- 
ate glass  of  much-watered  whiskey  which 
kept  a  final  pipe  in  company, 

He  had  grown  already  into  an  unutterable 
bore,  and  when  he  insisted  upon  passing 
the  night  with  me  I  could — but  for  the 
obvious  inutility  of  the  thing — have  lost  my 
temper  fairly.  He  took  his  place  at  the  bed- 
head, and  kept  it  till  I  fell  asleep.  He  was 
there  when  I  awoke  in  the  night,  and  pro- 
bably because  the  darkness,  the  quiet  and 
the  sense  of  solitude  were  favourable  to  him 
he  began  to  grow  clearer.  Quite  suddenly, 
and  with  a  momentary,  but  genuine  thrill  of 
fear,  I  made  a  discovery  about  him.  He 
carried  an  axe.  This  weapon  was  edged  like 
a  razor,  but  was  unusually  solid  and  weighty 
at  the  back.  From  the  moment  at  which  I 
first  became  aware  of  it  to  that  happy  hour 
when  my  phantom  bore  departed  and  took  his 
weapon  with  him  there  was  never  a  conscious 
second  in  which  the  axe  was  not  in  act  to 
fall,  and  yet  it  never  fell.  It  was  always 
going  to  strike  and  never  struck. 

"  You  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  it,  my 
phantom  nuisance,"  I  said,  being  ready  to 
seek  any  means  by  which  I  might  discredit 
the  dreadful  rapidity  with  which  he  seemed 
to  be  growing  real ;  "  you  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  know  it,  but  one  of  these  days  you 
will  furnish  excellent  copy.  As  a  literary 
man's  companion  you  are  not  quite  without 
your  uses.  One  of  these  days  I  will  haunt  a 
rascal  with  you,  and  he  shall  sweat  and 
shiver  at  you,  as  I  decline  to  sweat  and 
shiver.  You  observe  I  take  you  gaily.  I 
am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  if  I 
took  you  any  other  way,  that  axe  might  fall, 
and  sever  something  which  might  be  difficult 
to  mend.  So  long  as  you  choose  to  stay,  I 
mean  to  make  a  study  of  you." 

Most  happily  I  was  able  to  adhere  to  that 
resolve,  but  I  solemnly  declare  it  made  him 
no  less  dreadful.  Sometimes  I  tried  to  ignore 
him,  but  that  was  a  sheer  impossibility. 
Yery  often  I  flouted  him  and  jeered  at  him, 
mocked  him  with  his  own  unreality,  and 
dared  him  to  carry  out  his  constant  threat 
and  strike.  But  all  day  and  every  day,  and 
in  all  the  many  sleepless  watches  of  my  nights 
he  kept  me  company,  and  every  hour  the 


threatened  blow  of  the  razor-edged  axe 
seemed  likelier  to  fall.  But  at  last — thank 
Heaven — the  work  was  done,  I  touched  the 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  which  paid  for 
it,  and  I  was  free  to  take  a  holiday. 

We  had  grown  too  accustomed  to  each 
other  to  part  on  a  sudden,  even  then.  I 
never  saw  him  for  he  was  always  behind  me, 
(and  even  when  I  stood  before  a  mirror  he 
was  invisible  but  tJiere),  but  he  was  no  longer 
featureless.  His  eyes  shone  through  a  black 
vizard  with  one  unwinking,  glittering,  cease- 
less threat.  He  wore  a  slashed  doublet  with 
long  hose  reaching  to  the  upper  thigh,  and 
he  had  a  rosette  on  each  instep.  I  can  see 
quite  clearly  now  the  peculiar  dull,  cold  gleam 
the  razor-edged  axe  wore  as  he  stood  in  some 
shadowed  place  behind  me,  and  the  brighter 
gleam  it  had  in  daylight  in  the  streets. 

When  I  had  borne  with  him  until  I  felt 
that  I  could  bear  with  him  no  longer,  I  took 
him,  being  back  in  town  again,  to  a  London 
physician  of  some  eminence.  The  doctor 
took  him  somewhat  gravely,  insisted  upon 
absolute  mental  rest,  prescribed  a  tonic,  laid 
down  certain  rules  about  diet,  certain  restric- 
tions upon  wine  and  tobacco,  and  ordered 
immediate  change  of  scene. 

To  begin  with  I  went  to  Ajitwerp,  thence 
to  Brussels,  and  thence,  by  the  merest  chance 
in  the  world,  to  Janenne,  a  little  village  in 
the  Belgian  Ardennes,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  French  frontier.  I  had  no  idea  of 
staying  there,  and  on  the  surface  of  things 
there  was  no  reason,  why  I  should  have  pro- 
longed my  stay  beyond  a  day  or  two.  People 
visit  Janenne  in  the  summer  time,  and  sup- 
pose themselves  to  have  exhausted  its  limited 
attractions  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  There 
is  nothing  at  first  sight  to  keep  the  stianger 
longer,  but  if  he  will  only  stay  for  a  week 
he  will  inevitably  want  to  stay  for  a  fort- 
night, and,  if  once  he  has  stayed  for  a 
fortnight,  his  business  is  done,  and  he  is  in 
love  with  Janenne  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life.  Kural  quiet  has  made  her  home  in 
Janenne,  and  contentment  dwells  with  her, 
sleepy-eyed. 

Even  in  the  first  week  of  December,  the 
russet  and  amber- coloured  leaves  still  cling 
to  the  branches  of  the  huge  old  lime  trees  of 
Lorette,  and  my  lonely  feet  on  the  thick 
carpet  of  dead  leaves  below  made  the  sole 
sound  I  heard  there  except  the  ceaseless 
musical  tinkle  of  chisel  and  stone  from  the 
distant  granite  quai^ries — a  succession  of  notes 
altogether  rural  in  suggestion — like  the  tinkle 
of  many  sheep-bells.  Even  in  that  first 
week  of  December  I  could  sit  in  the  open  air 
there,  where  the  mild  winter  sunlight  flashed 
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the  huge  crucifix  and  the  colossal  Christ  of 
painted  wood,  which  poise  above  the  toy 
chapel  carved  out  of  the  live  rock.  The 
chapel  and  the  crucifix  are  at  one  end  of  a 
lime-tree  avenue  a  third  of  a  mile  long,  and 
the  trees  are  aged  beyond  strict  local  know- 
ledge, gnarled  and  w*arty  and  bulbous  and 
great  of  girth.  You  climb  to  Lorette  by  a 
gentle  ascent,  and  below  the  rock-carved 
chapel  lies  a  precipice — not  an  Alpine  affair 
at  all,  but  a  reasonable  precipice  for  Belgium 
— say,  two  or  even  three  hundred  feet,  and 
away  and  away  and  away,  the  golden-dimpled 
hills  go  changing  from  the  yellowish  green  of 
winter  grass  to  the  variously-toned  greys  of 
the  same  gi-ass  in  mid-distance,  and  then  to  a 
blue  which  grows  continually  hazier  until  it 
melts  at  the  sky  line,  and  seems  half  to  blend 
with  the  dim,  pallid  sapphire  of  a  December 
sky. 

Here,  "  with  an  ambrosial  sense  of  over- 
weariness  falling  into  sleep,"  would  T  often 
sit  at  the  foot  of  the  great  crucifix,  and 
would  smoke  the  pipe  of  idleness,  a  little 
unmindful  peihaps  of  the  good  London 
doctor's  caution  against  the  misuse  of  tobacco. 
It  was  here  that  I  awoke  to  the  fact  one  day 
that  the  man  with  the  axe  was  absent.  He 
had  slipped  away  with  no  good-byes  on  either 
side,  and  I  was  blissfully  alone  again.  The 
sweet  peace  of  it,  and  the  quiet  of  it  no 
tongue  or  pen  can  tell.  The  air  was  balsamic 
with  the  odours  of  the  pines  which  clothed 
the  hillsides  for  miles  and  miles  and  miles  in 
squares  and  oblongs  and  a  hundred  iiTegular 
forms  of  blackish  green,  sometimes  snaking 
in  a  thin,  dark  line,  sometimes  topping  a  crest 
with  a  close-cropped  hog-mane,  and  sometimes 
flustering  densely  over  a  whole  slope,  but 
always  throwing  the  neighbouring  yellows 
and  greens  and  greys  into  a  wonderful  aerial 
delicacy  of  contrast.  The  scarred  lime  trunks 
had  a  bluish  grey  tone  in  the  winter  sunlight 
and  the  carpet  at  their  feet  was  of  Indian  red 
and  sienna  and  brown,  of  fiercest  scarlet  and 
gold  and  palest  lemon  colour,  of  amber  and 
russet  and  dead  gi'een.  And  everywhere, 
and  in  my  tired  mind  most  of  all,  was 
peace. 

I  had  been  a  foi'tnight  at  Janenne  when 
my  intrusive  phantom  left  me  on  Lorette.  I 
had  made  no  acquaintances,  for  I  was  but 
feeble  at  the  language,  and  did  not  care  to 
encounter  the  trouble  of  talking  in  it.  The 
first  friendship  I  made  —I  have  since  spent 
three  years  in  the  delightful  place,  and  have 
made  several  friendships  there — was  begun 
within  ^ve  minutes  of  that  exquisite  moment 
at  which  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  my 
phantom  was  away. 


There  was  not  a  living  creature  in  sight, 
and  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be*jA6ard,  except 
the  distant  tinkle  of  chisel  and  stone,  and 
the  occasional  rustle  of  a  falling  leaf,  until 
Schwartz,  the  subject  of  this  history,  walked 
pensively  round  a  corner  eighty  yards  down 
the  avenue,  and  paused  to  scratch  one  ear 
with  a  hind  foot.  He  stood  for  a  time  with 
a  thoughtful  air,  looked  up  the  avenue  and 
down  the  avenue,  and  then  with  slow  deliber- 
ation, and  an  occasional  pause  for  thought  he 
walked  towards  me.  When  within  half  a 
dozen  yards  he  stopped  and  took  good  stock 
of  me,  w^ith  brown  eyes  overhung  by  thick 
grizzled  eyebrows.  Then  he  offered  a  short 
interrogative,  authoritative  bark,  a  mere 
monosyllable  of  inquiry. 

"  A  stranger,"  I  responded.  "  An  invalid 
stranger." 

He  seemed  not  only  satisfied,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason,  delighted.  He  wagged  the 
cropped  stump  of  a  grey  tail  and  writhed  his 
whole  body  with  a  greeting  that  had  an  almost 
slavish  air  of  charmed  propitiation ;  and 
then,  without  a  word  on  his  side  or  on  mine, 
he  mounted  the  steps  which  led  to  the  great 
crucifix,  sate  down  upon  the  topmost  step 
beside  me,  and  nestled  his  grizzled  head  in 
my  lap.  I  confess  that  he  could  have  done 
nothing  which  would  have  pleased  me  more. 
I  have  always  thought  the  unconditional  and 
immediate  confidence  of  a  dog  or  a  child  a 
sort  of  certificate  to  character,  though  I 
know  well  that  there  is  a  kind  of  dog  whose 
native  friendliness  altogether  outruns  his  dis- 
cretion, and  who  is  doomed  from  birth  to  fall 
into  error  and  to  encounter  consequent  rebuffs 
which  must  be  grievous  to  be  borne. 

My  new  companion  wore  a  collar,  and  had 
other  signs  that  distinguished  him  from  the 
mere  mongrel  of  the  village  street,  but  he 
was  of  no  particular  breed.  His  coat  was  of 
a  bluish  gray,  and  though  soft  enough  to 
the  touch  had  a  harsh  and  spiky  aspect.  He 
came  nearer  to  being  a  broken-haired  terrier 
than  anything  else,  but  I  seemed  to  discern 
half  a  dozen  crosses  in  him,  and  a  lover  of 
dogs  who  asked  for  breed  would  not  have 
offered  sixpence  for  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1560  this  tran- 
quil and  beautiful  country  was  devastated  by 
a  plague  which  carried  off  hundreds  of  its 
sparse  inhabitants,  and  left  many  villages 
desolate.     The  legends  of  the  country  side 
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tell  of  places  in  which  no  human  life  re- 
mained. 

The  people  of  Janenne,  headed  by  the 
doyen,  made  a  pilgrimage  in  procession  to 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lorette,  and 
offered  to  strike  a  bargain.  They  promised 
that  if  Janenne  should  be  spared  from  the 
plague  they  and  their  descendants  for  ever 
would  each  year  repeat  that  procession  in 
honour  of  Our  Lady  of  Lorette,  and  that 
once  in  seven  years  they  would  appear  under 
arms  and  fire  a  salvo.  Whether  in  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement  or  not,  Janenne 
esojiped  the  plague,  and  from  that  year  to 
this  the  promised  procession  has  never  been 
forgotten.  In  course  of  time  it  became  less 
the  local  mode  than  it  had  been  to  carry 
arms,  and  nowadays  the  great  septennial 
procession  can  only  be  gone  through  after  a 
prodigious  deal  of  drilling  and  preparation. 

A  week  or  two  after  my  arrival  the  villagers 
began  to  train,  under  the  conduct  of  a  stout 
military-looking  personage  who  had  been  in 
the  Belgian  cavalry  and  gendarmerie,  and 
was  now  in  honourable  retirement  from  war's 
alarms  as  a  grocer.  He  traded  under  the 
name  of  Dom-Casart,  the  wife's  maiden 
name  being  tacked  to  his  own  after  the 
manner  of  the  country.  This  habit,  by  the 
way,  gives  a  certain  flavour  of  aristocracy 
to  the  trading  names  over  even  the  smallest 
shop  windows.  "  Coqueline-Walhaert,  nego- 
danty^  is  the  sign  over  the  establishment 
wherein  a  very  infirm  old  woman  sells 
centimes'  worth  of  sweetstuff  to  the  jeunesse 
of  Janenne,  whilst  her  husband  works  at 
the  quarries. 

Monsieur  Dorn  is  a  man  with  a  huge 
moustache,  fat  cheeks  streaked  with  scarlet 
lines  on  a  bilious  groundwork,  and  a  voice 
raspy  with  much  Geneva  and  the  habit  of 
command.  He  rides  with  the  unmistakable 
seat  of  an  old  cavalry  man,  and  his  behaviour 
on  hoi'seback  was  a  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  the  mounted  contingent  he  drilled  every 
day  in  the  open  place  in  front  of  the  hotel. 
His  steed,  artfully  stimulated  by  the  spur, 
caracoled,  danced,  and  lashed  out  with  his 
hind  feet,  and  Monsieur  Dorn,  with  one  fist 
stuck  against  his  own  fat  ribs,  swayed  to  the 
motion  with  admirable  nonchalance.  His 
voice,  which  has  the  barky  tone  inseparable 
from  military  command,  would  ring  about 
the  square  like  the  voice  of  a  commander-in- 
chief,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  practised 
imagination,  I  could  almost  persuade  myself 
that  I  stood  face  to  face  with  the  horrid 
front  of  war. 

When  Monsieur  Dorn  was  not  drilling  his 
brigade  he  was  generally  to  be  found  at  the 


Oaf6  de  la  E.egence,  smoking  a  huge  meer- 
schaum with  a  cherry  wood  stem  and  sipping 
Geneva.  Even  in  this  comparative  retire- 
ment the  halo  of  his  office  clung  about  him, 
and  seemed  to  hold  men  ofE  from  a  too 
familiar  intercourse ;  but  one  afternoon  I  saw 
him  unbending  there.  He  was  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  a  dog,  spotlessly  white,  the 
most  ladylike  of  her  species  I  remember  to 
have  seen.  Her  jet  black  beady  eyes,  and 
jet  black  glittering  nose  set  off  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  her  coat,  and  were  in  turn  set 
off  by  it.  She  had  a  refined,  coquettish 
mincing  walk,  which  alone  was  enough  to 
bespeak  the  agreeable  sense  she  had  of  her 
own  charms.  Perhaps  a  satiric  observer 
of  manners  might  have  thought  her  more 
like  a  lady's-maid  than  a  lady.  A  suggestion 
of  pertness  in  her  beady  eyes  and  a  certain 
superciliousness  of  bearing  were  mingled  with 
a  coquetry  not  displeasing  to  one  who  sur- 
veyed her  from  the  human  height.  To  look 
important  is  pretty  generally  to  feel  import- 
ant, but  is,  by  no  means,  to  be  important. 
We  discern  this  fact  with  curious  clearness 
when  we  look  at  other  people,  but  it  is 
nowhere  quite  so  evident  as  in  what  we  call 
the  bi-ute  creation.  (As  if  we  didn't  belong 
to  it !)  Perhaps  there  aret  intelligences  who 
look  at  us  with  just  such  a  pitying  amuse- 
ment and  analysis — our  prosperous  relatives, 
who  started  earlier  in  the  race  of  life  than 
we  did,  and  met  with  better  chances. 

In  spite  of  airs  and  gi'aces,  natural  and 
acquired,  Lil's  claims  to  purity  of  race  were 
small,  though  like  my  older  acquaintance, 
Schwartz,  she  was  more  a  broken-haired 
terrier  than  anything  else.  Schwartz  w^as 
simply  and  purely  bourgeois.  He  had  no 
airs,  and  no  pretensions,  but  Lil,  whatever 
her  genuine  claims  may  liave  been,  was  of 
another  stamp  and  fashion. 

It  was  Lil  who  was  the  cause  of  Monsieur 
Dom's  unbending.  The  fat  old  gendnrme 
was  putting  her  through  a  set  of  tricks, 
which  she  executed  with  complete  aplomb 
and  intelligence.  There  was  nothing  violent 
in  these  exercises  :  nothing  a  dog  of  the  best 
breeding  in  the  world  could  have  felt  to 
derogate  from  dignity.  She  was  much  petted 
and  applauded  for  her  performances,  and  was 
rewarded  by  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar 
which  she  ate  without  any  of  the  vulgar 
haste  characteristic  of  most  dogs  in  their 
dealings  with  sweetmeats. 

The  language  of  the  peasantry  hereabouts 
is  that  same  Walloon  tongue  in  which  old 
Froissart  wrote  his  Chronicles,  It  is  little 
more  comprehensible  to  the  average  French- 
man than  to  the  average  Englishman,  but 
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its  vocabulary  is  restricted,  and  the  people 
who  talk  it  have  enriched  (or  corrupted)  it 
with  many  words  of  French.  When  the 
loungers  in  the  cafe  began  to  talk,  as  they 
did  presently,  it  amused  me  to  listen  to  this 
unknown  tongue,  and  whenever  I  heard  '*  la 
procession  "  named,  I  enjoyed  much  the  kind 
of  refreshment  Mr.  Gargery  experienced  when 
he  encountered  a  J.O.,  Jo,  in  the  course  of 
his  general  reading.  La  procession  was  not 
merely  the  staple  of  the  village  talk,  but  the 
warp  and  woof  of  it,  and  any  intruding 
strand  of  foreign  fancy  was  cut  short  at  the 
lips  of  him  who  strove  to  spin  it  into  the 
web  of  conversation.  I  myself  ventured  an 
inquiry  or  two,  for  all  but  the  most  ignorant 
speak  French  of  a  sort.  Monsieur  Dorn 
accepted  a  glass  of  pequet  at  my  request  (a 
fire-water,  for  a  dose  of  which  one  halfpenny 
is  charged; and  upon  which  the  unaccustomed 
stranger  may  intoxicate  himself  madly  at  an 
outlay  of  iivepence)  and  the  fat  and  stately 
old  fellow  told  me  all  about  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  pious  form  the  village  was 
then  preparing  to  fulfil.  He  made  the  kindest 
allowance  for  my  limited  powers  of  spoech, 
and  bounteously  fed  my  native  sense  of 
retiring  humility  with  patronage. 

The  door  of  the  cc^  was  open  to  the 
mild,  fir-scented,  December  air,  though  a 
crackling  tire  burnt  noisily  in  the  thin-ribbed 
stove.  Lil  made  occasional  excursions  to  the 
open  doorway,  looking  out  upon  the  passers- 
by  with  a  keen  alertness.  She  had  some 
tune  returned  from  one  of  these  inspections, 
and  had  curled  herself  at  her  master^s  feet 
when  I  heard  a  singular  and  persistent  tap- 
ping upon  the  unclothed  floor,  and  looking 
round  caught  sight  of  my  friend  Schwartz 
who  was  making  a  crouching  and  timid 
progress  towai'd  us,  and  was  wagging  his 
cropped  tail  with  such  vehemence  that  it 
sounded  on  the  boards  like  a  light  hammer 
on  a  carpeted  flooring.  At  first  I  fancied 
that  he  recognised  me,  and  1  held  out  to  him 
an  encouraging  hand,  of  which  he  took  no 
notice.  That  air  of  propitiatory  humility 
which  I  had  seen  in  him  when  we  had  first 
encountered  on  Lorette  was  exaggerated  to  a 
slavish  adulation.  There  is  no  living  creature 
but  a  dog  who  would  not  have  been  ashamed 
to  show  such  a  mixture  of  tiunsport  and 
self-depreciation.  He  fawned,  he  writhed, 
he  rapped  his  tail  upon  the  floor  in  a  sustained 
crescendo.  The  dumb  heart  had  no  language 
for  its  own  delight  and  humility.  Anybody 
who  takes  pleasure  in  dogs  has  seen  the 
sort  of  thing  scores  and  scores  of  times.  It 
was  the  quality  of  intensity  which  made  it 
remarkable  in  Schwartz. 


Lil,  for  whom  this  display  of  joy  and 
humbleness  was  made,  was  altogether  un- 
moved by  it.  She  was  not  merely  regardless 
of  it,  but  ostentatiously  disdainful.  She  took 
a  coquettish  lady's-maidish  amble  to  the  door, 
passing  Schwartz  by  the  way,  and  yawned 
as  she  looked  out  upon  the  street.  Schwartz 
fawned  after  her  to  the  door,  and  with  a 
second  yawn  she  repassed  him,  and  returned 
to  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  fat  old  genda/rme. 
The  absurd  little  drama  of  coquetry  and 
worship  went  on  until  the  old  fellow  arose 
with  a  friendly  hon  jou/r,  to  me,  and  a  whistle 
to  Lil,  who  followed  him  with  a  supercilious 
nose  in  the  air.  The  despised  Schwartz  stood 
awhile,  and  then  set  out  after  her  at  a  ridiculous 
three-legged  run,  but  before  he  had  gone  ten 
yards  he  stopped  short,  looked  after  the  re- 
treating fair  in  silence,  and  then  walked  o£E 
with  a  dispirited  aspect  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

So  far  as  I  could  tell  my  shadowy  enemy 
with  the  axe  had  taken  himself  away  for  good 
and  all,  but  I  was  so  fearful  of  recalling  him 
that  I  kept  altogether  idle,  and  in  other 
respects  nursed  and  coddled  myself  with  a 
constant  assiduity.  But  it  is  a  hard  thing 
for  a  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to 
constant  mental  employment  to  go  without 
it,  and  in  the  absence  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
books  and  journals,  the  procession  bade  fair 
to  be  a.  perfect  godsend.  Even  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  took  to  rising  at  ^ 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  fanfaronaded 
with  ill-blown  bugles,  and  flaring  torches, 
and  a  dreadful  untiring  drum  about  the 
street  i  forbore  to  grumble,  and  when  on 
Sundays  they  turned  out  in  a  body  after 
mass  to  see  their  own  military  section  drilled 
in  the  Place  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  one  boied 
valetudinarian  welcomed  them  heartily.  The 
military  section  })ad  got  down  uniforms  from 
one  of  the  Brussels  theatres, — busbies  and 
helmets,  and  the  gloriously  comic  hats  of 
the  garde  civile, — dragoon  tunics,  hussar 
jackets,  infantry  shell- jackets,  cavalry  stable- 
jackets,  foresters'  boots,  dragoon  jack- boots, 
stage  piratical  boots  with  wide  tops  to  fit 
the  thigh  that  drooped  about  the  ankles, — 
trousers  of  every  sort  from  blue  broadcloth, 
gold-striped,  to  the  homely  fustian — and  a 
rare  show  they  made.  They  went  fours  right 
or  fours  left  with  a  fine  military  jangle,  and 
sometimes  went  fours  right  and  fours  left  at 
the  same  time  with  results  disastrous  to 
militaiy  order.  Then  it  was  good  to  see  and 
hear  the  fat  Dorn  as  he  caracoled  in  a  field- 
marshal's  uniform,  and  barked  his  orders  at 
the  disordered  crowd  like  a  field-marshal  to 
the  manner  born. 
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Monsieur  Dom  being  thus  gloriously  lifted 
into  the  range  of  the  public  eye,  Lil  seemed 
to  take  added  airs  of  importance.  I  say 
seemed,  but  that  is  only  because  of  the  foolish 
and  ignorant  habit  into  which  I  was  bom 
and  educated.  Ever  since  I  can  remember 
people  have  been  telling  stories  to  prove  that 
dogs  have  some  sort  of  intelligence,  as  if — 
except  to  the  most  stupid  and  the  blindest — 
the  thing  had  ever  stood  in  need  of  proof. 
There  is  nothing  much  more  fatal  to  the 
apprehension  of  a  fact  than  the  constant 
causeless  repetition  of  it.  And  then  the 
tales  of  the  intelligence  of  dogs  are  told  as 
a  general  thing  with-  a  sort  of  wide-eyed 
wonder,  so  that  the  dog's  very  advocates 
contrive  to  impress  their  readers  with  the 
belief  that  their  commonplace  bit  of  history 
is  remarkable. 

Of  course  there  are  clever  dogs  and  dull 
dogs,  just  as  there  are  sages  and  idiots,  but 
any  dog  who  was  not  a  fool  would  have  known 
and  recognised  his  master's  splendour  and 
importance  if  he  had  belonged  at  this  epoch 
to  Monsieur  Dorn.  Lil  saw  him  sitting  up 
there  in  vivid  colours,  heard  him  shouting  in 
a  voice  of  authority,  and  saw  people  answer 
to  that  voice.  There  was  not  a  Christian  in 
the  crowd  who  had  a  better  understanding  of 
the  situation.  To  see  her  running  in  and  out 
amongst  the  horses'  feet,  ordering  the  sham 
dragoons  and  hussars  about  in  her  own  lan- 
guage, was  to  know  she  understood  the  thing, 
and  had  invested  herself  with  some  of  her 
master's  glory.  Wherever  she  went,  in  and 
out  and  about,  Schwartz  with  his  meek 
spikes  raging  in  all  directions  followed, 
close  at  heel.  Almost  everybody  has  seen 
the  loud  aggressive  swaggering  boy  with 
the  meek  admiring  small  boy  in  his  train. 
The  small  boy  glorifies  the  other  in  his 
mind,  setting  him  on  a  level  with  Three- 
Fingered  Jack,  or  Goliath's  conqueror,,  and 
the  aggressive  boy  feeling  rather  than  un- 
derstanding the  other's  reverence,  does  his 
best  to  look  as  if  he  deserved  it.  To  see  Lil 
swagger  and  to  hear  her  bark,  and  to  see 
the  foolish  humble  Schwartz  follow  her,  ad- 
miring her,  believing  in  her,  utterly  borne 
away  by  her  insolent  pretence  that  the  whole 
show  was  got  up  by  her  orders — to  observe 
this  was  to  see  one  half  the  world  in  little. 

On  other  days  Lil  was  as  other  dogs, 
except  perhaps  to  the  love-blinded  eyes  of 
Schwartz,  but  on  Sundays,  so  long  as  the 
drills  for  the  procession  lasted,  the  field  was 
all  her  own.  One  or  two  of  her  companions, 
carried  away  by  her  example,  dared  to  run 
amongst  the  horses'  feet  and  bark.  They  were 
promptly  kicked  into  the  ring  of  spectators, 


and  Lil  was  left  alone  in  her  glory.  Of  course 
it  all  went  with  his  own  confiding  nature, 
and  the  state  of  complete  slavery  in  which 
he  lived,  to  persuade  Schwartz  of  her  great- 
ness. She  deserves  at  least  that  one  truth 
should  be  admitted.  She  never  gave  her 
admirer  the  least  encouragement  so  far  as  I 
could  see.  She  never  in  a  chance  encounter 
in  the  street  paused  to  exchange  good-morrow. 
She  never  so  much  as  turned  a  head  in  his 
direction.  She  tolerated  his  presence  and 
that  was  all.  But  wherever  she  went  he 
shadowed  her.  He  was  not  obtrusive,  but  was 
content  to  keep  at  heel,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  admire.  I  have  seen  him  sit  for  half  an 
hour  on  a  doorstep,  a  canine  monument  of 
patience,  waiting  for  her  to  come  out,  and  I 
have  seen  her  travel  about  the  Flcuse  in 
apparently  purposeless  zigzags  and  circles 
for  the  mere  pride  and  vanity  of  knowing 
how  closely  he  would  follow  her  least  reason- 
able movements. 

A  week  or  two  before  the  grand  event 
came  off  there  was  a  prodigious  excitement 
in  Janenne.  An  idea,  originating  in  the 
military  spirit  of  Monsieur  Dom,  had  been 
industriously  put  about,  a  subscription  had 
been  set  on  foot  for  it,  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  superintend  its  working,  and 
now  the  glorious  fancy  was  actually  tran- 
slated into  fact.  The  procession  was  to  be 
supplemented  by  ai'tillery,  and  now  here  was 
a  time-eaten  old  gun,  mounted  on  a  worm- 
eaten  old  carriage,  and  ti-ailed  in  harness  of 
rope  by  two  stalwart  Flemish  horses.  Here 
also  was  gunpowder  enough  to  wreck  the 
village,  and  the  Janennois  who  for  a  moral 
people  have  a  most  astounding  love  of  noise, 
were  out  at  earliest  dawn  of  light  on  Sunday 
morning  to  see  the  gun  fired.  The  first 
firing  was  supposed  to  be  an  experiment,  and 
everybody  was  warned  to  a  safe  distance 
when  the  gun  was  loaded,  whilst  Monsieor 
Dorn  arranged  a  train  of  powder,  and  set  a 
slow  match  in  connection  with  it.  When  the 
bang  came  and  the  old  iron  stood  the  strain 
everybody  went  wild  with  joy,  and  even 
Monsieur  Dom  himself  was  so  carried  away 
by  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  he  tested 
the  piece  all  morning.  It  was  finally  dis- 
covered that  the  powder  was  exhausted,  and 
the  hat  had  to  be  sent  round  again  for  a 
new  subscription. 

The  annual  procession  is  far  and  away  the 
greatest  event  of  the  year  at  Janenne,  and 
the  septennial  procession  would  of  itself  be 
enough  to  satisfy  any  resident  in  the  village 
that  he  had  lived  if  he  had  but  seen  it  once. 
Nobody  dreamed  of  spoUing  the  procession  for 
the  sake  of  a  cart-load  or  so  of  gunpowder,  and 
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the  hat  was  soon  filled.  Next  Sunday  Janenne 
enjoyed  a  new  series  of  experiments  on  the 
big  gun,  and  what  with  the  banging  of  the 
drum,  and  the  blowing  of  the  bugle,  and 
the  flaming  of  torches  in  the  dark  morning, 
and  the  banging  of  the  big  gun  from  dawn 
till  noon,  and  the  clatter  and  glitter  of  the 
drill  in  the  after  part  of  the  short  winter 
day,  the  atmosphere  of  the  village  was  alto- 
gether warlike. 

The  big  gun  gave  Lil  an  added  claim  on 
the  veneration  of  her  admirer.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  firing  she  came  de- 
murelv  down  to  the  field  in  which  the 
artillery  experiments  were  conducted,  with 
an  air  of  knowing  all  about  it,  and  Schwartz, 
as  usual,  pursued  her.  The  gun  was  sponged 
and  loaded,  and  the  charge  was  rammed 
home  under  Monsieur  Dorn's  supervision, 
Lil  standing  gravely  by,  and  Schwartz  gro- 
velling in  her  neighbourhood.  Then  the  old 
gendarmje  himself  primed  the  piece,  and  taking 
a  torch  from  a  boy  who  stood  near  him  ap- 
plied it  to  the  touch-hole.  Out  at  the  muzzle 
sprang  the  answering  flame  and  roar,  and 
away  went  Schwartz  as  if  he  had  been  pro- 
jected by  the  force  of  the  powder.  Panic 
declared  itself  in  every  hair,  and  his  usual 
foolish  three-legged  amble  was  exchanged  for 
a  pace  like  that  of  a  greyhound.  He  had 
gone  but  a  hundred  yards  at  most,  when 
reason  resumed  her  seat.  He  stopped  and 
turned,  and  after  a  little  pause  came  back 
with  an  evident  shamefacedness.  Lil  had 
stood  her  ground  without  the  slightest  sign 
of  fear,  and  when  Schwarz  returned  she  took 
to  looking  so  triumphantly,  and  superin- 
tended the  subsequent  operations  with  so 
much  authority,  that  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  her  intent  to  persuade  her  slavish 
follower  that  this  was  some  new  and  aston- 
ishing form  of  bark  of  which  she  aJone 
possessed  the  secret. 

Schwartz  was  most  probably  willing  to 
believe  anything  she  told  him.  It  is  the  way 
of  some  natures  to  confide,  and  it  is  the  way 
of  others  to  presume  upon  their  confidence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Janenne  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Forest 
Country,  and  in  the  shooting  season  the 
chasseur  is  a  familiar  personage.  He  arrives 
by  evening  train  or  diligence,  half  a  dozen 
strong.  He  sups  and  betakes  himself  to  the 
singing  of  comic  songs  with  choruses,  mois- 
tening and  mellowing  his  vocal  chords  with 


plenteous  burgundy.  Long  after  everybody 
else  has  gone  to  bed,  he  tramps  in  chorus 
along  the  echoing  unclothed  corridor,  and  he 
and  his  chums  open  bedroom  doors  to  shout 
Belgian  scraps  oi/dcetue  at  each  other,  or  to 
cast  prodigious  boots  upon  the  sounding 
boards.  Then  long  before  anybody  else  has 
a  mind  to  rise,  he  is  up  again  promenading 
the  corridor  like  a  multiplied  copy  of  the 
giant  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto  He  rolls  away 
in  the  darkness  with  the  cracking  of  whips 
and  jingling  of  bells,  and  sleep  and  silence 
settle  down  again.  At  night  he  is  back  to 
supper  with  tales  of  big  game  multitudinous 
as  Laban's  flocks,  and  a  bag  unaccountably 
empty.  That  same  evening  he  is  away  to 
desk  or  counter  or  studio  in  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp, or  Li^ge,  and  Janenne  falls  back  into 
its  normal  peace. 

It  was  mid-December,  and  the  snow  was 
falling  in  powdery  flakes,  when  a  sportsman 
alighted  at  the  Hotel  des  Postes,  and  at  the 
first  glance  I  knew  him  for  a  countryman. 
He  was  a  fine,  frank,  free-hearted  young 
fellow,  one  of  the  most  easily  likable  of 
youngsters,  and  we  were  on  friendly  terms 
together  before  the  first  evening  was  over. 
He  knew  a  number  of  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, had  received  a  dozen  invitations 
to  shoot,  or  thereabouts,  and  meant  to  put 
up  three  weeks  at  Janenne,  so  he  told  me, 
shooting  when  sport  was  to  be  had,  and  on 
other  days  tramping  about  the  country.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  bull-terrier,  who  an- 
swered to  the  name  of  Scraper,  a  hand- 
some creature  of  his  kind,  with  one  eye  in 
permanent  mourning. 

"  Of  course  he's  no  good,"  said  the  young 
fellow,  in  answer  to  an  observation  of  mine, 
"  but  then  he's  perfectly  tamed,  and  there- 
fore he's  no  harm.  He'll  stay  where  he's 
told  ;  and  I  believe  the  poor  beggar  would 
break  his  heart  if  I  left  him  behind. 
Wouldn't  you,  old  chap?" 

The  young  sportsman  went  away  to  the 
chase  next  morning,  taking  his  bull-terrier 
with  him,  and  returning  at  night  reported 
Scraper's  perfect  good  behaviour.  In  the 
course  of  that  evening's  talk,  I  spoke  of 
certain  peculiarities  I  had  noticed  in  the 
formation  of  the  country,  and  my  new  ac- 
quaintance proposed  that  on  an  idle  day  of 
his  next  week  we  should  take  a  walk  of 
exploration.  When  the  day  came  we  started 
together,  and  I  showed  him  some  of  the 
curiosities  of  nature  I  had  noticed. 

Round  and  about  Janenne  the  world  is 
hollow.  The  hills  are  mere  bubbles,  and  the 
earth  is  honeycombed  with  caverns.  By  the 
side  of  the  road  which  leads  to  Houssy  a 
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river  accompanies  the  traveller's  steps,  purl- 
ing and  singing,  and  talking  secrets  (as 
shallow,  pebbly-bedded  streams  have  a  way 
of  doing),  and  on  a  sudden  the  traveller 
misses  it.  There,  before  him,  is  a  river  bed, 
wide,  white,  and  stony,  but  where  is  the 
river  1  If  he  be  a  curious  traveller  he  will 
retrace  his  steps,  and  will  find  the  stream 
racing  with  some  impetuosity  towards  a 
bend,  where  it  dwindles  by  apparent  miracle 
into  nothing.  The  curious  traveller,  natu- 
turally  growing  more  curious  than  common 
in  the  presence  of  this  phenomena,  will,  at 
some  risk  to  his  neck,  descend  the  bank,  and 
make  inquiry  into  the  reason  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  stream.  He  will  see 
nothing  to  account  for  it,  but  he  will  pro- 
bably arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
fissures  in  the  river's  bed,  through  which  the 
water  falls  to  feed  the  subterranean  stream, 
of  which  he  is  pretty  certain  to  have  heard 
or  read.  If  he  will  walk  back  a  mile,  against 
the  course  of  the  stream,  will  cross  the  main 
street  of  Janenne,  strike  the  Montcourtois 
Road  there,  and  cross  the  river  bridge,  he 
will  see  a  cavern  lipped  by  the  flowing  water, 
and  in  that  cavern,  only  a  foot  or  so  below 
the  level  of  the  open-air  stream,  he  will  find 
its  subterranean  continuation.  It  has  worked 
back  upon  itself  in  this  secret  way,  by  what 
strange  courses  no  man  knows  or  can  guess. 
But  that  the  stream  is  the  same  has  been 
proved  by  a  device  at  once  ingenious  and 
simple.  Colouring  matter  of  various  sorts 
has  from  time  to  time  been  thrown  into  the 
water  at  its  place  of  disappearance,  and  the 
tinted  stream  has  poured,  hours  and  hours 
afterwards,  through  the  cavern,  which  is 
only  a  mile  away,  and  stands  so  near  the 
earlier  stream  that  in  times  of  rain  the  waters 
mingle  there. 

On  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  brush- 
wood which  clothe  their  feet,  one  finds  all 
manner  of  holes  and  caves  and  crevices,  some 
of  them  very  shallow,  and  some  of  them  of 
unknown  depth.  In  the  Bois  de  Janenne 
alone  there  are  four  or  five  of  them. 

All  this  has  strictly  to  do  with  the  history 
of  Schwartz,  as  will  by  and  by  be  seen. 

When  heavy  rains  fall  the  river  is  so 
swollen  that  the  underground  call  upon  its 
resources  fails  to  drain  it,  and  it  foams  above 
the  fissures  in  full  volume,  so  wild  and  deep 
that  a  passer-by  would  never  guess  of  the 
curious  trick  of  nature  which  is  here  being 
played.  But  the  season  being  exceptionally 
dry,  I  was  able  to  show  my  find,  and  from 
the  spot  of  the  stream's  disappearance  I  led 
my  acquaintance  to  the  cfivem.  Here  prowl- 
ing about  in  a  light-footed  and  adventurous 


fashion  the  young  Englishman  foimd  a  hole 
in  the  wall  of  stone,  and,  venturing  into  it 
discovered  to  his  great  delight  a  passage 
which  seemed  to  lead  into  the  very  entrails 
of  the  hill.  He  proposed  instantly  to  explore 
this,  and  I  having  that  morning  purchased 
of  the  local  tobacconist  a  box  of  Italian  vestas, 
each  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  calculated 
to  bum  for  several  minutes,  and  having  the 
same  in  my  pocket  at  the  moment,  we  set  out 
together  on  a  journey  of  adventure.  The 
passage  varied  in  width  from  six  to  three 
feet,  and  in  height  from  eight  feet  upwards. 
The  faint  illumination  of  the  big  wax  vestas 
often  failed  to  touch  the  roof. 

The  way  was  sometimes  over  ankle  deep 
in  a  thick  mud,  and  sometimes  strewn  with 
fragments  of  rock  which  had  fallen  from  the 
roof ;  but  we  went  on  gaily  until  we  came  to 
a  great  slippery  boulder,  which  blocked  the 
passage  for  some  three  feet  in  height.  My 
companion  was  in  act  to  clamber  over 
this,  when  the  light  I  carried  pinched  my 
thumb  and  finger  with  sudden  heat,  and  1 
dropped  it  on  to  the  ground.  [  struck  ano- 
ther, and  found  the  youngster  perched  upoD 
the  boulder. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  I,  "  and  let  us  see 
what  is  beyond.  There  may  be  a  deepish 
hole  there." 

We  leaned  over,  and  could  see  nothing. 
My  companion  got  down  from  the  boulder 
with  a  grave  look. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  jump  when  you 
spoke,"  he  said.  "  Lucky  I  didn't.  I  wonder 
how  deep  it  is  ?  " 

We  hunted  about  for  a  stone,  and  by  and 
by  found  one  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head. 
This  the  youngster  tossed  over  the  boulder 
into  the  darkness,  and  we  stood  looking  at 
each  other,  by  the  little  clear-burning  light  of 
the  wax  match.  I  do  not  know  how  long  we 
stood  there,  for  time  has  a  knack  of  magni- 
fying itself  beyond  belief  in  such  conditions, 
but  it  was  long,  long  before  an  awful  hollow 
boom  came  rolling  to  our  ears  from  the  depth. 
We  turned  without  a  word,  and  stumbled 
back  towards  the  daylight,  and  when  we 
reached  it  I  looked  at  the  young  Englishman 
and  saw  that  all  the  roses  had  faded  from  his 
healthy  young  cheeks,  and  that  he  was  as 
grey  as  ashes. 

"  I  was  going  to  jump  when  you  spoke," 
he  said.     "  Precious  lucky  for  me  I  didn't." 

I  congratulated  him  very  heartily  on  not 
having  jumped,  and  our  search  for  natural 
wonders  being  ended  we  went  back  to  the 
hotel.  We  made  inquiry  there— at  first  in 
vain — about  this  inner  cavern,  but  at  last 
we  came  across  the  Garde  Champ^ti'e  of  the 
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district,  who  told  us  that  the  depth  was 
unknown.  He  and  some  of  his  friends  had 
had  the  curiosity  to  try  to  measure  it,  but 
they  never  had  rope  enough. 

It  befell  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
that  I  wandered  out  alone,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  first  score  yards  encountered  Schwartz, 
who  was  demonstrative  of  friendly  civilities. 
I  returned  his  salutations,  and  he  gave  me 
to  understand  in  his  own  too-humble  manner 
that  he  would  like  to  accompany  me.  I  let 
him  know  that  I  should  be  delighted  by  his 
society,  and  away  we  went  together.  The 
ground  was  firm  with  last  night's  frost  and 
musical  to  the  sabots  of  peasants  and  the 
iron-shod  feet  of  horses.  The  hills  and 
fields  were  covered  with  a  powdery  snow 
that  threw  their  greys  into  a  dark  relief,  and 
the  air  was  so  still  that  I  could  hear  the 
bell-like  tinkle  of  chisel  and  stone  from  ^e 
quarry  nearly  a  mile  away.  We  entered 
the  Bois  de  Janenne  together,  and  wandered 
through  its  branchy  solitudes  by  many 
winding  pathways.  There  is  a  main  road 
running  through  this  wood,  cut  by  order  of 
the  commune  for  the  pleasure  of  visitors, 
and  the  middle  of  this  road  was  white  with 
a  thin  untrodden  snow.  On  either  side  this 
ribbon  of  white  lay  a  narrower  ribbon  of 
gold  where  the  pines  had  shed  their  yellow 
needles,  and  the  overhanging  boughs  had 
guarded  them  from  the  falling  snow.  The 
ground  ivy  was  of  all  imaginable  colours, 
but  only  yielded  its  secrets  on  a  close  exami- 
nation, and  did  not  caU  upon  the  eye  like 
some  of  the  louder  reds  and  yellows  which 
still  climg  to  the  trees.  Here  and  there  the 
/wain  burned  like  a  flame  with  its  vivid 
scarlet  berries — c/iapeau  de  curi  the  country 
people  call  them,  though  the  colour  is  a  little 
too  gay  for  less  than  a  cardinaFs  wearing. 
For  the  most  part  the  undergrowth  was 
bare,  and  the  branches  were  either  purple  or 
of  the  tone  of  a  ripe  filbert,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  with  the  reflected  dull  golds  and 
bluish-reds  and  reddish-blues,  was  in  a  swim- 
ming maze  like  that  of  a  sunset  distance, 
though  the  eye  could  scarcely  pierce  twenty 
yards  into  the  thick-grown  tangle. 

Schwartz  and  I  rambled  along,  now  and 
then  exchanging  a  sign  of  friendly  interest, 
and  in  a  while  we  left  the  main  path  and 
wandered  where  we  would.  Suddenly 
Schwartz  began  to  hunt  and  sniff  and  bark 
on  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  recent  trace  of 
a  rabbit  or  a  hare,  and  I  stood  still  to  watch 
him.  He  worried  industriously  here  and 
there  until  he  disappeared  behind  a  clump  of 
brushwood,  and  then  I  heard  a  sudden 
"Yowk!"   of   unmistakable  terror.     After 


this  there  was  dead  silence.  I  called,  but 
there  was  not  even  the  rustle  of  a  leaf  in 
answer.  I  waited  a  while  and  called  again, 
but  still  no  answer  came.  Not  in  the  least 
guessing  what  had  befallen  the  dog,  I 
mounted  the  hillside  and  came  to  the  clump 
of  bushes  behind  which  he  had  disappeared. 
There  I  found  a  hole  some  three  feet  wide 
and  two  in  height,  a  hole  with  sides  of  moist 
earth,  formed  like  an  irregularly  shaped 
funnel,  and  affording  at  its  further  end  little 
more  than  room  enough  for  a  creature  of 
Schwartz's  size  to  pass.  At  the  narrow  end 
the  earth  was  freshly  disturbed. 

I  shouted  down  this  reversed  trumpet  of 
a  hole.  I  listened  after  every  call.  I 
explored  the  place  so  far  as  I  could  with  a 
six-foot  wand  cut  from  a  near  tree.  I  heard 
no  movement,  no  whine  of  distress,  and  I 
touched  nothing  with  the  wand  except  the 
roof  of  the  cavern  into  which  poor  Schwartz 
had  fallen.  At  length  I  gave  him  up  for  dead, 
remembering  the  adventure  of  the  day  before, 
the  terrible  space  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
before  the  echo  of  the  falling  boulder  came 
booming  from  the  abyss,  and  thinking  it  as 
likely  as  not  that  Schwartz  had  fallen  to  an 
equal  depth.  When  I  got  back  to  the  hotel  I 
told  the  tale  as  well  as  I  could,  and  one  of  the 
servants  took  the  news  to  Schwartz's  master. 

When  once  this  lamentable  accident  had 
happened,  it  became  surprising  to  learn  how 
frequently  its  like  had  happened  before. 
There  was  scarcely  a  sportsman  in  the  vOlage 
who  had  not  his  story  of  some  such  dis- 
appearance of  a  dog  whilst  out  shooting. 
The  poor  beast  would  become  excited  in 
pursuit  of  game,  would  dash  headlong  into  a 
set  of  bushes  and  emerge  no  more.  Then  a 
moment's  examination  would  reveal  the  fatal 
cave.  I  am  certain  that  I  heard  a  good  half 
score  of  such  histories.  The  cave,  by  the 
way,  was  not  always  fatal,  for  I  heard  of 
cases  in  which  the  dog  had  been  known  to 
find  his  way  out  of  the  underground  laby- 
rinth, and  return  home  dreadfully  thin  and 
hungry,  but  otherwise  undamaged.  These 
cases  ^ve  me  some  faint  hope  for  Schwartz, 
but  as  day  after  day  went  by,  the  hope  faded, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  seen  the 
last  of  him.  I  was  sorry  to  think  so,  for 
he  had  been  very  much  a  friend  and  a 
companion. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

It  was  curious  to  notice  how  that  unques- 
tioning allegiance  and  admiration  which  the 
missing  Schwartz  had  been  used  to  bestow 
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on  Lil  was  now  bestowed  by  her  on  the  new 
comer  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Scraper, 
and  how  in  answer  to  all  her  advances  and 
endearments  Scraper  remained  scornful  and 
unreceptive.  One  knows  a  hundred  poems 
and  legends  in  which  this  form  of  vengeanc3 
is  taken  upon  the  cruel  fair  ;  in  which  the 
proud  lady  who  has  scorned  the  humble  and 
faithful  heart  lives  to  be  scorned  in  turn. 
Scraper,  probablj  unconscious  of  his  mission 
as  avenger,  fulfilled  it  none  the  less  on  that 
account. 

His  master,  being  an  Englishman,  had  the 
common  English  reverence  for  the  Sunday, 
and  would  not  shoot  on  that  day,  though  by 
his  conscientious  abstention  he  missed,  un- 
doubtedly, the  best  battue  the  countryside 
afforded.  We  had  a  brief  discussion  as  to 
the  morality  and  propriety  of  the  procession, 
and  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  military  element  by  which  it  was  so 
strongly  marked,  it  was  purely  sacredotal  in 
origin  and  pious  in  intent,  but  he  merely 
replied  that  as  a  form  of  religious  exercise 
for  a  Sunday  it  struck  him  as  being  jolly 
rum.  He  added  shortly  afterwards  that 
whether  he  looked  at  it  or  not  the  coves 
would  do  it,  and  that  he  therefore  felt  at 
libertv  to  watch  them. 

Scraper  displayed  the  profoundest  interest 
in  the  business,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
organisation  of  the  whole  affair,  barking 
with  so  much  authority,  and  careering  about 
the  cavalry  squadron  with  such  untiring 
energy  that  he  threw  Lil's  efforts  in  that 
way  into  the  shade,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
mere  half-hour  had  superseded  her.  Then, 
just  as  Schwartz  had  been  used,  with  every 
evidence  of  faith,  to  follow  Lil,  regarding 
her  as  the  very  mainspring  of  the  military 
movement,  Lil  followed  Scraper.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  shown  that  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  unreasonableness  of  the  fact,  hum- 
bug and  credulity  are  sworn  companions. 
The  savage  mystery  man,  who  knows  what  a 
humbug  he  himself  is,  is  the  first  to  yield 
allegiance  and  faith  to  the  abler  humbug, 
who  has  more  tricks  or  bolder  invention  than 
he.  So,  Lil's  groundless  pretensions  of  a 
week  ago  did  not  seem  in  the  least  U>  prevent 
her  from  being  imposed  upon  by  the  ground- 
less pretensions  of  Scraper,  much  as  one 
might  have  thought  her  own  career  of  im- 
posture would  have  set  her  upon  her  guard. 
She  had  caught  that  vsry  fawning  method 
of  appeal  for  a  kind  regard  which  had  once 
distinguished  Schwartz,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  Scraper  could  make  no  claim  to  which 
she  would  not  be  ready  to  give  adhesion.  It  is 
in  the  very  nature  of  poetical  justice  that  it 


satisfies  the  emotions,  and  I  was  not  displeased 
to  see  affairs  take  this  sudden  turn,  to  view 
the  hard  and  despiteful  heart  thus  humbled. 

It  was  on  a  Fridav  that  Schwartz's  chase 
had  ended  so  disastrously.  It  was  on  the 
following  Sunday  that  Lil  laid  down  the 
honours  of  command  at  the  feet  of  the  new 
comer.  It  was  on  the  Sunday  following,  the 
ninth  day  clear  from  the  date  of  the  misebance, 
that  the  great  event  of  the  seven  years  took 
place.  My  young  acquaintance  had  two  or 
three  days  free  of  engagements,  and  he  spent 
these  in  watching  the  preparations  for  the 
procession.  He  spoke  French  with  a  fluency 
and  purity  which  excited  my  envy,  and  he 
spent  most  of  his  spare  time  among  the 
village  people,  who  talked  and  thought  and 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  procession. 
Wherever  he  went  Scraper  accompanied  him, 
and  wherever  Scraper  went  Lil  was  to  be 
seen  following  in  fascinated  admiration. 

For  a  whole  week  the  drum  had  known 
but  little  rest.  I  never  learned  the  purpose 
of  the  proceeding,  but  every  day  and  all  day, 
from  long,  befoie  daylight  till  long  after 
dark,  somebody  marched  about  the  village 
and  rattled  unceasingly  upon  the  drum.  It 
could  not  possibly  have  been  one  man  who 
did  it  all,  for  the  energies  of  no  one  man 
that  ever  lived  could  have  been  equal  to  the 
task.  Most  of  the  time  it  was  far  away, 
and  it  only  made  two  daily  promenades  past 
the  hotel,  but  whenever  I  listened  for  it  I 
could  hear  it,  beating  the  same  unwearj 
rataplan.  Then  at  intervals  all  day  and 
every  day,  the  big  gun  boomed  and  the 
clarion  blared  until  I  used  to  dream  that  I 
was  back  at  Plevna  or  the  Shipka  Pass  and 
could  not  get  my  "copy"  to  London  and 
New  York  because  Monsieur  Dom  had  filled 
the  HouBsy  Wood  with  Cossacks  from 
Janenne.  It  may  be  supposed  tbat  all  this 
diarivari  was  but  an  evil  thing  for  a  man  as 
much  in  need  of  rest  as  I  was,  but  I  verily 
believe  that  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
preparations,  though  they  robbed  me  now 
and  then  of  an  hour  of  morning  sleep,  were 
almost  as  useful  to  me  as  the  idleness  I 
enjoyed,  and  the  tranquil  country  air  into 
which  I  could  drive  or  wander  afoot  whenever 
the  fancy  for  perfect  quiet  came  upon  me. 

At  last  the  great  day  dawned,  and  the 
great  event  dawned  earlier  than  the  day.  At 
five  o'clock  the  noise  of  drum  and  clarion 
began,  and  the  light  of  torches  flared  on 
the  painted  fronts  of  houses — yellow  and  pink 
and  blue — in  the  quaint  old  village  street. 
A  little  later  a  band  came  by  with  shattering 
brass  and  booming  drtim,  and  for  an  hour  or 
so  the  whole  place  was  in  a  ferment.     The 
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cavalry  came  clattering  into  the  Place,  the 
hoai*se  voice  of  Monsieur  Dom  barked  through 
the  orders  which  had  by  this  time  grown  con- 
ventional, >  and  his  squadron  jingled  for  the 
last  time  for  seven  years  through  the  move- 
ments he  had  taught  them  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  time  and  lung  power.  Then  a  strange 
foreboding  sort  of  quiet,  an  unnatural  tranquil- 
lity, settled  upon  everything  and  continued 
until  near  upon  the  hour  of  ten.  A  long 
waggon  drawn  by  four  oxen  excited  by  the 
freight  it  bore  a  momentary  curiosity,  and 
brought  faces  to  doors  and  windows.  The 
air  was  keen  to-day,  and  we  were  at  the  very 
season  of  mid-winter,  but  in  the  waggon 
which  the  four  slow  oxen  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Janenne  were  a  dozen  lofty 
shrubs  reaching  to  a  height  of  eight  or  nine 
feet  at  least,  the  which  shrubs  were  one  mass 
of  exotic-looking  blossom.  I  discovered  later 
on  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  a  set  of 
young  pines  with  artificial  paper  flowers 
attached  to  every  twig,  but  the  effect  as  they 
went  down  the  wintry  street  in  their  clothing 
of  gold  and  rose  and  white  with  the  live 
green  of  the  lir  peeping  through  the  wealth 
of  bloom  was  quite  an  astonishment  in  its 
way.  These  decorated  shrubs  were  set  at 
the  church  porch,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  street  with  colour  and 
light. 

When  the  procession  came  at  last  there 
was  one  curious  thing  about  it.  Such  a 
crowd  of  people — for  Janenne  took  part  in 
it — that  there  was  scarcely  anybody  left  to 
look  at  it.  But  then  the  processionists  had 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  each  other.  The 
band  came  first,  in  blue  blouse  and  clean 
white  trousers.  Then  came  the  soldiery,  a 
motley  crew,  with  Monsieur  Dom  at  their 
head,  drawn  sword  in  hand,  and  next  to  him 
a  personage  who  might  have  been  translated 
clean  from  Astley '  s — a  gentleman  in  long  hose, 
with  a  flower  on  each  shoe,  and  a  hat  of  red 
velvet  shaped  like  a  bread  tray,  decorated 
with  prodigous  coloured  feathers,  and  a 
slashed  doublet  gay  with  many  knots  of 
bright  ribbon.  Years  and  years  ago  Janenne 
had  a  Count  and  a  chdteau.  The  ruins  of 
the  chdteau  still  keep  grey  guard  over  the 
village  street,  but  there  is  not  even  a  ruin  left 
of  the  old  family.  But  in  the  day  when  Our 
Lady  of  Lorette  stayed  the  local  pestilence, 
the  existing  Count  of  Janenne  was  pious 
enough  to  ride  in  the  promised  procession, 
and  for  a  century  or  so  the  magnate  of  the 
village  and  its  neighbourhood  was  never 
absent  from  the  demonstration  of  thanks- 
giving. In  a  while,  however,  the  Counts  of 
Janenne  took  to  wildish  ways,  and  leaving  the 


home  of  their  ancestors,  went  away  to  Paris 
and  led  extravagant  lives  there,  gambling 
and  drinking,  and  squandering  their  substance 
in  other  and  even  more  foolish  fashions,  and 
at  last  there  ceased  to  be  estates  of  Jansnne 
to  draw  upon  or  even  Counts  of  Janenno  to 
draw.  But  before  things  came  to  this  pass 
the  absentee  Counts  had  always  sent  a  re- 
presentative to  join  the  procession  to  the 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lorette,  and  it  has 
come  about  that  the  legend  has  clung  in 
the  popular  fancy  even  unto  the  present 
date.  Somebody — anybody — gets  himself  up 
in  theatrical  guise,  and  rides  at  the  head 
of  the  military  forces,  between  the  first 
rank  and  the  commander-in-chief,  as  the 
representative  of  that  extinct  great  bouse. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  a  red-cheeked,  shy 
young  man,  cousin  to  the  cbambermaid  of 
the  Hotel  des  Postes,  a  peasant  proprietor 
who  farmed,  and  still  farms,  some  ten  or 
a  dozen  hectares  of  6<mr  land  on  the  road  to 
Montcourtois.  The  red-cheeked,  shy  young 
man's  female  eousin  exchanged  a  red-cheeked 
shamefaced,  rustic  grin  with  him  as  he 
rode  by,  and  the  young  man  in  imitation  of 
Monsieur  Dorn  made  his  horse  caracole,  but 
being  less  versed  in  horsemanship  than  the  old 
gendarmCj  had  to  hold  on  ignominiously  by 
the  mane  in  payment  for  his  own  timerity. 

Following  the  military  came  a  long  array 
of  little  girls  in  white  muslin,  with  sashes 
blue  or  red.  Half  a  dozen  nuns  kept  watch 
over  them,  pacing  sombre  in  white  head- 
dresses and  black  gowns  by  the  side  of  all 
that  smiling  troop  of  glad  hearts  and  childish 
faces.  All  the  little  girls  carried  bannerets 
of  bright  colour,  and  all  went  bareheaded, 
after  the  manner  of  the  district,  where  no 
woman,  short  of  the  highest  fashion,  ever 
permits  herself  to  wear  hat  or  bonnet,  except 
when  going  to  mass,  or  upon  a  railway 
journey.  White  childish  locks,  braided  and 
shining,  red  locks,  brown  locks,  black  locks, 
with  bright  faces  under  all,  went  streaming 
by,  and  then  a  solemn  priest  or  two  headed 
a  rambling  host  of  lads  with  well-scrubbed 
cheeks  and  clean  collars,  and  decent  raiment' 
of  church-going  Sunday  black.  Then  came 
a  flock  of  young  women  in  white  muslin, 
very  starched  and  stiff,  with  blue  bows  and 
blue  sashes.  •  In  front  of  these  two  stalwart 
wenches  bore  a  flapping  banner  inscribed, 
'*  La  Jeunesse  de  Janenne,"  and  closing  up 
the  rank  of  Janenne's  youth  and  rustic 
beauty  came  half  a  dozen  chosen  damsels, 
big  limbed  and  strong,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  a  huge  waxen  statue  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lorette,  and  in  her  arms  a  crowned  child, 
she  herself  being  crowned   with   glittering 
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tinsel,  and  robed  in  a  glowing  and  diapha- 
nous stuff,  which  only  half  revealed  the 
white  satin  and  spangles  of  the  dress  below 
it.  Then  a  number  of  chubby-cheeked  little 
boys  in  semi-ecdesiastical  costume,  impro- 
vised— no  doubt  under  clerical  supervision — 
by  careful  hands  at  home.  Each  little  boy 
carried  a  fuming  censer,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  see  that  they  were  well  pleased 
with  themselves  and  their  office.  After  them 
came  the  doyen  in  full  ecclesiastical  costume, 
a  little  tawdry  perhaps,  for  the  village  is  but 
poor  and  with  the  best  heart  in  the  world 
can  only  imitate  the  real  splendours  from 
afar.  Then  following  the  doyen  (who  by  the 
way  marched  under  a  canopy  like  the  roof 
of  an  old-fashioned  four-post  bedstead)  came 
the  male  choir  of  the  church,  chanting  a 
musical  service,  which  harmonised  indiffer- 
ently with  the  strains  of  the  military  band 
in  front.  Then  the  big  gun,  drawn  by  the 
two  big  Flemish  horses.  Then  Jacques, 
Jules,  Andre,  Fran9ois,  Chariot,  Pierre, 
Joseph,  Jean,  and  all  the  rest,  in  sabots, 
short  trousers,  and  blue  blouses,  marching 
bareheaded  with  reverent  air,  and  with  them 
Julie,  and  Fifine,  and  Nana,  and  Ad^le,  and 
other  feminine  relatives,  all  in  their  Sunday 
best,  and  all  devout  in  mien.  Then,  at  a 
little  distance — ^the  most  astonishing  and  un- 
looked-for tail  to  all  this  village  splendour 
and  devoutness — Schwartz. 

Schwartz  himself,  but  Schwartz  so  changed, 
so  lean,  so  woebegone,  as  hardly  to  be  re- 
cognisable, even  to  the  eye  of  friendship. 
Of  all  his  diverse-raging  hairs  not  one  to 
assert  itself,  but  all  plastered  close  with  an 
oily  sleekness  by  a  slimy,  clinging  mud, 
the  thin  ribs  showing  plainly,  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  poor  wretch's  barrel  a  mere  hand- 
grasp.  His  very  tail,  which  had  used  to 
look  like  an  irregular  much-worn  bottle- 
brush,  was  thin  and  sleek  like  a  rat's,  and  he 
tucked  it  away  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it. 
He  feet  were  clotted  with  red  earth,  and  he 
walked  as  if  his  head  were  a  burden  to  him,  he 
hung  it  so  mournfully  and  carried  it  so  low. 

My  young  English  acquaintance,  who,  like 
myself,  had  been  watching  the  procession, 
had  posted  himself  a  little  further  down  the 
road,  with  Scraper  near  at  hand.  Near  to 
him,  employing  all  the  ingratiatory  insinu- 
ating arts  she  knew,  and  so  absorbed  in 
Scraper  that  she  forgot  even  to  direct  the 
procession,  was  Lil.  To  her,  fawning  and 
whining  in  such  an  excess  of  feeble  joy  as 
can  be  rarely  known  to  dogs  or  man,  came 
the  half-starved  half-drowned  creature.  I 
was  already  half  way  to  Schwartz's  rescue, 
with  immediate  milk,  to  be  followed  by  soap 


and  water,  in  my  mind,  but  I  stopped  to  see 
how  Lil  would  receive  the  returned  com- 
panion of  old  days.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  dogs  believe  in  ghosts,  and  yet  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  fancy  that  she  saw  in  him 
at  first  some  purely  supernatural  apparition, 
she  recoiled  with  so  obvious  a  surprise  and 
terror  when  she  first  beheld  him.  The 
wretched,  propitiatory,  humbly  -  ecstatic 
Schwartz  advanced,  but  she  showed  her 
gleaming  teeth,  and  growled  aversion.  He 
stopped  stock-still,  and  whined  a  little,  and 
Lil  responded  furiously.  I  took  the  returned 
wanderer  up  in  both  hands,  and  carried  him 
into  the  hotel  scullery,  and  got  milk  for  him. 
He  lapped  it  with  tears  running  down  his 
muddy  nose,  and  when  I  had  had  him  washed 
and  tucked  away  into  an  old  railway  rug 
beside  a  stove  in  the  little  room,  he  lay  there 
winking  and  blinking,  and  licked  at  his  own 
tears  with  an  expression  altogether  broken- 
hearted. I  should  have  liked  to  have  known 
something  of  the  history  of  his  subterranean 
wanderings,  but  that  was  only  to  be  left  to 
conjecture.  I  bade  him  be  of  better  cheer, 
and  went  outside  to  wait  for  the  return  of 
the  procession,  and  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the 
open  air,  and  an  hour  later  found  that 
Schwartz  had  again  disappeared.  This  time, 
however,  he  had  merely  gone  home,  and 
though  for  a  day  or  two  he  was  quite  an 
invalid,  he  was  soon  about  the  streets  again 
completely  rehabilitated. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  relation  of  the  one 
tragic  fact  which  seemed  to  me  to  make  this 
simple  history  worth  writing.  I  hope  that 
nobody  will  regard  it  as  an  invention,  or  will 
suppose  that  I  am  trading  upon  their  sym- 
pathies on  false  pretences. 

On  the  day  of  the  young  Englishman's 
departure  I  accompanied  him  to  the  railway 
station.  Lil  came  down  in  attendance  upon 
Scraper,  and  barked  fiercely  at  the  departing 
train  which  bore  him  away,  Schwartz  fol- 
lowed in  humble  pursuit  of  Lil,  who  so  far 
as  I  could  understand  affairs,  had  never  foi^ 
given  him  for  intruding  himself  in  so  un- 
presentable a  guise,  and  claiming  acquaint- 
ance whilst  she  was  engaged  in  conversation 
with  a  swell  like  Scraper.  From  that  hour 
she  had  refused  to  hold  the  slightest  com- 
munion with  him,  showing  her  teeth  and 
growling  in  the  cruellest  way  whenever  he 
approached  her.  Li  spite  of  this,  Schwartz 
seemed  to  be  persuaded  that  in  the  absence 
of  his  rival  he  still  stood  a  chance,  and  day 
after  day  he  followed  her  with  the  old 
fawning  humbleness,  and  day  after  day  she 
received  him  with  the  same  anger  and 
disdain. 


SCHWAET2 :  A  HISTORY. 


On  a  certaio  Wednesday  afterooon  the  air 
was  wonderfully  mild  and  dry.  It  was  early 
in  January,  but  the  weather  was  bo  fine  that 
I  had  not  even  need  of  an  overcoat,  as  I  sat 
in  the  snnsbiue  smoking  and  reading.  I  had 
been  Monsieur  Dom  enter  the  opposite  house, 
taking  lil  with  him,  and  Schwartz  had  settled 
himself  on  the  doorstep,  as  usual,  to  await 
her  exit.  I  called  him  tome,  and  he  crossed 
over,  hut  soon  returned  and  resumed  his 
place,  and  sat  there  waiting  still.  After  a 
considerable  time  the  door  opened,  and 
Monsieur  Dom  and  LU  emergcul  together. 
I  looked  up  at  that  moment,  and  saw  Lil 
make  a  savage  dart  at  her  too-persiatent 
worshipper.  Monsieur  Dom  beat  them  apart, 
but  Schwartz  had  attempted  no  resistance. 
Ue  was  rather  badly  bitten,  and  when  I 
picked  him  up  the  tears  were  running  fast 
down  his  noee,  and  he  was  feebly  licking  at 
them,  and  whining  to  himself  in  a  way  which 
indicated  the  extremeat  weakness  of  spirit. 
I  sat  down  with  Mm,  and  comforted  the 


poor-hearted  creature,  and  he  seemed  grateful, 
for  he  licked  my  hand  repeatedly,  but  he  did 
not  cease  to  wlune  and  weep. 

By  and  by  I  heard,  though  I  did  not  notice 
it  at  the  time,  the  warning  whistle  of  the 
approaching  train.  The  station  is  httle  more 
than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  hotel.  Schwartz 
made  a  leap,  licked  my  face,  jumped  from  the 
bench,  and  ambled  away.  I  never  saw  him 
alive  again,  for,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
signalman,  he  ran  down  to  the  railway  line, 
stretched  himself  upon  one  of  the  rails,  and 
in  spite  of  a  stone  the  man  threw  at  him 
when  the  train  had  advanced  dangerously 
near  to  him,  he  held  his  place  until  the 
wheels  passed  over  his  body. 

His  remains  were  buried  in  his  master's 
back  garden.  I  know  that  he  knew  full  well 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  stretched  himself 
upon  the  rail,  and  I  know  that  his  feeble 
and  affectionate  heart  was  broken  before  he 
did  it. 

D.  Chbistib  Mubbay. 
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THE  LONDON  RAGAMUFFIN. 


"  this  great  city 
in  its  several 
quarters  and  di- 
visioDs,  1  look 
upon  it  as  au  ag- 
gregate of  vari- 
ous nations  dis- 
tinguished from 
each  other  by 
their  respective  customs,  manners,  and  inter- 
ests." The  customs,  manners,  and  interests 
of  the  Ragamuffin  have  often  been  described  ; 
philauthi-opista,  economists,  and  journalists  are 
always  telling  us  something  about  tlie  Baga 
muffin  and  his  surroundings.  We  have  learnt 
from  them  how  children  are  "dragged  up"  to 
the  calling  of  vagrants,  thieves,  and  wtvse ; 
that  they  are  too  often  savagely  ignorant, 
precociously  vicious,  and  deperatelymisemble. 
We  cannot  shut  onr  ears  to  the  bitter  cry 
of  the  children  ;  but  the  rich  and  prosperous 
have  not  the  monopoly  of  happiness,  there  is 
the  vierry  latigh  as  well  as  the  bitter  cry ; 
"  for  the  strong  pnlse  of  Life  vindicates  its 
right  to  gladness  even  here,"  and  the  raga- 
muffin shows  himself  to  be  something  more 
than  a  "  sorry  creatni'e  in  rags."  I  propose 
giving  a,  slight  sketch  with  pen  and  pencil  of 
a  few  Street  Arabs  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  making,  and  some  of 
whom  I  may  now  call  my  friends.  Perhaps 
the  ragamuffin  will  one  day  write  an  account 
of  us  and  how  we  strike  him  ;  in  the  mean- 
while, I  describe  him  as  he  appears  to  me. 


and  if  he  seems  to  have  a  very  low  tide- 
mark  of  happiness,  and  a  very  different 
standard  of  sorrow  from  ours,  we  should 
make  all  due  allowance  in  consideration  of 
hit  surroundings,  deprivations  and  ignorance, 
making  uo  allowance  for  ourselves  that  this 

Saturday  afternoon  is  the  best  time  to 
meet  little  Bagamuffins  ;  they  are  then  in  full 
force  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  by  the 
steps  leading  down  to  the  water,  or  climhiDg 
and  skipping  over  the  broad  back,  mighty 
flanks,  and  passive  tail  of  the  two  impeHurb- 
able  sphinxes,  placid  guardians  of  Cleopatra's 
needle.  Or  on  the  Lambeth  side  of  the 
river,  where  at  low  tide,  the  ragainu£Sn  can 
bathe  in  the  muddy  impure  waters,  taking 
headers  from  rude  rafts  of  floating  timber. 
St.  James's  Park  is  the  favourite  resort  of 
children  living  in  the  slums  of  Westminster  ; 
here  they  can  see  grass,  trees,  floweis,  sheep. 
and  cows.  Battersea  Park,  though  a  long 
and  weary  way  for  little  feet,  is  also  much 
fi-equented  by  the  Westminster  ragamuffin. 
In  August  and  September  when  all  the  great 
houses  are  closed  and  their  owners  enjoying 
themselves  far  away,  surely  the  London 
squares  might  then  all  be  open  to  the  poor 
of  London,  who  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end  can  have  no  change  of  air  or  scene. 

It  was  in  St.  James's  Park  that  I  firstoiflt 
Canon  Southey,  not  a  dignitary  of  the  Church 
as  his  name  would  suggest,  but  a  very  raggeiy 
specimen  of  the  Street  Arab,  in  company  of 
some  half  dozen  urchins  of  his  own  age. 
They    were    £shing     for    sticklebacks    a^ 
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minnow  with  all  the  eager  gravity  of 
accomplished  fishermen. 

By  means  of  rudeiy  improvised  nets  and 
lines  floated  with  matches  and  baited  with 
worms,  they  contrived  to  catch  dozens  of 
tiny  fish,  destined  to  die  a  lingering  deiith  in 
pit' kle- bottles  filled  with  muddy  Wiiter.  As 
I  approached  the  little  gi-oiip  I  could  not  but 
admire  a  rich-eyed  Murillo-like  boy  of  eight 
or  nine  dressed  in  curious  rags  ingeniously 
fastened  together.  I  beckoned  to  him,  but 
he  only  glanced  up  with  supreme  indifference, 
and  returned  to  his  sport.  A  bright  six- 
pence, however,  has  magic  charms ;  the  boys 
started  up  and  stood  round  me,  shufSing  their 
bare  feet  in  the  sand,  and  nudging  each  other 
with  sly  winks  and  nods. 

"  I  want  that  boy,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the 
dark-eyed  little  fellow  who  called  himself 
Canon  Southey.  After  much  confabbing, 
persuasion,  and  encouragement  from  his  com- 
panions he  reluctantly  consented  to  follow 
me  home  ;  the  others  keeping  him  in  sight 
till  we  entered  the  house. 


Canon  Southey  was  reserved,  and  grave, 
and  in  common  with  most  boys  of  his  class 
only  answei'ed  often-repeated  questions  by  a 
nod  or  rapid  gesture.  When  he  found  he 
could  get  bread  and  jam,  sixpences,  empty 
biscuit-tins  and  pickle-bottles,  any  .length  of 
twine,  ends  of  jiencil  "  black-leads "  and 
other  "  unconsidered  trifles,"  he  grew  more 
sociable,  and  condescendingly  told  me  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  coming  again.  "  On 
which  floor  do  you  lodge  ? "  he  asked  ;  when 
I  told  liim  we  occupied  the  whole  house,  he 
smiled  incredulously  saying,  "  Get  along  ! " 
which  being  intcipi-eted  means,  "  You  must 
not  expect  me  to  believe  that."  Ha  then 
asked  me  why  my  "  big  bi-other  wore  silver 
buttons  like  a  policeman"!  I  was  puzzled 
till  he  explained,  ■'  That  chap  as  opened  the 
door  to  us."  As  the  servant  in  livery  was 
sup]x>sed  to  be  my  brother,  my  mother  was 
accredited  with  cooking  the  dinner.  "  Your 
mother  does  cook  nice  dinners,"  he  declared 
emphatically  after  a  substantial  meal.  As 
a  rule,  however,  street  childi-en  eat  little,  and 


THE  LONDON  RAGAMUFFIN. 


are  very  fanciful  about  food  :  boys  and  girls 
preferring  tea  and  bread  aud  butter  to  almost 
anything.  They  eat  meat  spai'iogly,  seldom 
tasting  it  at  home  excepting  pel'haps  on 
Sundays. 

Itoubtlcss  the  coarse  preparation  of  treacle 
and  sugar  called  toffee  or  lollipops,  which 
they  caiTy  about  tied  up  with  them  in 
their  rags  or  apologies  for  pockets,  corrects 
those  healthy  hunger  cravings  which  ex- 
perience tells  them  will  not  be  otherwise 
satisfied.  The  babies,  I  believe,  are  many 
of  them  kept  alive  by  the  sugar  sticks  and 


would  be  1  The  prospect  pleased  his  fancy. 
He  looked  meditatively  at  me  before  answer- 
ing, "  Well  .  .  .  I'd  begin  with  a  cup  of  eels, 
a  halfpenny  a  cup  hot,  but  cold,  a  penny,  'co»> 
then  it's  fixed  stiS,  Eelpies  ia  twopence,  they 
ai-e  very  good,  but  I'd  sooner  have  bullock'^ 
heart ;  they  cost  eightpence  apiece  ;  after  that 
I  think  I'd  have  tripe,  tripe  and  inione 
bilcd  in  milk,  then  sheep's  head  or  cold  biled 
beef,  you  gets  it  at  the  shop,  two  ounces  at 
twopence  halfpenny.  Greens  is  a  halfpenny, 
and  pea«e  pudding  a  halfpenny ;  plum  pudding 
is  a  penny-halfpenny  a  slice,  but  I  likes  two 
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sugar-balls  they  are  for  ever  sucking.  I  have 
known  some  of  the  poorest  aud  hungriest 
children  turn  away  from  a  plate  of  rice  and 
gravy,  I'ice  not  forming  a  customary  item  of 
diet  with  the  very  poor  :  on  the  other  hand, 
potatoes  they  will  prefer  even  to  meat.  But 
no  dinner  we  conld  provide  for  these  children 
and  their  families  would  satisfy  them  so  well 
as  tbat  to  which  they  treat  themselves  on 
Bomefestive  occasion— a  wedding,  boxing-day, 
or  even  a  funeral.  I  asked  Canon  Southey 
if  he  had  an  unlimited  sum  of  money,  and  as 
unlimited   an   appetite,   what  the  "menu" 


'  doorsteps '  at  a  halfpenny  apiece  just  as 
well."  "  Doorsteps,"  1  found,  were  thick 
slices  of  bread  spread  with  jam.  "  Raspberry 
or  strawberry  flavouring,  they  calls  it." 

After  this  copious  meal  I  observed  to  him 
that  he  would  feel  very  thirsty.  "  I  belong 
to  the  '  Sons  of  Phcenix,'  "  he  said,  proudly, 
"  so  I  wouldn't  touch  beer,  I'd  drink  a 
penn'orth  of  gingeret,  or  a  glass  of  punch 
and  judy  (lemonade),  but  sherbert  is  best ; 
you  buy  a  lot  of  the  powder  for  a  penny,  and 
pour  water  on  it,  then  it  fizzes  away  whilst 
you  drinks,  some  boys  fill  their  mouths  with 
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the  powder  so  that  it  goes  off  inside  of 
them."  "  Would  you  buy  any  sweets  1 "  I 
inquired.  "  Yes,  I'd  buy  three  farthings  of 
camarels  (a  corruption  of  "  caramel  "),  and  a 
ha'porth  of  nonpareils."  He  then  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  handful  of  "sweet  pipers;"  these 
are  flat,  white  preparations  of  sugar,  with 
two  holefl,  through  which  by  blowing,  you 
can  produce  a  shrill  whistle  ;  these  peculiar 
dainties  are  further  ornamented  with  insipid 
inscriptions.  Finding  I  was  interested  in 
what  was  to  him  so  interesting,  Canon 
Southey  brought  me  a  very  sticky  collection 
of  sweets,  "  the  Ci-eation,"  rude  shapes  of 
birds  and  beasts  in  coloured  sugar,  and 
"jujube  babies,"  traQspaivnt  little  figures  of 
gum  and  sugar  wrapped  in  papera  with  the 
following  lines : — 


"Oh  com 


n  of  head  to  siile  of  feet."' 


Canon  Southey  obligingly  offered  to  pro- 
vide me  with  little  models  of  any  age,  varying 
from  three  months  to  thirteen — little  dupli- 
cates  of  himself  in  ragged  corduroys,  small 
.'listers  and  tiny  babies,  twins,  who  could 
"  sit  up,  fight,  eat  pigs'  trotters,  and  drink 
hot  tea  from  a  saucer."  They  were  eleven 
at  home.  I  inquired  of  Canon  Southey 
whether  these  accomplished  twins  had  been 
christened.  He  answered,  with  much  assu- 
rance, "  No,  they  ain't  never  been  christened, 
but  mother  had  them  waccinated  instead." 

I  soon  found  my  little  model  very  useful 
and  suggestive,  quick  at  catching  the  atti- 
tudes and  expressions  I  required ;  but  he 
had  views  of  his  own,  and  was  very  desirou.s 
of  being  painted  in  some  momentary  or 
impossible  attitude — doing  the  wheel,  or 
standing  on  his  head,  an  accomplishment  he 
was  very  proud  of.  "I  can  beat  most  chaps 
walking  on  my  'ead,  only  it  don't  pay  like 
the  '  cat-wheel.'  Gents  chuck  down  coppers 
from  the  busaea  for  the  wheel,  but  they  don't 
care  for  this  'ead-walking ; "  and  Canon, 
with  his  feet  in  the  air,  head  downwards, 
proceeded  to  walk  about  on  his  hands  with 
unsteady  steps.  Another  accomplishment, 
highly  in  favour,  is  to  swarm  up  lampposts, 
catch  hold  of  the  projecting  iron  rod,  the 
ladder  support,  and  swing  therefrom.  Addi- 
tional zest  is  of  course  given  by  the  threat- 
ened appearance  of  the  police,  better  known 
as  " coppers,"  from  the  verb  "to  cop"  or 
catch.  The  policemen  are  well  known  to  the 
boys,  and  appropriately  nicknamed  by  them. 
There  is  "Jumbo,"  too  stout  to  run  ;  "  Gin- 
ger," the  red-haired,  who  is  "  awful  mad  "  if 
he  catches  the  boys  fishing  or  climbing  trees 


in  the  park ;  "  Tiptoes  who  stealthily 
catches  them  gambling  at  chuck  farthing 
"  but  some  of  'em  are  quiet  enough  he  said 
"  till  they  sees  a  sergeant  and  then  they 
have  to  look  alive  and  be  what  they  call 
minding  their  dooty." 

I  never  came  across  a  Ragamuffin  who 
looked  forward  to  becoming  a  policeman,  a 
sailor,  or  a  soldier.  A  policeman  might  be 
killed,  a  sailor  might  be  drowned  and  a 
soldier  might  be  shot.  His  future  troubles 
him    very  little,  his  past   not  at  all      The 


present  in  all  in  all,  and  must  be  enjoyed 
somehow  or  other. 

"  What  ip  title  \  what  is  treasure  J 

What  is  reputation's  care } 
If  wc  lead  a  life  of  pleasun.', 

Tis  uo  matter  how  or  where 
"  Life  is  all  a  variorum  ; 

We  regard  not  how  it  goes; 
Let  them  cant  about  deconmi 

Who  have  characters  to  lose." 

But  with  all  their  reckless  readiness  to 
enjoy,  a  disease  exclusively  ascribed  to  the 
rich  is  surprisingly  developed  among  the 
very  poorest,  and  that  is  ennui.  Boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women,  left  to  themselves  are 
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utterly  at  a  loss  for  interest  or  amusement. 
No  doubt  the  children  when  together  contrive 
to  amuse  themselves ;  but  lett  to  his  own 
devices  the  child,  either  from  lack  of  itnagi- 
natiou  or  want  of  emulation,  soon  finds  the 
hours  intolerably  long. 

E\'en  in  my  utudio,  which  is  full  of  what 
must  be  new.  and  one  would  have  thought 
interesting,  to  the  little  waifs,  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  be  constantly  exciting  them  with 
stories,  or  promises  of  wonderful  tilings  they 
should  see  by  and  by ;  otherwise,  the  novelty 
once  over,  they  disappeared,  and  were  with 
difficulty  tempted  back. 


quiet,  which  they  look  upon  as  work,  thej 
are  allowed  to  play  in  the  garden  with  three 
or  four  of  their  friendB  ;  this  is  much  looked 
forward  to  and  appreciated,  and  "  puts  heart 
into  them  "  during  the  sittings.  By  far  the 
most  fatiguing  model,  however,  is  the  small 
baby — a  little  brother  and  sister  acting  a& 
nurse.  Of  course,  it  always  goes  to  sleep 
when  it  should  be  awake,  or  screams  when  it 
should  be  smiling.  It  has  also  to  be  fed. 
One  baby  of  a  few  months  old  required  warm 
sugar  and  water,  or  bread  soaked  in  water; 
it  was  not  accuMomed  to  milk  ! 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  very  fine- 


One  sulky  little  lad,  after  a  few  minutes 
of  sitting  still,  declared  that  "  he  couldn't 
come  again."  For  some  time  I  failed  to 
extract  anything  l>eyond  this,  "  No ;  I  ain'i 
coming  here  never  no  more,"  confessing  at 
last  that  it  was  so  "  plaguy  dull," 

Little  Dick  Murphy  went  home  with  all 
kinds  of  treasures  — boxes,  a  scrap-book,  fruit 
and  cakes  ;  but  he  was  true  to  his  word,  he 
never  returned.  I  could  multiply  cases  of 
boys  who  find  sitting  still  for  a  few  minutes, 
at  longest  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  quite  un- 
bearable, and  to  lure  them  back  there  is  no 
ingenuity  or  device  I  have  not  resorted  to. 
In  the  summer,  after  a  fair  amount  of  sitting 


limbed,  rosy-cheeked  children  in  wretched 
homes,  thriving  on  wretched  diet,  and  up  to 
a  certain  age  a^tparently  not  requiring  animal 
food ;  but  after  seven  years  old  the  deficiency 
begins  to  tell,  and  the  child  remains  stunted, 
and  grows  pale  like  a  plant  deprived  of  light 

Amongst  the  poor  the  elder  children  often 
look  pi-ematurely  old,  sharp-featured,  and 
anxious,  whereas  the  little  ones  appear 
thriving,  as  if  they  l>eIonged  to  a  better  class 
of  home. 

The  boys  I  have  found  more  original  auil 
interesting  than  the  girls,  who  develop  earlier, 
and  show  much  precocity  as  regards  the  con- 
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duct  of  life.  Oiie  afternoon,  attracted  by 
the  singularly-refined  faoe  of  a  flower-girl 
pnssing  ia  the  Strand,  I  went  up  to  her, 
bought  some  of  her  flowers,  and  asked  her  to 
come  and  sit  to  me,  explaining  that  I  wished 
to  "  take  her  likeoeas."  She  said  rather  con- 
descendingly, that  as  her  business-time  was 
chiefly  of  an  evening  when  the  theatres  were 
open,  she  would  consent  to  do  so.  The  next 
morning,  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time, 
my  flower-girl  appeareri.  She  looked  non- 
chalantly about  her  ;  then,  seeing  a,  large 
mirror,  stood  some  time  before  it  in  silence, 
gazing  lovingly  at  herfielf,  and  at  length 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  it  is  a  rare  chance  to  see 
oneself  like  this  1  "  and  turned  her  small 
antique  bead  from  side  to  side,  bridling  and 
peacocking  with  infinite  grace.  She  was  shy, 
and  yet  defiant.  Her  clothes  hung  closely 
and  yet  loosely  round  her  graceful  form, 
showing  the  deficiency  of  under-clothing. 
Her  head  was  bare ;  her  beautiful,  rusty 
hair  in  rich  profusion  gathered  up  in  a  care- 
le.ss  knot.  When  the  cold  wind  blew,  she 
drew  her  ragged  shawl  over  her  head.  Her 
ignorance,  her  knowledge,  her  audacity  were 
fairly  bewildering.  She  seemed  to  have  no 
affections,  no  ambitions.  Sometimes  she 
would  laugh,  as  if  born  to  do  nothing  else, 
but  with  a  melancholy  look  in  her  eyes.  This 
young  forsaken  thing  lived  alone  in  a  room 
she  paid  for  by  the  week.  She  liked  to  sUty 
in  bed  till  ten  or  eleven  in  the  morning, 
though  on  market  days  it  was  necessary  to 
be  at  Covent  Garden  very  early  to  buy 
flowers.  These  she  arranged  as  tastefully  as 
possible  with  wire,  leaves,  and  fern,  pkoing 
them  in  a  light  flat  basket  filled  with  moss, 
which  is  usually  carried  tilted  on  the  palm 
of  the  band..  In  the  afternoon  she  took  - 
ap  her  stand  at  the  entrance  to  some 
restaurant  in  the  Strand,  or  by  the  ap- 
proaches to  Charing  Cross  Station.  As  g  - 
soon  as  the  theatres  opened  she  hovered 
about  the  entrances,  but  on  wel  nights 
no  one  would  linger  to  buy  "  button- holes." 
People  only  thought  of  hurrying  into  or 
away  from  the  theatres,  so  the  unsold 
flowers  had  to  be  carried  home  and  kept 
fresh  if  possible,  to  be  palmed  off,  when 
they  seemed  withered,  in  dark  corners  of 
the  street,  "  not  too  near  the  street  lamps." 
The  girl  could  read,  she  said,  but  "  didn't 
hold  to  books."  Indies  never  gave  her 
anything  she  cared  to  read  ;  it  was  always 
"goody  rubbish  they  wouldn't  so  much  as 
look  at  theirsels."  She  used  sometimes  to 
attend  a  sewing-class,  where  ladies  came 
to  read  aloud  twice  a  week,  "  but  it  was 
heavy   reading."      Once   an   old   gentleman 


"  preached "  about  scarlet  fever,  and  what 
poor  people  should  do ;  "  but  there  wasn't 
much  sense  in  what  he  said,"  was  hei'  only 
comment. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  she  confessed 
was  looking  in  at  shop  windows — especially 
the  jewellei-s'  shops  in  the  Strand.  Lockets, 
earrings,  and  bracelets,  she  spoke  of  with 
something  like  fervour.  The  photographs 
of   actresses,  professional  beauties,  and   the 
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royalties,  seemed  also  a  source  of  unfailing 
interest.  "  I  don't  think  much  of  Mrs. 
Langtry ;  I  know  plenty  of  girls  about  the 
market  quite  as  well -looking,  though  not  so 
stylish."  She  much  objected  to  the  Queen 
being  phot<^raphed  in  a  bonnet  and  the 
Pi-ince  of  Wales  in  a  tall  hat.  "  It  ain't  dis- 
tinguished ;  it  don't  matter  so  much  how  the 
royal  people  looks  indoors,  but  they  shouldn't 
go  out  in  them  common  things." 

One  morning  she  brought  me  as  a  present 
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a  lai'ge  buiich  of  fresh  violets  and  I  never 
saw  her  again. 

One  young  girl  aged  seventeen,  in  whom  I 
had  been  interested — a  gentle,  helpless,  little 
thing — came  to  me  the  other  day,  begging 
for  work  or  sittingi;.  She  was  lately  married 
to  a  young  man  of  nineteen.  This  'was  the 
history  of  their  courtship  in  all  its  ugly 
simplicity :  "  "We  met  for  the  first  time 
years  aga  He  was  errand  boy  to  a  green- 
grocer. I  was  a  little  girl  nursing  Mary 
Ann,  then  a  baby.     The  fij'st  time  as  ever  I 


saw  him  was  with  one  of  them  vegetable 
baskets  on  his  head  like  a  big  bonnet ;  he 
never  was  much  to  look  at,  but  at  that  time 
he  looked  the  ugliest  boy  I  ever  saw,  but  he 
spoke  nice  and  civil  to  me  and  sometimes 
he  gave  Mary  Ann  a  ride  in  his  basket. 
Then  he  went  away  to  another  sti-eet  and  1 
didn't  see  him  for  a  long  while.  Did  I  ever 
think  of  him  when  he  was  awayt  Oh,  no. 
Miss ;  I  even  forgot  his  name.  Well,  last 
year  his  father  and  mother  came  and  lodged 
in  our  buildings.     Jim  was  'prentieed  to  a 
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bofler-m&ker.  Sometimes  he  came  to  the 
buildings  and  I  met  Tiim  on  the  etaire.  Once 
he  carried  up  my  pail  for  me,  and  the  next 
day  he  came  and  made  bo  bold  as  to  ask  me 
to  walk  with  him  on  Sunday.  I  said,  '  No.' 
He  asked  me  again  the  following  week,  and 
I  again  said  '  No.'  Then  Mrs.  Sweeny,  his 
mother,  meeting  me  on  the  landing,  said, 
'  Why  won't  you  walk  ont  with  James,  he  is 
a  tidy  lad  I '  So  I  answered,  '  I  didn't  think 
he  meant  it.'  After  that  I  consented  to 
walk  with  Jim  Sweeny  if  Katie,  my  sister, 
might  come  with  us,  and  as  he  said  three 
wasn't  company,  we  found  another  young 
man  to  walk  with  Katie.     The  fiist  time  we 


care  for  him,  so  he  came  round  at  that  and 
was  soft  and  humble-like.  I  came  round 
too,  and  we  found  a  room  at  four  sbiUinga 
a  week.  We  were  married  last  month,  and 
....  please  Miss,  Jim  can't  get  no  reg'lar 
work,  and  I  don't  know  whatever  we  shall 
do  this  winter." 

We  hear  much  of  the  want  of  thrift,  in 
other  words  the  absence  of  self -denial  amongst 
the  poor.  Perhaps  it  is  hard  to  expect  much 
voluntary  self-denial  where  there  is  so  much 
forced  denial.  The  question,  however,  has 
been  raised,  whether,  after  all,  this  careless- 
ness of  to-morrow  is  not  inherent  in  our 
people,  whether  their  recklessneiss,  the  im- 
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went  to  Battersea  Park.  We  didn't  talk 
much,  we  hadn't  nothink  pertickler  to  say. 
We  went  out  reg'lar  after  that.  One  day 
Jim  said  as  how  he  thought  we  might  marry 
irhen  he'd  done  his  'prenticeship  and  came  to 
earn  reg'lar  wages ;  be  thought  we  could 
easily  earn  enough  to  hire  a  room.  I  said  to 
bim,  *  Get  along ! '  but  he  kept  to  it,  and 
asked  my  mother  and  father.  They  said 
they  wouldn't  cross  me  if  I  was  minded  to 
marry  Jim ;  it  was  best,  my  mother  said,  for 
fne  to  make  my  own  misery  and  not  have  it 
made  for  me  ;  so  then  I  thought  I'd  wait,  and 
I  told  Jim,  but  he  said  be  would  take  up 
with  another  girl  if  I  kep'  bim  waiting. 
This  made  me  sharp,  and  I  pretended  I  didn't 


providence  of  their  early  marriageti,  their 
eagerness  to  gratify  immediate  desire,  their 
"  don't  care  "  for  tlie  future,  would  really  be 
corrected  and  finally  overcome  by  educations, 
by  better  food  and  housing,  by  allotments  of 
land,  and  industrial  partnerships.  It  is  rash 
to  say  that  the  patient  will  not  recover  before 
the  remedies  have  been  tried  ;  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  men  will  not  improve  if  their 
condition  is  improved,  and  that  it  will  not 
follow  as  an  undoubted  corollary  tliat  "when 
that  improvement  is  of  a  signal  character, 
and  a  generation  grows  up  which  has  always 
been  used  to  an  improved  scale  of  comfort, 
the  habits  of  this  new  generation  in  respect 
to  population  become  formed  upon  a  higher 
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niiniTnnTn,  and    the  improvement  in  their 
condition  becomes  pei'manent/' 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  a  song 
of  the  slums,  interesting  only  as  affording 
an  illustration  of  the  thriftlessness  before 
alluded  to : — 


I. 

"Up  and  down  Pie  street, 
The  windows  made  of  glass, 
Call  at  number  thirty-three, 
You'll  see  a  pretty  lasa. 

II. 

"  Her  name  is  Annie  Robinson, 
Catch  her  if  you  can, 
She  married  Charlie  Anderson 
Before  he  was  a  man. 

III. 

**  Bread  and  dripping  all  the  week, 
Pig's  head  on  Sunday; 
Haif-a-crown  on  Saturday  night, 
A  farthing  left  for  Monday. 

•     IV. 

"  She  only  brought  a  bonnet-box. 
He  only  brought  a  ladle  ; 
So  when  the  little  baby  came. 
It  hadn't  got  no  cradle." 

Our  national  songs,  I  am  told,  are  dying 
out ;  the  great  and  stirring  events  of  the  day 
are  no  longer  sung  by  street  ballad-singers  ; 
no  current  political,  criminal,  or  exciting 
topics  are  now  to  be  heard  chanted  in  the 
streets.  The  death  of  illustrious  personages, 
records  of  noble  deeds,  patriotic  songs  of 
England's  prowess,  all  have  passed  away.  The 
Ragamuffin  now,  when  asked  to  sing,  will 
feebly  pipe  such  ephemeral  ditties  as  "  Alice . 
said .  to  Jumbo,"  "  Over  the  garden  wall," 
"Oh  my  little  darling,"  etc.  With  the 
ballads  the  old  hurdy-gurdy  disappeared, 
giving  place  to  the  barrel-organ,  which,  alas, 
is  replaced  by  the  piano-organ — that  musical 
engine  of  torture.  If  singing  is  becoming 
extinct,  dancing  is  still  the  fashion,  and  the 
organ  in  courts  or  alleys  still  sets  the  little 
girls  jigging  in  couples. 

Ajs  I  was  walking  one  summer's  evening 
through  the  intricate  back  streets  near  the 
Thames,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  lively  Scotch 
reel.  There  is  a  good-humoured  gaiety  about 
these  Scotch  dances  which  is  always  attrac- 
tive, even  when  played  on  a  piano-organ. 
I  followed  the  sound  of  the  music,  and 
found  myself  in  a  little  court  filled  with 
children  dancing  merrily.  I  stood  there 
some  time  enjoying  the  sight  of  a  real  street 
ball.  They  were  whirling  about  together, 
some  in  couples,  others  less  fortunate  bound* 


ing  about  alone.  They  clasped  each  other 
round  the  waist,  round  the  neck — anyhow 
indeed,  footing  it  lightly  and  joyously.  Two 
older  girls  with  a  pretty  self-conscious  hesi- 
tation and  graceful  balancing  to  the  music, 
dipped  into  the  dance  and  were  soon  spinning 
round  at  a  giddy  pace :  as  I  watched,  the  ball 
grew  more  and  more  animated,  and  although 
the  organ-  went  steadily  through  its  pro- 
gramme of  solemn  marches,  doleful  melodies 
or  lightsome  strathspeys,  it  was  all  one  to 
the  childi*en.  The  taller  girls  kept  more 
rythmic  measure,  the  little  ones  skipped  and 
danced  regardless  of  time  or  tune,  holding 
out  their  tattered  skirts  with  a  grace  evoked 
by  the  music.  When  out  of  breath  or  tired 
they  sat  down  on  some  neighbouring  door- 
step and  unconcernedly  tied  up  a  garter  or 
thrust  back  their  curls  behind  the  snood. 
The  boys  seldbni  condescend  to  figure  among 
the  girls,  and  the  girls  are  unwilling  to 
admit  them  as  the  dancing  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  rough  play. 

I  stood  watching  them  till  the  sun  sank 
behind  the  chimney-pots  and  the  children's 
shadows  lengthened  into  fantastic  shapes.  The 
light  of  the  street  lamp,  before  unnoticed  in 
the  fulness  of  daylight,  now  asserted  itself, 
and  I  left  the  ball,  though  one  or  two  couples 
were  still  floating  round  to  the  tune  of  "The 
grandfather's  clock." 

The  Ragamuffin  whenever  we  see  him  is  at 
play  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration 
of  their  games  and  sports,  though  I  feel 
somewhat  like  the  author  of  the  work  on 
Iceland  who  coming  to  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Snakes,"  could  only  write  "  there  are  fw 
snakes  in  Iceland."  Without  going  so  far  as 
to  say  there  are  no  games  among  the  children 
of  the  streets,  it  is  nevertheless  undeniable 
that  most  of  their  games  are  worn  out 
traditions  without  sense  or  purpose. 

The  boys  still  show  dexterity  with  the  top, 
and  there  is  a  variety  of  games  of  marbles, 
buttons,  cherry  and  date  stones,  requiring 
more  or  less  skill ;  but  with  these  few  excep- 
tions the  games  are  greatly  in  want  of 
revising.  Canon  told  me  that  the  boys 
themselves  grew  weary  of  the  sameness  of 
their  games.  They  had  tried  to  invent  new 
ones,  but  they  found  nothing  better  than  a 
variation  of  "  foot-head  "  or  leap-frog.  Ex- 
cepting cricket,  which  requires  suitable 
ground,  wicket,  stumps,  and  a  good  ball,  and 
is  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  most  raga- 
muffins, their  games  are  without  rules  and 
without  object,  accompanied  by  meaningless 
doggrels,  especially  among  the  girls. 

Great  good  might  be  done  by  teachers  or 
volunteers  if  they  would  introduce  some  new 
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and  lively  games  into  tlie  playground — games 
the  children  would  eagerly  leam,  aud,  is  turn, 
teovb  their  playfellows— games  uot  necessari  ly 
instructive,  but  at  least  removed  from  sheer 
imbecility. 

Watching  some  half  a  dozen  boys  disport- 
ing themselves  in  our  garden,  I  was  struck 
by  the  irregularity  of  their  play,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  running  after  one  another, 
knocking  down  the  weakest,  kneeling  upon 
him,  and  rolling  over  and  over  like  puppies. 
Recalling  some  merry  French  games  which  I 
adapted  to  their  understanding,  I  taught 
them   amusing    romps,   though   not    before 


eyes  sparkling,  their  lips  parted,  as  with 
breathless  interest  they  saw  the  frog,  cock, 
or  boat  shaping  itself.  If  Ragamuffins,  among 
themselves,  play  without  rule  or  reason,  they 
flght  also  without  reason  or  formality.  Canon 
Southey  was  not  violent  or  uncontrolled — he 
acknowledged  having  "  punched  boys  of  hiii 
own  size" — but  to  him  prudence  was  the 
better  part  of  valour,  he  "didn't  care  to 
Ktand  up  agin  a  bigger  chap,"  though  the 
Irish  boys,  he  said,  would  fight  fellows  twice 
their  size.  The  fiercest  fights  are  kindled 
over  the  gambling,  this  gambling  which 
the  police  are  powerless  to  put  down,  the 
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repeated  failures  and  being  obliged  to  play 
with  them  myself  till  they  learnt  how  to 
play  alone.  In  the  winter,  after  the  sittings, 
a  glue-pot  was  brought  out,  and  we  made 
wonderful  and  curious  things  with  pieces  of 
wood  and  a  handful  of  nails — graceful  little 
boats  from  match-boxes,  fighting  cocks  made 
with  corks  and  pins,  inflated  frogs  from 
cunningly-folded  writing-paper.  My  pupils 
were,  I  acknowledge,  slow  to  learn,  clumsy 
and  awkward  with  their  fingers  ;  but  it  was 
worth  all  the  trouble  of  teaching  them  to 
watch  their  eager,  absorbed  faces,  to  see  their 


grievous  scourgp  of  our  street  children.  It  is 
hardly  realised  to  what  an  extent  the  raga- 
mufiin  is  demomlised  by  gambling ;  if  he  has 
no  money  to  toss  he  will  stake  his  very  rags. 
Chance  becomes  his  god.  He  will  ^Ik  of 
"trying  his  luck,"  "taking  his  chance," 
"  looking  for  a  turn  of  the  cards,"  or  a  "  toss 
of  the  die."  Some  of  these  boys  become 
such  confirmed  gamblers  that  a  game  at 
which  you  cannot  win  soraetking  is  not  worth 
playing.  They  begin  at  three  or  four  years 
of  age  to  spin  bnttons,  "  shanks  or  smooth," 
or  chucking  farthings  for  so  many  scores  of 
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cherry  stones  or  dozens  of  buttons.  The 
boys  take  it  in  turn  to  watoh  for  the  police, 
giving  warning  ol  their  approach  by  a  shrill 
whistle  or  predetermined  signal.  Instantly 
the  greasy  cards  disappear,  the  faiihings  or 
buttons  are  whipped  into  the  pocket,  only 
to  reappear  as  soon  as  the  coast  is  clear. 
The  ragamuffin  welcomes  any  form  of  excite- 
ment— a  street  hght,  an  accident,  a  crowd,  a 
procession  ;  he  scents  from  afar,  and  Ins  bare 
feet  carry  him  swiftly  thither.  Canon  Southey 
when  he  wished  to  make  himself  particularly 
entertaining  would  begin  describing  to  me 
some  wild,  lawless  fight  he  had  witnessed  in 
their  yard  or  street,  showing  genuine  aetonish- 
ment  when  I  desired  him  to  talk  of  something 
else. 

"  WLy,  there  is  a  picter  of  the  man,  after 
he  was  knocked  down,  in  the  fdvx  Newt 


this  week  !  "  Surely,  if  there  was  an  illus- 
tration of  the  victim  or  the  ruffian,  I  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

One  morning  Canon  Southey  arrived  late, 
bis  eyes  sparkling  with  pleased  excitement 
Asking  the  cause  of  this  unwonted  anima- 
tion, 1  learnt  that  "  Aunt  Betsy  woe  dead-" 
His  inhuman  glee  arose  from  no  hardness  of 
heart,  but  simply  from  the  importance  and 
bustle  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  relation. 
It  was  some  relief  to  find  that  Aunt  Betsy 
had  never  been  very  intimate  with  them. 
"  I  used  to  fetch  coals  for  her  sometimes,  but 
she  never  gave  me  nothink ;  sometiniee  I 
used  to  go  round  to  fetch  cousin  Mary  Ann 
to  play  with,  but  Aunt  Betsy  if  she  caught 
lue  would  hit  me  about  the  head.  Aunt 
Betsy  when  she  was  ill  told  mother  she 
wanted  to  die;  she  thought,  I  suppose,  she'd 
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be  more  comfortable  then,  though  mother  did 
buy  her  fried  soles.  Aunt  Betsy  used  to  be 
very  fond  of  theni  when  ^he  was  weU.  Now 
she's  gone  to  glory.  I  went  to  see  her  lust 
night ;  she  was  all  wrapped  up  tight.  I 
don't  know  what  for,  as  she  can't  feel 
nothink  now.  May  be,  it  is  to  keep  Ler 
from  turmng  in  her  grave.  I  have  heard  of 
people  doing  that." 

(Won  was  looking  forward  to  the  foneral, 
and  to  wearing  a  band  of  black  cloth  on  hie 
sleeve.  "Aunt Betsy's  funeral  is  to  be  very 
grand ;  the  horse  tliat  pulla  her  will  be  all 
black,  with  a  long  tail,  and  the  driver 
will  wear  a  long  black  cloth  on  his  hat.  The 
more  you  pay  the  slower  they  drives  ;  if  you 
pay  very  little  they  trot  ail  the  way." 
Canon  Soutfaey  then  made  the  astounding 
assertion  that  "  those  kind  of  horsefi  is  used 


aaid,  thinking  the  boy  was  becoming  i 
fused ;  but  he  stoutly  maintained  that  the 
horses  which  drew  the  hearse  always  wopt 
audibly.  When  I  asked  him  the  reason  of 
this  more  than  human  display  of  feeling,  he 
said  he  "  didn't  know ;  they  did  it  natural  of 
theireels."  I  inquired  whether  the  driver 
showed  any  like  feeling  ;  but  no,  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  horses.  His  mother,  grand- 
mother, and  cousins  hod  felt  Aunt  Betsy's 
death  very  much  at  first,  but  they  were 
"  getting  over  it  now." 

Any  one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
win  the  confidence  of  these  neglected  chil- 
dren would  sometimes  be  very  deeply  touched 
by  what  they  say.     Not  the  least  touching 
is  their  indifference  to  and  acceptance  of  the 
evils  which  weigh  upon  them.     The  genuine 
Kagamuffin    will     never    complain.        He 
never  expects   or    even    hopes    that   his 
condition  will   improve;   he  is  as  much 
a  fatalist  as   the  Turk.      I  once  asked 
an   interesting  little   boy,   with    a   pale, 
careworn    face    and    an    intelligent    ex- 
pression, if   he  had  ever  wondered  why 
it  was  that  he   hud   nothing  but  rags; 
why    it    was    he    had    no    boots,    and 
sometimes    no    bread    to    eat,  whilst    I 
had  plenty  of   everything!      He  looked 
up  at  me  with  a  calm,  patient   expres- 
non,   as  much   as  to  say,    "I   have   never 
wondered  at  such   things."     "  Tell   me,"   I 
persisted,    "have    you    ever   thought  about 
this  difference}"     "It's  the  Lord's   will," 
he  replied  tritely  ;  but  he  seemed  reluctant, 
when  I  pressed   him,   to   explain   what   he 
understood  by  the  Lord's  will.     At  last  in  a 
timid,  harried  voice,  he  said,  "  It  is  all  the 
Lord's  doing,  this  way  :  you  are  grand-like, 


and  dress  nice,  and  lives  in  a  hi, 
you  have  a  pianner,  and — and, 


house,  and 
he  looked 
id  the  room  that  he  might  enumerate  all 
our  titles  to  consideration,  "and  a  sofy;  so 
the  Lord  sees  as  how  you  are  gentl^olks, 
and  He  thinks  lots  of  such  like  as  you. 
But  we  are  very  poor,  we  are ;  mother  pawns 
the  blankets,  and  father  beats  mother,  and 
swears  awful.  We  ain't  got  no  Sunday 
things  ;  we're  all  raggety,  so  the  Lord  don't 
take  much  notice  on  us." 


J>i>H  a  UrawSnf  by  Doroi 


If,  instead  of  accoimting  for  his  wretch- 
edness and  want  by  making  poverty  the 
reason  for  being  poor,  the  boy  had  asked  me 
why  he  was  so  neglected  and  miserable,  I 
should  have  lieen  puizled  to  answer  him. 
Perhaps  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Bright 
would  be  the  answer.  Anyhow  it  will 
interest  readers  from  the  view — the  states- 
man's view-  of  the  subject.     Sometime  ago 
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I  sent  Mr.  Bright  a  copy  of  that  pathetic 
little  Irish  story.  Flitters,  Tattert,  and  tfte 
Counadlm — the  history  of  three  Dublin 
waifs.  .  "  The  story,"  Mr.  Bright  writes,  "  is 
full  of  interest  and  sadness.  Will  the  time 
ev€T  come  when  it  will  be  untrvie  of  any 
portion  of  our  population!  If  the  exact 
influence  of  our  wars  ^nce  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  with  their  expenditure  of  blood 
and    wealth,    upon    the    condition    of    our 


cure,  and  which  are  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
miserable  glory  which  military  sDccesses 
confer  upon  us." 

Will  the  time  ever  come,  asks  Mr, 
Bright,  when  such  sad  stories  will  be  un- 
true of  any  portion  of  our  peculation  !  We 
do  look  to  this  and  to  a  yet  higher  con- 
Gununation  when  rags  and  ragamuffins  shaJl 
have  disappeared,  when  the  existing  order 
will  be  changed,  or  rather  exchanged,  for  a 


f  nm  n  DraiDlnf  bn 


poorest  class,  or  I  may  say  upon  the  creation 
and  existence  of  it,  could  be  measured,  pei^ 
haps  we  should  find  that  *  the  three  waifs  ' 
were  the  direct  offspring  of  the  policy  which 
has  l>een  determined  by  '  monarcha  and 
statesmen,'  but  in  which  our  people  have  had 
no  real  interest  or  concern.  War  and  war 
expenditiu^,  and  the  savagery  and  cruelties 
connected  with  it,  are  responsible  for  much 
of  the  evils  we  see  and  lament  and  cannot 


higher  and  better  order,  when  it  will  be  hard 
to  realise  that  there  ever  were  such  evils, 
such  misery,  su(^  shameful,  shameless  ignor- 
ance ;  just  as  it  requires  a  powerful  imagina- 
tion to  picture  England  a  dreary  waste  of 
marsh  and  forest,  ourselves  the  descendants 
or  inheritors  of  savage  races  living  in  the 
swamps  like  the  brut^. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  at  which 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  bands 
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of  those  who  loill  to  advance.  The  people 
are  beginning  to  realise  that  none  can  help 
them  better  than  themselves.  Independence, 
a  consciousness  of  personal  worth  and  per- 
sonal rights,  is  steadily  growing  and  strength- 
ening. Far  from  repressing,  we  should  hail 
with  satisfaction  the  present  dissatisfaction 
of  the  poor  in  town  and  country,  for  it  is 
dissatisfaction  with  their  present  condition 
which  alone  makes  improvement  possible. 
As  long  as  our  poor  are  satisfied  to  herd 
tt^^her  in  close,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  eat 
bad  adulterated  food,  accept  over-work  and 
nnder-payment,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  remedy 
these  evJs.  Trade  unions — that  grand  or- 
ganisation for  the  protection  of  the  working 
man's  interests — are  entirely  the  result  of 
well-directed  dissatisfaction ;  it  is  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people  which  will  give 
them  the  equalisation  of  the  Franchise ;  and 
it  is  the  dissatisfaction  with  his  rags,  hia 
mismnble  InsufBcient  diet  and  abject  home, 
not  resignation,  which  wiU  induce  the  Raga- 
muffin to  bestir  himself,  get  decently  clothed, 
fed,  and  housed ;  and  when  he  has  these 
things,  without  doubt  self-respect  will  come 
also.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  him  is 
to  teach  him  a  noble  dissatisfaction — teach 
him  that  there  are  no  "upper  and  lower 
classes"  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
Tvord ;    that   we  should    only   recognise   as 


belonging  to  the  upper  or  higher  class  those 
who  are  of  what  Gambetta,  proudly  called 
"the  aristocracy  of  the  best";  then  the 
odious  designation  "lower  class"  will  no 
longer   be  applicable    to    the    poorer  class 

We  should  try  and  show  the  Bagamuffin 
how  he  may  become  a  member  of  the  great 
untitled  nobility ;  show  him  that  it  is  only 
by  reforming  himself  that  he  can  hope  to 
reform  the  evils  about  him.  For  encourage- 
ment, for  the  assurance  that  continued  effort 
shall  triumph  over  every  obstacle  and  resist- 
ance to  progress,  we  should  read  and  re- 
member the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill : — 
"  All  the  grand  sources  of  human  suffering 
are  in  a  great  degree,  many  of  them,  entirely 
conquerable  by  human  care  and  effort ;  and 
though  their  removal  is  grievously  slow, 
though  a  long  suct^ssion  of  generations  will 
perish  in  the  breach  before  the  conquest  is 
completed  and  this  world  becomes  all  that, 
if  will  and  knowledge  were  not  wanting,  it 
might  easily  be  made,  yet  every  mind  snffi< 
ciently  intelligent  and  generous  to  bear  a 
part,  however  unconspicuous  in  the  endeavour, 
will  draw  a  noble  enjoyment  from  the  contest 
itself  which  he  would  not  for  any  bribe  in 
tbe  form  of  selfish  indulgence  consent  to  be 
without." 

DOEOTHY  TeKNAHT. 
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HOT  Whitsun  Monday. 
For  ODce  in  a  way  Nature 
accommodated  herself  to 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  Act, 
and  smiled  on  &  bank 
holiday.  Nature  is  al- 
ways gracious — not  to 
say  toadyish — when  the 
queen  goes  out ;  she  puts 
on  her  best  face,  but  is  persistently  and 
impertinently  contemptuous  of  "  the  people." 
Now  there  are  two  kinda  of  Toryism,  there 
ia  that  which  is  gracious  and  condescending 
to  the  British  working  man,  and  there  is 
that  which  is  supercilious  and  notbing-to- 
me-ish.  This  latter  is  the  Toryism  of  Nature, 
judging  by  her  behaviour  on  popular  holidays. 
However,  on  this  one  occasion,  the  day 
was  hot,  bright,  the  sky  cloudless,  the  air 
sweet  with  wafting  over  blooming  bean-fields, 
and  musical  with  birds  which  could  not 
contain  their  joy  of  heart.  In  one  word, 
the  day  was  perfect,  and  the  finishing  touch 
to  this  perfection  was  given  by  Mr.  Poynter, 
who  entered  the  town  at  11  A.M.  in  state, 
with  his  grand  menagerie. 

First  went  the  brass  band,  performing 
"  See  the  conquering  hero  comes."  The  sun 
made  their  brass  instruments  so  hot  that 
they  could  hardly  hold  them.  Then  came  a 
grand  train  of  "  Ancient  Roman  Gladiators, 
armed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  most  eminent  arclueolo- 
gists."  The  gladiators  wore  pasteboard 
helmets  overlaid  with  gold-leaf,  and  upright 
red  feathers ;  also  breast-plates  of  tin,  and 
fleshings  for  legs  and  arms,  with — wliat  are 
mlgarly  termed  "  potatoes,"  that  is,  holes  in 
the  fleshings  perceptible  in  many  places. 
One    gladiator  was  armed  with  a  Turkish 


Ecimitar,  another  with  a  trident,  the  third — 
there  were  but  three — with  a  boomerang. 

After  the  gladiators  came  a  misemble 
little  boy  with  a  grinding  organ,  on  whicL 
squatted  and  blinked  a  red-coated  monkey. 

The  next  member  in  the  grand  pi'ocession 
was  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  in  a  nautUus 
shell  drawn  by  an  ostrich.  The  nautilus 
was  of  pasteboard,  and  the  imitation  of 
mother-of-pearl  had  scaled  off  it  in  maoy 
places,  giving  a  measly  look  to  the  shelL 
Of  the  ostrich,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
what  is  seen  of  it  in  ladies'  bonnets  is  the 
best  part  of  tbe  bird,  and  precisely  these 
feathers  were  wanting  in  the  living  specimen 
that  drew  tbe  car  of  the  Goddess  of  Beauty. 

The  fourth  member  (not  including  the 
band)  was  an  elephant,  on  whose  back,  in  a 
pagoda  of  red  and  gold,  sat  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  the  East.  On  both  sides  of 
the  elephant  were  Moors  with  black  faces, 
and  white  (dirty  white)  turlians. 

The  procession  closed  with  a  yellow  shut 
van  that  contained  a  lion,  which  yawned,  or 
roared,  at  intervals.  After  this  flowed  a 
fluid  stream  of  humanity,  artisans  taking 
holiday,  l>oys  and  girls,  who  screamed  and 
sprang  bock  when  the  lion  gave  voice,  and 
then   huzzahed  and  asked  for  another  roar 

'The  inhabitants  of  a  country  town  are 
grateful  for  small  pleasures,  and  not  critical 
about  the  quality  of  what  pleases  them.  It 
even  added  to  the  gratification  of  the  sight- 
seers that  they  were  able  to  recognise  fellow 
townsmen  in  their  gladiatorial  get-up,  and 
dot«ct  fajniliar  features  under  the  burnt 
cork  that  covered  the  faces  of  the  Moorish 
escort.  Beside  the  gladiators  mounted  on 
horses  that  drew  the  vans  from  town  to 
town,  strode  men  in  their  Sunday  suits,  who 
slapped  the  pasterns  of  the  horses,  and  said 
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familiarly  to  the  riders,  '<  Hcd-lo,  Tommy  1 " 
or  ''  How  are  you,  Jack  1 "  and  were  elate  at 
knowing,  and  letting  the  world  know,  that 
they  were  familiar  friends  with  these  heroes. 

As  a  fact,  the  band  was  hired  for  the 
occasion.  The  gladiators  and  the  Moors 
were  townsmen  who  gave  their  services  for 
a  free  pass  to  the  evening  entertainment. 

If,  therefore,  we  deduct  the  band,  and  the 
gladiatorial  cavalcade,  and  the  Moorish  escort, 
the  entire  company  of  Mr.  Poynter  resolved 
itself  into  the  emperor,  the  empress,  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty,  the  urchin  with  the 
monkey,  and  the  elephant-driver. 

The  grand  procession  went  down  one 
street,  then  reached  •  a  square,  one  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  an  abbey, 
now  converted  into  Guildhall,  reading-room, 
and  concert  room.  Here  the  procession  de- 
scribed an  arc,  and  curved  into  another  street. 
At  the  moment  that  the  Goddess  of  Beauty 
was  at  the  curve,  suddenly  a  bicycle  came 
noiselessly  out  of  a  street  that  opened  into 
the  Abbey  Square,  and  cut  into  the  ostrich 
in  so  abrupt  and  forcible  a  manner  that  the 
poor  bird  uttered  a  cry  nearly  as  loud  as  the 
yawn  of  the  lion,  jumped  into  the  air,  and 
dashed  away,  upsetting  first  the  organ-boy 
and  the  monkey,  and  then  the  nautilus  shell 
it  drew,  precipitating  the  occupant  upon  the 
pavement.  Away  went  the  ostrich,  head 
outstretched,  flapping  its  mean  wings,  its 
great  legs  making  enormous  and  rapid  strides, 
its  long  neck  giving  utterance  to  the  most 
hideous  cries,  and  the  poor  nautilus  dancing, 
battering,  and  going  to  pieces,  head  over 
heels  behind  it.  The  lion,  hearing  the  call 
of  the  ostrich,  and  mistaking  it  for  the 
challenge  of  a  brother  king,  roared  from  its 
yellow  box,  the  elephant  elevated  his  trunk 
and  trumpeted,  the  Empress  of  the  East 
screamed,  and  the  Emperor  swore  in  broad 
and  coarse  English. 

The  man  who  had  done  the  mischief  had 
brought  his  bicycle  to  a  stand,  had  dis- 
mounted, and  gone  at  once  to  the  unfortunate 
goddess  of  beauty,  who  lay  stunned  on  the 
ground  with  the  blood  running  from  her 
head.  He  was  white  with  distress  and 
alarm,  and  called  to  some  of  the  by-standers 
to  summon  a  doctor.  The  man  was  evidently 
a  gentleman,  and  was  apparently  known  to 
most  of  those  present,  for  they  answered 
him  respectfully,  always  with  a  "  sir."  He 
raised  the  poor  goddess  in  his  arms. 

"Thank  goodness,"  he  said,  "the  cut  is 
not  deep.  Confound  it !  there  is  a  piece  of 
broken  bottle  on  the  ground,  and  she  fell  on 
that.  Poor  thing  !  poor  thing  !  I  would  not 
have  had  it  happen  for  all  I  am  worth." 


The  crowd  pressed  in  on  him  and  the  girl. 

"  Look  here  1  This  won't  do.  Here,  one 
of  you  help  me  to  carry  her  into  Mr.  Worth's 
shop." 

He  was  immediately  obeyed,  and  the 
unconscious  damsel,  borne  by  three,  was 
conveyed  into  the  back  parlour  of  the  nearest 
chemist. 

In  the  meantime  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
was  in  full  career  down  the  road  after  the 
runaway  ostrich,  swearing,  shouting,  mounted 
on  one  of  the  horses  £rom  which  he  had 
unseated  a  gladiator.  The  empress,  a  lame 
woman,  walking  only  with  the  aid  of  a 
crutch,  came  into  the  shop,  and  asked  for 
her  daughter. 

The  girl  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  sit 
up  on  the  leather  sofa,  and  to  answer  the 
sympathetic  inquiries  of  the  bystanders, 
"That  she  felt  better."  She  was  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen,  with  large  soft  dark  eyes,, 
and  abundant  black  hair,  a  delicately  cut 
nose  and  small  mouth.  Her  complexion  waa 
sunburnt,  very  transparent,  and  she  had  the 
prettiest  dimples  that  formed  at  the  comers 
of  her  mouth  when  she  forced  a  grateful 
smile. 

"  Never  mind,  Theresa,"  said  the  empress 
(in  plain  English  Mrs.  Poynter).  "  No  bones 
is  broke  I  reckon,  and  acksidenks  are  good 
for  bisiness." 

The  gentleman  whose  bicycle  had  done 
the  mischief  was  looking  anxiously  at  the 
girl.  He  turned  sharply  round  when  the 
old  woman  hobbled  in,  dressed  in  tawdry 
blue  silk  and  spangles,  with  a  gilt  paper 
crown  on  her  heeul. ' 

"  I  hope,  gents  all,"  said  the  Empress  of 
the  East,  "  seeing  as  how  this  dreadful  ack- 
sidenk  has  took  place  under  your  very  eyes, 
you  will  do  us  the  honner  of  taking  reserved 
seats — two  shillings." 

"  Mother  !  "  exclaimed  Theresa,  raising 
her  large  dark  eyes  reproachfully,  whilst  two 
spots  darkened  on  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  I  am  the  person  who  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  upset  the  car,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"  Put  me  down  for  ten." 

The  girl  turned  her  eyes  on  him  and  then 
they  fell.  She  raised  her  hands  as  though 
to  cover  them,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and 
let  them  fall  in  her  lap. 

She  was  dressed  in  pure  white,  a  white 
sack  fastened  at  the  throat  and  gathered 
round  the  waist  by  a  gold  girdle.  She  wore 
a  gilt  crown  about  her  head,  the  dark  hair 
fell  over  and  partly  obscured  it.  The  crown 
had  protected  her  head  when  she  fell,  with- 
out it,  she  would  have  been  more  severely 
hurt. 
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"  Any  other  gents  take  tickets  ? "  asked 
the  empress,  diving  into  her  pockets,  and 
producing  a  hundle  of  dirty  crimson  cards. 
"Only  two  shillings.  Grand  performance. 
The  tigers  will  leap  through  hoops  of  fire, 
and  Una,  unprotected  save  by  her  spotless 
innocence,  will  henter  alone  the  lion's  den, 
and  the  monarch  of  the  desert  will  crouch 
humbly  at  the  virgin's  foot.  Only  two 
shillings.  The  cassowary,  an  airy  bird,  big 
as  an  orse.  Also  the  marmozette,  the 
smallest  known  and  most  cunning  of  apes, 
believed  to  be  the  missing  link  between  the 
hanimal  and  the  uman  body.  Only  two 
shillings/' 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  the  girl,  "  pray  let  us 
go.  I  thank  you  all,  gentlemen,  for  your 
great  kindness " 

"  Stay,"  said  he  of  the  bicycle.  "  You 
cannot,  you  must  not,  go  on  foot.  I  will 
run  to  the  Royal  Arms  and  obtain  a  fly." 

"Thankye  kindly,"  said  the  Empress 
Poynter.  "  But  we  can't  hardly  afford  the 
expense.  You  see  the  beasts  and  beastesses 
do  consume  so  much  victual,  though  its  only 
offal,  still  the  butchers  run  up  the  offal, 
shameful,  when  we  comes  into  a  town, 
knowing  we  must  have't." 

"  If  I  order  the  fly,  I  pay  for  it,"  said 
the  gentleman. 

"  Let  my  shopman  go,  Mr.  Templer,"  said 
the  chemist. 

"  John,  run  to  the  Koyal,  and  call  a  fly, 
sharp." 

Mrs.  Poynter  went  to  the  door,  and  looked 
down  the  street. 

"  Loramussy,  Arry  1 "  said  she  to  the 
emperor,  who  came  up  out  of  breath.  ''  Is 
the  hostrich  a  cotched  t  " 

He  nodded.  "  Cotched  by  the  car  which 
hitched  to  a  lamp-post." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mrs.  Poynter  with  a 
sight  of  relief.  "These  here  doings  will 
draw  down  a  shower  of  shillings." 

"  How  about  Theresa  ? " 

"  She's  all  right,"  said  the  mother.  "  No 
hurt  to  speak  of,  only  a  bit  stunned  and 
stupefied,  and  cut  and  bruised — fortunately 
about  the  back  of  the  head  and  not  the  face, 
so  it  won't  interfere  with  naught." 

"  The  car  is  gone  to  pieces." 

"  That's  a  bad  job." 

"  I've  saved  the  wheels,  but  I  can't  make 
a  new  shell  under  a  pound." 

**  And  I  have  already  sold  over  a  pound's 
worth  of  tickets,"  said  the  wife  to  comfort 
him.  "  See  if  this  little  affair  don't  bring 
in  a  shower  o'  shillings  ! " 

Then  a  fly  drew  up  at  the  chemist's  shop 
door,  and  Mr.  Templer  insisted  on  the  girl 


leaning  on  his  arm  to  pass  through  the  shop, 
and  enter  the  conveyance. 

"  Really,  Miss  Poynter,"  said  he,  "  I  can- 
not sufficiently  blame  myself  for  my  careless- 
ness ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  fright  I  have 
received,  and  I  am  truly  thankful  I  have  not 
to  reproach  myself  for  more  severe  injuries 
done  to  you.  Will  you  forgive  me  I  AVhere 
shall  I  see  you  again  ¥ " 

"  To-night,"  she  answered,  bashfully,  with- 
out looking  up.  .  "To-night,  sir  —  in  the 
Lion's  Den." 


IL 


The  menagerie  was  open.  The  yellow  vans 
were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  and 
an  awning  was  stretched  over  the  top.  The 
sides  of  the  carriages  were  let  down,  and 
exhibited  cages  in  which  various  beasts  drew 
out  a  wretched  existence.  There  were  not 
many  of  them — a  zebra,  who  on  close  inspec- 
tion proved  to  be  an  ass  with  stripes  painted 
on  him,  some  birds,  monkeys,  a  porcupine^  a 
wolf,  two  leopards,  the  ostrich,  the  lion,  and 
the  elephant.  That  was  alL  The  pictures 
outside  promised  great  things,  the  perfonn- 
ances  within  were  disappointing.  Mrs.  Poyn- 
ter sat  at  the  door,  costumed  as  the  empress, 
and  sold  tickets  of  admission.  The  emperor 
within  gave  descriptions  of  the  beasts.  The 
eldest  son  entered  the  den  of  the  leopards, 
and  made  them  leap  through  paper  hoops. 
Then  Theresa,  in  pure  white,  as  Una,  ap- 
peared in  the  den  of  lions — the  Lion's  Den 
properly,  for  there  was  only  one,  but  he  was 
a  flne  beast.  A  gleam  of  light  was  turned 
into  the  cage,  and  in  this  ray  stood  the 
beautiful  girl.  Her  white  dress  fitted  her 
graceful  form,  showing  by  its  folds  that  it 
disguised  no  steel  breastplate.  The  lion 
roared,  and  shook  his  mane,  then  crouched, 
— but  with  erect  head,  looking  at  her.  The 
spectators  shuddered.  Then  the  maiden 
advanced  towards  him  with  bare  arm  raised, 
and  waving  outstretched  finger.  With  the 
other  hand  she  held  her  white  skirt.  The 
leopard-tamer  had  entered  the  cage,  armed 
with  a  whip  loaded  at  the  handle,  but  this 
delicate  girl  had  nothing  in  her  hands.  She 
fixed  her  eyes  on  those  of  the  King  of  the 
Beasts,  and  gradually  he  lowered  his  head 
and  laid  it  on  his  paws.  Then  slowly  she 
stepped  forward,  still  with  outstretched  hand, 
and,  presently,  standing  before  him,  laid  her 
hand  on  his  head. 

A  clash  of  cymbals  and  a  bray  of  horns. 
Thereupon  the  beast  sprang  up  with  a  roar. 
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rushed  to  the  hars  of  his  cage,  and,  laying 
hold  of  them,  raised  himself  against  them  to 
his  full  height,  like  a  great  cat,  stretching. 
The  spectators  drew  hack  in  fear,  lest  he 
should  tear  the  bars  away,  and  be  upon  them. 
Then  he  came  down  with  a  crash,  and  raced 
round  and  round  the  cage,  roaring,  so  that 
some  women  present  screamed,  and  asked  to 
be  let  out;  they  were  afraid  of  their  lives. 
But  she,  who  represented  Una,  called 
"  Nero ! "  and  the  King  of  the  Beasts  stood 
still.  "Down,  Nero!"  Then  he  bent  in 
submission.  She  pointed-  to  her  feet,  and 
the  monster  drew  himself  along  and  crouched 
before  her ;  then  turned  his  head  on  one  side 
and  glared  through  the  bars  at  the  curious 
who  watched  him.  The  maid  then  knelt 
down,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  mane,  and 
cast  a  bare,  delicate  arm  about  his  neck. 
Not  a  person  spoke  in  the  exhibition.  Every 
eye  was  on  the  beautiful  group.  Grently  the 
lion  turned  his  head,  and  raised  his  nostrils 
and  snuffed.  Then  he  put  forth  his  red  tongue 
and  licked  her  head.  At  once  a  quiver  went 
through  him ;  his  eyes  seemed  to  flash  with 
red  fire,  and  he  raised  himself  sharply — but 
not  a  moment  too  soon  had  the  maiden  leaped 
to  her  feet,  and  sprung  back  and  slammed 
behind  her  the  iron  door  of  the  cage.  The 
lion  with  a  roar  and  bound  had  dashed  after 
her. 

Then  all  the  spectators  burst  into  shouts, 
and  clapped  their  hands.  "  Encore !  encore ! 
encore ! " 

Only  Mr.  Templer  perceived  that  Theresa 
had  been  menaced  with  a  greater  danger  than 
the  upsetting  of  the  nautilus  car.  The  lion 
had  smelt  the  blood  of  her  wound,  and  his  self- 
control  was  gone. 

Mr.  Templer,  filled  with  horror,  rushed 
behind  the  den,  there  to  find  Theresa  nearly 
fainting,  deadly  white,  with  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  leaning  against  the  cage,  within  which 
the  lion  was  leaping  and  raging.  She  saw  the 
gentleman,  and  smiled.  "  You  need  not  fear 
for  me,"  she  said ;  "  my  brother  is  here, 
always  armed  with  a  red>hot  poker  when  I 
enter  the  cage." 

"  Qood  heavens ! "  said  Mr.  Templer,  "  this 
is  too  dreadful !  It  must  not  be  done  again. 
Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  run  such  another 
risk." 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,  sir,"  answered  her 
brother  ;  "  we  must  live,  and  the  public  like 
to  see  such  things." 

*^  It  is  too  horrible !  It  cannot,  must  not 
he!" 

**  She  did  use  to  thrust  her  head  into  the 
lion's  mouth,"  said  the  brother,  "but  the 
magistrates  put  a  veto  on  that." 


"  Quite  right.  They  ought  to  put  a  veto 
also  on  her  appearing  in  the  lion's  den." 

Presently  up  came  Mrs.  Poynter. 

"  Dear  heart  alive! "  she  exclaimed,  "what 
a  wasted  opportunity  !  Activally  the  public 
wasn't  aware  that  the  lion  was  in  earnest. 
They'd  no  thought  but  'twas  all  make-believe. 
We  didn't  score  a  point  there.  Is  there  a 
local  paper  f  If  so,  we'll  have  the  air^breadth 
escape  in,  sure  as  hens  lay  eggs.  It  ought 
to  bring  us  a  shower  of  shillings."  Then  she 
turned  to  Mr.  Templer,  "  Ah  !  sir,"  she  said, 
"this  yer  broken  leg  o'  mine  was  good  for 
many  a  shower  of  shillings,  till  it  grew 
stale." 

"How  sol" 

"  Why,  sir !  This  leg  o'  mine  were  broke 
by  a  Koyal  Bengal  Tiger.  He  broke  it  with 
a  stroke  of  his  paw,  and  so  bad  that  it  never 
came  right  after,  and  left  me  always  a 
cripple.  Well,  the  sight  of  that  acksidenk 
did  seem  to  stir  up  the  folk,  and  we  made 
a  lot  of  money  in  the  town  where  it 
took  place.  There's  naught  draws  like  an 
acksidenk ! " 

"  You  see,"  said  young  Poynter,  the  leopard- 
tamer,  "  I  am  always  at  the  door  with  the  red- 
hot  poker  when  my  sister  is  in  the  cage.  The 
lion  knows  that,  and  the  door  is  never  shut. 
No  accident  can  well  happen." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Tem- 
pler. "  Only  her  own  presence  of  mind  saved 
her  to-night." 

"  And  that  she  never  loses,"  answered  the 
brother. 

"  Look  you  here,  young  gent ! "  said  Mrs. 
Poynter.  "You've  been  mighty  obliging, 
and  if  you  ain't  too  proud  to  stop  and  have  a 
bite  of  supper  with  us,  we  shall  be  setting 
the  table  shortly.     The  exhibition  is  over." 

Mr.  Templer  hesitated ;  but  he  caught 
Theresa's  eyes  on  him,  timidly  withdrawn 
when  he  looked  at  her.  He  thought  she 
was  reading  his  character,  asking  if  he  were 
proud. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  he  replied. 

Supper  was  laid  in  a  small  adjoining  tent. 
A  coarse  white  cloth  was  flung  over  the  table, 
and  the  dishes  and  salt-cellars  were  placed 
over  the  holes  in  the  cloth,  to  conceal  them. 
A  lamp  hung  from  the  top,  and  diffused  its 
light  through  the  tent. 

Theresa  had  changed  her  dress,  and  ap- 
peared in  a  dark  stuft  gown.  Her  head  was 
now  bound.  Only  whilst  in  the  lion's  den 
had  she  ventured  to  remove  the  bandage. 
She  was  very  beautiful,  and  perfectly  un- 
affected in  her  manner.  Mr.  Templer  could 
hardly  withdraw  his  eyes  from  her.  A  strange 
emotion  had  taken  hold  of  him.     Twice  that 
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day  liad  this  lovely  girl  been  placed  in 
jeopardy  of  her  life  by  his  carelessness.  His 
conscience  reproached  him,  and  he  repeatedly, 
with  unnecessary  iteration,  gave  expression 
to  his  regret.     Theresa  sat  by  him. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid,"  he  asked,  "  of 
playing  with  so  dangerous  a  comrade  as 
Leo  ?" 

"  There  are  other  animals  more  cruel  than 
lions,"  she  answered.  "  I  might  come  off 
worse  were  I  in  their  power  than  in  his. 
The  utmost  he  can  do  is  in  one  moment  to 
end  life.  Others  might  give  me  long  and  last- 
ing agony." 

'*  But,  do  you  not  shrink  from  a  life  such 
as  this  you  are  leading  ]  Every  day  risking 
ft  terrible  death  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  like  it.  I  like  to 
feel  my  mastery  over  the  King  of  Beasts. 
I  know  that  he  hungers  for  my  flesh,  and 
pants  for  my  blood,  and  I  am  defenceless. 
A  little  scratch  with  his  claw,  a  stroke  of 
his  foot,  and  I  am  lost.  But  I  have  a 
human  soul,  and  a  will  stronger  than  his; 
he  knows  it,  and  cowers  before  me." 

Mr.  Templer  looked  at  her  with  wonder. 

"  It  is  a  fact,"  he  said,  "  that  every  woman 
loves  conquest." 

"  Every  woman,"  she  answered,  "has  power 
to  gain  victories  so  long  as  she  is  mistress 
over  her  own  heart." 

Next  day  he  was  again  present  at  an  exhi- 
bition.  He  could  not  keep  himself  away. 
He  went  to  the  menagerie,  and  stood  near 
the  cage.  He  saw  her  enter ;  her  eye  met 
his.  She  smiled,  and  the  pretty,  dimples 
formed  in  the  comers  of  her  mouth.  At  the 
same  moment  the  lion's  mane  bristled,  and 
he  began  to  claw  at  the  boards  of  his  cell 
floor  in  an  angry,  impatient  manner.  Her 
eye  had  been  off  him,  and  her  power  failed, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  She  recovered  her 
attention,  and  concentrated  it  on  the  brute  ; 
met  his  red  eye  with  calm  resolute  look,  and 
beckoned  him  to  her  feet.  He  hesitated, 
turned  aside,  and  walked  round  the  den, 
thrusting  his  body  against  the  sides,  eying 
her  covertly,  and  growling,  and  showing  his 
white  teeth.  She  followed,  never  allowing 
him  to  escape  her  Arm  eye,  and  pointed  to 
her  feet.  Then  he  turned  himself  round,  and 
sulkily,  protestingly,  sneaked  to  the  place 
indicated.  She  knelt  by  him,  and  laid  her 
arm  and  head  on  his  mane,  but  thrust  the 
other  hand  through  the  bars  and  said  to  Mr. 
Templer,  "  Feel  my  pulse." 

He  took  the  delicate  wrist  between  his 
Angers,  and  counted.  The  pulse  was  at  a 
hundred  and  twenty. 

When  the  exhibition  was  over,  she  said  to 


Mr.  Templer,  "  I  pray  you,  do  not  be  present 
again.  You  unnerve  me.  When  I  am  in  the 
cage,  I  must  think  of  nothing  and  no  one  but 
the  king.  He  is  a  jealous  master,  and  unless 
he  has  all  my  thoughts  will  tear  me." 

"  Grood  heavens,  Theresa  !  "  exclaimed  he. 
"  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  this.  I  dreamt 
of  you  last  night,  and  woke  in  terror, 
imagining  the  end  had  come." 

"  It  will  come  some  day.  This  is  the  fate 
of  us  all.  Mother  came  off  better  than  most, 
with  a  broken  thigh.  Did  you  count  my 
pulsations  V* 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  can  judge  what  the  excitement 
is,  with  life  in  one's  hand,  in  a  lion's  den." 


III. 


In  spite  of  Theresa's  request  that  he  would 
not  again  be  present  at  one  of  her  exhibitions, 
Mr.  Templer  persisted  in  going.  In  fact,  he 
could  not  keep  away. 

It  was  obvious  to  him  as  to  Theresa,  that 
the  lion  had  taken  a  dislike  to  him ;  the 
moment  he  entered,  the  beast  saw  and  saluted 
him  with  a  malevolent  growl,  and  clawed  at 
the  bars  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  get  at  him. 

A  notice  of  the  accident  in  the  procession 
and  a  highly  coloured  account  of  the  peril  of 
**  Una  in.  the  lion's  den,"  when  the  beast  had 
scented  and  tasted  her  "  innocent  blood  "  had 
appeared  in  the  local  paper,  and  drew  crowds 
to  the  show.  Friday  was  market-day,  when 
the  country  people  would  form  a  fresh  con- 
course. On  that  day  there  were  to  be  two 
exhibitions,  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  other  in 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Templer  sought  the  menagerie  in  the 
morning.  A  little  apaxt  from  the  wild  beast 
tent  was  the  yellow  van  in  which  the 
Po3rnters  lived,  a  travelling  house,  with 
windows  and  chimney.  A  wooden  set  of 
steps  led  to  the  glass  door,  across  which  a 
blind  was  drawn.  The  windows  were  open, 
and  the  spring  air  blew  in  and  fluttered  the 
red,  faded  curtains.  Only  one  little  window 
at  the  end  was  closed,  a  window  with  white 
muslin  curtains  to  it.  In  this  stood  a  ger- 
anium full  of  flowers,  and  about  it,  bobl^ng 
against  the  panes  was  a  bumble-bee,  which 
had  found  its  way  in,  and  could  not  get  out. 
This  was  the  little  window  of  Theresa's  room 
— ^Mr.  Templer  thought.  He  stood  looking  up, 
half  expecting  a  sweet  face  to  appear  at  it. 

Then  he  went  round  the  van  and  saw 
Theresa,  seated  on  a  stool  in  the  shade  en- 
gaged on  needlework.     She  had  not  heard 
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him,  she  did  not  see  him.  Every  now  and 
then  she  looked  up  towards  her  little  hrother 
who  was  playing  some  way  o£E.  The  boy  had 
got  hold  of  a  board  and  placed  it  on  rollers  ; 
he  was  lying  full  length  on  the  plank,  and 
running  himself  on  with  his  hands.  When 
his  board  had  got  beyond  a  roller,  he  drew  it 
forward  with  his  foot,  and  replaced  it  before 
him,  and  so  made  way. 

All  at  once  he  uttered  a  scream. 

"  You  have  nipped  your  fingers  1 "  exclaimed 
Theresa.  "  I  feared  you  would.  Come  here, 
and  let  me  kiss  them  well  again."  • 

The  child  came  sobbing  to  his  sister,  hold- 
ing up  his  pinched  hand.  She  took  him  in 
her  lap,  clasped  her  arms  round  him,  laid  her 
cheek  on  his  head,  and  his  hand  against  her 
mouth,  and  swayed  herself  and  him  on  the 
seat,  as  she  continued  kissing  the  little  hand. 
Is  it  better,  darling  f  "  she  asked. 
Your  kisses  cure  everything,"  answered 
the  boy. 

Mr.  Templer  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
at  the  beautiful  picture.  The  boy  was  fair, 
and  the  girl's  dark  hair  fell  over  and  mingled 
with  his  light  yellow  locks.  Her  every 
movement  was  full  of  grace,  and  her  attitude 
clasping  and  soothing  the  child  .was  a  marvel 
of  beauty. 

He  walked  up  to  her.  She  started,  and 
the  boy  shook  the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

"  Here,  Freddy  1 "  said  Mr.  Templer,  "  I 
have  brought  you  a  couple  of  oranges,  they 
wiU  cure  your  poor  hand — though  they  can 
never  equal  the  sweetness  of  the  treatment 
to  which  it  is  now  subjected." 

Theresa  coloured  and  turned  her  head  aside. 

''  I  don't  want  them,"  said  the  boy  sulkily. 

"  Oh,  Fred  !  do  not  be  rude,"  rebuked  the 
sister,  making  him  sit  upright  on  her  lap. 
The  boy  looked  under  his  brows  defiantly  at 
the  visitor. 

*'  I  don't  like  him.    I  hate  him,"  he  said. 

"  What  occasion  have  I  given  you  to  dislike 
me?"  asked  Mr.  Templer,  amused  at  the 
ebullition  of  childish  prejudice. 

"I  don't  like  you,  because  you  wiU  kill 
Resa." 

"I  —  I  kill  Theresa  ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Templer  stepping  back.  "  I  would  not  hurt 
a  hair  of  her  beautiful  head.  I  am  sure  you 
will  do  me  that  justice,  will  you  not  ?  "  he 
asked,  addressing  the  girL 

She  raised  her  eyes  timidly,  looked  at  him, 
and  let  them  falL  She  stroked  her  brother's 
sunny  head,  and  tried  to  still  him.  *'  Kun  in, 
Fred  ;  and  say  no  more." 

**  Yes  I  will  say  more,"  answered  the  boy 
doggedly.  **  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  all. 
Sir,  I  sleep  with  Eesa,  and  she  has  been  cry- 


ing both  last  night  and  the  night  before. 
And  last  night  she  said  to  herself — I  heard 
her  for  I  was  not  asleep." 

"  What  did  she  say  1 "  asked  Mr.  Templer. 

Theresa  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  but 
he  drew  it  away  impatiently,  and  said,  ''  He 
sha'n't  kill  you,  Eesa.  Sir,  she  said  that  she 
was  sure  if  you  would  come  every  day,  it 
would  be  the  death  of  her." 

"  Good  Heavens  1  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

The  poor  girl's  face  was  crimson.  She 
answered  with  bowed  head,  "  Forgive  the 
child  and  me,  sir.  It  is  only  this.  I  feel 
that  my  command  over  Leo  is  going.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  that  he  has  taken  a 
dislike  to  you,  and  so  is  excited  when  you  are 
present,  that  I  am  not  able  to  control  him, 
or  that  my  own  attention  is  distracted,  and 
my  power  of  concentrating  my  will  is  weak- 
ened. I  thought,  sir,  that  if  you  kept  on 
coming,  at  last — at  last — some  day " 

"  Theresa ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Templer,  greatly 
agitated,  "  why  did  you  not  say  this  befoi-ef " 

"  I  did,  sir." 

"  Did  you?  Good  Lord !  I  did  not  attend. 
I  am  ashamed,  filled  with  self-reproach.  And 
yet — I  confess  the  truth — I  cannot  stay  away. 
I  tried  to  do  so  once,  but  was  in  such  a  fever 
of  alarm." 

"  We  leave  this  town  on  Monday,  you  will 
have  to  get  over  your  fever." 

Mr.  Templer  took  a  step  forward,  then 
halted. 

**  I  ask  one  thing  of  you,  sir,"  she  said  in 
a  pleading  tone.  '*  Do  not  be  present  either 
this  afternoon  or  this  evening.  Twice  a  day 
is  a  great  strain  for  me.  You  cannot  realise 
what  the  effort  is.  If  you  are  not  there  the 
task  will  be  lighter,  the  danger  less.  I  might 
not  have  the  strength  to  carry  me  through 
if  you  persisted  in  being  a  spectator." 

**  I  will  not,  dear  Theresa,  I  will  not.  I 
will  keep  away — if  I  can.  I'll — I  will,  I 
promise  you  ;  but  only  on  one  condition.  Let 
me  see  you  after  the  performance,  and  satisfy 
myself  that  you  are  sound.'* 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  she  answered  frankly. 

Then  he  caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  girl.  Here 
— ^where  you  are  sitting  now — here  I  shall 
await  you,  and  be  in  a  state  of  indescribable 
anxiety  for  you,  whilst  I  know  you  are  in 
the  lion's  den." 


IV. 


Mb.  Tehpleb  paced  the  meadow  in  which 
stood  the  tent.  The  field  was  a  little  way 
out  of  the  town,  near  the  river j  with  pleasant 
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trees  by  the  bank,  and  a  path  with  right  of 
"w^y>  by  the  water's  side.  The  noise  of  the 
dismissed  and  dispersing  crowd  told  him  that 
he  had  not  long  to  wait  before  Theresa 
would  come  to  him. 

Mr,  Arthur  Templer  was  a  gentleman  of 
means.  His  father  had  been  a  wine  mer- 
chant, and  had  amassed  a  tolerable  fortune, 
before  the  time  of  making  fortunes  out  of 
wine  was  over.  He  supplied  H.  M.  ships 
when  in  port;  his  wine  was  always  good, 
and  always  high  priced.  He  died  leaving  a 
son  his  own  master,  with  an  income  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  in  idleness.  Arthur  Templer 
was  aged  thirty-five,  and  was  unmarried. 
With  him  lived  his  aunt ;  a  maiden  lady,  his 
father's  sister.  He  had  bought  a  small 
estate,  and  built  himself  a  commodious  resi- 
dence, with  vinery,  orchard  house,  camelia 
house,  and  other  hot-houses.  For  some  time 
he  amused  himself  with  planting.  He  ob- 
tained rare  pines  and  stuck  them  all  over 
his  grounds,  and  then  tired  of  planting, 
because  the  trees  grew  slowly.  Next  he 
took  to  poultry,  and  carried  off  prizes  in 
all  the.  county  shows.  But  poultry  is  a  poor 
pursuit  for  a  gentleman.  Then  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  charming  girl,  Phyllis  Browne, 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  country 
squire,  but  she  had  jilted  him  in  a  heartless 
manner.  Arthur  Templer  was  now  in  that 
unsettled  condition,  mentally  and  morally, 
into  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  coquette 
to  throw  a  man.  He  had  loved  Phyllis 
deeply,  ardently,  and  had  believed  his  passion 
to  be  returned,  but  the  advent  of  a  young 
dragoon  officer  at  the  house  of  a  baronet  not 
far  off — a  house  to  which  Mr.  Templer  had 
not  access — had  altered  the  complexion  of 
his  love  affair.  Phyllis  gave  him  the  cold 
shoulder,  and  Arthur  Templer  worked  off 
his  chagrin  on  a  bicycle. 

The  first  of  the  company  to  appear  was 
Herbert  Poynter,  the  Tiger-tamer.  He  had 
thrown  an  old  dress  coat  over  his  fleshings, 
and  the  appearance  he  presented  was  suffici- 
ently comic.    He  came  up  to  Arthur  Templer. 

"  It  went  famously,"  he  said.  "  All  we  now 
want  is  a  laughing  hysena.  My  father  has 
set  his  heart  on  one.  We  have  done  pretty 
well  here.  The  weather  has  favoured  us,  so 
has  the  accident.  If  fortune  continues  to 
smile,  we  may  have  our  hyaena  by  next 
year.  Here  comes  Resa.  You  will  excuse 
father  and  me,  we  have  to  attend  to  the 
beasts,  and  mother  will  be  busy  in  the 
van." 

Theresa  came  up.  She  had  exchanged  her 
white  dress  for  one  tight-fitting,  of  dark- 
brown  stuff.      A  light    handkerchief    was 


thrown  over  her  shouIdei*s;  a  bud  of  her 
geranium  adorned  her  bosom. 

Mr.  Templer  was  relieved  to  have  her  to 
himself  for  a  while.  He  offered  her  his 
arm,  and  they  walked  together  along  the 
path  by  the  rushing  river.  He  had  found  it 
irksome  to  meet  her  in  the  society  of  the 
dreadful  mother,  and  the  professional  father. 

As  he  now  walked  with  her  through  the 
dewy  field,  both  spoke,  and  he  was  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  and  freshness  of  her 
ideas.  They  walked  a  few  steps,  and  then 
halted  to* talk  freer.  Evening  had  settled 
down;  it  was  more  than  dusk.  Away, 
behind,  were  the  lights  of  the  town.  Nearer, 
from  the  little  windows  of  the  carav^an, 
through  the  red  blinds,  shone  the  lamp  by 
which  the  lame  mother  was  prepaiing  supper. 
Theresa  was  like  a  child,  full  of  questions, 
interested  about  a  mode  of  life  of  which  she 
knew  nothing,  a^d  to  amuse  her,  Arthur 
Templer  told  her  about  his  greenhouses,  his 
tree  planting,  and  his  poultry. 

"  But  what  can  induce  you  to  come  every 
day  to  our  beasts?"  she  asked,  guilelessly, 
"when  you  have  so  many  beautiful  and 
interesting  things  about  you  1 " 

" I  come,"  he  said,  "to  seek  distraction." 

"  Distraction ! "  she  echoed,  "from  what  %  " 

"  From  care." 

"  But  surely  you  have  no  cares,  no  grief. 
That  is  the  lot  of  the  poor,  the  battlers  in 
the  field  of  life." 

"  Ah,  Theresa,  I  have  had  my  cares  and 
griefs ;  I  am  a  bitterly  disappointed,  broken- 
hearted man." 

"You!" — she  stood  still  and  looked  at 
him.  There  was  not,  however,  light  sufficient 
for  her  to  read  his  face ;  but  with  a  woman's 
instinct  she  divined  all.  "Oh,  sir  I  it  can- 
not be  that  you  have  been  cruelly  treated 
by  one  on  whom  you  had  set  your  heart." 

"  It  is  true,  dear  girl." 

"  I  cannot  understand  it." 

"But  I  do.  Women  like  to  play  -with, 
conquer,  and  trample  on  men,  just  as  yea 
delight  in  playing  with,  subduing,  and  bring- 
ing to  your  feet  the  King  of  Beasts.  But 
there  it  all  ends.  There  is  love  of  power, 
but  little  heart." 

"You  do  us  wrong,"  answered  Theresa. 
"  It  may  be  so  with  some,  but  not  with  alL 
Besides,  is  it  not  a  double  game  1  Are  there 
not  men  who  will  play  with,  crush,  and  cast 
away,  the  woman  who  trusts  to  them  1 " 

Templer  did  not  answer.  He  was  think- 
ing. What  was  he  there  for?  Why  was 
he  cultivating  the  society  of  this  poor  girl, 
half  his  own  agef     Had  he  any  purpose!" 

iEe  had  no  piu^ose  whatever.     He   was 
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attracted  to  her.  His  heart  was  in  that 
condition  in  which  it  is  ready  to  attach  itself 
to  any  one.  The  terrible  life  she  led  filled 
his  thoughts,  and  he  could  not  bear  that  she 
should  continue  it.  But  he  had  formed  no 
resolutions  how  he  was  to  save  her  from  it. 
They  walked  together  side  by  side  without 
speaking.     Then  they  came  to  a  seat. 

"Let  me  rest  here  a  while,"  she  said. 
"You  do  not  know  how  much  my  struggle 
with  Leo  takes  out  of  me ;  and  I  have  gone 
through  this  twice  to-day.   I  am  very  tired." 

He  sat  beside  her. 

A  few  desultory  words  passed  between 
them,  and  then  their  conversation  ceased. 
He  was  thinking  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
girl  would  be  gone,  and  lost  to  him,  in  a 
couple  of  days ;  if  she  was  to  be  plucked 
from  her  course  of  life  it  must  be  done  at 
once.  But  then,  how  could  he  undertake 
the  protection  of  this  innocent  girl,  except 
in  one  way  ?  Now  Arthur  Templer  was  in 
that  unsettled  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man 
will  do  the  maddest  acts. 

Presently  he  noticed  that  Theresa  had 
faUen  asleep.  The  exhaustion  after  her 
efforts  had  set  in,  and,  without  knowing  it, 
she  had  dozed.  Her  hands  were  in  her  lap. 
Then  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and  drew 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder  that  it  might 
rest  there,  and  she  might  sleep  at  ease.  But 
the  motion  roused  her,  she  started,  and  said — 

"  You  must  excuse  me.  I  am  overtired 
to-day.    It  was  rude  of  me,  but  unintended." 

Then  Arthur  Templer  caught  her  hand, 
and  said,  "  Come  with  me,  Theresa,  we  must 
go  back  to  your  father  and  mother.  I  am 
going  to  ask  of  them  a  great  sacrifice,  but 
first  I  must  wring  from  you  a  great  favour. 
Theresa — ^will  you  give  up  the  Lion's  Den, 
and  come  into  mine )  " 


V. 


It  was  settled.  "  Look  you  here,  Sir  I " 
said  Mr.  Poynter;  "You  are  too  much  a 
gentleman  to  come  down  to  us  and  live  in  a 
earawan.  That's  flat.  Now  I  won't  allow 
no  trifling  with  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
my  daughter.  As  you  can't  come  down  to 
us,  she  must  go  up  to  you." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  propose." 
*'  Very  well ;  but  in  your  walk  of  life  my 
Resa  would  find  herself  on  a  tight  rope 
without  a  balancer.  Edikation,  Sir  !  Edika- 
tion  is  the  pole  you  must  put  in  her  hand 
'wherewith  to  st€»dy  her,  ere  she  can  dance 
on   your   cord.     Let  her  go  to   school  for 


a  year  or  two,  and  then,  take  her,  and  God 
bless  you  both.     Shall  it  be  one  or  two  ? " 

"  Two,  father,"  pleaded  Theresa,  humbly. 

"No,  one  it  shall  be,"  declared  Mr. 
Poynter.  "  You  may  overdo  even  such  a 
good  thing  as  edikation." 

"  And  on  one  thing  I  insist,"  said  Arthur 
Templer,  "Theresa  goes  no  more  into  the 
cage  with  Leo.  Take  charge  of  her  for  a 
week,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  have  dis- 
covered a  suitable  school." 

The  day  before  she  left,  Theresa  went  in 
front  of  the  den  of  the  lion  to  bid  the  beast 
farewell, 

"  Good-bye,  Nero  ! "  she  said.  "  I  may  no 
more  visit  you,  my  friend." 

The  great  beast  was  lying  with  his  back 
against  the  bars,  the  sun  came  down  on  him 
and  he  was  enjoying  the  heat.  He  remained 
motionless. 

"  What,  old  comrade  1.  Will  you  let  me 
go  without  a  farewell  ?  Are  you  angry  with 
me  for  deserting  you  1 " 

The  lion  turned  his  head  slowly  round  and 
looked  at  her  out  of  one  eye  and  snarled. 
He  was  evidently  in  a  bad  humour.  She  put 
her  hand  to  his  flank  and  patted  it  through 
the  bars.     He  drew  himself  away. 

"For  shame  of  you,  Nerol  good  friend. 
This  is  unroyal,  impoUte  behaviour." 

She  stood  and  folded  her  hands,  and  looked 
at  him.  She  was  determined  to  force  him 
to  do  her  homage,  for  the  last  time.  "It 
cannot  be,"  she  said,  "  that  my  power  is 
broken." 

The  lion  remained  with  his  back  turned 
sulkily  to  her,  but  he  was  uneasy.  He 
knew  that  she  was  fastening  her  eyes  on 
him,  and  concentrating  her  will  to  force  him 
into  submission,  and  he  chafed.  He  put 
forth  one  paw.  Stretching  it  full  length  and 
extending  every  claw.  Then  he  yawned, 
and  threw  his  head  down  impatiently  on  the 
boards.  His  tail  moved  in  short,  angry 
lashes.  He  rose  on  his  front  feet,  looked  at 
her  with  his  head  bowed  in  a  furtive  manner, 
turned  himself  round,  and  flung  himself 
down  defiantly  again  in  reversed  position, 
but  still  with  his  back  to  her. 

Then  a  thought  struck  her.  She  went  to 
the  property  chest,  and  drew  forth  her  crown 
and  placed  it  about  her  head,  and  returned 
to  the  cage.  The  lion  had  watched  her 
every  movement  with  his  head  between  his 
paws,  obscuring  his  eyes.  She  resumed  her 
place.  "  Nero,  stand  up  !  "  Then  he  rose 
slowly,  and  growled. 

Bhe  fixed  her  eyes  full  on  his.  She  had 
not  the  same  control  over  him  as  before,  but 
then  she  was  not  with  him  in  the  same  den. 
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The  great  beast  instead  of  attempting  to 
creep  towards  her,  drew  back  as  far  as  he 
could  against  the  rear  of  his  cage^  and  laid 
himself  down  in  the  dark  shadow,  with  his 
eyes  glaring  out  of  it,  like  moonstones,  his 
shoulders  raised,  and  his '  muzzle  thrust 
forward,  the  nostrils  distended,  and  the  fangs 
showing.  Then,  suddenly,  with  a  roar,  he 
leaped,  and  crashed  with  his  whole  impetus 
against  the  bars,  so  that  the  van  lurched, 
and  almost  fell  over.  Theresa  sprang  back, 
with  her  heart  standing  still,  and  left  the 
tent. 

"  That  is  your  Fare-well,  your  Au  revoir  I " 
she  said. 


YI. 


"  Miss  Jones's  Acadbmt, 
"  June  8rd,  1861. 
"  My  Dear,  Kind  Friend, 

"  You  have  made  me  promise  to  write 
to  you  every  week  and  tell  you  all  about 
myself.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  change  for  me 
from  my  freedom  to  the  restraint  of  a  school. 
Before,  I  did  what  I  liked — here  I  do  what 
others  like.  Before,  I  was  free  to  go  where 
I  would — here,  I  may  go  out  only  with  the 
other  girls.  Before,  we  had  no  order,  no 
system — here,  everything  goes  by  the  clock. 
You  see,  my  friend,  I  am  carried  out  of  one 
world  into  another,  and  I  do  feel  that  the 
world  I  now  inhabit  is  very  like  a  prison. 
It  is,  however,  good  for  me.  I  know  I  must 
try  to  like  it,  but  I  can  only  promise  to 
endure  it.  I  will  do  everything  I  am  able 
for  you,  you  have  been  so  good  to  me,  to 
think  of  me,  and  care  for  me — even  to  keep 
a  soft  place  in  your  heart  for  me. 

"  As  you  see,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  writing, 
I  may,  perhaps,  make  some  mistakes  in 
spelling,  but  my  father  was  careful  that 
both  my  brother  and  I  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  do  sums,  and  I  was 
early  instructed  to  use  my  pen  as  well  as 
my  needle.  If  I  make  mistakes,  and  put  in 
wrong  stops,  or  leave  them  out,  forgive  me. 

"Miss  Jones,  the  princip — (is  it  *le'  or 
*  al,*  I  am  not  sure)  is  very  nice  and  kind. 
She  looks  at  me  in  a  queer  way.  You  have 
told  her  my  story,  and  what  you  have  des- 
tined for  me.  I  almost  wish  you  had  not, 
for  I  believe  the  secret  is  burning  on  her 
lips,  and  she  will  confide  it  to  some  of  the 
teachers,  and  they  are  sure  to  communicate 
it  to  their  favourites.  The  girls  here  kre 
inquisitive,  and  ask  me  all  sorts  of  questions. 
They  see  that  I  am  ignorant  about  things 


familiar  to  them.  There  are  little  tricks  of 
manner  belonging  to  me  and  my  class,  and 
forms  of  speech  and  intonations  of  voice 
which  are  strange  to  them.  They  see,  and  I 
feel,  that  we  belong  to  different  ranks  of 
life — ^as  different  as  the  cassowary  from  the 
bird  of  paradise.  I  know  I  am  awkward 
and  wingless,  and  I  have  to  try  to  fly  and 
flutter  gorgeous  feathers.  It  is  not  in  my 
nature,  and  it  will  be  hard  for  me  to  assume 
what  is  not  innate.  But — /  wiU  try  and  do 
(dljor  you,  1  feel  very  lonely  here,  because 
I  have  so  little  in  common  with  the  other 
girls.  So,  my  kind  friend,  do  write  to  me,  I 
shall  value  your  letters  greatly,  and  if  you 
wish  to  do  me  a  very  great  kindness,  send 
me  a  book  of  wild  beasts.  I  can  read  that 
in  play  hours,  and  think  of  my  old  Leo,  and 
the  marmozette,  and  the  ostrich,  and  the 
jackall,  and  the  bristly  porcupine,  and  the 
dear  old  elephant.  Do  not  be  offended  at 
my  asking  for  this.  I  do  not  wish  myself 
back  among  the  beasts.  I  know  it  is  good 
for  me  to  be  here,  and  I  will  do  my  utmost 
to  profit  by  my  schooling.  I  think  of  your 
beautiful  gardens  and  greenhouses,  and 
believe  I  shall  delight  in  them  more  than  in 
wild  animals.  Flowers  are  more  beautiful, 
quite  as  varied,  and  not  so  troublesome.  So 
father  has  got  his  laughing  hysena !  He  is 
perfectly  happy.  I  really  believe  the  hyaena 
has  consoled  hun  for  losing  me.  He  has  had 
a  dreadful  picture  painted  for  the  outside  of 
the  show,  representing  the  beast  by  moon- 
light tearing  up  a  grave — with  skulls  and 
bones  scattered  about.  Good-bye,  my  dear, 
kind  friend,  write  to  me  soon,  and  you  will 
give  the  greatest  pleasure 

**  to  your  faithf ull  and  affectionate 

«  Theresa." 


••  Belview  House, 
**  June  Sth,  IS61. 

^*  My  dearest  Theresa, 

"Your  bright  and  pleasant  letter  was  so 
well  expressed,  and  so  deficient  in  bad  spelling, 
that  it  greatly  delighted  me.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, assure  you  that '  faithful '  has  only  one 
*  1 ; '  you  say  that  you  are  *  full  of  faith '  or 
that  a  cup  is  *  full  to  the  brim.'  But  when 
in  combination  the  'full'  drops  one  of  its 
Is,  ss  faithful,  hrim/vl.  Again  'principal' 
and  'principle'  are  different  things.  You 
act  upon  principle,  but  the  Principal  acts  on 
you.  By  all  means,  my  dear,  work  hard. 
You  will  have  to  learn  a  great  deal,  and 
especially  to  accommodate  your  pronunciar 
tion  to  that  of  the  girls  you  are  with.  Be 
especially  careful  about  the  letter  H.     You 
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have  no  idea  of  its  importance.  It  brands  a 
man  or  a  women  as  efEectually  as  the  hot 
iron  did  galley  slaves.  You  had  better  break 
a  commandment  than  drop  an  H.  Indeed — 
to  do  this  latter  is  in  society  the  unpardonable 
sin. 

However,  no  more  about  these  matters. 
Yon  may  judge  how  I  love  you,  when  I  lay 
such  stress  on  them ;  you  are  so  perfectly 
beautiful,  and  chantdng  in  mind,  that  I  desire 
to  see  you  accomplished  in  every  way.  I 
have  given  up  my  bicycle ;  I  have  not  as  yet 
taken  up  with  any  engrossing  pursuit,  but  I 
rather  think  of  fox-hunting  next  season ;  it 
is  of  course  too  late  this  year.  There  is  no 
hunting  after  Easter. 

"  I  remain,  my  dearest  Theresa, 
"  ever  your  most  devoted  and 
faithful  friend, 
"Arthur  Templer." 
To  Miss  Poynter, 

Miss  Jones's  Academy, 
Brighton. 


"  Miss  Jones's  Academy, 
**  June  10th,  1861. 

"  Oh  my  Friend  I  my  Friend  ! 

"What  have  you  done ?    It  is  all  out. 
The  girls  know  1  came  out  of  a  wild  beast  show, 
and  think  I  am  a  gypsy — (no,  gipsy.     Pray 
forgive  me.     I  don't  know  how  to  spell  this 
word.)   I  am  sure  Miss  Jones  meant  no  harm, 
but  she  could  not  refrain  her  tongue,  and  so 
it  got  over  the  school,  exactly  as  I  feared.    I 
have  had  such  a  life  to  lead  since.     The  girls 
take  advantage  of  a  moment  when  no  mis- 
tress is  in  the  room  to  enact  a  menagerie. 
One   roars,   another   hi-haus   (is   this    spelt 
right  1),  a  third  barks,  a  fourth  cuckoos,  and 
so  on,  filling  the  room  with  noise,  till   the 
mistress   returns.      They   also   draw   comic 
pictures  of  the  travelling  vans,  and  of  me 
leading  about  a  monkey ;  and  dancing  with 
a  tambourine  (I  am  not  sure  of  this  word), 
and  holding  it  out  for  halfpence.     Do  you 
know  I  could  quell  all  the  wild  beasts  in  my 
father's  show,  but  I  have  no  power  whatever 
over  these   girls.     They  are  contemptuous, 
and  have  made  me  cry  a  good  deal.     Never 
mind !      It   wiU   not   last  for   ever.      Dear 
friend !  do  not  write  me  letters  about  how  to 
spell,  and  what  I  «.m  to  do  with  H.     Give 
me  a  little  more  of  I  and  less  of  H,  in  your 
next.     I   put  your  letter  under  my  pillow 
last  night,  that  I  might  dream  of  you.     But 
I  only  dreamt  of  you  making  a  hurdle  hedge 


of  letter  Hs  all  round  me,  as  you  hedge  in 
your  young  pines.  Give  me  in  your  next 
some  love  and  no  spelling.  I  get  much  of 
the  latter  here,  but  not  a  crumb  of  the  other, 
and  I  crave  for  some.  Remember,  1  have 
not  my  liberty,  and  I  must  have  love.  There 
— do  not  be  angry  with  me.  I  would  not 
ofEend  you  for  ten  thousand  lions  and 
hyaenas. 

"  I  remain,  ever,  ever,  ever 

"  your  faithful  and  loving 

"  Theresa." 


"  Belview  House, 
'*Junenthy  1861. 

"  Dearest  Theresa, 

"  I  also  have  had  un  mauvais  qtuirt 
d^h&wre.  But  I  forgot ;  you  are  no  French 
scholar,  as  yet.  I  mean  I  have  had  a 
bad  time  of  it.  That  venerable  fossil,  my 
aunt,  has  become  animated  and  excited.  That 
which  has  animated  and  excited  her  is  the 
news  of  our  engagement.  I  have  been  f  oixied 
to  confide  everything  to  her  ;  but  I  can  rely 
on  her  discretion,  she  holds  by  the  credit  of 
the  family — a  wine  merchant  stock — that  is 
all,  always  famous  for  its  port,  I  will  say 
that ;  it  was  our  specialty.  You  are  to 
come  here  for  the  holidays,  invited  by  the 
venerable  fossil,  to  pass  as  a  distant  relative. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  story  is  out  in  the 
school,  as  that  interferes  with  what  was 
suggested  by  the  old  lady,  viz.y  your  bringing 
a  school  friend  with  you.  It  would  help  to 
obscure  the  singularity  of  a  young  girl  being 
invited  to  a  bachelor's  house,  though  there 
is  an  old  lady  in  it  to  act  the  duenna.  An- 
other suggestion  is  that  we  should  take  a 
house  at  some  watering-place  for  the  holidays, 
and  invite  you  there,  where  we  are  not  known. 
My  aunt  is  the  pink  of  propriety  and  the 
mistress  of  etiquette.  I  leave  all  this  in 
her  hands.  She  is  going  to  pay  you  a  visit 
of  inspection  before  the  term  comes  to  an 
end. 

I  have  set  up  a  turning  lathe,  and  am  hard 
at  work  making  little  boxes,  which  I  orna- 
ment with  spirals — very  pretty.  I  send  you 
one.  You  can  fill  it  with  cold  cream  against 
chaps  in  the  winter.  Good-bye,  my  dearest 
Theresa, 

"  I  remain,  yours  devotedly, 

"  Arthur  Templer." 

To  Miss  Poynter, 

Miss  Jones's  Academy, 
Brighton. 


(To  he  conUnued.) 
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j*-|C,  ivt  tiity  ctastdi a.TaJrif  ont  jartix  cAmt, 
^Itit  cup  of  wtlcomt  &,  wirii  tffltth  af/amt , 
In  float'rnrfrajmtnr  joft.t^fddlaivt  KaJr, 
-^ncl  tlvMS  *ri£  wmT.ituK  cabtivt  smij  to  daim: 

JLJrtam  on.OiouI.orslub  ^taki  thy  rMT,      "^ 
OInt  TtaJ'  ij  sbiTjaJ  kowtvii*  lah-  tkt  ^uut*; 
Xj*r  piiMion  OPti^  rttt  cuh  wlHi  itcny  fin, 
Cill  torturing  Hlou^ht'U  ^Um  on  blusmYJ  [>KAst. 

V  \Xj  ktn  all  a«  maJKtJ  tiw  mafic  jliali  U  thy  Ida, 
^        Call  -^  thi  Lot  lift  ^iwi,4  taitt  Thy  blaa 
yn   oimcs  Ion£  nostti  lx»arJ;cAshoft'T|ycda.^ 
^nd  TtotVou  mtrry  ih  damt  T^funo-  ^ac£- 

u^nw  SoJ  qnht  tht  rtckonmrf  di 


€  flay. 


k\^         -^   —  - y.-^. 

M     Oheu^K  lifi  It  Luf  "At  Ldjftkoulwt'tobayi 
^^^anctnw  Too  latt  an  bltasHrts  fo&minJ  brink., 
nor^.wltii  ii^irMtss  tU ,  oufjif  Hit  D\*y.      ^ 


wimi  kVn'ml  host.^  tr«  tki  JftwrfrewS  old 
Go  Th£t  his  stoTy  ihuwrfi  fit  ikiJI  uh^lc/ , 

IftratedicrJI, 


J"'  bfcturfd  jair,  (^  dravm  Juh  -  LtkolJ  ! 


sm 


lO  rtiough  D.ntw  la-nclora  ribtd   veXL  lid, 
iJ^/Ind  at  liuj  myiTtry  ticdpt  unbld. 
j!3foK£  sqaatn  oh  my  si^tT  a  wonatT  ikow,  / 
(\h  tkrouoln  tni  portal  dark  [  d-a^id.closE  riia/ 

V ^  tn  likt  a5  ont    wko  sirs  ^LXbtcTarir,  dumb, 

/it' cftui    OLprt    sorai  World;  prosciviiuiri , 
cZThtn  folL  tki  curtdin  jrom  Thi  i^jainfid  starft.); 
<3o  itt  liffi  play  -  lait,  li-Eitnt,  i^  '^o  Comi ; 

(^l-ii  aramd  or  mt  Edfth  oilort  mt  rolud, 
GKe   wcir  or  dbod  4  tvJ  ,  »\iu/  c^  old , 
Glis  jidiit  Tor  v£Yy  liit ,  -[or  space  ,  jor  ai'r^ 
0>ni  SMm  <i».Coit  ol^tin^  .  stj/f  untold. 


Lll. 


.inCu  wntn  Gmis  btbocling*  Utd  did  pahcnP jih 
lUbon  KiT  sMxtTtd  t^^tki  world  ^Tb  wi^, 

C^""^     PohiiP  witn  li[i.. in  ocurx ,  laKm .  ^  air, 
^    Grc  Lvtr  mun  or  Wowvr  did  btol>lt  iT: 


Liij 


^^^'mct  wKtn  jfom  countli^  ^"'^^  "fei  tr«t  did  dVDw' 

Iwm  wrilixin^wonrms  ^bou^  i^s  roofs  odow, 

firom  dir^uSpYL-  diapts  tkih clasp  ik  fossil  sfem, 
oo  otfiLT  lovts  rrviif,  Jl  kuman  powers  arou. 

\LA  ntvt   Gkou^ts  windTid  Kind  amonJ  ifs  traridui 

^till  krTiii:jicl  b/ piauIVs  pohtnT^pdl; 

v-jasi  ^  r£ca5r  In  ^la^M^li  sqppit  moL|la»  • 
Gkroudh  dtaHi  ({  ckandTt ,  <i^  birmiTraruiormiii^all. 

Lv.  f 

Owa5  pictqrfcl  latTt- wifk  oou^s  otJsbftad  Tivrtf 
^lo55omtd  With  slarj  upon  tkt  3Ky}  sw^rt  tact, 

OCiltk  ^ot**^^  worlds  jot  fruif,  tkcif  cool  or  <^low 
v^ls  nidkh  ^  cUy  ,  likt  liav(5  tk«ir  shadows  ckase. 


A! 


rm^ 


I 


JOut  of  tni  dim  &^  Kffirtcoraiai  pafT, 
«■    Out o7  mi  Cd.\rt.vV\j  csf  uncownlia  I'ims-, 
hn  uiis  danc  UouJt  (T)an  sdwtiit  »un  at  'asr.  , 


In-lii^man  (Udn.laht  comt  unh?  Hit  bifth, 
LUrappiainHwiwaJhirid'banas  « itnortxir  o*m» , 

Oo  ni*  inntritanct  df  ^'ih  <^  otartix, 
tviii 

.^Jts  ittowi  tht  ^Vbuna  mt  tdi4l\-woTm  craMis  fc  1*^ 

jil&n  TOit  on,  tartK.tkt  uittir^ift  bttfan  — 
jitairv  Ttost  on  tarHv.4  Cfaff'clia  conauzr  wu^H 

/-^3liu£  crujl  Tl^uxt  ,oat\tts  of  rup  tkilol. 
Jjt|h  Um  a>v  OlJ'c<!t>^  otiTht  worloUy  witoL, 
C^raajfct  in  spau.  ^  serpsnh-^wamtol  m  t'imt, 
/T.na  rockid  to  5lii[>  by  ouaih,  or  drtdm  bt^lfd. 


A  FAMILY  AFFAIR 


By  HuOB  CowwAT,  Author  of  "Called  Back." 


CHAPTER  XX.Y 

ANOTHER     PAINFUL     TA8K. 

£  diuaer  tltat  night  at 
Hazlewood  House  was  a 
dreary  afiair.  Frank 
did  not  see  hie  hosts 
until  the  gong  sounded. 
Their  calls  had  kept 
them  BO  long  that  they 
were  obliged  to  dress  in 
undue  haste  to  avoid  unpuuctuality  in  their 
own  persons,  a  thing  which  would  have 
amounted  to  a  kind  of  moral  suicide.  The 
conversation  whilst  Whittaker  was  in  the 
room  was  naturally  forced.  Frank  could 
indeed  tell  them  of  the  coatemplated  change 
in  bis  life,  but  as  all  the  while  he  was  think- 
ing how  Beatrice  would  have  received  the 
news,  his  communication  was  made  with  none 
of  his  usual  vivacity.  Horace  and  Herbert 
were  mildly  astonished.  They  trusted — in 
that  way  which  implies  doubt — that  it  would 
be  for  the  best.  To  give  up  a  certainty  for 
an  uncertainty  seemed  a  pity ;  but  of  course 
Frank  knew  his  own  business  best.  A  re~ 
mark  with  which  Mr.   Carruthers  mentally 

It  seemed  quite  in  order  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  house  that  the  bottle  of 
1858  should  have  been  shaken  la  some  way 
and  appeared  cloudy,  not  to  say  thick.  It 
might  have  been  as  thick  as  pea  soup  for  all 
Frank  cared. 

Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  was  said 
during  dessert  about  the  recent  painful  event. 
Prank  sat  moody  and  silent.  He  was  working 
out  problems ;  connecting  Beatrice's  flight 
with  the  man  of  the  afternoon  and  the  visit 
to  the  inn.  For  Beatrice's  sake  he  was 
now  fighting  for  his  own  hand.  Horace  and 
Herb^  he  eliminated  from  the  inquiry. 


His  moodiness  affected  his  host«,  and  upcm 
his  refusal  to  take  more  wine  they  suggested 
an  adjournment  to  the  drawing-room.  Frank 
agreed  readily.  At  any  rate  he  could  sit 
there  and  gaze  at  Beatrice's  portrait. 

"Do  you  mean  to  take  any  further  stepsi" 
he  asked. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Horace.  "  Herbert 
and  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  and  feel 
there  is  no  more  to  be  done.  We  saw  a 
great  many  people  this  afternoon,  and  I  am 
sure  have  left  a  general  impression  that 
Beatrice  has  gone  to  visit  friends." 

"  It  was  a  most  painful  duty,"  said  Her- 
bert, "but  one  we  felt  must  be  performed. 
In  fact,  it  was  due  to  ourselves  to  forestall 
goasy." 

"  I  am  sure  Frank  quite  understands  the 
situation,"  said  Horace. 

A  satirical  smile  curled  round  Frank's 
lips.  "  It  must  have  been  most  painful," 
he  said ;  "  you  must  have  felt  like  two 
Spartan  boys  with  a  joint  fox  under  their 
clothes." 

"Yes,"  said  Herbert,  simply  ;  "  we  did." 

"  I  have  often  heard  the  simile  used," 
said  Horace,  "  but  its  great  strength  never 
struck  me  until  now." 

Carruthers  gave  a  short  quick  laugh :  he 
could  not  help  it.  The  brothers  looked  sui^ 
prised.  They  could  see  no  reason  for  any 
approach  to  merriment.  A  biting  sarcasm 
came  to  the  young  man's  lip»,  but  he  re- 
strained it,  and  in  a  moment  was  glad  he  had 
done  so.  It  would  have  wounded  these  two 
kind,  mild-looking  men,  who,  no  doubt,  were 
OS  unable  to  realise  the  anxiety  raised  in  his 
breast  by  Beatrice's  flight,  as  he  was  unable 
to  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  conse- 
quences which  they  were  making  such  sacri- 
fices to  avert.  Seeing  things  in  the  same 
light  is  a  matter  of  constitution,  education, 
and  training. 
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Just  then  Whittaker  brought  in  tea,  and 
whilst  he  handed  it  round,  Frank  had  leisure 
to  rejoice,  insomuch  as  he  had  kept  his 
tongue  in  command.  But  misfortune  had 
not  yet  done  with  Hazlewood  House.  Frank, 
in  moving  his  arm,  knocked  down  a  cup,  and 
sent  its  scalding  contents  over  one  of  the 
several  delicious  little  Chippendale  tables, 
the  pride  of  the  Talberts'  hearts  and  the 
envy  of  their  lady  friends. 

The  simile  of  the  Spartan  boy  and  the  fox 
must  have  seemed  even  more  appropriate  to 
Horace  and  Herbert  as  they  smilingly  as- 
sured Frank  it  was  of  no  consequence,  none 
whatever.  They  did  not  even  ring  for  aid. 
This,  however,  was  because  Whittaker,  who 
had  witnessed  the  catastrophe,  was  already 
on  his  way  to  the  scene  with  an  armful  of 
soft  cloths.  He  mopped,  and  dabbed,  and 
wiped  the  table  as  tenderly  as  a  mother 
might  perform  the  ablutions  of  an  infant 
who  suffered  from  some  irritation  of  the 
skin.  Horace  and  Herbert  watched  him  for 
a  while,  and  then,  no  doubt  thinking  their 
apparent  carelessness  had  eased  Frank's 
mind,  joined  in  the  rubbing  and  wiping. 
They  twisted  up  comers  of  their  glass-cloths 
and  poked  them  into  every  little  comer  and 
interstice  exactly  as  a  cleanly  nurse  would 
have  explored  the  ears  and  eyes  of  her  infant 
charge.  Frank  was  compelled  to  stand  by 
all  the  time  and  feel  what  a  clumsy  rufiian 
he  had  been.  He  sighed  his  relief  as  Whit- 
taker at  last  gathered  up  the  dusters  and 
departed. 

Conversation  languished.  The  misfortune 
to  the  table  seemed  to  have  driven  Beatrice 
into  the  background.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  second  grief  for  driving  out  the  first. 
Frank  felt  that  Horace  and  Herbert  were 
still  thinking  of  that  ill-used  piece  of  furni- 
ture. He  was  right.  Presently  Horace 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  with 
a  small  bottle  of  furniture  polish  and  a  piece 
of  flannel  Gravely  and  deliberately  he  began 
polishing  his  slender-legged  Chippendale 
treasure. 

Frank  could  stand  it  no  longer.  There  is 
a  limit  to  penance,  namely,  human  endurance. 
His  nerves,  after  the  events  of  the  day,  were 
highly  strung,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  watched 
Horace  any  longer  he  must  burst  into  a  fit 
of  uncontrollable  laughter.  "Can't  we  go 
and  smoke  1 "  he  said. 

"Certainly,"  said  Herbert,  whose  mind 
was  now  more  easy  about  the  table.  He 
accompanied  Frank  to  the  dining-room,  where, 
by  and  by,  Horace  joined  them.  '  He  brought 
with  him  an  unmistakable  odour  of  furni- 
ture-polish, so  that  Frank's  remorse  was,  by 


the  medium  of  his  olfactory  nerves,  still  kept 
awake. 

"There  is  another  painful  duty  to  per- 
form," said  Horace,  helping  himself  to  a 
cigarette.  Frank  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  unmentioned  painful  duty  was  con- 
nected with  the  table.  "We  feel  that  we 
are  bound  to  let  Sir  Maingay  know  what  has 
happened." 

"  Of  course.     He  is  her  father." 

"Yes,  he  must  be  told.  We  tnink  it 
better  to  make  the  communication  orally." 
Horace  was  one  who  never  misused  the  word 
"verbal."  "We  shall  run  up  to  town  to- 
morrow and  see  him." 

Frank  had  already  been  framing  in  his 
mind  various  excuses  for  a  sudden  departure. 
He  felt  that,  fond  as  he  was  of  Horace  and 
Herbert,  their  constant  society  would  at  the 
present  juncture  drive  him  half  mad.  He 
jumped  at  the  chance  of  escape.  "I'll  go 
with  you,"  he  said. 

They  protested  against  this,  but  Fi*ank 
was  firm.  "My  dear  fellows,"  he  said,  "I 
have  opened  my  heart  to  you.  I  have  told 
you  my  true  reason  for  paying  this  visit. 
How  can  I  possibly  stay  here  with  Beatrice 
away  ?  " 

He  had  his  way.  It  was  arranged  they 
should  all  go  to  London  on  the  morrow. 
Frank  suggested  that  before  going  they 
should  inquire  if  Beatrice  had  drawn  any 
money  from  the  bank.  So  on  their  way 
through  the  town  the  next  day  Horace  and 
Herbert  had  an  interview  with  Messrs. 
Furlong,  and  Co.,  and  ascertained  that  their 
niece  had  taken  one  thousand  pounds  with 
her. 

When  they  came  out  of  the  bank  they 
found  Fi*ank  missing.  Indeed,  he  kept  them 
waiting  fully  five  minutes  before  he  reap- 
peared. He  had  just  been  round  the  comer, 
he  said,  looking  at  some  of  the  quaint  old 
Blacktown  houses.  The  truth  is  he  had 
been  to  the  "Cat  and  Compasses,"  seen  the 
expansive  widowed  landlady  and  ascertained 
the  address  of  her  woithy  friend,  Mrs.  Raw- 
lings.  No  doubt  the  Talberts  could  have 
given  him  this,  but  he  did  not  care  to  trouble 
them  for  it. 

As  William  Giles  had  accompanied  his 
masters  in  order  to  drive  the  horses  back^ 
the  Talberts,  until  they  were  in  the  train, 
could  not  make  known  to  Frank  the  result 
of  their  inquiries  at  the  bank.  Frank  heard 
the  news  gloomily.  The  sum  taken  by 
Beatrice  showed  that  she  meant  her  absence 
to  be  a  prolonged  one. 

"  Did  you  get  the  numbers  of  the  notes  ?  " 
he  asked.     They  had  not  done  so. 
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^'I  should  get  them.  The  first  one  she 
changes  can  be  traced  back,  and  we  shall 
know  where  she  is." 

"I  should  never  have  thought  of  that," 
said  Herbert,  admiringly. 

Horace  said  nothing.  Conscience  told  him 
he  would  not  have  thought  of  it,  but  self- 
respect  bade  him  hide  the  fact. 

In  London  they  parted.  The  Talberts 
went  to  their  favourite  hotel,  and  Frank, 
who  wished  to  be  quite  free  and  unfettered 
in  his  researches,  went  to  his.  The  next 
day  the  brothers  called  on  Sir  Maingay 
Clauson,  and  Frank  found  the  way  to  142, 
Gray  Street,  the  purveying  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Eawlings  Bros. 

He  asked  for  Mrs.  Eawlings,  and  not 
knowing  whether  it  was  Mrs.  John  or  Mrs. 
Joseph,  was  compelled  to  describe  her  as  the 
one  who  had  been  at  Blacktown  some  few 
days  ago.  That  was  Mrs.  John.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  were  away.  Would  not  be  back 
for  at  least  a  week.  No  one  knew  exactly 
where  they  were.  In  their  absence,  caused 
perhaps  by  another  wildgoose  chase  after  a 
supposed  son,  Frank  was  compelled  to  defer 
his  researches.  His  heart  was  very  heavy. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  only  find 
Beatrice  by  the  prosaic  way  of  tracing  back 
the  bank  notes.  He  wished  he  had  not 
suggested  this  course  to  Horace  and  Herbert. 

He  went  down  to  Oxford  and  settled  his 
affairs  as  best  he  could.  He  arranged  with 
Mordle's  friend,  Fanshawe,  a  brother  coach, 
to  take  such  pupils  as  he  could  send  him. 
So  utterly  unfit  (fid  he  feel  for  work  that  he 
was  glad  to  think  that  his  new  appointment 
did  not  become  a  fact  for  six  months ;  so 
that,  except  for  the  book  which  he  had  to  see 
through  the  press,  he  would  have  nothing  to 
occupy  him  but  the  search  for  Beatrice. 

Horace  and  Herbert  were  more  successful 
in  their  call.  Sir  Maingay  was  at  home  and 
appeared  delighted  to  see  them.  But  this 
effusiveness  only  covered  a  certain  fear  with 
which,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  striking 
resemblance  to  his  dead  wife,  the  baronet 
always  regarded  his  tall,  grave  brothers-in- 
law.  To  my  mind,  a  widower  who  marries 
again  had  better  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
his  first  wife's  relations.  A  painful  duty,  yet 
due  to  one's  self,  as  the  Talberts  would  say. 

"  So  glad,  so  very  glad,  to  see  you,  Horace ; 
so  delighted,  Herbert,"  exclaimed  Sir  Main- 
gay. "  How  well  you  both  look  !  never  saw 
you  looking  better." 

They  told  him  they  were  very  well. 

"You  don't  seem  to  grow  a  day  older. 
No  family  cares  to  vex  you.  Most  men  keep 
young  as  bachelors.      A  family  means   re- 


sponsibility as  well  as  pleasure,  you  know." 
Sir  Maingay  nodded  his  head  contentedly  as 
one  who  knows  all  about  it. 

Just  then  a  tremendous  clatter  took  place 
overhead.  It  sounded  like  the  beating  of 
wood  on  ringing  metal.  "  Kepairs,  I  sup- 
pose)"  said  Horace. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  expect  that's  my  young  rogues 
at  play — sturdy  young  rascals  they  are," 
added  the  fond,  middle-aged  parent  as  the 
din  increased. 

"The  nursery  seems  very  near,"  said 
Herbert.     Horace  looked  very  disgusted. 

"  It  isn't  the  nursery,"  said  the  baronet. 
"I  expect  they're  in  the  bath-room,  just 
overhead.  They  get  in  there  sometimes  and 
beat  my  sponge  bath  with  their  ninepins. 
We  all  liked  that  sort  of  thing  when  we 
were  boys  you  know." 

Horace  and  Herbert  were  silent.  They 
knew  little  about  the  ways  of  children,  but 
felt  it  a  cruel  libel  on  themselves  to  suggest 
that  they  had  in  their  most  unthinking  years 
ever  been  guilty  of  such  conduct. 

*'I'll  ring  and  stop  the  rogues,"  said  Sir 
Maingay.  "I'll  have  them  brought  down 
here.  You'd  like  to  see  my  boys,  wouldn't 
you,  Horace  I     You  would,  Herbert  1 " 

An  affirmative  trembled  on  Herbert's  kind 
lips,  but  Horace  sternly  interposed.  "  No ; 
not  jiist  yet,  Maingay  ;  we  have  come  to  see 
you  about  an  important  matter.  But  we 
can  wait  till — till  the  boys  have  done." 

Fortunately  at  that  moment  some  one 
less  indulgent  than  the  father  must  have 
captured  the  little  boys  and  led  them  away. 
Serious  conversation  was  once  more  a  pos- 
sibility. 

"  We  have  something  to  say  to  you  about 
Beatrice,"  said  Horace. 

Now  Beatrice  was  the  very  last  subject 
which  Sir  Maingay  cared  to  discuss  with  his 
brothers-in  law.  AJthough  they  had  never 
said  so  much,  he  felt  that  they  altogether  dis- 
approved of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  his 
daughter.  He  felt  that  they  thought  he 
should  not  have  gone  abroad  and  left  her 
to  herself,  although  she  had  been  so  left  by 
her  own  expressed  wish..  To  some  people, 
especially  those  whose  consciences  were  ill  at 
ease,  the  Talberts'  grave,  unspoken  censure 
was  more  terrible  than  vituperation  from 
any  one  else. 

"About  Beatrice,"  said  Sir  Maingay. 
"Not  ill,  I  hopef  I  thought  her  looking 
far  from  well  when  she  left  here." 

"  No,  she  is  not  ill — ^but  we  are  in  some 
anxiety  on  her  account." 

"  Ah,  I  think  I  know.  I  think  I'm  quite 
prepared  for  what  you  are  going  to  say." 
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Horace  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  You  are  ! " 
he  said.  ''If  so,  it  will  make  our  task 
easier." 

"  Much  easier,"  said  Herbert. 

"  Well,  you  are  going  to  say  that  young 
Carruthers  is  in  love  with  my  girl.  He 
came  here  once  or  twice;  I  saw  it  then. 
He  told  me  he  was  going  down  to  your 
place." 

.  "  Yes,  that  is  part  of  what  we  were  going 
to  say."  They  had  decided  it  was  as  well  to 
let  Sir  Maingay  know  of  Frank's  ambition. 

"  Well,"  said  the  baronet,  "  I  like  Carru- 
thers. Besides  he  is  a  kinsman  of  yours. 
I  assure  you,  my  dear  Horace,  my  dear 
Herbert,  I  can  never  forget  the  many  happy 
years  spent  with  poor — "  he  actually  hesi- 
tated for  the  name.  Think  of  that  all  young 
wives  who  believe  that  your  husbandb  will 
be  inconsojable  should  death  remove  you ! — 
"with  a  much  beloved  member  of  your 
family." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Horace,  quietly.  He 
recognised  the  fact  that  Sir  Maingay  meant 
well. 

"  Besides,"  continued  the  baronet.  "  Bea- 
trice is  entirely  her  own  mistress.  She  has 
a  wDl  of  her  own.  I  have  no  power  over 
her  fortune,  which,  by  the  by,  is  almost  as 
large  as  my  own.  This  is  just  as  it  should 
be,  because  with  those  sons  of  mine  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  add  to  her  income  at 
my  death."  So  he  rattled  on,  bringing  out 
what  was  really  a  justification  of  himself. 

"  My  dear  Maingay,"  said  Horace,  mildly, 
"  would  it  not  be  better  if  you  heard  what 
we  have  to  say  and  made  your  comments 
afterwards? " 

"  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better,  Maingay," 
said  Herbert. 

From  the  days  of  their  first  acquaintance 
they  had  always  assumed  this  air  of  su- 
periority over  the  respectable  nobleman.  He 
had  never  even  struggled  against  it.  So  he 
obeyed  and  was  silent. 

They  told  him  all  about  Beatrice.  Her 
letter  they  could  not  show  him  having  for- 
gotten to  ask  Frank  to  return  it.  Sir 
Maingay  listened  but  did  not  appear  much 
upset. 

"We  will  of  course  take  any  steps  you 
wish,  or  aid  you  in  any  steps  you  may 
take,"  said  Horace,  in  conclusion. 

"  It's  a  nuisance,  but  I  don't  see  any  steps 
to  be  taken,"  said  Sir  Maingay,  composedly. 

"Neither  do  we.  But  we  felt  it  right 
you  should  know  at  once." 

"Quite  so.  As  I  said,  Beatrice  always 
had  a  will  of  her  own.  She  is  full  of  strange 
freaks — full   of   them.      As   you  know  for 


some  extraordinary  reason  she  wouldn't  be 
presented,  and  can't  live  in  the  same  house 
with  her  mother " 

"  Her  mother  1 "  exclaimed  the  Talberts  in 
a  breath,,  and  glancing  simultaneously  at  a 
certain  picture  on  the  wall ;  an  upright  land- 
scape which  filled  the  space  once  occupied  by 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Maingay 's  "  all." 

The  baronet  coloured.  "With  my  wife, 
I  mean.  You  may  be  sure  this  is  but  a 
freak  of  the  girl's.  She  has  her  maid  with 
her,  you  say — a  respectable,  middle-aged 
woman.  Oh,  it  will  be  all  right.  Perhaps 
she  means  to  write  a  book.  Ladies  do  all 
sorts  of  things  to  write  books  nowadays. 
Lady  Fanny  Beaumont  went  through  Pata- 
gonia and  shot  some  niggers  or  something. 
There's  another  lady  who  roughs  it  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  Fancy  Spain,  Herbert !  You 
know  what  a  beastly  hole  Spain  is.  Women 
do  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  things  now." 

"Some  women,"  said  Horace,  severely. 
His  ideal  woman,  if  he  had  one,  did  no 
strange  things.  "  However,  if  you  are  con- 
tented there  is  nothing  more  to  say." 

"I'm  not  contented.  It's  a  nuisance  to 
think  of  a  child  you  love  wandering  heaven 
knows  where.  But  she'll  turn  up  all  right 
again.  Ah !  here's  my  wife :  we'll  hear 
what  she  thinks  of  it." 

Lady  Clausen  entered  looking  as  usual 
very  beautiful.  Horace  and  Herbert  rose 
and  greeted  her  with  solemn  gallantry.  They 
were  always  particularly  attentive  and  cour- 
teous to  Sir  Maingay's  second  wife.  This 
the  lady  attributed  to  her  charms.  She  was 
quite  wrong.  The  Talberts  were  only  anxious 
to  show  that  if  Sir  Maingay  chose  to  marry 
again  it  was  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  them. 

Lady  Clausen  was  told  the  news.  She 
turned  to  her  husband  triumphantly.  As 
many  better  bred  people  sometimes  do,  she 
forgot  herself.  "I  always  told  you  she 
would  do  something  disgraceful,"  said  her 
ladyship. 

"  My  dear !  my  dear  Isabel ! "  said  Sir 
Maingay.  He  glanced  timidly  at  his 
brothers-in-law. 

Horace  and  Herbert  rose  like  two  figures 
worked  by  one  spring.  Their  calm  eyes 
looked  down  their  straight  noses  and  con- 
centrated their  gaze  on  Lady  Clausen,  who 
turned  very  red. 

"  Madam,"  said  Horace,  "  the  members  of 
our  family,  and,  I  believe  I  may  say,  of  Sir 
Maingay's  family,  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  disgraceful  things.  Beatrice  may  have 
left  us  unadvisedly,  but  I  am  cert^n  her 
reason,  if  known,  would  meet  with  her 
father's  and  with  our  approval." 
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Lady  Clauson  at  once  saw  her  mistake 
and  apologised  humbly.  An  apology  which 
the  brothers  accepted  gracefully.  Then 
after  having  been  shown  the  nucsery  trea- 
sures they  took  their  leave. 

"  Maingay  does  not  improve  as  he  grows 
older,"  said  Horace.  Herbert  shook  his 
head  mournfully  as  one  who  wished  to  gain- 
say a  fact  but  dare  not. 

Lady  Clauson,  in  spite  of  her  apology,  told 
her  husband  that  Beatrice  had  done  some- 
thing disgraceful.  "  Oh,  no,  my  dear,"  said 
Sir  Maingay.  "It's  only  a  freak.  You 
know,  I  won't  say  for  what  reason,  she  can't 
come  back  here  to  live.  Well,  she's  grown 
tired  of  life  down  at  Oakbury.  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  Horace  and  Herbert  are  two 
regular  old  women.  They  darn  their  own 
stockings,  make  antimacassars,  and  all  sorts 
of  things.  She  was  ashamed  to  say  she  was 
tired  of  the  life,  so  went  ofE  on  her  own 
account." 

Here  was  yet  another  motive  attributed  to 
Beatrice.  Nothing  is  more  risky  than  the 
attributing  of  motives.  It  is  as  dangerous 
as  prophesying  bef ore^  the  event. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


A   WORD   IN   SEASON. 


After  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
Carruthers  found  Mrs.  John  Rawlings  in- 
stalled behind  the  family  counter  at  No.  142, 
Gray  Street.  She  was  very  hard  at  work — 
no  doubt  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  her 
husband's  repeated  absences.  In  her  hands 
she  held  what  appeared  like  a  long  salmon- 
coloured  two  inch  rope,  which,  by  a  dexterous 
twist  of  the  wrist,  or  some  manipulation  only 
known  to  the  initiated,  she  was  rapidly  trans- 
forming into  ornamental  and  symmetrical 
festoons  of  those  luscious  articles  of  diet, 
sausages.  Upon  learning  that  Carruthers 
wished  to  speak  to  her  in  private  she  wiped 
her  hands  on  a  cloth,  and  lifting  up  a  flap, 
or  species  of  drawbridge,  in  the  counter, 
begged  he  would  step  through  and  foDow 
her  up  stairs. 

He  did  so,  and  was  shown  into  what  Mrs. 
Bawlings  called  the  parlour ;  a  room  papered 
with  a  startling  paper,  carpeted  with  a 
dazzling  carpet;  furnished  with  imitation 
walnut  chairs  and  couch  upholstered  in  the 
brightest  blue  tapestry ;  the  mantelpiece 
bearing  a  mirror  in  a  burnished  gilt  frame, 
and,  among  other  gay  ornaments,  a   huge 


pair  of  those  glass  vases  with  suspended 
prisms  known  as  lustres ;  the  fire  glowed 
very  brightly,  and  was  kept  in  order  by  a 
fender  and  fireirons  of  flashing  steel.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  room  which  appeared  to  open 
its  eyes  and  glare  at  you  as  you  entered.  A 
man  even  more  anxious  and  preoccupied 
than  Frank  was  could  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  general  effect.  It  would  have  been 
positively  ungracious  not  to  have  noticed  it, 

"  What  a  bright  room  !  "  he  said.         > 

"  It  is  a  bright  room,"  said  Mrs.  Bawungs 
in  a  gratified  way.  "You  see,  sir,  we 
often  kill  as  many  as  thirty  pigs  before 
breakfast." 

This  seemed  a  digression  without  bearing 
upon  the  main  subject.  "  Poor  things  ! " 
said  Frank,  without  making  it  clear  whether 
he  referred  to  the  pigs  or  their  slayers. 

"At  first,  when  I  married  Bawlings,  I 
found  it  a  melancholy  business ;  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  have  everything  away  from  the 
factory  bright  and  cheerful." 

"You  have  succeeded  here,"  said  Frank, 
as  he  took  the  azure  covered  chair  offered 
him. 

"  I  hope  so.  You  see,  sir,"  continued 
Mrs.  Eawlings,  "  every  business  has  its  dra-w- 
backs  as  well  as  its  advantages.  Many  don't 
like  the  pork  business,  but  it's  a  nice  clean 
business — there's  no  dust  about  it  like  there 
is  about  baking.     I  hate  dust  of  any  sort." 

At  another  time  Carruthers  might  have 
been  amused  and  have  tried  to  draw  this 
woman  out,  but  he  was  now  only  anxious  to 
hear  about  Beatrice  so  he  commenced  his 
inquisition. 

Yes ;  Mrs.  Rawlings  had  been  at  Black- 
town.  She  had  stayed  at  the  "^  Cat  and 
Compasses.'  She,  or  rather  her  husband  had 
believed  a  little  boy  to  be  their  missing  son. 
A  young  lady  had  called  upon  her  one  morn- 
ing. She  gave  'fitiL  name,  but  she  was  a  taU 
young  lady  ;  very  handsome ;  and  with  grey 
eyes ;  beautifully  dressed  ;  in  fact  quite  a 
young  lady.     Yes,  poor  thing  !  quite  a  lady. 

Would  Mrs.  Rawlings  tell  her  visitor 
what  had  been  said  or  done  at  that  inter- 
view 1  Oh,  no — never.  The  good  woman  shut 
her  eyes,  compressed  her  lips,  and  shook  lier 
head  slowly  and  solemnly.  The  combined 
effects  of  these  actions  heing  meant  to  show 
that  Beatrice's  communication  was  for  ever 
locked  up  in  the  sacred  respository  of  her 
heart. 

Mrs.  Rawlings  really  meant  to  keep 
Beatrice's  secret,  and  doubtless  had  no  pres- 
sure been  applied  she  would  have  kept  it 
loyally.  But  unluckily  she  was  one  of  those 
who  have  to  struggle  to  retain  a  secret,  not 
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only  its  main  body  but  little  comers  which 
would  slip  out  unawares.  In  trying  to  guard 
Beatrice's  secret  from  her  visitor's  renewed 
questions,  she  was  like  one  trying  to  pack  a 
feather  bed  into  a  travelling  trunk  ;  as  one 
part  was  pushed  down  another  part  rose  up. 
The  words  "  poor  thing ! "  applied  to  Beatrice 
had  already  raised  Frank's  curiosity  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  made  him  believe  that  the 
present  inquiry  was  not  collateral. 

Was  he  justified  in  striving  to  learn  what 
Beatrice  wished  hid  ?  He  thought  so.  He 
loved  her  with  a  pure,  unselfish  love  ;  so  un- 
selfish that  he  was  not  endeavouring  to  find 
the  cause  of  her  flight  for  his  own  ends,  but 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  her  aid  if  she 
required  it.  Yes,  the  man  who  loved  her 
had  a  right  to  try  and  learn  all  about  the 
woman  whom  he  believed  loved  him.  Besides 
had  Beatrice  in  any  way  bound  this  woman 
to  secrecy?  He  could  scarcely  believe  it. 
He  fancied  that  Mrs.  Bawlings,  as  some 
people  will,  was  making  a  mystery  of  nothing. 
Beatrice  may  have  given  her  money  to  with- 
draw the  absurd  claim,  and  she  was  ashamed 
to  confess  the  fact. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Carruthers.  "  I  must 
and  will  know  what  took  place  between  you 
and  the  lady.  I  warn  you  that  by  conceal- 
ment you  may  do  her  the  greatest  wrong. 
You  cannot  harm  her  by  telling  the  truth." 

ALgain  Mrs.  Kawlings  shut  her  eyes  and 
shook  her  head. 

Again  Frank  pressed  her,  again  and  again. 
She  still  kept  the  secret,  but  ever  and  anon, 
by  means  of  some  unguarded  expression,  let 
a  comer  slip  out.  So  much  so  that  Frank 
foUy  realised  the  fact  that  Beairice  was 
driven  to  seek  that  interview  by  some  great 
stress,  some  grievous  need.  He  began  to 
fancy  that  in  spite  of  her  denial  in  know- 
ledge even  of  her  name,  Mrs.  Kawlings 
might  be  able  to  tell  all  ab^nt  the  flight. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  her  ? "  he 
asked.  "  I  warn  you  if  you  withhold  her  ad- 
dress from  me  you  may  do  her  a  wrong  which 
may  never  be  repaired." 

He  spoke  earnestly  and  impressively,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  the  woman  as  he  spoke.  He 
wished  to  learn  from  her  looks  whether  she 
knew  the  address  or  not. 

A  sudden  inspiration  seized  Mrs.  Kawlings. 
Inspiration  may  come  to  a  purveyor  as  well 
as  to  a  poet.  This  young  man,  this  eager 
young  fellow,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  shame 
and  mischief — what  secret  was  there  to  keep 
from  him  f  He  might  be  right ;  incalcul- 
able harm  might  follow  her  silence. 

'•You  want  to  find  hert"  she  asked. 
"You  don't  know  where  she  isl " 


"  I  want  to  find  her.  I  shall  never  rest 
until  I  find  her."  His  manner  told  Mrs. 
Kawlings  that  her  inspiration  was  correct. 
She  rose  and  spoke  with  real  emotion. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "  go  and  find  her. 
Go  and  do  what  is  right.  If  you  are  the 
man,  I  think  your  conscience  will  tell  you 
what  to  do.  Oh,  sir,  make  what  amends 
you  can  while  there  is  time.  Life  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  things  of  this  sort  which  haunt 
a  man  on  his  death-bed." 

The  look  of  surprise  which  at  first  sat  on 
Frank's  face  turned  to  one  of  something  like 
horror.     "  Go  on,"  he  said  hoai*sely. 

"  Perhaps,  I  am  wronging  you,"  went  on 
the  woman.  "  Perhaps  you  did  not  know 
all.  She  said  the  child  was  born  in  secrecy. 
Perhaps  you  never  knew  it.  But  go  to  her 
now,  sir,  and  make  what  amends  you  can. 
It's  not  for  me  to  speak,  but  what  can  a 
gentleman  want  for  his  wife  more  than  a 
beautiful,  proud-looking  young  lady  like  this. 
Dear,  deai' !  what  she  must  have  suffered, 
poor  thing." 

Carruthers  was  ghastly.  His  hands  grasped 
the  table  for  support.  Mrs.  Kawlings  glanced 
at  him  and  fek  that  her  impromptu  oration 
was  doing  its  work. 

"  There,  don't  take  on  so,"  she  said  kindly. 
"  There  may  be  excuses  for  you.  Old  people 
oughtn't  to  judge  the  young  too  severely." 

"  Tell  me  all  she  said,  every  word,"  ga.sped 
Carruthers.  He  had  forced  the  woman  to 
give  him  this  bitter  cup,  and  he  meant  to 
drain  it  to  the  dregs. 

'^  Oh,  poor  dear  1  she  told  me  all.  Told  me 
how  she  had  been  forced  to  make  her  secret 
known  by  my  husband's  claiming  the  child. 
My  heart  bled  for  her.  She  told  me  how  no 
one  knew  about  the  baby ;  how  she  should 
have  to  let  all  be  revealed  unless  I  helped 
her.  She  told  me  how  she  had  longed  for 
her  cliild,  and  somehow,  I  don't  know  how, 
managed  to  get  it  to  live  with  her  or  near 
her.  Oh,  it's  such  a  pretty  boy !  Such  a 
pretty  boy,  sir." 

"  Where  can  I  find  her  ? "  asked  Carru- 
thers.    Not  that  he  now  hoped  to  learn. 

"  Where  1  I  suppose  somewhere  near  the 
child,  down  at  Blacktown.  You  know  the 
lady's  name.  I  don't.  But  you'll  do  what's 
right,  won't  you,  sir?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank.  "  I  will  do  what  is 
right.     Thank  you.     Good  morning." 

He  left  the  room,  and  departed  by  the 
way  he  had  come.  Mrs.  Kawlings  returned 
to-  her  interesting  occupations.  She  knew 
the  name  neither  of  her  visitor  nor  of  the 
lady  whom  she  had  seen  at  Blacktown,  but 
to  this  day  when  she  recalls  the  look  of  what 
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she  believed  to  be  remorse  on  the  young 
man's  face,  she  is  happy  in  the  thought  that 
it  may  be  a  few  heart-felt  and  appropriate 
words,  though  only  spoken  by  a  humble 
woman  like  herself,  helped  on  the  great  fight 
of  good  against  evil,  righted  a  wrong,  and 
made  a  sister  woman  happier.  May  such  a 
mistake  occur  to  many  of  us.  It  causes 
consolation. 

A  worthy  soul  Mrs.  Eaw  lings.  Never- 
theless, we  will  now  bid  her  adieu,  and  hope 
that  the  business  in  Gray  Street  continues 
to  flourish. 

But  Frank  Carruthers !  Poor  Frank 
whose  researches  had  led  him  into  such  straits. 
Who  had  learnt  the  terrible  half  truth  which 
by  a  paradox  is  often  greater  than  the  whole. 
Carruthers  walked  and  walked — out  of 
Gray's  Road — on  and  on — without  heeding 
whither.  Such  grief  as  he  felt  to-day,  was  a 
new  experience  in  a  man's  life.  When  some 
three  months  ago  Beatrice  told  him  she  could 
not  love  him,  the  shock  as  we  know  was 
great,  but  in  spite  of  it  Beatrice  was  still 
the  Beatrice  of  his  dreams.  Then  there  was 
hope ;  there  is  always  hope  in  such  cases. 
But  now  none  !     Not  a  vestige  ! 

He  laughed  bitterly  as  he  thought  of  the 
hours  he  had  spent  endeavouring  to  find  the 
cause  of  what  he  had  called  Beatrice's  com- 
plaint—of her  general  apathy  and  indifEer- 
ence  to  the  world  at  large.  Now  he  had 
got  at  the  very  germ  of  the  disease.  No 
wonder  she  was  cold  and  reserved  with  such  a 
secret  to  carry — such  a  dread  overhanging 
her.     Poor  girl  !     Poor  girl ! 

He  could  see  how  the  boy's  coming 
to  Hazlewood  House  had  been  arranged. 
Through  Mrs.  Miller,  of  course.  And  by  his 
new  light  he  was  able  to  explain  a  discrep- 
ancy which  had  always  troubled  him.  On 
the  night  when  she  bade  him  hope  and  wait, 
the  nurse  had  told  him  that  Beatrice  had 
saved  her  years  ago  from  starvation,  where- 
as, Horace  had  told  him,  that  until  she 
came  to  the  house,  she  was  a  stranger  to 
them  all.  He  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  pursue  the  inquiry. 

She,  this  strangely-mannered  woman,  had 
made  him  promise  to  wait.  Wait  for  what  ? 
There  was  nothing  to  wait  for.  Even  if  he, 
as  he  scornfully  told  himself  he  could,  should 
forget  his  manhood  and  be  willing  to  take 
Beatrice  as  his  wife  even  now,  he  knew  that 
a  barrier,  never  to  be  climbed,  would  be  raised 
by  her.  He  did  not  wrong  her  in  this.  He 
knew  that  for  all  that  had  befallen  she  was 
mourning  in  mental  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
He  had  no  blame  to  give  her,  no  stone  to 
cast. 


She  had  not  tried  to  win  his  love  She 
had  not  accepted  that  love  when  offered. 
Too  well  he  knew  why.  Yet  he  knew  also 
that  she  loved  him — loved  him  but  would 
never  he  his.  The  thought  drove  him 
half  mad.  No  friend  of  Carruthers's  would 
have  known  him,  as,  with  heavy  brows  and 
bent  head,  he  walked  through  those  quiet 
streets  of  suburban  London. 

But  why  the  flight  f  No  new  dread,  no 
new  danger  could  have  threatened  her.  Did 
she  after  all  fly  because  he  was  coming  to 
Hazlewood  House)  Did  she  fear  that  her 
resolution  must  give  way,  and  with  one 
breath  she  must  avow  her  love,  and  with  the 
next  tell  her  lover  that  love  could  not  be 
between  themf  No.  A  word  from  her 
would  have  stayed  his  coming.  She  had 
even  as  good  as  asked  him  to  come.  She 
was  not  flying  from  him. 

Then  the  thought  of  that  man  who  "was 
seeking  her  came  to  his  mind.  He  shuddered 
and  bit  his  lip  ;  he  knew  not  why.  But  his 
first  thought  was  to  trace  this  unknown  man 
and  hear  why  he  wanted  Beatrice. 

His  mood  changed.  He  would  not  seek 
him.  He  had  no  moi-e  to  learn.  After  what 
he  had  this  morning  heard  all  inquiries,  all 
information,  could  but  tend  to  make  him 
more  miserable.  There  was  nothing  now 
left  for  him  in  the  world  but  sheer  hard 
work.  Work,  work,  work,  the  greatest 
blessing  ever  given  to  man. 

So  he  walked  on  and  on,  almost  crying  in 
his  anguish,  almost  raving  at  his  utter  help- 
lessness to  mend  matters.  But  all  the  while, 
do  what  he  could  to  tear  his  idol  out  of  her 
shrine,  thinking  of  her  as  the  calm,  fair, 
stately  girl  he  had  known  and  loved,  the 
one  of  all  the  world  against  whom  slander 
should  raise  no  voice. 

Before  his  aimless  walk  was  ended  his 
mood  had  grown  soft  and  pitying.  Anger 
had  simply  faded  away.  All  he  could  now 
think  of  was  Beatrice  and  her  sorrow.  All 
he  asked  was  to  be  able  to  see  her  and  tell 
her  there  was  one  who  would  ever  be  as  a 
brother  to  her.  The  wild  resolve  that  he 
would  now  acquiesce  in  her  disappearance  as 
calmly  as  did  her  uncles  disappeared.  He 
would  find  her.  He  would  go  to  her,  take 
her  hand,  tell  her  the  secret  was  liis,  counsel 
her,  and  if  it  were  possible  stand  between 
her  and  what  she  had  to  bear. 

But  he  knew  now,  or  thought  he  knew, 
the  utmost  that  life  had  to  give  him,  and  he 
saw  in  it  a  sorry  substitute  for  what  it  had 
seemed  to  promise  only  a  few  days  ago. 

Blame  her  !  Why  should  he  blame  her  I 
How  had  she  wronged  him  f 
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A   HELPING   HAND. 


To  make  up  one's  mind  ;  to  vow  to  find  a 
young  woman  who  has  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  trace,  is  one  thing — to  find  her  is 
another.  The  world  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able size,  and  chance  meetings  are  not  so 
common  as  the  confiding  novel  reader  is 
asked  to  believe.  Such  was  at  least  the 
experience  of  two  men,  who,  from  different 
motives,  were  equally  anxious  to  find  the 
fugitive.  The  first  Maurice  Hervey,  the 
second  Frank  Carruthers. 

Hervey,  who,  having  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Oakbury,  had  in  some  way  managed  to 
learn  that  Beatrice,  the  boy  and  the  nurse 
had  gone  to  London,  bade  a  hasty  adieu  to 
Blacktown  and  returned  to  the  capital.  The 
more  he  studied  the  situation,  the  more  ap- 
parent it  became  that,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  was  in  a  cleft  stick.  So  long  as  Beatrice 
could  conceal  her  whereabouts  from  him,  so 
long  was  he  utterly  helpless.  He  could,  of 
course,  compass  a  certain  amount  of  revenge 
but  the  cost  would  be  too  terrific.  However 
sweet  a  thing  may  be,  it  may  be  bought  too 
dearly.  He  could  walk  boldly  up  to  Sir 
Maingay  Clauson  and  proclaim  himself  his 
son<in-law.  He  could  go  to  these  Talberts  and 
show  them  that  he  married  their  niece  when 
she  was  little  more  than  a  school-girl.  But 
what  good  would  this  dol  His  bolt  would 
be  shot,  and  his  quiver  held  no  other.  It 
might  bring  down  Beatrice  but  not  her 
money.  He  would  have  to  deal  with  men 
of  the  world  instead  of  a  woman  over  whom 
he  held  the  terror  of  exposure.  He  had  one 
article  to  sell,  silence.  There  was  one  cus- 
tomer for  it,  his  wife.  With  her  he  could 
trade  to  advantage,  but  the  moment  he  broke 
luck  for  another  market  his  commodity  bo- 
came  all  but  valueless. 

Again,  there  was  that  cursed  clause  in  old 
Talbert's  wilL  Hervey  could  easily  prove 
that  Beatrice  was  his  wife,  but  in  doing  so 
he  also  proved  that  she  had  married,  when 
under  age,  without  her  trustees*  consent,  and 
the  said  trustees  could  do  almost  exactly  as 
they  liked  with  her  fortune.  Probably  they 
would  throw  him  two  hundred  a  year  so  long 
as  he  kept  out  of  the  way.  What  was  two 
hundred  a  year  when  we  know  that  had  he 
not  insisted  on  bringing  some  one's  head 
down  to  the  dust,  he  might  have  had  ten 
times  the  amount  1  Why  had  he  not  taken 
the  money  and  foregone  his  revenge  ? 

In   fact,    Beatrice's    flight,   although   not 


effected  for  strategical  reasons,  was  a  master- 
piece ;  a  move  which  bound  her  enemy  hand 
and  foot.  Savagely  he  looked  for^yard  to 
the  time  when  circumstances  would  force 
him  to  take  the  best  offer  made  him.  Well 
he  knew  that  the  moment  Beatrice  nerved 
herself  to  reveal  the  truth  to  her  friends, 
the  moment  she  elected  to  confess  her  girlish 
folly,  and  face  what  shame  and  blame  might 
be  due  to  her,  every  shi^d  of  power  he  held 
would  be  gone.  It  was,  therefore,  imperative 
he  should  find  Beatrice  and  re-open  negotia^ 
tions  upon  a  basis  more  favourable  to  her. 
Keflection  and  the  risk  he  now  ran  of  losing 
everything  made  him  inclined  to  lower  his 
demands.  He  would  take  fifteen  hundred, 
even  a  half  of  his  wife's  income,  and  if  she 
wished  it,  would  enter  into  a  regular  deed  of 
judicial  separation.  He  would  be  silent  so 
long  as  the  money  was  paid  or  so  long  as 
it  paid  him  better  to  be  silent. 

What  if  he  gave  out  that  he  was  dead 
and  waited  until  she  had  married  again  1 
Then  his  sway  would  be  supreme.  But  to 
gain  this  advantage  he  must  lie  silent,  it 
might  be  for  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
must  somehow  make  a  living.  Perhaps,  after 
her  former  experience,  she  would  not  marry 
again.  Any  way  the  state  of  his  exchequer 
put  a  veto  on  the  waiting  scheme. 

He  expected  no  unextorted  help  from  her. 
He  looked  for  no  mercy.  He  had  showed 
none.  He  had  blasted  her  life ;  robbed  her 
years  of  early  womanhood  of  their  sweetness ; 
he  had  traded  on  the  romance  which  lies  in 
the  heart  of  every  young  girl,  then,  for  mer- 
cenary purposes,  had  turned  and  crushed  it 
out.  He  had  shown  her,  nay,  had,  in  brutal 
words,  told  her  that  he  had  married  her  to 
raise  money  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
the  penalty  due  to  his  crime.  He  well  knew 
what  he  had  done,  and  knowing  this  he  had 
not  even  ventured  at  attempting  to  cajole 
her  when  they  measured  strength  at  Black- 
town.  Had  it  been  needed  the  stern  set  of 
her  features — the  scorn  of  her  manner  would 
have  told  him  that  he  had  no  mercy  to 
expect,  that  it  was  a  duel  between  the  two. 

He  must  find  her  !  As  the  months  went 
on  the  necessity  of  finding  her  became  more 
and  more  obvious.  He  had,  after  the  manner 
of  a  gambler,  who  feels  that  any  hour  may 
bring  the  great  stroke  of  luck,  lived  luxuri- 
ously. His  money  had  by  now  so  diminished 
that  he  saw  he  must  shortly  do  one  of  three 
things,  find  Beatrice,  earn  money,  or  starve. 

The  first,  the  most  desirable  course  in 
every  way,  seemed  impossible.  He  had 
made,  both  in  person  and  vicariously,  such 
inquiries   at  Sir  Maingay's  house  as   could 
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be  made  without  exciting  comment  and  sus- 
picion. He  had  even  been  down  once  more 
to  Oal^bury,  seen  the  Talberts,  but  had 
learnt  nothing  to  Ms  advantage.  So  course 
number  one  could  not  be  counted  upon  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

Course  number  three,  if  the  simplest,  was 
the  most  unpleasant,  so  he  was  constrained 
to  adopt  number  two ;  at  least,  provisionally. 

Before  his  disgrace  Hervey  had  occasionally 
done  some  work  for  illustrated  periodicals. 
As  this  branch  of  his  late  profession  seemed 
to  offer  him  the  best  chance  of  supplying  his 
needs,  he  called  upon  two  or  three  people 
whom  he  had  known  in  former  days,  and 
who,  moreover,  knew  what  had  caused  his 
protracted  absence.  He  simply  said  he  was 
anxious  to  redeem  the  past  and  begged  for  a 
helping  hand.  Selfish  as  the  world  is  sup- 
posed to  be  there  are  many  willing  to  help  a 
fallen  man  on  to  his  legs.  Hervey  received 
one  or  two  promises  which  might  or  might 
not  lead  to  remunerative  work. 

The  months  passed  very  dismally  and 
drearily  for  the  second  seeker,  Frank  Car- 
ruthers.  He  knew  not  where  to  turn, 
where  to  look  for  Beatrice.  However,  he 
was  better  off  than  Hervey,  for  he  had 
direct  intelligence  from  her.  Once  a  month 
she  had  written  to  her  uncles,  but  her  letters 
gave  no  clue  that  could  be  followed.  They 
bore  no  address ;  they  were  posted  in  London  ; 
they  mentioned  no  places ;  not  even  a  country. 
She  said  she  was  living  an  exceedingly  quiet, 
calm  life.  She  longed  to  see  dear  old  Oak- 
bury  again,  and  wondered  if  it  would  ever 
be  her  lot  to  do  so.  In  each  letter  she 
regretted  the  necessity  for  the  step  she  had 
taken  and  hoped  that  if  ever  her  uncles  knew 
her  true  reason  for  it  they  would  forgive  her. 
She  trusted,  nevertheless,  that  they  would 
never  learn  it.  The  only  hints  at  locality 
in  anv  one  of  her  letters  were  that  she  men- 
tioned  that  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  also  that  she  spent  much  time  studying 
art  ;  was,  indeed,  learning  to  paint  in  oils. 

These  letters  Herbert,  who  felt  sympathy 
for  his  cousin,  sent  on  to  Frank,  and  Frank 
perused  them  again  and  again,  endeavouring 
by  the  light  he  had  gained  to  read  between 
the  lines.  And  the  more  he  read  the  more 
mystified  he  became.  If  Mrs.  Rawlings'  tale 
was  true,  there  was  something  which  Herbert 
and  Horace  never  could,  never  would  forgive ; 
yet  Beatrice  wrote  as  if  forgiveness  was  not 
an  impossibility.  Moreover,  it  struck  Frank 
that  her  words  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  her  uncles  had  learnt  the  reason  for 
her  flight.  When  should  he  find  her  ]  "When 
should  he  learn  the  whole  truth  1 


He  searched  her  letters  in  vain  for  his 
own  name,  for  any  message  to  him.  The 
omission  troubled  him,  not  because  he 
thought  himself  forgotten,  but  because  it 
showed  him  that  Beatrice  felt  there  was  a 
fate,  which  nothing  could  overcome,  keeping 
them  apart.  So  her  letters  gave  him  no 
hope. 

Had  he  been  an  idle  man  Frank  Oarru- 
thers  could  never  have  borne  those  months 
of  suspense.  But  he  was  hard,  very  hard 
at  work  on  a  second  book.  Believe  me  a 
man  does  not  write  his  worst  when  his  heart 
is  sad.  A  deficiency  of  the  gastric  juice  or 
a  superabundance  of  hthic  acid  may  ruin  a 
man's  work,  but  not  necessarily  grief.  Tooth- 
ache may  prove  fatal  to  inspiration,  but 
heartache  need  not.  So  pending  the  appear- 
ance of  his  first  book,  which  had  for  some 
reason  been  delayed,  Frank  was  busy  with  a 
successor. 

About  that  first  book,  a  satirical,  semi- 
political  novel,  which,  by  the  by,  made  a 
great  hit,  Mr.  Carruthers,  like  all  new  writerSy 
was  as  nervous  and  fidgety  as  a  young  hus- 
band whose  beloved  ^\afe  is  for  the  first 
time  about  to  increase  the  population.  One 
day  it  struck  him  that  the  great  work  would 
be  more  taking  if  adorned  with  illustrations. 
He  mentioned  his  idea  to  the  publishers,  who 
quite  agreed  with  him,  only  adding  that  six 
full  page  illustrations  would  cost  so  many 
pounds,  an  expense  they  did  not  feel  justified 
in  incurring.  But  if  Mr.  Carruthers  liked 
to  bear  the  cost,  well  and  good.  Frank,  who 
had  money  to  spare,  said  he  would  see  for 
how  much  he  could  get  them  done. 

He  called  upon  a  friend,  a  Mr.  Field,  who 
knew  all  about  such  matters,  and  inquired 
where  he  could  find  hands  competent  yet  not 
too  costly.  And  this  friend  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  from  whom  Maurice  Hervey 
had  begged  a  helping  hand.  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  hereinafter  mentioned  meeting 
between  Carruthers  and  Hervey  was,  like  all 
so-called  chance  meetings,  when  traced  back 
to  its  cause,  quite  a  natural  sequence.  Indeed 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  things  could  have 
happened  otherwise. 

"There,  a  fellow  called  on  me  a  day  or 
two  ago,"  said  Mr.  Field,  "a  fellow  who's 
down  on  his  luck  now.  He  might  suit 
you." 

"  Can  you  recommend  him  1  What  is  his 
name? " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can  recommend  him, 
but  you  may  give  him  a  trial.  He  calls  him- 
self Henry  Morris.  He's  down  on  his  luck 
as  I  said." 

"  Write  him  a  line  and  ask  him  to  call  on 
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me,"  said  Carruthers,  who  liked  to  help  men 
down  on  their  luck.     "  Is  he  clever  ?  " 

"  He's  been  idle  so  long  I  can't  say.  Look 
here,  Carruthers,  make  him  do  the  drawings 
on  approval ;  and  if  I  were  you  I  woiddn't 
give  any  money  on  account.'* 

"  Send  him  to  me  and  I'll  talk  to  him." 
Carruthers  was  just  leaving  the  room  when 
his  friend  called  him  back. 

"  I  say,  Carruthers,  I'd  better  tell  you, 
then  you  can't  say  I  didn't.  This  chap  has 
been  \n  quod  five  years  for  forgery.  His 
name's  Maiuice  Hervey.  I  suppose  he's  out 
now  on  ticket  of  leave.  He  tells  me  he 
means  to  run  straight  for  the  future.  Now 
you  know  all  about  it  and  can  please  your- 
self." 

The  consequence  was  that  Carruthers,  who 
held  the  same  belief  as  him  with  *'  the  harp 
of  divers  tones,"  resolved  to  see  this  man 
and,  moreover,  to  treat  him  as  if  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  his  antecedents.  He  was 
glad  to  help  any  one  back  to  the  straight 
path. 

CaiTuthers,  who  liated  the  bother  of  cater- 
ing for  himself,  still  lived  at  his  hotel.  He 
had  taken  an  office  in  a  quiet  street  some 
httle  way  off.  Here  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  writing  his  new  book,  correct- 
ing those  delightful  objects  the  proofs  of  a 
first  book,  or  thinking  sadly  of  Beatrice's 
and  his  own  lot.  This  office  was  on  the  first 
floor  and  approached  by  a  steepish,  straight 
flight  of  uncarpeted  stairs. 

One  morning  he  heard  feet  on  the  stairs  ; 
heard  them  stop  on  the  little  landing  in  front 
of  the  door  which  bore  his  name.  Some  one 
knocked,  and  Frank  shouted  *'  Come  in."  To 
his  supreme  astonishment  in  walked  the 
man  who  had  demanded  Beatrice's  address 
and  so  outraged  old  Whit  taker's  sense  of 
dignity. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  asked  Frank 
brusquely. 

Hervey  explained  that  Mr.  Field  had 
written  to  him  and  instructed  him  to  call, 
so  Carruthers  knew  that  the  man  who  was 
.so  anxious  to  find  Beatrice  was  a  forger, 
felon,  and  ticket-of -leave  man.  He  raised 
lus  head  and  coldly  scrutinised  his  visitor. 

Hervey  until  that  moment  had  not  recog- 
nised him.  He  did  so  then,  and  knew  that 
the  recognition  was  mutual.  All  question 
of  the  original  purpose  which  had  brought 
about  this  meeting  faded  from  the  mind  of 
each  man.  With  each  Beatiice  was  the  one 
thought. 

"  Will  you  give  the  address  I  wanted 
when  last  we  met  ?  "  asked  Hervey  eagerly. 

"  I  will  not,"  answered  Carruthers  shortly. 


He  did  not  this  time  assert  his  inability  to 
oblige  his  questioner  because  he  was  un- 
willing to  confess  that  Beatrice's  present 
abode  was  a  secret  kept  e^n  from  her  own 
friends.  He  had  also  made  up  his  mind  that 
nothing  should  tempt  him  to  ask  this  ex- 
convict  a  single  question.  An  attempt  to 
get  at  the  truth  through  such  a  medium  as 
this  would  be  a  degradation,  an  insult  to  the 
woman  he  loved. 

His  visitor  took  the  blunt  refusal  very 
badly.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Hervey's 
temper  was  not  improving,  or  rather  his 
command  of  it  was,  from  a  sustained  course 
of  cigars  and  whisky  and  water,  growing 
fitful  and  intermittent.  Besides,  Carruthers 
had  a  way  with  him  which  was  particularly 
irritating  to  those  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  quarrel  with  him.  On  a  previous  occa- 
sion Hervey  had  found  it  almost  more  than 
he  could  put  up  with.  However,  with  the 
exception  of  slapping  his  hand  on  Frank's 
table  he  controlled  himself  for  the  present. 

"  I  must  insist  upon  your  telling  me,"  he 
said ;  *^  1  have  to  make  an  important  business 
communication  to  Miss  Clausen." 

Carruthers  smiled  contemptuously.  ''  Her 
trustees,  the  Messrs.  Talbert  of  Oakbury, 
manage  Miss  Clausen's  business,  I  believe. 
Or  you  might  go  to  the  family  solicitor, 
whose  name  I  will  give  you." 

''My  business  is  of  a  private  nature.  I 
demand  this  address.   I  have  a  right  to  ask  it. " 

Carruthers  shrugged  his  shoulders,  elevated 
his  eyebrows  in  true  Talbert  fashion,  and 
again  smiled  that  irritating  smile. 

"  My  good  sir,"  he  said,  "  cannot  you  un- 
derstand that  I  absolutely  refuse  to  gratify 
you  ?  That  a  gentleman  is  not  justified  in 
giving  every  one  who  asks  it  a  lady's  address  f 
Go  to  Sir  Maingay  Clausen,  he  is  the  proper 
person  to  apply  to.  As  to  rights,  I  am  cer- 
tainly within  my  own  if  I  ask  you  to  leave 
my  room.  No  doubt  you  see  that  the  busi- 
ness which  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  this  visit 
cannot  be  carried  through." 

Hervey  scowled,  hesitated,  and  then  walked 
out  of  the  room.  He  was  wise  in  so  doing 
as  he  might  have  said  more  than  he  intended  ; 
and  a  premature  disclosure,  indeed,  a  dis- 
closure at  all,  of  the  truth  would  entirely 
ruin  his  clouded  prospects.  Ajs,  from  lack  of 
politeness,  or  flurry  of  discomfiture,  he  left 
the  door  ajar  Carruthers  rose  and  walked 
across  the  room  to  close  it.  Just  then  the 
door  opened  and  the  two  men  confronted  each 
other  on  the  threshold. 

"  If  you  write  to  Miss  Clausen  will  you 
give  her  a  message  for  me?"  asked  Hervey 
with  forced  civility. 
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'^That  depends  exactly  upon  what  the 
message  may  he.'' 

"Will  you  tell  her  that  I  called  on  you 
and  said  the  matter  could  now  he  easily 
arranged  f     There's  no  harm  in  that." 

"There  seems  none.  When  I  write  I'll 
give  it." 

"  You'd  better  mention  my  real  name.  It's 
not  Henry  Morris — It's — " 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  your  i-eal  name," 
said  Frank  with  perfect  nonchalance.  Hervey 
grew  very  angry. 

"Now  I  wonder  who  you  may  be,"  he 
said,  "  you  who  write  to  her.  Perhaps,  you're 
sweet  on  each  other,  and  look  forward  to  a 
happy  marriage."  An  incautious  remark  of 
the  rogue's,  yet  one  he  could  not  refrain  from 
making ;  nor  could  he  refrain  from  eying 
Carruthers  to  see  how  the  shot  told.  Hard 
as  the  effort  was  Carruthers  preserved  his 
equanimity. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  he  said  carelessly.  "  I  can't, 
however,  imagine  it  can  be  of  the  slightest 
interest  to  you."  The  scornful  emphasis  laid 
on  the  last  word  flicked  Hervey  like  a 
whip. 

"  Perhaps  so  ! "  he  echoed  with  his  mocking 
laugh.  "  Ha,  ha  I  do  you  think  I'm  a  fool  1 
Do  you  think  you  take  me  in  with  your 
studied  easef  Don't  I  know  you're  dying 
to  know  who  I  am  and  all  about  me !  " 

"  I  know  a  good  deal  already,"  said  Frank, 
in  scathing  tones.  "  If  I  felt  any  wish  to 
know  more  I  should  apply  at  Scotland  Yard, 
or  wherever  the  proper  office  may  be." 

This  taunt  was  more  than  even  the  most 
amiable  ticket-of -leave  man  could  be  expected 
to  let  pass.  It  finished  Hervey  entirely. 
He  boiled  over.  With  the  violent  expletive 
which  invariably  accompanies  such  an  act  he 
struck  out  full  at  the  speaker. 

This  Carruthers  was  one  of  those  deceptive 
men  who  at  first  glance  give  little  promise 
of  much  strength.  Yet  if  his  frame  was 
spare  his  shoulders  were  square,  and  all  the 
weight  he  carried  was  bone  and  muscle.  He 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple  word  wiry  ; 
and  wiry  men,  as  many  a  muscular-looking 
athlete  knows  to  Ins  cost,  are  not  adversaries 
to  be  despised.  He  was  far  from  being  one  of 
those  marvellous  creatures,  usually  officers 
in  the  Guards,  who,  in  fiction  at  least,  can 
crush  up  silver  flagons,  toss  with  one  hand  a 
sixteen  stone  ruffian  over  a  ditch  or  a  railing, 
but  all  the  same  he  had  his  fair  share  of 
manly  strength. 

After  parrying  Hervey's  blow,  he  simply 
jerked  out  his  right  arm  to  the  very  best 


of  his  knowledge  and  agility,  throwing  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body  into  it,  and,  in  the 
language  of  what  may  now  be  called  the 
revived  prize  ring,  "  got  well  home." 

These  were  the  only  two  blows  struck,  and 
for  this  reason  :  Hervey,  when  he  received 
Frank's  blow,  was  standing  on  the  landing. 
He  staggered  back  and  went  headlong  down 
the  steep  stairs.  It  seemed  as  if  his  neck  mnst 
be  broken.  However  he  gathered  himself 
up,  groaned  as  in  pain,  shook  his  fist  at  the 
victor,  swore,  and  then  found  his  way  out. 
Carruthers  returned  to  his  papers,  but  the 
reflections  to  which  this  interview  gave  rise 
made  his  afternoon  a  blank  so  far  as  literary 
work  went. 

Two  days  after  this  his  friend  Field  called 
on  him.  "  I  say,  Carruthers,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  you're  a  nice  sort  of  young  man.  I  sent 
a  fellow  who  wanted  a  helping  hand  to  you 
and,  hang  me !  you  gave  it  to  him  with 
a  vengeance.  Helped  him  down,  not  up, 
though." 

"  He's  been  to  you,  has  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  called  to-day — in  splints.  Said 
you  insulted  him  and  chucked  him  over 
the  stairs.  Can't  think  how  you  did  it. 
Doesn't  seem  like  you  either." 

"  I  had  the  best  of  reasons." 

"  So  I  told  him,  but  he  won't  believe  me. 
You've  broken  his  fibula  or  tibula,  or  his  tib 
and  fibula." 

"  His  leg  I  I  saw  the  blackguard  walk 
away." 

"  Perhaps  I'm  not  right  about  the  names. 
His  arm  is  broken.  He  vows  he  will  have 
compensation.     Go  to  law,  etcetera." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will,"  said  Carruthers, 
significantly. 

"  Perhaps  not,  if  your  reasons  were  good 
ones.  I  don't  ask  them ;  but  look  here,  old 
fellow.  He's  got  no  money,  and  won't  be 
able  to  earn  any  for  a  while.  Don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  do  something  for  him  I" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Frank ;  "  but  I  wilL 
Keep  the  fellow  away  from  me.  But  you 
can  pay  his  doctor's  bill  and  let  him  have  a 
pound  or  two  a  week  until  he  gets  all  right 
again." 

Field  laughed.  "You'll  find  it  a  costly 
amusement  breaking  bones  like  this." 

"My  dear  Field,"  said  Frank,  "if  yon 
knew  all  I  know,  you'd  think  it  was  cheap 
at  the  price  in  this  particular  case." 

So  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate  for  some 
weeks  Maurice  Hervey  was  fed  and  doctored 
at  the  expense  of  Frank  Carruthers. 
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I. 


THE  OCCASION. 


AM  deeply  sensible  of  the 
compliment  that  has  been 
paid,  not  so  much  to  me 
personally  as  to  the  calling 
I  represent,  by  the  invita- 
tion to  deliver  an  address 
to  the  students  of  this 
University.  As  an  actor, 
and  especially  as  an  English  actor,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  speak  for  my  art  in  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  American  culture ;  for 
in  inviting  me  here  to-day  you  intended,  I 
believe,  to  recognise  the  drama  as  an  educa- 
tional influence,  to  show  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  stage  as  a  factor  in  life  which  must  be 
accepted  and  not  ignored  by  intelligent 
people.  I  have  thought  that  the  best  use  I 
can  make  of  the  privilege  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  is  to  offer  you,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 
something  like  a  practical  exposition  of  my 
art ;  for  it  may  chance — who  knows  1 — that 
some  of  you  may  at  some  future  time  be 
disposed  to  adopt  it  as  a  vocation.  Not  that 
I  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  tempter  who  has 
come  among  you  to  seduce  you  from  your 
present  studies  by  artful  pictures  of  the 
fascinations  of  the  footlights.  But  I  natur- 
ally supposed  that  you  would  like  me  to 
choose,  as  the  theme  of  my  address,  the 
subject  in  which  I  am  most  interested,  and 
to  which  my  life  has  been  devoted ;  and  that 
if  any  students  here  should  ever  determine 
to  become  actors,  they  could  not  be  much 
the  worse  for  the  information  and  counsel  I 
could  gather  for  them  from  a  tolerably 
extensive   experience.     This  subject  will,  I 


trust,  be  welcome  to  all  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  the  stage  as  an  institution 
which  appeals  to  the  sobei^minded  and  in- 
telligent; for  I  take  it  that  you  have  no 
Hngering  prejudice  against  the  theatre,  or  else 
I  should  not  be  here.  Nor  are  you  disposed, 
like  certain  good  people,  to  object  to  the 
theatre  simply  as  a  name.  These  sticklers 
for  principle  would  never  enter  a  playhouse 
for  worlds;  and  I  have  heard  that  in  a 
famous  city  of  Massachusetts,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  here,  there  are  persons  to  whom 
the  theatre  is  unknown,  but  who  have  no 
objection  to  see  a  play  in  a  building  which  is 
called  a  museum,  especially  if  the  vestibule 
leading  to  the  theatre  should  be  decorated 
with  sound  moral  principles  in  the  shape  of 
statues,  pictures,  and  stuffed  objects  in  glass 
cases. 

When  I  began  to  think  about  my  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  this  address,  I  was  rather 
staggered  by  its  vastness.  It  is  really  a 
matter  for  a  course  of  lectures;  but  as 
President  Eliot  has  not  proposed  that  I 
should  occupy  a  chair  of  dramatic  literature 
in  this  University,  and  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity are  limited,  I  can  only  undertake  to 
put  before  you,  in  the  simplest  way,  a  few 
leading  ideas  about  dramatic  art  which  may 
be  worthy  of  reflection.  And  in  doing  this 
I  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  appearing  in 
a  model  theatre,  before  a  model  audience, 
and  of  being  the  only  actor  in  my  own  play. 
Moreover,  I  am  stimulated  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Greek  drama,  for  I  know  that 
on  this  stage  you  have  enacted  a  Greek  play 
with  remarkable  success.  So,  after  all,  it  is 
not  a  body  of  mere  tyros  that  I  am  address- 
ing, but  actors  who  have  worn  the  sock  and 
buskin,  and   declaimed   the   speeches  which 
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delighted    audiences    two    thousand     years 

ago. 

Now,  this  address,  like  discourses  in  a  more 
solemn  place,  falls  naturally  into  divisions. 
I  propose  to  speak  first  of  the  Art  of  Acting ; 
secondly,  of  its  Requirements  and  Practice ; 
and  lastly,  of  its  Rewards.  And,  at  the 
outset,  let  me  say  that  I  want  you  to  judge 
the  stage  at  its  best.  I  do  not  intend  to 
suggest  that  only  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
are  tolerable  in  the  theatre  to  people  of 
taste  and  intelligence.  The  drama  has  many 
forms — tragedy,  comedy,  history — pastoral, 
pastoral-comical — and  all  are  good  when  their 
aim  is  honestly  artistic. 


n. 

THE   ART  OF   ACTING. 

Now  what  is  the  art  of  acting?  I  speak 
of  it  in  its  highest  sense,  as  the  ai-t  to  which 
Roscius,  Betterton,  and  Garrick  owed  their 
fame.  It  is  the  art  of  embodying  the  poet's 
creations,  of  giving  them  flesh  and  blood,  of 
making  the  figures  which  appeal  to  your 
mind's  eye  in  the  printed  drama  live  before 
you  on  the  stage.  "To  fathom  the  depths 
of  character,  to  trace  its  latent  motives,  to 
feel  its  finest  quiverings  of  emotion,  to  com- 
prehend the  thoughts  that  are  hidden  under 
words,  and  thus  possess  one*s  self  of  the 
actual  mind  of  the  individual  man" — such 
was  Macready's  definition  of  the  player's 
art ;  and  to  this  we  may  add  the  testimony 
of  Talma.  He*  describes  tragic  acting  as 
"the  union  of  grandeur  without  pomp  and 
nature  without  triviality."  It  demands,  he 
says,  the  endowment  of  high  sensibility  and 
intelligence. 

"  The  actor  who  possesses  this  double  gift 
adopts  a  course  of  study  peculiar  to  himself. 
In  the  first  place,  by  repeated  exercises,  he 
enters  deeply  into  the  emotions,  and  his 
speech  acquires  the  accent  proper  to  the 
situation  of  the  personage  he  has  to  represent. 
This  done,  he  goes  to  the  theatre  not  only  to 
give  theatiical  effect  to  his  studies,  but  also 
to  yield  himself  to  the  spontaneous  flashes 
of  his  sensibility  and  all  the  emotions  which 
it  involuntarily  produces  in  him.  What 
does  he  then  do  f  In  order  that  his  inspira- 
tions may  not  be  lost,  his  memory,  in  the 
silence  of  repose,  recalls  the  accent  of  his 
voice,  the  expression  of  his  features,  his 
action — in  a  word,  the  spontaneous  workings 


of  his  mind,  which  he  had  suffered  to  have 
free  course,  and,  in  effect,  everything  which 
in  the  moments  of  his  exaltation  contributed 
to  the  effect  he  had  produced.  His  intelli- 
gence then  passes  all  these  means  in  review, 
connecting  them  and  fixing  them  in  his 
memory  to  re-employ  them  at  pleasure  in 
succeeding  representations.  These  impres- 
sions ai*e  often  so  evanescent  that  on  retiring 
behind  the  scenes  he  must  repeat  to  himself 
what  he  had  been  playing  leather  than  what 
he  had  to  play.  By  this  kind  of  labour  the 
intelligence  accumulates  and  preserves  all 
the  creations  of  sensibility.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  (it 
requires  at  least  this  length  of  time)  a  person 
destined  to  display  fine  talent  may  at  length 
present  to  the  public  a  series  of  characters 
acted  almost  to  perfection." 

You  will  readily  understand  from  this  that 
to  the  actor  the  well-worn  maxim  that  art  is 
long  and  life  is  short  has  a  constant  signifi- 
cance. The  older  we  grow  the  more  acutely 
alive  we  are  to  the  difiBculties  of  our  craft. 
I  cannot  give  you  a  better  illustration  of 
this  fact  than  a  story  which  is  told  of  Mac- 
ready.  A  friend  of  mine,  once  a  dear  friend 
of  his,  was  with  him  when  he  played  Hamlet 
for  the  last  time.  The  curtain  had  fallen, 
and  the  great  actor  was  sadly  thinking  that 
the  part  he  loved  so  much  would  never  be 
his  again.  And  as  he  took  oft  his  velvet 
mantle  and  laid  it  aside,  he  muttered  almost 
unconsciously  the  words  of  Horatio,  "  GtocmI 
night,  sweet  Prince ; "  then  turning  to  his 
friend,  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  am  just  beginning 
to  realise  the  sweetness,  the  tenderness,  the 
gentleness  of  this  dear  Hamlet !  "  Believe 
me,  the  true  artist  never  lingers  fondly  upon 
what  he  has  done.  He  is  ever  thinking  of 
what  remains  undone :  ever  striving  toward 
an  ideal  it  may  never  be  his  fortune  to 
attain. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  to  read  the 
best  dramatic  poetry  is  more  educating  than 
to  see  it  acted.  I  do  not  think  this  theory 
is  very  widely  held,  for  it  is  in  conflict 
with  the  dramatic  instinct,  which  everybody 
possesses  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  You 
never  met  a  playwTpight  who  could  conceive 
himself  willing — even  if  endowed  with  the 
highest  literary  gifts — to  prefer  a  reading  to 
a  play-going  public.  He  thinks  his  work 
deserving  of  all  the  rewards  of  print  and 
publisher,  but  he  will  be  much  more  elated 
if  it  should  appeal  to  the  world  in  the  theatre 
as  a  skilful  representation  of  human  passions. 
In  one  of  her  letters  George  Eliot  says :  "In 
opposition  to  most  people  who  love  to  rttKl 
Shakespeare,  I  like  to  see  his  plays  acted 
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better  than  any  others ;  his  great  tragedies 
thrill  me,  let  them  be  acted  how  they  may." 
All  this  is  so  simple  and  intelligible,  that  it 
seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  argue  that  in 
proportion  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
reader  of  Shakespeare  imagines  the  attributes 
of  the  various  characters,  and  is  interested 
in  their  personality,  he  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
eager  to  see  their  tragedy  or  comedy  in 
action.  He  will  then  find  that  very  much 
which  he  could  not  imagine  with  any  definite- 
ness  presents  new  images  every  moment— 
the  eloquence  of  look  and  gesture,  the  inex- 
haustible significance  of  the  human  voice. 
There  are  people  (as  I  have  said  elsewhere) 
who  fancy  they  have  more  music  in  their 
souls  than  was  ever  translated  into  harmony 
by  Beethoven  or  Mozart.  There  are  others 
who  think  they  could  paint  pictures,  write 
poetry — in  short,  do  anything,  if  they  only 
made  the  effort.  To  them  what  is  accom- 
plished by  the  practised  actor  seems  easy  and 
simple.  But  as  it  needs  the  skill  of  the 
musician  to  draw  the  full  volume  of  eloquence 
from  the  written  score,  so  it  needs  the  skill 
of  the  dramatic  artist  to  develop  the  subtle 
harmonies  of  the  poetic  play.  In  fact,  to 
do  and  not  to  dream,  is  the  mainspring  of 
success  in  life.  The  actor's  art  is  to  act, 
and  the  true  acting  of  any  character  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  accomplishments.  I 
chaUenge  the  acute  student  to  ponder  over 
Hamlet's  renunciation  of  Ophelia — one  of 
the  most  complex  scenes  in  all  the  drama — 
and  say  that  he  has  learned  more  from  his 
meditations  than  he  could  be  taught  by 
players  whose  intelligence  is  equal  to  his 
own.  To  present  the  man  thinking  aloud  is 
the  most  difficult  achievement  of  our  art. 
Here  the  actor  who  has  no  real  grip  of  the 
character,  but  simply  recites  the  speeches 
with  a  certain  grace  and  intelligence,  will  be 
untrue.  The  more  intent  he  is  upon  the 
words,  and  the  less  on  the  ideas  that  dictated 
them,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  lay  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  mechanical  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  possible  to  express  to 
an  audience  all  the  involutions  of  thought, 
the  speculation,  doubt,  wavering,  which  reveal 
the  meditative  but  irresolute  mind.  As  the 
varying  shades  of  fancy  pass  and  repass  the 
mirror  of  the  face,  they  may  yield  more 
material  to  the  studious  playgoer  than  he  is 
likely  to  get  by  a  diligent  poring  over  the 
text.  In  short,  as  we  understand  the  people 
around  us  much  better  by  personal  inter- 
course than  by  all  the  revelations  of  written 
words,. for  words,  as  Tennyson  says,  "half 
reveal  and  half  conceal  the  soul  within,"  so 
the  drama  has,  on  the  whole,  infinitely  more 


suggestion  when  it  is  well  acted  than  when 
it  is  interpreted  by  the  unaided  judgment  of 
the  student.  It  has  been  said  that  acting  is 
an  unworthy  occupation  because  it  represents 
feigned  emotions,  but  this  censure  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  poet  or  novelist. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  claiming  for  the 
actor  sole  and  undivided  authority.  He 
should  himself  be  a  student,  and  it  is  his 
business  to  put  into  practice  the  best  ideas 
he  can  gather  from  the  general  current  of 
thought  with  regard  to  the  highest  dramatic 
literature.  But  it  is  he  who  gives  body  to 
those  ideas — fire,  force,  and  sensibility,  with- 
out which  they  would  remain  for  most  people 
mere  airy  abstractions. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  great  actors  trust 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  such  moments,  when  an  actor  at  a  white 
heat  illumines  some  passage  with  a  flash  of 
imagination  (and  this  mental  condition,  by 
the  way,  is  impossible  to  the  student  sitting 
in  his  arm-chair) ;  but  the  great  actor's 
surprises  are  generally  well  weighed,  studied, 
and  balanced.  We  know  that  Edmund  Kean 
constantly  practised  before  a  mirror  effects 
which  startled  his  audience  by  their  apparent 
spontaneity.  And  it  is  the  accumulation  of 
such  effects  which  enables  an  actor,  after 
many  years,  to  present  many  great  characters 
with  remarkable  completeness. 

I  do  not  want  to  overstate  the  case,  or  to 
appeal  to  anything  that  is  not  within  common 
experience,  so  I  can  confidently  ask  you 
whether  a  scene  in  some  gi'eat  play  has  not 
been  vividly  impressed  on  your  minds  by 
the  delivery  of  a  single  line,  or  even  of  one 
forcible  word.  Has  not  this  made  the  passage 
far  more  real  and  human  to  you  than  all  the 
thought  you  have  devoted  to  itf  An  ac- 
complished critic  has  said  that  Shakespeare 
himself  might  have  been  surprised  had  he 
heard  the  "Fool,  fool,  fool!"  of  Edmund 
Kean.  And  though  all  actors  are  not  Keans» 
they  have  in  varying  degree  this  power  of 
making  a  dramatic  character  step  out  of  the 
page,  and  come  nearer  to  our  hearts  and  our 
understandings. 

After  all,  the  best  and  most  convincing 
exposition  of  the  whole  art  of  acting  is  given 
by  Shakespeare  himself  :  "  To  hold,  as  'twere, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  show  virtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and 
pressure."  Thus  the  poet  recognised  the 
actor's  art  as  a  most  potent  ally  in  the 
representation  of  human  life.  He  believed 
that  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  was  one 
of  the  worthiest  functions  in  the  sphere  of 
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labour,  and  actorg  are  content  to  point  to 
his  definition  of  their  work  as  the  charter  of 
their  privileges. 


III. 


PRACTICE   OF   THE  ART. 


The  practice  of  the  art  of  acting  is  a 
subject  difficult  to  treat  with  the  necessary 
brevity.  Beginners  are  naturally  anxious  to 
know  what  course  they  should  pursue.  In 
common  with  other  actors,  I  receive  letters 
from  young  people,  many  of  whom  are  very 
earnest  in  their  ambition  to  adopt  the  dram- 
atic culting,  but  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
fact  that  success  does  not  depend  on  a  few 
lessons  in  declamation.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  had  a  habit  which  I  think  wovdd  be  useful 
to  all  young  students.  Before  going  to  see 
a'play  of  Shakespeare's  I  used  to  form,  in  a 
very  juvenile  way,  a  theory  as  to  the  working 
out  of  the  whole  drama,  so  as  to  correct  my 
conceptions  by  those  of  the  actors ;  and 
though  I  was,  as  a  rule,  absurdly  wrong, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  method  of 
independent  study  is  of  enormous  importance, 
not  only  to  youngsters,  but  also  to  students 
of  a  larger  growth.  Without  it  the  mind  ia 
apt  to  take  its  stamp  from  the  first  forcible 
impression  it  receives,  and  to  fall  into  a 
servile  dependence  upon  traditions,  which, 
robbed  of  the  spirit  that  created  them,  are 
apt  to  be  purely  mischievous.  What  was 
natural  to  the  creator  is  often  unnatural  and 
lifeless  in  the  imitator.  No  two  people 
form  the  same  conceptions  of  character,  and 
therefore  it  is  always  advantageous  to  see 
an  independent  and  courageous  exposition 
of  an  original  ideal.  There  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  kind  of  training  that  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  manners  and  customs ;  and 
the  teaching  which  pertains  to  simple  deport- 
ment on  the  stage  is  necessary  and  most 
useful ;  but  you  cannot  possibly  be  taught 
any  tradition  of  character,  for  that  has  no 
permanence.  Nothing  is  more  fleeting  than 
any  traditional  method  of  impersonation. 
You  may  learn  where  a  particular  personage 
used  to  stand  on  the  stage,  or  down  which 
trap  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  vanished  ; 
but  the  soul  of  interpretation  is  lost,  and  it 
is  this  soul  which  the  actor  has  to  re-create 
for  himself.  It  is  not  mere  attitude  or  tone 
that  has  to  be  studied  ;  you  must  be  moved 
by  the  impulse  of  being ;  you  must  imper- 
sonate and  not  recite. 


There  has  always  been  a  controversy  as  to 
the  province  of  naturalism  in  dramatic  art. 
In  England  it  has  been  too  much  the  custom, 
I  believe,  while  demanding  naturalism  in 
comedy,  to  expect  a  false  inflation  in  tragedy. 
Bat  there  is  no  reason  why  an  actor  should 
be  less  natural  in  tragic  than  in  lighter 
moods.  Passions  vary  in  expression  acoord- 
ing  to  moulds  of  character  and  manners,  but 
their  reality  should  not  be  lost  even  when 
they  are  expressed  in  the  heroic  forms  of  the 
drama.  A  very  simple  test  is  a  reference  to 
the  records  of  old  actors.  What  was  it  in 
their  performances  that  chiefly  impressed 
their  contemporaries)  Very  rarely  the 
measured  recitation  of  this  or  that  speech^ 
but  very  often  a  simple  exclamation  that 
deeply  moved  their  auditors,  because  it  was 
a  gleam  of  nature  in  the  midst  of  declam- 
ation. The  "  Prithee,  undo  this  button  I  " 
of  Garrick,  was  remembered  when  many 
stately  utterances  were  forgotten.  In  our 
day  the  contrast  between  artificial  declam- 
ation and  the  accents  of  nature  is  less 
marked,  because  its  delivery  is  more  uni- 
formly simple,  and  an  actor  who  lapses  from 
a  natural  into  a  false  tone  is  sure  to  find 
that  his  hold  upon  his  audience  is  proportion-' 
ately  weakened.  But  the  revolution  which 
Garrick  accomplished  may  be  imagined  from 
the  story  told  by  Boswell.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
discussing  plays  and  players  with  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  he  said :  '^  Garrick,  madam, 
was  no  declaimer ;  there  was  not  one  of  his 
own  scene-shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken 
'  To  be  or  not  to  be '  better  than  he  did ;  yet 
he  was  the  only  actor  I  ever  saw  whom  I 
could  call  a  master,  both  in  tragedy  and 
comedy  ;  though  I  liked  him  best  in  comedy. 
A  true  conception  of  character  and  natuial 
expression  of  it  were  his  distinguished 
exceUences." 

To  be  natural  on  the  stage  is  most  difficult, 
and  yet  a  grain  of  nature  is  worth  a  bushel  of 
artifice.  But  you  may  say — ^what  is  nature  f 
I  quoted  just  now  Shakespeare's  definition  of 
the  actor's  art.  After  the  exhortation  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  he  adds  the 
pregnant  warning :  "  This  overdone  or  come 
tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh, 
cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve,  the 
censure  of  which  one  must  in  your  allowance 
o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others."  Nature 
may  be  overdone  by  triviality  in  conditions 
that  demand  exaltation ;  for  instance,  Ham- 
let's first  address  to  the  Ghost  lifts  his  dis- 
position to  an  altitude  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
reaches  of  our  souls,  and  his  manner  of  speech 
should  be  adapted  to  this  sentiment.  But 
such  exaltation  of  utterance  is  wholly  out  of 
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place  in  the  purely  colloquial  scene  with  the 
Gravedigger.  When  Macbeth  says,  "  Gro,  bid 
thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready,  she 
strike  upon  the  bell/'  he  would  not  use  the 
tone  of : 


**  Pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
TThat  tears  shall  drown  the  wind." 


like  the  practised  orator,  the  actor  rises 
«nd  descends  with  his  sentiment,  and  Cannot 
•always  be  in  a  fine  frenzy.  This  variety  is 
especially  necessary  in  Shakespeare,  whose 
work  is  essentially  different  from  the  classic 
drama,  because  it  presents  every  mood  of 
mind  and  form  of  speech,  commonplace  or 
^exalted,  as  character  and  situation  dictate ; 
whereas  in  such  a  play  as  Addison's  Cato 
everybody  is  consistently  eloquent  about 
everything. 

There  are  many  causes  for  the  growth  of 
naturalism  in  dramatic  art,  and  amongst 
them  we  should  remember  the  improvement 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  stage.  For  instance, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  development  in 
stage-lighting.  In  old  pictures  you  will  observe 
the  actors  constantly  standing  in  a  line, 
because  the  oil-lamps  of  those  days  gave 
such  an  indifEerent  illumination  that  every- 
body tried  to  get  into  what  was  called  the 
focus — the  "blaze  of  publicity"  furnished 
1>y  the  "  float "  or  footlights.  The  importance 
•of  this  is  illustrated  by  an  amusing  story 
•of  Edmund  Kean,  who  one  night  played 
Othello  with  more  than  his  usual  intensity. 
An  admirer  who  met  him  in  the  street  next 
•day  was  loud  in  his  congratulations :  "  I 
Teally  thought  you  would  have  choked  lago, 
Mr.  Kean — ^you  seemed  so  tremendously  in 
«amest."  "  In  earnest !  "  said  the  tragedian, 
**  I  should  think  so !  Hang  the  fellow,  he 
was  trying  to  keep  me  out  of  the  focus." 

I  do  not  recommend  actors  to  allow  their 
feelings  to  carry  them  away  like  this  ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  warn  you  against  the  theory, 
•expounded  with  brilliant  ingenuity  by  Dide- 
rot, that  the  actor  never  feels.  When 
Macready  played  Virginius,  after  burying  his 
beloved  daughter,  he  confessed  that  his  real 
•experience  gave  a  new  force  to  his  acting  in 
the  most  pathetic  situations  of  the  play. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  delusion 
or  that  the  sensibility  of  the  man  was  a 
genuine  aid  to  the  actor  %  Bannister  said  of 
John  Kemble  that  he  was  never  pathetic 
because  he  had  no  children.  Talma  says  that 
when  deeply  moved  he  found  himself  making 


a  rapid  and  fugitive  observation  on  the 
alteration  of  his  voice,  and  on  a  certain 
spasmodic  vibration  it  contracted  in  tears. 
Has  not  the  actor  who  can  thus  make  his 
feelings  a  part  of  his  art  an  advantage  over 
the  actor  who  never  feels,  but  makes  his 
observations  solely  from  the  feelings  of 
othei*s  %  It  is  necessary  to  this  art  that  the 
mind  should  have,  as  it  were,  a  double  con- 
sciousness, in  which  all  the  emotions  proper 
to  the  occasion  may  have  full  sWing,  while 
the  actor  is  all  the  time  on  the  alert  for 
every  detail  of  his  method.  It  may  be  that 
his  playing  will  be  more  spirited  one  night 
than  another.  But  the  actor  who  combines 
the  electric  force  of  a  strong  personality  with 
a  mastery  of  the  resoui'ces  of  his  art,  must 
have  a  greater  power  over  his  audiences  than 
the  passionless  actor  who  gives  a  most  artis- 
tic simulation  of  the  emotions  he  never 
experiences. 

Now,  in  the  practice  of  acting,  a  most 
important  point  is  the  study  of  elocution; 
and  in  elocution  one  great  difficulty  is  the 
use  of  sufficient  force  to  be  generally  heard 
without  being  unnaturally  loud,  and  without 
acquiring  a  stilted  delivery.  The  advice  of 
the  old  actors  was  that  you  should  always 
pitch  your  voice  so  as  to  be  .heard  by  the 
back  row  of  the  gallery — no  easy  task  to 
accomplish  without  offending  the  ears  of  the 
front  row  of  the  orchestra.  And  I  should 
tell  you  that  this  exaggeration  applies  to 
everything  on  the  stage.  To  appear  to  be 
natmal,  you  must  in  reality  be  much  broader 
than  natural.  To  act  on  the  stage  as  one 
really  would  in  a  room  would  be  ineffective 
and  colourless.  I  never  knew  an  actor  who 
brought  the  art  of  elocution  to  greater 
perfection  than  the  late  Charles  Mathews, 
whose  utterance  on  the  stage  was  so  natural 
that  one  was  surprised  to  find  when  near 
him  that  he  was  really  speaking  in  a  very 
loud  key.  There  is  a  great  actor  in  your 
own  country  to  whose  ejocution  one  always 
listens  with  the  utmost  enjoyment — I  mean 
Edwin  Booth.  He  has  inherited  this  gift,  I 
believe,  from  his  famous  father,  of  whom  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  he  always  insisted  on 
a  thorough  use  of  the  "instruments" — by 
which  he  meant  the  teeth — in  the  formation 
of  words. 

An  imperfect  elocution  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  monotonous  uniformity  of  tone.  Some 
wholesome  advice  on  this  point  we  find  in  the 
Life  qf  Bettertan. 

"  This  stiff  uniformity  of  voice  is  not  only 
displeasing  to  the  ear,  but  disappoints  the 
effect  of  the  discourse  on  the  hearers ;  first, 
by   an  equal  way  of  speaking,  when  the 
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pronunnation  has  everywhere,  in  every  word 
and  every  syllable  the  same  xound,  it  must 
inevitably  render  all  parts  of  speech  equal, 
and  BO  put  them  on  a  very  unjust  level.  80 
that  the  power  of  the  reasoning  part,  the 
lustre  and  ornament  of  the  figures,  the  heart, 
warmth  and  vigour  of  the  pftssionat©  part 
being  expressed  all  in  the  same  tone,  is  flat 
and  insipid,  and  lost  in  a  supine,  or  at  lenst 
unmusical  pronunciation.  80  that,  in  short, 
that  which  ought  to  stiike  and  stir  up  the 
affections,  because  it  is  spoken  all  alike, 
without  any  distinction  or  variety,  moves 
them  not  at  all." 

Now,  on   the  question    of  pronunciation 
there  is  something  to  be  said,  which,  I  think, 


in  ordinary  teaching  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. Pronunciation  on  the  stage  should 
be  simple  and  unaffected,  but  not  always 
fashioned  rigidly  according  to  a  dictionary 
standard.  No  less  an  authority  than  Cicero 
points  out  that  pronunciation  must  vary 
widely  according  to  the  emotions  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  that  it  may  bo  broken  or  cut,  'iritb 
a  varying  or  direct  sound,  and  that  it  serves 
for  the  actor  the  purpose  of  colour  to  the 
painter,  from  which  to  draw  his  variations. 
Take  the  simplest  illustration — The  formal 
pronunciation  of  "  A-h  "  is  "  Ah,"  of  "  O-h  " 
is  "  Oh  ; "  but  you  cannot  stereotype  the 
expression  of  emotion  like  this.  These  er- 
clomalions  are  words  of  one  syllable,  but  tho 
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speaker  who  is  sounding  the  gamut  of  human 
feeling  will  not  be  restricted  in  his  pronunci- 
ation by  the  dictionary  rule.  It  is  said  of 
Edmund  Kean  that  he  never  spoke  such 
ejaculations,  but  always  sighed  or  groaned 
them.  Fancy  an  actor  saying,  "  My  Desde- 
mona !  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  *'  Words  are  intended 
to  express  feelings  and  ideas,  not  to  bind 
them  in  rigid  f ettei-s ;  the  accents  of  pleasure 
are  different  from  the  accents  of  pain,  and  if 
a  feeling  is  more  accurately  expressed,  as  in 
nature,  by  a  variation  of  sound  not  provided 
for  by  the  laws  of  pronunciation,  then  such 
imperfect  laws  must  be  disregarded  and 
nature  vindicated.  The  word  should  be  the 
echo  of  the  sense. 

The  force  of  an  actor  depends,  of  bourse, 
upon  his  physique  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  a  good  deal  of  attention  should  be 
given  to  bodily  training.  Everything  that 
develops  suppleness,  elasticity,  and  grace — 
that  most  subtle  charm — should  be  carefully 
cultivated,  and  in  this  regard  your  admirable 
gymnasium  is  worth  volumes  of  advice. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  train  the 
body  at  the  expense  of  the  mind,  and  the 
young  actor  with  striking  physical  advantages 
must  beware  of  regarding  this  fortunate  en- 
dowment as  his  entire  stock-in-trade.  That 
way  folly  lies,  and  the  result  may  be  too 
dearly  purchased  by  the  fame  of  a  photo- 
grapher's window.  It  is  clear  that  the 
physique  of  actors  must  vary ;  there  can  be 
no  military  standard  of  proportions  on  the 
stage.  Some  great  actors  have  had  to 
struggle  against  physical  disabilities  of  a 
serious  nature.  Betterton  had  an  unpre- 
possessing face ;  so  had  Le  Kain.  John 
Kemble  was  troubled  with  a  weak,  asthmatic 
voice,  and  yet  by  his  dignity,  and  the  force 
of  his  personality,  he  was  able  to  achieve 
the  greatest  effects.  In  some  cases  a  super- 
abundant physique  has  incapacitated  actors 
from  playing  many  parts.  The  combination 
in  one  frame  of  all  the  gifts  of  mind  and  all 
the  advantages  of  person  is  very  rare  on  the 
stage ;  but  talent  will  conquer  many  natural 
defects  when  it  is  sustained  by  energy  and 
perseverance. 

With  regard  to  gesture,  Shakespeare's 
advice  is  all-embi-acing.  Suit  the  aetion  to 
the  word,  the  word  to  the  action,  with  this 
special  observance  that  you  over-step  not  the 
modesty  of  nature.  And  here  comes  the 
consideration  of  a  very  material  part  of  the 
actor's  business — by-play.  This  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  true  art.  It  is  more  than 
anything  else  significant  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  actor  has  identified  himself  with 
the  character  he   represents.      Kecall    the 


scenes  between  lago  and  Othello,  and  con- 
sider how  the  whole  interest  of  the  situation 
depends  on  the  {=kill  with  which  the  gradual 
effect  of  the  poisonous  suspicion  instilled 
into  the  Moor's  mind  is  depicted  in  look 
and  tone,  slight  of  themselves,  but  all  con- 
tributing to  the  intensity  of  the  situation. 
One  of  the  gi'eatest  tests  of  an  actor  is  his 
capacity  for  listening.  By-play  must  be  un- 
obtrusive ;  the  student  should  remember  that 
the  -most  minute  expression  attracts  atten- 
tion:  that  nothing  is  lost,  that  by-play  is  as 
mischievous  when  it  is  injudicious  as  it  is 
effective  when  rightly  conceived,  and  that 
while  trifles  make  perfection,  perfection  is 
no  trifle.  This'  lesson  was  enjoined  on  me 
when  I  was  a  very  young  man  by  that 
remarkable  actress,  Charlotte  Cushman.  I 
remember  that  when  she  played  Meg  Merri- 
lies  I  was  cast  for  Henry  Bertram,  on  the 
principle,  seemingly,  that  an  axjtor  with  no 
singing  voice  is  admirably  fitted  for  a  sing- 
ing part.  It  was  my  duty  to  give  Meg 
Merrilies  a  piece  of  money,  and  I  did  it 
after  the  traditional  fashion  by  handing  her 
a  large  purse  full  of  coin  of  the  realm,  in 
the  shape  of  broken  crockery,  which  was 
generally  used  in  financial  transactions  on 
the  stage,  because  when  the  virtuous  maiden 
rejected  with  scoi-n  the  advances  of  the 
lordly  libertine,  and  threw  his  pernicious 
bribe  upon  the  ground,  the  clatter  of  the 
broken  crockery  suggested  fabulous  wealth. 
But  after  the  play.  Miss  Cushman,  in  the 
course  of  some  kindly  advice,  said  to  me : 
"  Instead  of  giving  me  that  purse,  don't  you 
think  it  would  have  been  much  more  natural 
if  you  had  taken  a  number  of  coins  from 
your  pocket,  and  given  me  the  smallest) 
That  is  the  way  one  gives  alms  to  a  beggar, 
and  it  would  have  added  greatly  to  the 
realism  of  the  scene."  I  have  never  for- 
gotten that  lesson,  for  simple  as  it  was,  it 
contained  many  elements  of  dramatic  truth. 
It  is  most  important  that  an  actor  should 
learn  that  he  is  a  figure  in  a  picture,  and 
that  the  least  exaggeration  destroys  the 
harmony  of  the  composition.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  should  work  towards 
a  common  end,  with  the  nicest  subordination 
of  their  individuality  to  the  general  purpose. 
Without  this  method  a  play  when  acted  is 
at  best  a  disjointed  and  incoherent  piece  of 
work,  instead  of  being  a  harmonious  whole 
like  the  fine  performance  of  an  orchestral 
symphony. 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  that  the  actor 
must  before  all  things  form  a  definite  con- 
ception of  what  he  wishes  to  convey.  It  is 
better  to  be  wrong  and  be  consistent,  than 
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to  be  right,  yet  hesitating  and  uncertain. 
This  is  why  great  actors  are  sometimes  very- 
bad  or  very  good.  They  will  do  the  wrong 
thing  with  a  courage  and  thoroughness  which 
makes  the  error  all  the  more  striking ;  al- 
though when  they  are  right  they  may  often 
be  superb.  It  is  necessary  that  the  actor 
should  learn  to  think  before  he  speaks;  a 
practice  which,  I  believe,  is  very  useful  off 
the  stage.  Let  him  remember,  first,  that 
every  sentence  expresses  a  new  thought,  and, 
therefore,  frequently  demands  a  change  of 
intonation ;  secondly,  that  the  thought  pre- 
cedes the  word.  Of  course,  there  are  pas- 
sages in  which  thought  and  language  are 
borne  along  by  the  streams  of  emotion  and 
completely  intermingled.  But  more  often  it 
will  be  found  that  the  most  natural,  the  most 
seemingly  accidental  effects  are  obtained 
when  the  working  of  the  mind  is  seen  before 
the  tongue  gives  it  words. 

You  will  see  that  the  limits  of  an  actor's 
studies  are  very  wide.  To  master  the  tech- 
nicalities of  his  craft,  to  familiarize  his  mind 
with  the  structure,  rhythm,  and  the  soul  of 
poetry,  to  be  constantly  cultivating  his  per^ 
ceptions  of  life  around  him  and  of  all  the 
arts — painting,  music,  sculpture — for  the 
actor  who  is  devoted  to  his  profession  is  sus- 
ceptible to  every  harmony  of  colour,  form, 
and  sound — to  do  all  this  is  to  labour  in  a 
very  large  field  of  industry.  But  all  your 
training,  bodily  and  mental,  is  subservient 
to  the  two  great  principles  in  tragedy  and 
comedy — passion  and  geniality.  Geniality 
in  comedy  is  one  of  the  rarest  gifts.  Think 
of  the  rich  unction  of  Falstaff,  the  mercurial 
fancy  of  Mercutio,  the  witty  vivacity  and 
manly  humour  of  Benedick — ^think  of  the 
qualities,  natural  and  acquired,  that  are 
needed  for  the  complete  portrayal  of  such 
characters^  and  you  will  understand  how 
difficult  it  is  for  a  comedian  to  rise  to  such  a 
sphere.  In  tragedy,  passion  or  intensity 
sweeps  all  before  it,  and  when  I  say  passion, 
I  mean  the  passion  of  pathos  as  well  as  wrath 
or  revenge.  These  are  the  supreme  elements 
of  the  actor's  art,  which  cannot  be  taught 
by  any  system,  however  just,  and  to  which 
all  education  is  but  tributary. 

Now,  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  necessity 
of  a  close  regard  for  nature  in  acting  applies 
with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  plays.  You  want,  above  all  things, 
to  have  a  truthful  picture  which  shall  appeal 
to  the  eye  without  distracting  the  imagina- 
tion from  the  purpose  of  the  drama.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  enterprise  is 
comparatively  new  to  the  stage.  Since 
Shakespeare's  time  there  has  been  a  steady 


progress  in  this  direction.  Even  in  the 
poet's  day  every  conceivable  property  was 
forced  into  requisition,  and  his  own  sense  of 
shortcomings  in  this  respect  is  shown  in 
Henry  V.  when  he  exclai9is  : 

"  Where  —0  for  pity  ! — we  shall  much  diagraoe 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils 
The  name  of  Agincourt." 

There  have  always  been  critics  who  re- 
garded care  and  elaboration  in  the  mounting 
of  plays  as  destructive  of  the  real  spirit  of 
the  actor's  art.  Betterton  had  to  meet  this 
reproach  when  he  introduced  scenery  in  lieu 
of  linsey-woolsey  curtains ;  but  he  replied, 
sensibly  enough,  that  his  scenery  was  better 
than  the  tapestry  with  hideous  figures  worked 
upon  it  which  had  so  long  distracted  the 
senses  of  play-goers.  He  might  have  asked 
his  critics  whether  they  wished  to  see 
Ophelia  played  by  a  boy  of  sixteen,  as  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  instead  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  gifted  woman.  Garrick  did  his  ut- 
most to  improve  the  mechanical  arts  of  the 
stage — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  paid  his 
scene-painter,  Louthenbourg,  500/.  a  year, 
a  pretty  considerable  sum  in  those  days — 
though  in  Garrick's  time  the  importance  of 
realism  in  costume  was  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated to  prevent  him  from  playing  Mac- 
beth in  a  bag-wig.  To-day  we  are  employing 
all  our  resources  to  heighten  the  picturesque 
effects  of  the  drama,  and  we  are  still  told, 
that  this  is  a  gross  error.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  nothing  is  more  objectionable 
than  certain  kinds  of  realism,  which  are  sim- 
ply vulgar ;  but  harmony  of  colour  and  grace 
of  outline  have  a  legitimate  sphere  in  the 
theatre,,  and  the  method  which  uses  them  as 
adjuncts  may  claim  to  be  *'  as  wholesome  as 
sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome 
than  fine."  For  the  abuse  of  scenic  decora- 
tion, the  overloading  of  the  stage  with  orna- 
ment, the  subordination  of  the  play  to  a 
pageant,  1  have  nothing  to  say.  That  is  all 
foreign  to  the  artistic  purpose  which  should 
dominate  dramatic  work.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  servility  to  archeology  on  the  stage  is 
an  unmixed  good.  Correctness  of  costume 
is  admirable  and  necessary  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  when  it  ceases  to  be  '^  as  whole- 
some as  sweet,"  it  should,  I  think,  be  sacri- 
ficed. You  perceive  that  the  nicest  discre- 
tion is  needed  in  the  use  of  the  materials 
which  are  nowadays  at  the  disposal  of  the 
manager.  Music,  painting,  architecture,  the 
endless  variations  of  costume,  have  all  to  be 
employed  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  artistic  whole,  in  which  no  element 
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shall  be  unduly  obtnisive.  We  are  open  to 
microscopic  criticism  at  every  point.  When 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  was  produced  at 
the  Lyceum,  I  received  a  letter  complaining 
of  the  gross  violation  of  accuracy  in  a  scene 
which  was  called  a  cedar-walk.  "  Cedars !  *' 
said  my  correspondent, — "  why,  cedars  were 
not  introduced  into  Messina  for  fifty  years 
after  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  story ! " 
Well,  this  was  a  tremendous  indictment, 
but  unfortunately  the  cedar-walk  had  been 
painted.  Absolute  realism  on  the  stage  is 
not  always  desirable,  any  more  than  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  Nature  can 
claim  to  rank  with  the  highest  art. 


IV 


THE  BEWABDS   OF   THE  ABT. 

To  what  position  in  the  world  of  intelli- 
gence does  the  actor's  art  entitle  him,  and 
what  is  his  contribution  to  the  general  sum 
of  instruction  %  We  are  often  told  that  the  art 
is  ephemeral :  that  it  creates  nothing,  that 
when  the  actor's  personality  is  withdrawn 
from  the  public  eye,  he  leaves  no  trace  be- 
hind. Granted  that  his  art  creates  nothing ; 
but  does  it  not  often  restore  1  It  is  true  that 
he  leaves  nothing  like  the  canvas  of  the 
painter  and  the  marble  of  the  sculptor,  but 
has  he  done  naught  to  increase  the  general 
stock  of  ideas  1  The  astronomer  and  naturalist 
create  nothing,  but  they  contribute  much  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  world.  I  am  taking 
the  highest  standard  of  my  art,  for  I  main- 
tain that  in  judging  any  (^ling  you  should 
consider  its  noblest  and  not  its  most  ignoble 
products.  All  the  work  that  is  done  on  the 
stage  cannot  stand  upon  the  same  level,  any 
more  than  all  the  work  that  is  done  in  litera- 
ture. You  do  not  demand  that  your  poets 
and  novelists  shall  all  be  of  the  same  calibre. 
An  immense  amount  of  good  writing  does  no 
more  than  increase  the  gaiety  of  mankind  \ 
but  when  Johnson  said  that  the  gaiety 
of  nations  was  eclipsed  by  the  death  of 
Garrick,  he  did  not  mean  that  a  mere  barren 
amusement  had  lost  one  of  its  professors. 
When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  said  he 
had  achieved  immortality  by  putting  his 
name  on  the  hem  of  her  garment,  he  meant 
something  more  than  a  pretty  compliment, 
for  her  name  can  never  die.  To  give  genuine 
and  wholesome  entertainment  is  a  very  large 


function  of  the  stage,  and  without  that  enter- 
tainment very  many  lives  would  lose  a 
stimulus  of  the  highest  value.  If  recreation 
of  every  legitimate  kind  is  invaluable  to  the 
worker,  especially  so  is  the  recreation  of  the 
drama,  which  brightens  his  faculties,  enlarges 
his  vision  of  the  picturesque,  and  by  taking 
him  for  a  time  out  of  this  work-Srday  world, 
braces  his  sensibilities  for  the  labours  of  life. 
The  art  which  does  this  may  surely  claim  to 
exercise  more  than  a  fleeting  influence  upon 
the  world's  intelligence.  But  in  its  highest 
developments  it  does  more  ;  it  acts  as  a  con- 
stant medium  for  the  diffusion  of  great  ideas, 
and  by  throwing  new  lights  upon  the  best 
dramatic  literature,  it  largely  helps  the 
growth  of  education.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  interpreters  of  Shakespeare  on 
the  stage  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  wide- 
spread appreciation  of  his  works.  Some  of 
the  most  thoughtful  students  of  the  poet 
have  recognised  their  indebtedness  to  actors, 
while  for  multitudes  the  stage  has  performed 
the  oflice  of  discovery.  Thousands  who  flock 
to-day  to  see  a  representation  of  Shakespeare, 
which  is  the  product  of  much  reverent  study 
of  the  poet,  are  not  content  to  regard 
it  as  a  mere  scenic  exhibition.  Without  it 
Shakespeare  might  have  been  for  many  of 
them  a  sealed  book ;  but  many  more  have 
been  impelled  by  the  vivid  r^ism  of  the 
stage  to  renew  studies  which  other  occupa- 
tions or  lack  of  leisure  have  arrested.  Am 
I  presumptuous,  then,  in  asserting  that  the 
stage  is  not  only  an  instrument  of  amuse- 
ment, but  a  very  active  agent  in  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  taste  %  Some  forms  of  stage 
work,  you  may  say,  are  not  particularly  ele- 
vating. True ;  and  there  are  countless  fic- 
tions coming  daily  from  the  hands  of  printer 
and  publisher  winch  nobody  is  the  better  for 
reading.  You  cannot  have  a  fixed  standard  of 
value  in  any  art ;  and  though  there  are  masses 
of  people  who  will  prefer  an  unintelligent 
exhibition  to  a  really  artistic  production,  that 
is  no  reason  for  decrying  the  theatre,  in 
which  all  the  arts  blend  with  the  knowledge 
of  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  all 
people,  and  scenes  of  all  climes,  to  afford  a 
varied  entertainment  to  the  most  exacting 
intellect.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  people 
who  are  constantly  anxious  to  define  the 
actor's  position,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not 
animated  by  a  desire  to  promote  his  interests. 
'*'Tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  and 
thus  ;  "  and  whatever  actors  deserve,  socially 
or  artistically,  they  are  sure  to  receive  as 
their  right.  I  found  the  other  day  in  a 
well-circulated  little  volume  a  suggestion  that 
the  actor  was  a  degraded  being  because  he 
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has  a  closely  shaven  face.  This  is,  indeed, 
humiliating,  and  I  wonder  how  it  strikes  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  However,  there  are 
actors  who  do  not  shave  closely,  and  though, 
alas  !  I  am  not  one  of  them,  I  wish  them 
joy  of  the  spiritual  grace  which  I  cannot 
claim. 

It  is  admittedly  unfortunate  for  the  stage 
that  it  has  a  certain  equivocal  element,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  some  judges,  is  sufficient  for 
its  condemnation.  The  art  is  open  to  all, 
and  it  has  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.  You 
may  open  your  newspaper,  and  see  a  para- 
graph headed,  "Assault  by  an  Actress." 
Some  poor  creature  is  dignified  by  that  title 
who  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  it.  Tou 
look  into  a  shop-window,  and  see  photographs 
of  certain  people  who  are  indiscriminately 
'  described  as  actors  and  actresses,  though 
their  business  has  no  pretence  to  be  art  of 
of  any  kind. 

I  was  told  in  Baltimore  of  a  man  in  that 
city  who  was  so  diverted  by  the  performance 
of  Tyrone  Power,  the  popular  Irish  comedian, 
that  he  laughed  uproariously  till  the  audience 
was  convulsed  with  merriment  at  the  spec- 
tacle. As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  called 
out,  "  Do  be  quiet,  Mr.  Showman ;  do  hold 
your  tongue,  or  I  shall  die  of  laughter!" 
This  idea  that  the  actor  is  a  showman  still 
lingers ;  but  no  one  with  any  real  appreciation 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  drama  applies 
this  vulgar  standard  to  a  great  body  of 
artists.  The  fierce  light  of  publicity  that 
beats  upon  us  makes  us  liable,  from  time  to 
time,  to  dissertations  upon  our  public  and 
private  lives,  our  manners,  our  morals,  and 
our  money.  Our  whims  and  caprices  are 
descanted  on  with  apparent  earnestness  of 
truth,  and  seeming  sincerity  of  conviction. 
There  is  always  some  lively  controversy  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  the  stage.  The 
battle  between  old  methods  and  new  in  art 
is  waged  everywhere.  If  an  actor  were  to 
take  to  heart  everything  that  is  written  and 
said  about  him,  his  life  would  be  an  intoler- 
able burden.  And  one  piece  of  advice  I 
should  give  to  young  actors  is  this :  Don't  be 
too  sensitive ;  receive  praise  or  censure  with 
modesty  and  patience.  Good,  honest  criticism 
is,  of  course,  most  advantageous  to  an  actor, 
but  he  should  save  himself  from  the  indis- 
criminate reading  of  a  multitude  of  comments, 
which  may  only  confuse  instead  of  stimu- 
lating. And  here  let  me  say  to  young  actors 
in  all  earnestness:  Beware  of  the  loungers 
of  our  calling,  the  camp-followers  who  hang 
on  the  skirts  of  the  army,  and  who  inveigle 
the  young  into  habits  that  degrade  their 
character  and  paralyse  their  ambition.     Let 


your  ambition  be  ever  precious  to  you,  and, 
next  to  your  good  name,  the  jewel  of  your 
souls.  I  care  nothing  for  the  actor  who  is 
not  always  anxious  to  rise  to  the  highest 
position  in  his  particular  walk;  but  this 
ideal  cannot  be  cherished  by  the  young  man 
who  is  induced  to  fritter  away  his  time  and 
his  mind  in  thoughtless  company. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  about 
the  stage,  one  fact  stands  out  clearly :  the 
dramatic  art  is  steadily  growing  in  credit 
with  the  educated  classes.  It  is  drawing  more 
recruits  from  those  classes.  The  enthusiasm 
for  our  calling  has  never  reached  a  higher 
pitch.  There  is  quite  an  extraordinaiy 
number  of  ladies  who  want  to  become 
actresses,  and  the  cardinal  difficulty  in  the 
way  is  not  the  social  deterioration  which 
some  people  think  they  would  incur,  bat 
simply  their  inability  to  act.  Men  of  educa- 
tion who  become  actors  do  not  find  that  their 
education  is  useless.  If  they  have  the 
necessary  aptitude,  the  inborn  instinct  for 
the  stage,  all  their  mental  ti^aining  will  be  of 
great  value  to  them.  It  is  true  that  there 
must  always  be  grades  in  the  theatre ;  that 
an  educated  man  who  is  an  indifferent  actor 
can  never  expect  to  reach  the  front  rank. 
If  he  do  no  more  than  figure  in  the  army  at 
Bosworth  Field,  or  look  imposing  in  a  door- 
way ;  if  he  never  play  any  but  the  smallest 
parts ;  if  in  these  respects  he  be  no  better 
than  men  who  could  not  pass  an  examination 
in  any  branch  of  knowledge — he  has  no  more 
reason  to  complain  than  the  highly  educated 
man  who  longs  to  write  poetry,  and  possesses 
every  qualification  save  the  poetic  faculty. 
There  are  people  who  seem  to  think  that 
only  irresistible  genius  justifies  any  one  in 
adopting  the  stage  as  a  vocation.  They 
make  it  an  argument  against  the  profession 
that  many  enter  it  from  a  low  sphere  of  life, 
without  any  particular  fitness  for  acting,  but 
simply  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  doing  the 
subordinate  and  mechanical  work  which  is 
necessary  in  every  theatre.  And  so  men 
and  women  of  refinement- espedaUy  women 
— are  warned  that  they  must  do  themselves 
injury  by  passing  through  the  rank  and  ^e 
during  their  term  of  probation  in  the  actor's 
craft.  Now,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  on 
the  stage  everybody  cannot  be  great,  any 
more  than  students  of  music  can  all  become 
great  musicians ;  but  very  many  wUl  do  sound 
artistic  work  which  is  of  enormous  value. 
As  for  any  question  of  conduct.  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  be  dogmatic ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  logical  that  whDe  genius  is 
its  own  law  in  the  pursuit  of  a  noble  art,  all 
inferior  merit  or  ambition  is  to  be  detened 
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from  the  same  path  by  appalling  pictures  of 
its  temptations. 

If  our  art  is  worth  anything  at  all,  it  is 
worth  the  honest,  conscientious  self-devotion 
of  men  and  women  who,  "while  they  may  not 
achieve  fame,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  workers  in  a  calling  which  does  credit 
to  many  degrees  of  talent.  We  do  not  claim 
to  be  any  better  than  our  fellows  in  other 
walks  of  life.  We  do  not  ask  the  jester  in 
journalism  whether  his  quips  and  epigrams 
are  always  dictated  by  the  loftiest  morality ; 
nor  do  we  insist  on  knowing  that  the  odour 
of  sanctity  surrounds  the  private  lives  of 
lawyers  and  military  men  before  we  send 
our  sons  into  law  and  the  army.  It  is 
impossible  to  point  out  any  vocation  which  is 
not  attended  by  temptations  that  prove  fatal 
to  many ;  but  you  have  simply  to  consider 
whether  a  profession  has  in  itself  any  title 
to  honour,  and  then — if  you  are  confident  of 
yoiup  capacity — to  enter  it  with  a  resolve  to 
do  all  that  energy  and  perseverance  can 
accomplish.  The  immortal  part  of  the  stage 
is  its  nobler  part.  Ignoble  accidents  and 
interludes  come  and  go,  but  this  lasts  on  for 
ever.  It  lives,  like  the  human  soul,  in  the 
body  of  humanity — associated  with  much 
that  is  inferior  and  hampered  by  many  hind- 
rances— but  it  never  sinks  into  nothingness, 
and  never  fails  to  find  new  and  noble  work 
in  creations  of  permanent  and  memorable 
excellence.  And  I  would  say,  as  a  last  word, 
to  the  young  men  in  this  assembly  who  may 
at  any  time  resolve  to  enter  the  dramatic 
profession,  that  they  ought  always  to  fix 
their  minds  upon  the  highest  examples  ;  that 
in  studying  acting  they  should   beware   of 


prejudiced  comparisons  between  this  method 
and  that,  but  learn  as  much  as  possible  from 
all ;  that  they  should  remember  that  art  is 
as  varied  as  nature,  and  as  little  suited  to 
the  shackles  of  a  school ;  and,  above  all,  that 
they  should  never  forget  that  excellence  in 
any  art  is  attained  only  by  arduous  labour, 
unswerving  purpose,  and  unfailing  discipline. 
This  discipline  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
of.  all  tests,  for  it  involves  the  subordination 
of  the  actor's  personality  in  every  work 
which  is  designed  to  be  a  complete  and  har- 
monious picture.  Dramatic  art  nowadays  is 
more  coherent,  systematic,  and  comprehensive 
than  it  has  sometimes  been.  And  to  the 
student  who  proposes  to  fill  the  place  in  this 
system  to  which  his  individuality  and  ex- 
perience entitles  him,  and  to  do  his  duty 
faithfully  and  well,  ever  striving  after 
greater  excellence,  and  never  yielding  to  the 
indolence  that  is  often  bom  of  popularity — 
to  him  I  say,  with  every  confidence,  that  he 
will  choose  a  career  in  which,  if  it  does  not 
lead  him  to  fame,  he  will  be  sustained  by 
the  honourable  exercise  of  some  of  the  best 
faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

And  now  I  can  only  thank  you  for  the 
patience  with  which  you  have  listened  while, 
in  a  slight  and  imperfect  way,  I  have  dwelt 
with  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
actor's  responsibilities.  I  have  been  an 
actor  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  what  I 
have  told  you  is  the  fruit  of  my  experience, 
and  of  an  earnest  and  conscientious  belief 
that  the  calling  to  which  I  am  proud  to 
belong  is  worthy  of  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  all  intelligent  people. 

Henbt  Ibving. 


afternoon  in  the 
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5i:^»j_  • — "  ty  its  greuu-Uiiikeii  reach, 
^nflii^  ■  ™  contrast  to  the  bare  subur- 
ban aspect  of  the  banks  below, 
or  to  xhe  grimy  river-front  of  dingy  Brent- 
ford above.  There  was  our  little  boat  sitting 
lightly  on  the  rippling  water.  The  wavelets 
danced  about  her  and  threw  themselves 
against  her  sides  as  if  inviting  her  to  come 
and  frolic  with  them  and  float  away  in  their 
midst. 

We  hastened  to  give  them  their  desire, 
and  should  soon  have  been  afloat,  but  ere 
we  were  fairly  embarked  an  ominous  event 
CKCurred,  evidently  foreshadowing  all  the 
vicissitudes  we  were  afterwards  to  encounter. 
For  we  had  scarcely  got  our  stores  stowed 
and  all  the  gear  on  board,  when  we  dis- 
covered to  our  consternation  that  there  was 
an  alarming  quantity  of  water  washing 
about  in  the  bottom  t^  the  boat,  and  which 
appeared  to  increase  rapidly. 


"Why,  she's  foundering,"  we  cried,  and 
doubtlesfi,  had  we  been  le^s  imbued  witli  the 
matter-of-fact  spirit  of  this  hard-headed  age, 
we  should  have  desisted  from  our  under- 
taking forthwith.  But  not  to  be  daunted  we 
hurried  to  rescue  at  least  the  freight  we  bad 
loaded  her  with,  and  when  wo  had  emptied 
the  boat  we  hauled  her  up  out  of  the  water, 
cleared  her  out  entirely,  and  poured  the  water 
out  of  her.  Then  we  tloated  her  again 
and  found  the  leak  in  one  of  the  lower 
sti'akes  which  had  opened  in  the  hot,  dry 
weather,  while  the  little  bark  had  been 
"  lying  up."  But  we  plugged  it  with  cotton 
twist  and  soon  made  her  sound  again,  and 
embarkiup  safelv  this  time,  we  got  under 
%va_v  uiil,  Miiiiri,-iit  i.-!i,',  if  lu.t  ".inii-J  the 
cheers  of  tiie  a^>seiublud  multitude. 

And  thus  we  began  our  eventful  Pilgrim- 
age of  the  Ancient  Biver,  of  all  record  of 
which  singular  peregrination  it  were  pity  the 
chronicles  should  be  absolutely  deprived ; 
whence  the  veracious  relation  now  following  ; 
and  some  Furchas  of  the  future,  when  he 
marshals  "  His  Filgrimes "  will  bless  the 
writer  for  his  pains.  As  for  the  Pilgrims 
themselves,  being  only  four  ordinary  Chris- 
tians in  flannel  trousers,  the  reader  need  not 
be  detained  by  a  detailed  description  of  their 
personalities. 

We  pulled  out  into  the  broad-flowing 
stream  and  glided  away  from  the  little  row 
of  red-roofed  houses,  with  its  little  mall  and 
quay,  and  the  lazy  ruddy-sailed  bargee 
moored  side  by  side,  and  passing  under  the 
picturesque  old  stone  Inidge  moved  up  the 
long  reach  by  Kew  Qordens  with  their  tall 
forest-trees,  past  Syon  House,  looking  cold 
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and  damp  in  the  midst  of  its  low  meadows, 
past  Isleworth,  the  typical  riverside  village, 
with  its  wharf  and  ferry  and  church  and  inn, 
till  we  open  the  fine  straight  reach  that 
leads  up  to  Richmond.  There  the  water 
presents  its  usual  animated  appearance — the 
river  alive  with  boats,  punts,  launches,  and 
small  craft  of  aU  kinds.  This  makes  an 
attractive  foreground  for  the  green  slope 
with  the  houses  embowered  among  the  trees, 
and  admiring  the  pretty  scene  we  creep  up 
under  the  Middlesex  shore  to  avoid  the  long 
sweep  of  the  curve  below  the  hill.  But  the 
river  is  low,  and  ahead  towards  Twickenham 
it  becomes  very  shallow  in  parts.  Of  course 
we  know  the  river — every  inch  of  it,  and 
have  no  notion  of  running  aground.  But  we 
do  bump  once  or  twice,  notwithstanding — 
though  of  course  through  no  fault  of  ours. 

And  so  we  work  past  the  celebrated  Eel 
Pie  Island,  and  as  evening  is  coming  on  we 
prepare  for  our  first  meal  by  getting  out  our 
cooking  gear  and  lighting  the  spirit-lamp  to 
boil  the  tea-kettle  in  the  stem  of  the  boat. 
The  lamp  shows  strong  explosive  tendencies 
and  the  water  is  stubborn,  but  oiu:  impatience 
is  quieted  at  last.  The  water  boils,  we  run 
the  boat  into  a  creek  alongside  a  pretty  piece 
of  meadow  above  Twitnam  (as  we  call  it  out 
of  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  poet  who 
dwelt  there),  hand  the  things  ashore,  and 
proceed  to  enjoy  luxuriously  oiu*  first  meal 
afloat.  We  enjoy  it  accordingly,  and  as  it 
is  a  serene  evening  we  are  loth  to  leave,  lying 
idly  on  the  grass  gazing  at  the  changing 
tints  of  the  sky  and  watching  the  swallows 
dashing  overhead,  till  at  length  the  swallows 
are  all  gone,  and  the  bats  are  flitting  in  their 
place,  and  the  f  uU  moon  is  rising  large  across 
the  river. 

But  we  have  purchases  of  stores  to  make, 
and  our  market  is  some  distance  ahead,  so 
we  cast  off,  and  passing  Teddington  Lock  in 
the  deepening  twilight,  glide  along  the  placid 
stream  by  the  islands  and  the  villa  gardens, 
upwards,  in  the  silent  night,  till  we  shoot 
under  Kingston  Bridge,  and  then  two  of  us 
land  to  obtain  the  necessaries. 

Kingston  is  a  quaint  old  town  and  histori- 
cally interesting,  one  of  the  first  of  the  old 
towns  you  come  to  on  the  riverside  that  still 
show  antique  survivals  of  old  domestic  archi- 
tecture— crazy,  leaning,  timbered  houses,  low 
fronted  and  overhanging,  with  diminutive 
doors  and  windows,  and  great  gables  towards 
the  street.  The  town  is  very  busy,  too,  on 
this  Saturday  night,  and  all  the  population 
seems  out  of  doors.  But  its  tortuous  streets 
are  puzzling  to  a  stranger,  so  that  when  we 
had  made  oiu*  purchases  of  potatoes,  bread 


and  oil  and  so  forth,  and  thought  we  were 
walking  back  to  regain  our  boat  we  would 
find  ourselves  continually  coming  upon  the 
old  square-towered  church,  or  else  the  his- 
torical stone  which  was  used  as  a  coronation 
seat  for  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 
This  is  an  interesting  stone,  and  attractive 
for  strangers,  judging  from  the  diflSiculty  we 
experienced  in  getting  away  from  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  coronation  of  the 
kings,  for  there  is  the  stone  to  this  day,  and 
there  are  their  names  inscribed  in  antique 
letters  round  its  base.  And  if  this  is  not 
the  identical  stone  at  all  events  it  might  be, 
for  it  looks  old  enough,  and  moreover  the 
top  is  worn  quite  smooth  and  hollow. 

At  leu  firth,  having  escaped  from  the  his- 
toric boulder,  we  regain  the  boat,  and  the 
church  clock  strikes  ten  as  we  pull  away 
once  more  to  find  our  first  camping  place. 
The  moon  is  so  brilliant  that  the  green  of 
the  banks  and  trees  is  quite  appreciable,  and 
it  is  delightful  creeping  quietly  up  under  the 
bank  by  Hampton  Court  Park  and  so  through 
the  bridge,  until  we  hear  the  roaring  of 
Molesey  weir  and  feel  the  rushing  of  the 
stream. 

The  bright  gaslights  at  the  hotel  above 
the  lock  look  garish  after  the  soft  moonlight, 
and  leaving  them  astern  we  pass  Hampton 
and  stem  the  island-studded  stream  till  we 
reach  Sunbury,  where  the  lock  island  is  quite 
a  camp,  so  numerous  are  the  tents  of  the 
boating  parties.  Snug  and  inviting  they 
look,  some  especially,  cosily  furnished,  with 
lamps  hanging,  and  rugs  spread,  and  bright 
fires  burning  alongside,  and  we  feel  all  the 
more  inclined  for  halting  ourselves. 

The  night  is  perfectly  calm  and  the  still- 
ness is  impressive.  Speech  sounds  discor- 
dant, so  we  travel  on  in  silence,  looking  out 
for  a  suitable  camping  place.  Presently  we 
come  to  a  likely  spot  under  the  Middlesex 
bank  which  is  here  the  more  sheltered, 
the  'Surrey  side  being  bare  and  open,  a 
roadway  running  by  the  riverside  the  whole 
way  from  Molesey  to  Waltbn-on-Thames. 

Having  made  the  boat  fast  we  proceed  to 
put  up  our  shelter — a  canvas  awning 
stretched  over  the  boat,  arching  her  in  com- 
pletely from  stem  to  stern,  and  converting 
her  into  a  little  canvas-roofed  hut.  It  is 
midnight  by  the  time  we  have  got  every- 
thing in  sleeping  order,  and  when  we  lift  the 
edge  of  the  canvas  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  night,  a  white  mist  is  thickening  over 
the  water,  obscuring  the  moon,  and  making 
us  feel  by  contrast  all  the  more  comfortablo 
inside  our  floating  apartment,  with  the  hang- 
ing lamp  burning  brightly  in  its  midst. 


Fnm  a  Drawint  by  Li 


These  nights  passed  thus  ia  the  open 
are  by  no  means  necessarily  uncomfortable. 
Inside  boat  or  tent  all  is  snug  and  cosy,  and 
one  very  soon  learns  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable and  to  keep  warm.  A  tent  is  of 
course  more  roomy  than  a  boat,  but  as  a 
rule  is  less  wtirm  and  damper.  But  in 
either,  wrapped  round  with  coats  and  rugs, 
and  tired  out  by  a  long  day's  work  in  the 
open  air,  sleep  seldom  needs  much  wooing, 
though  a  feather  bed  certainly  hiis  the  advan- 
tage of  your  couch  in  the  matter  of  softness 
and  warmth. 


So  after  the  pipes  are  all  out  and  the 
songs  all  sung,  some  one  takes  a  last  look 
out,  and  pass<;s  the  state  of  the  ujght  before 
all  turn  in  for  good. 

But  if  it  is  bright  moonlight  it  is  so 
glorious  that  all  must  turn  out  to  enjoy  the 
loveliness.  For  these  moonlit  summer  nights 
upon  the  river  are  ethereally  lovely.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  all  tlie  soft  land- 
scape flooded  with  the  pale  tender  light,  and 
the  broad,  dark-flowing  river  paved  with  a 
trembling  path  of  liquid  silver,  while  all  the 
banks  beside  the  boat  are  masses  of  deepest 
u  u 
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shade  or  brightest  moonlight  that  fades 
gradually  away  into  the  sombre,  forest-like 
depths  of  the  thick  trees  that  bound  the 
scene.  Overhead  the  radiant  moon  herself 
rides  high  among  the  light  clouds,  and  the 
combined  loveliness  of  sky  and  land  and 
water  makes  a  picture  one  can  only  call 
divinely  beautiful.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  is  barbarous  to  shut  his  eyes  on  such  a 
scene  and  go  to.  sleep.  We  were  all  of  that 
mind.  Then  with  a  sigh  we  would  turn  in, 
and  wrangle  who  should  blow  out  the  light. 

At  length  the  last  "  good- nights  "  are  ex- 
changed, and  then  follows  a  break  in  con- 
sciousness for  four  or  five  hours.  Towards 
dawn  you  grow  restless,  and  lie  half  awake 
listening  to  the  few  sounds  that  break  the  pro- 
found stillness.  Within  the  boat  these  are  only 
the  peaceful  long-drawn  snores  of  your  still- 
sleeping  companions.  From  mthout  there 
comes  the  faint  hum  of  the  distant  weir,  and 
if  it  is  late  summer  or  autumn  there  is  very 
likely  a  pattering  of  heavy  dew  drops  falling 
from  the  trees  about  you  into  the  water  or 
upon  the  canvas  of  the  boat,  and  if  you  lift 
the  edge  of  the  canvas  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
prospect  you  see  nothing  for  the  impene- 
trable white  mist.  But  if  it  is  early  summer, 
though  it  be  still  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
dark  night,  very  soon  you  hear  a  cuckoo 
calling,  then  the  skylark's  trill,  the  fluting 
of  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush's  whistle, 
and  well  before  the  darkness  has  begun  to 
lessen  the  whole  air  is  reverberating  and 
ringing  and  trembling  with  the  songs  of  a 
thousand  throats. 

You  lie  still  listening  to  the  weird  effect, 
impatient  for  daylight  and  trying  not  to 
shiver  in  the  chill  that  precedes  the  dawn, 
conjecturing  what  the  time  may  be  and  ex- 
changing a  word  with  such  of  your  comrades 
as  may  have  awakened.  Any  more  sleep  is 
soon  out  of  the  question.  It  is  already 
lightening  and  the  sun  is  getting  up.  Un- 
able to  lie  any  longer,  you  get  up  too.  You 
pull  back  the  canvas  and  step  ashore,  which 
makes  a  splash,  the  boat  rocks  violently,  and 
the  sleepers  dream  they  are  going  over  a 
weii*  and  think  they  hear  it  roaring.  So  they 
wake  with  a  start,  and  a  new  day  has  begun 
for  all. 

That  chilly  morning  by  Walton  we  warmed 
ourselves  as  best  we  could  by  stowing  the 
canvas,  cleaning  out  the  boat,  and  getting 
things  in  order  for  the  day.  This  takes  an 
hour  or  two,  and  as  the  sun  begins  to  climb  the 
heavens  a  light  breeze  stirs,  the  mist  clears 
off,  and  the  river  sparkles  bright  beneath 
the  morning  sky.  We  are  all  alert  now, 
and  put  the  kettle  on  to  boil  for  breakfast 


while  we  have  a  refreshing  swim.  There  are 
others  bathing  down  the  reach,  and  an  occa- 
sional boat  passes  tempted,  like  ourselves, 
by  the  exhilarating  freshness  of  the  morn  to 
be  thus  eai'ly  astir. 

Two  of  us  paddle  across  to  Walton  village 
in  quest  of  milk  for  breakfast,  and  ramble 
through  the  quiet  place,  where  all  seems  still 
sleeping  in  the  soft  air  of  the  early  morning. 
We  come  suddenly  upon  the  ancient  pile  of 
the  village  church,  with  its  massive  old  ivied 
tower  keeping  faithful  watch  and  ward, 
one  would  say,  over  the  slumbering  houses 
around,  and  seeming  as  if  the  only  thing 
awake,  for  the  measured  beating  of  its  great 
clock  is  audible  as  its  long  finger  paces 
steadily  toward  the  hour,  and  presently  the 
chime  rings  out  into  the  stillness.  One 
loiters  affectionately  about  such  a  time- 
honoured  place.  The  sweet  peacefnlness  of 
the  infant  day,  like  that  of  the  evening 
twilight,  inclines  one  more  readily  to  feel  the 
calming  influence  of  the  hallowed  spot,  and 
he  lingers  reverently  by  its  crumbling  walls 
and  beneath  its  heavy  door,  peering  through 
the  windows  into  the  dim  interior  where  the 
generations  of  the  village  have  worshipped, 
and  tracing  the  mouldering  records  where 
they  sleep  around. 

What  a  magnetic  charm  there  is  about 
these  ancient  churches  !  Though  seldom  or 
never  ugly  they  are  not  always  well-propor- 
tioned and  shapely,  but  whether  tall  and 
handsome  or  squat  and  misshapen,  the  charm 
of  their  age,  surroundings,  and  associations 
is  irresistible,  and  the  magic  hand  of  time 
gives  a  tender  beauty  to  the  least  attractive 
of  them,  softening  all  rigid  lines  and  mellow- 
ing everything  harsh  and  discordant.  One 
thinks  of  the  vulgar,  pretentious  churches 
and  unsightly  chapels  too  common  in  our 
large  towns,  and  wonders  if  they  too  wDl 
one  day  grow  fascinating  like  these.  But 
there  seem  two  points  of  difference :  these 
old  churches  seem  never  to  have  been  vulgar, 
and  our  modern  churches  are  built  not  ad 
niajorem  gloHam  Dei,  but  by  contract,  and 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure. 

We  regain  the  river  and,  hungry  as  hun- 
ters, the  aroma  of  breakfast  coffee  is  inesisti- 
ble  and  the  keenness  of  our  appetites  makes 
amends  for  the  roughness  of  the  meal.  Then 
we  get  once  more  under  way  while  the  river 
is  still  quiet  and  boats  are  few.  A  few  en- 
thusiastic anglers  have  already  settled  down 
to  their  contemplative  recreation,  and  we 
pass  them  sitting  thickly  wrapped,  the  pic- 
tures of  patience,  in  their  punts  moored 
athwart  the  stream.  We  pvJl  by  the  short 
river  front  of  the  historic  village,  pass  under 
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the  long  bridge  that  stretches  across  to 
Halliford,  creeping  up  under  the  verdant 
banks  from  point  to  point  of  the  sharp  and 
frequent  bends  towards  Shepperton. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  celebrated  ford, 
perhaps  commemorated  in  the  name  of  Halli- 
ford,  in  this  part  of  the  river.  Between  that 
village  and  Walton,  are,  or  were,  the  Coway 
or  Causewav  Stakes,  which  some  would  have 
us  believe  are  the  identical  stakes  planted 
in  the  river-bed  by  Cassivelaunus  to  hinder 
the  passage  of  Ceesar's  legionaries,  for  this  is 
one  of  the  spots  which  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  ford  by  which  Julius  crossed  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  British  king.  Very  likely 
there  was  an  important  ford  here,  though 
the  exact  position  of  the  passage  be  not 
easily  fixed,  now  that  the  river  is  canalised. 
Haliiford  is  the  lowest  place  properly  on  the 
river  named  after  a  ford,  and  the  name  of 
Walton  presumably  indicates  a  town  of  some 
strategic  importance.  On  St.  George's  Hill, 
to  the  southward,  there  are  extensive  remains 
of  intrenchments.  All  this  seems  to  indicate 
an  important  line  of  communication  which 
Caesar  may  have  made  use  of,  as  the  Vener- 
able Bede  asserts.  Others  have  claimed  the 
honour  for  different  places,  some  choosing 
Kingston  and  some  Kew.  But  as  Napoleon 
III.  says  in  his  History  of  Julius  Ccesar^  Kew 
would  hardly  have  been  chosen,  as  it  is  within 
tidal  influence.  Teddington  was  doubtless  al)out 
the  limit  of  the  tidal  flow,  though  when  the 
Emperor  thinks  this  is  proved  by  its  name 
{dont  le  noni  vieiit  de  Tide- end- town)  he  is 
not  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  imperial 
etymology. 

One  cannot  help  regretting  that  his  British 
expeditions  did  not  seem  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  "  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world  " 
to  merit  an  ampler  record  of  his  operations, 
and  the  country  on  his  line  of  march.  As  it 
is,  the  question  where  it  was  that  Caesar 
crossed  the  Tamesis  must  always  remain 
matter  of  conjecture.  When  Napoleon  III. 
was  preparing  his  work  he  sent  over  two 
officers  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  fords  on 
the  lower  Thames.  "  The  watermen,"  says  the 
Emperor,  "  all  assured  them  that  there  were 
eight  or  nine  fordable  places  between  Shep- 
perton and  liOndon,  that  at  Sunbury  [a  mile 
or  two  lower  down]  being  the  most  favour- 
able." But  in  CiBsar's  time,  according  to  his 
own  account,  the  river  was  only  passable  for 
his  infantry  in  one  place,  and  that  with  diffi- 
culty, so  that  when  the  legionaries  waded 
through  only  their  heads  were  above  water. 
The  fact  is  the  condition  of  the  Thames 
has  altered  vastly  since  the  legions  pene- 
trated through  the  woods  and  marshes  to  its 


forest-clad  sides,  and  now  ferries  and  bridges 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  fords,  and 
their  position  has  been  further  masked  by  the 
canalising  of  the  river. 

Between  Walton  and  Chertsey  the  rivei 
winds  remarkably  between  its  flat  green 
banks,  which  offer  little  shelter  from  the 
already  hot  sun.  The  stream  runs  swiftly 
round  the  curves,  and,  creeping  up  to  Shep- 
perton Lock,  we  are  glad  to  get  into  the  still 
water  above,  where  our  progress  is  easier. 
The  riverside  is  gloriously  fresh  and  verdant, 
and  as  we  skirt  Chertsey  Mead  the  air  is 
fragrant  with  the  sweet  scent  of  the  new 
hay.  Past  the  sleepy  httle  village  of  Lale- 
ham,  with  its  ancient  church  and  its 
memoi-ies  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  the  remarkable 
loop  of  Penton  Hook,  and  we  approach  the 
villas  near  Staines,  presently  coming  abreast 
of  the  town  itself,  which  has  a  prosperous 
air  with  its  new  town-hall  and  handsome 
stone  bridge.  We  see  the  London  stone  on 
the  Middlesex  bank,  which  formerly  marked 
the  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  over 
the  river,  and  hasten  over  the  uninteresting 
stretch  that  leads  up  to  Bell  Weir  lock. 

Above  this  we  come  upon  historic  ground. 
We  are  approaching  Windsor,  and  between 
us  and  it  lies  the  famous  Runneymede.  And 
here  the  river  is  fittingly  beautiful.  On  one 
side  bordered  by  the  broad  stretch  of  green- 
sward beyond  which  rises  the  rough  slope 
of  Cooper's  Hill,  and  on  the  opposite,  Buck- 
inghamshire side,  clothed  with  thick  trees  to 
the  water's  edge.  We  linger  long  here  under 
the  grateful  shade  of  a  huge  umbrageous 
horse-chestnut,  getting  our  midday  meal,  and 
then  lying  drowsily  enjoying  the  coolness, 
and  lulled  by  the  whispering  of  the  breeze 
among  the  leaves  and  sedges,  while  we 
dreamily  re-people  the  classic  ground  with 
the  pageant  it  saw  that  midsummer  morning 
six  centuries  ago. 

There  is  a  camp  of  Eoyal  Engineers  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  mead.  The  men  are 
scattered  about  by  the  watenside,  and  among 
the  white  tents,  pontoons  are  fixed  by  the 
bank,  and  horses  and  carriages  are  ranged 
alongside.  It  needs  no  great  stretch  of 
fancy  to  transform  all  this  into  the  barons' 
encampment,  with  its  stir  and  bustle, 
banners  flying,  restless  war-steeds,  and  the 
throng  of  armoured  men — prelates,  knights, 
esquires,  and  foot  soldiers,  and  to  fancy 
we  hear  horses  neighing,  the  clanking  of 
steel,  men  shouting,  and  the  trumpeting  of 
heralds. 

In  the  stream,  by  the  Buckinghamshire 
bank,  are  two  small  islands,  the  lower  of 
which  is  called  Magna  Charta  Island.     On  it 
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11  a   blint    ijioii  "■ 

which,  sa^s  the  tradi- 
tion, the  death  warrant  of  deBpotisiu  in  our 
island   was   signed.      This   would    acLord 
wiUi  the  account  which  makes  the  kinf;  to 

e  down  to  the  north  side  of  the  rnei 
and  to  have  met  the  barons'  delegates  on  the 
island  between  the  two  campH,  though  this 
version  would  seem  to  be  conti'adicted  by  thn 
document  it^lf,  which  is  dated  from  the  meadow 
■ — "  in  jprato  quod  vacatur  Runimed  inter  Wind 
hihoram  et  Stanes." 

The  meadow  lieB  on  the  track  of  the  old  road 
from  Windsor  to  the  metropolis,  through  Staineu, 
where  it  runs  along  the  riverside  from  Old      the  fat  knight 
Windsor  to   Staines   Bridge.      The   Castle, 
vrith  the  newer  town,  lies  a  couple  of  miles 
north-west    of    Old   Windsor,    whither    the 
road  runs  across  the  Park  and  through  Frog- 
more,  striking  the  river  at  the  old  "  Bells  of 
Ouseley"  tavern. 

And  now  the  first  glimpse  of  the  royal 


pitched  "  hissing  hot " 
by  the  serving  men. 

Now  the  Castle  is  seen  giandly  across  the 
meadows  till  you  open  the  reach  leading  to 
Windsor  proper.  The  water-way  up  to  the 
lock  is  rather  sunken  and  very  narrow,  and 
so  little  is  seen  on  either  side.  But  as  the 
lock  gates  are  approached  the  beautiful  old 


Castle  is  caught.     Just  above  Old  Windsor      Chapel   of   Eton  and  the  College  buildings 
sharp  elliow-bend,  and     appear  in  front,  and,  as  it  were,  quit«  c 


the  peninsula  so  formed  has  been  pierced  by  a 

long  cut  in  which  is  Old  Windsor  lock.    Bising 

through  the  lock  on  to  the  higher  level  the 

grey  towers  are  seen  for  a  short  time  showing 

misty  down  the  long  vista  of  willows,  and 

above  the  bank  l)eyond.     Presently  the  first 

of  the  pretty  royal  bridges  is  passed  and  the      wards,  the  hank 

Home  Park  is  skirted,  over  against  which      you   emerge 

runs  the  pictui-e.sque  river  front  of  Datchet      " 

village.      One's  thoughts  recur  to   Falstaff 

and  the  Merry  Wives.     Here  was  the  mead 

where  the  whitsters  worked,  and  one  looks 

unconsciously  for  the  muddy  ditch  into  which 


hanging  the  river,  and  when  you  are  raised 
up  to  the  higher  level  a,  fuller  view  of  the 
historic  place  is  obtained,  and  your  gaze  is 
fixed  by  the  time-honoured  buildings,  and 
the  picturesque  water-front  of  the  little  town 
beside  them.  Then,  as  the  boat  moves  up 
the  other  side  opens,  and 
the  very  walls  of  the 
Royal  Stronghold.  The  river  is  bordered  by 
a  quay  backed  by  clustered,  red-tiled  bouses, 
immediately  above  which  rises  the  Castle  rock, 
crowned  by  its  stem  grey  masonry,  which 
seems  to  frown  upon  you  as  you  gaze  up  at  it 
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We  poll  up  to  an  island  above  the  bridge 
opposite  the  broad  Brocas  meadows,  and 
mooring  our  boat  suitably,  enjoy  simulta- 
neously our  tea  and  a  full  view  of  the  town 
and  Castle.  No  wonder  artists  are  fond 
of  painting  pictures  of  "  Windsor  Castle 
from  the  Thames  !  "  The  effect  is  striking 
on  canvas,  but  how  much  more  so  in  nature — 
the  grey  sheeny  water  in  the  foreground 
with  the  boats  moving  to  and  fro,  backed  by 
the  rising  slope  with  the  picturesque  medley 
of  houses  nestling  amongst  the  trees,  above 
which  rises  the  thin  grey  smoke,  and  higher 
still  and  overhanging  all,  grim  and  massive, 
yet  wonderfully  beautiful,  the  grand  citadel 
itself  with  its  imposing  array  of  towers  and 
battlements,  while  crowning  all  the  Koyal 
Standard  floats,  flaunting  its  rich  hues 
proudly  in  the  breeze. 

''A  flt  abode  for  monarchs,''  one  thinks 
involuntarily,  and  then  thinks  what  an  im- 
pregnable stronghold  the  place  must  have 
been  in  feudal  times,  with  the  deep  river 
flowing  half  round  it,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
rough  forest  land  protecting  it  on  the  other 
side.  One  can  well  undei-stand  the  Conqueror 
dispossessing  the  monks  whom  King  Edward 
had  installed  there.  As  a  soldier  and  a 
sportsman  William  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  possessing  himself 
of  such  a  vantage>point. 

We  take  a  quiet  stroll  in  the  calm  evening 
up  Thames  Street  under  the  beetling  walls, 
and  admire  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  quaint  old  houses,  and  their  contrast  to 
the  huge  mass  beneath  whose  shade  they 
nestle.  As  the  twilight  settles  down  we 
embark  once  more,  and  regret  that  we  have 
not  more  time  to  spare  to  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  sweet  influence  of  the  place. 

Unfortunately  there  are  two  objectionable 
features  in  this  interesting  locality  that  con- 
siderably mar  the  pleasing  effect  of  the 
whole  as  seen  from  the  riverside.  One  is 
the  ugly,  vulgar  bridge,  where  we  should  have 
expected  a  handsome  stone  structure,  as  at 
Staines  for  instance.  The  other  is  the  hideous 
girder  bridge  and  viaduct  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  with  its  great  bare  brick 
arches  stalking  horribly  across  the  meadows. 

The  night  is  falling  as  we  row  away  up- 
wards, and  in  the  misty  evening  air  the  old 
pile  shows  softened  against  the  sky,  while 
over  it  the  ruddy  moon  is  breaking  through 
the  clouds.  Bray,  the  village  famed  in  song, 
we  want  to  make  our  goal,  but  half  a  dozen 
miles  of  swift  stream  intervene,  and  it  is 
getting  late.  So  we  swing  to  our  oars  with 
a  will  and  rapidly  put  bend  after  bend 
astern.     Clewer  is  passed  with  church  and 


mill  looming  dim  through  the  deepening  twi- 
light, the  sharp  points  of  the  Hopes  rounded, 
then  by  Athens,  the  Eton  bathing-place  so- 
called,  and  Boveney,  when  presently  we  see 
ahead  a  ruddy  flaring  light,  and  catch 
occasional  roystering  shouts  of  singing  and 
laughter.  The  shouting  of  the  chorus  grows 
louder,  and  soon  we  come  upon  a  camping- 
party  by  Surly  Hall,  the  famous  hostelry. 
They  are  making  merry  round  a  blazing  coal 
Are,  the  fitful  ruddy  glare  of  which,  and  the 
sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  gloom  around  it, 
make  a  weird  picture  in  the  midst  of  the 
quiet  grey  of  the  dim  moonlit  landscape. 
One  of  the  party  is  giving  the  old  drinking 
song 

"  I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat. 
My  stomach  is  not  good," 

and  the  burden  is  renewed  each  time  louder 
and  louder,  the  whole  place  ringing  with  the 
shouts  of 

**  Back  and  side  ^o  bare,  go  bare, 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold, 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enow, 
Jolly  good  ale  and  old." 

After  being  nearly  lured  ashore  by  the  glare, 
for  the  river  here  bends  at  a  right  angle, 
and  declining  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
merry-makers  to  join  them,  we  sheer  off, 
and  pull  away  up  the  long  reach  by  Boveney 
Court.  The  songs  and  laughter  soon  become 
inaudible,  and  the  dancing  flames  grow 
dimmer  in  the  distance,  as  we  creep  slowly 
up  to  the  old  tumble-down  lock  below  Bray 
village.  Then  we  see  the  row  of  tall  poplars 
which  every  traveller  by  the  Great  Western 
has  marked,  as  the  train  whirls  him  across 
the  river,  and  he  glances  now  down  the 
stream  to  where  they  rear  themselves  above 
the  lowlier  trees  among  which  the  old  church 
nestles,  now  up  to  the  old  many-arched 
bridge  by  Maidenhead  and  the  steep  wooded 
bank  beyond. 

We  are  tired,  and  hasten  to  make  fast  for 
the  night  by  a  grassy  bank  hard  by  the 
village  church,  and  have  cleared  the  boat 
and  got  the  gear  ashore,  and  commenced  to 
make  ourselves  very  comfortable,  when  we 
discover  to  our  dismay  that  our  nice  grassy 
bank  is  the  vicarage  garden,  which  runs  down 
to  the  waterside,  and  then  we  see  the  house 
close  by,  and  people  cros.sing  the  lawn,  and 
hear  them  chatting.  Shocked  at  our  own  effron- 
tery in  thus  iutioiding  we  sheer  off  again,  and 
drop  down  to  a  meadow  by  the  tall  poplars. 
The  night  is  so  warm  that  we  do  not  trouble 
to  put  up  the  canvas,  and  are  soon  snoring 
under  the  open  sky.     We  seem  scarcely  to 
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have  got  fairly  asleep,  before  we  are  all 
awakened  simultaneously  by  a  loud  noise, 
and  heavy  drops  of  rain  pattering  down  on 
us.  We  jump  up  in  a  scared  manner  and 
grope  about  for  the  canvas  to  shelter  us,  but 
ere  we  are  half  awake  the  rain  tumbles  down 
in  a  great  sheet,  and  we  are  wet  to  the  skin 
long  before  we  can  spread  our  shelter.  But 
we  go  on  hoisting  and  pulling  and  tying 
down  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way,  while  the 
storm  seems  to  increase,  and  there  is  a  great 
noise  of  the  falling  rain,  and  the  soughing 
wind,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  thunder.  The 
lightning  flashes  almost  without  intermission, 
seemingly  quite  close,  and  we  suddenly  re- 
member our  proximity  to  the  tall  poplars, 
and  the  thought  does  not  comfort  us.  Sleep 
is  out  of  the  question  ;  we  can  only  huddle 
under  our  shelter  and  watch  the  storm.  The 
spectacle,  though,  was  so  grand  that  any 
sense  of  danger  or  discomfort  was  soon  for- 
gotten. We  had  a  pretty  open  horizon  in 
one  direction,  and  it  was  marvellous  with 
what  vividness  the  whole  landscape — river, 
earth,  and  sky — was  illuminated  in  the  weird 
glare  of  the  lightning  flashes.  The  storm 
appeared  to  move  right  across  us,  the  rain 
pouring  down  torrentially  almost  the  whole 
time.  At  first  rumbling  slowly  after,  the 
thunder  peals  soon  crashed  instantaneously 
overhead,  as  the  blinding  flashes  seemed  to 
shoot  from  the  sky  right  over  us,  with  an 
awful  report  as  if  the  dome  of  heaven  were 
cracking  above  our  heads,  and  then  clattering 
and  reverberating  like  the  discharge  of  whole 
platoons  of  musketry.  One  feels  annihilated 
amid  such  sublime  manifestations  of  power, 
and  scarce  breathing  gives  vent  in  a  half- 
whisper  to  the  exclamations  of  awe  that 
spring  spontaneously  to  the  lips.  And  ever 
in  the  lulls  between  the  thunder  claps,  the 
ceaseless  hissiiig  of  the  rain  in  the  water 
and  amongst  the  trees,  with  the  hollow  moan- 
ing of  the  wind,  made  a  fit  accompaniment 
for  the  elemental  warfare.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  strife  and  uproar  the  old  church  clock 
struck  out  midnight,  the  strokes  seeming  to 
ring  plaintively  into  the  night,  and  wailing 
as  if  terror-stricken  at  the  storm. 

Gradually  the  tempest  moved  over  us  and 
the  thunder  rolled  further  and  further  away, 
but  we  long  watched  the  lurid  zigzags  of 
the  lightning  darting  athwart  the  thick 
cloud-sheets  above  the  northern  horizon. 
The  rain  continued  falling,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  make  ourselves  as  comfort- 
able as  we  could  till  morning.  Towards  day- 
break the  rain  ceased,  and  the  heavens  cleared 
again.  Impatiently  we  watched  the  far- 
distant    sky   line,  marking   the  faint  lumi- 


nosity that  follows  the  sunken  sun  all  round 
the  northern  horizon  right  through  the  short 
midsummer  nights.  Gradually  in  the  north- 
east, far  away  over  the  misty  fields,  and 
above  the  black  line  of  the  trees  beyond,  the 
light  became  clearer  and  warmer,  the  twink- 
ling stars  paled  above  it,  and  the  cloud- 
lines  took  a  ruddy  glow.  As  the  landscape 
lightened  we  crept  ashore  to  stretch  our 
stiffened  limbs.  Every  one  and  everything 
was  ten'ibly  wet,  and  we  made  shift  to  com 
fort  ourselves,  till  the  sun  rose,  as  best  we 
might,  by  wringing  our  things,  baling  the 
boat,  and  preparing  to  start.  Presently  the 
sun  himself  sailed  up  amid  a  glory  of  crimson 
and  gold,  and  all  the  dripping  landscape  glit- 
tered and  sparkled  again  in  the  genial  rays. 

The  boat  was  the  driest  place,  so  we  soon 
got  afloat  again,  and  pulled  out  into  the  long 
reach  that  stretches  north  and  south  from 
Clieveden  to  Bray.  The  river  was  running 
turbid  and  full  after  the  night's  rain,  making 
it  tough  work  stemming  the  stream.  So  we 
work  slowly  between  the  flat  banks  up  to 
Brunei's  railway-bridge,  in  which  handsome 
elliptical  arch  so  fine  an  echo  lurks — as  is 
commonly  tested  by  shouting  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  great  engineer. 
Then  under  the  high-road  bridge,  and  we 
emerse  upon  that  glorious  combination 
of  villa-covered  banks,  wooded  cliffs,  tree- 
clad  islets,  and  rushing  water  with  w^hich 
the  name  of  Maidenhead  is  associated.  In 
the  light  mist  which  the  climbing  sun  has 
raised  the  wooded  cliffs  look  higher,  and  the 
tints  of  the  landscape  are  rendered  more 
tender ;  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
fair  scene,  the  ear  soothed  by  the  dreamy 
music  of  the  tumbling  rushing  waters,  and 
the  soft  air  filled  with  the  morning  song  of 
birds,  one  exhausts  all  his  vocabulary  of 
admiring  epithets  in  striving  to  give  some 
expression  to  the  ecstasy  such  loveliness 
produces. 

Hour  after  hour  we  linger  here  drinking 
in  the  rich  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  here  we 
have  our  morning  swim  and  our  breakfast, 
and  the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky  ere  we  can 
break  the  spell  which  binds  us  to  the  spot. 
Then  the  delight  of  gliding  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  river  among  the  reedy  islands, 
and  under  the  shade  of  the  steep  woods, 
where  the  great  trees  lean  lovingly  aslant 
the  stream,  and  their  feathery  branches  kiss 
their  own  image  in  the  cool  water  which 
mirrors  them. 

By  the  time  we  are  coming  up  to  Cook- 
ham,  where  the  river  leads  away  from  the 
wooded  heights,  and  for  some  distance  nms 
amid  open  fields,  the  sun  is  insufferably  hot. 
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We  travel  very  slowly, 
and,  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  traversing  the 
slteltertess  tract  that 
awaitn  us,  w-e  turn  aside 
into  a  backwater  be- 
tween Formoia  Itjiand 
and  the  Berkshire  shore 
In  thiB  backwater  ix 
Odney  Weir  under 
which  13  one  of  the 
most  delightful  bathing 
places  on  the  whole  n  ver 
You  creep  round  the 
bends  of  the  httle  creek 
under  the  bhade  of 
the  thick  o\erhanging 
trees  winding  farthei 
aad  farther  trom  the 
main  river  from  which 
the  dense  green  nails 
shut  you  off  entirely 
Presentlj  jou  move  out 
from  the  quiet  cool 
nooks  where  the  great 
leA\es  of  the  water 
lilies  he  upon  the  dark 
clear  water  and  their 
golden  flowers  riBe  and 
fall  upon  the  ripples 
from  the  oart>  and  push 
ing  your  boat  thiough 

channels  emerge  upon 
a  VI  ide-gpreading  pool 
of  bubbhng  danang 
water  The  welt  is  at 
the  head  of  the  pool, 
making  its  ceaseless 
fasdoating  music,  and 
beside  it  is  a  little  space 
of  open  meadow  quite 
shut  off  from  the  outer 
world — a  fairy  mead 
carpeted  with  the  soft- 
est, greenest  sward. 

Now  come  the  de- 
lights of  bathing  at  such  a  time  and  in  such 
a  place.  The  boat  is  made  fast  by  the  bank, 
and  the  next  moment  all  are  splashing  in 
mid-stream.  For  at  such  a  time  there  is 
not  any  of  that  interval  for  meditation  at 
the  water's  edge  to  which  the  least  hesitant 
of  ua  nve  prone  at  tlie  imminent  prospect 
of  a  cold  plunge.  It  is  out  of  your  flannels 
and  into  the  water  like  a  flush.  The  ecstasy 
of  plunging  into  the  fresh,  cool  waters, 
diving  sheer  into  the  heart  of  them,  cleaving 
tbem  with  scarce  a  flash,  and  then  feeling 
yourself  glide  through  the  cool,  soft  element, 
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Burroimded  by  myriad  air-bubbles,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  them  that  flash  and 
sparkle  like  diamonds  in  the  dark  depths ! 
Then  to  rise  again  into  the  sunshine,  and  let 
the  stream  sweep  yon  down  while  the  roar 
of  the  falling  water  rings  again  in  your  ears 
as  you  scramble  ashore,  and  run  up  the  bank 
for  another  header !  80  yon  renew  the 
delight  again  and  again  a  dozen  times  over — 
probably  until  you  are  ijuite  as  nnconifort- 
ably  cold  as  you  wei-e  hot  before.  Then  you 
spi'awl  upon  the  grass  in  the  simshine,  and 
what  with   your  exhaustion,  and  the  genial 


warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  lullii 

ir,  t«n  to  one  you  do  not  keep  awake 
however  much  you  might  want  to.  When 
at  length  you  arouse  yourself  again  the  sun 
is  as  fierce  as  before,  and  the  foaming  water 
leaps  down  and  dances  away,  and  its  cool 
depths  sparkle  as  bright,  and  look  as  irre- 
sistibly inviting  as  ever.  It  is  no  good— 
you  cannot  deny  yourself  the  joy.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  another  immersion.  You 
feel  that  you  must  simply  wallow  in  it,  like 
leviathan.  And  so  the  movement  is  repeated 
da  ea]x>. 

This  ampjiibious  sort  of  existence  is  the 
rule  day  after  day  in  the  great  heats ;  and 
when  you  iiro  toiling  slowly  up  the  open, 
shadeiess  reaches,  bathing  and  swimming  are 
the  prevailing  topics  of  conversation — topics 
upon  which  all  ai'e  singularly  enthusiastic, 
and  with  i-egiird  to  which  an  exceptional 
unanimity  pi'evails.  You  live  on  the  recol- 
lection of  the  last  bathe  until  you  can  renew 
the  delight  at  the  nest  place. 

Of  eom-se  there  are  any  number  of  excellent 
bathing  places  up  and  down  the  river — quiet, 


deep  pools,  and  swift  running  lashers  and  weir 
for  diving,  and  open  reaches  for  long 
swims.  But  there  are  no  great  number  of 
such  ideal  places  as  this  by  Cookham.  Some 
of  the  best  known  are  open,  exposed,  and 
hardly  picturesque,  a.i  Athens  by  Windsor, 
and  Solomon's  Hatch  by  Henley,  But  there 
is  one  other  spot  that  must  be  mentioned^ — a 
perfect  naiad's  pool.  It  is  in  a  backwater 
between  Marlow  and  Heuley,  on  a  quiet  part 
of  the  river,  and  is  perhaps  even  a  more 
beautiful  and  romantic  retreat  than  Odney 
weir.  The  creek  is  deep  and  still,  and  the 
banks  drop  sheer  into  the  clear  water.  A 
broad  meadow  bounds  it  with  overlumging 
trees  on  one  side,  and  from  the  river  it  is 
shut  off  by  an  islet  thickly  grown  with  osiers 
and  small  trees.  Here,  too,  ai-t  has  aided 
nature,  and  the  spot  has  been  made  more 
perfect  by  some  benefactor  to  his  species  {or 
Much  of  them  as  swim),  who  has  fixed  upon  the 
liank  and  against  the  trees  steps,  and  boards 
for  diving,  besides  erecting  a  strangely  primi- 
tive hut  for  their  accommodation. 

To  return  now  to  our  upward  progress. 
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At  length  soon  after  noon  we  get  throagh 
Cookham  Bridge,  and  toil  painfully  up  the 
broad  reaeh  in  the  quiet  oppreEHive  calm  of 
the  mid-day  heat.  There  is  not  a  breath  of 
air  stirring,  and  the  sun  glares  upon  ux  from 
A  cloudless  sky.  This  makes  rowing  weary 
work,  and  our  progress  becomes  a  pilgrimage 
indeed.  The  tempers  of  all  are  visibly  ^- 
teeled,  and  deteriorat«  unmistakably.  First, 
he  who  is  arithmetically  afflicted,  worries  to 
know  how  far  it  is  to  the  next  halting- place. 
There  is  always  one  in  a  party  who  suffers 
with  this  numerical  curiosity,  and  he  is 
for  ever  torturing  his  comi>anions  with  un- 
expected problems  and  impoesible  questions, 
turning  suddenly  upon  them  with  "  How 
many  hours  uow  to  get  to  so  and  so  I  "  "  How 
many  miles  are  we  going  to-day  I "     "  How 


high  tree-clad  bank  that  now  forms  the 
Berkshire  shore,  and  presently  we  make  fast 
under  the  grateful  shade  of  the  Quarry 
Woods  for  dinner. 

While  the  cook  pro  tern,  remains  by  the 
boat  to  boil  the  potatoes  and  grumble,  we 
scramble  up  the  steep  slope  through  the 
beech  trees  and  the  thick  undergrowth,  to 
enjoy  the  view  from  the  top.  It  is  a  fine 
prospect  across  the  meadows  and  fields  of 
Buckiughamshire,  with  the  sleepy  farmsteads 
and  villages  nestling  among  the  trees,  and 
the  soft  swelling  Chiltern  Hills  in  the  dis- 
tance. Below,  and  spreading  away  on  both 
hands,  Ja  the  broad  leafy  wall  with  the  river 
shining  at  its  foot,  and  stretching  up  be- 
tween osier-covered  islands  to  the  white  weirs 
of  Marlow.     It  has  a  strange  effect  to  see 
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many  miles  to  the  next  camping-place)" 
"Oh,  why  don't  you  ask  how  mauy  para- 
sangs,"  he  is  answered,  "  we're  not  animated 
milestones."  Then  another  becomes  impatient, 
and  asks  querulously,  "  What  time  is  it  1 
Are  we  never  going  to  have  dinner  1"  and 
a  third  cries  "  Oh,  how  much  more  of  this 
galley-slaving  1 "  and  quotes  the  Laureate 
despairingly — 

"Why  an;  we  wt-if;lied  upon  with  heaviness, 
And  utterly  consuni'd  with  sharp  distreas. 
While  all  thinfjB  else  have  rest  from  weariness  I 
All   thinjjs   have   rest ;    why   should   we   toil 
alone  ? " 

But  our  Lotos-land  is  at  hand,  and  at 
length  we  have  rounded  the  broad  sweep  of 
Winter  Hill,  and  are  creeping  up  under  the 


the  wide  sheet  of  water  foaming  and  tearing 
away  from  the  broad  dam  and  yet  to  hear 
no  sound  at  all.  and  the  contrast  is  striking 

with  the  glassy  pool  above  the  weir,  where 
the  deep  river  sleeps  by  the  quiet  old  town 
and  the  pretty  chui-ch. 

When  we  got  to  Marlow  town  there  was 
marketing  to  be  done,  and  we  rambled  up 
the  broad  sunny  street — quite  innocent  of 
traffic— in  search  of  a  dairy,  but  there  was  no 
such  place  to  be  found,  at  least  not  without 
a  piovokiug  amount  of  hunting.  Milk  is 
clearly  a  scarce  article  in  the  countiy.  In 
the  towns  you  can  never  find  where  it  is 
sold,  and  when  you  inquire  you  arc  directed 
to  a  gi-eengrocer's,  or  a  coal-yard,  or  a  private 
house,  or  anywhere  but  a  milk  shop,  and  then 
you  usually  find  they  have  none  to  spare,  or 
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are  all  sold  out.  And  in  the  country  at  the 
farms  you  frequently  find  they  have  none  to 
sell,  or  if  they  have  any  they  won't  sell  it. 
But  sometimes,  at  some  old  mossy  farmstead, 
we  would  come  across  one  of  those  delightful, 
cool,  and  sweet-smelling  dairies,  where  there 
is  so  delicious  a  sense  of  perfect  cleanliness 
and  purity,  and  the  broad  pans  of  creamy 
milk  are  placed  about  on  the  tiled  floor,  and 
on  the  spotless  shelves,  and  round  the  walls 
are  ranged  bright  utensils  and  white  wooden 
tubs,  ancient  red  jars,  and  wicker-guarded 
crocks.  To  get  the  rich  milk  from  such 
places  was  to  us  townsmen  a  treat  indeed. 

Still  in  these  quiet  old  country  towns  it  is 
pleasant  work  marketing,  and  one  expects  it 
to  be  slow,  or  it  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  place.  So  one  wanders  round  and 
admires  the  quaint  old  houses,  and  wonders 
what  the  inhabitants  do  with  themselves, 
and  whether  there  was  ever  such  a  thing  as  a 
case  of  nervous  disease  known  among  them. 

At  last  all  is  procured,  and  we  push  out 
into  the  broad  Bisham  reach,  while  the  grace- 
ful suspension-bridge  and  the  church-  spire 
disappear  round  the  bend.  Bisham  Abbey 
is  by  the  Berkshire  bank,  and  between  Marlow 
and  Henley  there  is  another  monastic  relic — 
Medmenham  Abbey — besides  the  remains  of 
conventual  buildings  at  Hurley.  But  what 
is  now  called  Medmenham  Abbey  is,  as  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  what  the  Americans 
call  a  "  fraud,"  as  much  so  as  the  notorious 
"  monks  *'  of  Medmenham  of  the  last  century. 
But  Bisham  is  a  very  sober-looking  relic, 
solid  and  substantial ;  but  the  Abbey,  where 
the  black-robed  Benedictines  chanted,  is  now 
an  English  country  mansion. 

Henley  is  perhaps  the  pleasantest  town  by 
the  river ;  at  least  it  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque, from  whichever  side  you  approach 
it.  As  we  passed  it  in  the  evening,  and  the 
sun  dipped  behind  the  church- tower  and 
glow^ed  upon  the  red-tiled  roofs,  the  river 
front,  the  bridge  and  the  stream  were  all  in 
dark  shade,  but  the  gi*een  wooded  rise  on  the 
other  side  by  Remenham  still  basked  in 
bright  sunshine.  As  for  the  town,  it  has  such 
a  substantial  appearance  of  rural  ease  and 
comfort.  There  are  the  solid  stone  bridge 
and  the  great  old  comfortable  country  inns — 
of  the  "  Bed  Lion  "  and  the  poet  Shenstone 
every  guide-book  tells  us — and  the  massive 
square  tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  clean 
streets  with  the  houses,  old  and  modern, 
brick  or  timber,  all  looking  so  trim  and  cosy. 
Then  there  is  the  fine  rejich  below  the  town, 
which  sees  such   a   grand  wfiter/ete   every 


July,  and  from  the  bridge  up  oi  down  ihe 
view  is  charming  of  the  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  with  its  rich  banks  shut  in  by  the 
wooded  hills.  And  from  the  river  above  or 
below  the  cluster  of  low  old  houses  by  the 
waterside,  with  their  overhanging  upper 
stories  and  great  gables,  all  in  warm  red  and 
yellow  tints,  with  the  gi*ey  bridge  stretching 
over  the  water,  and  the  turret^d  to'wer 
rising  behind  them,  make  an  altogether 
delightful  picture. 

At  sunset,  in  the  meadows  by  Wargrave 
Marsh,  we  have  our  evening  meal.  It  is  very 
quiet  and  still.     The  sun  falls  behind  the 
purple  ti*ees  in  a  glory  of  red  and  gold,  and 
all  the  broad  stream  is  aflame  with  the  rosy 
fire  beneath  the  blushing  sky.    It  is  impossi- 
ble to  escape  the  influence  of  the  hour  and 
scene.     The  heart  fills,  and  no  loud  talk  or 
boisterous  laugh  is  heard,  and  the  most  pro- 
saic may  feel  some  touch  of  the  poet's  inspira- 
tion.    At  such  a  time  music  seems  the  only 
medium  through  w^hich  the  deepened  feelings 
may  gain  relief  by  expression,  and  now  the 
boats   glide   by   with   oars   dipping   to    the 
rhythm  of  song  and  chorus.     And  when  the 
singing  is  good  it  sounds  like  something  more 
than  earthly  floating  over  the  water  in  the 
calm  evening  air,  so  that  one  thinks,  save  in 
a  great  cathedral,  nowhere  does  music  sound 
more  heavenly.     Some  such  music  we  heard. 
Two  boat«  drifted  slowly  down  the  stream 
side   by  side,  while  their  rowers  rested  on 
their  oars,  and  from  the  graceful  forms  re- 
clining  in   the   stern   came   sweet    soprano 
notes,   so  wondrous  clear  that,  listening  to 
their  ravishing  cadence,  one  could  not  think 
of   them   but   as   divine.      We   had  grown 
lyrical   ourselves  like  others  on  the  water, 
but  when  these  two  boats  neared  all  others 
became  silent  at  once.     At  first  the  sopranos 
were  singing  that  sweet  plaintive  old  ballad 
"  Wapping  Old  Stairs  "  by  themselves,  and 
in   the  most  perfect  unison,  and  from  afar 
the    siren    strains    were    wafted    down    to 
us  over  the  water.     Then,  afterw^ards,  they 
sang  with  the  other  occupants  of  the  boats, 
and  the  effect  was  even  more  striking — of 
the    pure    ringing    soprano   and    the    rich 
sonorous  tenor,  now  alternating,  and   now 
blending  in  the  richest  harmonies. 

The  voices  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the 
distance,  seeming  to  fade  away  with  the 
daylight,  and  we  hardly  breatheii  to  catch 
the  last  dying  notes.  Then  drawing  a  long 
breath  we  bent  to  our  oars  once  more  and 
pulled  silently  away  into  the  dark  night,  our 
ears  still  ringing  with  the  sweet  strains. 


(To  be  continv^d,) 
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VII. 

j|HE  reader  will  no   doubt 
coDclude  from  the  letters 

of  Mr.  Templer,  that  his 
sudden  affection  fen' 
Therwia  had  cooled.  This 
WHS  not  exactly  the  case. 
He  loved  her  passionate- 
ly, but  he  had  awoke  to 
vhat  he  had  dune.  Now  that  he  was  not 
subjected  to  the  fascination  of  her  presence, 
his  judgment  warned  him  that  he  had  been 
indiscreet.  He  perceived  that  the  future  he 
had  prepared  for  himself  was  full  of  posai- 
bilities  uncomfoi-table  to  contemplate.  He 
really  knew  nothing  of  the  girl.  It  was 
impossible  to  doubt  her  integrity,  natural 
goodness,  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  but 
she  was  only  a  girl  and  her  charact«r  un- 
developed. Her  antecedents,  and  the  as- 
sociations of  her  youth  were  ill  qualified  to 
fit  her  for  the  position  to  which  he  would 
raise  her.  His  wife  would  be  mentally  un- 
cnltured,  and  in  manner  unqualified  to  mingle 
with  ladies.  He  was  just  working  his  way 
into  county  society,  and  this  fatal  marriage 
would  throw  him  out  of  it.  There  is  pre- 
cedent, if  not  to  justify,  at  all  events  to 
allow,  a  man  of  means  marrying  an  actress, 
even  a  ballet-girl,  but^a  gir!  from  a  men- 
agerie ! — that  was  clean  against  precedent, 
and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  society. 

Mr.  Templer  did  not  rhyme  all  this  for 
himself.  He  had  it  done  for  him  by  his 
annt,  when  informed  of  his  intentions.  The 
old  Indy  was  dismayed.  She  was  too  shrewd 
to  reproach  him.  Reproaches  would  make  him 
stubborn.  In  a  hard  and  bald  manner  she 
discursed  on  his  prospects,  and  threw  upon 
them  flashes  of  scorn.  How  about  the 
relatives  —  the  hyena-fancying  father,  the 
limping  mother  eager  for  "  acksidenks  "  and 
those  concomitant  "showers  of  shillings  1" 
Would  the  brother  appear  as  best  man  in 


Was  a  grand  procession  of  hip- 
popotami and  jumping  kangaroos  to  lead  the 
way  to  church  1  and  were  the  beasts  to  be 
invited  to  partake  of  the  wedding  breakfast  1 

Arthur  Templer  was  sensitive  to  ridicule, 
and  he  winced.  A  great  deal  that  his  aunt 
said  was  true — more  was  exaggerated.  Jtar- 
riage  is  always  a  risk,  always  an  unknown 
sea,  on  which  man  launches  at  a  venture, 
without  a  chart  to  say  where  are  sbouls,  and 
what  is  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
currents. 

When  he  told  Theresa  that  he  had  endured 
a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  with  his  aunt,  he 
had  understated  the  truth.  He  had  gone 
through  a  great  many  uncomfortable  whole 
hours  with  her,  and  quite  as  many  supple- 
mentary bad  hours  alone. 

It  was  quite  true  that  he  had  taken  to 
turning;  he  endeavoured  at  the  lalhe  to 
turn  away  his  thoughts  from  things  unplea- 
sant. He  was  not  a  man  of  breadth,  able  to 
feel  in  many  ways  at  a  time.  He  took  in 
one  idea,  followed  one  pursuit,  was  animated 
by  one  passion,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  it.  When  with  Theresa,  in 
Whitsun  week,  he  could  think  of  nothing  but 
her.  Now  that  his  aunt  had  made  his  pros- 
pects sour  to  hini,  he  could  taste  only  the 
sourness  of  the  soup  he  had  stirred  for  him- 
self. In  the  background  lay  great  love  for 
the  girl,  but  the  foreground  was  occupied 
with  imaginary  terrors,  and  humiliations  and 
perplexities. 

So  passed  the  term  of  Theresa's  schooling. 

Miss  Templer  had  visited  her,  and  pro- 
nounced as  favourably  as  she  could  on  her, 
"considering  what  she  is."  It  was  settled 
that  the  holidays  should  be  broken,  part 
spent  in  an  excursion  to  Wales,  and  part  at 
Belview  House.  Theresa  would,  of  course, 
be  Miss  Templer's  guest,  and  when  at  Belview 
Theresa  was  to  ha^e  with  her  as  companion 
a  second  cousin  once  removed  of  Mr.  Templer, 
invited  for  .the  occasion  to  disguise  the  signi- 
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ficance  of  Theresa's  being  there.  Miss  Templer 
insisted  that  nothing  must  be  known  of 
Theresa's  origin ;  she  was  a  friend  of  Lucy 
Templer' s,  coming  with  her  to  spend  part  of  a 
holiday  with  her  aunt.  What  more  natural 
than  that  Arthur  meeting  with  her  thus, 
should  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  get  engaged. 
That  was  to  be  the  story  given  to  the  world, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  accepted.  "  No  human  being  endowed  by 
Providence  with  reason,  my  dear  Arthur, 
would  suppose  that  you  had  gone  among  the 
monkeys  to  find  a  wife." 

Tlie  excursions  in  Wales  were  delightful, 
marred  only  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Templer, 
who  would  not  allow  the  young  people  out  of 
her  sight,  and  who,  being  not  much  of  a 
walker,  was  unable  to  make  long  pedestrian 
expeditions.  It  was  too  provoking  to  be  at 
Helvellyn,  and  not  to  be  able  to  ascend 
Snowdon,  because  that  exceeded  Miss  Tem- 
pler's  powers.  .  Arthur  insisted  on  starting 
early,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
aunt,  so  that,  when  she  descended  to  break- 
fast, she  found  herself  obliged  to  take  it 
alone.  Tliis  led  to  a  serious  quarrel,  and  the 
old  lady  was  with  difficulty  mollified.  Thence- 
forth no  walks  were  taken,  no  excursions 
made  without  her.  She  would  hardly  allow 
them  a  word  together  in  private.  Indeed, 
the  only  opportunities  they  had  of  seeing  each 
other,  and  conversing  alone,  were  snatched 
by  early  rising. 

This  was  very  tantalising,  and  very  irritat- 
ing. 

**  Now,"  said  Theresa,  "  I  know  why  your 
letters  to  me  lacked  warmth,  and  smacked  of 
lectures.  Your  letters  are  submitted  to  your 
aunt  before  posted." 

Ai'thur  bit  his  lips. 

"  Dear,  dear  Theresa !  you  cannot  doubt 
my  love." 

"  No,  my  friend,  I  do  not  doubt  it  when 
we  are  together — only  when  parted." 

The  discipline  imposed  on  them  stimulated 
Mr.  Templer' s  ardour,  and  he  felt  that  he 
loved  the  sw^eet  girl  more  than  ever.  Her 
brightness,  her  unflagging  good  spirits,  and 
good  nature  proved  irresistible,  and  the  old 
lady  thawed,  and  was  as  gracious  to  her  as 
was  consistent  with  her  prejudices. 

Miss  Templer  returned  to  Belview  with- 
out Arthur,  accompanied  by  Theresa  and 
Lucy,  the  latter  of  whom  was  picked  up 
on  the  way.  The  aunt  had  elaborated  a 
plan  of  proceedings  on  paper ;  of  this  she 
made  three  neat  copies,  and  gave  one  to  her 
nephew,  one  to  Theresa,  and  kept  one  for 
herself.  She  had  drawn  up  the  course  of 
love-making  like  a  schedule  of  studies.     Her 


grand  object  was  to  throw  society  off  the 
scent : — 

Afigtut  14. — Arrival  at  Belview  of  Miss 
Templer  and  the  Misses  Lucy  Templer  and 
Theresa  Poynter,  4.28  p.m.  (The  carriage  to 
meet  them  at  the  station.) 

August  21,  Sunday. — Morning  service  at 
II,  afternoon  at  3  p.m. 

August  22,  Monday. — Arrival  of  A.  Tem- 
pler, Esq.,  by  the  4.28  train.  Will  be  met 
by  the  drag  at  the  station.  Introduction  to 
Miss  Poynter  in  the  reception  room,  5.15. 
(NB. — ^He  and  she  are  particularly  requested 
to  conduct  themselves  as  though  perfect 
strangers.) 

August  23,  Tuesday. — A.  Templer,  Esq., 
will  walk  with  the  three  ladies  into  the  town. 
He  will  take  Miss  Templer  on  his  arm.  The 
young  ladies  will  walk  behind,  conversing 
familiarly  with  each  other. 

August  24,  Wednesday. — A.Templer,  Esq., 
will  drive  the  ladies  to  the  Forest,  starting 
after  lunch,  and  returning  for  tea.  If  well, 
he  will  read  to  the  ladies  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels  (not  the  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
nor  Ivanhoe),  He  will  be  allowed  occasionally 
to  converse  with  Miss  Poynter,  but  will  pay 
more  particular  attention  to  his  cousin. 

AuguM  25,  Thursday. — A  garden  party. 
A.  Templer,  Esq.,  will  be  mindful  not  to  dis- 
tinguish Miss  Poynter,  but  to  be  generally 
agreeable  to  the  guests. 

August  26,  Friday. — ^Walks  in  the  gardens 
and  ^rubberies.  A.  Templer,  Esq.,  will  take 
the  tioo  young  ladies  over  his  estate,  and 
show  them  his  improvements.  He  may  very 
slightly  distinguish  Miss  Poynter,  allowing 
Miss  Lucy  (his  cousin)  to  have  the  shadow  of 
a  suspicion  that  he  is  struck  with  her  (the 
said  Miss  P.'s)  appearance. 

August  27,  Saturday. — ^A.  Templer,  Esq., 
will  drive  the  ladies  to  Briston  Bocks.  He 
will  help  Miss  P.  up  the  rocks,  and  also  down. 
Miss  Lucy  T.'s  suspicions  will  be  allowed  to 
gather  force. 

August  28,  Sunday. — Morning  service  at 
11,  afternoon  at  3  p.m.  A.  Templer,  Esq., 
will  sit  opposite  Miss  Templer,  that  bis  eyes 
may  not  range  towards  Miss  P.  She  will  sit 
beside  him  in  the  pew,  but  a  big  Bible  and 
prayer-book  wiH  be  put  between  them.  He 
will  be  allowed  to  speak  to  her  in  the  church- 
yard after  Divine  Service,  so  that  the  neigh- 
bours may  entertain  a  suspicion  that  an 
attachment  is  contemplated. 

And  so  on,  down  to  the  declaration,  which 
was  to  be  made  over  again,  to  give  complete- 
ness to  the  fraud  played  on  society.  The 
declaration,  however,  was  not  to  take  place 
till  Christmas. 
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To  the  inexpressible  annoyance  of  the  old 
lady,  her  nephew  arrived  on  August  20tb, 
instead  of  the  22nd»  thereby  disarranging  her 
plans. 

"  I  really  could  not  help  myself,  aunt.  It 
was  so  dull  at  an  inn  in  Wales ;  and  it  rained 
there  every  day  after  Theresa  and  you  left." 

"After  I  and  Miss  Poynter  left,  you 
mean." 

Except  for  this,  everything  went  off  much 
as  she  had  proposed.  The  beautiful  girl  was 
much  admired ;  and  some  supposed  that  the 
old  lady  had  brought  her  and  the  cousin  to  the 
house  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  showing 
them  off  before  her  nephew.  But  Miss 
Templer  would  have  been  much  disappointed 
had  she  known  how  very  little  interest  was 
taken  in  Mr.  Templer,  and  how  little  folks 
troubled  themselves  to  speculate  whom  he 
would  marry.  The  holidays  came  to  an  end. 
Lucy  returned  to  her  school,  and  Theresa  to 
the  academy  for  young  ladies  at  Brighton, 
presided  over  by  Miss  Jones. 

Before  she  left  the  house,  when  the  car- 
riage was  at  the  door,  and  her  box  and  parcels 
was  being  taken  to  it,  she  caught  Arthur's 
arm,  and  said  in  an  agitated  tone,  "  I  must 
speak  one  word  to  you,  alone,  in  the  library." 

He  opened  the  door  and  led  her  in ;  then 
closed  it. 

'*  What  is  it,  Theresa  ?  " 

She  was  trembling,  and  pale. 

"  O  my  friend ! "  she  said.  "  I  have  seen 
your  home — ^it  is  beautiful.  I  have  met 
your  friends.  I  have  lived  a  few  weeks  of 
your  mode  of  life.  It  is  very  unreal,  full  of 
restraint,  and  I  have  felt  all  the  while  much 
like  one  of  the  poor  beasts  robbed  of  its 
freedom  and  inclosed  in  a  cage.  The  cage  is 
very  comely,  the  bars  are  gilt ;  but  it  has 
not  even  the  privacy  of  a  cage,  for  the  walls 
are  of  glass.  Do  not  interrupt  me,  my  kind, 
generous  friend.  You  wish  for  me  all  that 
is  best,  you  would  deny  me  nothing.  But  I 
feel  this  transplantation  more  than  you  can 
understand.  I  was  very  happy  with  my 
father  and  mother ;  and  if  the  life  had  its 
risks,  it  had  its  riches — ^it  was  invested  with 
liberty.  Liberty  is  unknown  in  your  class 
of  life.  You  are  slaves — slaves  to  social 
restraints,  the  bondsmen  of  fashion.  It  is 
not  too  late.  I  have  made  my  experiences. 
I  can  go  back  to  the  old  life,  and  be  Una 
once  more  in  the  lion's  den. 

"  Never,  never,  Theresa." 

"Hear  me  out,  my  friend.  I  must  pour 
out  all  my  mind  now.  I  stand  at  the  dividing 
of  two  ways.  I  can  take  either,  but  my 
happiness,  my  life,  depends  on  my  choosing 
aright.     When  you  asked  me  to  enter  your 


den,  and  for  you  forsake  my  lion,  I  did  not 
know  the  nature  of  that  den.  Now  I  know 
it  and  all  its  restraints.  Every  limb,  nay, 
every  finger,  is  fettered.  Every  movement 
clinks  a  chain.  The  tongue,  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  heart,  the  brain,  are  all  bound 
round  with  iron  and  fastened  down  to  one 
staple.  I  would  say  to  you,  give  me  back 
my  freedom.  Let  me  retiu-n  to  my  father 
and  forget  this  episode  except  only  so  far  as 
to  have  learnt  from  it  contentment.  But 
my  fate  is  in  your  hands.  Give  me  your 
love,  your  whole,  undivided  heart,  and  I  will 
sacrifice  freedom,  I  will  endui'e  the  bondage 
gladly.  Deny  me  this,  and  I  will  release, 
and  forget  you.  You  know  me  now.  Can 
you  love  me  altogether  and  fervently  ?  Can 
you  assure  me  of  that  %  Then,  I  am  ready. 
But  if  you  cannot — let  me  go,  let  me  go  ! " 
She  put  her  hands  together,  and  looked  at 
him  entreatingly  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Of  course  I  can  assure  you,  Theresa.  I 
am  not  one  to  change  my  mind.  I  love  you 
dearly.  I  will  make  you  happy.  It  is  to  me 
inconceivable  that  you  should  for  a  moment 
give  preference  over  my  house  to  a  lion's 
den." 

She  sighed,  "It  is  settled.  For  good  or 
ill,  it  is  settled.     My  fate  is  sealed." 


VIIL 

"Miss  Jones's  Institute, 

**  October  28rd,  1861. 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  I  am  writing  to  you  in  the  dusk  at 
my  window.  If  I  form  my  letters  badly, 
peordon  me,  for  I  can  hardly  see,  and  my 
fingers  are  numb  with  cold.  I  cannot  write 
what  is  on  my  heart  when  the  girls  are 
buzzing  round  me,  and  peeping  over  my 
shoulder,  so  that  I  must  cover  with  one  hand 
what  is  written,  whilst  I  write  with  the 
other.  However,  my  bad  writing  will  con- 
vince you  that  you  have  all  fresh  and  foaming 
out  of  my  heart.  In  one  of  your  former 
letters,  you  may  remember  you  said,  *  Do 
not  rule  your  pages,  Theresa,  and  write  a 
copy-book  hand,  for  then  you  seem  to  me  to 
be  executing  a  task  in  corresponding  with 
me.'  No,  no  !  ten  thousand  times  no  !  There 
is  no  restraint,  no  compulsion.  I  have  only 
one  greater  pleasure  than  writing  to  you, 
and  that  is  receiving  your  letters.  When  I 
hea;*  from  you  it  is  like  the  breaking  of  a 
sun  ray  into  a  dark  room,  or  a  puff  of  fresh 
air  entering  a  close  chamber,  where  one  can 
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hardly  breathe.  What  am  I  to  tell  you 
about  the  schooll  That  the  life  is  monotonous '< 
Tliat  it  is  of  course,  but  monotony  after  a 
while  ceases  to  be  irksome.  At  first  it  was 
intolerable  to  me,  now  I  submit  in  a  dream, 
as  when  one  feels  powerless  to  raise  hand,  or 
stir  the  tongue,  yet  desires  to  make  a  signal 
and  utter  a  cry.  We  are  engaged  at  our 
work  from  early  morning  till  late,  all  is 
mapped  out,  like  Miss  Templer's  plan  of 
proceedings.  When  the  day  is  over,  and  I 
look  back  on  it,  I  find  that  my  brain  has 
been  very  active,  but  my  heart  quite  motion- 
less. Only  when  you  write  to  me  it  gives  a 
great  leap,  and  is  alive  and  awake. 

**I  believe  that  I  am  making  progress 
with  my  studies.  So  the  mistresses  say. 
As  for  the  piano,  that  I  shall  never  learn,  it 
is  of  no  use  my  attempting  it.  I  begin  too 
late.  Now  I  have  got  a  light  and  am  able 
to  write  better,  you  will  see  the  change  in 
my  hand.  I  have  been  going  on  in  many 
ways  in  the  dark,  making  distorted  letters — 
not  because  I  could  do  no  better,  but  because 
I  had  not  the  light.  Now,  thanks  to  you 
my  good  friend,  I  have  the  light,  I  see  clearly, 
and  1  feel  in  all  I  undertake,  that  what  I 
put  my  hand  to  is  firmer,  bolder,  truer, 
batter.  You  have  given  me  light — if  for 
that  only  I  must  be  eternally  grateful  to  you. 
Forgive  me  if  I  have  grumbled  a  little  at 
the  restraint  and  monotony  of  school-life.  I 
have  hitherto  been  so  free  and  my  life  so 
varied,  that  I  have  felt  it  much.  But  I  do 
value  the  privilege  of  being  given  knowledge. 
Tliat  I  value  vastly.  That  is  inestimable. 
For  that  my  heart  thanks  and  blesses  you. 

"  Sometimes  the  terrible  thought  comes 
over  me — What  if  I  were  to  be  cast  back 
into  my  former  position.  There  is  many  a 
slip  between  tlie  cup  and  the  lip.  It  might 
be  that  you  thought  better  than  to  take  me 
to  reign  beside  you  over  your  greenhouses 
and  their  pretty  contents,  and  to  share  life 
and  all  its  mysteries  with  you.  Then — 
what  would  become  of  me  ?  I  am  unfitted 
for  the  life  I  lived,  and,  refused  the  life  for 
which  I  have  been  trained,  I  should  have,  I 
suppose,  to  go  back  to  the  beasts.  It  would 
be  hard  now,  and  I  could  never  again  be 
happy  in  the  old  mode  of  living.  Much, 
very  much,  therein  would  jar  with  my  feel- 
ings. You  have  given  me  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  and  my  eyes  are  opened, 
and  mv  heart  is  saddened.  This  stain  is  a 
tear.  It  fell  on  my  writing  and  the  ink  ran 
into  it.  These  dreadful  thoughts  will,  at 
times,  enter  my  head,  and  I  cannot  put  them 
from  me. 

*'Am  I,  can  I   ever  be  worthy  of   youl 


That  is  another  question  I  put  to  myself. 
Now,  in  the  light,  I  see  all  my  imperfections, 
my  shortcomings ,  I  know  how  deficient  has 
been  my  education,  in  how  many  things  I 
fall  short  of  the  standard  of  excellence  one 
who  is  to  be  your  wife  should  attain  to.  I 
doubt  whether  1  can  ever  reach  that.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  dear  father  for  having  been 
very  particular  with  both  Herbert  and  my- 
self, from  early  childhood,  that  we  should 
read  and  write  well ;  he,  moreover,  in  the 
evenings  made  us  read  aloud  to  him  good 
standard  authors,  which  he  bought  cheap, 
and  of  which  he  liad  a  small  collection  in 
the  house  on  wheels.  My  dear  mother  cared 
for  nothing  of  this  sort,  but  she,  also,  was 
excellent  in  another  way,  she  insisted  on  my 
being  a  good  needlewoman,  and  I  fiatt^ 
myself  that  I  can  sew  more  neatly  and  finer 
than  any  girl  in  the  school.  So  there  was 
a  foundation  laid  by  my  parents,  and  the 
teachers  here  can  do  no  more  than  build 
thereupon.  But,  my  dear  friend  !  how  much 
building  there  mu.st  be  before  I  am  an 
accomplished  woman !  That  I  feel.  I  tell 
you  everything  that  passes  through  my  mind 
because  I  have  no  one  else  here  to  whom  I 
can  confide  it.  I  like  some  of  the  girls,  but 
I  cannot  tell  them  all  my  heart,  my  troubles 
and  fears,  nor  relate  to  them  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  past.  You — only  you — are  my 
confidant,  my  one,  true  friend  to  whom  I 
can  say  everything. 

"  There  soundij  the  bell  for  supper,  I  must 
finish.  Good-bye,  my  dear  friend,  and  God 
bless  you  ever. 

"  I  remain, 

"  Ever  your  true  and  loving 
"  Theresa. 

"  P.S. — Remember  me  most  respectfully  to 
Miss  Templer.  I  inclose  a  fine  pocket  hand- 
kerchief I  have  embroidered  with  her  initials 
and  some  flowers,  for  her.  For  you,  I  have 
knitted  a  pair  of  socks,  and  may  all  the 
thoughts  of  you  I  have  knitted  into  them 
keep  you  warm  this  wintry  weather." 

"BeLVIEW   Hoi'SE, 

''Nov,  10th,  1861. 
"  My  dear  Theresa, 

"  I  have  neglected  to  write  to  you  for 
some  days  ;  I  have  been  in  great  agitation  of 
mind.  There  is  a  Nemesis  (that  means  judge- 
ment) in  nature,  and  it  has  fallen  on  the 
cruel  girl  who  treated  me  so  badly.  You 
know  whom  I  mean — Phyllis  Browne.  She 
threw  me  aside,  in  a  heartless  manner, 
because  Captain  Thornaby  took  her  fancy. 
He  was  staying  with  his  brother-in-law  Sir 
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Marmaduke  Wakely.  He  has  been  flirting 
with  her,  and  she  coquetting  with  him,  and 
it  has  led  to  nothing.  He  has  left ;  and  Miss 
Phyllis  Browne  is  as  far  from  becoming  Mrs. 
Thornaby  as  if  she  had  never  known  him. 
Heartless  jilt !  she  has  been  paid  in  her  own 
coin.  If  she  suffers  half  as  much  as  she 
made  me  suffer,  it  will  serve  her  right.  I 
am  glad  of  it.  I  really  dislike  that  girl  now. 
I  think  a  jilt  is  the  most  odious  character  a 
woman  can  possess. 

"  My  dear  girl,  do  not  try  your  eyes  by 
writing  in  the  dark.  If  you  find  there  is 
not  light  enough  one  evening  for  you  to 
write,  put  off  waiting  till  next  day.  One 
day's  post  is  no  great  matter.  I  quite  sym- 
pathise with  you,  when  you  say  that  you 
have  much  to  acquire  before  you  can  become 
my  wife.  That  is  true,  and,  perhaps,  one 
year  is  too  short  a  time  for  you  to  acquire  it  in. 
That  was  what  your  father  judged  sufficient, 
but  he  was  hardly  qualified  to  judge.  Let 
us,  then,  say,  at  least  two  years.  Good-bye, 
I  am  so  agitated  that  I  can  hardly  write. 
•*  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

"  A.  Templeb. 

"  P.S. — My  aimt  is  pleased  with  the  atten- 
tion you  have  shown  her,  and  delighted  with 
the  handkerchief.  She  will  write  and  thank 
you  herself.  Thanks  for  the  socks,  I,  however, 
wear  stockings." 


IX. 


Mb.  Templeb  met  Phyllis  Browne  at  an 
evening  party,  one  of  those  pleasant  musical 
evenings  specially  arranged  for  the  promo- 
tion of  flirtations,  the  piano  performances 
serving  the  purpose  of  making  little  conver- 
sations inaudible  sixve  to  those  specially 
interested. 

Mr.  Arthur  Templer  found  himself,  how, 
he  could  not  himself  explain,  seated  beside 
Phyllis  in  a  window  bay.  The  blue  velvet 
curtains  shadowed  the  recess,  which  was 
fitted  with  cushioned  low  seats  in  the 
window. 

Some  enthusiast  was  engaged  on  a  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  which  was  too  precious 
to  be  cut  in  four,  and  he  would  therefore 
play  it  through.  No  one  listened.  The 
lady  of  the  house  determined  never  to  ask 
this  unreasonable  musician  again  to  play. 
Moreover  his  execution  was  too  loud  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  backgi'ound  to  conversation, 
it  drowned  it. 

In  the  window  recess  the  thundering  left- 


hand  movement  served  to  fill  awkward  pauses 
in  the  dialogue. 

Phyllis  Browne  looked  uncommonly  pretty 
to-night,  she  was  a  very  fair  girl,  with  light 
hair,  almost  white,  really  straw  colour,  a 
complexion  as  delicate  as  in  an  old  miniature, 
pale  blue  eye,  and  a  gi^aceful  neck.  She  was 
dressed  in  white  and  turquoise  blue,  which 
suited  her  admirably.  She  was  playing  with 
her  fan,  looking  over  it  occasionally  at 
Arthur  Templer,  with  a  questioning  timidity 
in  the  pale  eyes,  that  was  touching. 

"  How  very  little  we  have  met  of  late," 
she  said.  "  We  were  wont  to  see  each  other 
everywhere — you  and  I  knew  the  same 
people.  But  for  some  time  you  have  been  a 
stay-at-home." 

"  Who  is  to  blame  for  that  ? "  asked  he. 

"  Yourself  of  course,"  answered  Miss 
Browne.  "  You  have  no  doubt  received  as 
many  invitations  as  before,  and  have  de- 
clined them.  I  have  everywhere  expected 
to  see  you,  and  everywhere  have  been 
disappointed." 

"  Indeed  I  I  did  not  flatter  myself  that  I 
inspired  so  much  interest  as  to  make  you 
feel  other  than  indifferent  whether  I  were 
present  or  not." 

"  You  are  too  diffident,  Mr.  Templer.  A 
familiar  face  and  voice  are  always  pleasant." 

"  But  a  stranger's  most  attractive." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

Then  the  bass  notes  on  the  piano  rolled  in 
like  Atlantic  billows  breaking  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  quivered  in 
fear  for  the  strings  of  her  grand  piano. 

"  I  was  unable  to  get  a  word  with  you, 
when  we  did  meet,"  said  Mr.  Templer,  when 
the  left  hand  allowed  him  a  chance  of  speak- 
ing so  as  to  be  heard. 

"I  was  unaware  that  you  tried  to  get 
one." 

"  Miss  Browne  !  " 

"  Mr.  Templer  ! " 

They  looked  reproachfully  at  each  other, 
she  over  her  fan,  he  across  the  sheet  of  a 
Punch  he  was  turning  about  in  his  hands. 

"To  be  candid  with  you.  Miss  Phyllis," 
said  he,  after  a  pause  during  which  the 
scherzo  movement  began,  "I  could  not  bear 
to  be  anywhere  with  you,  and  see  another 
admitted  to  stand  on  the  friendly  footing 
with  you  that  I  once,  though  unworthy,  was 
allowed  to  occupy." 

"  This  is  childish  !  "  said  she.  **  Of  course 
we  are  on  a  friendly  footing,  we  are  neigh- 
bours, belong  to  the  same  social  circle,  are 
both  hot  Tories,  and  both  dearly  love  poul- 
try. We  have  the  same  friends,  the  same 
pursuits,  and  have  never  quarrelled." 
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"Not  quarrelled,  no,  but  we  have  been 
estranged." 

"  Have  we  ?  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  The 
estrangement  was  all  on  your  side.  What 
had  I  done  to  make  you  angry  with  me  ?  It 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  and  I  will  not 
be  dragged  into  a  breach  of  charity  with 
you." 

"  Have  I  not  already  told  you  1  You 
left  me  out  in  the  cold,  and  devoted  your 
attentions  to  Captain  Thornaby.  That  I 
could  not  bear." 

Then  Phyllis  laughed. 

"  Do  not  laugh,  Miss  Browne,"  said 
Arthur  Templer,  gravely.  "  What  is  fun 
to  you  is  death  to  us.  I  did  at  one  time 
think  you  had  some  regard  for  me,  that 
—  that  —  well,  let  it  pass.  It  is  over 
now." 

"  What  is  over  now  1 "  asked  Phyllis, 
opening  her  eyes  with  well-affected  surprise. 

"  Miss  Browne,  I  was  happy  once,  thinking 
you  valued,  you  liked  me." 

"  So  I  did,  so  I  do  still,  so  I  will,  unless 
you  make  yourself  tiresome  or  ridiculous." 

"  Miss  Browne ;  as  long  as  Captain 
Thornaby  was  here,  you  scarcely  gave  me 
a  look  or  a  word.  He  was  always  dancing 
about  you,  and  you  encouraged  him.  Do 
not  attempt  to  deny  it  —  you  know  you 
did." 

"  Certainly,  why  not  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?     How  heartless,  how  cruel ! " 

"Nothing  either  heartless  or  cruel.  Of 
course  I  made  the  most  of  my  opportunity 
to  know  the  captain.  A  very  charming  man 
he  is.  As  he  is  likely  to  be  taken  into  the 
family—" 

"  Into  the  family,  Miss  Phyllis  !  " 

"Yes.  But  mind,  this  is  a  profound 
secret.  Do  not  divulge  it  to  Miss  Templer. 
Do  not  even  whisper  it  among  the  reeds. 
Captain  Thornaby  is  engaged  to  my  cousin, 
Emily." 

"  Is  this  really  true  ? "  inquired  Arthur, 
falling  back. 

"  What  a  rude  speech  !  You  really  must 
mend  your  manners  with  young  ladies,  or  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  withhold  from  a 
quarrel." 

"Captain  Thornaby  engaged  to  Miss 
Emily  Browne  !  " 

"  Yes— she  is." 

It  was  a  lie.  But  she  spoke  without 
wincing,  looking  at  him  full  in  the  face  out 
of  her  open,  truthful  blue  eyes. 

"  O  Miss  Phyllis  !  why  did  I  not  know 
this  before.  Fool  that  I  have  been.  I  have 
wrecked  the  happiness  of  my  life  past 
recall." 


X. 


Mb.  Teupler  paced  his  room,  and  stood 
occasionally  before  his  fire  warming  his  hands. 
Then  he  paced  the  room  again.  Then  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out.  A  cold  fog 
lay  over  the  landscape,  every  twig  was  beaded 
with  water  drops,  the  eaves  dripped.  He 
half  opened  his  window  and  looked  out,  but 
speedily  closed  the  glass  again.  *'That  is 
well,"  he  said,  "the  gardener  has  the  fire 
lighted  in  the  greenhouse." 

There  was  a  large  pond  before  the  house, 
and  over  this  the  fog  condensed  into  thicker 
folds,  and  entangled  itself  in  the  great  masses 
of  withered  Osniunda  regalia  that  adorned 
the  sides. 

Christmas  was  near  at  hand,  but  the 
weather  was  not  Christmas-like.  It  de- 
pressed the  spirits.  Mr.  Templer,  especially, 
was  out  of  tune.  He  could  settle  neither 
to  reading  nor  to  turning.  He  could  not 
walk  up  and  down  his  room  consecutively  a 
dozen  times.  Having  nothing  better  to  do, 
he  stood  at  the  window  watching  a  wagtail 
that  ran  along  the  gravel  walk  a  few  paces 
and  then  stood  still,  dipped  its  head,  and 
wagged  its  tail,  once,  twice,  thrice,  then  ran 
on,  made  another  dip,  and  again  wagged  its 
tail,  once,  twice,  thrice.  "  I  suppose,"  said 
Mr.  Templer,  "  the  peculiar  motion  the  bird 
makes  with  its  head  and  breast  has  given  it 
the  vulgar  name  of  Dishwasher."  Then  his 
interest  in  the  creature  was  gone,  and  he 
returned  to  the  fire  to  warm  his  palms. 

"  Confound  it  all,"  he  said,  "  what  a  pre- 
cious mess  I  have  made  of  matters."  He 
took  out  his  watch  and  compared  it  with  the 
black  marble  timepiece  on  the  mantle-shelf. 
"Eleven  fourteen,  by  mine;  eleven  fifteen 
by  the  other,  a  minute  wrong  somewhere. 
The  train  must  have  arrived  ten  minutes 
ago  by  one,  and  nine  by  the  other.  I  sup- 
pose she  will  soon  be  here.  Well !  I  wonder 
how  matters  will  end.  Really,  Phyllis  be- 
haved very  badly  to  me.  She  might  have 
let  me  know  the  captain  was  engaged  to  her 
cousin,  instead  of  tantalising  and  tormenting 
me  for  so  long.  What  is  done  is  done,  and 
is  past  recall.  I  must  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  job." 

He  went  back  to  the  window.  The  wag- 
tail was  still  on  the  gi*avel  walk,  and  Mr. 
Templer  counted  the  vibrations  of  the  tail. 
"  Four  times  on  this  occasion,"  muttered  he. 
"  There  seems  to  be  no  law  about  the  number 
of  times  he  wags  his  tail.  Really,  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  take  up  natural  history,  and 
study  the  habits  of  birds." 
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Presently  up  drove  a  closed  carriage,  and 
from  it  descended  Theresa.  She  looked  up 
and  saw  Mr.  Templer*8  face  at  the  window, 
and  smiled  and  signed  with  her  hand. 

**  She  ought  not  to  have  done  that  before 
the  servants,"  said  he,  with  a  frown.  "  Really 
she  must  be  cautioned." 

A  moment  after,  and  his  door  opened  ;  she 
came  in  with  both  hands  extended.  "  That 
was  kind  of  you  to  look  out  for  me.  You 
were  thinking  of — expecting  me." 

He  took  one  of  her  hands.  '*I  suppose 
you  are  cold,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.     "  And  you  also." 

She  stood  before  him,  and  looked  anxiously 
into  his  face.  His  eyes  feU.  He  stammered 
something  without  meaning.  **  You  are  not 
pleased  to  see  me."  she  said,  after  a  while 
of  painful  hesitation.  "You  are  changed. 
What  have  I  done]" 

"  My  dear  Theresa,  you  should  not  have 
waved  your  hand  to  me  in  that  free  and 
familiar  manner  on  the  carriage  step ;  with 
John  Thomas  and  Sarah  Jane  at  the  door." 

"  But  I  was  so  pleased  to  see  you,  and  to 
think  that  you  were  expecting,  and  impatient 
for  my  arrival." 

"  My  dear  child,  we  must  learn  to  control 
our  feelings.  We  do  not  wear  our  hearts  on 
our  sleeves  for  every  daw  to  peck  at." 

"  O  my  friend !  There  is  so  much  restraint 
at  school,  that  when  holiday  time  arrives  I 
cast  it  all  aside." 

"  You  must  not  do  so.  Here,  even  more 
than  at  the  Institution  for  Young  Ladies, 
must  you  exercise  great  control  over  your- 
self, and  command  over  your  feelings.  Do 
not  expect  of  me  strong  and  fantastic  exhibi- 
tions of  love.  I  am  past  the  years  in  which 
love  is  a  tempestuous  passion,  and  breaks 
out  in  poetic  rhapsody.  I  am  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  my  mind  on  the 
subject,  so  that  there  may  be  no  Jieart- 
biuning  on  one  side,  and  annoyance  on  the 
other.  You  must  learn,  my  dear  Theresa, 
that  I  do  not  love  you  the  less,  if  I  am  not 
always  expressing  my  passion  in  tall  heroics. 
I  love  with  gravity,  and  evenly ;  and  I  ask 
of  you  to  accommodate  yourself  to  this." 

Then  in  came  Miss  Templer. 

"How  do  you  dol"  she  said.  "I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  in  the  hall  to  receive  you, 
but  I  was  called  away  about  some  domestic 
business.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
well,  but  surprised  to  find  you  in  Mr.  Arthur 
Templer*s  study.  This  is  hardly  the  place 
a  young  lady  should  run  to,  the  moment  she 
enters  the  house.  Learn,  my  dear  Theresa, 
that  you  have  to  mind  your  Ps  and  Qs 
whilst  here ;  we  must  not  allow  the  world  to 


talk.  Come  now  with  me,  and  I  will  show 
you  your  room.  What  ?  with  tears  in  your 
eyes?  1  am  surprised.  Follow  me.  We 
lunch  at  one  o'clock." 

When  Theresa  had  left  the  room,  Mr. 
Templer  went  to  the  window  once  more,  to 
see  if  the  wagtail  was  still  there.  "Of 
course  it  is  not,"  said  he,  when  he  saw  that 
the  drive  was  bare  of  birds,  "  the  carriage 
scared  it  away."  Though  there  was  no 
wagtail  there,  he  remained  at  the  window, 
looking  dreamily  out  into  the  dreary  sky. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  his  prospects  were  not 
less  melancholy.  How  could  his  marriage 
be  happy )  Theresa  was  an  exacting  person, 
she  would  demand  much  affection,  a  thousand 
tokens  of  love,  and  he  would  not  be  capable 
of  giving  her  what  she  asked  for.  He 
would  deny  her  nothing  that  his  means 
would  allow  him  to  furnish  her  with.  If 
she  desired  a  fernery  with  exotic  ferns,  she 
should  have  it,  but  all  those  little  tender- 
nesses which  a  woman's  soul  craves  for,  he 
would  be  incapable  of  giving  her,  and  with- 
out them  she  would  languish,  or  become 
discontented. 

In  the  evening,  at  dinner,  Theresa  looked 
very  pretty,  dressed  for  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Templer  kept  up  an  animated  conversation 
about  everything  that  came  into  his  head ; 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  animate  the  girl. 
He  looked  at  her  covertly,  and  did  not  fail 
to  notice  a  change  in  her.  The  brightness, 
eagerness,  and  glow,  with  which  she  had  run 
into  his  study  to  greet  him  were  gone,  and 
had  made  way  for  a  look  of  deep  depression. 
Her  eyes  had  lost  their  brilliancy,  her  cheeks 
their  colour,  the  dimples  had  faded  from  the 
corners  of  her  lips,  and  earnestness  had  cast 
a  shadow  over  her  brow.  The  girl  seemed 
to  have  been  transformed  into  the  woman. 
She  was  absent  throughout  dinner,  and  Mr. 
Templer  was  annoyed  to  find  that  she  had 
not  heard  some  of  his  remarks. 

In  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  he  sat 
at  the  piano  and  played  Mendelssohn's  Songs 
vnthout  Words — the  typical  music  of  shallow 
sentimentalism.  He  was  not  a  good  player, 
he  had  taken  up  music  as  he  had  taken  up 
poultry  and  turning.  Presently  he  left  the 
piano,  and  saw  that  his  aunt  had  fallen 
asleep  in  her  chair  beside  the  fire. 

Theresa  was  on  a  low  stool,  looking  into 
the  red  ashes,  lost  in  thought. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  ]VIr.  Templer,  taking 
her  hand,  "  I  want  you  to  smile.  You  have 
grown  very  grave.    Are  you  angry  with  mel" 

Theresa  did  not  reply,  she  continued  gazing 
into  the  fire,  but  her  mouth  twitched,  and 
her  eyes  filled. 

X   X 
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'*  Look  about  you,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  par- 
ticularly desire  your  opinion  about  the  draw- 
ing-room. I  have  had  it  entirely  refurnished. 
Sage-green,  and  sear-leaf,  and  ivory-white, 
with  a  touch  here  and  there  of  gold.  I 
flatter  myself  it  is  tasteful." 

She  stood  up,  and  looked  round,  but  her 
eyes  were  dim,  and  she  could  see  nothing. 

"  You  remember  the  old  paper,  do  you  not, 
white  with  nondescript  gold  floriations  on  it, 
and  the  furniture  covered  with  the  crudest 
gi-een.  I  think  that  the  curtains  are  par- 
ticularly handsome.  They  have  a  border  of 
leaves  embroidered  round  them.     Come  and 


see. 


n 


He  led  her  to  the  window,  and  showed  her 
the  curtains.  She  tried  to  disguise  from 
him  that  she  was  obliged  to  use  her  handker- 
chief to  clear  her  eyes  before  she  could  see. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  in  a  gentle  voice,  "  that 
is  very  pretty.  The  whole  room  is  rich  and 
beautiful." 

"  I  hiive  had  it  done,  Theresa,  against  our 
marriage.  My  aunt  has  been  considering, 
and  she  says  it  will  not  do  to  postpone  it 
another  year,  so  it  is  to  be  about  May." 

"  Very  well." 

"You  see,  you  must  either  remain  at 
school  during  the  holidays — and  to  that  I 
would  not  consent — or  you  must  come  here. 
Well,  people  might  talk  if  this  were  done 
often,  so  Miss  Templer  thinks  that,  taken  all 
in  all,  it  had  better  be  got  over  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  What  had  better  be  got  over  1 " 

"  The  marriage." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Theresa,  leaning 
back  against  the  shutters,  and  putting  her 
liand  on  his  arm  to  arrest  him.  "  I  am  sure 
you  ai'e  kind,  and  will  do  all  you  think  right 
eind  considerate,  but  I  do  not  ask  of  you  to 
re-paper  rooms,  and  re-gild  cornices,  and 
embroider  curtains,  to  make  me  happy.  The 
more  splendid  the  house  is  made,  the  more 
unlike  home  it  seems  to  me.  Do  not  think 
me  ungrateful  for  your  many  kindnesses  to 
me,  I  value  every  little  token  you  afford  me, 
that  you  love  me,  but  only  as  a  token  of 
love.  The  love  is  that  which  1  care  for, 
which  I  desire  above  everything.  If  you 
were  to  go  into  the  most  gorgeous  palace, 
and  find,  in  midwinter,  no  fire  on  the  marble 
hearth  you  would  shiver  and  sigh  for  the 
little  cabin  where  all  is  sordid,  but  where 
yet  there  is  a  glowing  fire.  So  is  it  here ; 
everything  takes  its  worth  from  your  love. 
If  you  love  me,  all  is  beautiful,  all  is  glorious. 
If  you  do  not,  nothing  can  please  me,  I  am 
dazzled,  I  am  estranged.  I  can,  I  feel,  be 
here    unspeakably    happy    or    unspeakably 


miserable.  If  you  do  not  love  me,  then  all 
I  receive  from  you  helps  to  humble — even  to 
degrade  me,  it  makes  of  me  a  pauper  sub- 
sisting on  your  alms.  If  you  love  me,  it  is 
quite  different.  I  accept  everything,  as  my 
own,  with  joy." 

"  Theresa,  this  is  unreasonable." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  plain,  good  sense.  I 
fear,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  do  not  love 
me  any  more.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
station  and  found  you  were  not  on  the  plat- 
form to  receive  me,  I  was  disappointed.  I 
had  reckoned  on  seeing  your  face  there.  How- 
ever, I  thought  to  myself  in  the  carriage  that 
probably  Miss  Templer  had  interfered,  and  said 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  you  to  meet  me. 
When  I  saw  your  face  at  the  window  watch- 
ing for  my  arrival,  my  heart  revived,  but 
when  I  came  up  the  steps  to  the  door,  and 
entered  the  hall,  and  you  were  not  there, 
then  I  was  disappointed  again,  and  I  ran, 
without  a  thought  of  doing  wrong,  to  your 

library,  and  there "     She  put  her  hands 

over  her  eyes  and  sobbed. 

Mr.  Templer  was  disturbed.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  for  a  man  to  undertake  than 
the  consolation  of  a  weeping  womem.  He 
was  awkward  and  unsuccessful,  and  it  was 
with  relief  that  he  heard  Miss  Templer 
awake  and  ask  when  the  tea  would  be 
brought  in. 

Theresa  recovered  herself  and  replied  that 
the  tea  was  already  there,  should  she  pour 
it  out. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Miss  Templer, 
affronted.  "It  is  my  place,  not  yours,  child. 
When  will  you  learn  what  is  proper,  and 
what  is  not  %  " 


XL 


Christmas  Day  came,  and  in  the  morning, 
on  Mr.  Templer*s  plate  lay,  wrapped  in  silver 
paper,  the  prettiest  cigar-case  with  flowers 
embroidered  on  it  by  Theresa.  On  Mis8 
Templer's  plate  was  a  knitted  shawl.  But 
there  was  nothing  on  that  of  Theresa's. 
Mr.  Templer  had  ordered  a  ring  set  with 
diamonds  and  amethyst,  but  it  had  not 
arrived  in  time,  so  that  the  first  impression 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  girl  was  that 
she  had  been  forgotten.  She  made  no  com- 
plaint, but  felt  hurt,  and  the  feeling  hardly 
passed  when  Arthur  explained  the  cause  of 
the  non-appearance  of  the  present. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  as  usual,  Miss 
Templer  went  to  sleep,  and  Theresa  sat  on 
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her  stool,  looking  musingly  into  the  fire. 
Arthur  remained  over  his  wine  longer  than 
usual. 

"  To-day,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  father  and 
mother,  Herbert  and  Fred  are  thinking  of 
me.  How  cozy  it  is  in  the  little  house ! 
They  have  the  lamp  which  fills  the  tiny 
space  with  abundance  of  light,  and  the  stove 
throws  out  great  heat;  Fred  is  roasting 
chestnuts  on  the  fire,  and  the  rest  are  talk- 
ing of  me,  wondering  how  I  am,  whether  I 
am  well,  and  happy.  They  all  love  me  well, 
on  that  I  could  rely.  Every  one  of  them 
would  cheerfully  give  up  even  life  for  me. 
As  they  talk  of  me  the  tears  come  in 
mother's  eyes,  and  father  coughs,  to  disguise 
his  emotion." 

Arthur  found  her  buried  in  such  thoughts. 
She  did  not  hear  his  footsteps  as  he  entered. 
**  Dreaming  again  1 "  asked  he,  ''  and  look 
ing  as  miserable  as  if  you  were  the  most 
wronged  girl  in  the  world." 

She  did  not  answer  except  with  a  sigh, 
and  he  fiung  himself  on  a  settee  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

They  sat  on,  without  a  word.  Over  the 
lamp  was  thrown  a  crimson  paper  shade 
which  subdued  the  light  3  and  he  could  only 
see  her  face  when  the  fire  flamed  up. 

"By  the  way,  Theresa,"  said  Arthur 
Templer,  "  there  is  a  bit  of  news  in  this 
evening's  paper  which  may  interest  you. 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  but  it  concerns  your 
family." 

She  looked  up,  then  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  stood  trembling,  unable  to  speak. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear.  Nothing 
serious.  The — ^the — the  affair  is  at  Lux- 
ton,  and  by  some  fatality  one  of  the 
young  panthers  got  loose — created  great 
alarm — and  was  secured  with  difficulty. 
Your  brother,  fearing  lest  the  beast  should 
be  shot,  used  great  exertions  to  recover  it, 
and  was  hurt  by  the  creature,  and  taken  to 
the  hospital.  The  paper  says  that  he  is  not 
seriously  injured ;  but  cannot  resume  his 
duties  in  the  menagerie  for  a  few  weeks." 

"Where — how  far  off  is  LuxtonT' she 
asked  breathlessly. 

"  About  thirty  miles." 
She  raised  her  hands,  folded  them,  and 
pressed  them  to  her  bosom. 

"I  must  go  to  Herbert.  I  must  see 
him." 

"  You  cannot,  indeed,  Theresa." 
"  0  my  friend,  you  must  allow  me.     My 
brother,  my  dear,  dear  brother !     I  cannot 
keep  away." 

*•  I  tell  you,  Theresa,  the  injury  is  not 
serious." 


"But  he  is  hurt.  That  is  enough.  I 
must  go  to  him." 

"  Do  not  be  provoking,  Theresa.  I  really 
wish  I  had  not  told  you  anything  about  it." 

"  What  I — left  me  ignorant  that  my  dear 
brother  was  hurt?  No,  I  will  not  believe 
that.  I  do  not  want  to  annoy  you,  but  I 
feel  drawn  to  him ;  I  feel  as  if  1  must  see 
him.     He  loves  me." 

"  I  will  not  have  it,"  said  Arthur  sharply. 
"  I  cannot  have  one  who  is  soon  to  be  my 
wife  betraying  her  origin  in  this  way.  You 
would  have  to  go  in  my  carriage,  I  suppose — 
and  with  my  servants.  No  !  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of." 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  your  carriage.  I  will 
go  by  train,  or  by  coach — anyhow.  I  will 
not  let  any  one  know  who  I  am." 

"  It  will  get  about.  It  must  do  so.  LuxtOn 
is  in  the  county." 

"  I  entreat  you,  as  you  love  me  !  " 

"  Besides,"  he  added,  in  a  sulky  tone, 
"  it's  only  an  *  acksidenk,'  and  will  bring  *  a 
shower  of  shillings.' " 

She  stood  silent,  looking  at  him  out  of  her 
large  dark  eyes.  Her  lips  quivered,  she 
could  not  speak,  dark  spots  formed  on  her 
cheeks. 

"  I  have  told  your  father  that  thecojinection 
with  him  and  the  monkeys  ^d  the  kangaroos 
is  at  an  end — that  you  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  him  or  to  them.  He  undertook  to 
keep  aloof  from  you  and  me  for  ever.  I 
will  not  have  you  renew  intercourse  with 
your  family.  If  you  persist  in  your  inten- 
tion, you  break  with  me.  You  understand? " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  and  left  the  room. 

Then  Miss  Templer  woke  up.  *'What? 
no  tea  brought  in  1  Oh  !  there  it  is,  getting 
cold.  Why  was  I  not  roused?  Where  is 
Theresa  ? " 

Mr.  Templer  sat  sipping  his  tea,  and 
breaking  up  his  thin  bread  and  butter  in 
the  saucer,  with  his  eyes  on  the  fire.  He 
felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  He  had 
wounded  Theresa ;  he  had  spoken  with  un- 
necessary sharpness — but  there !  he  was 
irritated,  and  he  had  much  to  irritate  him. 
His  conscience  reproached  him,  in  spite  of 
his  self-excuses,  it  insisted  on  being  heard. 

"Where  is  Theresa?"  asked  Miss  Templer. 
"  Her  tea  is  getting  quite  cold.  Really  it 
cannot  be  kept  on  table  all  night  to  suit  hei- 
caprices." 

"  I  do  not  know  where  she  is,"  answered 
Mr.  Templer.  "  I  think  she  has  gone  to  her 
room.  I  will  go  after  her,  and  call  her 
back." 

"  Go  to  her  room  ! "  echoed  Miss  Templer. 
"  Most  improper  !     On  no  account,  Arthur." 

X  X   2 
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However,  without  regard  to  her  protest, 
he  went  up  stairs,  and  tapped  at  her  door. 

"  Theresa  !  "  he  called,  "  are  you  coming 
do>vn  to  tea  ?  " 

"No."  . 

"  But  I  want  you.  I  w^ish  to  speak  to 
you  ; "  he  put  his  mouth  to  the  door,  "  I 
intend  to  beg  your  pardon.     Open  ! " 

"  I  cannot  now.  I  am  half  undressed. 
It  is  too  late." 


XII. 

"  It  is  too  late ! "  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  suddenly,  without  reason  to  account 
for  it,  Arthur  Templer  awoke,  and  these 
words  of  Theresa's  rushed  through  his  mind. 

What  was  her  meaning?  Too  late  for 
reconciliation)  Too  late  for  amends?  He 
thought  now  that  he  had  not  treated  her 
kindly.  He  had  been  cold,  captious,  exacting. 
He  had  shown  little  tenderness  towards  her. 
His  mind  had  recurred  continually  to  Phyllis 
Browne,  and  what  he  had  lost  by  his  foolish 
entanglement  with  Theresa,  and  he  had  re- 
sented his  disappointment,  and  made  her  feel 
his  resentment.  Why  had  he  been  so  want- 
ing in  common  politeness,  in  ordinary  good 
feeling,  as  to  sneer  at  her  mother's  mode  of 
speech  f  Although  he  was  in  the  dark,  and 
no  one  could  see  him,  he  coloured.  Theresa 
was  not  in  any  way  to  blame,  he  had  sought 
her  out;  she  had  made  no  effort  to  attach 
him  to  her.  He  had  drawn  her  out  of  her 
native  sphere,  had  translated  her  to  the  most 
opposite  conditions  of  life,  and  she  had  con- 
ducted herself  admirably  through  it  all.  At 
school  she  had  made  great  progress,  in  liis 
house  had  behaved  with  perfect  modesty  and 
winning  sweetness.  But  he — he  had  been 
dissatisfied,  not  with  her,  but  with  himself, 
and  his  dissatisfaction  had  embittered  her 
life.  He  resolved  that,  next  morning,  he 
would  make  amends,  apologise,  and  show  his 
affection.  Then,  with  lulled  conscience,  he 
went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning,  however,  he  found  that  it 
was,  as  Theresa  had  said,  too  late.  She  was 
gone.  When,  and  how,  no  one  knew.  In 
her  room  everything  was  in  order,  her 
dresses  folded  and  put  away ;  every  dress 
that  she  had  worn  since  she  had  left  the 
menagerie  was  left  behind.  She  must  have 
departed  in  her  dark  stuff  gown  in  which 
she  had  left  her  travelling  home.  A  little 
hand-bag  was  all  she  had  taken  with  her. 
In  the  window  was  a  birdcage,  in  which  she 
had  liad  a  bullfinch,  that  the  gardener  had 


given  her.  The  door  of  the  cage  and  the 
chamber  window  were  open.  Before  she 
went  she  had  given  the  prisoner  his  liberty. 

Miss  Templer  was  the  first  to  hear  of 
Theresa's  flight,  from  the  maid  who  had  been 
with  hot  water  to  the  girl's  room.  The 
maid  told  her  that  the  bed  had  not  been 
slept  in  that  night. 

The  old  lady  considered  for  a  moment  and 
then  said,  "  It  is  quite  right,  Marianne,  MiiB 
Poynter  was  telegraphed  for.  Illness  of  a 
near  relative."  Her  first  thought  was  to 
keep  up  appearances.  "It  is  quite  right, 
Marianne." 

When  the  old  lady  was  dressed,  she  showed 
no  signs  of  flurry  or  klarm  before  the  servanto, 
but  she  took  an  opportunity  of  catching  her 
nephew,  and  breaking  the  news  to  him, 
privately. 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  Miss  Theresa  has  gone. 
For  goodness'  sake,  don't  look  surprised ;  do 
not  allow  the  servants  to  suppose  she  has 
run  away.  I  have  told  Marianne  she  was 
telegraphed  for,  and  has  gone  to  a  sick 
relative." 

"  Theresa  gone  ! " 

"Yes,  take  it  calmly.  This  is  indeed 
vexatious;  there  is  no  knowing  w^hat  talk 
it  may  occasion  in  the  neighbourhood.  You 
must  ask  me  at  breakfast  before  Thomas 
when  I  expect  to  hear  from  Theresa,  and  say 
something  about  the  hurry  of  her  departura 
We  must  draw  screens  before  disagreeables, 
Arthur.  You  made  a  great,  initial  mistake, 
and  have  put  my  talents  on  the  stretch  ever 
since  to  disguise  it,  and  prevent  as  far  as  is 
preventable  the  consequences.  A  real  lady 
would  not  have  run  away,  and  thrown  us 
into  such  a  difficult  situation." 

"  How  has  Theresa  gone  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to 
inquire.  It  is  sufficient  that  she  has  gona 
Let  me  tell  you,  dear  Arthur,  that  this  is 
the  best  solution  of  the  whole  unpleasant 
business.  It  is  the  most  sensible  course  she 
could  have  taken.  She  was  unfit  to  associate 
with  us,  she  felt  it,  and,  like  the  scriptural 
animal  that  was  washed,  has  returned  to  hex 
wallowing  in  the  social  mire." 

"She  has  gone  to  Luxton  to  see  her 
brother." 

"  I  suppose  so.  The  family  instinct  is 
strong  in  this  kind  of  people." 

"  I  told  her  if  she  did,  she  broke  with  us." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  this.  She  has  made 
her  election,  and  will  not  expect  to  return. 
She  has  gone  with  her  eyes  open  to  the  con- 
sequences. Probably,  when  a  few  days  have 
passed,  she  will  regret  her  precipitancy,  and 
will  make  overtures  to  return.     As  you  laid 
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down  the  alternative  so  plainly,  you  can 
decline  to  receive  her  again.  No  one  can 
reproach  you;  you  cannot  reproach  your- 
self. We  wash  our  hands  of  the  Poynters, 
one  and  all.  We  have  done  with  ourang- 
outangs." 

"  I  must  go  after  her,"  said  Arthur 
Templer. 

'*  You  must  and  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  said  his  aunt.  ''  Providence  has  in- 
terposed to  get  you  out  of  a  predicament 
into  which  your  folly  had  precipitated  you, 
and  you  cannot,  without  gross  ingratitude, 
fly  in  the  face  of  Providence." 

Arthur  Templer  was  not  satisfied.  All 
that  day  he  was  uneasy,  displeased  with 
himself,  anxious  about  Theresa.  How  had 
she  gone?  By  train? — but  that  was  a 
roundabout  road,  or  by  coach?  Or — had 
she  walked?  What  money  had  she  taken 
with  her? 

Now  that  she  was  gone,  lost  to  him,  her 
good  qualities  recurred  to  him,  her  great 
beauty,  her  gentle  manner,  her  self-diffidence 
— above  all,  her  love  for  him.  He  took  her 
letters  from  his  desk  and  read  them  over. 
A  tear  formed  in  his  eye.  He  must  pursue 
her.  He  must  bring  her  back.  He  had 
gone  too  far  to  escape  his  responsibilities  in 
this  easy  manner.  He  looked  at  a  train- 
book.  It  was  possible  to  get  to  Luxton  that 
evening,  by  changing  trains  at  Crawford  and 
waiting  an  hour  and  three-quarters  on  the 
platform.  He  resolved  to  do  so.  A  sense 
of  relief  came  over  him,  when  he  had  formed 
this  determination.  Other  people  might  be 
wavering  and  untrustworthy,  but  not  he, 
Arthur  Templer,  son  of  a  firm  whose  port 
was  always  to  be  relied  on.  He  walked  to 
his  aunt's  boudoir  with  a  firm  step  and  with 
his  head  erect.  He  communicated  his  inten- 
tions to  her.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
remonstrances.  He  packed  his  own  port- 
manteau— ^it  would  sot  be  possible  for  him 
to  retiun  that  night-— and  with  the  feeling 
full  on  him  that  he  was  as  chivalrous  as 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  as  great  a  martyr  as 
Cranmer,  he  left  Belview,  and  took  his 
ticket  for  Luxton. 


XIII. 

It  was  evening,  dark  and  raw,  when  Arthur 
Templer  arrived  at  Luxton.  He  found  the 
station  full  of  farm-folk  awaiting  their  trains 
to  take  them  from  the  town ;  this  showed  him 
that  it  was  market-day. 


He  went  into  the  town,  and  sought  the 
menagerie.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing it.  A  band  was  playing,  people  were 
swarming  towards  it,  flaming  lamps  illumin- 
ated the  night  about  it.  He  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  front  of  the  show. 
There  were  still  the  great,  coarse,  and  ex- 
travagant pictures — ostriches  careering  over 
a  desert,  and  a  red  Indian  in  pursuit  flinging 
a  lasso  at  them ;  a  lion  leaping  upon  a  gazelle; 
a  polar  bear  seated  on  a  floating  iceberg, 
overarched  by  ^the  aurora  borealis;  a  blue- 
faced  monkey  cracking  a  cocoa-nut,  and — 
Una  in  the  lion^s  den. 

Gas  jets  flared  about  the  entrance,  in  the 
wind.  At  the  door  sat  Fred,  dispensing 
tickets  and  taking  money.  A  man  in  flesh- 
ings which  did  not  fit  him  was  running  about 
the  platform,  haranguing  the  people,  inviting 
them  to  enter.  The  performance  was  going 
on.  Now  the  leopards  were  being  fed. 
Hark !  how  they  gave  tongue.  A  ride  on 
the  elephant  in  the  palanquin  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  Haroun-al-Kaschid,  Emperor  of  the 
East,  to  be  had  for  one  penny  extra ;  and 
now — a  bell  tingled.  Now  !  now  !  pay  your 
money,  in  two  minutes  it  will  be  too  late. 
Una  is  about  to  enter  the  lion's  den !  He 
put  his  head  inside.  Yes  !  Protected  only 
by  her  virgin  innocence,  Una  was  already  in 
the  den  of  the  king  of  the  beasts — and  his 
majesty 

Arthur  Templer  heard  no  more ;  he  sprang 
up  the  steps,  crossed  the  platform. 

"  Your  money,  sir  I  No  admittance  with- 
out I  Your  money,  please ! "  screamed  the 
boy  at  the  table,  not  recognising  him. 

Arthur  Templer  paid  no  heed  to  him ;  his 
pulses  were  beating  furiously— indignation, 
alarm  at  the  thought  that  she,  his  Theresa,  she 
who  was  so  soon  to  become  his  wife,  had  had 
the  indiscretion,  the  madness,  again  to  exhibit 
herself  before  the  public,  again  to  risk  her 
life  in  the  den  of  lions.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  he  thought  less,  far  less,  of 
the  danger  than  of  the  degradation.  His 
cheeks  flushed,  liis  breath  came  short.  He 
was  angry — he  would  not  allow  this.  He 
would  catch  her,  and  stop  her  from  entering. 
He  would  have  the  matter  out  with  her 
there  and  then.  If  she  dared  to  enter,  and 
defy  him,  disobey  him,  then  he  would  give 
her  up.'  If  she  yielded,  he  was  ready  to 
apologise  for  his  misconduct,  and  promise 
greater  kindness  for  the  future. 

He  did  not  go  into  the  area  between  the 
vans.  He  knew  his  way.  He  pushed  be- 
hind, along  the  narrow  passage,  screened  by 
canvas,  that  led  to  the  doors  of  the  leopard's 
and   lion's  cages.      He   saw   Mrs.    Poyntei' 
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there.  She  was  standing  by  one  door,  peer- 
ing through  a  round  hole  into  the  den.  She 
held  the  door  ajar,  so  that  at  a  touch  it 
might  be  opened,  ready  instantly  to  close, 
and  secure  it  again.  Herbert  Poynter 
usually  occupied  this  place;  he  had  always 
stood  on  guard  thei*e  when  Theresa  was  in 
the  cage,  but  Herbert  was  lying  in  the 
hospital  ill.  Since  Theresa  had  left,  the 
exhibition  of  Una  had  been  discontinued, 
though  it  was  still  advertised,  and  the  pic- 
ture still  displayed.  Herbert  had  continued 
making  the  tigers  leap,  and  then  had  taken 
his  sister's  place  with  the  king  of  the 
beasts.  Now  that  Herbert  was  unable  to 
do  either,  there  would  have  been  no  ex- 
hibition of  a  human  being  playing  with 
death,  had  not  Theresa  returned  that  day 
and  volunteei-ed  to  resume  her  former  rCle. 

Arthur  Templer  heard  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Poynter,  and  the  hum  of  the  spectators. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  Mrs.  Poynter's  shoulder. 

*'  Where  is  she  1 "  he  asked. 

She  pointed  to  the  cage  with  her  thumb. 

Then  his  anger  overmastered  his  judg- 
ment. He  forgot,  for  the  moment,  the 
danger,  in  his  resolve  to  arrest  Theresa  from 
proceeding  further. 

"  Let  me  see  ! "  he  said,  impetuously. 

Mrs.  Poynter  stared,  and  raised  her  hands 
in  dismay.  He  thrust  her  aside  with  an 
expression  of  contempt,  threw  the  door  open, 
stepped  in,  and  said  shortly,  in  a  tone  of 
irritation,  "  Theresa  !  How  can  you  %  Come 
back  instantly ! " 

At  his  voice  she  started,  and  turned  her 
head.     She  was  standing,  in  her  white  dress. 


before  Nero,  who  had  owned  her  power,  and 
was  crouched  in  the  furthest  comer  of  the 
cage.     . 

When  she  saw  him  she  turned  as  white 
as  her  robe,  and  trembled. 

At  the  same  moment  all  Mr.  Templar's 
courage  failed  him.  Now,  there  rushed  over 
him  a  consciousness  of  the  peril  into  which 
he  had  run.  The  great  lion  had  seen  him; 
it  half  rose,  then  crouched,  and  drew  itself 
back,  with  its  moon-like  eyes  flashing  on 
him.  He  was  paralysed  with  fear.  He 
neither  tried  to  escape,  nor  uttered  a  cry. 
All  power  of  motion  seemed  gone.  Then, 
piercing  his  ears,  his  brain,  he  heard  a  cry  I 
He  saw  the  great  beast  leap — leap  at  him; 
yet  he  could  not  stir ;  he  heard  a  confosed 
sound  in  his  ears,  but  whether  the  roar  (A 
the  lion,  or  of  the  crowd,  he  did  not  know. 
He  saw  the  spring  —  and  then,  he  saw 
Theresa  throw  herself  between  him  and  the 
lion. 

The  whole  menagerie  was  filled  with 
noise — women  shrieking,  men  shouting ;  the 
beasts  in  uproar  also.  Arthur  Templer  was 
as  in  a  dream.  He  staggered  back  to  the 
wall,  and  stood  with  wide  eyes  looking  down 
at  a  white  figure  on  the  floor,  and  red  rill8 
staining  the  pure  dress. 

"  My  God  !  "  shouted  Mr.  Poynter,  dash- 
ing up  to  the  door.  "  Wife  !  the  red-hot 
iron — sharp ! " 

*'  Oh,  my  gracious  !  what  an  acksidenk !  It 
has  been  forgotten.'' 

*'  Then  she  is  dead  past  saving ! " 

So,  Miss  Phyllis  Browne  became  Mr». 
Arthur  Templer. 


THE  END, 
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At  Beautieu  one  is  plimged  into  a  dreamy, 
cODtempIntive  existence ;  the  little  village 
looks  half  asleep ;  it  leads  an  old-world  life, 
undisturbed  hy  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  as  if  the  spell  of 
the  old  Cistercian  monks  still  lay  upon  the 
place,  preserving  it  in  a  profound  peace  and 

This  old  abbey,  one  of  the  loveliest  hbtoric 
spots  in  England,  is  out  of  the  way  for  the 
tourist.  It  is  near  no  railway,  no  steamboat, 
the  village  contains  no  hotel.  It  can  be 
reached  by  driving  from  Hythe,  from  Lyud- 
hurst,  or  Lymington  ;  and  the  approaches  to 
it  ore  all  most  beautiful.  The  Manor  of 
Beaulieu  is  a  rich,  fertile  valley,  lying  in  the 
wide  Beaulieu  Heath,  which  stretches  on 
each  side  of  it,  a  great  tract  of  forest  land 
purple  with  heather.  Some  parts  of  the 
heath  are  planted  with  groves  or  long  lines 
of  fir  trees,  that  in  the  distance  make  dark 
masses  against  the  sky  or  the  grey-blue  hills 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  sometimes  these  firs 
braver  the  mad  with  thick  woodland,  and  as 
you  go  by  in  the  sunshine,  their  brown 
trunks  gleam  like  silver.  Across  the  open 
heath  one  sees  the  island  continually  pre- 
senting itself  in  a  new  loveliness  of  soft  out- 
line ;  and  between  lies  the  narrow,  pale-blue 


streak  of  the  Solent.  The  wind  rushes  wildly 
over  this  exposed  land,  and,  despite  ite 
beauty  the  ground  is  poor,  fit  only  for  the 
growth  of  bracken  or  heather.  But  once 
within  the  boundary  of  Beaulieu  Manor,  and 
all  is  changed.  The  wind  is  gone,  as  by 
magic ;  and  within  this  sheltered  valley  lie 
rich  pasture  lands ;  and,  down  by  the  old 
abbey  are  warm  sheltered  places  where  figs 
and  vines  will  grow.  The  meadows  behind 
it,  in  the  monks'  time,  were  vineyards. 

The  little  village  is  the  more  beautiful  and 
in  harmony  with  the  history  of  the  place  by 
reason  of  its  silent,  old-world  character ;  but 
it  is  not  friendly  to  the  tourist.  There  used 
to  be  several  inns  in  it,  but  they  have  been 
closed,  all  but  one ;  this  is  primitive  enough, 
but  it  does  just  afford  food  and  shelt«r  in 
case  of  need,  and  there  the  horses  can  rest 
and  have  their  corn.  But  in  all  probability 
this  inn  will  also  be  closed  soon,  and  then  it 
will  become  somewhat  difiicult  even  for 
enterprising  travellers  to  visit  the  abbey. 
The  pleasantest  way  will  be  to  go  up  the  Exe 
in  a  small  steam-yacht ;  the  river  is  exceed- 
ingly lovely.  Driving  from  Hythe  you  come  at 
once  upon  the  old  abbey  itself ;  the  road  fiwrn 
Lymington  is  through  the  village,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  approach.  Almost 
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immediately  after  passiog  tlirough  the  gate 
oE  the  boundary,  the  old  palace  may  be  seen 
down  in  the  valley.  Then  it  disappears,  and 
soon  the  road,  going  doivnhill  all  the  while, 
becomes  the  village  street.  There  are  a  few 
cottages ;  the  ino,  with  an  old  tree  standing 
outside  it ;  then  the  road  turns  again  and 
there  is  a  beautiful  bit — a  line  of  old-fashioned 
buildings,  with  gabled  roofs  covered  with  old 
red  tiles,  all  blurred  and  obscured  with 
golden  lichen.  These  are  the  mill-house,  its 
offices,  and  a  cottage.  Passing  these,  the 
liver  appears  suddenly  on  each  side ;  and  just 


Henry  Scott,  the  second  son  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Buccleuch.  The  manor  is  settled  upon 
him  for  lite. 

The  palace  b  the  old  abbot's  house ;  above 
its  doorway  is  an  empty  canopied  niche 
where  once  stood  the  virgin,  to  whom  was 
dedicated  the  monastery  of  Beaulieu.  The 
house  is  still  beautiful  and  dignified,  although 
the  windows  are  modernised,  and  there  is  a 
moat,  and  a  turreted  wall  built  by  the  second 
Duke  of  Montagu,  who  dreaded  the  possible 
danger  of  a  fVench  privateer  landing  in 
Beaulieu  river.     Doubtless,  too,  in  the  days 


in  front  is  the  old  water-gate  of  the  abbey. 
It  is  built  of  grey  stone,  and  stands  in  a 
long  piece  of  the  old  stone  wall  which  has  a 
heavy  mass  of  ivy  appearing  above  it ;  the 
roots  are  on  the  other  side.  The  water-gate 
is  roofed  with  old  red  tiles,  like  the  mill- 
house,  and  this  too  is  made  most  beautiful 
by  the  veil  of  grey  and  golden  lichen.  There 
are  rooms  inside  the  gate,  and,  doubtless,  in 
the  old  days  a  poi-ter  lived  here  and  kept 
watch  through  the  nai-row  slits  of  windows. 
N'ow  the  gate  stands  open  ;  it  is  used  ati  the 
entrance  to  the  palace,  the  residence  of  Lord 


when  the  Duke  of  Montaga  dwelt  here,  the 
wild  state  of  the  forest,  overrun  as  it  was 
with  smugglers  and  deer-stealers,  rendered 
such  protection  necessary.  Nevertheless,  the 
fosse  and  out-building  have  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  old  abbot's  house,  to  the  regret 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  these  noble 
remains  of  the  past.  The  turrets  are  used 
now  as  summer-houses ;  and  the  garden, 
lying  within  a  curve  of  the  shining  river,  and 
sheltered  from  the  road  by  the  sturdy  piece 
of  the  old  monks'  wall,  is  very  charming. 
Between  the  abbot's  house  and  the  ruins 


of  the  old  abbey  is  now  a  lawn,  where  pale 
heads  of  pampas  grass  bow  in  the  wind  ;  but 
there  is  some  trace  of  a  passage  from  what 
was  once  the  sacristj,  which  probably  com- 
municated with  the  abbot's  house.  The 
refectory  of  the  monks  still  stands,  and  is 
used  as  the  parish  cbvirch  ;  in  1746  some 
alterations  were  made  in  it,  the  roof  was 
lowered  and  an  ugly  buttress  was  placed  to 
support  the  south  end.  The  fishponds  lie 
most  conveniently  near,  inside  the  circle  of 
tiie  old  walls.  Within  the  parish  church 
there  are  one  or  two  most  interesting  relics  of 
the  monks,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  building  has  long  since  been  destroyed 
by  paint  and  white-wash  and  modern  deco- 
ration, some  of  it  in  barbarous  taste.  But 
there  remains  'the  lovely  old  rostrum,  from 
which  the  brethren,  in  turn,  read  from  their 
precious  manuscript  volumes  during  the 
meals.  It  projects  from  the  wall  and  is 
built  of  stone,  its  panels  covered  with  rich 
flower  traceries.  It  is  entered  by  means  of 
a  wall-passage,  which  is  not  the  least  curious 
and  beautiful  part  of  it.  The  stairway  is  a 
long  slant,  built  in  the  depth  of  the  splendid, 
solid  old  wall ;  the  side  of  it  which  is  nest 


the  interior  of  the  church  is  an  open  arcade, 
supported  by  a  double  row  of  black  Purbeck 
marble  pillars.  The  roof  of  this  stairway  is 
most  curiously  arched  and  ribbed,  and  as  you 
look  up  it,  forms  a  bewildering  confusion  of 
lines  and  curves.  It  is  lighted  by  narrow, 
pointed  sUts,  which  now  contain  stained 
glass;  the  steps  are  shallow,  very  old  and 
deeply  worn  in  the  centre  by  the  feet  of 
those  who  have  gone  up  and  down.  It  is 
a  very  narrow  stair-case ;  the  monks,  when 
they  built  it,  did  not  propose  to  grow  fat  upon 
their  life  of  contemplation,  for  only  a  slender 
figure  could  pass  up  here  with  any  comfort. 
So  imbued  is  thin  building  now  wi^  the  style 
and  spirit  of  a  nineteenth  century  parish 
church,  that  it  takes  a  strong  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  picture  it  as  it  once  was, 
filled  with  monks  dressed  in  the  coarse  white 
woollen  robes  of  the  Cistercians,  eating  the 
simple  meal  at  which,  while  the  austere  rules 
of  the  order  were  adhered  to,  no  flesh  was 
consumed  ;  while,  from  the  beautiful  rostrum 
one  of  them  would  read  (perhaps  from  that 
legend  of  Buddha  which  they  had  in  their 
library),  his  voice  going  out  clear  and  strong 
beneath  the  high,  pointed  roof. 
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The  walls  of  the  cloisters  stand,  although 
their  roof  is  gone  ;  the  corbels  which  carried 
it  project,  but  nothing  of  it  remains.  But 
some  of  the  pavement  is  to  be  seen,  and  the 
wall  of  the  north  alley  is  nearly  perfect,  its 
seven  carols  remaining  intact.  Here  one 
may  easily  picture  the  white-robed  monks, 
their  feet  bare,  their  heads  and  shoulders 
covered  with  the  black  scapulary,  talking 
together  ;  here  and  there  one,  perhaps,  seated 
alone,  plunged  in  the  profound  reverie  which 
the  ancient  ascetics  called  contemplation. 
But  these  Cistercians  were  men  of  active 
employments — men  skilled  in  agriculture, 
gardening,  wine-making;  a  branch  of  the 
great  order  of  Benedictines  (the  first  form  of 
monasticism  possible  to  the  western  temperar 
ment,  as  it  enforced  exercise  and  occupation, 
as  well  as  contemplation),  the  Cistercians  at 
first  were  as  austere  and  as  energetic  as  St. 
Benedict  himself  could  have  wished. 

That  the  monks  not  only  gave  sanctuary, 
but  were  hospitable  and  charitable,  is  to  be 
seen  from  the  letter  from  Layton  to  Cromwell 
concerning  Beaulieu : — 

"Pleaseth  your  Lordship  to  be  advertised 
yesterdaie  we  resayved  the  Surrender  of  this 
Monastery.  .  .  .  Ther  be  Sanctuary  men  here 
for  dett,  felony,  and  murder,  xxxij.  ;  many  of 
them  aj:jed,  some  very  seke.  They  have  all 
within  iiij°^,  wyves  and  children,  and  dwellyn^e 
houses  and  ground,  whereby  the  live  with  their 
famylies." 

These  unfortunates  "  verye  lamentable  de- 
clared "  that  if  sent  to  other  "  sayntuaryes," 
they  would  be  utterly  "  undon,"  and  Layton 
added  that  he  felt  sure  this  would  be  the 
case.  So  that  they  must  have  received  great 
kindness  at  the  hands  of  the  Cistercians. 

Fragments  of  the  wall  stand  here  and 
there,  marking  the  extent  of  the  abbey 
inclosure,  which  was  about  a  square  mile  and 
a  quarter.  As  curious  as  the  walls  them- 
selves are  the  great  trees  of  ivy  which  have 
grown  upon  them,  with  enormous  trunks, 
gnarled  and  twisted. 

The  library  of  Beaulieu  Abbey  consisted 
of  twelve  manuscript  volumes.  One  of  these 
was  the  celebrated  Damascenixs  de  Geatis 
Barlaam  eremitiBy  et  Jbsaphat  regis,  which 
was  a  rendering  b}'  S.  John  Damascenus  of 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East.  He 
stated  that  the  story  was  told  him  by  men 
who  came  from  India.  This  "religious 
romance  "  which  is  identical  with  the  life  of 
Buddha,  recently  familiarised  to  English 
readers  by  the  Light  of  Asia,  had  a  success 
which    might   be    envied   by    our    eiliinent 


novelists  of  the  present  day,  notwithstanding 
the  wonders  accomplished  by  printing. 

Outside,  in  the  sun,  there  is  something 
very  bright  upon  the  river — a  vessel  with 
two  red  fiags  and  a  white  awning.  Is  some 
royal  fugitive  coming  to  claim  sanctuary 
from  the  wise  and  gentle  monks  ?  No ;  we 
are  in  the  nineteenth  century,  though  every- 
thing in  this  scene  seems  to  contradict  it. 
That  is  a  small  steam-yacht  belonging  to 
Lord  Henry  Scott.  It  lies  in  the  further 
bend  of  the  river,  which  is  curved  here  like 
an  S  written  backwards.  The  beautiful  old 
mill-house,  its  low-pointed  roofs  and  build- 
ings full  of  innumerable  shades  of  red  and 
brown  and  grey,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
lower  bend  of  the  S.  There  is  a  perfect 
English  sky  overhead,  toning  from  sapphire 
to  pale  grey,  with  great  white  and  grey 
clouds  sailing  slowly  across.  The  river  is  a 
slaty  blue,  yet  brilliant,  because  of  the 
constant  ripple  which  keeps  it  full  of  light. 
Behind  the  yacht  lies  a  thick  bar  of  ultra- 
marine. The  red  flags  and  white  awning  of 
the  yacht  look  vivid  against  the  bluish  trees 
full  of  gleams  of  light.  The  grass  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  bend  is  so  bright  in  the 
sunshine  that  it  is  almost  yellow. 

Turning  round,  there  stands  the  old  abbey 
a  little  way  back  in  the  meadow ;  a  mass  of 
warm,  rich,  varied  greys.  Near  the  river 
are  the  fish  ponds,  still  and  shining  in  the 
sun.  There  are  beds  of  water-lilies  on  their 
surface,  with  very  large,  clear  flowers  here 
and  there  among  the  leaves — those  leaves 
that  look  such  a  cool  green  when  lying  flat 
upon  the  water,  a  blue  grey  in  the  shadow,  so 
warm  and  sunny  when  the  sun  shines  through 
them ;  and  then,  where  the  underneath 
turns  up,  they  show  a  dark,  reddish  brown. 
The  queen  of  flowers,  the  sacred  bloom 
of  the  East  !  it  seems  right  that  it  should 
grow  with  vigour  in  this  mona£tic  solitude. 

Outside  the  Manor  of  Beaulieu  are  the 
Beaulieu  Bails,  a  collection  of  cottages  on 
holdings  of  land  which  were  originally  daring 
encroachments  of  the  forest.  When  the 
deer  were  in  the  forest,  a  number  of  lawless 
characters  found  it  possible  to  make  a  living 
by  stealing  deer  and  ponies.  With  a  piece 
of  land  to  live  on  they  could  do  very  well. 
Two  or  three  men  could  build  a  mud  hut  of 
a  couple  of  rooms  in  a  single  night ;  this 
was  frequently  done,  and  some  of  the  old 
two-roomed  mud  huts  are  still  to  be  seen 
about  Sway  and  Shirley  Commons,  built  up 
roughly  in  order  to  establish  a  certain  right 
to  the  ground  they  stand  on.  In  time  these 
settlers  assumed  established  rights  ;  and  most 
of    the   small   holdings   in  and   round    the 
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forest  have  been  obtained  in  this  way  oripn- 
bIIj.  The  Manor  of  Beaulieu  was,  being 
valuable,  dealt  with  in  rojal  fashion ;  Henry 
YIII.  simply  took  it  away  from  the  monks 
and  gave  it  to  Thomas  Wriothedey.  When 
the  example  is  set,  what  wonder  that  lawless 
subjects  follow  it  1 

There  is  pony-stealing  in  the  forest  now ; 
many  colts  are  turned  out  unmarked,  aod 
many  are  bom  in  the  forest  of  which  the 
owners  know  nothing,  so  that,  for  a  man 
who  imclerstands  the  business,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  catch  some  ponies  thitt  no  one  can 


brown,  smooth,  large  fly  settles  on  them  ;  it 
remains  motionless ',  it  cannot  be  stai'tled  or 
knocked  off  with  the  whip.  These  creatures 
are  the  cruel  forest  flies  ;  they  have  a  pair  of 
pincers  with  which  they  pinch  up  the  horse's 
skin  and  then  they  suck  the  blood,  ^s  they 
hold  fast  with  these  pincers,  the  whip  will  not 
unloose  them  ;  if  they  are  worried  they  crawl 
away  a  little,  perhaps  to  get  under  the  shelter 
of  the  harness.  They  are  very  handsome 
flies  under  a  microscope  ;  hut  they  are  the 
horror  of  coachmen  who  have  to  bring  horses 
into   the   forest   who    are    strange   to    this 


identiiy  and  drive  them  off  for  sale  at  one  of 
the  forest  fairs. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  scenes  of 
the  New  Forest  is  to  be  seen  on  the  day  of 
its  annual  pony  races.  These  are  "for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  ponies 
bred  in  the  forest ;  "  they  take  place  every 
August  on  Balmer  Lawn,  close  to  Brocken- 
hurst,  the  old  Broeetle  of  the  Domeiday 
Book.  Brockenhurst  is  about  five  miles  away 
aoroBB  the  forest ;  it  is  visible  from  Beaulieu 
Heath. 

Driving  over  this  highland,  purple  with 
heather,  in  the  hrilHaut  August  sunshine, 
there  is  one  trouble  to  be  faced  if  the  horses 
have  any  spirit  and  are  not  forest-bred.     A 


torment.  Sometimes  a  spirited  carriage-horse 
will  get  so  maddened  that  he  will  try  to  lie 
down  to  roll  while  in  the  shafts,  and  become 
perfectly  unmanageable,  unable  to  keep  still 
an  instant,  from  the  intolerable  irritation  of 
these  creatures.  They  can  only  live  in  the 
forest ;  if  you  drive  away  from  it  they  leave 
the  horses  and  fly  hack.  Sometimes  coach- 
men have  tried  catching  them  and  taking 
them  to  the  horses  beforehand,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  get  a,  little  used  to  the  pinch- 
ing, but  the  flies  always  die.  But  yet,  on 
their  own  t«rritory  they  are  strong  enough, 
and  so  numerous  that  sometimes  one  en- 
counters great  swarms. 

The  little  forest  ponies  are  not  troubled 
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by  the  hundreds  that  are  worrying  them  ; 
those  that  have  been  trimmed  and  groomed 
for  the  racing  look  handsome,  spirited  little 
things.  One  pretty  grey  pony  with  a  long 
sweeping  tail  and  mane  has  won  many  a  race 
on  this  course,  and  wins  again  to-day ;  he  has 
reigned  for  a  long  time  as  "  The  King  of  the 
Forest; "  but  now  he  belongs  to  a  new  owner 
and  bears  a  new  name.  Another  well-built 
pony  is  trimmed  in  quite  a  different  style ; 
his  mane  is  very  short  and  his  tail  "  docked  " 
in  defiance  of  the  S.P.C.A.  He  belongs  to 
a  dealer  and  must  needs  present  this  fashion- 
able appearance. 

The  winning-post  is  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  people  who  are  really  in  earnest  about 
the  races ;  on  each  side  of  it  a  small  street 
is.  created  by  the  various  shows  which 
set  up  here  for  the  day,  and  up  and  down 
this  street,  between  the  races,  wanders  an 
idle  throng  of  peasants.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  natives  of  the  New  Forest  that  these 
races  are  far  superior  to  the  Derby,  the 
principal  reason  for  this  preference  being 
that  the  fun  goes  steadily  on  and  waxes 
hotter  as  the  day  wanes.  To  an  outsider 
the  aspect  of  this  primitive,  old-world-looking 
dissipation  is  in  itself  very  interesting.  There 
is  a  great  sobriety  about  it  to  all  appearance ; 
the  peasants  wander  slowly  from  one  old- 
fashioned  show  to  another ;  there  is  nothing 
out  of  keeping  with  the  lovely  setting  which 
surrounds  the  picture.  But  in  the  heart  of 
it  there  is  a  fever  of  excitement,  after  all, 
which  but  ill  accords  with  the  placidity  of 
the  old  forest.  Heavy  betting  goes  on  in 
the  group  gathered  round  the  winning-post ; 
some  of  the  owners  of  the  ponies,  small 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  stake  all 
they  possess  in  the  world  upon  a  favourite — 
so  that  there  is  quite  the  air  of  a  miniature 
Derby  about  the  scene  as  the  game  little 
ponies  come  tearing  past  the  winning-post, 
lidden  in  every  conceivable  fashion  by  their 
boy- jockeys.  These  are  mostly  country  lads 
who  have  learned  to  ride  as  a  fish  learns  to  swim, 
but  not  with  quite  the  same  natural  elegance. 
Now  and  again  there  is  a  regular  jockey  among 
them — one  who  has  perhaps  lost  his  chance 
of  riding  in  the  large  races  by  reason  of  some 
unprofessional  trick — who  will  come  down 
and  ride  here,  and  possibly  make  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so.  He  is  easily  recognised  among 
the  others  as  soon  as  the  ponies  start,  by  his 
business- like  style.  The  ponies  themselves  all 
look  exceedingly  trim  ;  they  have  been  taken 
in  for  three  months  and  the  attention  they 
receive  converts  them  into  wonderfully  pretty 
little  creatures.  A  herd  of  wild  ponies  is  sure  to 
be  wandering  about  some  part  of  the  "Lawn" 


and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  are  of 
the  same  breed.  There  are  plenty  of  dealers 
at  these  races ;  and  after  the  avowed  business 
of  the  afternoon  is  over  the  ponies  are  tried 
at  hurdle -jumping  for  their  benefit.  The 
peasants  begin  to  come  in  in  larger  numbers 
later  in  the  day  when  their  work  is  over,  a 
few  soldiers  coming  over  from  Hurst  Castle 
— half  a  dozen  of  them  in  a  little  cart 
brought  at  full  gallop  over  the  rough  ground 
by  a  sturdy  little  forest  pony.  These  ponies 
can  do  a  great  deal  of  work  and  are  much  in 
request  for  butchers'  and  greengrocers'  carts 
in  London.  And  now  and  again  some  little 
beauties  may  be  found  among  them  :  dealers 
who  go  to  the  fairs  at  Ringwood  and  Lynd- 
hurst  often  pick  out  a  couple  that  will  make 
a  pretty  pair  for  a  lady's  pony-icarriage.  AH 
the  well-to-do  peasants  in  the  forest  speculate 
in  them  at  some  time  or  other.  If  they  are 
clever  or  lucky  they  may  givo,  perhaps, 
thirty  shillings  for  a  colt  and  sell  him  by  and 
by  for  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds.  Wild, 
the  ponies  are  a  very  picturesque  feature  of 
the  forest.  CJonstantly  you  come  upon  herds, 
and  though  most  of  them  are  not  beautifully 
built,  yet  taken  en  masse,  they  look  well, 
with  their  long,  unkempt  manes  and  tails. 
Before  the  fairs  they  are  hunted  by  men  on 
horseback ;  and  this  forms  a  scene  worthy  of 
any  painter  of  characteristic  country  life. 
Of  course  the  ponies  are  not  now  wild  in  the 
sense  of  being  ownerless ;  they  ought  all  to 
bear  the  brand  of  their  proprietor.  But  they 
lead  a  life,  while  loose  in  the  forest,  as  wild 
as  that  of  their  ancestors.  Their  origin  is  lost 
in  obscurity.  There  is  a  tradition  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  horses 
which  swam  ashore  from  the  disabled  ships 
of  the  Armada ;  and  the  natives  believe  this 
firmly  for  the  most  part,  although  it  seems 
to  be  wholly  without  foundation. 

The  word  "  forest "  is  used  in  this  district 
in  its  primitive  sense  of  a  wilderness  or 
uncultivated  tract  of  country.  Much  that 
is  forest  proper  is  simply  rough  land  on 
which  the  cattle  feed  in  wild,  picturesque 
herds.  Then  there  are  the  great  "  inclosures  " 
which  have  been  so  sore  a  subject  between 
the  crown  and  the  commoners  ever  since  the 
days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  But  one 
great  charm  of  this  lovely  part  of  England 
lies  in  its  old-time  relics.  The  road  from 
Brockenhurst  to  Lyndhurst  is  described  by 
the  peasants  as  "the  road  where  the  big 
trees  are."  Here  one  may  see  something  of 
that  natural-grown  forest  timber  which  is 
now  a  treasure  in  England,  a  rare  beauty 
that  speaks  of  the  past.  And  the  geologist, 
to  whom  a  century-old  tree  is  too  young  a 
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thing  to  be  of  any  interest,  finds  in  the  soil 
and  shore  of  the  New  Forest  a  'n'orld  of 
teeasurea.  He  may  buy  from  some  peasant 
or  even  perhaps  pick  up  for  himself,  a  trace 
of  the  existence  of  pre-historic  man,  or  he 
may  dig  upon  the  sea-shore  and  become  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  crocodile's  backbone, 
or  of  fossilised  leaves  of  the  cinnamon,  fig, 
or  fan-palm.  Geologists  know  well  the 
Bagshot,  Barton  and  Headon  beds,  all  of 
which  are  upon  the  New  Forest  coast.  For 
one  who  understands  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Nature,  written  upon  these  cliifs  of  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  sea  is  perpetually  keeping 
them  exposed  to  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  appearance  of  this 
county  in  some  of  the  long-past  ages. 

The  LoiTKr  Green  Sand  contains  fossils  of 
ammonites  and  niitttili,  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  moderately  deep  sea.  Upon 
the  Upper  Green  Sand  lies  the  great  fold  of 
chalk  which  forms  a  large  tract  in  the  centre 
of  the  county,  dipping  to  north  and  south. 
The  chalky  strata  lie  in  the  form  of  an  arch  ; 


accumulating  and  becoming  consolidated,  it 
was  elevated,  became  land,  and  was  again 
depressed  before  the  deposits  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch  began  to  rest  upon  it.  Then,  in  the 
MidtUe-Eocetie  period,  that  which  we  call  the 
New  Forest  was  washed  again  with  water ; 
an  inland  sea  rolled  right  up  to  the  Wiltshire 
hills,  moulding  with  its  waves  their  chalk 
flints  into  pebbles.  At  Bournemouth,  in  the 
lower  Bagshot  beds,  numerous  traces  have 
been  found  of  flora  of  a  tropical  character. 
And  the  Hordle  cliffs  show  clear  marks  of 
tropical  life  during  the  tertiary  epoch. 

Hordle  is  a  large  scattered  parish,  without 
any  central  village  street.  A  new  vicarage 
and  a  new  church  stand  isolated  and  exposed 
to  the  strong  sea-winds  :  the  old  churchyard, 
which  once  was  the  centre  of  the  parish,  is 
now  being  eaten  away  by  the  steady  en- 
croachments of  the  sea.  This  constant  fret- 
ting and  wearing  of  the  shore  which  goes  on 
BO  unceasingly  on  this  coast,  keeps  the  field 
continually  fresh  for  the  geologist,  A  lane 
leads  from  the  cross-roads  where  stand  the 
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village  inn  and  post-office,  to  that  part  of 
HordJe  Cliffs  where  the  great  crocodile  bed 
commences.  As  you  drive  down,  a  valley 
opens  to  the  right  across  which  you  get  a 
lovely  glimpse  of  the  sea.  That  is  Mead 
End,  and  from  there  to  Barton  and  to  Hordle 
are  traces  of  the  great  river  where,  under  a 
fierce  tropical  sun,  the  alligator  and  crocodile 
moved,  or  lay  basking  in  the  heat  in  the 


I  eed  beds  Fioes 
grew  near  the  river 
banks  and  dropped 
their  cones  into 
the  wai  m,  muddy 
waters ,  and  groves 
of  palms  stood, 
spreading  their 
large  leaves,  as 
the}  stand  now 
beside  the  Nile. 

Just  below  Hor^ 
die  House  there  is 
a  ladder  by  which 
to  clamber  donn 
the  steep  cliff  to 
the  beach.  Clone 
to  it  an  eld  boat 
has  been  placed  on 
end  on  the  shore 
under  the  shelter 
of  the  cliff,  and  n. 
seat  put  within  it. 
Here  one  may  sit 
and  look  across  to 
the  Needles,  and 
watch  the  shipe  go 
by,  with  a  con- 
tented sense  that 
this  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  spots  in 
England.  When 
the  foundations 
were  dug  to  plant 
the  boat  in  firmly, 
the  workmen  found 
a  great  crocodile 
back-bone— 60  that 
here,  where  we  sit 
and  feel  the  keen, 
fresh  Eea  air,  was 
once  the  tepid  palm- 
f ringed  river  with 
its  rich,  luxunant 
vegetation,  its 

Bwarms  of  sun- 
loving  animal  life. 
And  change  is  still 
at  work  steadily 
and  slowly  ;  from 
Hordle  to  Milford, 
the  sea  devours  the  land  unceasingly. 

Flint  implements  have  been  found  in 
gravel  beds  near  Bournemouth  and  South- 
ampton belonging  to  the  Older  Stone  Period, 
and  traces  of  the  Neolithic  Age  are  still  to 
be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  foreet. 
From  Hordle  ClifftoArnewood,  or  to  Sway, 
is  now  disafforested,  yet  it  has  in  it  some 
lovely  bits  full  of  the  true  forest  character. 
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Wherever  there  is  land  left  untilled  it  is  all 
empurpled  with  heather.  Between  Hordle 
Vicarage  and  the  church  there  is  a  stretch 
of  fir  woodland  which  is  full  of  charm  and 
colour.  This  part  of  the  country  is  the  old 
Ytene,  the  furzy  district,  and  wherever  it 
can  get  liberty  to  do  so  the  gorse  grows  in 
great  stretches.  And  gorse  is  a  generous 
plant  that  will  bloom  all  the  year  round ;  if 
there  is  not  the  wide  blaze  of  yellow  colour, 
making  the  land  glorious,  then  there  are 
clusters  of  bloom  that  laugh  out  from  among 
the  mass  of  green. 

At  the  margin  of  Amewood  Common  lies 
the  boundary  line  of  the  district  which  is 
now  afforested.  Wooton,  the  old  Odetone 
of  Domesday y  lies  to  the  left ;  Sway  to  the 
right.  Sway  Common  is  treeless,  but  is 
covered  with  heather  which  in  the  summer 
gives  it  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Here  there  are 
barrows,  or  "butts"  as  the  foresters  call 
them,  most  of  which  have  been  examined 
and  found  to  contain  merely  charcoal  and 
burnt  earth.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
authorities  that  part  of  these  are  Keltic 
and  part  West-Saxon.  The  forest  contains 
a  great  number  of  these  barrows,  many  of 
which  have  not  been  excavated.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  opened  some,  but,  much  to  the  regret  of 
those  who  have  worked  after  him,  left  no 
account  of  his  discoveries.  There  are  the 
remains  of  Roman  camps,  of  Roman  grave- 
yards, and  of  Roman  potteries. 

Examples  of  all  the  known  kinds  of 
Roman  pottery  discovered  in  the  forest  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  A  great 
number  of  kilns  have  been  found  and  opened 
since  Mr.  Bartlett  attracted  the  attention 
of  archaeologists  to  the  forest.  The  vessels 
found  are  those  of  ordinary  daily  use  among 
the  Romans,  and  none  are  quite  perfect ;  it 
would  seem  that  they  are  all  refuse,  con- 
sidered unfit  for  sale.     They  principally  con- 


sist of  hard,  dark  slate-coloui*ed  ware,  and 
have  on  them  no  figures  or  devices,  except 
circles,  lines,  or  dots  burnt  in  with  white 
pigment,  or  indented  with  a  tool.  Many  are 
still  called  "  thumb-pots,"  the  sides  being  in- 
dented with  the  potter's  thumb,  and  sometimes 
apparently  with  a  smooth  stone.  Although 
this  potteiy  is  of  the  commonest  character, 
and  thrown  aside  by  the  potter  because  of 
its  imperfections,  there  is  the  true  beauty 
of  artistic  work  in  it.  It  is  very  noticeable, 
too,  that  no  two  vessels  are  alike.  The  work- 
man was  an  artist,  and  able  to  mould  his 
material  according  to  his  fancy ;  it  is  plain 
that  he  was  fettered  by  no  pattern. 

Near  Brockenhurst  there  are  some  potteries 
at  work.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  potters 
turning  out  an  endless  succession  of  flower- 
pots, all  alike.  Ask  one  of  them  if  he  has 
ever  made  a  flower-pot  in  imitation,  let  us  say, 
of  a  basket.  Yes,  he  will  probably  answer, 
he  has ;  it  was  from  a  French  pattern,  and 
he  could  make  one  if  he  had  a  pattern.  But 
he  could  not  imagine  making  anything  with- 
out a  pattern ;  having  got  one,  then  he  would 
be  willing  to  go  on  making  duplicates  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  kilns  are  here  ;  the 
wood  is  here,  which,  long  centuries  ago, 
brought  the  potter  into  the  forest,  that  he 
might  have  the  fuel  at  hand  to  fire  them. 
But  the  spirit  is  gone ;  instead  of  artists  we 
have  machines,  and  instead  of  every  drinking- 
cup  and  flower-pot  being  a  thing  of  character 
and  beauty,  we  have  them  turned  out  by  the 
hundred,  all  aUke. 

In  different  parts  of  the  forest  Roman 
vessels  have  been  found  with  coins  of 
Victorinus,  which  enables  the  date  of  the 
potteries  to  be  roughly  guessed.  It  seems 
as  if  the  works  were  gradually  deserted 
as  the  population  withdrew.  If  there  had 
been  any  sudden  removal  there  might  have 
remained  some  richer  treasures. 

Mabel  Collins. 
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By  Hugh  Conway,  Author  of  "Called  Back," 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

I   CANNOT  LIVE  TH18   UFK  I " 

I^A  TRICE  was  at  Muoich. 
Muniuh,  that  dty  for  its 
size,  perhaps,  the  most 
reg&l  capital  in  Europe. 
Munich,  with  its  fair 
611*6618,  nobis  statues, 
palacee  old  and  new, 
hbrariee,  mueeums,  art 
galleries,  and  fast  Meeting  reputation  for 
cheap  living.  Munich,  wliich  standi*  boldly 
out  on  a  barren  plain,  no  doubt  feeling  it 
has  little  which  it  need  be  ashamed  to  Bhow 
to  the  world,  except  perhaps  the  vagaries 
of  the  eccentric  being  its  king. 

Beatrice  never  quite  knew  what  induced 
her  to  choose  the  capital  of  Bavaria  for  her 
resting-place.  Honestly,  when  she  wrote 
from  London  to  her  uncles,  she  had  not 
8ettled  whithw  to  wend  her  way.  She  might 
then  just  aa  likely  have  gone  to  Paris, 
firusseU,  Vienna,  or  Berlin,  as  to  Munich. 

She  fixed  on  Germany  for  various  reasons. 
She  had  that  feeling,  which  justly  or  unjustly, 
is  common  to  most  English  people,  that  an 
unprotected  and  not  unattractive  woman  is 
more  free  from  annoyance  in  a  German  than 
in  a  French  town.  She  also  fancied  she 
knew  the  German  language  better  than  she 
knew  French.  The  scientific  severity  of  the 
great  Teutonic  tongue  had  always  charmed 
her.  She  had  studied  it  deeply.  She  could 
read  it  in  its  classic  forms  with  a  certain 
amount  of  facility.  She  believed  she  could 
speak  it  well  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  conversation.  Alas !  she  was  but 
one  of  the  many  who,  when  gutturals,  com- 
pound words,  and  divisible  participles  are 
flying  about  like  hail,  find  what  a  fraud  is 
the  boasted  phonetic  spelling,  and  what  an 
age  it  takes  to  feel  at  one's  ease  amid  the 
elephantine    gambols    of  the  unwieldy   lan- 


guage.   Nevertheless  for  the  above  and  other 
reasons  she  chose  Germany. 

As  the  party  had  left  Blaoktown  provided 
with  no  travelling  indispensables,  except  the 
most  important  of  all,  money,  many  purchases 
had  to  be  made  in  London.  All  were,  how- 
ever, made  in  time  to  catch  the  evening  train 
to  Dover,  and  that  night  Beatrice  and  her 
charges  crossed  the  Channel.  Then  it  seemed 
to  her  she  was  once  more  able  to  breathe. 
In  London  she  had  been  haunted  by  the 
dread  that  Hervey  would  follow  and  find  her. 
Once  out  of  England  she  felt  safe. 

Be  it  understood  that  Beatrice  was  not 
flying  from  the  shame  which  a  revelation  of 
her  foolish  marriage  and  subsequent  act  ot 
deception,  would  entail ;  although  she  would 
willingly  have  paid  a  large  yearly  sum,  so 
long  as  her  husband  left  her  in  peace  and 
kept  the  secret.  Gladly  would  she  have  made 
some  arrangement  which  would  spare  her 
pride  the  mortification  of  her  being  known  as 
the  wife  of  a  felon.  Gladly  would  she  have 
done  all  in  her  power  to  save  her  father,  her 
uncles,  and  such  friends  as  she  had,  the  pain 
they  must  feel  when  all  was  revealed.  Yet 
it  was  not  on  this  account  she  fled.  Her  one 
aim  was  to  save  the  child  from  the  man  who 
was  his  father. 

She  believed  he  could  legally  claim  her 
boy.  She  knew  he  was  villain  enough  to 
take  him  by  force  or  fraud  if  the  chance  oc- 
curred. The  moment  Harry  was  in  Hervey's 
hands  she  saw  she  would  be  at  his  mercy. 
She  would  be  forced  to  submit  to  any  con- 
ditions, howsoever  exacting  and  humihating, 
in  order  to  regain  possession  of  the  one  thing 
which  was  left  her,  tbe  one  thing  she  could 
love,  or  was  permitted  to  lova  Flight  gave 
her  a  respite ;  gave  her  time  for  consideration. 
It  was  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.     So  she  decided  upon  it. 

Once  out  of  Enghind  they  travelled  by 
easy  stages,  and  eventually  reached  their 
destination — Munich.    The  city  on  inspection 
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seemed  as  suited  as  any  other  to  Beatrice's 
needs,  so  she  hired  a  famished  flat,  engaged 
a  good-tempered,  handy  Bavarian  servant, 
and  settled  down  to  that  quiet  calm  Ufe 
which  she  had  in  her  letters  to  the  Talberts 
described  herself  as  living. 

These  letters  were  sent  under  cover  to  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Miller's,  who  posted  them  in 
London.  As  English  stationery  can  be  pro- 
cured on  the  Continent  as  easily  as  everything 
else  that  is  English,  the  letters  conveyed  no 
information  which  could  be  used  to  discover 
the  retreat.  Beatrice  dreaded  sending  them ; 
she  feared  that  some  unforeseen  slip  con- 
nected with  them  might  disclose  her  abode. 
But  it  seemed  so  unkind  not  to  let  her 
uncles  know  she  was  alive  and  well.  She 
did  not  write  to  her  father.  She  fancied  her 
proceedings  would  not  trouble  him  much,  and 
felt  sure  that  any  letter  sent  to  him  would 
run  the  gauntlet  of  Lady  Clauson's  unkind 
comments.  She  trusted  to  Horace  and 
Herbert  to  let  him  know  all  that  they  knew. 

Beatrice  made  few,  if  any,  chance  acquaint- 
ances. Some  people  never  do.  Just  as  there 
are  men  whom  other  men  never  think  of 
asking  for  a  cigar-light,  so  are  there  women 
to  whom  other  women  do  not  make  the  first 
advances.  Beatrice  with  her  reserved  but 
polite  manner,  classical  features  and  distin- 
guished bearing  no  doubt  conveyed  the  idea 
that  she  was  a  state  not  to  be  encroached 
upon  without  the  passport  of  an  introduction. 

So  for  society  she  had  her  boy  and  her 
faithful  slave,  Mrs.  Miller. 

However  much  a  mother  may  love  her 
child,  she  is  not  blamed  if  she  finds  that  his 
constant  company  does  not  give  all  the  plea- 
sure the  world  can  give.  However  faithful 
and  intelligent  a  servant  may  be,  the  mistress 
may  with  a  clear  conscience  look  beyond  her 
for  a  companion. 

So  Beatrice's  life  grew  once  more  dismal 
and  colourless.  So  much  so,  that  under  its 
present  conditions  the  late  life  at  Hazlewood 
House,  when  contrasted  with  it,  seemed  a 
wild  round  of  variety  and  dissipation. 

She  had  her  books  and  her  music,  but  she 
had  no  one  with  whom  to  discuss  the  books, 
no  one  to  listen  to  her  music.  She  took 
lessons  in  painting  from  one  of  the  thousand 
artists  in  the  great  art-centre,  Munich,  but 
this  was  but  an  aid  to  kill  time,  and  un- 
broken with  any  ambitious  aim.  She  had 
her  thoughts.  These  she  shunned  as  much 
as  possible.  It  seemed  to  her  that  there  was 
nothing  upon  which  she  could  look  back  with 
pleasure,  nothing  to  which  she  could  look 
forward  with  hope.  She  often  recalled  Car- 
ruthers's  assertion  that  in  spite  of  manner. 


she  must  have  some  dream  of  happiness,  and 
she  sighed  as  she  thought  that  now  less  than 
ever  did  life  show  any  joy  of  which  she  even 
dared  to  dream. 

Beatrice  was  sitting  one  afternoon  in  the 
room  she  called  her  studio.  She  was  alone 
and  in  deep  thought.  She  had  just  finished 
one  of  her  periodical  letters  to  her  uncles. 
It  was  lying  near  her,  directed  but  not  sealed. 
Beatrice  was  wrestling  with  the  temptation 
of  sending  a  message  to  Frank.  She  could 
not  bear  to  picture  him  thinking  her  cold 
and  heartless.  Should  she  add  a  line  to  her 
letter  1  Should  she  even  write  him  a  letter  ? 
But  what  could  she  say  to  him  f  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing !  Besides,  provided  he 
had  not  yet  learned  the  truth,  the  most  con- 
ventional message  from  her  would  raise  hopes 
never  to  be  realised.  Poor  Frank  !  why  did 
he  learn  to  love  herl  Why  did  she  love 
him  f  No,  not  that  I  She  was  happy  that 
she  loved  him ;  that  she  had  found  the  power 
of  loving  and  trusting  still  hers.  Yes,  hope- 
less as  such  love  was,  she  rejoiced  that  ^e 
could  love  such  a  man  as  Frank.  But  no 
word,  no  message  must  be  sent. 

'^  It  is  a  part  of  the  price  I  must  pay  for 
my  folly,"  she  said  as  she  sealed  her  letter. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  did  so. 
Mrs.  Miller  entered  and  saw  her  emotion. 

"  My  sweet,  my  dear,"  she  said ;  "  what  is 
it^     There  is  no  fresh  trouble  1 " 

"  None,   the    old    one   is    enough,"    said  . 
Beatrice.        Mrs.     Miller     looked    at     her 
solicitously. 

**  You  are  thinking  of  the  man  who  loves 
you)  "  she  said  soothingly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Beatrice  with  recovered  com- 
posure. **  Yes,  I  am  thinking  that  I  may 
have  wrecked  his  life  as  well  as  my  own." 

"  No,  no,  my  poor  dear.  It  will  come  right. 
You  will  be  happy — he  will  be  happy." 

Beatrice  smiled  a  hopeless  smile. 

**It  will  be — it  is  written,"  continued 
Mrs.  Miller.  "  Nothing  can  change  it.  God's 
arm  is  not  shortened.     His  purpose " 

Beatrice  checked  her  sternly.  Since  Sarah's 
outbreak  in  the  train  all  signs  of  fanaticism 
had  been  at  once  repressed  by  Beatrice.  "  My 
letter  is  ready,"  she  said  ;  **  take  it  and  direct 
it  to  your  friend.     There  are  envelopes." 

Sarah  glanced  at  her  mistress,  who  was 
once  more  deep  in  thought.  She  took  two 
envelopes  and  also  a  stray  half  sheet  of  note- 
paper.  Then  she  went  into  another  room 
and  hastily  writing  a  few  words  on  the  paper 
placed  it  in  an  envelope,  addressed  it,  and  in- 
closed it,  with  Beatrice's  letter,  in  the  packet 
which  was  to  go  to  her  friend  in  London. 

Beatrice  resumed    her    painful    train    of 
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thonght.  Writing  home  had  made  her  feel 
utterly  wretched.  It  was  now  May ;  nearly 
five  months  had  she  been  living  this  dreary 
life,  and  keeping  every  one  in  ignorance  as  to 
where  she  was.  How  much  longer  must  it 
go  on  f  She  could,  of  course,  leave  Munich 
whenever  she  thought  fit,  but  every  other 
place  would  be  just  as  dreary  to  her. 
Locality  matters  little  when  a  sea  of  trouble 
surrounds  one.  Let  a  man  count  up  his 
happiest  days  and  he  will  find  the  place  in 
which  he  spent  them  contributed  not  much 
to  their  happiness.  Beatrice,  who  was  now 
somewhere  about  twenty-three,  had  most 
certainly  a  right  to  expect  some  happy  days 
in  this  world. 

She  began  to  ask  herself  the  questions 
which  had  recently  been  framing  themselves 
in  hex  mind.  Had  she  after  all  acted  in  the 
wisest  wayt  Was  her  life  to  be  quite 
marred  by  that  one  act  of  folly  f  If  she 
turned  and  firmly  grasped  her  nettle,  would 
the  sting  be  fatal,  or  even  more  than  she 
could  bearf  She  was,  like  most  of  us,  a 
blending  of  contradictions.  She  was  wise 
and  foolish ;  brave  and  timid ;  proud  and 
humble,  as  pressure  of  circumstances  forced 
her  to  be.  She  began  to  loathe  this  hiding, 
this  shrinking  into  corners.  Could  she  nerve 
herself  to  come  forth  and  face  the  worst  ? 

What  was  the  worst  ?  The  worst  was  her 
dread  of  losing  her  child.  What  if  she 
wrote  to  Horace  and  Herbert  and  told  them 
everything,  begged  them  to  forgive  the 
harmless  deceit  which  she  had  practised ; 
intreated  them  to  see  this  man  and  make 
such  terms  as  they  could  ?  Might  she  not, 
when  they  had  assured  her  security  and 
peace,  face  such  scorn  as  the  world  would 
throw  herl 

Then  she  began  to  wonder  if  Hervey  had 
revealed  the  truth?  If  her  father.  Lady 
Clauson — here  she  shuddered — her  uncles 
knew  that  she  was  this  man's  wife.  Although 
she  had  just  been  resolving  to  make  it  known 
to  them,  the  thought  of  their  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  knowledge  was  horrible  to  her. 
Yet  all  this  while  they  might  have  known 
it — might  have  heard  it  from  Hervey's  lips. 
This  thought  half  maddened  her.  She  must 
learn  if  it  was  so. 

She  thought  regretfully  of  that  peaceful 
life  at  Hazlewood  House.  Horace  and  Her- 
bert's little  womanish  ways  seemed  part  and 
parcel  of  the  pleasant  home.  She  thought  of 
old  Whittaker,  of  William  Giles,  of  the  other 
servants.  She  thought,  with  a  pang  of 
deeper  regret,  of  Sylvanus  Mordle,  who  had 
also  found  in  her  the  woman  he  could  love. 
She  even  thought  of  young  Purton's  well- 


meant  but  unsophisticated  advances.  Then, 
of  course,  she  thought  of  Carruthers — thought 
of  him  more  than  of  all. 

And  Frank  ?  Did  Frank  know,  and  if  so 
what  did  he  think  of  herl  Or,  when  he 
knew,  what  would  he  think  of  her  t  Did  he, 
would  he,  curse  her  very  memory  1  Ah,  so 
far  as  her  love  was  concerned  there  could  be 
no  hope  fbr  better  days  I 

At  this  juncture  Beatrice  broke  down,  just 
as  she  had  broken  down  when  she  refused 
Frank's  love.  She  laid  her  head  on  the 
table  and  sobbed  bitterly.  Sarah  returning 
from  posting  her  letter  found  her  so,  and  of 
course  knelt  beside  her,  cried  with  her,  and 
soothed  her. 

"  I  cannot  live  this  life  ! "  sobbed  Beatrice. 
"  I  cannot  live  it  longer  ! " 

"  My  pretty  dear  !  my  poor  darling !  "  said 
the  woman,  her  hard  features  transfigured 
by  pity,  and  smoothing  the  girFs  brown  hair 
as  a  mother  might  have  done. 

**  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,"  said  Beatrice. 
**  I  will  write  and  tell  them  all.  Tell  them 
how  I  have  been  wronged — how  I  have 
wronged  them.  No,"  she  exclaimed,  starting 
to  her  feet,  "  I  cannot  do  it.  There  must  be 
other  means.  He  is  mercenary.  Oh,  I  will 
give  him  all  if  he  will  keep  silent  and  leave 
me  in  peace — leave  me  and  the  boy  in  peace." 

"  Let  me  go  to  England  and  see  him,"  said 
Sarah. 

"  You  ! "  Beatrice  started  at  the  idea. 

**  Yes.  Let  me  go.  He  is  a  wicked  man 
but  he  can  do  me  no  harm.  Oh,  my  dear 
mistress,  let  me  go.  I  can  hear  what  he 
wants — make  him  promise  and  put  that 
down  in  writing.  Let  me  do  this  for  you, 
my  dear.     By  the  love  I  bear  you  I  ask  it." 

"  How  could  you  find  him  t " 

"He  is  sure  to  be  in  London.  If  not 
there's  those  who  can  tell  me  where  to  find 
him.  Say  I  may  go.  Let  me  go  to-day — 
to-morrow." 

Beatrice  mused.  After  all,  the  suggestion 
did  not  seem  so  absurd.  Sarah  was  by  no 
means  a  fool.  She  could  travel  to  England 
alone  perfectly  well.  She  could  hear  what 
this  man  asked  now.  Why  should  she  not 
let  her  go  ? 

Mrs.  Miller  seemed  on  thorns  of  suspense. 
"  Say  I  may  go,"  she  whispered. 

"  I  will  think.  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by. 
Send  my  boy  to  me,  I  will  think  with  him 
in  my  arms." 

So  the  "shorn  lamb,"  as  he  was  now 
called,  came  to  his  mother,  and  all  the  after- 
noon Beatrice  considered  Mrs.  Miller's  pro- 
posal. The  more  she  considered  the  more 
inclined  she  felt  to  give  it  her  countenance. 
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In  the  evening  slie  told  her  she  might  go. 
She  gave  her  many  instructions  which  were 
not  to  be  exceeded.  She  was  to  find  Hervey 
and  hear  his  demands.  She  was  to  be  firm, 
and  above  all  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
he  must  sign  a  deed  of  separation,  in  which 
he  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  hoj,  Mrs. 
Miller  nodded  grimly.  She  was  not  likely 
to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy. 

"Take  plenty  of  money,"  said  Beatrice. 
"  Give  him  money  if  he  asks  for  it.  Make 
him  understand  that  I  have  not  concealed 
myself  to  save  my  money.  That  he  can 
always  have." 

So  it  was  arranged.  Fully  one  half  of 
that  night  was  spent  by  Mrs.  Miller  on  her 
knees.  She  was  alone — Harry  slept  with 
his  mother  as  often  as  with,  his  nurse — so 
she  could  offer  up  her  wild  prayers  without 
inten^uption.  If  ever  a  fanatic  wrestled  with 
the  Supreme  Being  in  prayer  it  was  Sarah 
Miller  that  night.  For  what  did  she  prayl 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to  ask,  but  to  be 
contented  with  the  assurance  that  she  prayed 
for  Beatrice's  happiness. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

THE    MADONNA    DI    TEMPI. 

Beatrice's  letter,  after  having  been  pe- 
rused and  commented  upon  by  the  Talberts, 
was  sent  on  to  Frank  Carruthers.  A  note 
from  Herbert  was  inclosed  with  it.  **You 
will  see  " — he  wrote — "  that  this  letter  is  as 
unsatisfactory  as  its  predecessors.  It  gives 
us  absolutely  no  information  as  to  where  she 
is  or  why  she  left  us.  Now  that  we  arc 
assured  of  her  being  well,  and,  we  suppose, 
safe, .  our  feeling  about  her  prolonged  and 
unexplained  absence  is  more  than  regret — it 
is  in  fact  serious  annoyance.  We  find  it 
quite  a  strain  to  answer  inquiries  about  her 
without  contradicting  one  another." 

Naturally  the  envelope  which  bore  Her- 
bert's handwriting  was  the  first  opened  by 
Carruthers,  and  of  course  he  read  Beatrice's 
letter  before  he  read  Herbert's.  He  searched 
the  former  in  vain  for  his  own  name,  little 
thinking  how  the  writer  had  sat  for  a  long 
time  before  she  could  bring  herself  to  seal 
her  letter  without  sending  him  a  crumb  of 
comfort.  He  then  read  Herbert's  commen- 
tary and  smiled  faintly  as  he  drew  a  ludicrous 
picture  of  Horace  and  Herbert  making 
counter  statements  to  their  friends.  He 
mused  a  while,  holding  Beatrice's  letter  in 


his  hand.  Her  fingers  had  touched  that 
sheet  of  paper  ;  so  he  actually  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  and  in  doing  so  caught  a  faint 
lingering  odour  of  what  he  remembered  was 
her  favourite  perfume.  It  was  clear  that 
Mr.  Carruthers's  disease  was  as  rampant  as 
ever. 

By  and  by  he  turned  to  see  what  else  Fate 
had  brought  him.  Nowadays  Fate  shoots 
many  of  her  arrows  from  the  General  Poet 
Office.  Carruthers  found  among  other  letters 
one  addressed  in  a  woman's  handwriting. 
It  had  been  sent  to  Oxford  and  at  Oxford 
re-directed  to  London.  He  opened  it  care- 
lessly and  found  it  contained  a  half  sheet  of 
note  paper,  on  which  was  written  **  Remember 
your  promise.  Wait,  oh,  be  patient  and 
wait ! " 

Carruthers  threw  it  aside  with  a  bitter 
smile.  He  well  knew  who  was  the  writer. 
Wait !  What  was  there  to  wait  for  ?  Howr 
ever,  the  sight  of  those  words  brought  back 
the  memory  of  that  strange  nocturnal  visit ; 
of  the  woman's  earnest,  even  impassioned 
appeal  to  him,  to  "wait  five,  ten,  twenty 
years  for  the  one  he  loved."  Why  should 
she  write  now  and  i*epeat  the  appeal  f  She 
who  knew  everything ;  she  who  had  accom- 
panied Beatrice  and  who  was  probably  with 
her  now. 

He  could  not  get  the  memory  of  that 
strange  creature  with  her  dreary  belief,  yet 
unswerving  faith  as  to  his  own  future,  fi-om 
his  mind.  At  the  time  the  woman's  earnest- 
ness had  impressed  him  more  than  he  cared 
to  confess.  Superstition  is  a  quality  to  the 
possession  of  which  no  man  of  our  time  is 
willing  to  own,  not  even  to  himself.  Yet 
nine,  men  out  of  ten  are  superstitious. 

Carruthei's  told  himself  that  such  hope  as 
he  had  gathered  from  Mrs.  Miller's  words 
was  simply  gathered  because  he  believed  her 
to  be  in  Beatrice's  confidence.  Here  he  was 
wrong.  It  was  the  woman's  broad  but  ab- 
solute assertion,  uttered  with  the  passionate 
inspiration  of  a  prophetess  of  old,  that 
happiness  in  this  world  awaited  him  and 
Beatrice,  which  had  been  of  aid  to  him  in  his 
trouble.  If  faith  can  move  stubborn  moun- 
tains, why  not  a  heart  which  is  willing  enough 
to  move  in  a  particular  direction  1 

And  now  this  woman  repeated  her  message, 
and,  as  Carruthers  I'ead  the  letter,  told  him 
his  case  was  no  more  hopeless  than  it  was 
months  ago. 

He  took  the  note  which  he  had  crumpled 
up  and  tossed  away  ;  he  spread  it  out  and 
read  it  again.  He  found,  moreover,  that  it 
was  written  on  paper  similar  to  that  used  by 
Beatrice,  and  upon  turning  it  over  he  saw  on 
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the  back  a  few  woixis  in  pencil.  They  were 
written  so  faintly  that  he  had  to  carry  the 
note  to  a  strong  light  in  order  to  decipher 
them. 

The  words  were  "  Madonna  di  Tempi,^^ 
and  to  the  best  of  his  belief ,  as  experts  say 
when  giving  evidence,  the  handwriting  was 
Beatrice's. 

What  did  the  words  mean,  and  how  far 
would  they  aid  him  in  finding  Beatrice  1  He 
soon  settled  in  his  mind  that  Madonna  di 
Tempi  must  be  the  name  of  a  picture.  But 
what  picture  %     Where  was  it  to  be  found  % 

Of  course  it  did  not  follow  that  supposing 
he  could  ascertain  all  about  this  picture, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  a  world-famed 
one,  that  he  would  find  Beatrice  near  it. 
Nevertheless  the  clue  was  worth  following. 
He  would  have  followed  a  finer  clue  than 
this  to  the  end  of  the  world  on  the  chance 
of  its  leading  him  to  Beatrice.  So  he 
at  once  set  about  the  task  of  getting  inform- 
ation, if  information  could  be  got,  respecting 
a  picture  called  the  Madonna  di  Tempi.  He 
hoped,  but  his  hopes  were  not  very  strong. 
Indeed,  he  could  not  help  comparing  his  case 
to  that  of  the  fair  Saracen's,  who  found  her 
lover  by  the  aid  of  two  words.  Yet  she  was 
better  off  than  he  was.  She  at  least  had 
the  name  of  a  place  for  one  of  her  talismanic 
words.  He  had  the  name  of  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  picture ;  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Carruthers  was  not  one  of  the  inner 
circle  of  art  worshippers.  His  sallet,  his 
Sturm  und  drang,  his  emotional  days,  were 
well  over  before  the  era  of  blue  and  white 
china.  He  had  no  rhapsodies,  written  or 
spoken,  to  arise  hereafter  and  prick  his  con- 
science. He  had  not  bowed  his  knee  to  the 
intense,  nor  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the 
incomprehensible.  He  was  fond  of  pictures 
as  pictures,  and  was  bold  enough  to  say  he 
liked  what  he  did  like  and  that  he  disliked 
what  he  did  dislike.  Hence  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  his  opinion  was  worth  nothing 
to  any  one  except  himself. 

Having  found  the  knowledge  not  indispens- 
able, he  could  not,  like  many  men,  check  off 
on  his  fingers  the  principal  productions  of 
the  grand  old  masters  and  name  the  spot  of 
earth  on  which  each  one  could  be  found. 
But  like  the  man,  who,  when  challenged  to 
fight,  replied  "  I  can't  fight  myself,  but  I 
have  a  little  friend  who  can,"  and  forthwith 
struck  down  his  challenger  with  a  short, 
stout  poker,  Mr.  Carruthers,  if  he  did  not 
know  these  things  himself,  had  a  friend  who 
knew. 

This  friend  was  a  Mr.  Burnett,  a  recog- 
nised art  authority.     Now  it  is  an  accepted 


truth  that  an  art  authority  is  bom,  not  made ; 
at  least  no  one  has  yet  discovered  the  method 
of  manufacture.  He  steals  upon  the  world 
full  grown,  the  great  mother  Ait's  exponent. 
He  is  recognised,  he  is  kind  and  benignant. 
He  takes  our  hands  and  guides  us,  shows  us 
what  to  praise  and  what  to  blame.  We  are 
grateful,  and,  if  we  are  lich,  regulate  our 
purchases  according  to  his  word. 

Frank  found  Mr.  Burnett  at  his  rooms, 
writing — critiques  on  the  recently  opened 
exhibitions  most  likely.  Burnett  was  a  tall 
man,  at  least  six  feet  high.  He  was  portly 
and  filled  his  round-backed  study  chair  most 
thoroughly.  His  face  was  round  and  cleanly 
shaved.  He  was  slightly  bald.  His  eyes 
were  blue  and  looked  at  you  in  a  way  which 
gave  promise  of  humour.  Taking  him  alto- 
gether he  was  the  last  man  whom,  judging 
by  his  writings  and  renown,  you  would  have 
expected  to  be  Mr.  Burnett,  and  a  certain 
artist  who,  objecting  to  some  of  his  views, 
spoke  of  him  as  an  **  emaciated  apostle  of 
flestheticism,"  could  not  have  enjoyed  his 
personal  acquaintance. 

"  Why,  Carruthers  1 "  he  said,  in  a  soft 
but  rich  voice.  ''So  it  is.  I  haven't  seen 
you  for  an  age.  Sit  down,  my  dear  fellow. 
Have  a  smoke  1 " 

He  pushed  across  the  cigar  box.  The 
cigar  box  or  its  substitute  the  cigarette  box 
is  in  the  social  transactions  of  modem  life 
rapidly  taking  the  place  once  filled  by  the 
snufE  box  of  our  respected  ancestors. 

''Got  a  book  coming  out,"  continued 
Burnett.  "  Your  publisher  told  me  about  it. 
They  expect  great  things  of  it.  Don't  know 
that  you  ought  to  build  on  that.  Oh  yes, 
my  dear  Carruthers," — Frank  was  about  to 
speak —  "  of  course  I'll  do  anything  I  can  for 
you.  I  am  afraid  it  won't  be  much.  But 
I  think  it's  better  to  let  every  tub  stand  on 
its  own  bottom.     If  this  thing  be  of " 

Here  Carruthers  managed  to  slip  in  a  word. 
"  I  didn't  know  I'd  asked  you  to  do  anything." 

"  But  you're  going  to. .  A  man  who  tuins 
up  after  a  long  absence  always  comes  to  ask 
for  something.  I  was  only  anticipating 
your  request.  I  always  consent  beforehand 
when  I  can.  Every  one  has  to  consent  to  do 
what  he's  asked.  It  shows  much  greater 
delicacy  to  forestall  the  demand." 

"  At  any  rate  I  didn't  come  to  talk  about 
my  book." 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  Carruthers !  A 
first  book,  and  not  want  to  talk  about  it  1 
Is  modesty  not  yet  extinct  ?  Do  talk  about 
it — it's  unnatural  not  to  do  so." 

"  Confound  it !"  said  Carmthers.  "  Will 
you  listen  1     I  camo  to  ask " 
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"  I  knew  you  came  to  ask  something ;  my 
grief  is  that  I  did  not  guess  what." 

"  You  know  a  great  deal  about  pictures, 
don't  you?"  said  Carruyiers  not  noticing 
the  interruption. 

Burnett  wheeled  round  and  looked  at  his 
friend.  His  eyes  twinkled.  "  Ah,  my  dear 
Carruthers,  there  you  have  me.  That  is  a 
question  I  ask  myself  day  and  night.  Do  I 
know  a  great  deal  about  pictures  1  In  con- 
fidence, my  life  would  be  happier  if  I  could 
answer  that  question.  My  good  fellow,  the 
spectre,  the  Frankenstein  that  haunts  my 
existence  is  the  dread  that  some  day  I  shall 
laud  a  work  to  the  skies  and  find  too  late, 
too  late,  that  it  is  a  bad  copy.  This,  Car- 
ruthers, is  an  anxiety  you  will  be  ever  spared. 
Answer  your  own  question  for  me  and  you 
will  make  me  a  happier  man." 

Frank  laughed.  ''Well,  you're  supposed 
to  know  a  great  deal." 

"  That  is  a  much  better  way  of  putting  it. 
I  can  answer  that  without  outraging  modesty. 
Supposing  then  that  I  am  supposed  to  know 
—what  follows  ?  " 


"  I  want  to- 


)» 


"  My  dear  Carruthers,  my  question  was 
one  of  those  interpolated  plurases  which  an 
orator  uses  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
himself.  I  know  perfectly  well  what  you 
want.  You  have  bought  in  a  shop  in  some 
back  slum,  or,  it  may  be,  at  a  sale,  a  piece  of 
old  canvas  or  copper  covered  with  certain 
pigments.  You  have  bought  it  for  a  song. 
You  have  taken  it  home,  looked  at  it  in 
every  light ;  you  have  wetted  your  fingers 
and  rubbed  them  over  portions  of  your  pur- 
chase, and  have  found  hidden  beauties.  You 
have  looked  through  a  magnifying  glass  and 
tried  to  find  a  signature.  Now  don't  inter- 
rupt me,  my  dear  fellow,  I  know  the  whole 
process.  Belief  as  to  the  enormous  value 
of  your  purchase  has  grown  upon  you,  but 
you  are  not  quite  satisfied,  so  you  have  come 
to  show  it  to  me,  and  at  this  moment  a  cab 
is  standing  at  my  door  with  your  picture  in 
it.  Don't  bother  to  carry  it  up.  If  you 
insist  upon  my  looking  at  it  just  go  down 
and  hold  it  up  ;  I'll  look  out  of  window." 

"  I  didn't  come  in  a  cab,"  said  Carruthers. 

"  Ah,  then  its  too  large  to  bring  to  me. 
So  much  the  worse  for  you,  Carruthers.  It's 
in  your  rooms  of  course,  resting  on  a  chair, 
in  a  strong  light.  Oh,  yes,  I'll  look  round 
some  morning.  You  .  generally  smoke  good 
cigars  and  I  suppose  keep  a  drink  handy. 
Don't  apologise  for  troubling  me.  It  will 
be  no  trouble.  But  about  the  picture  ;  put 
it  in  your  bedroom  with  its  face  to  the  wall. 
I  needn't  look  at  it.     I  can  give  you  my 


opinion  without  seeing  it.  I  assure  you  it 
is  not  genuine,  my  dear  Carruthers — they 
never  are." 

"As  I  have  not  bought  any  picture — ^" 
began  Carruthers. 

"Oh,  it's  one  you're  going  to  buy,  is  it! 
Do  you  know,  my  dear  Carruthers,  I  should 
be  careful  if  I  were  you.  I  wouldn't  go 
beyond  five  pounds  unless  it  is  a  Titian,  a 
Guido,  a  Eaphael,  or  a  Murillo.  Then  you 
might  go  to  seven.  Seven  pounds  is  a  nice 
limit  for  a  picture  buyer.  I  know  a  man 
who  got  together  a  charming  gallery  of  old 
masters  on  a  seven  pound  limit.  Funny 
thing  too,  he  had  several  genuine  works 
in  it." 

"  Lucky  man  !  "  said  Frank  who  began  to 
see  that  he  must  let  his  friend  go  to  the 
length  of  his  tether.  Mr.  Burnett  was  not 
a  rapid  speaker  but  a  continuous  and  a  sus- 
tained one.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
words  flow  out  so  softly,  so  richly  and  so 
pleasantly  that  it  seems  sacrilege  to  stop 
them. 

"  I  don't  see  the  luck,  my  dear  Carruthers, 
His  pictures  cost  him  seven  pounds  apiece 
and  would  no  doubt  sell  for  seven  pounds 
apiece.  Of  course  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that  a  picture  to  fetch  money  must  be  more 
than  genuine.  It  must  have  a  pedigree.  A 
picture  without  a  pedigree  is  as  worthless  as 
a  princess  without  one.  A  picture  with  a 
pedigree  sells  for  heaven  knows  what,  al- 
though it  isn't  genuine.  My  dear  fellow,  I 
know  a  man  who  gave  twenty-two  thousand 
pounds  for  a  couple  of  pictures.  They  were 
bought  abroad  for  six  thousand,  sent  over  in 
a  special  steamer.  My  friend  heard  about 
them  and  being  afraid  some  one  would  fore- 
stall him  went  down  to  Dover  to  meet  them. 
He  gave  a  cheque  for  the  money  without 
even  unscrewing  the  cases.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  1 " 

"The  dealer  guaranteed  the  pictures,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Guaranteed  !  How  simple  you  are,  Car- 
ruthers 1  Who  can  gu^^rantee  a  picture 
except  the  artist  who  painted  it?  No,  he 
guaranteed  that  the  cases  contained  two  pic- 
tures which  had  hung  in  a  nobleman's  resi- 
dence in  a  certain  place,  and  which  had 
formerly  hung  in  another  place,  and  which 
had  belonged  to  so  and  so,  and  which  were 
the  two  identical  pictures  mentioned  by 
Horace  Walpole  or  somebody  else,  as  two 
of  the  finest  examples  of  a  certain  artist,  and 
so  back  and  back.  There  was  an  unbroken 
pedigree.  Well,  my  dear  Carruthers,  I  was 
present  when  my  friend  opened  the  cases. 
That  was  because  I  knew  the  pictures  and 
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could  assure  him  he  had  the  right  ones.  I 
had,  of  course,  seen  them  before,  and  when 
first  I  saw  them  I  knew  I  had  the  advantage 
of  the  reputed  artist — he  never  saw  them.'' 

"  You  told  your  friend  so  of  course." 

"  Certainly  not.  Who  am  I  to  dispute 
the  verdict  of  those  who  went  before  me? 
The  pictures  were  established,  my  deai- 
fellow.  Besides  my  friend  had  a  very  good 
bargain.  If  his  collection  is  ever  sold  they 
they  will  fetch  thirty  thousand.  But  I'd 
stick  to  the  seven  pound  limit  if  I  were  you. 
And  now  about  this  picture  you  want  to 
buy  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  intention  of  buying 
any  picture." 

**  My  dear  Carruthers.  I  hope  1  haven't 
deterred  you.  I  hope  I  have  not  nipped  the 
incipient  bud  of  art  love." 

•*  I  say,  Burnett,"  said  Frank  growing 
despei*ate.  "If  you'd  only  condescend  to 
listen—" 

*'  Listen ! "  said  Burnett  with  mock  re- 
proach, "  my  dear  fellow,  haven't  I  listened 
to  every  word  you  have  said.  Haven't  I  tried 
to  counsel  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability? 
Well,  go  on  1 " 

**  Do  you  know  any  picture  called  the 
Madonna  di  Tempi  ? "  asked  Carruthers 
liastily,  and  happy  to  get  the  question  out 
at  last. 

"  A  picture  called  the  Madonna  di  Tevnpi,^^ 
echoed  Burnett.  "  That's  a  good  broad  order, 
Carruthers.  Now,  who  may  that  picture 
be  by]  An  artist's  name  might  aid  my 
memory." 

"  If  I  knew  the  artist's  name  I  shouldn't 
come  bothering  you.  I  should  get  my  in- 
formation firht  hand  from  Pilkington's  dic- 
tionary or  what  book  you  use." 

"  No  doubt  you  could.  Any  one  can  find 
information  if  he  knows  where  to  look  for 
it.  On  that  shelf  you  will  find  catalogues  of 
all  the  European  galleries.  You  can  take 
them  and  look  them  through.  About  a  week's 
employment  I  should  say." 

"  I  can't  spare  the  time,"  said  Frank.  *'  If 
you  can't  tell  me  I  will  go  and  ask  some  one 
else.  Only  I  thought  you  knew  every 
picture  in  Europe." 

Burnett's  eyes  twinkled.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  Frank's  arm.  "  My  dear  Carruthers,"  he 
said,  "  let  me  intreat  you  for  your  own  sako 
not  to  go  rushing  about  and  proclaiming 
your  ignorance  of  art  matters.  Let  that 
secret  be  deposited  with  me  alone.  I  will 
guard  it  reverently." 

"Tell  me  where  the  picture  is."  Said 
Frank. 

Burnett   stretched  out  his  arm  and  took 


a  book  off  a  shelf.  He  opened  it  and  read 
as  follows : — 

"  Both  in  tone  and  execution  this  beautiful 
work  is  closely  allied  to  the  celebrated  Madonna 
of  the  House  of  Orleans.  The  colours  are  laid 
on  thinly  with  a  somewhat  fuller  impasto  in 
the  whitish  light.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  glossy  finish  united  to  more 
subtle  modelling,  or  greater  purity  of  colours 
of  the  richest  tinge  and  most  dazzling  bright- 
ness. It  is  characterised  by  plump  form, 
soft  blending  and  spare  impaste  of  flesh, 
bathed  in  vapour,  and  made  transparent  by 
delicate  glazes.  It  is  a  true  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  mother  accompany  the  em- 
brace with  a  look  of  tender  affection,  while 
the  child  receives  the  caress  more  mechani- 
cally and  gazes  straight  out  of  the  picture  ?  " 

"  There,  my  dear  Carruthers,  do  you  recog- 
nise it  %     Is  that  your  picture  %  " 

Frank  fell  into  the  humour.  "It  must 
be,"  he  said,  gravely.  "  The  plump  form :  the 
spare  impast,  the  bath  of  vapour.  There 
cannot  be  two  such.  But  set  my  doubts  at 
rest." 

"  Ah,  yes.  I  see  it  is  called  the  Madonna 
di  Tempi,  Fainted  by  Raphael.  You  have 
heard  of  Raphael,  Carruthers  ?  " 

"  Where  is  it  1 "  asked  Frank  quickly. 

"  It  is  in  the  Old  Pinakothek." 

"In  the  what  1" 

"  My  dear  Carruthers,  how  ignorant  you 
are.  I  thought  you  studied  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford— Pinakothek  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word — " 

"  I  know  all  that,  but  where  is  it  1 " 

"My  dear  Carruthers,  you  asked  me 
what,  not  where.  I  was  answering  your 
question." 

"  But  where  is  it !  " 

"  Your  ignorance  is  deplorable.  The  Old 
Pinakothek  is  in  Munich.  Munich  you  may 
know  is  the  capital  of — " 

Frank  jumped  up,  feeling  he  had  been 
tormented  long  enough.  "  Thank  you,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  so  much  obliged." 

"  Not  going,  Carruthers  I  Oh,  sit  down 
and  have  a  chat.  Tell  me  all  about  your 
book.     You  must  be  dying  to  tell  me  all." 

"  No  I'm  not.  I  must  go  now.  Goodbye." 

"  But  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"The  words  you  read  have  fired  me.  I 
am  going  to  Munich  to  see  the  Madonna  di 
Tempi.  And  before  Mr.  Burnett  could  get 
out  another  question  Carruthers  was  gone. 

The  smallest  slips  ruin  the  most  cleverly 
devised  schemes.  The  omission  or  the  addi- 
tion on  a  bill  of  exchange  of  a  simple  mark 
called  a  "tick,"  sent  Messrs.  Bidwell  and 
Co.  into  retirement  at  the  country's  expense 
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instead  of  enjoying  the  fat  of  a  foreign  land 
at  the  cost  of  the  old  lady  of  Threadneedle 
Street.  An  act  of  Beatrice's,  that  of  pen- 
cilling down  in  an  idle  moment  the  title  of  a 
picture  which  had  struck  her  fancy,  brought 
Mr.  Carruthers  in  hot  haste  to  her  hiding- 
place.     Fate  is  turned  by  a  feather ! 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE   TRUTH    AT    LAST. 


Carruthers  reached  Munich  late  at  night. 
He  went  straight  to  that  comfortable  hotel 
the  "  Four  Seasons,*'  and,  feeling  that  the 
hour  was  too  late  to  begin  his  researches, 
supped  and  went  to  bed.  In  spite  of  his 
excitement  at  the  thought  of  being  in  the 
same  town  as  Beatrice,  he  slept  soundly. 
Man  is  but  mortal,  and  after  travelling  as 
fast  as  is  possible  fi-om  London  to  Munich,  it 
takes  a  great  deal  to  spoil  a  night's  rest.  So 
in  the  morning  Carruthers  arose  refreshed 
and  eager  to  begin  the  quest. 

But  how  to  begin  it  1  He  was  not  even 
sure  that  its  object  was  in  Munich.  Because 
she  had  written  down  the  name  of  a  picture 
it  did  not  follow  she  was  near  that  work  of 
art.  She  might  only  have  paid  Munich  a 
flying  visit — might  now  be  miles  and  miles 
away.  He  grew  very  despondent  as  he 
realised  the  slender,  fragile  nature  of  the 
clue  which  he  had  so  impetuously  taken  up 
and  followed.  Nevertheless  he  vowed  he 
would  not  leave  Munich  until  he  felt  sure  it 
did  not  harbour  the  fugitives. 

He  stepped  through  the  swinging  doors  of 
his  hotel,  and  stood  in  the  broad  Maximillians- 
Strasse.  He  hesitated,  uncertain  what  to  do, 
which  way  to  turn.  So  far  as  he  could  see, 
his  only  chance  of  finding  Beatrice  was  meet- 
ing her  in  the  public  streets ;  his  only  plan 
was  to  walk  about  those  streets  until  he  met 
her.  At  any  rate  he  would  do  nothing  but 
this  for  the  next  few  days.  If  unsuccessful 
he  would  then  think  whether  he  could  apply 
to  such  persons  as  might  be  able  to  tell  him 
what  strangers  were  living  in  Munich. 

He  turned  to  the  right,  went  across  the 
Platz,  and  into  the  fair  Ludwig-Strasse.  He 
walked  on  with  palaces  on  either  hand  until 
he  came  to  the  gate  of  victory.  Preoccupied 
as  Mr.  Carruthers  was,  the  number  of  mag- 
nificent buildings  he  passed  greatly  impressed 
him.  However,  he  deferred  his  admiration 
until  happier  times. 

A  kind  of  superstition  made  him  think  it 


well  to  see  the  picture  which  had  brought 
him  so  far.  He  inquired  the  way  to  the  Old 
Pinakothek,  and  upon  arriving  there  sought 
for  and  found  the  Madonna  di  Ttmjii^  He 
stood  for  a  long  time  contemplating  it,  not 
because  he  so  much  admired  it  as  in  the  hope 
that  fate  might  bring  Beatrice  to  his  side. 
She  did  not  come,  so  he  bade  the  Madonna 
adieu,  and  after  having  run  quickly  through 
the  large  rooms  and  cabinets  in  the  hope  of 
encountering  Beatrice,  he  left  the  building 
wishing  that  the  living  masterpiece  he  sought 
was  as  easy  to  find  as  that  of  the  dead 
artist. 

Keeping  to  what  seemed  the  principal  and 
most  populous  streets  he  found  himself  once 
more  in  front  of  liis  hotel.  He  started  off 
in  an  opposite  direction,  went  down  the 
broad  Maximillians-Strasse.  More  palaces, 
more  statues,  but  no  Beatrice.  At  last  he 
stood  pn  the  stone  bridge  which  spans  the 
shallow  but  rapid  Isar.  He  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  curious  artificial  bed  of  smooth 
planks  over  which  the  river  runs ;  and  then 
he  looked  down  into  the  little  triangular 
pleasiure-garden  which  lies  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  stream. 

In  the  garden,  on  one  of  the  seats,  intently 
engaged  with  a  book,  sat.  Beatrice.  Her 
little  boy  was  playing  near  her.  It  needed 
not  the  sight  of  the  boy  to  assure  Carruthers 
he  was  not  mistaken.  Like  all  lovers  he 
told  himself  he  w^ould  have  known  that 
graceful  head,  that  perfect  form  at  least  a 
mile  away.  Yes,  there  was  Beatrice  1  The 
Madonna  had  not  led  him  asti*ay.  Had 
Carruthers  been  a  Roman  Catholic  he  might 
have  shown  his  gratitude  by  the  expenditure 
of  pounds  and  pounds  of  wax  candles. 

He  stood  for  some  time  watching  Beatrice. 
Now  that  he  had  found  her,  he  trembled  at 
his  own  act.  He  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  what  he  had  to  say  to  her,  what  she  had 
to  say  to  him.  He  comforted  himself  by 
the  assurance  that  he  had  only  sought  her, 
broken  through  her  concealment,  for  the  sake 
of  giving,  or  at  least  offering,  such  help  as 
he  could  give. 

Aiter  this  he  walked  slowly  down  to  the 
garden  and  stood  in  front  of  her.  She 
raised  her  eyes  and  knew  him.  Her  book 
fell  to  the  ground.  She  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  uttered  a  little  cry,  a  cry  that  sounded 
very  sweet  to  Mr.  Carruthers  as  it  was 
unmistakably  one  of  pleasiire.  At  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  the  man  she  loved, 
for  a  moment  there  was  no  thought  in  her 
heart  save  that  of  joy.  She  stretched  out 
her  hands.  ''  Frank  !  Frank ! "  she  cried. 
'*  You  here  1 " 
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He  took  her  hands  in  his  and  regardless 
of  bystanders  gazed  into  her  grey  eyes. 
For  a  moment  he  could  not  speak.  The 
sight  of  Beatrice,  the  touch  of  her  hand  sent 
the  blood  rushing  through  his  veins.  Days, 
weeks,  months,  he  had  pictured  this  meeting, 
and  now  it  had  come  to  pass  ! 

She  was  fairer  than  ever — fairer  than 
over !  The  pure  classical  features  seemed 
even  more  perfect,  the  clear  pale  face  more 
beautiful,  the  dark  grey  eyes  more  wonderful 
than  of  old.  And,  as  she  had  given  that 
little  cry  of  joy,  something  had  leapt  into 
her  eyes  which  Carruthers  had  never  before 
seen  there,  or  never  before  seen  so  clearly 
and  undisguisedly.  The  surprise  of  seeing 
liim  had  swept  away  caution,  and  for  the 
space  of  two  seconds,  Frank  was  able  to 
read  the  very  secret  of  her  soul. 

No  wonder  he  held  her  hands  and  gazed 
silently  in  her  face.  What  had  he  to  say — 
What  could  he  say  ?  The  certainty  that  she 
loved  him  made  his  task  no  easier — the  task 
of  telling  her  that  he  knew  her  secret  or  at 
least  a  great  part  of  it — the  task  of  asking 
her  to  confide  in  him  and  let  him  help  her. 
So  he  remained  silent  until  she  gently  drew 
her  hands  from  his. 

The  light  had  faded  from  Beatrice's  face. 
She  also  after  a  moment  of  forgetfulness 
was  coming  back  to  her  own  world  and  its 
troubles.  Her  eyes  dropped  and  her  face 
clouded. 

"How  did  you  find  me?"  she  asked  in 
troubled  tones. 

"  By  a  strange  chance.  I  will  tell  you 
how  some  day." 

"Tell  me  now." 

Frank  shook  his  head.  "Not  now,"  he 
said.      "Let   it   suffice   that   I   have   found 
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you, 

"  But,"  said  Beatrice  with  agitation,  "  do 
others  know — can  others  find  me?  If  you 
learned  it  why  not  another?" 

He  saw  the  display  of  fear,  and  hastened 
to  reassure  her.  "  No  one  save  myself  can 
learn  it  in  the  same  way.  Your  retreat  is 
safe." 

She  sighed  her  relief.  There  was  an 
awkward  pause.  Frank  was  the  first  to 
break  it. 

"  Beatrice,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  a  long 
way  to  see  you.  I  have  much  to  say — you 
may  have  much  to  say  to  me.  Can  we  go  to 
some  place  where  we  can  talk  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  can  go  to  my  home."  Beatrice 
called  her  boy,  and  Frank,  glad  of  anything 
to  break  the  awkwardness  of  the  moment, 
greeted  the  little  fellow  and  made  friends 
with  him  to  such  purpose  that  he  insisted 


upon  Mr.  Carruthers  holding  his  chubby 
hand  and  walking  with  him. 

"  What  a  pity  to  cut  that  bright  hair ! " 
said  Frank  to  Beatrice. 

"  It  was  more  than  pity — it  was  cruel,  but 
it  was  cruel  necessity,"  she  said  sadly. 

Beatrice  led  the  way  to  the  house  in  which 
she  lived.  She  walked  with  her  head  bent, 
and  as  one  in  deep  thought.  She  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  whether  to  be  glad  or 
sorry  at  Frank's  coming.  She  saw,  however, 
that  it  put  an  end  to  her  present  mode  of  life. 
That  it  meant  confession,  revealing  of  every- 
thing. That  it  meant  return  to  England  and 
to  such  friends  as  would  still  be  her  friends. 
That  if  it  meant  shame  and  sorrow,  it  also 
meant  safety  and  immunity  from  persecution. 
She  began  to  regret  that  she  had  yielded  to 
Sarah's  wish  to  go  to  England  and  see 
Hervey.  But  that  was  not  of  much  con- 
sequence. She  felt  sure  that  as  soon  as 
Carruthers  learned  her  history,  her  affairs 
would  pass  into  hands  more  competent  to 
deal  with  them  than  the  hands  of  two  weak 
women.  So  on  the  whole  her  feelings  were 
those  of  relief. 

And  yet  for  some,  for  one  reason,  Frank 
was  the  last  person  she  would  have  chosen 
to  whom  to  reveal  her  secrets.  She  shrank 
from  having  to  show  the  man  she  loved  that 
her  life  for  years  had  been  one  of  deceit. 
Now  that  the  deceit  had  to  be  confessed  to 
him,  it  seemed  to  lose  all  the  innocent  nature 
which  she  had  hitherto  flattered  herself  it 
possessed.  In  short,  if  such  a  thing  can  be 
imagined,  Beatrice  felt,  as  Carruthers  once 
felt  her  to  be,  as  an  idol  would  feel  when 
just  upon  the  point  of  being  hiu*led  down 
from  its  pedestal. 

Carruthers,  who  had  his  own  thoughts  to 
trouble  him,  and  to  whom  it  seemed  that  any 
conventional  remarks  would  at  the  present 
juncture  be  mockery,  respected  her  medita- 
tions, so  that,  save  for  the  lisping  prattle  of 
the  boy,  silence  reigned  until  Beatrice  found 
herself  in  her  room  with  Frank  sitting  near 
her.  It  struck  her  as  ao  strange  that  ho 
of  all  others  should  be  here,  that  even  now 
she  wondered  if  she  was  dreaming.  She 
shunned  his  eyes,  fearing  to  read  reproach 
in  them. 

"  How  are  they  all  at  home  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  How  are  my  uncles,  and  dear  old  Hazle- 
wood  ? "  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her 
emotion  did  not  escape  Carruthers. 

"  They  are  all  well,"  he  said.  "  I  heard 
from  Herbert  a  few  days  ago.  He  sent  me 
your  letter." 

"  Will  they  ever  forgive  me?"  said  Beatrice. 
"  W^ill  they  ever  speak  to  me  again  ?  " 
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"  I  hope  so,"  said  Frank  gravely.  '*  They 
were,  of  course,  much  vexed  and  upset." 

Beatrice  glanced  at  him  nervously.  Even 
he  had  but  held  out  a  hope  of  forgiveness — 
and  he  loved  her.  She  wished  he  had  not 
come  to  Munich. 

**Do  they  know  my  reason  for  leaving 
England  f "  she  asked  timidly. 

'^  No.  They  have  hazarded  many  guesses, 
but  not  one  has  been  near  the  truth." 

She  started  at  his  answer.  The  truth) 
Did  he  know  the  truth  1  If  so,  how  had  he 
learned  it  1 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  left  ?  "  she  asked. 

A  look  of  pain  settled  on  Carruthers's  face. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  softly.  "  Chance  has  given 
me  your  story.     But  to  me — only  to  me." 

"  Do  you  know  all — all  that  I  have  done, 
all  that  I  have  suffered  1 " 

He  rose.  There  was  strange  agitation  in 
his  manner  and  voice.  **  AH  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Beatrice  !  Beatrice  !  how  can  I  find  words 
to  tell  you  what  I  know?  Beatrice,  did  I 
not  just  now  hear  that  child  call  you 
mother  1 " 

"  Yes,  he  is  my  son,"  she  said,  calmly. 

"All!"  continued  Carruthers,  excitedly. 
"Need  I  know  alH  Need  I  be  racked  by 
hearing  the  one  I  love  tell  me  all  ?  Need  I 
pain  her  by  forcing  her  to  hear  me  ?  Have 
I  not  heard  enough  ?  Why  should  I  seek  to 
know  more]" 

"Lst  me  tell  you  my  story,  Frank,"  she 
said,  beseechingly. 

"  No  !  "  He  spoke  in  that  imperious  tone 
which  she  had  once  before,  in  a  slighter 
degree,  noticed.  "  No  I  Listen  to  me. 
Beatrice,  believe  me,  I  have  longed  to  find 
you.  I  have  sighed  for  this  moment.  If- 
I  have  surprised  your  secrets  it  was  not 
for  my  own  ends.  Beatrice,  when  chance 
showed  me  where  you  were,  I  came  to  you 
with  but  one  object.  This  morning — even 
when,  at  last,  I  saw  you,  I  had  but  one 
thought.  It  was  to  come  to  you,  to  say  I 
have  sought  you  because  you  are  in  distress, 
because  you  want  help.  Such  help  as  I  can 
give  is  yours.  Without  question,  without 
the  hope  of  reward,  it  is  yours." 

Again  she  strove  to  interrupt  him.  He 
checked  her. 

"  Listen !  I  have  more,  much  more,  to 
say.  I  have  seen  you  again,"  his  voice 
changed  to  one  of  supreme  tenderness,  "I 
have  held  your  hands.  I  have  looked  into 
your  face — the  same  sweet  face  of  "my  dreams. 
Beatrice,  all  is  changed  with-  me,"  he  knelt 
beside  her  and  took  her  hands.  "  If  once  I 
wished  to  know  all,  now  I  say,  tell  me 
nothing.     What  is  the  past  to  me)     Hide 


it  away,  forget  it,  scorn  it.  Our  life  beigins 
to-day.  I  love  you.  Bend  down  and  tell 
me  you  will  be  my  wife." 

She  forcibly  drew  her  hands  from  bis, 
covered  her  eyes,  and  sobbed. 

"  You  love  me,"  he  went  on,  passionately. 
"  Is  it  for  my  sake  you  will  not  do  tlus 
thing  f  Look  at  me — read  in  my  eyes  what 
my  heart  desires — know  that  you  have  the 
power  of  making  or  marring  a  man's  life. 
Beatrice  I  My  love,  my  only  love,  answer 
me  I" 

Once  more  he  tried  to  take  her  hand& 
She  tore  them  away  with  a  cry  of  anguish, 
and  her  tearful  eyes  rested  on  his  troubled, 
upturned  face. 

"Frank,"  she  said,  "you  ai*e  killing  me. 
Spare  me  and  let  me  speak  I  " 

He  waited  in  anxious  silence  until  her 
sobs  died  away  and  sustained  speech  was  a 
possibility. 

"  Frank,  Frank  1 "  she  said.  "  You  have 
been  misled.  You  have  heard  but  half  the 
truth.  You  love  me,  yet  dare  to  think  that 
if  what  you  have  heard  is  true  I  would  be 
your  wife.  I  cannot  blame  you  for  believing. 
I  have  no  right  to  blame.  My  actions  have 
helped  that  belief.  Yet  in  believing  it,  you, 
Frank,  have  given  me  the  sharpest  pain  of 
all  that  I  have  known." 

Carruthers  bent  his  head  and  prayed  she 
would  forgive  him. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  From  whom 
did  you  think  I  fled — from  what  danger! 
Frank,  I  fled  from  the  man  who  is  my 
husband — ^the  man  who  more  than  five  years 
ago  took  advantage  of  a  girl's  folly,  married 
her  and  made  her  life  a  misery." 

Carruthers  rose  from  his  knees.  His  face 
was  white  as  a  sheet.  He  was  the  picture 
of  despair.  A  legion  of  Mrs.  Millers  would 
not  now  have  caused  hope  to  throw  up  the 
tiniest  shoot.  Her  husband  1  The  room 
seemed  to  swim  around  him. 

When  he  recovered  himself  he  saw  Beat- 
rice with  the  tears  falling  down  her  cheeks. 
The  sight  was  a  bitter  reproach  to  him. 
How  had  he  kept  his  vow?  Instead  of 
giving  her  comfort  and  aid  he  was  but  adding 
to  her  trouble.  Moreover,  a  keen  sense  of 
shame  came  home  to  him.  Instead  of  joy 
he  had  felt  fresh  misery  when  Beatrice's 
words  told  him  that  her  secret  was  not  one 
of  such  nature  as  he  had  been  led  to  believa 
That  his  first  thought  upon  hearing  the 
truth  should  have  been  one  of  sorrow  showed 
him  that  he  had  reached  a  depth  of  selfish- 
ness and  degradation  which  no  love  could 
excuse  or  condone.  He  blushed  for  himself, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  manhood  strove  until 
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he  regained  composure.  There  was  a  strange 
calm  on  his  face  when,  once  more,  he  drew 
near  Beatrice. 

"  Tell  me  all,"  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice. 
*'No,  don't  fear  for  me."  She  glanced  at 
him  inquiringly.  "  Tell  me  all,  I  can  hear 
it.     I  can  help  you." 

She  told  him  all.  Told  him  without  self 
excuse,  without  even  exaggerating  her  hus- 
hand's  sins  against  the  world  and  against 
her.  She  told  him  without  claiming  mercy 
on  accoimt  of  what  she  had  suffered;  hut 
there  was  a  pathos  in  her  voice,  an  utter 
hopelessness  in  her  manner  which  told  her 
listener  moi-e  than  words  could  have  told. 
His  heart  ached  as  he  thought  of  her;  his 
hlood  hoiled  as  he  thought  of  the  villain  who 
had  wrought  this  misery. 

He  heard  her  to  the  very  end  in  silence. 
Throughout  her  tale  she  had  not  spoken  of 
her  hushand  by  any  name ;  but  from  the 
first  Carruthers  guessed  who  he  was.  As 
she  finished  speaking  he  turned  his  pale 
face  to  her.  "  The  man's  name  is  Hervey," 
he  said. 

**  Yes.     Do  you  know  him  ? " 

"1  have  seen  him  twice."  As  he  spoke 
Carruthers  involuntarily  clenched  his  hands. 
There  was  a  kind  of  savage  satisfaction  in 
thinking  under  what  conditions  he  last  saw 
the  rogue.  He  wished  he  had  struck  even 
harder.  He  frowned  and  his  mouth  grew 
hard  and  stem.  Beatrice  saw  the  facial 
change. 

"  Do  you  blame  me  too  much  to  forgive 
me,  Frank  ? "  she  asked  anxiously.  He 
looked  at  her  with  eyes  as  soft  and  tender  as 
a  woman's. 

"Blame  you?  Who  am  I  to  blame  youl 
What  have  I  to  forgive  1  You  have  all  my 
pity — all  my  sympathy.  Again  I  offer  you 
such  help  as  I  can  give — such  help  as  a 
brother  can  give  a  sister.  You  will  take 
this  from  me,  Beatrice  t " 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his.  "  Yes,  I  will 
take  it.  It  is  more  than  I  deserve.  Ah, 
me  !  why  should  my  trouble  enter  into  your 
life?" 

His  fingers  tightened  on  hers.  His  eyes 
sought  hers.  "  Beatrice,"  he  said,  "  I  did 
not  live  until  I  knew  you.  You  have  a 
right  to  claim  all  I  can  give.  Yet  there  is 
something  I  must  ask — something  I  must 
know.  You  have  told  me  much — will  you 
tell  me  all  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  all." 

"No,  not  all.  Beatrice,  life  promises  to 
be  but  a  sorry  affair  for  me.     Let  me  have 


such  cold  consolation  as  it  can  give.  Beatrice, 
let  me  hear  you  say  with  your  own  lips  that 
had  things  been  otherwise  you  could  have 
loved  me — would  have  been  my  wife." 

She  met  his  eyes  bravely.  "  Yes,  Frank," 
she  said  softly.  "I  will  say  that.  I  will 
say  more.  I  love  you  now.  Ah,  Frank, 
reproach  me,  blame  me,  when  I  tell  you  that 
although  I  knew  it  meant  unhappiness  for 
you  it  was  a  sweet  moment  to  me  when  first 
I  knew  that  you  loved  me." 

After  this  avowal  there  was  silence  for  a 
minute.  Then  Carruthers  leaned  forward. 
"  Beatrice,  my  love,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  kiss 
me  onca     I  only  ask  it  once." 

She  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  yet 
she  made  no  resistance.  Carruthers  drew 
her  to  him  and  for  the  first,  and,  for  all  he 
knew,  the  last  time  their  lips  met.  He  took, 
she  gave,  the  one  kiss.  When  it  was  over 
Carruthers  released  her  from  Ids  embrace, 
and  the  two  drew  apart. 

Here,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Carruthers  will  sink 
immensely  in  public  esteem.  He  acted  as  a 
hero  is  never  supposed  to  act,  or  at  lea^  in 
fiction.  He  lost  an  opportunity.  Everyone 
who  has  studied  the  nature  of  true  love  as 
depicted  by  the  biodern  passionate  writei*s 
and  skilled  analyists  of  the  human  heart  must 
feel  that  Mr.  Carruthers  should  have  then 
and  there  clasped  Beatrice  to  his  heart  and 
have  sworn  that  love  overruled  everything. 
He  should  have  followed  that  one  modest 
kiss  by  thousands.  He  should  have  said 
"  What  is  the  marriage  tie  when  two  souls 
are  in  such  ecstatic  communion  as  yours  and 
mine?"  He  should  have  said  •* There  are 
other  lands.  Lands  where  no  one  knows  us, 
where  life  may  be  a  perpetual  dream  of  love. 
Let  us  fiy  there  and  be  blessed."  In  the 
mad  whirl  of  his  passion  such  scruples  as 
she,  for  appearance  sake,  urged  should  have 
been  swept  away,  and,  married  or  unmarried, 
he  should  have  borne  her  off,  his  for  ever  and 
ever  !  Yes,  he  lost  such  an  opportunity  that 
his  conduct  must  be  apologised  for  ! 

He  did  none  of  these  wild,  passionate 
things  simply  because  he  was  an  English 
gentleman,  who  wished  the  woman  he  loved 
to  be  his  wife  and  the  lawful  mother  of  his 
children.  True,  that  his  love  had  carried 
him  away  sufficiently  to  make  him  willing 
to  blot  out  an  imaginary  past.  It  was  great 
enough  to  raise  and  restore  the  woman  he 
loved,  but  it  was  not  great  enough,  or,  shall 
we  say  too  great,  to  dream  of  degrading 
her  I 


(To  he  continued.) 
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rj]0  the  readers  of  Tlie  Englisli 
Illnatraled  Magazine  this 
brief  reference  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Conway  will 
not  need  excuse.  In  tbeir 
service  he  was  labouring 
up  to  the  last,  and  it  was 
onlj  on  the  evening  before 
he  quitted  Rome  that  he 
finished  the  concluding  chapter  of  A  Family 
Affair,  little  knowing  then  that  for  him,  as 
for  his  story,  the  end  had  come,  and  that  for 
him,  as  for  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  the 
treacherous  climate  of  Rome  was  destined 
to  prove  fatal. 

There  is  always  a  peculiar  pathos  in  the 
record  of  an  uncompleted  career,  and  this  is 
true  in  a  special  degree  of  Hugh  Conway. 
As  a  writer,  lie  was  far  younger  than  even 
his  years  would  imply.  His  youth  and  early 
manhood  had  been  given  to  business,  and  it 
was  only  a  few  months  before  his  death  that 
he  saw  his  way  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
the  work  he  loved.  We  may  say  indeed 
that  his  life  in  literature  had  only  just 
liegun.  What  he  had  done  was  only  a 
twentieth  pttrt  of  what  he  had  planned  and 
schemed  in  the  little  leisure  of  his  business 
hours  ;  the  stored  thoughts  and  fancies  of 
many  years  waited  the  fashioning  hand  of 
the  artist  to  give  them  life  and  force  :  and  it 
was  therefore  no  wonder  that  to  him  the 
future  meant  so  much.  And  to  his  friends 
also  it  was  bright  with  the  promise  of  fuller 
and  richer  achievement.  What  place  he 
might  ultimately  have  taken  it  is  now  idle  to 
conjecture,  nor  is  this  the  time  to  attempt  to 
estimate  the  worth  of  the  work  he  has  left 
behind  him.  That  he  had  not  yet  shown  the 
full  measure  of  his  powers  is,  however,  the 
confident  judgment  of  those  who  knew  him 
best,  and  it  is  supported  by  evidence  that 
our  readers  have  before  them.  In  the  story 
which  Srst  brought  his  name  before  the 
public,  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the  keen 
humour  and  delicate  observation  of  character 


which  are  so  specially  noticeable  in  A  Family 
J/aiV.  The  style  of  Called  Back  was  a  style 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  particular  purpose 
which  the  author  had  in  view.  He  had 
a  story  to  tell,  a  story  of  peculiar  strength 
and  fascination,  and  he  told  it  with  a  vivid 
directness  and  simplicity  that  touched  the 
imagination.  There  was  no  scope  for  refine- 
ment of  individual  portraiture,  no  room  for 
study  of  the  lighter  moods  of  character  ;  and 
yet,  because  the  author  carefully  excluded 
from  his  work  qualities  which,  had  they  been 
present,  would  have  been  felt  at  once  to  be 
inappropriate,  it  was  too  rashly  assumed  that 
he  could  not  command  those  gifts  which  he 
had  not  thought  fit  to  employ.  A  Family 
Affair  has  proved  this  to  be  a  mistake. 
With  a  larger  canvas  Mr.  Conway  here  felt 
himself  at  liberty  t«  cultivate  the  more 
distinctively  literary  qualities  that  were 
missed  in  Called  Bark,  without  losing  hold, 
however,  of  the  elements  of  strong  di-amatic 
interest  which  so  much  of  contemporary 
fiction  seems  content  to  ignore.  Here,  no 
doubt,  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  his  success. 
The  art  of  the  story-teller  had,  it  must  be 
owned,  fallen  a  KtUe  out  of  fashion,  and 
readers  of  fiction,  nourished  too  long  and  too 
exclusively  upon  the  delicata  analysis  of 
motives  and  sentiments  springing  out  of  the 
uneventful  experience  of  everyday  hfe,  had 
become  sceptical  as  to  the  ability  of  our 
novelists  to  weave  a  plot  or  conduct  a  stirring 
tale.  A  writer  who  came  forward  as  an 
expert  in  these  despised  accomplishments 
was  therefore  sure  of  a  welcome,  and  in  Mr. 
Conway's  case  the  welcome  was  altt^ther 
extraordinary.  Such  a  success  falls  to  the 
lot  of  very  few,  and  even  with  them  it  can 
only  occur  once  in  a  lifetime.  Of  this  fact 
indeed  Mr,  Conway  was  duly  sensible.  He 
never  exaggerated  the  importance  or  signifi- 
cance of  his  triumph,  and  although  he  was 
conscious  it  could  not  be  repeated  he  was 
very  confident  of  being  able  to  do  work  that 
would  better  deserve  the  reward. 

J.  CoMVNS  Garb. 
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THE  CROFTERS. 


|URING  the  last  few  years, 
while  the  crofters  have 
been  agitating  for  the 
redress  of  their  griev- 
ances, we  have  heard  much 
about  the  supposed  pros- 
perity of  their  forefathers. 
It  is  almost  an  article  of 
faith  among  the  crofters  that  there  was  a 
time  when  every  EUghlander  was  well-off, 
and  this  impression  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  extravagant  talk  of  some  zealous  advo- 
cates of  their  rights.  Bat  here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  not  to  history  that  we  must  look  for 
the  revelation  of  a  Golden  Age.  Even  in 
the  best  days  of  the  clan  system  the  common 
man  in  the  Highlands  had  to  be  content 
with  a  very  moderate  supply  of  the  good 
things  of  the  world,  and  he  had  miseries  of 
his  own  from  which  the  crofter  of  to-day  is 
exempt. 

In  those  times  the  majority  of  the  clans- 
men were  grouped  in  village  communities. 
Their  townships  or  farms  consisted  of  arable 
land  and  hill  pasture,  and  the  arable  land 
was  cultivated  in  runrig;  that  is,  it  was 
periodically  redivided,  the  occupiers  obtain- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  share  of 
the  soil.  Other  clansmen  lived  as  cottars 
on  the  townships  of  the  tacksmen,  who  were 
generally  immediate  kinsmen  of  the  chief 
or  chieftain ;  the  chief  being  the  head  of  the 
whole  clan,  the  chieftain  the  head  of  a  sub- 
ordinate jsept.  In  return  for  their  labour 
these  cottars  received  a  hut  and  a  little 
land,  with  permission  to  keep  one  or  two 
cows. 

It  is  obvious  that  even  if  the  people  of  the 
Highlands  had  always  been  quiet  and  indus- 
trious, the  mass  of  them  would  not   have 
had   much   chance  of  improving  their  cir- 
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cumstances  under  such  conditions  as  these. 
And  they  were  anything  but  quiet  and 
industrious.  Against  the  Lowlanders  all 
Highlanders  were  united,  but  among  them- 
selves they  were  constantly  at  feud,  each 
clan  regarding  its  neighbours  with  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  and  sometimes  with  bitter 
detestation.  Every  one  knows  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  brilliant  description  of  the  fight 
between  the  men  of  two  clans  on  the  North 
Inch  of  Perth  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Disputes  were  not  often  settled  in  this  par- 
ticular way,  but  the  savage  temper  of.  the 
combatants  exactly  represented  the  spirit 
of  unrelenting  hatred  by  which  hostile 
clans  were  animated.  The  clansmen  being 
accustomed  to  petty  warfare,  and  warlike 
qualities  being  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  independence,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  had  a  contempt  for  industry  and 
trade.  As  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  said,  they 
worked  "as  if  a  pleugh  or  a  spade  burnt 
their  fingers ; "  and  those  of  them  who  lived 
near  the  Highland  line  found  it  infinitely 
more  amusing  to  make  raids  on  the  property 
of  the  hereditary  enemy  in  the  Lowlands 
than  to  expend  their  strength  in  the  hum- 
drum business  of  agriculture. 

Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  spoke  with  some 
complacency  of  the  Celtic  blood  in  his 
veins,  but  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
moral  condition  of  his  Highland  kinsfolk. 
"  There  they  are,"  he  said,  **  wi*  gun  and 
pistol,  dirk  and  dourlach,  ready  to  disturb 
the  peace  o'  the  country  whenever  the  laird 
likes;  and  that's  the  grievance  of  the 
Hielands,  whilk  are,  and  hae  been  for  this 
thousand  years  by-past,  a  bike  o*  the  maist 
lawless,  unchristian  limmers  that  ever  dis- 
turbed a  douce,  quiet.  God-fearing  neigh- 
bourhood, like  this  o'  ours  in  the  west  here." 
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This  wae  prob&bly  the  belief  of  everj  genuine 
Low  lander  at  the  begiouiDg  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  honest  Bailie  and  Frank 
Osbaldistone  had  their  menwrable  adventures 
in  the  country  of  Bob  Roy.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  a  Society  for  Propagating 
Ghristian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  watt 
formed  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  contemporary 
"  Account "  of  the  society  there  is  a  very 
unflattering  picture  uf  the  people  who  were 
to  be  benefited.     "  Many  of  tliese  people," 


poor  people  "  live  "  in  gross  ignorance,"  "  in 
the  height  of  immorality,  poverty,  and  idle- 
ness, the  greatest  miserieB  that  can  befall 
men ; "  and  he  explains  that  the  Society  has 
been  formed  to  "attempt  to  do  somewhat 
for  removing  the  causes  of  this  melancholy 
state  of  the  Highlands."  The  Highlanders 
had  virtues  which  the  author  of  the 
"  Account "  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of 
appreciating ;  but  his  estimate  is  certainly 
much   nearer  the  truth   than   that   of   the 


the  supporters  of  the  Society  are  informed, 
"  finding  they  can  live,  though  but  meanly, 
without  labour,  love  to  saunter  at  home  and 
waste  their  time  in  idleness,  whereby  they 
are  rendered  uncapable  of  being  employed 
in  husbandry,  fishery,  manufactures,  handi- 
crafts, navigation,  or  of  benring  arms  by 
land  or  seaj  whereas,  by  being  instructed, 
their  aversion  to  industry  would  be  removed, 
and  they  might  be  induced  to  take  them- 
selves to  some  honest  employment  for  their 
subsistence."    The  writer  asserts  that  "  those 


enthusiastic  persons  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  until  "  the  '45  "  there  was  a 
kind  of  earthly  paradise  beyond  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth. 

Kven  ordinary  clansmen,  however,  were 
in  some  respects  more  fortunate  than  their 
descendants,  the  crofters,  have  hitherto  been. 
In  the  first  place,  the  village  communities 
held  their  land  by  a  practically  secure  tenure 
and  on  easy  terms.  The  chiefs  and  chieftains 
claimed  to  be  the  owners  of  the  soil,  but 
they  had  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  to  their 
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dependents,  all  of  whom  were  in  theory,  as 
most  may  have  been  in  fact,  their  kinsfolk. 
Under  the  old  tribal  system,  which  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Skene,  the  highest  authority  on 
the  subject)  preceded  the  clan  system,  and 
which  was  essentially  the  same  in  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland,  there  was  no  private  pro- 
perty in  land ;  and  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
free  tribesman  to  some  extent  survived  even 
when  they  were  incapable  of  being  exactly 
defined,  when,  indeed,  no  one  thought  of 
exactly  defining  them.  Besides,  the  clans- 
men were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  chiefs,  and  it 
would  have  been  bad  policy  to  deal  with 
them  harshly.  The  relation  of  clansmen  to 
their  chief  was  only  to  a  slight  extent  an 
economical  one.  They  paid  him  not  so  much 
by  the  rents  he  exacted  as  by  their  readiness 
to  serve  him  in  peace  and  in  war. 

The  members  of  the  village  communities 
were,  of  course,  proud  of  their  supposed 
descent  from  great  ancestors,  and  they  had 
an  unfailing  source  of  delight  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  their 
clan.  Their  social  life,  too,  appears  to  have 
had  a  certain  charm,  for  there  is  a  deep 
vein  of  poetry  in  the  Celtic  nature,  and  in 
the  winter  evenings  they  used  to  tell  one 
another  the  lovely  tales,  of  which  some 
specimens  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the 
TcUes  of  the  West  HighLands^  collected  with 
so  much  industry  and  enthusiasm  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell.  In  the  summer 
there  was  a  pleasant  break  in  the  monotony 
of  their  lives  in  times  of  peace.  While  the 
harvest  was  ripening  in  the  strath  or  valley 
they  went  with  their  cattle  to  the  hills, 
where  they  lived  for  several  weeks,  exactly 
as  many  of  the  peasantry  still  do  in  Carinthia, 
the  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Norway. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  the 
ancient  system  of  land  tenure  has  not  even 
yet  wholly  died  out,  and  in  Mr.  Skene's 
Celtic  Scotland  there  is  a  graphic  and  inter- 
esting account,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Carmichael, 
of  the  customs  which  have  survived  in 
these  remote  districts.  Both  the  arable 
land  and  the  hill  pasture  of  the  township 
are  still  held  in  common,  although  each 
tenant  is  responsible  only  for  his  own  rent. 
A  third  of  the  arable  land  is  divided  annually 
into  equal  shares,  every  tenant  obtaining 
the  share  which  falls  to  him  by  lot.  If, 
however,  a  tenant  happens  to  obtain  a  par- 
ticularly bad  piece  of  land,  he  is  allowed  to 
choose  his  share  at  the  next  division.  Early 
in  June  the  flocks  are  taken  to  the  hill- 
grazing,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  change  is  made  all  is  bustle  in  the 


village.  ''The  people  are  up  and  in  com- 
motion, like  bees  about  to  swarm.  The 
different  families  bring  their  herds  together 
and  drive  them  away.  The  sheep  lead,  the 
cattle  go  next,  the  younger  preceding,  and 
the  horses  follow."  Both  men  and  women 
carry  heavy  loads,  but  the  women  "knit 
their  stockings,  sing  their  songs,  talk,  and 
walk  as  free  and  erect  as  if  there  were  no 
burdens  on  their  backs  nor  on  their  hearts, 
nor  sin  nor  sorrow  in  this  world  of  ours,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned."  On  the  hills 
are  sheilings  or  huts,  made  of  turf  or  stone, 
and  lighted  from  a  hole  in  the  roof  from 
which  the  smoke  escapes.  When  the  people 
arrive  at  their  destination  and  have  put 
their  sheilings  in  order,  they  meet  for  a 
removing  feast,  which  is  associated  with  a 
simple  religious  ceremony.  In  North  Uist, 
Harris,  and  Lewis,  where  Protestantism 
prevails,  an  invocation  is  addressed  to  "  The 
Shepherd  that  keeps  Israel."  In  Barra, 
South  Uist,  and  Benbecula  most  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  these 
islands  the  people  sing  an  old  dedicatory 
hymn,  in  which  they  "  invoke,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Trinity,  that  of  the  angel  with  the 
cornered  shield  and  flaming  sword,  Saint 
Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  their  horses; 
of  Saint  Columba  the  holy,  the  guardian 
over  their  cattle ;  and  of  the  golden-haired 
Virgin  Shepherdess,  Mother  of  the  Lamb 
without  blemish."  The  voices  resound  from 
the  sheilings,  and  the  effect,  says  Mr.  Car- 
michael, is  very  striking  "  as  the  music 
floats  on  the  air,  and  echoes  among  the 
rocks,  hills,  and  glens,  and  is  wafted  over 
fresh- water  lakes  and  sea-lochs.*' 

In  the  Western  Island's  generally,  and  in 
the  Highlands,  few  direct  traces  of  the  old 
land-system  have  survived.  After  1745  it 
was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  far- 
reaching  changes,  for  the  chiefs  were  then 
deprived  of  their  opportunities  of  attacking 
one  another  and  of  making  war  on  the 
government.  Having  no  longer  a  sufficient 
motive  for  maintaining  the  relations  which 
had  existed  up  to  that  time  between  them 
and  their  people,  they  began  to  reflect  that 
they  might  make  their  lands  more  profitable, 
and  this  they  attempted  to  do  by  raising 
rents.  The  consequence  was  that  many 
tacksmen,  the  principal  tenants,  emigrated, 
taking  their  dependants  with  them.  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  travelling  in  the  Highlands 
and  in  the  Hebrides,  was  struck  by  this 
unfortunate  result,  and  expressed  surprise 
at  what  seemed  to  him  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  landowners.  **  It  is  clear,"  he 
said,    <'  that  the   Highland   landlords,   who 
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let  their  substantial  tenants  leave  them,  are 
infatuated,  for  the  poor  small  tenants  can- 
not give  them  good  rents,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things.  They  have  not  the  means 
of  raising  more  from  their  farms.** 

Next  came  the  movement  for  the  creation 
of  great  sheep-farms — a  movement  which 
might  have  been  beneficial  to  all  classes,  for 
there  were  vast  tracts  of  country  which  no 
one  had  ever  attempted  to  cultivate.  But 
unfortunately  the  townships  of  many  of  the 
village  communities  were  wanted  by  the 
sheep-farmers,  and  the  poor  people  were 
turned  out  of  their  homes  in  great  numbers, 
some  of  them  being  transferred  to  the  sea- 
coast,  where  they  were  expected  to  make  a 
living  both  as  crofters  and  as  fishermen. 
And  a  sorry  living  they  made,  for  they  could 
not  at  once  become  expert  fishermen,  and 
their  new  holdings  were  very  inferior  to 
those  which  had  been  taken  from  them.  It 
is  probable  that  these  Highland  clearances 
were  a  mistake,  even  from  the  economical 
point  of  view ;  it  is  certain  that  they  in- 
flicted much  suffering  on  a  class  who  had  a 
right  to  expect  very  different  treatment. 

Meanwhile,  the  system  of  cultivating 
arable  land  in  runrig  had  been  gradually 
displaced  by  the  crofter  system,  each  crofter 
tilling  his  own  little  farm.  This  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  change  for  the  better 
if  the  subdivision  of  holdings  had  been  for- 
bidden, but  no  one  now  took  much  interest 
in  the  crofters,  and  so  the  land  at  their  dis- 
posal was  soon  occupied  by  a  population 
which  it  was  incapable  of  maintaining. 
There  was  also  a  large  and  growing  class  of 
cottars,  who  paid  for  their  "  lots  "  by  labour. 
As  long  as  the  landowners  found  it  profit- 
able to  manufacture  kelp  neither  the  crofters 
nor  the  cottars  were  reduced  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  destitution,  for  as  kelp-burners 
they  obtained  high  wages  during  a  few  weeks 
in  summer.  But  the  time  came  when  kelp 
was  driven  from  the  market  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  barilla,  and  then  the  mass 
of  the  people  had  to  depend  almost  exclu- 
sively on  their  potato-crops,  which  even  in 
good  seasons  were  a  very  inadequate  means 
of  support.  In  bad  seasons  the  wretched 
crofters  and  cottars  had  no  resource  but 
the  charity  of  the  landlords  and  the  public. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  the  pressure 
has  been  in  some  degree  relieved  by  emigra- 
tion, and  by  the  fiow  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  to  manufacturing  towns  ; 
but  there  is  still  much  chronic  wretchedness 
in  the  crofting  districts,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  greatly  over -crowded.  Nor  can  the 
position  of  the  crofters  become  really  satis- 


factory until  they  are  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  country,  and  obtain  larger  and 
better  holdings  with  the  means  of  stocking 
them.  Only  then  will  they  derive  much 
solid  advantage  from  security  of  tenure,  fair 
rents,  and  compensation  for  improvements. 

The  crofters  are  often  censured  for  their 
unwillingness  to  emigrate,  but  those  who 
blame  them  do  not  realise  the  strength  of 
their  attachment  to  their  homes.  A  pas- 
sionate love  of  their  native  hills  and  straths 
has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders — 

«  Glen  Etive  !  O  Glen  Etive  ! 
There  was  raised  my  earliest  home. 
Beautiful  its  woods  at  sunrise, 
When  the  sun  struck  on  Glen  Etive. 

"  Glendaniadh  !  O  Glendaruadh  ! 
Each  man  who  dwells  there  I  love. 
Sweet  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  on  bending 

bough, 
On  the  hill  above  Glendaruadh. 

"  Beloved  is  Draighen  and  its  sounding  shore, 
Beloved  the  water  over  the  clear  pure  sands. 
O  that  I  might  not  depart  from  the  east, 
Unless  I  go  with  my  Beloved." 

These  verses  (quoted  by  Principal  Shairp 
in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Poetry  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands ")  are  from  a  Gaelic  poem 
which  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  it  expresses  exactly 
the  feeling  of  crofters  who  are  driven  by 
dire  distress  to  seek  their  fortune  in  other 
lands.  They  love  even  the  "  black  houses  " 
in  which  they  have  been  born  and  bred, 
wretched  dwellings  with  poor  little  windows 
or  with  no  windows  at  all,  and  sheltering 
man  and  beast  under  the  same  roof.  To  the 
pushing,  go-a-head  man  of  business  this 
"  sentimentalism  "  may  seem  extremely  con- 
temptible, but  even  he  must  admit  that  it 
is  at  least  an  amiable  weakness.  If  the 
crofters  were  in  a  position  to  do  justice  to 
theiuselves  they  would  be  an  element  of 
strength  of  which  any  nation  might  be  proud, 
since,  devoted  to  their  country  as  they  are, 
they  would  in  the  last  resort  be  among  the 
most  resolute  of  its  defenders. 

Highlanders  are  quite  as  unwilling  to 
give  up  their  native  speech  as  to  abandon 
their  homes.  An  American  friend  of  mine 
has  two  maid-servants  who  always  talk  to 
one  another  in  Gaelic,  although  their  great- 
grandfathers emigrated  from  Scotland  to  the 
United  States  about  a  century  ago.  The 
crofters  have  been  much  ridiculed  for  per- 
sisting in  the  use  of  a  language  which  makes 
them  in  some  sort  "  a  peculiar  people  ;  "  and 
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it  is  right,  of  course,  that  io  the  nntional 
schools  their  children  ehould  be  taught 
EngUsh,  which  is  lilcely  to  be  of  practical 
Eervice  to  them  in  later  life.  But  they 
should  be  taught  to  read  Gaelic  too,  for  it 
alone  has  the  power  of  awakening  their 
deepest  sympathies,  and   they    will   master 


EngUsh  all  the  more  readily  when  they 
understand  the  graoimatioal  structure  of 
their  own  speech.  Gaelic  may,  perhaps,  die 
through  the  operation  of  natural  and  inevit- 
able causes  ;  but  there  can  be  do  good  reason 
why  we  should  do  anything  to  hasten  the 
disappearance  of  a  language  in  which  poets 
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of  maDy  generations  have  found  a  vehicle 
equally  suited  for  the  expression  of  their 
lightest  fancies   and    their  most  vehement 

Of  all  the  charges  brought  against  the 
crofters  the  most  common  is  that  they  are 
an  indolent  class,  and  no  one  disputes  that 
their  tendency  hitherto  has  been  to  take 
life  easily.  But  may  not  this  be  due  to 
their  circumstances  rather  than  to  any  in- 
herent defect  of  character!  Highlanders 
who  settle  in  the  United  States  or  the 
colonies,  or  in  any  great  town  at  home, 
are  not  found  to  be  less  active  than  other 


clansmen  a  terror  to  the  Lowlanders.  They 
Btitl  supply  the  army  with  some  of  its  most 
dashing  soldiers,  and  in  youth  the  women 
are  fresh  and  comely,  with  much  of  the 
grace  and  sweetness  of  manner  which 
Wordsworth  celebrates  in  his  exquisite  poem 
"To  a  Highland  Girl." 

The  most  striking  quality  evoked  by  the 
old  clan  system  was  the  loyalty  of  the  clans- 
men to  their  chief,  a  loyalty  in  comparison 
with  which  every  other  impulse  seemed  to 
them  mean  and  feeble.  Late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell 
found  this  sentiment  almost  as  strong  as  it 
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people  ;  nor  do  those  of  them  who  go  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland  in  summer  for 
herring-fishing  take  an  inferior  place  among 
their  fellows.  Let  the  crofterx  have  holdings 
on  which  there  will  be  work  for  them  all  the 
year  round,  and  let  them  have  confidence 
that  they  themselves  and  their  children 
will  profit  by  their  labour ;  and  the  motives 
which  make  French  peasants  industrious 
will  make  Highland  peasants  industrious 
also.  They  have  certainly  all  the  physical 
qualities  which  are  necessary  for  success. 
Notwithstanding  their  hard  life,  they  have 
lost  none  of  the  vigour  which  in  the  days 
of  Montrose   and  the  Pretenders  made  the 


had  ever  been.  One  day,  at  an  inn  in 
Glenmorison,  their  landlord,  "  a  McQueen," 
talked  with  them  after  dinner.  "  He  said 
all  the  laird  of  Glenmoriaon's  people  would 
bleed  for  him  if  they  were  well  used,  bub 
that  seventy  men  had  gone  out  of  the  Glen 
to  America.  That  he  himself  intended  to  go 
next  year,  for  that  the  rent  of  hb  farm, 
which  twenty  years  ago  was  only  five  pounds, 
was  now  raised  to  twenty  pounds.  That  he 
could  pay  ten  pounds  and  live ;  but  no 
more."  Dr.  Johnson  said,  indignantly,  that 
he  wished  the  laird,  not  McQueen,  had  to 
emigrate.  "  McQueen  very  generously  an- 
swered, he  should  be  sorry  for  it ;  for  the 
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laird  could  not  shift  for  himself  in  America 
as  he  could  do."  At  lona  Boswell  was 
attended  by  a  guide  called  McGinnis,  whose 
sept  was  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
clan  McLean.  Sir  Allan  McLean,  who  had 
accompanied  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell  to  the 
island,  was  informed  that  .this  njian  **  had 
refused  to  send  him  some  rum."  "  You 
rascal,"  cried  the  angry  knight,  **  don't  you 
know  that  I  can  hang  you  if  I  please?" 
"How  sol"  asked  Boswell.  "Why,"  Sir 
Allan  replied,  "  are  they  not  all  my  people  1 " 
"  Sensible  of  my  inadvertency,"  says  Boswell, 
"  and  most  willing  to  contribute  what  I 
could  towards  the  continuation  of  feudal 
authority,  *  Very  true,'  said  I."  Sir  Allan 
went  on  .  **  Refuse  to  send  rum  to  me,  you 
rascal !  Don't  you  know  that  if  I  order  you 
to  go  and  cut  a  man's  throat,  you  are  to  do 
it  V  **  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour !  and 
my  own  too,  and  hang  myself  too."  After- 
wards Boswell  asked  McGinnis  whether  he 
had  really  failed  in  his  duty.  "  Had  he  sent 
his  dog  for  the  rum,"  answered  the  poor 
fellow,  "  I  would  have  given  it ;  I  would 
cut  my  bones  for  him."  Yet  Sir  Allan  *'  had 
then  no  connection  with  the  island,  and  had 
not  been  there  for  fourteen  years."  If  the 
Highland  landowners  had  tried,  perhaps 
they  might  have  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of 
their  native  tenants  this  personal  devotion 
to  the  head  of  the  clan.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
yet  altogether  extinct,  for  Highlanders  are 
as  quick  to  respond  to  kindness  as  to  resent 
an  injury.  But,  as  a  rule,  crofters  now  seem 
to  think  of  the  landlord  only  as  a  mighty 
potentate  to  whom  rent  must  be  paid  ;  and 
they  have  lately  given  ample  evidence  that 
it  does  not  cost  them  much  uneasiness  to 
combine  against  him  for  the  protection  of 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  interests. 
In  Skye  even  Mr.  Henry  George  has  found 
sympathetic  listeners.  It  is  very  impro- 
bable, however,  that  the  crofters  as  a  class 
will  ever  be  fascinated  by  the  cry  for  the 
"  nationalisation  "  of  the  land.  They  are 
much  more  likely  to  ask  that  they  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  their  hold- 
ings their  own  property. 

The  Highland  peasantry  have  become  so 
aggressive  in  the  assertion  of  their  claims 
that  those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  their 
homes  may  be  easily  misled  as  to  the  essential 
qualities  of  their  character.  Mr.  Car- 
michael  says  that  in  those  districts  of  the 
Hebrides  where  the  land  is  still  cultivated 
in  runrig  the  people  of  each  township  set 
apart  every  year  a  piece  of  ground  for  the 
benefit  of  their  poor,  and  that  a  tenant  to 
whom  any  misfortune  happens  is  always  sup- 


ported by  the  sympathy  and  the  practical 
help  of  his  neighbours.  In  their  relations 
to  one  another  the  crofters  everywhere  dis- 
play this  friendly  spirit,  not  merely  because 
they  are  "clannish,"  but  because  they  are 
naturally  of  a  gentle  and  humane  disposi- 
tion. In  intercourse  with  strangers  they  are 
remarkably  polite  and  willing  to  •  {^ease. 
While  Wordsworth  and  a  fellow-traveller 
"  were  walking  by  the  side  of  Loch  Katrine, 
one  fine  evening  after  sunset,"  towards  a  hut 
where  they  had  been  hospitably  entertained, 
they  met  two  women,  one  of  whom  said  to 
them,  **  What,  you  are  stepping  westward  1 " 
Says  Wordsworth,  in  the  fine  poem  sug- 
gested by  this  simple  greeting : — 

"  The  salutation  had  to  me 
The  very  sound  of  courtesy  : 
Its  power  was  felt ;  and  while  my  eye 
Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  sky, 
Tlie  echo  of  the  voice  en  wrought 
A  human  sweetness  with  the  thought 
Of  travelling  through  the  world  that  lay 
Before  me  in  my  endless  way." 

In  districts  overrun  by  tourists  the  visitor 
to  the  Highlands  has  not  much  chance  of 
seeing  what  the  peasantry  really  are ;  but  if 
he  chooses  to  go  beyond  the  beaten  track,  he 
will  often  be  reminded  of  the  courtesy  by 
which  Wordsworth  was  so  much  delighted. 
After  walking  over  miles  of  a  lonely  road, 
perhaps  with  heather  stretching  far  away 
on  one  side  to  the  hills,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  sea,  he  may  be  tempted  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  first  cottage  he  approaches.  He 
will  be  cordially  invited  to  enter  and  rest 
a  while,  and  if  he  ask  for  a  glass  of  water 
the  chances  are  that  his  hostess  (should  her 
husband  happen  to  be  rather  prosperous)  will 
bring  him  milk  instead,  with  oat-cakes, 
butter,  and  cheese,  the  best  fare  she  has  to 
offer.  The  inmates  will  be  curious  to  know 
all  about  him,  for  it  is  not  often  that  so 
exciting  an  event  interrupts  the  even  tenor 
of  their  lives ;  but  they  will  trouble  him 
with  no  impertinent  questions.  Nor  will 
they  seek  to  excite  his  sympathy  by  talking 
of  their  own  grievances.  And  when  he 
says  good-bye,  he  will  do  so  with  the  feeling 
that  their  wild  country  will  always  be  pleas- 
antly associated  in  his  mind  with  the  recol- 
lection of  their  gracious  kindness. 

Although  of  a  social  and  kindly  temper, 
Highland  peasants  have  certainly  little  of 
that  **  gaiety  of  heart "  which  is  supposed  to 
be  an  attribute  of  the  Celtic  race.  The 
expression  of  their  faces  is  that  of  a  grave 
and  thoughtful  people,  sensitive  rather  to  the 
dark  than  to  the  bright  aspects  of  existence. 
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Thifl  may  be  due  in  part  to  their  reli- 
gion, is  part  to  the  hardships  their  class 
has  undergone  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
old  Gaplic  poetry,  there  has  always  been  a 
Btmin  of  sadness  iu  the  nature  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders.  In  the  Gaelic  songs 
still  sung  by  the  people  the  prevailing  mood 
is  one  which  might  have  been  taken  by 
Schopenhauer  as  an  illustration  of  bis  sombre 
philosophy.  It  is  the  mood  which  Words- 
worth has  reflected  with  perfect  fidelity  in 
"The  Solitary  Reaper."  He  is  thrilled  by 
the  voice  of  the  Highland  lasfi  who  sings  by 


Highlanders,"  we  read,  "  are  in  an  interest 

absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  Government.  For  they  are  bred  in 
principles  of  tyranny  and  depend  upon  the 
pope  as  head  of  their  Church ;  upon  a  popish 
Pretender,  bred  up  in  the  maxims  of  arbi- 
trary government,  as  their  rightful  sovereign ; 
upon  foreign  papists  as  the  main  support  of 
their  expectations ;  and  upon  the  native 
Irish  as  their  best  correspondents  and  allies. 
And  to  keep  them  in  those  wretched  depen- 
dencies, the  propagation  of  true  Christian 
knowledge  and  of  the  English  tongue  has  all 
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herself  as  she  bends  over  the  sickle,  and  the 
lirst  thoughts  suggested  to  him  by  her 
"  plaintive  numbers  "  are  thoughts  of  "  old, 
unhappy,  far-off  things." 

In  religion  the  Highlanders,  in  comparison 
with  the  Lowlanders,  are  of  a  strongly  con- 
servative tendency.  For  a  long  time  the 
Reformation  made  slow  progress  among  them, 
and  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Roman  Church  had  many  adherents  beyond 
the  Highland  line.  In  the  Account  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge, already  quoted,  this  fact  is  brought 
out   very   promiuently.      "  Many    of  those 


along  been  opposed  by  the  popish  heads  of 
clans."  Now  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Highland  population  are  members  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  At  first  sight 
they  may  seem  to  have  beeu  by  no  meaua 
conservative  in  breaking  away  from  the 
Established  Church  at  the  Disruption,  but 
tbey,  like  their  leaders,  maintained  that  the 
new  organisation  represented  the  ancient  and 
only  true  principlen  of  ecclesiastical  order. 
They  did  not  give  up  their  belief  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  ally  itself  with  the 
Church,  nor  have  they  yet  given  it  up.  It 
is  only  in  "  the  south  "  that  Free  Churchmen 
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agitate  for  **  Voluntaryism."  In  the  High- 
lands they  protest  that  the  Government 
would  fall  short  of  its  most  sacred  obligation 
if  it  did  not  officially  recognise  religion ;  and 
they  are  not  without  hope  that  their  own 
sect  may  some  day  secure  at  least  a  share  of 
the  existing  endowments. 

In  the  great  centres  of  life  in  Scotland  a 
remarkable  change  has  passed  over  the 
religious  conceptions  of  the  people  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Calvinism  is  nomi- 
nally retained,  but  in  reality  its  harsher 
features  are  softened ;  and  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  Churches  must  allow  to 
individual  minds  considerable  latitude  in  the 
interpretation  of  dogma.  It  is  felt,  too, 
that  beauty  has  been  unnecessarily  divorced 
from  religious  services.  On  the  people  of 
the  Highlands  these  changes  have  made  no 
impression.  Among  them  Calvinism  flourishes 
in  all  its  original  austerity ;  and  the  singing 
of  a  hymn — to  say  nothing  of  the  use  of 
the  organ — seems  a  dangerous  concession  to 
the  Scarlet  Woman.  And  it  is  held  that  on 
"  the  Sabbath "  no  good  man  will  smile  or 
speak  of  any  but  the  most  solemn  subjects. 
Behind  these  hard,  narrow  forms,  however, 
there  is  often  a  religious  life  of  the  deepest 
fervour.  This  will  not  be  doubted  by  any 
one  who  sees  the  peasantry  of  a  wide  district 
crowding,  as  they  do  at  stated  seasons,  to 
the  central  spot  where  some  of  them  are  to 
partake  of  the  Communion.  They  may  be 
dominated  rather  by  awe  than  by  love  and 
trust,  but  there  is  something  .impressive  in 
the  manifest  sincerity  of  their  worship,  and 
in  the  completeness  of  their  silent  surrender 
to  the  influences  of  an  invisible  world. 

A  great  part  is  played  in  some  districts 
of  the  Highlands  by  the  class  called  *Hhe 
Men,"  who  are  generally  crofters.  They  are 
found  now  only  in  outlying  places,  but  they 
were  formerly  in  every  parish,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  originally  appointed  as  cateohists 
to  aid  the  clergy.  Covered  from  head  to  foot 
by  their  long  dark  cloaks,  moving  about 
with  measured  steps,  and  speaking  slowly 
and  with  an  air  of  authority,  they  form  a 
decidedly  picturesque  element  in  the  mul- 
titudes who  assemble  on  the  great  ''sacra- 
mental occasions."  Very  different  judgments 
are  passed  upon  them  by  different  classes  of 
the  community.  A  sheriff-substitute  of  one 
of  the  northern  counties  told  me  that  he  had 
to  look  sharply  after  them  when  they  ap- 
peared before  him  as  witnesses,  because,  if 
in  taking  the  oath  they  held  up  the  left 
hand  instead  of  the  right,  they  did  not  feel 
bound  to  speak  the  truth.  By  the  people, 
however,  they  are  regarded  with   the  pro- 


foundest  reverence,  and  it  is  incredible  that 
they  could  have  obtained  so  strong  a  hold 
over  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  knowing  them,  if  it  had  not  been  found 
that  their  character  accorded  with  their 
professions.  In  their  teaching  they  some- 
times adopt  a  quaint  style,  which  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  arresting  attention.  One 
of  them  is  said  to  have  astonished  his 
hearers  by  declaring  that  no  mason  or 
tailor  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
After  the  address  some  masons  and  tailors 
went  in  alarm  to  ask  an  explanation,  and 
were  rebuked  for  the  dulnessof  their  spiritual 
perception.  By  '*  masons  "  he  meant  those 
who  tried  to  lay  other  foundation  than  that 
which  had  been  laid ;  by  "  tailors "  those 
who  attempted  to  patch  up  the  rags  of  their 
own  righteousness. 

A  tendency  to  superstition  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  qualities  of  the  ELighland 
peasantry.  To  them  it  seems  a  truism  that 
the  natural  is  divided  from  the  supernatural 
by  a  very  narrow  line,  which  is  often  crossed. 
In  his  matchless  Journal  Boswell  tells  many 
curious  tales  about  second  sight,  and  there 
are  probably  few  crof tei-s  who  could  not  cap 
the  best  stories  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society.  "  The  Men  "  are,  of  course,  believed 
to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to  impressions  from 
the  ghostly  world.  A  Highland  sheep-farmer 
once  assured  me  that  in  youth  he  had  known 
a  "  Man  "  who  had  an  extraordinary  power 
of  finding  out  what  went  on  in  places  where 
at  least  his  body  was  not  present.  One 
Sunday,  when  thid  "  uncanny  "  person  was 
ill  and  lying  on  what  proved  to  be  his 
death-bed,  he  insisted  that  all  the  members 
of  the  household  should  go  to  church  and 
leave  him  alone  in  the  cottage.  On  their 
return  some  of  them  wished  to  tell  lum 
about  the  sermon,  but  he  interrupted  them : 
''  You  need  not  tell  me  anything  about  the 
sermon,"  he  said.  •*  I  know  it  already." 
Whereupon  he  proceeded  to  quote  the  text, 
and  to  go  over  the  divisions  of  the  discourse, 
the  subdivisions,  and  the  application.  Yet 
he  could  not  have  risen  from  his  bed,  nor 
had  any  one  communicated  with  him.  So  at 
least  said  my  friend,  who  was  unable  to 
understand  how  any  sensible  man  could 
doubt  the  existence  of  such  miraculous 
powers. 

After  all,  there  is  a  touch  of  superstition 
in  most  people  ;  and,  at  a  time  when  Madame 
Blavatzky  flnds  adherents,  it  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  expect  that  improved  education 
will  make  the  crofters  cease  to  believe  in 
apparitions  and  second-sight.  But  we  are 
justified  in  hoping  that,  in  other  respects 
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if  not  in  thie,  they  are  about  to  eater  upon 
a  new  aud  a  happier  Btage  of  their  history. 
The  crofters  are  worthy  of  all  that  may  be 
done  for  them,  either  by  Parliament  or  by 
their  landlords,  for  they  have  borne  their 
wrongs — or  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
wrongs — patiently ;  and  they  belong  to  a 
highly  imaginative  race,  which  has  proved 
that  it  is  capable  of  great  things,  not  only 
in    war   but   in   the    better  realm   of    the 


peaceful  arts.  He  must  be  dull  indeed  who 
tinds  nothing  to  admire  in  the  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  Alban 
— its  poems,  its  manuscripts,  its  reliquaries, 
its  crosiers,  its  superbly -sculptured  crosses. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of 
heredity,  there  must  be  good  latent  capa- 
cities in  the  direct  descendants  of  the  people 
whose  select  spirits  gave  expression  to  their 
thoughts  in  these  beautiful  forms. 

James  Sihe. 
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njWO  small  boys  were  Bcuffling 
and  Gghting  in  the  gutter 
of  a  dirty  street  in  the 
neigblwui'liood  of  a  great 
thoroughfare,  in  the  heart 
of  London.  A  third  boy, 
with  bis  lingers  jamuied  into 
hia  eyes,  stood  yelling  at 
the  top  of  bis  voice,  paus- 
ing at  intervals  to  sob  forth  his  com- 
plaint : 

"  I  didn't  do  nothink  to  'im  !  I'll  tell  my 
father !  " 

Nobody  heeded  hinL  At  last,  in  his 
extremity  he  devised  another  method  of 
extricating  himself  from  his  unpleasant 
position.  "  'Ere's  the  copper  a-comin'  I  "  ho 
roared,  pulling  hold  of  the  nearest  boy,  who 
had  just  succeeded  in  knocking  his  adversary 
down,  and  taking  away  from  him  a  little  old 
basket  with  a  broken  handle. 

"  'Ere's  the  copper  a-coming ! "  shouted  boy 
three  again.  Upon  which  the  enemy,  without 
a  word,  picked  himself  out  of  the  gutter  and 
set  off  down  the  street  as  fast  as  he  could 

"  Where  is  'et"  asked  the  conqueror, 
coughing  and  gasping  for  breath.  He  had  a 
certain  jaunty  way  of  skipping  about,  with 
his  chin  in  the  air,  that  was  strangely  out  of 
keeping  with  his  tattered  clothes.  His  face 
was  scratched,  and  there  was  a  great  swelling 
on  his  forehead,  but  he  scorned  to  notice 
such  ti-iHes.  In  the  whole  region  of  Crook 
Conrt,  where  he  lived,  thei-e  wasn't  a  pluckier 
boy  of  his  size  than  Bill  Judge — his  size 
was  lamentably  small  considering  his  seven 
years  1  This,  for  once,  was  b.  righteous 
quarrel ;  he  had  fought  for  the  basket  which 
bad  been  ruthlessly  stolen  from  its  owner  by 


the  court  bully,  he  had  gained  the  victory 
by  fair  means,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  turn 
coward  now,  not  even  for  a  policeman,  at 
least,  not  till  he  was  well  in  sight. 

"  Where  is  'e  1 "  he  asked  again,  looking 
round.  It  was  a  dirty  narrow  street,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  den  of  a  shop,  with 
broken  windows  and  old  clothes  flying  from 
the  doorway.  A  few  yards  farther  down, 
there  were  some  half-dozen  stalls,  brightly 
lighted  with  jets  of  flaming  naptha.  Bound 
the  stalls  was  collected  a  mass  of  men  and 
women,  screaming  and  bargaining,  but  the 
place  where  the  children  stood  was  com- 
paratively deserted. 

"  I  don't  see  nothink  of  the  copper  I " 

"'Cos  he  ain't  a-comin'  I"  answered  the 
other  boy.  He  was  quite  as  big  as  Bill  in 
stature,  but  miles  behind  him  in  courage  and 
dexterity.  Though  he  was.  still  crying,  bis 
faoe  was  clean  compared  to  his  comjmnion's; 
his  clothes  were  decently  patched,  while 
Bill's  trousers  and  jacket  hung  about  him  in 
rags,  and  his  feet  were  encased  in  a  pair  of 
old  boots — much  too  big — through  the  soles 
of  which  the  mud  and  rain  penetrated  at 
will. 

"  Wot  did  yer  say  so  for ) " 

"To  git  rid  of  'im." 

Bill  shoved  his  hands  deep  into  his  trouser 
pockets,  or  at  least  the  holes  where  the 
pockets  should  have  been,  and  whistled.  The 
stranger  was  rising  fast  in  his  estimation. 

"You're  a  nice  young  shaver,  ain't  yert" 
he  Ilid  reflectively.     "  Wot's  yer  name  t " 

"  'Gustua  Yeatman." 

"  Well,  yer'd  better  git  back  to  yer  mother 
wot  yer  'ave  been  screechin'  for,  'Gustus, 
and  don't  come  boufno  more  with  them 
valuables." 
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**  It's  my  dinner,"  said  'Gustus,  looking  at 
his  new  friend  with  eyes  that  were  round 
with  curiosity. 

•*  Eat  it  up  quick,  and  'a  done  with  it !  " 
was  Bill's  advice,  with  a  view  to  the  probable 
return  of  the  enemy.  So  saying,  he  turned 
away  and  sauntered  across  the  street. 

"  I  sa — ay,"  cried  'Gustus,  prolonging  the 
word  after  the  manner  of  a  true  cockney, 
and  Bill  halted  promptly;  ''father  sent  me 
on  a  arrand,  so  mother  give  me  my  dinner. 
Ain't  yer  'ungryl  Come  on  and  I'll  give 
yer  'alf." 

Bill's  eyes  glistened;  in  very  truth,  he 
had  had  no  dinner  that  day,  and  but  little 
the  day  before.  Now  that  he  came  to  reflect 
upon  it,  he  was  very  hungry,  and  cold  and 
sore  and  wet  into  the  bargain.  He  made 
no  objection  to  sharing  the  contents  of  the 
basket  (for  which  he  had  valiantly  struggled) 
and  he  and  his  new  friend  sat  down  on  a 
sheltered  doorstep,  screwing  up  their  feet  so 
as  to  avoid  the  dripping  from  the  ledges 
overhead,  and  made  a  gorgeous  meal  off  a 
slice  of  currant  dumpling  that  careful  Mrs. 
Yeatman  had  prepared  for  her  only  child. 

It  was  getting  dusk,  the  fog  crept  up,  and 
the  lights  on  the  stalls  began  to  look  blurred. 
The  doorstep  was  wet  and  muddy,  but  the 
boys  were  well  satisfied  with  their  retreat, 
and  remained  talking  long  after  Bill  had 
licked  the  last  crumb  from  the  newspaper  in 
which  the  pudding  had  been  packed.  By 
this  time  they  had  become  very  intimate, 
and  Bill  knew  that  'Gustus's  father  was  a 
steady  workman  in  good  wages — ^a  bit  strict, 
and  that  'Gustus  lived  in  mortal  fear  of 
displeasing  him,  though  mother  always  took 
his  part  when  things  went  wrong. 

"  Where's  yer  mother  gone  1 "  asked 
'Gustus,  as  he  prepared  to  take  leave  of  his 
champion. 

Bill  waved  his  grimy  little  hand  in  the  air. 
"  On  the  loose,"  he  said  ;  *'  she  ain't  been  to 
work  this  week  no'  more.  It  was  father  wot 
druv  *er  to  it,"  he  added,  confidentially. 

"  Druv  'er  to  wot  1 " 

"Drink,"  replied  Bill,  with  composure; 
''  and  he  ain't  been  nigh  us  since  I  was  a 
little  'un,  that  'igh,"  measuring  about  two 
feet  up  the  door-post. 

Augustus  Yeatman  was  too  well  used  to 
this  state  of  affairs  to  be  astonished  at  Bill's 
statement.  However,  he  was  seized  with  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  perhaps  his  father 
mightn't  take  kindly  to  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. But  he  didn't  like  to  say  so,  and  he 
parted  from  Bill  with  many  promises  that 
they  should  meet  again. 

Bill  hung  about  the  streets  till   he  was 


tired  out,  and   then   he  crept  back  to   the 
house  in  the  court,  where  his  mother  rented 
a  back  attic.     The  only  entrance  to  Crook 
Court  was  through  a  low  archway  ;  to-night 
it  was  close  and  damp.     Indeed,  the  place 
was  always  shrouded  in  a  cloud  of  unwhole- 
some fog,  which  even  in  summer  no  sunbeam 
pierced  and  no  breeze  lifted.     The  court  was 
very  narrow;  it  swarmed  with  half -starved 
ragged  children,  playing  and  fighting  in  the 
gutter  from  morning  to  night.     The  houses 
stood  round,  grim  and  high  ;  they  may  have 
seen  better  days,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
say.     One  or  two  of  them  had  some  battered 
remains  of  carving  over  the  doorways ;  but 
now  they  were  given  over  to  lodgers  of  the 
lowest   class.      For   years  and   years   their 
windows  had  been  broken,  their  woodwork 
rotten,  their  walls  and  ceilings  discoloured 
with  dirt  and  ill-usage,  and  their  roofs  satu- 
rated  with   wet.      Their   very   floors    were 
crumbling  away  bit  by  bit  under  the  weary 
footsteps  of  the  tenants — men  and  women 
who  spent  their  lives  crowded  and  huddled 
together,   without   joy    and    without    hope. 
Two  or  three  untidy  women  were  gossiping 
on  the  door-step  as  Bill  slunk  by,  anxious  to 
escape  notice ;  for  one  of  them  was  the  land- 
lady, and  in  the  absence  of  his  mother  she 
might  fall  to  and  abuse  him  because  a  week's 
rent  was  owing.     The  staircase  was  exceed- 
ingly dark,  the  damp  was  oozing  through  the 
walls ;  every  now  and  then  there  was  a  hole 
in  the  boards.     The  stairs  were  particularly 
rickety  after  you  had  passed  the  second  floor, 
but  Bill  knew  his  way  ;  he  escaped  one  pit- 
fall after  another,  and  the   more  imminent 
peril  of  having  a  pail  of  dirty  water  thrown 
at  his  head  by  the  landlady's  mother,  who 
was  seldom  strictly  sober  at  this  time  of  the 
evening.    He  reached  his  destination  at  last, 
it  was  nothing  but  a  slip  of  a  garret,  almost 
empty,  ¥rith  a  sloping  roof,  through  which 
the  rain  leaked  in  several  places.     Small  as 
it  was^  the  Judges  often  took  in  a  lodger. 
At  present,  however,  the  farther  half  of  the 
room  was  to  let,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  last 
tenant  having  left  in  a  fury,  after  a  wordy 
war  with  Bill's  mother,  which  terminated  in 
a  broken  head  on  one  side  and  a  black  eye 
on  the  other.     There  wsus  a  mattress  in  one 
comer,  and  a  stool  and  a  few  cracked  plates 
and  cups  were  on  the  floor.     Bill  had  never 
known  anything  happier  or  better  than  this 
home.     He  was  of  a  contented  disposition  ; 
he  kicked  off  his  old  boots,  threw  hunself  on 
the   mattress,   and    was    soon    fast    asleep, 
regardless  of  the  yelling  and  swearing  of  the 
neighbours  in  the  court  beneath. 

Mrs.  Judge  worked  at  a  great  paper  manu- 
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factory.  She  was  a  quick  hand,  and  had  she 
been  steady  might  have  earned  a  decent 
Kving  for  herself  and  her  child.  Unfortu- 
nately she  was  not  that  way  inclined,  and 
the  greater  part  of  her  wages  went  in  gin. 
Sometimes  work  was  so  slack  that  she  and 
half  a  dozen  others  would  be  turned  oQ.  at  a 
moment's  notice.  On  these  occasions  Mrs. 
Judge  would  go  on  the  tramp,  hay-making 
or  hop-picking,  as  the  case  might  be.  Just 
now,  of  course,  there  was  no  hay  to  make, 
and  no  hopping  to  be  done ;  but  she  had  gone 
off,  nevertheless,  with  a  man  who  sold  earthen- 
ware in  the  suburbs,  and  Bill  had  seen  nothing 
of  her  for  three  days.  She  had  left  him  with 
half  a  loaf,  which  (being  hungry)  he  had 
devoured  the  first  day.  Since  then  he  had 
picked  up  a  living  as  best  he  could,  earning 
a  penny  now  and  then,  begging  at  shop 
doors,  and  carefully  collecting  cabbage-leaves 
and  other  refuse  from  the  dust-heaps,  wher- 
ever he  could  find  them.  He  was  not  parti- 
cularly unhappy ;  he  enjoyed  more  freedom 
when  his  mother  was  away.  He  was  only 
afraid  that  when  she  did  come  back,  if  she 
was  flush  of  money,  she'd  drink  harder  than 
ever,  and  then  woe  betide  him  if  he  fell  out 
of  favour  !  When  she  was  working  at  the 
factory  she  was  forced  to  keep  sober,  at  least 
for  the  last  days  of  the  week — Sunday  and 
Monday  didn't  count.  It  was  a  grievous  life 
to  live  ;  to  be  beaten,  and  neglected  and  half 
starved.  Seven  years  old  !  and  he  had  never 
had  as  much  dinner  as  he  could  eat,  or  worn 
a  decent  jacket.  Worse  still,  he  had  never 
had  any  one  to  love  him,  or  to  care  what 
befell  him.  He  went  to  board-school  irre- 
gularly, and  learnt  to  read,  giving  the 
inspector  an  immensity  of  trouble,  owing  to 
his  numerous,  and  (in  the  inspector's  eyes) 
unnecessary  absences.  And  he  picked  up 
vague  notions  on  the  subject  of  speaking  the 
truth,  and  being  honest,  which  were  quite 
incompatible  with  his  experiences  of  this 
work-a-day  world.  After  all,  school  was  but 
an  episode,  the  reality  was  drunkenness  and 
swearing  and  squalor  and  hunger,  which  last 
appeared  to  him  the  hardest  to  be  borne. 

So  the  long  winter  months  rolled  by.  Mrs. 
Judge  came  back  and  went  to  the  factory, 
she  took  less  notice  of  Bill  than  ever,  but  he 
managed  to  scrape  along  somehow  and  be 
happy,  though  his  cough  grew  worse  and 
worse  and  the  pain  in  his  chest  kept  him 
awake  at  night.  His  friendship  for  Augustus 
Yeatman  throve  steadily  in  spite  of  hin- 
drances. The  boys  met  at  odd  corners  and  at 
odd  times,  and  'Gustus,  who  had  told  his 
mother  part  of  Bill's  history,  often  brought 
him  scraps  of  food,  though  he  dared  not  ask 


him  home,  not  till  he  got  some  tidy  clothes. 
Yet,  he  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  new 
acquaintance  up  to  a  certain  point.  Himself 
a  duU,  cowardly  kind  of  boy,  he  appreciated 
Bill's  readiness  to  the  full,  and  regarded  his 
knowledge  of  the  London  streets  with  an 
admiration  that  would  have  horrified  his 
father  had  he  known  of  it.  On  the  days 
when  the  friends  had  feasted  together  in 
some  out-of-the-way  comer,  and  Bill  was 
equal  to  the  exertion,  he  would  perform  the 
most  wonderful  extemporary  dances  for 
'Gustus's  benefit,  singing  and  clapping  his 
hands,  and  finaUy  standing  on  his  head  tiU 
he  was  stopped  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
and  Augustus  believed  him  to  be  the  great^ 
acrobat  that  the  world  had  yet  produced. 
Now  and  then,  as  the  weather  began  to  mend, 
they  strolled  together  as  far  as  the  park, 
where  they  lay  on  the  damp  grass  staring  up 
into  the  sky — of  which  they  ordinarily  saw 
so  little — as  happy  as  two  young  princes. 
And  here  it  was,  watching  the  labours  of  a 
gardener  who  was  planting  crocus  bulbs,  that 
the  love  of  flowers  and  the  desire  to  possess 
a  plant  of  his  own  flrst  found  a  place  in  Bill's 
heart.  Just  to  have  one  little  bright-coloured 
flower  in  a  pot  to  carry  home  and  water  and 
look  after !  The  new  idea  took  so  firm  a  hold 
of  him  that  he  would  wander  about  the  streets 
for  hours,  looking  at  the  flower  shops  and 
stalls,  and  envying  their  fortunate  possessors. 
One  day  he  was  dawdling  along  as  usual, 
feeling  chilly  in  spite  of  the  bright  sunshine, 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  barrow  full  of  plants ; 
he  did  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  them, 
but  he  stopped  to  gaze,  open-eyed. 

"  Uullo !  Young  shaver,  you  moind  the 
barrer  a  minute ! "  cried  the  coster,  and  as 
Bill  ran  towards  him  he  recognised  the  man ; 
he  lived  in  Crook  Court.  "  I'm  agoin'  in  to 
'ave  a  drop  o'  beer,"  continued  the  coster  in 
a  very  hoarse  voice;  "you  just  look  after 
them  pots,  and  don't  take  yer  h'eyes  oS.  of  'em 
till  I  comes  back." 

Bill  nodded  a  joyful  assent,  and  the  man 
disappeared  through  the  swing  door  of  a 
magnificent-looking  public  house.  Whether 
it  was  five  minutes  that  he  stayed,  or  ten. 
Bill  did  not  know,  but  the  coster  returned 
long  before  he  had  done  walking  round  the 
truck  and  admiring  its  contents. 

"  Oh,  mo-y  ! "  he  said  at  last,  "  ain't  they 
growin'  lovely  1 " 

The  coster  was  a  kindly -natured  person, 
whose  voice  belied  him  ]  he  searched  among 
the  small  plants  at  the  back  of  the  barrow 
and  brought  out  a  sturdy  geranium  cutting 
in  a   four-inch   pot.     "You   can   'ave   that 
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geranium,  Bill,  if  yer  loike,"  he  said  huskily, 
"  'cos  as  you  was  kind  to  my  little  *un  t'other 
day,  my  missis  said.  And  you  ain't  but  a 
little  'un  yourself  !  "  he  continued,  looking  at 
Bill's  white  face  and  the  thin  hands  that 
were  eagerly  stretched  towards  him;  "put 
it  ia  the  sun  and  it'll  git  as  big  as  a  bush 
and  flower  beautiful  loike  a  gen'leman's 
iionservatory . " 

He  took  up  the  handles  of  the  ti'uck  and 
went  his  way  without  waiting  to  be  thanked, 
calculating  how  he  could  make  the  first 
customer  he  met  with  pay  for  the  cutting,  in 
addition  to  his  own  purchase.  Bill  heard 
him  shouting,  "  Fine  flowers !  all  a-growin* 
and  a-blow^in* ! "  as  he  went  up  the  street. 

Hiding  the  little  plant  under  his  ragged 
jacket,  tenderly  nursing  it,  as  if  it  were 
some  live  animal,  Bill  ran  home  with  a 
joyful  heart.  Luckily  his  mother  was  out, 
and  he  had  no  one  to  interfere  with  him  as 
be  examined  the  cutting  minutely,  counting 
its  leaves,  and,  finally,  in  his  raptures,  em- 
bracing the  four-inch  pot !  Having  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  bud  (there  was  but  one, 
so  far)  must  blossom  in  a  day  or  so,  he  looked 
about  him  for  a  safe  hiding-place  for  his 
treasure.  There  was  no  table  to  stand  it  on, 
besides,  so  many  of  the  window-panes  were 
broken,  and  the  gaps  filled  up  with  rags  and 
paper,  that  the  room  was  far  too  dark.  It 
must  have  sun,  the  man  had  said,  and  light 
and  air.  He  pushed  up  the  rickety  window- 
sash,  and  looked  out,  there  was  a  gutter 
choked  with  rubbish,  and  a  narrow  stone 
coping,  broken  in  many  places.  Bill  had 
often  crept  along  here  in  chase  of  cats,  and 
he  knew  that  it  led  to  a  steep  roof  that  he 
could  not  climb.  But  a  little  way  along  the 
gutter  there  was  a  chimney-pot,  which  had 
got  lodged  there  long  ago,  during  a  storm, 
And  no  one  had  troubled  to  put  it  in  its 
place  again.  Here,  in  the  shelter  of  the 
chimney,  so  that  nobody  looking  out  of  a 
window  could  observe  it,  was  the  hiding- 
place  he  wanted.  With  trembling  hands 
clutching  his  burthen,  he  stole  along  the 
gutter  and  placed  it  safely  between  the  wall 
and  the  chimney-pot,  where  it  would  be 
screened  from  the  wind  and  the  smuts,  and 
where — yes!  he  thought  so — it  would  get 
the  morning  sun.  He  retraced  his  steps, 
fetched  a  cracked  jug  and  watered  the 
geranium.  Then  he  tore  himself  away, 
fearful  that  his  mother  would  come  and 
-discover  his  secret. 

From  that  time  forth  Bill  stayed  more  at 
home.  On  the  days  when  he  knew  he  should 
be  alone,  he  pulled  the  stool  against  the  door 
by  way  of  a  barricade  (there  was  no  handle 


and  no  key)  and  sallied  out  in  search  of  his 
plant.  Never  did  a  little  geranium  flourish 
better  than  this  one  of  Bill's  !  Whether  the 
costermonger  had  really  lighted  upon  the 
best  in  his  stock,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to 
its  careful  tending,  there  was  nobody  to  tell, 
but  before  many  weeks  were  over,  it  was  a 
mass  of  scarlet  blossom,  and  its  stalks  were 
putting  forth  strong  green  leaves  in  every 
direction.  Then  Bill  lay  in  wait  for  the 
friendly  coster  and  begged  a  little  mould  and 
a  larger  pot ;  and  the  geranium  continued 
to  prosper,  even  after  this  promiscuous  re- 
planting. 

Bill  had  confided  his  secret  to  Augustus 
Yeatman,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  bring 
him  surreptitiously  up  to  the  garret  to  gaze 
upon  his  treasure.  After  this,  Augustus 
also  became  anxious  to  possess  a  flower  ;  one 
day  he  met  Bill  in  triumph  and  told  him 
how  his  father  knew  a  man  at  Covent  Garden 
market,  who  had  brought  him  a  geranium, 
and  father  had  paid  for  it,  and  it  was  as  big, 
oh !  quite  as  big  as  Bill's,  and  much  more 
beautiful,  and  mother  wanted  him  to  try  for 
a  prize  later  on  in  the  summer  when  prizes 
were  given  away  at  the  school,  for  the  best 
plants  that  had  been  reared  by  the  children 
of  the  parish.  Bill  listened  and  sympathised 
but  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  if  he  might 
go  back  and  see  the  rival  geranium,  and 
Augustus  (knowing  that  his  parents  were 
against  his  speaking  to  ragged  boys)  did  not  in- 
vite him  to  come.  Sometimes  he  almost  wished 
that  he  had  never  met  Bill  at  all ;  it  would  be 
so  awkward  if  he  ever  came  across  him  when 
his  father  was  anywhere  about.  And  Bill 
sat  alone  in  the  garret,  and  forgot  his  hunger 
— indeed,  he  never  felt  very  hungry  now  as 
he  used  to  do — in  the  contemplation  of  his 
beautiful  plant.  Sometimes  the  sparrows 
came  and  hopped  on  the  broken  parapet,  but 
they  never  fancied  scarlet  geranium  blossoms 
for  their  dinner,  so  Bill  let  them  be.  Once 
a  magnificent  pigeon  with  a  green  and  violet 
neck,  came  by  mistake  and  spent  the  after- 
noon on  the  very  top  of  the  dislodged  chimney 
pot,  cooing  and  pufling  himself  out,  to  Bill's 
intense  delight !  He  was  glad,  too,  at  night 
when  the  stars  shone,  he  never  noticed  them 
before  (he  used  to  sleep  better,  to  be.  sure) 
and  there  was  one  bright  star  that  seemed 
to  shine  right  down  on  to  his  plant  and 
watch  it  till  the  sun  rose.  It  was  a  very 
hot  summer,  there  was  hardly  a  breath  of 
air  to  breathe  in  the  stuffy  coiui;.  Bill's 
cough  gi*ew  worse,  and  even  his  mother 
began  to  notice  that  he  didn't  get  about  as 
usual.  It  was  hard  on  a  poor  woman,  she 
said,  who  was  used  shameful  and  deserted  by 
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her  'usbancl,  to  have  a  whining  sick  child 
into  the  bargain.  But  the  landlady  was 
sorry  for  the  bright-faced  boy  and  brought 
him  tea  and  scraps  of  bread,  she  even  went 
the  length  of  saying  that  she  would  take 
him  to  the  hospital  one  of  these  days,  but 
she  always  forgot. 

Bill  had  by  this  time  thoroughly  considered 
the  subject  of  the  flower-show,  and  after 
much  meditation  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  would  take  his  geranium  there.  It 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  would 
win  a  prize,  and  then  his  mother  might  be 
pleased,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  any 
longer  to  make  a  mystery  of  his  gardening 
propensities.  The  thing  to  be  done  now  was 
to  find  'Gustus,  and  through  him  to  learn  all 
particulars.  He  knew  that  the  prizes  were 
to  be  given  away  on  the  following  Monday 
afternoon,  'Gustus  had  said  so,  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  would  they  let  him  in,  all  those 
grand  gentlemen,  in  his  ragged  jacket,  without 
more  ado  1  He  must  certainly  get  'Gustus 
to  tell  him  more  about  it ;  but  in  vain  he 
loitered  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  where 
he  had  been  wont  to  meet  his  friend,  there 
was  no  'Gustus  to  be  seen.  The  days  slipped 
by,  at  last  it  was  Saturday,  and  he  was  still 
as  far  off  as  ever  from  finding  out  what  he 
wanted  to  know.  None  of  the  neighbours 
cared  anything  about  flower-shows,  and  his 
mother,  who  might,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  helped  him,  had  gone  hay-making,  and 
he  didn't  know  when  she  would  be  back. 
He  had  passed  a  very  bad  night ;  but  he  got 
up  early,  toiled  down  stairs  to  the  pump  in 
the  court,  and  filled  the  cracked  jug  with 
water ;  it  would  not  do  to  neglect  his  charge 
now  that  the  prize  day  was  so  near  at  hand. 
He  turned  the  pot  round  and  round ;  was 
there  ever  such  a  well-grown  plant,  or  one 
that  had  so  many  blossoms  for  its  size  9  He 
was  only  a  little  uneasy  because  the  large 
bud  in  the  middle  was  rather  slow  in  coming 
out.  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday ;  it  had 
stiU  nearly  three  days  to  grow,  and  it  cotdd 
do  a  great  deal  in  three  days,  as  he  knew 
from  experience. 

There  was  nothing  for  his  breakfast  that 
morning,  and  he  went  out  feeling  faint  and 
giddy.  He  had  not  even  attempted  to  climb 
the  parapet  a  second  time,  he  would  leave  his 
geranium  on  the  floor.  At  the  door  he 
turned  to  take  a  parting  look  ;  there  it  stood, 
a  bright-coloured  patch  in  the  dingy  room, 
and  Bill  went  away  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  day  seemed  very  long,  the  streets  were 
hot  and  noisy,  and  he  found  no  trace  of 
Augustus.  At  last,  in  desperation,  he  went 
close  to  the  house  where  the  Yeatmans  lived. 


and  lingered  about  till  a  woman  on  the  door- 
step inquired  what  he  wanted.  Priven  to 
an  extremity,  he  asked  if  Augustus  Yeatman 
lived  anywhere  near. 

"  Yes,  he  do,  and  he's  hout.  I  see  *im  go 
along  of  his  father,  not  an  hour  ago." 

"Which  way  did  'e  gol"  asked  Bill 
eagerly. 

"  *0w  should  I  know  1 "  answered  the 
woman  crossly;  but  a  child  playing  with 
oyster  shells  in  a  gutter  looked  up  and  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  a  large  red-brick  building 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  whispered,  "  I 
seed  'em  go  in  there,  I  did." 

Glad  to  get  any  information  as  to  his 
friend's  whereabouts.  Bill  went  on  to  the 
house  to  which  the  child  had  pointed.  Here 
he  found  a  small  crowd  of  boys  and  girls 
waiting  to  be  let  in.  On  a  board  was  ^T-itten 
up  in  large  letters,  "  Entrance  free."  Just 
at  that  moment  some  one  opened  the  door, 
and  Bill  got  carried  inside  by  the  crowd, 
before  he  well  knew  what  had  befallen  him. 

It  was  a  large  room,  one  part  of  it  was 
full  of  forms  arranged  in  rows ;  at  the  farther 
end  was  a  platform  decorated  with  red  clothe 
where  sat  some  half-a-dozen  gentlemen.  On 
a  table  behind  them  was  a  quantity  of 
flowers  in  pots ;  fuschias,  roses,  calceolarias, 
and  a  great  many  others  that  Bill  had  never 
seen  before.  It  was  a  lovely  sight !  The 
front  benches  were  already  filled,  but  Bill 
got  a  seat  some  little  distance  from  the  door. 
"  Wot's  up  ?  "  he  asked  of  his  neighbour,  a 
boy  about  as  big  as  himself. 

"The  flower-show,  you  stupid,"  returned 
the  boy,  "and  my  brother's  agoin'  to  git 
foive  bob ! " 

Bill  was  glad  that  he'd  come  now.  'Gustus 
had  never  told  him  that  there  were  to  be 
two  flower-shows ;  he  felt  rather  dazed  (the 
room  was  so  hot)  as  he  sat  on  the  bench 
waiting  to  hear  what  the  gentlemen  would 
say.  There  was  among  them  an  old,  grey- 
haired  parson  ;  Bill  liked  the  look  of  him,  he 
said  a  few  kind  words,  and  another  gentleman 
made  a  speech,  which  Bill  couldn't  hear 
properly  for  the  swimming  in  his  head,  and 
then  the  prizes  were  given  away.  One  child 
after  another  walked  up  to  the  platform  and 
received  a  prize,  some  ten  shillings,  some  five 
shillings,  and  some  half-a-crown. 

Bill  was  at  the  end  of  a  bench ;  he  leant 
his  head  against  the  wall  in  his  attempt  to 
stifie  a  fit  of  coughing,  he  didn't  notice  much 
that  was  going  on  ;  but  at  last  he  heard 
the  gentleman  call  out  in  a  clear  voice, 
"  Augustus  Yeatman.  Second  prize  for  the 
best-grown  scarlet  geranium." 

With   a   mighty   effort   Bill  sat   up   and 
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looked  about  him.  He  saw  'Gustus  in  his 
Sunday  jacket  and  clean  collar,  his  hair  all 
neat  and  shining,  make  his  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  platform.  "  'Gustus  might  'ave 
told  me  'e  was  going  in  for  it  to-day  I  " 
thought  Bill,  though  he  was  delighted  after 
all  that  his  friend  was  so  lucky. 

The  gentleman  took  a  small  geranium 
from  the  table,  and  held  it  in  one  hand 
while  he  made  a  little  speech.  "  It  does  you 
great  credit,  my  lad,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  that 
we  shall  see  you  again  another  year.  In  the 
meantime,  Augustus  Yeatman,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  handing  over  to  you  your  well- 
earned  prize  and  your  flower." 

A  shriek  rang  through  the  room. 

"  It's    moine ;    *tain't    his    at    all.      It's 

*  I  if 

ynmne  I 

Augustus  turned  pale,  and  stood  stock 
stilly  while,  the  gentleman  looked  with  aston- 
ishment at  a  ragged  little  street  Arab,  who 
was  forcing  himself  a  passage  through  the 
crowd. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,"  he 
asked.  "Augustus  Yeatman  (referring  to 
a  slip  of  paper),  is  not  this  geranium  youi- 
plant?" 

Augustus  was  crying  violently  by  this 
time;  he  had  caught  sight  of  his  father, 
standing  bolt  upright  close  to  the  platform. 
**  Yes,  sir,  yes  1 "  he  sobbed. 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  interfering 
with  him,  boy ) "  demanded  the  gentleman, 
turning  an  eye  of  scorn  on  BiD,  who  was 
indeed  a  most  unsightly  object,  with  his 
shock  head  of  hair  and  his  dirty  face. 

"  It's  moine,"  he  shouted,  beside  himself 
with  rage,  casting  looks  of  longing  on  the 
plant  that  had  been  so  cruelly  stolen  from 
him.  He  had  counted  its  leaves  that  very 
day  ;  shouldn't  he  know  his  own  geranium 
even  in  a  strange  place  ? 

"  This  won't  do  at  all,"  said  the  gentleman, 
turning  to  consult  the  old  clergyman.  In 
that  brief  moment,  when  the  two  boys  were 
left  confronting  each  other,  Augustus  whis- 
pered through  his  tears  :  "  Don't  yer  tell  on 
me,  Bill,  don't  tell  ?  Father'd  kill  me  if  he 
knowed.     He's  coming ;  don't  tell,  don't  !  " 

By  this  time  a  man  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  flowers  had  seized  hold  of  Bill,  while 
Augustus  Yeatman' s  father  strode  up  to  the 
platform,  demanding  that  the  boy  should  be 
made  to  speak  out.  The  plant  belonged  to 
his  son ;  he  had  given  it  to  him  himself. 
The  young  scamp  should  be  made  to  speak 
out,  or  he'd  know  the  reason  why. 

All  BiU's  sharp  wits  were  to  the  fore  now. 
In  his  excitement  he  had  forgotten  his  pains 
and  his  giddiness.     Quick  as  a  flash  of  light- 


ning, he  saw  and  understood  what  had  hap- 
pened. His  friend  had  deceived  him,  it  was 
clear  enough ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  turn  traitor  too.  Immediately  his 
determination  was  taken ;  he  would  give  up 
his  rights  for  the  sake  of  Augustus. 

"Now,  boy,"  said  the  gentleman,  after 
endeavouring  very  unsuccessfully  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  Augustus  Yeatman,  senior,  "  do 
you  still  say  that  the  plant  is  yours  % " 

"  No,  sir,"  faltered  Bill,  and  Augustus 
stopped  crpng  at  once. 

"  What  made  you  say  that  his  property 
was  yours  \ " 

Bill  hung  his  head.  "'Twas  a  loie,"  he 
muttered. 

"  Then  you  give  up  all  claim  to  it  ] " 

Bill  did  not  seem  to  understand,  so  the 
gentleman  reconstructed  his  question :  "  Then 
you  7U>w  say  '(tapping  the  geranium  pot 
roughly,  so  that  a  leaf  fell  to  the  ground), 
you  now  say  that  this  belongs  to  Augustus 
Yeatman,  and  not  to  you?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  muttered  BilL  He  made  a 
feint  of  dropping  his  cap,  and  as  he  picked  it 
up  he  picked  up  the  fallen  leaf,  and  hid  it  up 

his  sleeve.     "  'Twas  a loie,"  he  added, 

making  use  of  an  adjective  that  he  heard 
a  hundred  times  a  day  in  Crook  Court. 

"  Then  you  are  a  most  wicked,  unprin- 
cipled lad !  "  shouted  the  gentleman,  waxing 
hot  with  virtuous  indignation,  "  and  you  can 
consider  yourself  fortunate  that  I  do  not  send 
you  before  a  magistrate.  How  do  you  dare 
to  come  here,  using  improper  language,  and 
attempting  to  thieve?  Burtinshaw,  remove 
the  boy  at  once,  and  see  him  off  the 
premises." 

"  Stay,  stay  a  moment,"  whispered  the  old 
clergyman  ;  "  the  child  looks  very  ill." 

"  Nothing  of  the  soil; ;  he  is  a  regular 
wicked,  bad  boy.  You  are  too  easily  im- 
posed upon,  my  dear  sir.  Kemove  the  boy, 
Burtinshaw." 

So  Bill  was  removed,  and  not  very  ten- 
derly, by  Biuiiinshaw,  who  gave  him  a  good 
shaking,  and  put  him  down  outside  the  door, 
with  a  caution  that  if  he  didn't  look  out  he'd 
come  to  the  gallus  some  day. 

Still  the  old  clergyman  was  not  satisfied, 
and  on  the  way  home  he  imparted  his  doubts 
to  his  nephew,  a  young  barrister,  who  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene. 

"Indeed,  uncle,  it's  all  right,"  said  the 
nephew,  a  square-chinned,  grey-eyed  man. 
He  was  rich  and  clever,  and  strong  and 
young,  and  he  naturally  thought  a  great  deal 
of  his  own  opinion.  "Don't  distress  your- 
self. /  know  something  about  that  class  of 
boy,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  never  saw  a 
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more  thoroughgoing  young  reprobate  in  all 
my  experience.  It's  a  regular  plant  his 
coming  here  and  trying  to  get  the  prize,  and 
I  do  believe  that  lie  has  been  successful  in 
making  you,  at  least,  sympathise  ^vith  him  ! " 

**  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  have  volun- 
teered such  a  statement  without  any  reason," 
observed  the  old  man,  "and  he  looked 
sadly  ill." 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right,  uncle.  Set  your  mind 
at  rest.  TJiat  boy  ill !  Not  he  !  "  laughed 
the  nephew ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  he 
cherished  a  considerable  amount  of  affection 
for  his  uncle,  he  would  have  added,  "Stuff 
and  rubbish,  I  can't  imagine  how  you  can 
be  so  foolish." 

In  the  meantime.  Bill  Judge  staggered 
along  without  clearly  knowing  where  he  was 
going.  His  first  idea  was  to  get  away  from 
the  schoolroom  and  the  angry  gentleman  and 
the  porter  as  soon  as  possible.  Before  he  had 
gone  many  yards  distant  thunder  rumbled, 
heavy  rain  began  to  fall,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  wet  through  to  the  skin. 
Shivering  with  cold,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  gasp  for  breath  when  his  cough  came 
on  with  violence,  he  went  on  till  he  found 
himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  court.  For 
once  it  was  deserted;  the  pelting  rain  had 
dispersed  the  knot  of  idlers  that  generally 
hung  about  the  house  doors.  It  was  a 
weary,  weary  way  up  st-airs  !  More  than 
once  he  had  to  sit  down  and  rest.  At  last 
he  reached  the  top.  The  attic  door  stood 
wide  open  ;  there  was  no  one  there.  He  had 
been  afraid  that  his  mother  might  have  come 
back  unexpectedly.  In  the  dim  light  he 
could  see  the  exact  place  where  he  had  last 
stood  to  look  at  his  plant.  'Gustus  must 
have  stolen  up  here  and  fetched  it  away  soon 
after  he  went  out.  He  took  the  faded  leaf 
that  he  had  picked  up  from  the  schoolroom 
floor,  and  put  it  to  his  face.  How  good  it 
smelt,  even  that  one  little  dead  leaf !  He 
hoped  that  'Gustus  would  take  care  of  his 
geranium  now  that  he  knew  what  it  was 
worth.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  kept  back 
his  tears  manfully,  but  now  they  burst  forth 
all  at  once,  nearly  choking  him  with  their 
violence.  His  head  ached,  liis  eyes  ached. 
Still  holding  the  leaf  tight  in  his  fingers,  he 
tottered  to  the  mattress,  and  stretched  him- 
self full  length  on  the  floor.  Once  or  twice 
he  started  up  screaming.  Was  that  'Gustus  % 
He  was  fast  losing  consciousness ;  his  teeth 
chattered ;  then  he  sank  down  again  on  the 
floor,  insensible.  Meanwhile,  the  storm  broke 
overhead  with  renewed  fury,  and  the  light- 
ning flashed. 


On  Sunday  evening  the  old  clergyman  and 
his  nephew  were  taking  supper  with  their 
intimate  friend,  the  parish  doctor.  Before 
the  meal  was  half  over  the  doctor  was  called 
away ;  a  child  in  Crook  Court  was  danger- 
ously ill,  and  the  doctor's  assistant  was  gone 
for  his  holiday. 

"  Shocking  bad  neighbourhood,"  said  the 
doctor  as  he  rose  from  his  chair.  "  I  had  a 
case  there  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  must  ask  you 
to  excuse  me." 

"I  will  come  with  you,"  said  the  old 
clergyman. 

"  No,  no  ]  not  at  this  time  of  night," 
remonstrated  the  doctor.  But  the  old  clergy- 
man, gentle  as  he  was,  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying the  doctor :  if  he  went,  why  his 
nephew  must  go  too,  if  only  to  see  him  safe 
home  again.  So  the  three  sallied  forth 
together,  the  doctor  taking  the  precaution  to 
look  if  his  stethoscope  was  in  his  hat  before 
he  started. 

Arrived  at  Crook  Court  they  were  led  up 
a  dilapidated  staircase  (reeking  with  dam]> 
and  foul  odours)  by  their  guide,  a  ragged 
child  of  six  or  seven  years  old. 

With  some  difficulty  they  toiled  to  the 
very  top,  the  doctor  uttering  maledictions 
on  the  heads  of  the  landlord  and  the  parish 
authorities  at  every  step :  and  the  old  clergy- 
man thinking  that  he  had  spent  seventy 
years  in  London,  and  had  never  seen  the  like 
of  this  before  1 

At  the  door  they  were  met  by  the  land- 
lady. She  seemed  to  recognise  the  doctor  by 
instinct,  and  she  put  up  with  the  other 
gentlemen  as  being  his  friends. 

"He's  mortal  bad,  sir,"  she  said,  and 
drew  back. 

The  doctor  and  his  friends  entered;  a 
paraflin  lamp  was  flaring :  on  a  mattress  m 
a  corner  lay  a  little  boy,  breathing  heavily, 
supported  by  a  decent-looking  woman  in  a 
shabby  bonnet  and  shawL  By  her  side 
crouched  another  boy,  his  face  was  white 
with  terror;  clutched  tight  in  his  grasp,  he 
held  a  scarlet  geraniimi  in  a  pot. 

The  doctor  approached  the  group,  and  the 
woman  looked  up  with  an  expression  of 
relief,  eagerly  answering  his  few  direct 
questions  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  The 
examination  was  soon  over,  the  doctor  gave 
his  directions  and  helped  the  woman  tenderly 
to  put  the  dying  child  in  a  more  comfortable 
position. 

"  Can  he  not  be  moved  from  this  terrible 
place  to  the  hospital  or  to  my  house  % "  asked 
the  old  clergyman  anxiously. 

"It's  too  late,"  was  the  brief  answer ;  "  he 
won't  live  through  the  night." 
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"  It's  the  same  lad  ! "  muttered  the  old 
clergyman  in  despair.  A  few  words  to  the 
barrister  and  he  prepared  to  set  off  in  search 
of  certain  remedies  that  the  doctor  said  must 
be  tried  at  once.  At  the  door  he  paused. 
Just  then  the  boy  opened  his.  eyes. 

"  'Gustus !  "  he  whispered ;  "  'Gustus,  is 
that  you?" 

"BUI!"  cried  'Gustus,  trembling,  "Tve 
brought  it  back  !  Look,  mother  and  me  *ave 
brought  it.  I  never  thought  as  you'd  go 
and  take  on  so — 'ere  it  is,  and  'ere's  the  five 
bob.     I  ain't  kep  nothink  back." 

He  thrust  the  flower  right  in  front  of  his 
friend ;  the  woman  would  have  interfered, 
but  the  doctor  motioned,  to  her  to  be  silent. 

Bill  raised  himself  on  the  mattress,  an 
expression  of  great  happiness  lighted  up  his 


poor  little  thin  face.  "  I  knowed  as  *ow 
you'd  come,"  he  said  with  intense  content. 
Then  turning  his  eyes  slowly  towards  the 
geranium,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands,  cry- 
ing joyfully,  "  Look,  look,  'Gustus  !  The 
big  bud's  hout  at  last ! "  and  so  fell  back 

into  the  doctor's  arms  and  died. 

«  «  »  »  « 

"Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven,"  prayed  the  old  clergyman  with 
bowed  head  in  the  silence  of  the  attic.  The 
barrister  went  his  way,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  stumbling  down  the  broken  staircase ; 
in  his  heart  he  registered  a  vow  that  hence- 
forward he  would  devote  some  part  of  his 
life,  at  least,  to  labouring  among  the  children 
of  the  London  poor. 

God  help  him  in  his  work  ! 

Maby  E.  Hullah. 


O  OLIVE  TREE,  with  grey  green  leaves, 
That  shimmer  silver  as  they  dance 
Unto  the  west  wind  from  the  eaves 
Of  snow-capped  mountains — like  the  glance 
Of  him  I  love — a  loyal  knight. 
Methinks  thy  counterpart  is  he, 
Rooted  to  earth,  but  crowned  with  light, 
And  staunch  as  thou,  grey  olive  tree. 

Thy  stubborn  branches  image  me 

The  independent  mind  that  goes 

Its  own  way  on,  though  flattery 

Of  the  world's  charm-charged  sunsliine  flows. 

Tho'  gnarled  by  age,  heart  cleft,  one  thing 

Will  hold  his  memory  green,  for  he 

Shall  to  the  scattered  nations  bring 

Rich  fruits,  like  thou,  grey  olive  tree, 

0  lover  mine,  be  true  to  me ; 

In  youth,  in  age,  whatever  weaves 
The  Weaver  Life  for  us  to  wear. 
Be  like  this  grey  green  olive  tree. 

1  look,  they  wave  those  silvery  leaves; 
I  wake  from  dreaming  by  the  sea. 
Thou  hast  been  as  this  olive  tree, 
And  now,  it's  silver 's  in  thy  hair. 

H.  A.  H. 


^  F  pretty  Wiirgrave  village  we  see  only  the 
V  twinkling  lights,  and  above  Shiplake  nehave 
"3}  to  pii'k  our  way  among  the  islands  till  we 
1  to  Souning  liridge,  where  it  ia  bo 
'  diLrk  liuA  there  ai-e  so  many  streams  that  we 
^^^^33?'  ''"^"<5  literally  to  feel  our  way  up  to  the  lock 
ites,  creeping  up  to  them  amid  quick  cries 
"Mind  youi"  sculls!"  "Pull  your  leftl" 
''  Easy  t "  Theu  rising  through  the  lock  on  to  the 
leLich  iibove  we  move  upwards  in  the  deep  gloom 
iiJri!  bnnk,  aud  find  a  camping  place 
nils  (in  the  Oxfnrdahire  side. 
ily  to  the  busy  place  where  Messrs. 
i-  Thill-  jii-iz,-  turiii])S,  and  Huntley  and 
..-■I  ..■  Il,,.|,  ;.i,i.  l.^  llu'c.>n>[iii:l  ^1. rick- 
ing of  railway  whistles,  and  in  the  '  morning  by  the  smuts  upon  the  river  while  swimming. 
Across  the  meadow  beyond  the  railway  embankment  are  the  thick  chimneys  of  the  biscuit 
factories,  already  sending  forth  long  trails  of  thick  smoke,  and  making  themselves  much 
more  conspicuous  than  the  towers  of  St.  lawrence's  or  St.  Mary's.  Here  on  both  backs  are 
fine  stretches  of  green  meadow,  amid  w-hich  on  one  side  the  Kennet  winds.  Flowing  down 
from  the  wide  chalk  downs  beyond  Newbury,  the  pastoral  stream  meanders  through  the 
rich  Berkshire  fields  to  Reading,  then,  winding  among  the  thick  houses,  fiows  beneath  the 
great  cautieway  of  the  railroad  and  pours  its  tribute  into  the  broad  bosom  of  its  sovereign 
stream. 

In  Reading  the  only  thing  noteworthy  is  the  evident  prosperity  of  the  place,  which  is 
clearly  regaining  something  of  its  former  importance  when  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cloth 
weaving  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  rich  Benedictine  Abbey  that  stood  by  the  bank  of 
the  Kennet  a  mere  shell  is  all  that  now  leraains.  For  after  King  Henry  dissolved  it,  and 
the  Parliament  troops  battered  it,  every  churl  despitefully  used  the  venerable  edifice  and 
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hacked  at  its  massive  walls  to  build  his  pig- 
stye  with  the  stones.  The  town  itself  decayed 
too,  suffering  so  much  during  the  Civil  Wars 
that  its  cloth  trade  never  recovered  after. 
Of  its  now  reviving  prosperity  we  had  further 
e\ddence.  Drawing  away  from  the  town  we 
skirted  the  King's  Mead,  passed  the  Lock 
and  Clappers  and  the  verdant  islets  in  the 
stream  above,  when  as  we  approached  Caver- 
sham  Bridge  we  were  horrified  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  Hansom  cab  trotting  across  it. 
Had  it  been  a  Centaur  we  could  hardlv  have 
been  more  astonished,  and  then  we  remem- 
bered Reading,  and  were  convinced  of  its 
growing  prosperity. 

Here  we  unwind  our  hundred  feet  of  line, 
and  throwing  the  end  ashore,  one  of  us  tows 
up  for  a  change — a  pleasant  change  for  all 
parties,  those  in  the  boat  having  nothing  to 
do  but  make  themselves  comfortable,  one 
Kitting  in  the  stern  to  steer,  which  is  a  more 
grateful  occupation  than  stemming  the  stream 
with  the  oars  under  a  broiling  sun,  while  he 
who  tows  ashore,  besides  the  variety  of 
exercise,  may  console  himself  with  the  im- 
proved prospect  he  gets  of  the  surrounding 
country.  So  we  tracked  along  the  bank 
opposite  the  warren  by  Caversham  into  the 
bad  river  above,  where  the  stream  is  weedy 
here  and  narrow  there,  with  shallows  in  the 
next  place  and  deep  holes  beyond.  And  here 
is  the  scour  by  which  there  used  to  be  an 
old  ford,  which  Colonel  Gage,  as  they  tell  us, 
crossed  the  river  by,  when  making  his  way 
back  to  Oxford  with  his  handful  of  horsemen 
after  his  gallant  relief  of  Basing  House. 

Skirting  the  meadows,  where  the  Great 
Western  Railway  runs  alongside  the  river, 
we  come  to  the  rising  bank  and  the  pretty 
ferry  by  the  "Roebuck  Hotel,"  which  last 
is  now  a  fine  building,  elegantly  fitted  and 
with  every  accommodation,  no  doubt,  and  is  a 
sign  that  Thames-side  is  going  ahead  with 
the  rest  of  the  country.  But  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  TJiA  Rothucky  the  old  roadside 
tavern,  with  the  little  path  down  across  the 
railway  to  the  ferry.  The  heavy  country 
wains  drew  up  at  its  door  while  the  smock- 
f rocked  carters  refreshed  themselves  with 
penny  aid  or  cider.  These  were  the  staple 
customers  of  the  place,  and  for  their  atten- 
tion hung  the  inscription  over  the  mantel- 
piece within,  informing  them  in  touching 
doggerel  of  the  sorrowful  fate  of  Poor  Trust. 
The  hotel  is  not  an  eyesore,  but  ifc  is  new, 
and  we  do  not  instinctively  love  sfcrangers, 
especially  when  they  are  assertive ;  and  a 
new  object  in  an  old  scene  always  seems  an 
intruder. 

Then  under  the  great  trees  of  Parley  Park 


and  by  the  grounds  of  Maple  Durham  House, 
and  we  come  up  to  the  gates  of  the  prettiest, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  locks  on  the  river. 

Everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
Maple  Durham,  where  there  is  everything 
to  enchant  the  eye  that  a  perfect  south- 
country  landircaps  can  afford.  The  wat-er 
spreads  now  in  a  broad  sheet,  now  tumbles 
foaming  over  weirs,  here  rushes  leaping  from 
beneath  the  great  mill-wheel,  and  there 
creeps  softly  away  round  the  gentle  bends 
beneath  the  cool  shade  of  tall  overhanging 
trees.  Rich  meadows  border  the  stream  and 
stately  parks  with  great  trees,  under  which 
nestle  the  old  church  and  the  little  village, 
where  the  sturdy  children,  with  sun-tanned 
faces,  arQ  playing  about  the  cottage  doors, 
and  the  old  horses  stand  soberly  side  by  side 
and  head  to  tail,  cooling  themselves  in  the 
muddy  pond ;  and  down  beyond  are  the 
picturesque  buildings  of  the  old  mill,  with 
the  great  waggons  loading  in  the  yard,  and 
the  dark,  cool  interiors,  whence  come  the. 
ceaseless  drowsy  humming  and  the  sweet 
smell  of  the  meal.  Round  the  village  the 
chalk  hills  swell  up  and  embosom  the  lovely 
spot  within  their  gentle  slopes,  on  which  lie 
broad  stretches  of  waving  corn,  and  tawny 
fallows,  and  thick  hanging  woods.  And 
here  is  the  noble  old  Elizabethan  mansion, 
with  the  stately  avenue  of  massive  elms 
leading  up  to  it,  and  but  a  short  distance 
above,  Hardwick  House,  its  counterpart, 
stands  under  the  hills  by  the  river,  sur- 
rounded by  its  great  gardens,  and  orchards, 
and  lawns,  which  once  were  bowling  greens 
on  which  they  say  King  Charles  often  played. 
Surely  merely  to  live  in  the  shadow  of 
such  places  should  be  a  liberal  education 
in  itself ! 

The  rich  beauty  of  the  riverside  continues, 
by  bend  after  bend,  past  Pangboui*ne  and 
Basildon,  to  Streatley  and  the  beginning  of 
the  open  "  fields  "  above.  The  chalk  country, 
always  undulating  and  beautiful,  is  here 
pierced  by  the  river  at  its  western  escarp- 
ment, where  the  ground  is  fashioned  to  its 
boldest  hills  and  deepest  valleys.  Within 
this  chalky  band,  from  Goring  to  Maiden- 
head, lie  the  loveliest  parts  of  the  Thames, 
the  banks  seldom  being  bare  and  open  but 
clothed  with  plentiful  timber,  often  on  the 
slopes  of  swelling  hills,  which  hem  in  the 
stream  now  on  one  side  now  on  the  other. 
Such  are  the  wooded  hills  of  Clieveden  and 
Hedsor,  of  Bisham,  of  Henley  and  Wargrave, 
and  those  whose  long  cliff-like  fronts  and 
full-swelling  forms  give  such  rich  variety 
to  these  upper  reaches  from  Caversham  to 
Streatley. 
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there  in  a  noble 
prospect,  which  we 
proceed  to  enjoy. 

Oae  feela  thftt 
these  tall  hills  b; 
the  river  are  admir- 
able institutions, 
for,  after  being  con- 
fined in  the  boat, 
with  the  view  limit- 
ed to  the  immedi- 
ate banks,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  stretch 
one  s  lunbs  climbing 
their  steep  sides 
and  gaining  a  wider 
horizon  at  every 
step  And  whether 
it  be  from  fiich- 
mond  Hill,  or  St, 
Georges  Hill  by 
\\  eybi  idge,  or  from 
Windsor  Castle,  or 
trom  Clieveden,  the 
prospect  is  not  one 
of  a  chaos  of  hill- 
tops or  of  lidge 
behind  ridge,  all 
bleak  and  bare,  but 
of  n  ooded  slopes 
and  r  ch  champaign 
country  of  the 
wmd  n^  nver  and 
the  green  and  yel 
lo  helds  of  tonus 
and  illages  and 
jwrks  and  of  a 
and  hallowed  bj 
ts  h  stor  cal  a!>so- 
At  ou»  And  then 
I  owe  er  sultry  t 
may    be    down    by 


the 


th 


Ft  m  a  Dr  IB    0  by  L 


Fangbourne  is  as  famed  as  Maple  Durham 
for  the  loveliness  of  its  river-ajde  surround- 
ings. The  hills  hem  closely  long  reaches  of 
the  river  and  form  a  line  of  cltS,  firat  on  the 
Berkuhire  side,  then,  where  the  stream  bends 
fromthem  and  the  little  old  church  of  Basildon 
lies  hid  amid  the  lush  meadows,  rising  again  a 
tree-clad  wall  above  the  other  bank.  Just 
above,  where  they  end,  the  huge  broad-backed 
slopes  swell  up  on  both  sides,  and  from  the- 


pU  n    Ijelo       raise 
ourselt  but  a  fe« 

1  undred    feet    and 
p  you     breathe     the 

qui(?k  air  of  a  cool, 

rushing  breeze. 
When  we  had  scrambled  up  over  the  slip- 
pery turf  of  the  slope  and  gained  the  broad 
wood-crowned  summit,  we  turned  to  enjoy 
the  full  extent  of  the  wide  prospect.  At 
our  feet  glistens  the  winding  river  with  the 
charming  twin  villages  upon  its  banks, 
between  them  the  little  bridge,  stretching 
over  the  green  islands  and  the  spreading 
reedy  stream,  and  the  frothy  water  dancing 
away  from  the  weirs  and  the  mill.     Behin<l 
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Goring  and  down  stream,  steep  wooded  slopes, 
upwards  a  great  prospect  of  a  flat  country 
stretching  far  away  beyond  Wallingford  and 
the  farthest  glimpses  of  the  river  to  the  dim 
northern  horizon. 

These  broad  expanses  of  level  land  are 
locally  known  as  "The  Fields,"  and  they 
stretch  for  many  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  is  bounded  by  them  with  slight 
interruptions  right  away  hence  to  Oxford. 
They  lie  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Chil- 
terns  and  the  chalk  downs  of  Oxon  and 
Berks,  whose  old  cliff  line  faces  the  plain 
into  which  its  giant  ramparts  jut  out,  their 
massive  forms  and  great  sloping  backs  im- 
pressing one  irresistibly  with  a  sense  of 
Titanic  strength  in  repose. 

All  this  gi-een  country  of  grassy  meads 
and  wooded  hills  by  the  old  watery  highway 
is  historic  ground.  From  its  springs,  beyond 
the  fair  city  by  the  Isis,  down  to  the  broad 
reaches  by  thd  eastern  sea,  the  wide  fields  it 
flows  through,  and  the  rich  meadows  it  waters 
have  been,  generation  after  genei*ation,  the 
arena  in  which  men  have  striven  keenest  in 
the  struggles  of  national  existence.  Its 
strcam  was  the  great  road  into  and  across  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  island.  Saxon  and 
Dane  forced  their  rude  sea-boats  round  bend 
after  bend  the  more  easily  to  swoop  down 
upon  town  or  city,  corn-clad  field  or  swine- 
fed  wood.  Its  waters  sundered  rival  king- 
doms and  bore  wealth  to  rich  cities.  The 
palaces  of  kings  and  the  castles  of  nobles 
rose  by  its  banks.  When  sovereign  strove 
with  subject  in  its  valley  was  the  strife  the 
fiercest.  Here,  from  this  Berkshire  hill,  we 
have  within  eye  range  Abingdon,  the  ancient 
abbey  town,  and  Wallingford,  the  Pilgrims' 
Ford,  where  of  old  the  great  road  from  Glou- 
cester and  the  west  struck  the  river,  and  a 
town  of  much  importance  in  consequence,  as 
well  as  from  its  intermediate  position  with 
regard  to  Oxford  and  the  towns  on  the  lower 
Thames.  A  stronghold  centuries  before  the 
Conquest,  the  Conqueror  made  his  way 
thither  aft-er  his  victory  and  before  marching 
on  the  capital,  and  at  Wallingford  he  received 
the  submission  of  the  Primate  and  chief 
nobles.  A  great  fortress  was  built  there  by 
his  command,  and  to  it  in  Stephen's  civil 
wars  the  Empress  Maud  fled  for  safety  when 
she  escaped  from  the  king  at  Oxford  in  the 
snowy  w^inter  night,  hurrying  down  the 
frozen  river  clad  in  white  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  her  enemies.  Wallingford  was 
one  of  the  last  places  that  held  out  for  King 
Charles,  and  in  1652  the  castle  and  all  the 
works  were  demolished  by  order  of  council. 

Having  discussed  the  view  we  will  return 


to  our  boat.  Going  through  Goring  Lock 
and  the  adjacent  lock  by  Cleeve  Mill  we 
move  out  from  among  the  hills  and  emerge 
upon  the  open  country,  where  the  gentle 
breeze  blows  steadily  across  the  fields.  As 
it  is  fair  we  spread  our  little  sail  and  take 
our  ease  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  while  we 
glide  smoothly  along.  So  we  creep  into  the 
beautiful  straight  reach  that  leads  to  Mouls- 
ford  and  sail  up  past  the  diminutive  church 
that  stands  by  the  water's  edge,  under  the 
great  arch  of  the  railway  bridge,  between 
the  green  meadows,  with  farmsteads  and 
villages  hidden  in  the  trees  beyond,  by  woody 
islets  and  sedgy  banks,  till  the  day  is  closing 
and  it  is  almost  dark.  Sailing  thus  on  the 
Thames  may  not  be  such  sport  as  cruising  in 
the  Channel  on  a  racing  yacht,  but  it  is 
exquisite  enjoyment  reclining  in  your  boat 
and  watching  the  banks  slip  by  as  you  steal 
from  point  to  point,  while  the  little  craft 
bows  to  each  puff  of  wind  and  you  feel  the 
pulling  of  the  sail  in  answer,  and  hear  the 
water  rippling  fron^  the  stem  as  she  forges 
ahead. 

Gliding  along  thus  we  came  up  to  Walling- 
ford, and  moving  by  the  town  passed  under 
the  old  bridge  and  landed  by  its  foot.  We 
had  agreed  that  two  of  us  should  sleep  at  ah 
inn  that  night  for  a  change,  so  two  jumped 
ashore,  while  the  others  took  the  boat  higher 
up  the  bank  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
for  the  night.  We  who  had  landed  walked 
about  the  town  to  look  for  suitable  quarters — 
for  not  any  sort  of  inn  or  hotel  would  content 
us.  The  sort  of  inn  we  wanted  was  one  it 
would  be  interesting  to  sleep  in,  some  old 
rambling  place,  we  thought,  with  gloomy 
coiridors  and  dark,  wainscoted  rooms.  At 
one  or  two  such  places  in  the  town  where 
we  inquired  they  were  full  and  could  not 
take  us,  at  another  they  would  not,  but  at 
length,  by  the  town's  end,  we  came  across 
an  ancient-looking  place,  standing  back  from 
the  road  at  the  corner  of  a  lane  and  with  a 
gi'eat  tree  in  front,  from  one  of  the  limbs  of 
which  the  old  signboard  creaked.  This  was 
just  what  we  wanted — a  large  house  with 
wings  and  yards  and  outhouses  straggling 
about,  so  that  in  the  dark  the  place  seemed 
to  be  of  indefinite  extent.  We  stumbled 
through  the  low  doorway  into  a  long,  low 
room,  with  some  long  tables  on  each  side  and 
a  great  fireplace  at  the  further  end,  in  which, 
although  it  was  anything  but  a  cold  night, 
there  was  a  larpfe  heap  of  glowing  billets. 
The  room  was  lighted  brightly  enough  at 
this  end  by  a  great  lamp  and  the  ruddy 
firelight,  but  the  other  end  was  in  half 
darkness,  for  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  all 
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dark  wood  made  blacker  by  the  great  danc- 
ing shadows  that  stretched  across  them. 
There  were  a  few  countrymen  with  their 
tankards  by  them,  all  sitting  near  the  fire  in 
some  great  settles,  and  while  the  hostess  got 
our  supper  ready  we  got  into  conversation 
with  them.  Two  old  fellows  were  hob-nob- 
bing together  and  comparing  notes,  and  no 
doubt  telling  each  other  the  same  old  stories 
for  the  hundredth  time.  One  of  them  was 
a  rare  little  shrivelled  old  man,  whom  we 
found  was  the  father  of  the  hostess,  and  the 
former  landlord.  He  was  sitting  in  an 
ancient  beaver  hat,  and  wore  a  long-skirted 
coat  with  a  yellow  waistcoat  of  prodigious 
length.  He  was  very  communicative  and 
was  evidently  endowed  with  a  lively  fancy 
as  well  as  a  tenacious  memory,  for  he  told 
us  all  sorts  of  traditions  about  the  house 
and  its  history,  and  some  most  extraordinary 
tales  about  the  neighbouring  places  and  the 
old  castle  ruins  close  by.  Whenever  he  told 
us  anything  more  extraordinary  than  common 
he  would  clinch  his  story  by  looking  round 
to  his  crony  and  saying,  "  Ay,  and  gaffer 
Giles  knaws  that  too."  The  old  house,  he 
said,  had  been  the  headquarters  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  when  he  took  the  place.  We  sug- 
gested— being  by  this  time  quite  inflated 
with  guide-book  learning — that  a  General 
Fairfax  commanded  the  besieging  force,  but 
he  wouldn't  hear  of  it  and  appealed  once 
more  to  old  Giles.  In  connection  with  this 
event  he  told  us  a  pitiful  legend  about  the 
White  Maiden  who^  he  declared,  still  haunted 
the  old  castle's  site. 

There  was  a  country  girl  whose  lover  was 
a  soldier  in  the  parliamentary  force.  In  a 
skirmish  he  was  badly  hurt  and  was  ]eft  for 
dead  upon  the  ground.  When  his  sweet- 
heart learnt  this  she  ran  to  the  field  and 
found  him  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  As 
she  bent  over  him  a  party  of  horse  belonging 
to  the  royalist  garrison  came  charging  di- 
rectly towards  them.  The  poor  girl  shrieked 
and  threw  herself  over  her  dying  lover,  but 
the  horse  rode  straight  down  on  them,  and 
as  they  passed  over  a  brutal  trooper  cut  her 
down  with  his  sabre  where  she  lay. 

With  such  harrowing  recitals  the  old 
fellow  regaled  us,  evidently  delighted  to  meet 
such  willing  listeners,  for  we  did  not  cross- 
question  him  too  much.  After  having  our 
interest  thus  aroused  we  thought  we  would 
visit  the  site  of  the  fortress  before  going  to 
bed.  So  we  groped  along  the  dark  lane  and 
presently  came  to  the  grounds  of  the  present 
Wallingford  Castle.  But  there  is  nothing  now 
to  be  seen  save  some  traces  of  the  old 
trenches  and  a  crumbling  piece  of  wall,  but 


all  weird  and  mournful  enough.  Where  the 
old  stronghold  stood  trees  are  now  growing, 
and  had  it  been  a  wild  night  w^ith  storm- 
clouds  driWng  across  the  sky  and  the  branches 
of  the  trees  tossing  and  moaning  in  the  wind, 
doubtless  we  should  have  seen  or  heard  some- 
thing more  of  the  poor  maiden.  As  it  was, 
we  made  the  best  of  our  way  l>ack  to  tht- 
Berkshire  Pig,  or  whatever  the  old  inn  wa^ 
called,  and  slept  soundly  till  daylight. 

We  rejoined  the  boat  betimes  next  morn- 
ing, and  aroused  our  companions'  envy  while 
we  rowed  up  towards  Bensington  or  Benson 
Lock,  as  it  is  called,  by  telling  them  what  a 
good  time  we  had  had  ashore.  Just  here  the 
riverside  has  rather  a  dreary  aspect.  The 
flat  banks  between  which  the  river  winds  are 
somewhat  bare,  but  after  about  an  hour's 
pulling  we  come  up  to  Shillingford  and  its 
pretty  bridge,  which  throws  its  triple  arches 
in  a  graceful  curve  across  the  stream  and 
glistens  white  in  the  bright  sunlight.  The 
road  from  Oxford  runs  over  it  and  winds  up 
among  the  trees  on  the  right  bank  on  its 
way  to  Wallingford. 

There  is  a  great  charm  about  such  bridges 
£is  these.  Like  the  old  churches  and  the 
mills,  they  are  picturesque  features  in  the 
landscape,  and  please  the  eye  at  the  same 
time  that  they  take  the  fancy  from  their 
human  associations,  as  tokens  of  man's  pre- 
sence and  his  work.  Especially  are  these  old 
stone  bridges  charming.  Built  by  men  of  a 
bygone  generation  their  massive  piers  stand 
still  firm  and  bear  up  the  old  roadway  run- 
ning still  between  the  time-worn  parapets. 
The  contrast  of  their  rigid  bases  and  regular 
curves  to  the  soft  tree-clad  slopes  and  wa\dng 
fields  is  yet  a  pleasant  one,  as  they  mirror 
themselves  in  the  smooth  water  and  stretch 
from  one  green  bank  to  the  other,  their  cool 
arches  framing  lovely  pictures  of  the  distant 
landscape  beyond.  One  cannot  but  regret 
that  there  are  not  more  bridges  on  the  river 
like  this  of  Shillingford  or  those  at  Kichmond 
and  Henley  and  Maidenhead,  or  like  the  old 
structures  at  Sonning  and  Abingdon.  Of 
the  many  railway  bridges  a  few  are  hand- 
some arches,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
cheap  contractors'  work — hideous  construc- 
tions of  wood  and  iron.  But  bridges  are  not 
the  only  things  that  evidence  the  effect  of 
our  demand  that  all  work  should  be  done  as 
cheaply  as  possible  and  as  quickly,  and  one 
cannot  expect  railway  engineers  to  employ 
iron  to  such  charming  effect  as  in  the  royal 
bridges  of  Windsor  Pai'k,  especially  when 
girders  are  so  cheap  and  so  efficient. 

Not  very  far  above  the  small  river  Thame 
falls  into  the  Thames  from  the  north,  and 
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above  their  confluence  the  main  stream 
becomes  the  Isis  of  poetry. 

The  flat  fields  continue  on  the  Oxfordshire 
side,  but  the  Berks  bank  is  bordered  by  un- 
even ground.  Park  land  gives  place  to  wood- 
land, and  woodland  to  warren,  till  the  ground 
rises  away  from  the  river  where  its  course 
turns  sharp  to  the  north  and  the  swelling 
hill  called  Sinodun  towers  above  the  stream. 

Sinodun  !  How  the  old  Keltic  name  rings 
of  the  far  away  times  when  half  our  ances- 
tors were  still  beyond  the  sea,  when  England 
was  Britain  and  no  broad  Saxon  speech  fell 
from  men's  lips,  but  sounds  such  as  now  are 
heard  only  beyond  the  Severn !  What  the 
name  means  I  know  not,  but  it  speaks  to  us 
none  the  less  forcibly,  like  the  ruined  earth- 
works that  crown  the  broad  summit  of  the 
hill,  of  an  order  of  things  long  passed  away 
into  obscurity  and  oblivion.  But  here  is  the 
stage  of  the  life-drama  of  those  old-world 
men,  and  doubtless  many  a  stirring  act  has 
been  played  upon  the  ground.  For  this  is 
the  position — the  great  stream  flows  by,  a 
watery  highway  from  one  'side  the  island  to 
the  other.  Upon  its  north  lie  ricli  fields  and 
meadows  stretching  many  a  mile,  and  Dor- 
chester with  its  old  abbey  church  lying  low 
across  the  mead.  Dorchester,  the  decayed 
riverside  town,  is  the  relic  of  the  strong 
British  town  by  the  waterway,  and  there 
are  the  intrenchments  which  guarded  it  still 
traceable  across  the  meadow.  Over  the  river, 
behind  Sinodun's  massive  watch-tower  and 
the  broad  fields  of  Berkshire,  the  open  downs 
roll  back  wave  after  wave  their  long  sweeps 
of  velvet  turf,  unrivalled  pasture  for  number- 
less flocks,  and  westward  lies  the  fat  land  of 
that  historic  vale  where  now  the  White 
Horse  prances. 

We  climbed  the  broad  breast  of  the  great 
hill.  Its  side  is  now  furrowed  by  the  plough, 
and  we  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge  with  our 
heads  full  of  thoughts  of  Caractacus  and 
Boadicea,  and  Druids  and  chariots,  and  I 
know  not  what,  expecting  any  moment  to 
stumble  upon  an  encrusted  dagger,  or  a 
broken  fibula,  or  some  other  relic  of  those 
who  trod  the  ground  two  thousand  years 
before  us.  But  though  nothing  of  the  kind 
met  our  eyes  there  we  stood  on  the  broad 
summit  of  the  eternal  hill,  which  speaks  us 
still  in  the  forgotten  tongue,  still  heaves 
beneath  us  a  monument  more  durable  than 
brass,  but  abandoned  now  to  solitude,  its 
crown  of  earthworks  crumbling  down,  and 
where  once  watchfires  blazed  and  the  loud 
laughter  of  soldiers  rang,  now  nothing  but 
the  wind  stirs,  sighing  mournfully  through 
the  clump  of  trees. 


There  is  a  grand  panorama  from  the  top, 
of  a  beautiful  country  rich  in  historical  as- 
sociations. The  "  fields  "  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Berkshire  lie  spread  out  at  the  feet  like  a  map, 
stretching  away  to  Oxford  to  the  north,  and 
hemmed  in  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  great 
slopes  of  the  wooded  Chilterns  and  the  open 
Downs.  Old  Wallingford  is  close  at  hand  to 
the  south-east,  and  Abingdon  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  away  under  the  Downs  on  the 
western  sky-Hne  is  Wantage,  Saxon  Alfred's 
ancient  birthplace.  Across  the  river,  Dor- 
chester is  at  our  feet,  beside  the  little  Thame, 
which  meanders  through  the  "  fields  "  beyond, 
of  wliich  that  field  where  Hampden  met  his 
death  is  one. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1643,  the  second 
year  of  the  appeal  to  arms.  The  King  and 
Prince  Rupert  were  at  Oxford,  which  was 
the  Royalist  headquarters,  while  the  Earl  of 
Essex  lay  at  Thame,  with  his  Roundhead 
soldieiy  quartered  loosely  about  the  country 
behind.  The  turncoat  Colonel  Urry  prompted 
the  prince  to  the  enterprise.  Sallying  out 
of  the  ports  of  Oxford  after  sundown,  right 
across  that  broad  plain  hot  Rupert  spurred 
with  his  troopers,  in  the  short  midsummer 
night.  Dashing  into  those  wooded  hills  where 
the  Parliament's  forces  lay  scattered,  and 
penetrating  beyond  all  their  quarters,  he 
took  them  in  the  rear,  falling  upon  one  body 
at  Wycombe,  and  then  upon  another  at 
Chinnor,  ten  miles  off  thence  under  the  hills 
to  the  north-west,  and  then  at  sunrise  hurried 
back  with  his  prisoners  and  booty,  making 
his  best  pace  to  cover  the  fifteen  miles  to 
be  traversed  between  there  and  Oxford,  and 
elude  the  pursuit  of  the  Parliamentary  horse. 
But  in  the  "  field  "  yonder,  behind  Dorchester, 
just  as  the  prince  was  about  to  cross  the 
Thame  by  Ohiselhampton  Bridge,  the  enemy's 
cavalry  overtook  them,  and  there,  in  Ohal- 
grove  Field,  they  engaged,  the  prince  making 
good  his  retreat,  after  beating  back  his 
pursuers,  who  lost  many  of  their  best  oflicers, 
among  them  Hampden,  "shot  into  the  shoulder 
with  a  brace  of  bullets,"  as  Clarendon  says, 
though  a  late  story  makes  his  death-wound 
due  to  the  bursting  of  his  firearm,  which 
had  been  twice  loaded  by  his  servant. 

How  it  takes  one  back  to  those  old  times 
to  gaze  on  the  very  ground  and  places  where 
their  stirring  scenes  were  enacted,  on  the 
very  objects  of  the  landscape  that  were  then 
silent  witnesses  of  all,  but  now  to  us  are 
eloquent  as  any  written  page  !  As  the  eye 
ranges  over  the  soft  landscape  and  dwells  on 
village,  wood  and  valley,  one's  heart  goes  out 
toward  the  land  as  to  a  living  thing,  whose 
broad  bosom  has  nurtured  and  sheltered  us 
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and  our  fathers,  with  whom  our  sons  will 
dwell,  and  who  is  ever  there,  the  same  patient 
cherishing  mother. 

.  In  Saxon  times  Dorchester  was  the  see  of 
a  long  roll  of  bishops,  the  most  famous  of 
whom  was  St.  Birinus,  who  converted  the 
King  of  Wessex,  whose  name  was  Kyngils, 
and  baptized  him.  The  bishop  was  a  very 
holy  man,  and  at  last  they  beheaded  him, 
though  some  say  he  was  stung  to  death  by 
adders,  wherefore  he  banned  them  and  all 
their  kind  from  the  whole  country  side,  and 
forbade  them  ever  to  come  near  his  church. 
As  the  old  people  would  say 

"  In  hearinfj  of  St.  Birin's  bell 
Never  snake  nor  newt  shall  dwell." 

The  priory  church  is  the  fairest  monastic 
relic  between  Oxford  and  Westminster.  For 
centuries  a  large  religious  establishment 
flourished  here,  whereof  now  the  only  rem- 
nant is  this  sombre  grey  pile  at  the  quiet 
village  end  with  the  gently-flowing  Thame 
winding  from  amid  its  moist  pastures  and 
gliding  beneath  the  venerable  walls.  The 
architecture  is  of  many  styles,  from  Norman 
downwards.  Passing  by  an  ancient,  quaintly- 
worked  monumental  cross,  a  Tudor  porch 
leads  into  the  interior,  where  clustered 
columns  shoot  up  to  support  the  carveu 
loof,  from  a  floor  that  is  almost  paved  with 
the  remains  of  beautiful  brasses.  Part  of 
the  south  aisle  forms  a  beautiful  lady-chapel, 
in  which  are  several  tombs  with  recumbent 
monumental  figures.  In  the  churchyard  we 
had  met  the  garrulous  old  sexton,  and  he 
showed  us  through  the  building,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  read  the  inscriptions  and 
epitaphs  aloud  for  our  edification ;  but  we 
were  unable  to  appreciate  his  kindness 
properly,  as  lie  was  troubled  with  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  had  original  notions 
with  regard  to  punctuation.  There  is  a 
tablet  in  the  lady-chapel  with  a  fine  nervous 
inscription,  but  it  was  hard  to  help  smiling 
when  the  old  man  read 

"  Sweet  Death  he  came.     In  haste 
And  said  his  glass  is  run. 
Thou  art  the  man.     I  say 
See  what  thy  God  hatli  done."' 

He  was  beginning  to  explain  the  remarkable 
"  Jesse  window"  to  us,  when  another  man,  the 
verger  perhaps,  came  on  the  scene,  and  forth- 
with the  two  commenced  an  angry  altercation, 
wrangling  and  scolding  each  other  famously, 
but  whether  it  was  about  us  or  about  some 
old  score  we  did  not  wait  to  discover,  but 
left  them  to  settle  the  matter  by  themselves, 


while  we  explored  the  church  quietly  by  our- 
selves. This  Jesse  window  is  a  quaint  speci- 
men of  later  Gothic  work.  It  is  in  the  wall 
of  the  beautiful  chancel,  facing  the  richly- 
wrought  sedilia  and  piscina,  and  illustrates 
the  text,  "  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  ixxi 
out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  shall 
grow  out  of  his  roots."  The  mullions  and 
transoms  are  fashioned  like  a  tree,  the  trunk 
of  which  springs  from  a  figure  of  Jesse  lying 
sleeping  at  the  bottom  of  the  window.  In 
the  upright  branches  are  carved  figures  of  all 
the  generations  after  him,  but  the  crowning 
picture  of  our  Lord  is  wanting,  having  ap- 
jiarently  been  chiselled  down.  The  window 
is  altogether  most  quaint  and  beautiful. 

We  went  out  under  the  old  lych-gate  into 
the  village,  and  lay  that  night  at  the  little 
Fleur-de-lys  inn,  opposite  the  church,  and 
dreamed  of  the  old  cloister  and  its  troops  of 
cowled  monks, 

"  Until  the  bell  of  laudes  *gan  to  rin<j, 
And  friars  in  the  chancel  went  to  sing,"' 

which  was  about  the  time  we  rose  in  the  sweet 
dewy  morning,  and  before  six  o'clock  we  were 
again  afloat  upon  the  misty  river. 

Under  the  shade  of  Sinodun  Hill,  and  just 
above  the  sharp  bend  before  mentioned,  is 
Day's  Lock — one  of  the  prettiest  on  the  idver. 
The  banks  are  flat,  and  not  over  picturesque, 
save  looking  down-stream  to  where  the  hill 
swells  up.  But  there  are  a  couple  of  tree- 
covered  islands,  and  from  the  upper,  by 
the  lock,  there  are  delightful  views  up 
and  down.  Looking  up-stream  from  the 
grassy  openings  on  the  island,  which  forms 
one  of  the  best  camping  places  on  the 
river,  there  spreads  the  shining  sheet  of 
the  broad  still  pool  above  the  weir,  all 
fringed  and  embosomed  and  overhung  by 
trees,  and  winding  away  beneath  its  willows 
in  the  background.  Looking  downwards 
from  the  lock,  or  from  the  little  foot-bridge 
over  the  weii-,  where  the  music  oF  the 
tumbling  water  captivates  your  ear,  and 
the  rushing,  leaping  current  your  eye,  you 
have  foaming  water  roaring  and  swirling  in 
a  deep  pool  in  the  foreground,  and  then 
running  away  under  the  tree-clad  banks  to 
disappear  behind  the  wooded  islet  on  which 
the  lock-keeper's  cottage  stands,  whUe  the 
great  hill  rises  in  the  background  and  spreads 
its  broad  bare  shoulders  high  above  the  trees 
that  girdle  it. 

As  we  move  up  the  long  reaches,  the 
diminished  volume  of  the  river  becomes  very 
noticeable.  The  Thames  here  seems  rather 
a  narrow  stream  than  a  "majestic  flood." 
But  in  the  winter  it  is  a  finer  sight,  as  it 


runs  brimmingfuli    and   swirla  about    tbe 

trunks  of  the  willows  on  its  banks,  and 
spreads  itself  in  broad  sheets  over  the  flat 
meads.  In  '79,  indeed,  at  midsummer,  it 
was  sufficiently  tike  this.  In  that  sunless, 
dripping  summer  the  full  efiect  and  signifi- 
cance of  a  wet  season  was  brought  home  to 
one  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  The  upper 
river  for  weeks  together  would  run  like 
a  sluice.  Many  of  the  locks  with  smaller 
falls  were  kept  permanently  open  to  let  the 
water  run  through  them,  while  over  others 
the  water  poured,  completely  drowning  them 
and  making  it  impossible  to  use  them.  The 
weirs  and  tumbling  bays  were  converted 
from  waterfalls  into  swift  rapids,  with  water 
euoQgh  on  the  sills  to  allow  of  punts  aad 
boats  shooting  them — not  a  few  were  carried 
over  by  the  water.    The  meadows,  miles  away 


from  the  river,  were  no  better  than  swamps, 
while  boats  could  sail  over  those  immediately 
skirting  the  stream,  for  they  were  converted 
for  furlongs  back  into  broad  sheets  of  shallow 
water,  in  which  the  haycocks  all  floated  about 
most  pitifully. 

Still  these  summer  floods  will  not  compare 
with  those  of  a  wet  winter,  coming  after  a 
moist  autumn,  when  the  ground  is  already 
saturated  and  water-logged.  Then,  in  some 
parts,  it  is  a  case  of  a  rise  of  a  dozen  feet  or 
more.  The  winding  stream  is  lost  in  a  series 
of  long  lakes,  and  its  bed  is  only  marked  by 
the  pollard  wiUows  that  stretch  their  heads 
above  the  turbid  waters.  These,  with  the 
hedgerow  trees  and  an  occasional  solitary 
house,  are  the  only  objects  that  break  the 
dreary  expanse  of  the  waters,  that  spread 
away  on  both  sides  till  they  meet  the  rising 
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ground  that  bounds  the  valley.     But  such  a 

calamity  as  this  is  happily  of  rare  occurrence. 
Of  two  such  there  is  a  quaint  record  in  this 
neighbourhood.  At  the  end  of  Shillingford 
village,  just  below  Keen  Edge  ferry,  there 
are  two  inscribed  stones  in  the  wall  of  an  old 
malthonse  beside  the  river.  The  upper  stone 
has  the  inscription,  'January  27,  1809.  Tip 
to  this  Stone  the  Water  run,"  and  is  about 


ten  feet  above  the  ordinary  summer  level. 
The  other,  about  a  foot  lower,  reads, 
"  December  y  3,  1768.  Up  to  this  Stone 
the  Water  run."  Floods  indeed  these  must 
have  been,  for  the  river  ie  not  hemmed  in 
here  by  rising  ground,  being  indeed  quite 
flat  on  the  ShUlingford  side  for  miles  Imck. 
A  good  record  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
floods  would  be  of  much  interest  and  utility. 


especially  for  the  comparison  of  their  relative 
frequency  in  the  present  and  the  past.  But 
no  such  chronicle  exists  apparently.  The 
river  is  gauged  accurately  now  at  all  the 
locks  and  weirs,  and  at  many,  for  the  more 
perfect  control  of  the  flow,  its  rise  and  fall 
are  automatically  indicated  to  thelockkeepei 
by  electric  signals.  A  record  is  presumably 
kept,  and  the  results  properly  tabulated,  at 
least  it  is  to  be  hoped  so.  But  seeing  the 
economic  importance  of  our  chief  river,  both 
to  the  agriculture,  the  trade  and  the  health 
of  those  dwelling  within  its  valley,  it  is 
surely  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not 
among  us  for  the  study  of  the  Thames  a  body 
with  functions  such  as  those  of  the  French 
Sertiice  Hydromitrique  de  la  S»hie. 

But  to  return  to  our  summer  river.— Now, 
in  these  midsummer  heats,  the  smooth  stream 
looks  quiet  enough,  gliding  between  it  seven 
banks,  fringed  by  the  willow  pollards,  and 
bordered  by  the  vivid  green  meadows. 

Such  are  the  reaches  we  travel  along  up 
to  Abingdon,  before  coming  towhich  we  pass 
the  village  of  Clifton  Hampden,  a  little  place 
as  pretty  as  its  name,  and  where  everything 
is  on  a  small  scale.  A  pretty  little  red-brick 
bridge  crosses  the  river,  beside  which  there 
is  a  little  inn,  the  little  church  stands  upon 
a  little  cliff,  beneath  which  is  a  httle  quay, 
and  the  little  cottages  show  their  heavy 
thatch  above  the  bank. 

Here  we  have  the  river  to  ourselves,  and 
its  sohtude  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
animation  it  presented  where  we  were  a  day 
or  two  ago.  One  feels  quite  lonely.  Hardly 
a  boat  passes,  and  there  is  scarce  a  trace  of 
that  fleet  of  multifarious  craft,  from  steam- 
launches  to  gondolas  and  coracles,  which 
enlivens  the  water  in  the  more  frequented 
ptirts  about  Henley  and  Maidenhead.  Here 
the  river  is  only  disturbed  by  our  own  oars, 
and  no  steam-launches  come  puffing  round 
the  bends,  and  there  are  no  pleasure  parties 
about.  Our  only  companions  are  the  birds. 
Now  a  kingfisher  darts  away,  his  blue  back 
flashing  across  the  water,  and  now  a  moorhen 
splashes  in  among  the  sedges  by  the  bank. 
A  pair  of  wagtails  flit  before  us  from  point 
to  point,  crj'ing/iAyn'c.'  jJiync  !  pkync  !  every 
time  we  come  up  with  them.  Then  it  is  a 
kestrel  hovering  shrieking  about  a  tree,  or 
we  chance  to  see  a  heron  spread  his  wide 
pinions  and  wing  his  lazy  flight  from  the 
secluded  hrookside  where  he  has  been  hshiog. 

As  we  get  past  Sutton  Courtney  there  is 
more  variety,  and  drawing  towanis  Abing- 
don its  chimneys  and  spires  and  red  houses 
show  across  the  meadows,  and  presently  we 
come  up  to  the  old  town.     Having  to  go  into 
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the  town,  we  land  by  St.  Helen's,  the  old 
church  by  the  riverside,  whose  tall  spire  is  so 
conspicuous.  We  hear  the  organ  pealing, 
and  loiter  in  the  cool  shade  to  listen  to  its 
mu.sic,  which  sounds  very  beautiful  in  the 
quiet  place,  with  the  silent  streets  around 
basking  in  the  midday  sun.  But  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  modem  activity  as  well  as  old- 
fashioned  repose  in  Abingdon.  Here,  too, 
are  many  interesting  old  timbered  houses, 
relics  of  a  bygone  age,  and  some  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  and  here  there  is  a 
celebrated  old  bridge,  with  a  great  deal  of 
masonry  and  quite  little  arches,  the  latter 
seeming  altogether  subsidiary  to  the  piers 
and  buttresses  and  all  the  other  stonework, 
so  that  one  wonders  how  the  great  barges 
and  the  Oxford  steamer  pass  under  it  at  all. 
In  connection  with  this  same  bridge  there 
is  some  curious  history.  On  the  road  from 
Abingdon  to  Dorchester  there  were,  in  old 
times,  one  or  two  fords  about  here,  between 
the  former  place  and  Culham.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  a  long  causeway  and 
bridges  were  constructed  to  replace  them, 
and,  being  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  town,  the  operations  created  great  a 
sensation  there.  An  ironmonger,  named 
Richard  Fannand,  or  Forman,  put  up  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Geoffrey  Barbour, 
the  principal  promoter  of  the  works,  and  on 
the  tablet  gave  a  rhyming  account  of  their 
execution.  It  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Hearne's  Leland.  It  is  a  "  blissed  bisiness," 
says  the  worthy  ironmonger,  "  brigges  to 
make 

'*  There  that  the  pepul  may  not  passe  after  greet 

showres. 
Dole  it  is  to  drawe  a  ded  body  onte  of  a  lake. 
That  was  fulled  in  a  fount  stoon,  and  a  felow 

of  oures ; " 

and  of  the  ferry  he  says 

"  Ciilham  hithe  hath  caused  many  a  curse. 
Iblyssed  be  our  helpers  we  have  a  better  way, 
AVithoute  any  peny  for  cart  and  for  horse." 

At  the  end  of  his  verses,  and  before 
concluding,  the  old  ironmonger  placed  the 
following  remarkable  rebus  on  the  name  of 
the  town — "Take  the  first  letter  of  youre 
foure  fader  with  A,  the  worker  of  wex,  and 
I  and  N,  the  colore  of  an  asse;  set  them 
togeder,  and  tel  me  yf  you  can  what  it  is 
than " — in  which  ingenious  production  no 
doubt  Dan  Richard  took  a  great  deal  of 
pride. 

The  lovely  Nuneham  woods  and  the  famous 
estate  of  Nuneham  Park  lie  a  few  miles 
above  Abingdon.     Before  you  come  to  them 


the  river  is  very  beautiful  and  sequestered. 
One  must  linger  to  enjoy  it,  so  we  push  the 
boat's  nose  against  the  bank  and  take  our 


oars  in. 


As  we  lie  floating  idly  by  the  sedgy  bank, 
the  gentle  fanning  of  the  wind  and  the 
rustling  of  the  sedges,  the  ripple  of  the 
wavelets  against  the  boat  and  the  monotonous 
murmur  of  the  distant  weir,  rising  and  fall- 
ing on  the  breeze,  are  all  so  lulling  to  the 
senses  that  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  keep 
from  dozing,  though  we  had  made  fast  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  winding  river  and 
the  rich  meadows,  the  waving  cornfields,  and 
the  rising  woods  behind.  Still  it  is  sweet  to 
doze  off  in  such  a  way,  and  to  feel  unconcious- 
ness stealing  over  you  when  all  is  so  quiet 
and  full  of  rest  that  it  seems  as  if  Nature 
were  lulling  herself  to  sleep.  There  is  no 
disturbing  sound  or  noise  of  any  kind.  The 
low  wind  whispers  among  the  leaves,  the 
worker  in  the  neighbouring  field  whets  his 
scythe  and  the  whistling  strokes  fall  witli 
rhythmic  sweetness  on  the  ear,  the  bees  are 
humming  drowsily  among  the  tall  heads  of 
the  meadow-sweet  and  willow-herb  hard  by, 
and  from  across  the  river  come  the  small 
voices  of  children.  A  boy  is  leading  his 
little  sister  by  the  hand  while  with  the  other 
she  holds  her  little  apron  up  to  carry  the 
flowers  he  is  gathering  for  her.  They  wander 
along  the  riverside  stopping  to  pick  the 
blossoms  by  the  bank,  and  while  the  boy 
leans  down  and  stretches  out  to  reach  the 
forget-me-nots  and  the  arrow-heads,  the  girl 
sits  down  upon  the  bank  above,  and  as 
they  pass  by  we  hear  their  earnest  little 
voices,  and  the  song  the  child  is  crooning  to 
herself. 

Then  when  you  awake  and  rub  your  eyes, 
and  become  conscious  of  your  whereabouts, 
all  is  so  quiet,  and  there  is  such  an  all-per- 
vading sense  of  repose,  that  though  it  is 
bright  midday,  and  the  fleecy  clouds  are 
sailing  overhead  in  the  simshine,  sleeping 
seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
and  warm  noontide  a  far  fitter  time  for  rest 
than  the  cold  damp  night. 

The  lovely  wooded  slope  of  Nuneham  Park 
is  like  that  of  Clieveden  and  Taplow,  and 
beneath  its  leafy  shelter  we  linger  till  the 
sun  grows  red  across  the  meadows  opposite. 
We  get  our  evening  meal,  and  as  we  move 
to  our  last  camping-place  this  side  of  Oxford, 
the  deepening  twilight  becomes  dark  night. 
Oxford  city  is  now  but  a  half-dozen  miles 
distant,  and  when  we  roll  ourselves  in  our 
wraps  for  the  night  we  hear  Great  Tom's 
deep  tones  booming  ten  o'clock  across  the 
silent  country. 


'v-i  'Ji  Y   "a?  i-""*''-  'S" 


Prom  a  Drawinff  by'Lucj 


Hence  to  Oxford  there  is  little  of  interest 
tiDtil  we  approach  the  city  itself.  The  river 
is  unattractive,  or  &t  all  events  possesses  only 
the  ordinary  charms  of  a  pastoral  landgcape. 
But  these  suffer  by  coiilrast  with  the  loveli- 
nefls  of  Nuneham,  and  when  one  is  eager  to 
tread  the  studious  streets  und  stand  beneath 
the  stat-ely  buildinge  of  the  venerable  city. 


Aa  the  banks  are  bare  and  open,  there  is  no 
temptation  to.  loiter  till  we  come  towards 
Ifliey  village,  where  first  Oxford  city  greets 
the  eye  with  beautiful  Magdalen  tower  and 
her  sister  domes  and  spires,  which  loom  misty 
over  the  Ineadows. 

Preaently  we  float  up  to  the  lock,  where 
the  old  null  and  the  weir,  with  the  rising 
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tree-<;lad  bank,  and  the  venerable  church — 
standing  looking  out  across  the  country,  as 
it  has  stood  century  after  century  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Normans  who  built  it — all 
form  one  of  the  most  charming  combinations 
on  the  river. 

Iffley  church  is  famous  as  one  of  the  best 
English  examples  of  a  Norman  church,  and  is 
accordingly  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  is  a  small  building,  quite  simple  and  un- 
pretentious, standing  on  a  little  hill  at  the 
head  of  the  village  street,  and  almost  hidden 
by  the  thick  sheltering  foliage  of  the  spread- 
ing churchyard  trees.  The  building  is  small, 
and  its  foim  of  the  simplest.  The  unbroken 
oblong  of  the  aisle-less  nave  and  chancel  is 
surmounted  in  the  middle  by  a  low,  massive, 
square  tower.  The  walls  are  pierced  by  the 
simple  semicircular-headed  doors  and  win- 
dowsy  with  heavy  characteristic  zig-zag  and 
chevron  mouldings.  The  western  doorway 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features,  its 
sides  leaning  outwards,  and  being  orna- 
mented with  a  wonderful  depth  of  strong 
zig-zag  and  bird's-bill  mouldings  of  the 
quaintest  kind,  all  carved  in  a  coarse-grained 
stone,  porous  and  shelly,  that  seems  the 
reverse  of  durable.  The  interior  iej  corre- 
spondingly simple,  dim,  and  from  the  narrow- 
ness it  has  a  tunnel-like  appearance,  and  the 
ancient-looking  font  is  of  simple  heavy  form, 
and  reputed  coeval  with  the  church.  There 
is  in  the  churchyard  an  ancient  cross,  similar 
to  that  at  Dorchester,  and  beside  it  is  a 
splendid  yew,  its  rival  in  hoar  antiquity. 

Leaving  Iffley,  we  pass  the  mile  or  so  of 
open  fields  to  Oxford,  and  pull  impatiently 
up  the  fine  piece  of  water  and  past  the  long  row 
of  College  barges  by  Christ  Church  Meadow, 
to  arrive  at  the  celebrated  Folly  Bridge. 

The  river  is  so  arranged  at  02cford  that 
a  stranger  naturally  pulls  his  boat  right 
ahead,  and  then  finds  he  has  got  into  a 
blind  stream,  whence  he  has  to  return 
ignominiously,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  idlers  on  the  bridge  and  by  the  water. 
The  navigable  arm  is  quite  d^mall  branch. 
The  long  barges  by  the  quay  almost  block 
the  water-way,  and  we  can  hardly  believe 
the  little  arch  spanning  it,  where  all  is  so 
cramped  and  dirty  and  disreputable-looking, 
can  be  a  part  of  the  famous  Folly  Bridge. 
So  we  ask  the  lock-keeper,  "  Is  this  Folly 
Bridge  1 "  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  "  Yes,  sir," 
says  he,  with  a  grin,  "  Yes,  sir  ;  that's  Fawly 
Bridge,  and  this  is  Fawly  Lock,  and  a  many 
gentlemen  says  to  me  when  I  tell  'em  so, 
*  And  a  good  name  too,'  they  says." 

But  we  are  too  impatient  to  listen  to  his 
idle  chat,  and  pull  ahead,  hoping  soon  to  come 


to  something  better.  But  there  is  nothing 
better  for  a  long  way,  and  we  soon  find  our 
mistake  in  not  having  landed  below  the 
bridge,  and  entered  the  town  thence.  As  it. 
is,  the  river  becomes  worse  and  worse,  foul 
and  narrow  and  ill-smelling;  bordered  by 
dirty  houses  and  brick  walls  and  gas-works, 
and  all  Boris  of  abominations,  it  winds  from 
one  unpleasantness  to  another,  quite  a  Styx 
in  contrast  to  the  broad  sheet  of  shining 
water  by  Christ  Church  Meadow. 

We  struggle  on,  coming  soon  to  another 
lock  amid  the  same  painful  surroundings. 
This  is  Oseney  Lock,  and  it  would  seem  this 
once  was  a  beautiful  spot,  and  the  riverside 
of  Oxford  must  have  been  sadly  transformed, 
if  we  believe  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  tell  us. 
Writing  thirty  years  ago  they  call  Oseney 
Lock  **  one  of  the  most  picturesque  locks  on 
the  river,"  and  praise  the  surrounding  "  low 
houses  and  broken  walls  such  as  the  painter 
loves."  Now  there  are  "  low  houses  and 
broken  walls  "  certainly,  but  they  are  of  the 
kind  the  painter  loathes — and  everybody 
else  too,  except  the  natives. 

After  nearly  a  mile  of  this  we  do  come  to 
something  a  little  better,  and  taking  the  first 
oppoi-tunity  of  disembarking,  jump  ashore 
and  make  our  way  into  the  town.  We 
bundled  into  the  first  inn  we  came  to,  and 
after  getting  shaved  and  otherwise  sacrificing 
to  the  proprieties,  turned  out  to  stroll  down 
^Hhe  High,"  and  pay  our  respects  to  the 
"Twelve  Caesars "  round  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  and  do  the  rest  of  our  duty  towards 
Alma  Mater. 

Very  beautiful  and  august  Alma  Mater 
looked  in  the  bright  sunshine  when  next  day 
we  rambled  from  one  venerable  pOe  to 
another,  from  Carfax  to  Magdalen  Bridge 
and  back  again.  We  wandered  about  the 
beautiful  college  gardens,  sauntered  in  the 
groves  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  shady 
alcoves  of  Magdalen,  where  Addison  walked, 
admired  the  picturesque  quadrangle  of  Oriel, 
that  celebrated  college  of  which  the  brilliant 
ill  starred  Kaleigh  was  once  a  distinguished 
commoner,  and  lingered  beneath  the  massive 
gateway  of  Balliol,  the  ancient  college  for  the 
poor  north-country  scholars,  of  whom,  in  the 
early  times  when  the  University  as  such 
was  still  an  infant,  John  Wiclif  was  one, 
and  such  a  one  as  would  doubtless  have 
served  as  a  model  to  Chaucer  for  his  poor 
unbenefibed  "  clerk  of  Oxenforde,"  who 

"  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office. 
For  him  was  lever  lian  at  his  beddes  hed 
A  twenty  bokea,  cladde  in  blake  or  red. 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophic. 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie." 
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Besides  the  colleges  and  the  libraries,  and 
the  other  homes  and  haunts  of  learning,  there 
are  the  many  ancient  churches  to  be  seen, 
including  beautiful  St.  Mary's  and  the  Cathe- 
dral. Going  back  towards  the  river,  by  the 
perplexing  backwaters  and  bi*anches  and 
canals,  at  the  west  side  of  the  town,  stands 
the  one  solid  tower,  the  only  remnant  of  the 
old  Castle,  a  mighty  fortress  from  Norman 
times  downwards,  and  helping  to  make  Ox- 
ford a  place  of  great  strength.  Like  Walling- 
ford  Castle  it  was  destroyed  after  the  civil 
wars.  Of  the  four  great  Norman  strongholds 
by  the  Thames  the  two  upper,  at  Wallingf ord 
and  Oxford,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
while  the  lower  two,  Windsor  Castle  and  the 
Tower  of  London,  are  still  as  perfect  as 
ever — ^the  one  preserved  by  its  relation  to 
the  metropolis,  the  other  by  its  use  as  a 
royal  residence,  while  the  more  remote  couple 
on  the  upper  river  had  no  doubt  inherited 
an  evil  reputation  from  the  bad  old  times 
when  Matthew  Paris  denounced  such  places 
as  '*  nests  of  devils  and  dens  of  thieves." 

Of  the  famous  abbeys  of  Oseney  and  Row- 
ley which  stood  near  here^  amid  what  were 
on^ce  water  meadows,  £tnd  of  their  former 
splendours,  very  little  indeed  now  remains. 
The  locality  is  now  one  of  busy  streets,  rail- 
way dep6ts  and  canals,  among  which  we 
thread  our  way  to  where  our  boat  is  lying. 

By  Oxford  and  above  the  Thames  winds  in 
a  labyrinth  of  channels  continually  uniting 
and  diverging.  The  narrow  stream  is  half 
choked  with  long  weeds  and  water-plants, 
and  when  you  meet  a  long,  gaily-painted 
barge  coming  down  from  the  west  there  is 
no  room  to  spare.  The  river  springs  thirty 
miles  away  to  the  west  of  Oxford,  in  the  heart 
of  the  West  Country,  where  the  stolid  smock- 
f rocked  peasantry  answer  you — beamingly 
and  with  no  unseemly  haste — in  the  broadest 
Wessex  speech,  call  you  "  zir,"  and  tell  you 
it's  "  nawt  a  girt  way  "  to  the  place  you  are 
inquiring  for.  One  thinks  they  only  need 
to  wear  "  bandages  "  round  their  legs,  after 
the  manner  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers, 
and  any  of  them  might  pass  for  King  Alfred's 
neat-herd  himself.  From  Oxford  to  the  head 
of  the  navigation  at  Lechlade  there  are  still 
thirty  miles  of  navigable  stream. 

All  the  weirs  have  not  locks  now.  They 
must  often  be  passed  by  removing  a  part  of 
the  dam  by  pulling  up  the  piles,  and  then 
passing  through  the  gap,  stemming  the  rush- 
ing water  (not  always  an  easy  matter)  if  you 
are  going  up,  and  shooting  through  with  it 
when  coming  down. 

Ascending  it,  going  by  the  Port  Meadow 
towards  Godstow,  and  the  ivied  ruins  of  "The 


Fair  Bosamond's  Bower,"  the  river  regains 
something  more  of  its  former  alluring  aspect. 
The  stream  is  now  wider,  the  landscape  opens, 
and  a  charming  view  of  Oxford's  towers  may 
be  had.  As  you  sweep  round  the  great  bend 
about  Wyteham  and  the  soft  Cumnor  Hills, 
and  travel  up  to  Bablock-hithe  and  the 
pointed  arches  of  Kadcot  Bridge,  the  quiet 
country  becomes  more  and  more  lonely.  Soon 
the  modest  stream  rolls  no  broad  floods,  un- 
folds no  silvery  sheets,  but  creeps  instead, 
retiring  through  the  grassy  fields  almost  lost 
in  the  bosom  of  the  green  landscape.  On  the 
north  bank  the  country  is  flat  and  open,  and 
there  is  a  great  sense  of  solitude,  but  to  the 
south  the  ground  rises  and  offers  long 
prospects  of  wooded  uplands,  the  more 
pleasing  by  the  contrast. 

Thus  you  may  progress  to  the  village  of 
Lechlade^  where  a  fixed  weir  bars  the  stream, 
and  the  young  river  comes  down  a  strong 
brook,  rambling  amid  the  open  leas  and  tree- 
clad  hills  from  Cricklade,  rippling  down  from 
where  it  gushes  beneath  the  broad  slopes  of 
the  Cotteswolds,  in  Trewsbury  Mead  "  where 
the  very  head  of  Isis  is."  But  the  head- 
spring, alas  !  no  longer  leaps  into  the  light 
as  it  did,  a  lusty  stream  rushing  strong  across 
its  native  meadow.  Half  a  mile  away  the  thirsty 
pumping-engine  of  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal  sucks  up  unceasingly  the  precious 
water  to  fill  the  leaky  summit-level,  and 
Thame^head,  dwarfed  and  diminished,  oozes 
now  a  little  brooklet  half  a  mile  below  its 
proper  source. 

As  they  will  tell  you  at  Oxford,  there  is 
no  scenery  of  striking  beauty  above  the 
town,  but  they  say  there  is  fine  fishing. 
When  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  upon  these 
points  we  turn,  at  length,  our  boat  about, 
and  set  her  nose  down  stream  to  commence 
our  homeward  progress. 

Swiftly  and  smoothly  the  boat  glides  along. 
No  tugging  at  the  oars  is  needed  now,  and  as 
we  swing  slowly  to  pur  strokes,  we  look  our 
last  farewells  to  the  wooded  hills  and  the 
spreading  fields  as  they  lessen  rapidly  behind 
us.  The  little  bridges,  the  cottages,  the 
waterside  churches  all  recede  from  us.  Tall 
Cassington  spire  passes  us ;  we  come  in  sight 
of  the  towers  of  Oxford.  We  hurry  through 
the  horrors  between  Oseney  and  Folly,  and 
emerge  upon  the  fair  reach  by  Christ  Church 
meadow,  and  as  we  get  down  to  Iffley  we 
greet  the  fair  city  for  the  last  time. 

And  thus  we  slip,  day  after  day,  from  one 
village  to  another,  sweeping  round  the 
curves,  and  dropping  down  the  long  reaches, 
by  wooded  hills  and  sunny  leas  and  busy 
towns,  one  well-remembered  landmark  after 
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another  rising  ahead  and  sinking  behind  the 
.trees  astern.  We  sight  the  spire  of  St. 
Helenas  at  Abingdon,  pass  the  old  town,  and 
lose  sight  of  it  at  Culham,  when  Sinodun 
rears  his  huge  bulk  right  ahead,  and  watches 
over  us  until  we  come  to  Shillingford.  The 
ever-flowing  stream  bears  us  always  onwards, 
and  now  drifting,  now  sailing,  now  rowing, 
this  is  luxurious  travelling  indeed.  Bath- 
ing in  the  fresh  early  morning,  breakfast- 
ing on  the  soft  turf,  resting  in  the  mid-day 
heats,  and  again  plunging  in  the  cool  water, 
foraging,  for  provisions,  and  getting  dinner 
and  tea,  and  in  the  cool  evening  dropping 
down  from  lock  to  lock,  and  hunting  for  a 
suitable  camping  place — so  the  days  pass, 
and  the  hours  fly  by. 

If  the  weather  is  but  moderately  fine  and 
summerlike,  how  glorious  is  this  free,  roving 
life  in  the  open  country,  and  what  a  perfect 
change  and  recreation  it  is  after  months  and 
months  of  city  life — from  the  hard,  noisy, 
dusty  streets,  and  dark,  smoky  skies,  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  green  trees  and  fields, 
the  soft  winding  river,  and  the  open  blue  sky. 
Instead  of  the  din  of  traffic  along  stony 
streets,  gentle  sounds  of  singing  birds,  and 
whispering  winds,  and  falling  waters.  In- 
stead of  close,  dirt-laden  air,  breezes  the 
softest,  purest,  and  sweetest,  making  one 
breathe  long  and  deep  to  enjoy  them  the  more. 
And  instead  of  the  manifold  conventionalities 
And  restraints  of  society,  a  sense  of  freedom 
that  expands  with  the  horizon,  and  a  feeling 
of  independence  that  makes  one  buoyant  and 
light-hearted  as  the  skylark  trilling  above 
his  head.  When  that  Bohemian  instinct, 
which  lies  latent  in  all  our  natures,  is  thus 
called  forth  and  satisfied,  mere  physical  exist- 
ence becomes  a  delight — more  than  a  mere 
passive  pleasure,  a  positive,  active  delight. 
Every  breath  one  draws,  every  action  of  the 
limbs,  every  glance  one  casts  on  the  green 
landscape,  is  a  pleasure. 

And  then  superadded  are  the  ■  very  un- 
questionably positive  delights  of  camping 
life.  The  bewitching  beauty  of  the  riverside 
landscape,  ever  changing  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  and  with  every  bend  of  the  winding 
stream ;  the  free  roving  life  ;  the  rowing, 
sailing,  and  all  the  incidents  of  boating  ;  the 
swimming,  the  fishing,  the  rambling  in 
the  quaint  towns  and  villages,  and  among 
the  old  farmsteads ;  and  not  least  the  bivouac 
round  the  camp-fire  in  the  evening,  sprawling 
about  on  the  rugs,  when  the  kettle  has  been 
boiled,  and  the  meal  cooked  and  enjoyed, 
blowing  •  soothing  tobacco  clouds,  telling 
-yams,  singing  songs,  till  the  light  has  all 
faded  out   of   the  landscape,  the  stars  are 


twinkling  in  the   deep  blue   overhead,  and 
the  dying  embers  glow  red  in  the  darkness. 

Then  to  sleep,  till  the  sun  wake  you  to 
another  day,  and  to-morrow  renew  the 
pleasures  of  to  day. 

How  the  time  flies !  The  sun  seems  scarce  to 
have  risen  before  he  is  sailing  high  in  the 
heavens,  and,  dinner-time  past,  evening 
comes  on  apace,  and  we  are  rowing  down 
the  lonely  river  in  the  thickening  night — a 
bad  practice  in  which  we  indulge  largely. 
Then  the  contrast  to  the  scene  by  day  is  a 
striking  one.  In  the  gloom  the  river  seems 
wide  as  a  lake;  closed  in  on  all  sides 
by  the  dark  shade  of  the  trees,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  where  the  bank  ends  and  the 
water  begins,  and  you  can  steer  only  by 
following  the  reflections  in  the  water,  and  a 
sharp  look-out  has  to  be  kept  for  weir- 
streams,  mill-races,  and  such.  The  breeze  is 
dead.  Not  the  lightest  zephyr  breathes. 
A  white  mist  floats  like  a  gauzy  veil 
over  the  flat  meadows.  When  we  make  f^st 
there  is  not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  and  nothing 
stirs.  All  is  so  still  it  seems  as  if  Nature 
were  holding  her  breath,  and  one  speaks  no 
louder  than  a  half -whisper.  But  presently 
the  silence  may  be  broken  by  the  measured 
knocking  of  oars  in  their  rowlocks.  Then 
we  hear  the  wash  of  the  water  from  the 
blades,  and  a  solitary  boat  passes  by  in  the 
darkness.  Or  a  steam  launch,  hurrying  home 
with  its  pleasure  party,  rushes  past  with  a  great 
light  in  her  bows.  Our  little  boat  rocks  on  her 
swell,  and  as  she  passes  we  hear  light  laughter 
and  talking.  A  gentle  voice  asks  what  light 
that  is  by  the  bank,  and  a  deep  one  answers 
that  it  is  a  camping  party.  We  are  sorry 
when  we  can  no  longer  hear  the  pretty  voice, 
and  now  the  impressive  stillness  will  remain 
unbroken  till  the  day  breaks,  and  all  things 
wake  once  more  to  active  life.  We  wish  one 
another  "Good-night,"  and  soon  all  are  un- 
conscious. If  we  dreamed,  there  was  one 
fancy  remarkably  persistent.  Half-waking, 
the  idea  that  the  boUt  was  adrift  would 
assert  itself  with  startling  vividness,  and 
even  looking  out  from  beneath  the  canvas 
could  not  dispel  the  illusion,  for  the  gloom 
made  all  but  the.  mist  and  the  dark  water 
invisible,  and  the  feeling  could  only  be  shaken 
off  with  fully  awakening  consciousness.  Early 
our  day  would  begin,  by  packing  in  the  cold 
mist  and  pulling  a  speU  to  warm  ourselves ; 
then  again  a  plunge  and  a  long  swim  in  the 
keen  water,  and  to  breakfast  in  the  gloriQttc: 
morning  sun  with  the  appetites  of  young 
lions. 

And  then  the  peaceful  rural  Sunday  1  The 
rising,  the  bathing,  the  breakfasting,  all  done 
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leifiurelj.  Then  the  sweet  rippling  music  of 
the  villag©  church  beHs,  risiDg  and  falling  on 
the  ntoming  air,  and  the  country  folk  coming 
down  the  lane  and  across  the  field-path 
towards  the  old  grey  building.  Within  its 
hallowed  walls  the  soothing  sense  of  peace 
and  refit,  and  the  strong  appeal  of  those 
noble  words  and  that  grand  old  service 
listened  to  thus  in  the  lowly,  time-honoured 
house  of  God. 

Who  loves  not  these  ancient  churches,  in 
whicli  our  country  is  so  rich  that  every  poor 
little  village  clusters  about  one  as  about  a 
cherishing  foster-mother,  and  from  afar  we 
see  the  square  tower  crowning  the  rising  - 
ground,  or  mark  its  spire  shooting  up  amid 
the  tall  trees  t  To  whom  among  our  fathers 
do  we  owe  these  hoary  piles  now  to  us  an 
integral  part  of  the  landscape,  and  which, 
tboagh  humble,  are  ever  beautiful  with  a 
simple  unpretentious  beauty )  Who  raised 
their  stony  walls  and  cut  the  tracery  of  their 
windows  f  Who  reared  their  grey  towers, 
whence  for  generations  the  bells  have  rung 
out  invitations  and  alarms,  sorrowings  and 
rejoicings  1  Who  fenced  in  the  holy  ground 
around  them,  where  the  old  church  watches 
over  her  children  sleeping  their  last  sleep 
beneath  her  walls  1  The  nameless  rearers  of 
these  humble  fanes,  the  stones  of  which  ore' 
lodestones  to  their  children's  hearts,  may  we 
never  forget  the  debt  we  owe  them,  nor  ever 
cease  to  venerate  their  memory  ! 

Then,  after  dinner,  stretched  in  the  cool 
grass  00  the  shady  bank,  smoking  the  pipe 
of  peace,  and  dropping  oS  to  sleep  one  after 
the  other — how  could  the  hot  afternoon  be 
better  spent  I  And  lying  so  by  the  pleasant 
riverside,  "  the  murmur  of  the  crystal-gliding 
waters  inviting  gentle  slumbers,"  reminded 


me  of  a  little  old  seventeenth-century  Horace, 
bound  in  parchment,  I  had  with  me  (an  old 
travelling  companion),  bo  I  got  him  out  and 
read  in  him,  until  his  music  sent  me  to  sleep 
and  I  snored  with  the  rest. 

So  the  old  stream  floats  us  down  on  its 
swelling  £ood,  by  hill  and  vale,  by  grove  and 
park,  past  village  and  town,  the  towers  and 
smoke  of  Beading,  the  hanging  woods  of 
Clieveden,  the  battlements  of  Windsor,  till 
we  move  once  more  upon  the  lower  reaches, 
where  the  boats  thicken,  and  it  is  evident 
we  are  drawing  near  the  great  metropolis. 
When  we  pass  Maidenhead  in  the  early 
morning,  the  lock-keeper  grumbles  that  he 
hasn't  "  had  an  hour'srest  all  night,"  and  so 
at  the  rest  of  the  locks.  Going  homewards 
in  the  evening  the  boats  crowd  in  in  such 
numbers  that  when  the  locks  are  closed  you 
often  cannot  see  the  water  for  them.  Then 
when  the  gates  open  there  is  a  great  struggle 
who  shall  be  first  out,  and  the  steam  launches 
rush  ahead  with  the  small  boats  hanging  on 
to  them,  and,  as  they  all  emerge,  away  they 
stream  out  into  the  river,  and  round  the  bend, 
racing  who  shall  get  first  away  from  the 
throng,  and  lead  down  towards  the  next  lock. 

And  so  the  river-farers  progress  home- 
wards, and  when  they  regain  their  haven  it 
is  just  such  an  evening  as  when  they  set  out, 
the  broad  flowing  mirror  flashing  beneath  the 
slanting  sim  beams,  which  throw  long  shadows 
from  the  bridges,  and  shed  a  rich  glow  on  the 
green  banks  and  the  red-roofed  houses  and 
the  idle  barges  just  as  they  did  then,  and 
jumping  ashore  the  pilgrims  gather  up  bag 
and  baggage,  and  there  is  an  end  of  their 
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name  is  Anne  Forsyth. 
I  am  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  and  my  only 
brother,  Philip  Fotayth, 
whose  house  I  share,  is 
somewhat  older. 

Few  brothers  and 
siatets  have  lived  to- 
gether in  more  perfect 
sympathy,  love,  and  friendship  than.  Phil 
and  1  have  done. 

I  cannot  presume  to  say  that  £  have  been 
all  to  him,  but  he  has  b«en  all  to  me  for 
many  a  year,  and  when  the  great  blow  fell 
upon  me  that  shattered  the  sweetest  hope  of 
my  life,  he  alone  knew  the  agony  of  my 
suffering  ;  he  alone  was  my  support  and  my 
comfort  during  those  weary  hours  of  anguish. 
1  repeat,  therefore,  that  he  is  everything 
to  me  in  this  world.  Whatever  of  romance 
is  left  in  me  is  centred  io  him,  but,  alas  I  my 
love  for  him,  great  as  it  is,  is  a  jealous  love, 
and  for  Home  time  past  I  have  seen  a  cloud, 
at  first  but  a  little  cloud  no  greater  than  a 
man's  band,  looming  upon  the  horizon  of  our 
happiness,  and  I  know  it  will  arise  and  grow 
until  it  will  cover  and  darken  the  beacon  of 
my  life. 

Phil  is  confidential  traveller  to  a,  great 
Russian  mercantile  house,  that  of  Ranson, 
Grant,  and  Kunson,  and  so  important  is  the 
firm,  and  so  various  the  transactions  in 
which  it  in  engaged,  that  besides  the  osten- 
sible branches  of  trade  that  its  business 
embraces,  mattei-s  that  may  be  considered  of 
pubhc  magnitude  occasionally  pass  through 
its  hands. 

Unimpeachable  in  its  integrity,  trust- 
worthy in  every  respect,  secret  negotiations, 
it  is  whispered  between  mighty  powers  are 
not  unfreqiiently  intrusted  to  the  respected 
house  of  lUjiBon,  Grant,  and  Ranson, 


My  brother,  therefore,  has  just  cause  for 
pride  in  the  position  he  holds  in  connection 
with  such  a  firm,  and  I  am  proud  for  him. 

Not  that  he  ever  gives  me  any  informa- 
tion respecting  any  important  subject  con- 
fided to  him ;  in  fact,  he  rarely  mentions  it 

We  never  speak  hut  of  those  matters  of 
trade  of  which  all  the  world  may  be  c(^- 
nisant,  but  long  years  of  intimacy  have  ren- 
dered me  as  well  acquainted  with  his  thoughte 
as  if  they  were  my  onn. 

Yet  DOW,  alas  1  a  cloud  is  risuig  up  to  dim 
the  brightness,  to  mar  the  sweetness  of  this 
perfect  confidence,  this  perfect  intimacy. 

The  pretty  baby  face  of  Minnie  Grant,  the 
little  daughter  of  the  managing  partner  of 
the  firm,  is  coming  between  me  and  the  one 
delight  of  my  life. 

She  was  a  sweet  joyous  creature,  a  child 
in  thought  as  in  years,  simple,  fresh,  and 
loving.  For  years  also  I  had  played  with 
her  as  a  toy,  and  have  petted  her  as  a  "  wee 
thing"  toloveand spoil,  butnow  thischildish 
creature  is  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  taking 
from  me  my  one  joy. 

Often  now  will  my  grave  brother  desert 
my  side.  Often  now  he  Ustens  with  but 
scant  attention  to  the  books  he  once  bo  loved 
me  to  read  aloud  to  him. 

Sometimes  he  will  jump  up  and  leave  me 
hastily,  with  but  faint  apology,  in  order  to 
liave  only  a  momenbuy  glimpse  of  the 
wayward  little  fairy  who  has  bewitched  his 
hfe. 

School  myself  as  I  will,  I  ofttimes  turn 
away  with  fierce  indignation  in  my  soul, 
until  recalled  to  my  better  nature  by  Phil's 
pained  and  pitying  glance.  Then  as  I  hang 
over  him  in  deep  repentance,  and  pass  my 
hand  tenderly  over  the  hair  already  whiten- 
ing from  the  labour  and  anxiety  endured  tor 
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my  sake,  I  try  to  atone  for  my  folly  and  my 
selfishness  by  leading  him  to  talk  fondly  of 
her  who  has  already  taken  from  me  the 
kingdom  where  once  I  reigned  supreme. 

Ah,  me  I  how  complicated  for  good  and 
evil,  and  how  full  of  sorrow  are  our  poor, 
weak,  human  hearts.  How  hard  it  is  for 
one  good  thought  to  find  a  place  there,  until 
that  place  has  been  softened  and  prepared 
by  many  a  bitter  pang  ! 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Phil  is  not 
only  a  traveller,  but  that  he  is  one  of  the 
confidential  travellers  of  the  great  firm. 

His  journeys  are  usually  hurried,  often 
long  and  fatiguing,  and  when  such  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  he  has  occasionally  taken  me 
with  him. 

Strong  of  body,  strong  of  heart,  far  from 
being  a  trouble,  I  have  at  such  times  had 
the  sweet  consciousness  of  being  both  a  help 
and  a  comfort  to  him,  especially  as,  though 
far,  far  cleverer  than  I  am,  he  has  not  my 
vigour  of  constitution,  and  is  at  times  bodily 
unfit  for  the  exceeding  fatigue  that  such 
journeys  must  entail. 

Russia  was  in  general  his  destination. 
With  him  I  have  been  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Kiew,  Niugi,  Odessa,  and  even  to 
those  remote  provinces  of  the  vast  Russian 
Empire  that  form  the  savage  district  of 
Siberia  in  Asia. 

Once  his  duties  called  him  to  the  dread 
regions  of  eternal  snow,  far  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  and  here  in  dismal  villages,  labouring 
in  noxious  mines,  surrounded  by  barbarous 
and  semi-human  tribes,  we  found  some  of 
those  unhappy  exiles,  who  once  noble  and 
illustrious,  but  now  nameless  and  degraded, 
are  expiating  their  follies  or  their  crimes  in 
this  distant  land  of  awful  solitude  and  terrific 
desolation. 

Compared  with  such  expeditions,  trips  to 
South  America  and  Australia  were  as  nothing. 
I  have  been  to  all  our  colonies,  and  have  also 
accompanied  my  brother  to  China  and  Japan. 
With  reason,  therefore,  I  consider  myself  an 
experienced  traveller. 

Our  mother,  a  Russian  by  birth,  the 
daughter  of  the  Russian  consul  at  Dantzic, 
had  clung  tenaciously  to  her  nationality  and 
her  language.  Our  father  had  been  for 
many  years  agent  to  Ranson  and  Co.  at 
Hamburg,  Frankfort,  and  Leghorn  (in  which 
cities  our  early  childhood  was  passed),  and  it 
-was  in  consideration  of  his  faithful  services, 
and  from  regret  at  his  untimely  death,  that 
Phil  had  been  early  employed  by  the  firm, 
and  had  gradually  risen  both  in  trust  and 
emoluments,  until  he  had  attained  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupied. 


^  Still,  important  as  that  position  was,  and 
good  as  was  the  salary  attached  to  it,  Philip 
was  no  suitable  match  for  the  heiress  of  so 
rich  a  man  as  Mr.  Grant.  True,  could  he 
but  be  a  partner  he  might  hope,  and  this 
hope  he  cherished,  though  it  was  only  a 
glimmer,  a  mere  speck  so  to  speak,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  vista  of  years. 

Doubtless  matters  of  importance  were 
intrusted  to  him,  but  young  Mr.  Ranson, 
the  junior  partner,  always  travelled  himself 
on  occasions  of  the  gravest  import,  and  as  he 
manifested  no  intention  of  resigning  his 
functions,  and  as  the 'firm  had  never  inti- 
mated a  desire  to  increase  the  number  of 
partners,  poor  Phil's  prospect  of  advancement 
was  but  shadowy. 

One  day,  I  shall  never  forget  that  day.  It 
was  early  in  the  autumn,  but  the  weather 
far  from  having  that  crisp,  fresh  brightness 
we  usually  enjoy  in  England  during  this 
portion  of  the  year,  was  as  cruel  and  difonal 
as  if  it  were  the  depth  of  winter. 

A  cold,  dense  fog  wrapped  the  town  in  its 
chill  embrace,  only  lifting  occasionally  when 
the  keen,  biting  wind  came  tearing  down  the 
streets.  Who  has  not  had  an  unpleasant 
experience  of  such  a  wind  ?  one  that  nips  all 
life  from  delicate  flowers,  that  rends  half 
dead  leaves  from  shivering  branches,  and 
penetrating  every  wrap  smites  feeble  lungs 
with  deadly  force,  destroying  flowers,  leaves, 
and  human  beings  alike  with  its  cruel 
sharpness. 

For  more  than  a  week  when  night  came 
this  wind  had  fallen,  but  then  fell  a  dbrenching 
rain,  pouring  down  for  hours  until  the  earth 
steamed  with  damp,  cold  moisture,  and  heavy 
clouds  replaced  the  fog,  hanging  low,  dark 
and  lowering,  suggestive  of  snow  on  distant 
mountain  tops,  and  bringing  thus  early  all 
,the  raw  misery  of  a  long  and  gloomy  winter. 

Phil  was  late — very  late.  I  had  stirred 
the  fire  into  many  a  brilliant  blaze.  .The 
shaded  lamp  was  on  his  reading  table,  his 
favomite  book  was  ready  for  him.  The 
pleasant  tea,  with  the  steaming  kettle,  and 
the  delicate,  crisp  toast  had  long  been  waiting 
his  arrival. 

Twice  I  had  sent  all  away,  that  no  bitter- 
ness, even  of  tea  should  be  found  in  his 
cheerful  home,  but  yet  I  waited  and  waited 
and  listened  in  vain. 

Such  unwonted  delay  in  one  so  regular,  so 
methodical  as  Phil  was  indeed  disquieting. 
And  at  length  anxiety  was  overcoming  reason 
and  I  was  making  up  my  mind  to  go  or  send 
to  the  great  house  of  business,  an  intrusion 
of  which  I  had  never  yet  been  guilty,  when 
I  heard  the  latch-key  turn,  an  eager,  energetic 
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step  crossed  the  little  hall,  and  in  another 
moment  Philip  was  in  the  room. 

Philip,  with  such  happy  radiance  on  his 
face,  that  even  I  who  knew  so  well  every 
mood  of  his  kind  heart,  every  expression  of 
his  honest  gi*ey  eyes,  'was  transfixed  for  a 
moment  w^ith  astonishment  at  the  transform- 
ation of  his  whole  appeai-ance. 

"  Anne,  congratulate  me,''  he  said,  giving 
me  a  hearty  kiss,  as  he  pulled  off  his  damp 
great  coat ;  **  the  chance  I  have  so  longed 
for,  longed  for  with  such  sickening  hopeless- 
ness is  mine  at  last.  Let  me  but  succeed  in 
this,  and  then  my  darling.'*  .  .  .  He  turned 
away,  but  £  heard  the  half- sob  that  seemed 
to  choke  his  utterance. 

"  Communications  of  vital  importance,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  me  again,  '^  must  with- 
out delay  be  taken  to  Berlin,  Moscow,  and 
Odessa.  George  Hanson  has  already  started 
for  Sydney,  no  telegram  can  bring  him  back 
for  weeks,  and  the  papers  miiat  leave  to- 
morrow night.  Neither  telegram  nor  ordi- 
nary messenger  can  suffice.  To  one  most 
trustworthy  alone  can  the  papers,  or  rather 
the  communications  be  confided,  and  I,  Anne, 
I  am  chosen  to  be  so  trusted.  I  feel,  I  know 
how  important  is  the  duty,  how  great  the 
charge." 

Joy  illumined  his  countenance.  In  his 
excitement  he  walked  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  room,  pushing  hurriedly  aside  any  chair 
or  table  that  impeded  his  agitated  steps. 

I  looked  at  him  with  amazement.  Never 
had  I  seen  him  so  moved,  so  unlike  himself, 
in  such  strange  exultation. 

"You  will  take  me  with  you?"  I  said 
hastily.  "  I  will  be  ready,"  I  added,  slipping 
my  hand  lovingly  under  his  arm,  and  joining 
in  his  walk.  "In  such  wonderfully  cold, 
stormy  weather,  and  with  such  a  long  journey 
before  you,  I  can  be  useful." 

He  stopped  short  and  looked  at  me 
anxipusly. 

"No,  my  dearest,"  he  said  with  that 
decision  in  his  tone  from  which  I  knew  there 
was  no  appeal.  "No,  I  cannot  take  you.  I 
must  go  alone.  After  Moscow  my  destination 
must  depend  on  circumstances.  There  may 
be  difficulties  for  more  than  one  person  to 
make  his  way,  and  besides,"  he  added  re- 
flectively, after  a  moment's  pause,  "  it  might 
cause  suspicion,  two  are  the  numbers  sus- 
pected." 

"  Suspected,  difficulties  ?  "  cried  I  in  sudden 
alarm,  "  what  are  they  that  I  may  not  share 
them  ?  " 

"  Now,  Anne,  dp  not  be  foolish,"  said  my 
brother  quietly,  smiling  the  while  at  my 
unwonted  impetuosity. 


"  Do  not  you,  my  wise,  sensible,  discreet 
Anne,  begin  to  foresee  difficulties  at  the 
proudest  moment  of  my  life,  as  the  speech- 
makers  say.  .  But,  my  dearest,  if  you  would 
kindly  help  me  by  seeing  at  once  to  my  traps, 
I  should  be  most  grateful,  for  I  have  a 
thousand  things  to  do  to-morrow,  and  I  have 
been  already  so  hurried  to-day  that  I  confess 
I  am  strangely  tired,  and  in  fact  am  for  the 
moment  fairly  dead  beat." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  colour  faded  from 
his  cheeks,  his  very  lips  became  of  an  ashen 
pallor,  he  clutched  feebly  at  the  table  near 
which  he  was  standing  and,  ere  I  could 
save  him,  fell  back  upon  the  sofa  in  a  dead 
faint. 

In  an  agony  of  terror  I  summoned  help, 
for  never  before  had  he  been  thus  overcome. 
However  the  f aintness  though  so  sudden  and 
distressing  did  not  last  long.  By  unfastening 
his  necktie  and  chafing  his  cold  hands  and 
temples  with  brandy,  he  revived,  and  was 
better  before  the  doctor,  who  had  been  hastily 
sent  for,  could  arrive. 

Phil  raised  himself  from  the  sofa  as  Dr. 
Elliott  entered  the  room,  and  made  a  miser- 
able attempt  at  a  laugh  as  he  shook  him  by 
the  hand. 

**A  little  over-fatigue,  doctor;  that's  all. 
I've  been  doing  too  much  work  on  too  little 
food.  But  you  must  patch  me  up  for  a 
journey  to-morrow  night.  I  must  be  ofE  on 
my  travels  by  the  six  train." 

"All  right,"  said  Dr.  Elliott.  "I'll  get 
i^eady  a  little  composing  di*aught  for  you  to 
take  at  once,  and  the  sooner  you're  in  bed 
the  better.  Go  to  sleep,  and  get  some  rest, 
and  you  won't  want  much  of  my  medicine.; 
The  fact  is,  many  of  you  clever  fellows  don't 
make  your  team  pull  even.  You  let  the 
leaders  do  all  the  work,  without  making  the 
wheelers  take  their  share.  You're  just  letting 
the  brain  drag  the  coach,  without  keeping 
the  body  up  to  the  mark." 

When  Phil  was  in  bed  and  quietly  asleep 
under  the  influence  of  the  composing  di'tiught. 
Dr.  Elliott  signed  to  me  to  accompany  him 
down  stairs,  and  my  heart  again  beat  quick 
in  painful  anxiety  as  I  noticed  the  gravity  of 
his  countenance. 

Carefully  shutting  the  drawing-room  door 
he  turned  and  said  with  sharp  decision. 

"  Miss  Forsyth,  your  l)rother  mtist  have 
rest.  Continue  much  longer  this  unnatural 
strain  of  mind  and  body,  and  one  or  other, 
possibly  even  both,  will  assuredly  give  way. 
As  regards  this  journey  you  can  see  for 
yourself  without  many  words  from  me,  that 
it  is  simply  an  impossibility.  He  would 
never  even  get  to  Berlin.     He  will  himself 
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be   aware  to-morrow   that   it  is   physically 
impossible  for  him  to  attempt  it." 

I  wrting  my  hands  in  helpless  despair. 

**0h,  Dr.  Elliott,  dear  Dr.  Elliott,"  cried 
I,  the  misery  of  my  heart  showing  itself  in 
my  trembling  voice.  "  Can  nothing  be  done 
for  him  1  What  will  he  do  1  What  can  he 
dol  This  is  the  turning-point  of  his  life^ 
All  his  future,  all  his  happiness  depend  upon 
the  success  of  this  journey." 

The  doctor  looked  at  me  compassionately. 
With  tender  gravity  he  took  my  hand. 

"My  dear  Miss  Forsyth,"  said  he,  "  were 
it  in  my  power,  were  it  in  the  power  of  any 
man  to  enable  him  to  go,  I  would  risk  much 
to  give  him  the  chance ;  but  believe  me  it  is 
impossible.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  of  the 
danger  that  threatens  him,  of  the  gravity  of 
his  condition.  Do  not  misunderstand  me," 
he  continued  hurriedly,  as  he  noticed  the 
wild  terror  my  face  expressed,  '*  there  is  no 
immediate  danger ;  with  caution,  indeed,  no 
danger.  Care  and  rest  will  completely 
restore  him,  but  care  and  rest  are  imperative 
at  present.  Both  mind  and  body  have  been 
grievously  overtaxed  and  overstrained." 

**  Is  there  no  one,"  he  added,  kindly, 
"  whom  you  can  trust  to  take  his  place  ?  If 
you  stated  the  circumstances  to  the  firm, 
would  not  they  take  into  consideration  that 
it  is  his  energy  for  them  that  has  caused  this 
illness  1  *' 

"  No,"  I  replied,  sadly,  "  there  is  no  one ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  His  hopes  are 
destroyed.  The  priz^  he  has  struggled  for 
has  been  dashed  to  the  ground  as  he  was 
about  to  seize  it ;  there  is  no  hope.  My 
poor,  poor  Phil ! " 

And,  throwing  myself  on  the  sofa,  I  hid 
my  face  amongst  the  cushions  as  I  sobbed 
bitterly  in  the  keenness  of  my  sori-ow  for  him. 

*^  Nay,  nay,"  remonstrated  the  doctor, 
"  you  take  too  gloomy  a  view.  On  the  con- 
trary, be  thankful  that  serious  illness  may 
be  arrested.  Be  thankfid  even  that  the 
attack  came  before  he  had  started.  Think 
of  your  anxiety  had  he  been  taken  ill  in 
some  distant  place.  What  would  not  have 
been  your  sufferings  had  you  been  hastily 
summoned  to  him  under  such  circumstances  ? 
As  it  is,  there  is  every  hope  of  his  being 
thoroughly  well  again  ere  long,  and  warned 
also  in  time  to  be  a  little  more  prudent  for 
the  future.  I  will  look  in  again  early  to- 
morrow. In  the  meantime  I  recommend  you 
to  go  to  bed,  and,"  ttdded  he,  kindly  as  I 
hastily  shook  my  head,  "sleep  will  enable 
you  to  think  more  clearly,  and  you  have  until 
to-morrow  evening  to  find  a  substitute.  I 
have  already  taken  the  liberty  of  desiring 


your  servant  to  prepare  a  bed  for  you  in  the 
little  room  next  your  brother's.  I  believe 
he  will  sleep  quietly  through  the  night ;  at 
any  rate  through  the  greatest  part  of  it,  but 
I  have  written  down  the  few  directions  I 
wish  attended  to.  I  do  not  foresee  any  ne 
cessity  for  my  presence.  Still  I  wish  for 
your  satisfaction  I  could  have  remained  with 
him.  Unluckily,  a  serious  case  takes  me 
away."  8o  saying,  he  again  shook  my  hand 
and  departed. 

Slowly  I  returned  to  my  brother.  He  was 
sleeping  calmly,  but,  closely  examining  his 
dear  face,  I  could  see  by  the  pinched  fea- 
tures, the  blue  veins  that  showed  themselves 
so  much  too  distinctly  on  the  thin  forehead, 
by  the  quivering  eyelids,  and  the  too  sensitive 
nostrils,  how  overstrained  was  the  nervous 
system. 

Alas  I  I  could  but  too  sadly  acquiesce  in 
the  correctness  of  the  doctor's  opinion,  that 
continued  exertion  would  be  fatal  to  him. 

All  night  long  I  remained  in  anxious 
thought.  A  project  that  had  dawned  upon 
me  grew  and  grew  in  my  brain  until  it  had 
so  grown  and  taken  shape  that  my  decisive 
determination  was  made. 

The  doctor's  words  had  given  me  a  sudden 
hope. 

A  substitute  was  needed.  A  substitute 
should  be  found. 

/  would  be  that  substitute. 

Who  so  fitted  as  myself?  Wlio  knew 
better  the  countries  to  be  traversed  1  Who 
was  more  conversant  with  the  languages  of 
those  countries  t 

True  1  was  a  woman,  but  I  was  strong  in 
body,  strong  in  will,  and  as  to  trustworthi- 
ness the  firm  knew  full  well  a  Forsyth  could 
be  trusted  to  the  death. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  came  early, 
according  to  his  promise.  My  brother  was 
still  sleeping  the  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion. 
He  had  awakened  occasionally  during  the 
night,  and  we  had  then  given  him  the 
necessary  nourishment.  He  never  refused 
it,  though  he  sighed  deeply  and  moved  his 
lips  as  if  in  inward  prayer,  but  he  evinced 
no  inclination  to  speak,  and  I  would  not 
disturb  him. 

My  mind  made  up,  I  gave  myself  no 
farther  time  for  reflection,  but  as  soon  as  the 
hour  permitted,  hastened  to  the  City. 

The  senior  partner,  Mr.  Hanson,  had  just 
arrived,  and  on  sending  in  my  name  I  was  at 
once  admitted  into  his  private  room. 

He  received  me  kindly,  though  his  manner 
showed  his  surprise  at  so  unusual  a  visit. 

"  No  bad  news,  I  trust  1 "  said  he,  looking 
at  my  pale,  and  I  fear,  agitated  face. 
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Briefly  I  informed  him  of  my  brother's 
illness,  and  proposed  myself  as  his  substitute. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Impossible,"  he  replied,  "quite  impos- 
sible." 

"  But  have  you  any  one  else  ? " 

Again  he  shook  his  head,  but  this  time 
dubiously  and  anxiously. 

"But,"  I  persisted,  "  have  you  any  other 
person  whom  you  can  trust  as  well  as 
myself]" 

"As  to  your  trustworthiness,  my  dear 
Miss  Forsyth,  of  that  I  am  well  assured,  but 
this  is  no  woman's  work.  The  fatigue  will 
be  immense,  and  "  continued  he  slowly,  and 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "  there  is  no  doubt 
risk,  considerable  risk,  perhaps  even  danger. 
Danger  to  which  I  should  not  feel  justified  in 
exposing  you.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be,  it  cannot 
be." 

But  resolute  as  were  his  words,  I  heard 
indecision  in  his  voice.  Eagerly  and  resolutely 
therefore  I  pressed  my  suit. 

"My  health  is  perfect,"  cried  I,  "never 
have  I  been  ill  in  my  life.  My  courage  is 
inspired  by  profound  love  for  my  brother,  by 
the  deepest  gratitude  to  yourself  I  continued, 
venturing  to  impress  a  kiss  upon  the  vene- 
rable hand.  "As  to  my  resolution  and 
nerves,  try  them." 

I  seized  a  penknife  that  lay  open  on  the 
desk  and  steadily  and  deliberately  plunged 
it  into  my  finger. 

"Feel  my  pulse,"  I  said,  as  I  withdrew 
the  blade,  and  wiped  the  blood  from  the 
wound. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  wrist,  and 
walked  quickly  two  or  three  times  up  and 
down  the  room.  Then  stopping  short  opposite 
me,  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  woman.  Miss 
Forsyth,  and  I  will  trust  you,  though  God 
knows  if  evil  comes  to  you  from  this,  I  shall 
never  again  know  a  happy  hour." 

"  I  leave  by  the  six  o'clock  train  to-night," 
said  I  quietly ;  "tell  me  my  duties." 

Long  and  anxious  was  our  conference. 

The  commissions  were  manifold,  and  I  had 
known  they  were  of  weight,  but  I  was 
nevertheless  startled  by  the  magnitude  and 
vital  importance  of  the  duties  intrusted  to 
me. 

What  they  were  I  am  not  entitled  to  say, 
but  some  amongst  them  were  of  a  nature 
involving  life  and  death. 

The  papers  were  few,  but  there  was  one  of 
which  it  was  of  the  last  importance  that  the 
information  it  contained  should  never  be 
seen  by  any,  but  those  for  whom  it  was 
destined 


After  long  and  minute  directiona  Mr. 
Kanson  concluded  by  saying, 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  for  you  to 
make  friends,  even  intimacies.  Those  we 
are  anxious  you  should  have  speech  with  are 
difficult  of  access ;  but  beware  of  one  man— 
a  man  with  a  peculiar  face,  remarkably 
drooping  eyes  and  mouth.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  this  much  information, 
that  such  a  one,  a  very  clever  and  wily 
agent,  is  sure  to  be  sent  as  spy  upon  oar 
messengers,  though  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
distinctly  to  which  party  he  belongs.  Here 
is  his  likeness." 

Mr.  Ba.nson  drew  me  into  a  corner  of  the 
room,  safely  away  from  any  possible  super- 
vision from  door  or  window.  He  then  took 
a  scrap  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  placing 
it  in  my  hand  allowed  me  to  study  it 
attentively. 

It  was  but  a  rough  pencil  sketch — the 
portrait  of  a  man  of  exceptionally  distin- 
guished appearance.  The  features,  small  and 
regular,  were  at  first  sight  remarkably 
pleasing,  though  almost  effeminate  in  their 
delicacy.  I  repeat  at  first  sight,  for  looked 
into  more  closely  I  perceived,  or  fancied  I 
perceived  in  a  peculiar  droop  of  the  eyelids  and 
mouth,  a  latent  expression  of  cunning,  even 
of  cruelty,  that  gave  me  a  singular  feeling  of 
repulsion — ^a  face  that  many  might  have  called 
handsome,  though  commonplace.  To  me  it 
was  both  remarkable  and  antagonistic. 

I  studied  it  intensely  and  anxiously  for 
some  minutes,  earnestly  seeking  to  engrave 
it  on  my  memory. 

Then  Mr.  Ranson  took  the  sketch  from 
my  hand,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  midst  of 
the 'fire  held  it  there  until  every  atom  of  the 
paper  was  consumed. 

"  That,"  said  he,  as  he  laid  down  the  poker, 
"  is  the  likeness  of  one  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty and  unscrupulous  villains  that  ever 
encumbered  this  earth.  Beware  of  him  as 
you  value  your  safety,  even  your  life.  Now, 
my  dear,  go,  and  God  be  with  you."  He  put 
a  considerable  sum  into  my  hands.  "  This," 
he  added,  "  is  for  present  expenses.  Do  not 
spare  money.  Speed  and  discretion  cannot 
be  too  highly  paid.  Wherever  you  go 
you  will  find  our  bankers  empowered  to 
advance  you  such  sums  as  you  may  require. 
Never  have,  therefore,  too  much  upon  your 
person.  Should  you  also  need  help  in  some 
remote  place,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  ' 
some  of  our  confidential  agents  are  near,  this 
is  our  pass  word." 

He  whispered  a  word  in  my  ear.  **  Now, 
once  more,  my  dear,  farewell,  and  may  God 
bless  and  prosper  you." 
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1  hastened  away,  deeply  thankful,  and  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  now  a  little  appalled  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  I  had  undertaken. 
But  I  speedily  braced  ii^yself  up  again,  and 
on  arriving  at  home,  and  finding  my  brother 
still  quiet  and  resting,  I  sat  down  for  one 
hour  to  ponder  well  over  what  I  had  to  do, 
and  on  the  best  means  of  effecting  my 
purpose. 

By  a  marvellous  stroke  of  good  fortune 
the  midday  post  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Paris.  It  contained  nothing  of  importance, 
but  I  resolved  at  once  to  make  it  the  first 
stepping-stone  of  my  journey.  The  route  by 
Paris  would  not  involve  any  great  loss  of 
time,  and  would  serve  to  divert  suspicions  as 
to  my  sudden  departure,  had  suspicions 
already  been  excited. 

I  sent  immediately  for  Dr.  Elliott,  telling 
our  servants  I  must  leave  in  a  few  hours  for 
Paris,  some  money  investment  being  in 
jeopardy.  This  accounted  for  my  hurry  and 
agitation. 

When  Dr.  Elliott  came  he  seemed  to 
understand  everything  without  any  explana- 
tion. He  asked  no  questions,  but  cordially 
agreed  in  recommending  me  to  lose  no  time. 
He  assured  me  that  my  brother  was  going 
on  perfectly  well.  His  house  was  so  near 
ours  that  he  could  undertake  to  see  Philip 
frequently.  In  case  of  need  a  professionid 
nurse  should  be  procured,  but  he  did  not 
foresee  any  probability  of  such  additional 
help  being  necessary. 

"  He  is  now  resting  bodily,"  and,  continued 
the  doctor  with  emphasis,  "  rest  qf  mind  will 
complete  the  cure." 

Soon  after  this  I  went  to  Phil's  bedside, 
and  bending  over  him  whispered  a  few  words 
in  his  ear. 

At  first  he  was  agitated,  and  in  a  broken 
voice  opposed  my  project,  but  in  spite  of  his 
will  his  weakness  overpowed  him.  He  felt, 
he  knew  he  was  incapable,  but  as  he  looked 
at  me  he  saw  his  former  self  reflected  in  me, 
and  understood  how  strong  and  capable  I  had 
become  in  my  great  love  for  him.  Tears  rose 
to  his  eyes. 

"  My  dear  one,"  he  murmured,  "  my  trea- 
sure. May  God  bless  you.  May  He  keep 
and  prosper  you  ! " 

He  said  no  more,  but  the  relief  to  his 
mind  was  evident,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
had  again  sunk  into  a  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep. 

My  preparations  obliged  me  occasionally 
to  go  out,  and  my  attention  being  more 
keenly  alive  to  trifles,  I  noticed  that  although 
our  street,  a  very  quiet  one,  was  ordinarily 
deserted  during  the  afternoon,  that  to-day, 


whenever  I  left  the  house,  some  one  was 
always  to  be  seen,  a  ragged  boy,  a  street 
singer,  a  water-cress  seller  was  certain  to  be 
at  the  comer.  Whether  these  persons  were 
watehing  the  house  or  not,  I  made  no  effort 
to  avoid  them,  and  I  even  spoke  openly  te  a 
friend  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  of  my  intended 
journey.  I  did  this  intentionally,  believing 
it  to  be  the  wisest  course. 

I  started  that  night  by  the  tidal  train, 
arrived  in  Paris  in  due  time,  visited  a  banker, 
an  agent,  and  a  friend,  so  that  in  case  I  had 
been  followed  good  cause  could  be  shown  for 
my  arrival.  Then,  somewhat  retracing  my 
steps  I  speeded  on  te  Berlin. 

Here,  in  fact,  my  mission  commenced,  for 
part  of  the  communications  were  due  to  a 
Carman  official,  and  the  interview  accorded 
made  me  more  than  ever  aware  of  the  ex- 
ceeding gravity  of  the  duties  with  which  I 
was  intrusted. 

The   fact  of  the  confidential    messenger- 
being  a  woman  excited  no  surprise ;  at  any 
rate  no  surprise  was  testified. 

The  credentials  I  exhibited  were  doubtless 
satisfactory  to  the  great  personage  by  whom 
I  was  received.  He  looked  at  me  for  an 
instant  with  a  keen  and  searching  glance, 
but  that  glance  apparently  sufficed. 

A  short,  stout  man,  however,  who  stood 
some  paces  behind  his  chief,  was  not  so  con- 
tent. He  shook  his  head  disapprovingly, 
and,  moving  forward,  whispered  a  few  words 
to  his  superior. 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  latter  aloud. 
"  I  think  with  you  this  will  be  a  useless 
risk,  but  we  are  bound  to  give  yet  another 
warning." 

After  a  few  courteous  words  to  me,  they 
bowed  and  I  retired. 

My  destination  was  now  Vienna,  where  I 
I  should  be  furnished  with  still  more  minute 
instructions,  and  learn  also  my  next  halting 
place.  From  thence  I  was  to  proceed  to 
Moscow,  and  should  my  mission  there  not  be 
accomplished,  I  was  to  proceed  to  Odessa  or 
elsewhere  with  all  possible  speed. 

As  far  as  the  Russian  frontier  I  was  in- 
formed travelling  would  be  easy,  and  I 
should  probably  find  no  impediments.  Beyond 
the  frontier  I  must  be  prepai-ed  for  difficulties 
and  delays. 

Certainly  before  arriving  at  Vienna  nothing 
had  excited  either  my  suspicion  or  alarm; 
but  during  my  stay  there  a  circumstance  or 
rather  circumstances  occurred  that  disturbed 
me  considerably. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  before  leaving 
Paris  to  provide  myself  with  certain  small 
instruments  that  effectually  prevent  locks  of 
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doors  or  windows  being  opened  by  means  of 
pass  keys.  Nothing  but  cutting  through  a 
panel  can  give  entrance  to  a  room  secured  by 
one  of  these  ingenious  little  machines. 

It  may  be  that  my  imagination  had  been 
too  much  wrought  upon,  that  my  nerves  had 
been  too  highly  strung,  and  my  fatigue  too 
great,  as  Vienna  was  my  first  real  halting- 
place  ;  but  during  the  first  night  there  I  fancied 
the  door  had  been  slightly  tried,  very,  very 
slightly,  but  still  it  had  been  touched.  Some 
one  had  been  outside  ;  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  enter. 

The  bed-room  I  occupied  was  such  as  may 
usually  be  found  in  good  old-fashioned 
foreign  hotels.  Large,  reasonably  well  fur- 
nished, with  much  heavy  walnut-wood  furni- 
ture, sundry  old  black  pictures,  thick  and 
dark  curtains,  <fec. 

The  room  looked  snug  enough  at  night 
with  the  candles  lighted,  and  a  brisk  wood 
fire  crackling  on  the  hearth. 

The  second  night  I  had  just  finished  a 
letter  to  Phil,  and  leaning  back  in  a  big, 
comfortable  chair,  tired  by  my  day's  work, 
soothed  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  and  lulled 
also  by  the  gentle  hissing  of  the  sap  as  it 
exuded  from  the  logs  of  wood,  I  had  fallen 
into  that  blissful  state,  an  incipient  nap, 
when  an  odd  sound  of  something  scraping 
over  the  floor  roused  me.  I  started  up. 
Surely  my  bag  was  sliding  along  the  floor. 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant,  and,  look- 
ing round,  my  glance  seemed  transfixed  by  a 
dark  old  portrait  that  hung  upon  the  wall. 
The  eyes  caught  my  glance,  and  held  it  with 
a  sort  of  leaden  steu:^. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  quickly  to  relieve  them 
from  the  painful  fascination.  When  I  looked 
up  again  the  effect  had  passed  or  ceased.  I 
mounted  on  a  chair,  and  examined  the 
offending  picture.  It  was  solidly  attached 
to  the  wall,  and  on  passing  my  hand  care- 
fully over  the  surface  of  the  canvas  neither 
hole  nor  flaw  could  be  discovered  that  altered 
the  smoothness  of  the  paint. 

I  made  a  most  minute  survey  of  the  room. 
Doors  and  windows  were  fast,  the  furniture 
contained  no  hiding-places,  nor  could  I  dis- 
cover any  cupboards  nor  concealed  doors. 

I  went  to  bed,  but  all  night  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  vivid  and  distressing  dreams. 
Several  times  I  started  up,  awakened  by  that 
undefinable  feeling  of  terror  that  comes  from 
a  consciousness  that  some  one  is  in  the  room, 
some  one  to  be  afraid  of,  and  those  eyes  of 
which  I  had  been  warned  seemed  glaring  at 
me  from  every  dusky  comer. 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  bright  morning 
sunshine  and  the  stir   in  the  street  below 


chased  away  these  unpleasant  visions,  and  I 
should  have  thought  no  more  about  these 
discomforts  of  a  disturbed  night  but  for  a 
most  remarkable  circumstance. 

In  Paris  I  had  also  bought  several  pocket- . 
books  for  containing  papers,  all  exactly  alike^ 
and  in  each  of  these  books  I  had  placed  a 
certain  number  of  papers  of  importance. 
Some  related  to  affairs  of  the  firm,  others 
were  connected  with  my  own  private  affairs. 
The  paper  I  concealed  about  my  person. 

I  had  carefully  rubbed  these  pocket-books 
with  soap,  folded  them  in  paper,  and  packed 
them   in   various  portions    of    my    modest- 
luggage. 

.  I  had  but  a  valise  and  a  bag,  that  could  be 
placed  under  the  seats  of  either  railway  or 
carriage,  and  that  were  also  so  light  that  I 
could  carry  them  myself. 

The  morning  after  my  troubled  night  I 
examined  these  pocket-books.  They  were  in 
precisely  the  same  positions  in  which  I  had 
placed  them.  The  papers  in  which  they  had 
been  wrapped  showed  no  trace  of  having 
been  unfolded,  yet  on  the  covers  of  three  of 
the  books  was  the  impression,  decidedly  the 
impression,  although  very  faint,  of  a  hand — 
of  a  man's  hand ;  the  soap  with  which  I  had 
rubbed  them,  though  scarcely  perceptible  to 
sight,  having  retained  the  marks  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken.  I  was  staggered.  Some 
one  had  touched  them,  but  how  and  when  I 

Again  and  again,  with' the  keenest  anxiety, 
I  examined  these  faint  traces — faint,  indeed, 
almost  shadowy — but  still  unmistakable  evi- 
dences that  my  footsteps  were  dogged,  that  a 
spy  was  tracking  me. 

From  every  point  of  view  I  looked  at  those 
marks.  Could  they  have  been  made  by  my 
own  hand  %  No,  the  impressions  left  on 
those  covers  had  been  made  by  a  different 
and  larger  hand  than  mine.  The  large  and 
powerful  fingers  had  been  those  of  a  man. 
To  convince  myself  of  this  fact  I  held  the 
fourth  book  in  the  same  position.  The  differ- 
ence was  unmistakable. 

It  was  puzzling,  but  I  would  not  now 
harass  my  mind  by  trying  to  solve  how  these 
books  had  been  got  at.  It  sufficed  to  have  ascer^ 
tained  the  fact  that  they  had  been  touched. 

No  doubt  could  remain  in  my  mind  that  I 
was  watched. 

To  seek  to  escape  from  such  surveillance 
would  be,  I  'was  convinced,  hopeless.  The 
greatest  safety  would  be  in  daring  the  danger. 
From  one  other  peril,  however,  that  I  foresaw 
I  would  be  guarded  against. 

Once  more,  therefore,  I  sought  an  interview 
with  the  powerful  official  who  had  already 
received  me. 
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"  Can  you  procure  for  me,"  I  said .  suc- 
cinctly, '*  powerful  antidotes  against  poisons, 
and  also  provide  me  with  safe  yet  speedy 
soporiHcs,  in  case  I  should  need  them  ? " 

"  I  understand,"  he  answered  with  equal 
brevity.  "  Be  so  kind  as  to  wait  or  to  return 
here  in  one  hour,  and  all  you  require  shall 
be  ready  for  you.  Excuse  my  troubling  you, 
but  into  no  hand  but  your  own  can  they  be 
intrusted." 

I  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour, 

and  found  with  the  official  Dr.  R ,  a  man 

whose  peculiar  talent  as  an  analytical  chemist 
is  of  world-wide  celebrity.  In  his  hand  was 
a  small  case  containing  various  packets  of 
powders  and  tiny  bottles  of  drugs. 

The  directions  he  gave  me  were  minute. 
I  listened  with  earnest  attention,  being  well 
aware  that  my  own  safety,  perhaps  also  the 
lives  of  others,  depended  upon  the  care  with 
which  I  obeyed  them. 

'VI  must  impress  upon  you,"  said  the 
famous  chemist  in  conclusion,  **  the  necessity 
of  extreme  caution.  There  is  nothing  abso- 
lutely inimical  to  life  in  the  drugs  with  which 
I  provide  you,  but  the  reckless  and  incautious 
use  of  them  would  be  attended  with  serious, 
even  dangerous  results.  So  powerful  indeed 
are  they  that  but  for  the  very  exceptional 
circumstances  with  which  my  friend  here  has 
made  me  acquainted,  would  I  havei  intrusted 
them  to  any  but  a  member  of  my  own 
profession." 

I  murmured  a  few  words  of  acknowledg- 
ment, took  the  precious  packet  and  withdrew. 

That  evening  I  left  Vienna.  The  beautiful 
city  was  glowing  in  the  crimson  and  gold 
rays  of  a  superb  sunset.  Sparks  as  of  fire 
were  reflected  from  the  many  windows  of 
the  lordly  mansions  that,  white  and  glisten- 
ing, and  embosomed  amidst  stately  trees, 
formed  a  garland  of  modem  and  luxurious 
beauty,  round  the  quaint  and  hoary  buildings 
of  the  old  town. 

The  river,  here  glittering  in  silver  lines, 
there  reflecting  the  pale,  tender  blue  of  the 
evening  sky,  and  then  again  at  moments 
becoming  burning  red,  as  it  threw  b&ck  the 
glories  of  the  sunset  upon  its  gently  moving 
waves,  ^nade  a  picture  of  rare  and  glorious 
beauty. 

Leaning  from  the  window  I  g^zed  in 
delighted  admiration,  alike  on. city  and  river, 
until  the  speed  of  the  train  and  the  gathering 
twilight  hid  the  lovely  vision  from  my  sight. 

After  settling  again  in  my  cprner  I  looked 
round  at  my  companions.  I  had  three,  a 
young  and  an  old  lady,  and  a  third,  the  maid, 
I  concludedj  of  the  other  ladies. 

In  contrast  with  the  bright  sunshine  at 


which  I  had  been  looking,  the  interior  of  the 
carriage  seemed  dark  and  gloomy.  It  was  a 
sudden  change  from  day  to  night.  The  one 
lamp  in  the  roof  burned  badly,  and  was  of 
little  use.  The  young  lady,  however,  had 
taken  a  book  from  her  travelling  bag,  and 
was  straining  her  eyes  by  attempting  to  read. 

I  lighted  my  own  little  lamp,,  and  arranged 
it  in  such  a  fashion  that  she  and  I  could 
profit  by  it  without  inconveniencing  the  other 
travellers,  who  wer<B  arranging  their  effects 
and  numerous  possessions  with  the  care  and 
attention  that  were  manifest  preparations 
for  a  comfortable  sleep. 

The  elder  lady  was,  I  supposed,  an  invalid. 
At  any  rate  she  had  all  the  querulousness 
and  fidgetiness  of  one.  Many  were  the 
changes  she  caused  to  be  made  in  the  position 
of  boxes,  bags,  shawls,  and  cushions ;  in  fact, 
everything  in  the  carriage  had  been  moved 
and  removed  before  she  could  be  settled  to 
her  mind. 

She  apologised  courteously  for  the  trouble 
she  caused,  and  especially  for  accepting  the 
place  I  felt  compelled  to  ofPer  her ;  but  I  was 
reaUy  thankful  when  the  tiresome  fuss  was 
over,  and  the  young  lady  and  I  could  open 
our  books  in  peace. 

After  a  time,  however,  either  the  pages 
were  uninteresting,  or  the  jolting  movement 
of  the  train  made  reading  fatiguing,  for  the 
books  were  laid  aside,  and  we  fell  into 
conversation. 

The  girl  was  quite  young,  probably  under 
twenty,  and  without  possessing  any  strict 
claims  to  beauty,  her  face  was  singularly 
attractive,  at  any  rate  it  was  so  to  me.  The 
expression  was  so  gentle  and  tender.  When 
speaking  the  sensitive  lips  parted  with  a 
sweet  and  half  melancholy  smile;  the  eyes 
also,  when  she  raised  them  hastily,  had  that 
mutely  appealing  look  that  may  often  be 
noticed  in  suffering  dumb  animals. 

But  if  her  face  had  no  actual  pretensions 
to  beauty,  her  little  childish  hands  were 
models  of  grace.  Never  have  I  seen  more 
artistic  perfection  of  form  and  colour,  and 
.when  speaking  eagerly  she  had  ^a  trick 
of  clasping  them  with  a  sort  of  earnest 
strength  that  was  both  peculiar  and  charming. 
I  know  not  whether  it  were  really  so  ;  I  can 
only  repeat  that  it  fascinated  me.  Above  all, 
she  possessed  that  indescribable  air  of  dis- 
.  tinction  that  comes  alone  from  good  manners 
and  good  education. 

At  first  she  was  shy  and  timid,  but  an 
accidental  remark  from  me  that  I  was  anxious 
about  a  dear  brother  who  was  ill  seemed  to 
thaw  all  her  reserve,  and  she  eagerly  asked  me 
a  few  questions  respecting  his  illness,  t&c.  &c. 
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At  last  she  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  But 
you  can  see  him  when  you  wihh.  I  suppose 
that  happiness  is  not  denied  you  9 " 

**  Certainly,"  I  replied ;  "  he  is  at  home. 
We  live  together  in  the  same  house.*' 

**  And  the  doctors  are  kind  to  him/'  she 
continued,  looking  into  my  face  with  a  curious 
anxious  gaze.  They — they  do  not  make  him 
suffer? " 

"  Make  him  suffer ! "  I  returned  in  sur- 
prise, "  no,  of  course,  not.  Our  doctor  is  our 
best  help  and  comfort,"  and  the  thought  of 
Dr.  Elliott's  kind  and  friendly  care  came 
back  to  me  in  a  flood  of  grateful  thought. 

"  Ah  ! "  she  murmured,  sinking  back  in 
her  seat,  with  a  sigh  that  seemed  wrung 
from  her  very  heaxt,  "you  are  a  happy 
people,  you  live  in  a  happy  land ;  you  need 
have  no  unnatural  fears  for  those  you  love, 
for  though  God  may  afflict  you  man  cannot 
torture  you." 

After  this  she  was  silent  for  a  time.  Some 
secret  trouble  was  evidently  heavy  on  her 
young  heart,  and  I  respected  her  silence, 
and  did  not  interrupt  it. 

Later  she  again  roused  herself ,  and  listened 
with  evident  interest  to  a  few  little  details  I 
gave  her  about  my  brother,  tears  coming  to 
her  eyes  when  I  expatiated  on  his  good- 
ness and  kindness  to  me,  our  affection  for 
each  other,  his  illness,  and  my  consequent 
anxiety. 

The  night  wore  on ;  however,  at  length, 
fatigue  overcame  her,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

I  altered  the  position  of  my  lamp,  so  that 
its  light  should  not  disturb  her  slumbers. 
For  myself,  I  had  resolved  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  I  sleep  in  a  train  or 
elsewhere,  when  I  had  companions.  I  had 
taken  some  "  keeping  awake  "  medicine,  and 
though  tired  was  by  no  means  drowsy. 

While  arranging  the  lamp,  I  had  I  suppose 
pushed  aside  my  bag  and  valise,  for  on  re- 
suming my  seat  I  found  they  had  slipped 
beneath  it. 

I  replaced  them  in  their  original  position 
and  read  continuously  for  some  time. 

The  train  still  speeded  on.  We  had  stopped 
occasionally  at  stations,  but  neither  my  com- 
panions nor  I  had  alighted. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  after  midnight 
that  I  became  conscious  of  a  curious  sensation 
close  to  my  feet,  as  if  there  were  something 
moving  under  the  seat.  I  fancied  indeed  that 
an  animal  had  touched  my  foot. 

Perhaps  a  small  dog  had  been  hidden  there 
in  a  basket,  and  had  escaped  from  its  con- 
linement. 

My  fellow  travellers  were  sleeping  soundly. 
I  did  not  like  to  disturb  them,  though  in 


truth  the  touch  had  been  peculiarly  disagree- 
able to  me. 

I  said  to  myself,  it  must  be  a  dog,  it 
decidedly  must  be  a  dog,  but  though  I  said 
this  to  myself  I  was  quite  aware  that  my 
first  distinct  impression  had  been  that  the 
touch  was  that  of  a  hand. 

I  stood  up.  I  slightly  shifted  the  bag  and 
valise  on  which  my  feet  rested.  I  stooped 
and  felt  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage.  There 
was  nothing,  not  even  a  basket,  that  might 
have  held  a  dog. 

My  three  companions  were  quite  motion- 
less. The  gentle  breathing,  the  closed  eye- 
lids of  the  girl  showed  how  quietly  she  was 
sleeping.  'From  her  slightly  parted  lips  came 
a  soft  murmur  as  I  turned .  my  lamp  cau- 
tiously towards  her.  The  elder  women  were 
closely  enveloped  in  cloaks  and  rugs,  and 
each  gave  a  sort  of  irritated  grunt  as  the 
light  for  an  instant  flashed  upon  them. 

It  was  nothing.  Clearly  fancy  on  my 
part,  and  I  resumed  my  book. 

Towards  morning,  at  that  coldest,  and 
dreariest  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  fatigue 
was  beginning  to  overpower  me. 

I  am  sure  I  was  not  really  asleep,  but  I 
was  drowsy,  not  quite  myself,  when  I  was 
again  roused  by  a  sensation  as  if  my  valise 
were  slipping  from  beneath  my  feet.  Even 
the  fancy  it  were  so,  if  fancy  it  were,  maile 
me  fully  awake  in  an  instant. 

No,  the  valise  was  as  I  had  placed  it,  but 
on  raising  my  head,  and  turning  somewhat 
quickly  towards  my  companions,  I  caught, 
or  again  fancied  I  caught,  the  glance  of  sin- 
gularly bright  eyes  gazing  fixedly  at  me  from 
amidst  the  bundle  of  wraps  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  carriage,  whether  the  place  of 
mistress  or  maid,  I  could  not  for  the  moment 
remember. 

I  hardly  saw  it,  however,  when  the  con- 
ductor appeared  at  the  door,  and  it  might 
have  been  the  gleam  of  his  approaching 
lantern,  reflected  from  the  looking  glass  in 
the  carriage  that  had  suggested  to  my  over- 
suspicious  mind  the  malevolent  eye  that  so 
unpleasantly  glared  at  me.  I  was  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  when  the  maid,  contained  in 
the  aforesaid  bundle,  aroused  by  the  con- 
ductor's advent  shook  herself  free  from  her 
many  wraps,  and  showed  in  the  full  light  of 
his  lantern,  her  fat,  good-natured  face,  of 
which  the  round  inexpressive  grey  eyes  werB 
evidently  incapable  of  any  such  glance  as  I 
had  supposed. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  station  where 
the  passengers  descended  to  breakfast,  and 
enjoy  the  very  limited  comfort  of  a  very 
limited  toilette. 
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The  haffet  was  well  supplied  with  steaming 
soup,  tea  and  coffee,  hot  bread,  dried  fish, 
caviar,  slices  of  ham,  tongue,  besides  many 
excellent  dishes  of  meat,  very  appetising 
preparations  for  hungry  travellers. 

Within  the  station  therefore  were  warmth, 
comfort,  and  many  modem  luxuries,  but 
beyond  its  threshold,  the  squalor,  misery, 
and  dirt  of  the  village  and  its  inhabitants 
were  indescribable  in  their  dismal  wretched* 
ness. 

It  seemed  almost  wicked  to  be  eating  and 
drinking  at  ease,  while  such  starved,  grovel- 
ling wretches  were  but  a  few  feet  apart, 
glaring  at  us  with  wolf-like,  hungry  eyes, 
and  cased  in  a  dirt  that  scarcely  an  animal 
would  endure  upon  its  person. 

Probably  many  of  these  wretched  creatures 
were  habitual  beggars,  who  clustered  near 
the  station  when  a  train  arrived  in  hopes  of 
occasional  windfalls. 

Many  of  the  travellers  I  observed,  were 
very  charitable,  especially  my  young  com- 
panion, who  not  only  gave  bread  and  meat, 
but  whispered  a  word  or  two  here  and 
there. 

Amongst  these  was  a  woman  near  the 
door,  thin  and  miserably  clad,  but  somewhat 
cleaner  than  the  rest.  She  held  a  sickly, 
half-starved  infant  in  her  arms,  and  looked 
at  me,  as  I  was  about  to  swallow  some 
smoking  soup,  with  such  hungry,  imploring 
eyes,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse,  so 
taking  a  plateful  of  meat  and  bread  from 
the  table  I  carried  it  to  her,  and  also  placed 
a  piece  of  money  in  her  hand.  "  For  your 
sick  child,"  I  said. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  intense  gratitude 
of  the  look  she  gave  me.  In  a  broken  voice 
she  murmured  blessings  on  my  head,  then 
as  I  turned  away,  she  seemed  to  sunmion 
courage,  looked  nervously  around,  and  in 
the  same  low  voice,  so  faint  indeed  that  I 
scarce  caught  the  whispered  words,  muttered, 
"  Beware  the  soup." 

fbrewamed,  forearmed  as  I  had  been,  it 
was  impossible  to  restrain  a  little  start  at 
these  ominous  words.  I  had  not  expected 
the  threatened  danger  to  have  been  so  near, 
to  ha^e  come  so  soon. 

I  asked  no  questions,  such  a  warning  was 
enough.  The  soup,  a  moment  before  so  hot 
and  tempting  was  no  longer  so  to  me.  I  left 
it  on  the  table,  and  going  to  the  buffet  got 
some  coffee  and  a  roll.     Coming  direct  from 


the  great  urn,  and  poured  into  a  cup  I  held 
myself,  it  could  not  be  tampered  with. 

No  one  appeared  to  take  any  especial 
notice  of  my  proceedings.  My  travelling 
companions  were  seated  at  a  table  at  some 
distance  from  mine,  and  when  I  looked  again 
at  the  gentle  sweetness  of  the  girl's  face, 
noticed  the  perfect  calm  of  the  mother,  and 
the  good-tempered,  indeed  stupid  simplicity 
so  evident  in  the  countenance  of  the  maid,  it 
was  impossible  to  associate  any  of  them, 
either  with  the  fancied  touches  during  the 
night,  or  with  the  present  attempt  upon  my 
soup. 

When  we  resumed  our  places  in  the  train, 
the  maid  again  went  to  sleep ;  but  the  ladies 
began  to  talk,  and  with  the  courteous  ease 
of  foreigners,  at  once  included  me  in  the 
conversation. 

The  elder  lady  also  offered  me  fruit  and 
cakes,  but  true  to  my  purpose  of  declining 
all  food,  save  that  which  I  had  myseU 
provided,  and  remembering  also  the  warning 
I  had  had,  I  declined  her  courteous  pressing. 
I  remarked  also  with  some  little  surprise 
that  the  younger  lady  offered  me  nothing, 
and  indeed  seemed  pleased  at  my  refusals. 

On,  on  we  went,  ever  over  the  same  dull, 
dreary  plains.  No  change  in  the  vast  grey- 
green  landscape,  no  change  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  grey-blue  sky,  save  where  the 
clouds,  heavy  with  their  weight  of  rain,  rise 
slowly  and  darkly  on  the  distant  horizon. 

No  sound  breaks  the  weary  quiet  save  the 
heavy  thud  of  the  engine,  and  the .  moaning 
of  the  wind  as  it  sighs  its  way  across  the 
long  rough  grasses  and  weeds  with  which  the 
marsh-like  land  is  covered. 

The  strange,  long-continued,  unvarying 
sameness,  the  strange,  sorrowful  blankness 
resulting  from  the  utter  absence  of  human 
and  almost  animal  life,  produce  at  last  a 
singular  and  painful  depression. 

This  immense  solitude  first  destroys  plea- 
sure, then  it  destroys  even  hope. 

Ever,  ever  the  same  hour  after  hour. 
Evening,  however,  brought  relief.  We 
arrived  at  the  town  of  B my  halting- 
place  for  some  hours,  perhaps  for  the  night. 

I  should  rejoice  to  remain  the  night  if 
possible,  for  the  hotel  is  said  to  be  fairly  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  I  am  somewhat  in  need 
of  rest.  Descending  at  the  station  I  bid  the 
ladies  farewell  and  leave  them  to  depart  for 
the  country-house  to  which  they  are  bound. 


(To  be  contini.ed,) 
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A  FAMILY  AFFAIR. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

L   WOHAN   WITH   A  MISSIOH. 

INSPIRATION,  as  a  rule, 
soars  above  the  pettiueas  of 
detail,  and  of  all  inspiration 
that  one  whose  wings  are 
worked  hj  religion  flies  the 
highest  and  freest  from 
trammels  of  custom  and 
caution.  A  maa  or  a  woman 
inspired  with  an  ethical 
missioQ  to  humanity  feels 
fully  convinced  that,  pro- 
vided the  eyes  are  kept 
steadfastly  on  the  glorious  result,  the  bram- 
bles which  have  for  ages  choked  the  path 
leading  to  the  great  gmil  will  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  get  cleared  out  of  the  way  ; 
without  faith  of  this  kind  inapiration  sinks 
to  the  dull  level  of  wisdom. 

Sarah  Miller  was  a  woman  with  a  mission  ; 
a  mission,  however,  of  a  personal  not  of  a 
general  nature.  Her  mission  as  she  .read  it 
was  to  insure  the  worldly  happiness  of  her 
beloved  mistress,  and  her  faith  in  the  in< 
flpiration  which  prompted  the  task  was 
such  as  to  make  her  believe  that  she  would 


Everything  in  this  woman's  life  turned  on 
her  devotion  to  Beatrice.  Her  mind  was 
like  a  dark,  sunless  ruin,  in  the  centre  of 
w"hich  springs  one  pure  white  marble  column, 
and  that  column  her  love  for  her  mistresii.  The 
wild  words  she  once  used  when  telling  Frank 
Carruthers  what  she  could  do  for  Beatrice's 
sake,  if  anything,  fell  short  of  the  truth. 


It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  ua 
is  entitled  to  such  adoration  from  a  fellow 
creature.  Very  probably  David  himself  did 
not  deserve  Jonathan's  unparalleled  devotion 
any  more  than  Beatrice  deserved  that  of 
Mrs.  Miller.  Neveriiheless,  if  human  affec- 
tion were  doled  out  into  the  scale  against 
personal  merit  most  of  us  would  fare  ex- 
tremely Ul  in  this  world.  Simple  justice,  like 
pure  republicanism,  and  many  other  indis- 
putably correct  things,  works  better  in  theory 
than  in  practice.  Mrs.  Miller's  strange  wor- 
ship of  Beatrice  must  be  sought  for  in  causes 
other  than  the  girl's  merits  or  even  her 
servant's  gratitude. 

It  was  the  outpour  of  an  impetuous,  pas- 
sionate nature,  dammed  and  diverted  from  itA 
proper  course  by  the  stony  barrier  raised 
by  the  creed  of  predestination.  It  was  sMne- 
thing  which,  if  dreary  Calvinism  had  not 
beaten  it  back  to  earth,  would  have  soared 
heavenwards,  and  have  there  found  a  legiti' 
mate  field  for  expansion  and  exercise.  Had 
Sarah  Miller's  religions  education,  or  the 
bent  of  her  peculiarly  constructed  inind  been 
such  as  to  lead  her  to  follow  a  more  cheerful 
profession  of  faith,  she  would  have  been  an 
ardent  and,  perhaps,  happy  Christian  devotee, 
walking  this  earth  with  her  eyes  turned 
heavenwards,  as  do  those  who  look  upon  this 
life  as  nothing  more  than  a  comma  in  the 
endless  volume  of  eternity.  Alas  I  such  a 
beatific  state  was  far  beyond  her  reach. 

The  belief  that  ages  and  ages  before  she 
was  bom,  her  place,  not  imly  in  this  world, 
but  also  in  the  next,  had  been  irrevocably 
bxed,  the  terrible  conviction  that  she  wba 
one  of  the  many  doomed  by  Ood's  will  to 
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eternal  torture,  a  fate  which  not  the  prayers 
of  a  lifetime^  or  the  conduct  of  a  saint,  could 
avert  or  in  the  slightest  degree  mitigate ;  this 
fearful  belief  closed  round  her  like  the  walls 
of  a  prison  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
from  which  death  itself  is  no  release.  How 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  could  she  turn  with 
feelings  of  love  and  adoration  to  the  Supreme 
Being  Who  had  doomed  her  to  such  unutter- 
able woe  ?  No,  she  could  fear  Him,  tremble 
before  Him,  abase  herself  at  His  feet,  pray 
her  wild  hopeless  prayers,  but  such  love  as 
she  had  to  give  was  fain  to  bestow  itself 
upon  an  earthly  object,  and  for  want  of  a 
better  that  object  was  Beatrice. 

With  such  a  doctrine,  doubly  dreadful 
when  joined  to  the  assurance  of  its  personal 
application  it  is  no  wonder  that  Sarah  Miller's 
mind  was  not  quite  so  well  balanced  as  that 
of  an  ordinary  happy-go-lucky  believer  in 
the  efficacy  of  a  simple  death-bed  I'epentance. 
The  wonder  is  that  there  should  be  men  and 
women  in  this  world  who  hold  views  all  but 
identical  with  Mrs«  Miller's  and  still  remain 
sane.  But  the  more  one  studies  the  re- 
ligious side  of  mankind  the  more  mystified 
one  gets. 

This  then  was  the  emissary  who  went 
forth  on  behalf  of  Beatrice,  this,  the  bearer 
of  the  flag  of  truce  between  her  and  Maurice 
Hervey.  A  strange  intermediary  yet  pos- 
sessing some  valuable  qualifications  for  the 
office,  insomuch  as  she  was  devoted  to  her 
own  side,  hated  the  foe,  and,  above  all,  was  full 
of  the  belief  that  in  some  unknown  way  she 
would  be  guided  so  as  to  enable  her  to  bring 
the  negotiation  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 

She  listened  with  apparent  attention  to 
Beatrice's  many  and  clear  instructions ;  but 
her  thoughts  were  in  reality  far  away.  In 
this  matter  she  believed  she  was  called  upon 
to  act  more  the  pai*t  of  a  principal  than  that 
of  an  agent.  Beatrice,  who  was  anxious  to 
know  how  Hervey  was  to  be  found,  had  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  Mrs. 
Miller  would  experience  no  difficulty  in  trac^ 
ing  him.  Provided  that  Hervey  was  still  in 
London  her  assurance  was  justified,  for  as 
his  time  on  ticket*of-leave  had  not  yet 
expired,  his  address  could  no  doubt  be 
obtained  upon  application  in  the  proper 
quarter. 

This  was  about  the  only  detail  Sarah  had 
as  yet  stooped  to  consider.  She  had  not  yet 
thought  how  her  end  was  to  be  gained, 
whether  by  threats  or  by  intreaties.  She 
felt  that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  meet  the 
man  face  to  face,  and  then  she  would  find 
herself  guided  to  act  for  the  best. 

Beatrice,  who  had  some  misgivings  on  the 


score  of  allowing  her  faithful  servant  to  make 
so  long  a  journey  unprotected,  had  carefully 
looked  up  routes  and  trains.  She  fancied 
that  Sarah  would  travel  in  greater  ease  and 
safety  if  she  went  to  England  vid  Paris,  by 
the  great  through  express  train  which  runs 
across  Europe  from  Constantinople  to  Paris, 
stopping  only  two  or  three  times  in  each 
country  which  it  traverses.  So  Mrs.  Miller 
travelled  in  such  luxury  as  a  railway  train 
can  offer. 

She  reached  London  without  any  mishap. 
Here  she  went  to  a  friend's,  the  one  to  whose 
care  Beatrice's  correspondence  had  been 
intrusted.  After  a  night's  rest  had  dispelled 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  she  began  the 
first  part  of  her  mission — that  of  finding 
Maurice  Hervey. 

The  task  was  a  simple  one.  She  inquired 
until  she  ascertained  where  the  register  of 
ticket-of-leave  men  resident  in  London  was 
kept;  then,  upon  applying  at  the  proper 
office  and  satisfying  the  authorities  that  she 
sought  the  man  for  no  evil  purpose,  the 
address  was  given  her.  She  took  a  cab  and 
drove  straight  to  it. 

Hervey,  who  had  by  effluxion  of  means 
been  thrown  from  the  lap  of  luxury  on  to 
the  hard  floor  of  bare  existence  was  housed 
in  what  was  little  more  than  a  garret. 
Indeed  the  money  which  Mr.  Field  paid  him 
on  behalf  of  Frank  Carruthers  was  the  one 
plank  between  him  and  starvation.  He  had 
parted  with  his  rings  and  other  valuables. 
All  that  he  could  call  his  own  was  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes.  This  he  had  clung  to 
tenaciously,  knowing  that  if  it  comes  to 
begging,  a  fairlynlressed  man  has  a  better 
chance  of  awakening  sympathy  than  one  who 
is  in  rags  and  tatters.  The  contrast  between 
decent  broadcloth  and  empty  pockets  is  so 
painful  that  when  asked,  one  feels  compelled 
to  do  something  to  tone  it  down. 

He  was  sitting  in  his'  cheerless,  sordid 
room,  smoking  his  short  pipe  and  working 
out  schemes  of  vengeance  and  plunder  much 
as  he  had  worked  them  out  in  his  secluded 
state  in  Portland  Prison.  He  was  cursing  his 
own  clumsiness  and  want  of  foresight,  as 
indeed  he  cursed  them  at  least  a  hundred 
times  a  day.  He  was  unwashed  and  unshorn, 
and  his  right  arm,  although  nearly  mended, 
was  still  in  one  of  those  shiny  black  slinga 
Altogether  the  man  was  in  a  condition  of 
body  and  mind  far  from  enviable* 

For  hours  he  had  been  sitting  and  think- 
ing of  the  glorious  life  he  would  l^ui  as  soon 
as  he  could  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  his 
wife.  Then  he  would  be  able  to  soar  out  of 
this  slough  of  poverty,  and  eat,  drink,  and 
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be  merry.  No  wonder  then  when  after  the 
ceremony  of  a  slight  knock,  Sarah  Miller 
opened  the  door  and  stood  before  him,  a  cry 
of  absolute  joy  sprang  from  his  lips.  Next 
to  Beatrice  she  was  the  one  he  most  wished 
to  see.  Now  that  she  was  here,  Beatrice 
must  also  be  accessible.  His  cheek  flushed, 
his  eyes  brightened.  If  the  privations  which 
he  had  been  enduring  had  at  any  time  urged 
him  to  promise  to  himself  that  if  good 
fortune  brought  him  again  in  communication 
with  his  wife  his  hand  should  rest  lighter 
upon  her,  the  thought  vanished  as  his  visitor 
crossed  the  threshold.  His  time  of  triumph 
was  at  hand,  and  his  one  idea  was  to  wring 
all  that  could  be  wrung  from  her  whose 
youthful  folly  had  linked  her  life  to  his. 
He  felt  contempt  for  her  weakness  in  having 
given  him,  by  sending  her  servant  to  seek 
him,  the  chance  he  so  sorely  needed. 

Sarah,  with  her  white,  thin  face,  as  usual 
throMm  into  strong  relief  by  her  sombre 
garb,  stepped  towards  Hervey  and  stood 
looking  at  him  with  that  peculiar  rapt 
expression  which  at  times  came  over  her 
featureiS.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from 
his  surprise  at  this  unhoped-for  visit,  Hervey 
eyed  the  woman  curiously,  but  for  a  while 
there  was  silence  between  them.  Still  she 
continued  to  gaze  and  gaze  at  the  man,  not 
in  anger,  not  in  fear,  but  as  one  actuated  by 
motives  of  curiosity.  It  was  a  kind  of  g9,ze 
which  no  one  could  be  expected  to  endure 
for  long  without  showing  symptoms  of 
impatience. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  looking  at  me 
like  that  fori"  asked  Hervey.  His  rough 
voice  brought  Sarah  back  to  herself.  She 
drew  her  hand  across  her  brow. 

"It  is  there,  it  is  written  there,"  she 
muttered. 

"What  is  written  there,  you  old  fool?" 
asked  Hervey. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  her  thin  lips  moved, 
and  again  her  eyes  glanced  at  him  with  a 
strange,  wild  look. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Hervey  sharply;  "and 
try  and  talk  like  a  sensible  woman,  and  keep 
your  wits  from  wandering." 

He  pushed  a  chair  towards  her.  She  sat 
down  and  seemed  waiting  for  him  to  speak 
again. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  she  sent  you  V* 

"  Yes,  my  mistress  sent  me." 

"  What  for  ]  Has  she  sent  me  any  money, 
or  is  she  trying  to  starve  me  1  Let  her  take 
care.     I  shall  find  her  again  some  day." 

"Yes,"  said  Sarah  in  curious  mechanical 
accents.     "  Yes,  she  has  sent  you  money." 


"  How  much  is  it  f    Hand  it  over." 

She  drew  a  small  bag  from  her  pocket. 
Hervey  clutched  it  eagerly.  "  There  is  fifty 
pounds,"  she  said  in  the  same  mechanical 
way  as  before. 

"  Fifty  pounds  I "  exclaimed  the  man 
fiercely.  "  What  does  she  mean  by  sending 
me  a  paltry  sum  like  thati  Fifty  pounds 
whilst  my  wife  has  thousands  a  year  ! " 

"  Take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you  choose,"  said 
Sarah. 

"Til  take  it,  never  fear.  Oh,  yes,  I'll 
take  it.  Perhaps  it's  meant  as  a  peace- 
o&ring.  Now  let  me  hear  what  else  you 
have  to  say.  You  didn't  come  here  just  to 
give  me  this  wretched  sum." 

Mrs.  Miller  rose  from  her  seat  and  looked 
down  into  the  man's  upturned  face.  Her 
voice  when  she  spoke  underwent  a  marvellous 
change.     It  absolutely  rang  with  passion. 

**  No,  Maurice  Hervey,"  she  cried.  "  I 
come  to  offer  you  the  one  chance,  to  show 
you  the  one  way  which  is  still  open.  It  niay 
be  too  late  to  tread  it,  but  I  say  to  you,  show' 
mercy  and  perhaps  mercy  may  be  shown  to 
you.  Be  warned,  I  say,  and  leave  that  poor 
girl  in  peace.  Live  your  life  and  let  her  live 
hers.  She  is  one  of  God's  chosen,  Maurice' 
Hervey.  Beware  how  you  war  against  Him. 
His  anger  is  like  a  two-edged  sword " 

"Keep  your  flights  to  yotirself,  and  tell 
me  in  plain  English  what  you  mean." 

"  Take  the  money  she  offers  you.  Go  and 
trouble  her  no  more." 

Hervey  laughed  his  mocking  laugh.  "  My 
dear  Sarah,"  he  said,  "  your  zeal  makes  you 
anticipate  matters.  I  must  remind  you  that 
as  yet,  I  have  been  offered  no  money." 

"  But  Miss  Beatrice  will  pay  you  money," 
said  the  woman,  eagerly.  "  Oh,  take  it,  take 
it !     Go  away  and  never  seek  her  again." 

"  Ah  1  now  you're  coming  to  business. 
What  money  will  she  pay  1 " 

"  She  will  give  you  five  hundred  a  year." 

A  scowl  passed  over  Hervey's  face,  but 
he  restrained  the  oath  which  rose  to  his 
lips.  "You  are  sure  that's  the  best  offer, 
Sarah?" 

"  She  will  give  no  more." 

"  And  if  I  refuse  it,  what  then? " 

Sarah  cast  a  quick  glance  around,  and 
showed  that  she  fully  comprehended  the 
squalor  of  Hervey's  present  abode.  "  If  you 
refuse  it,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  go  back  to  her 
and  tell  her  you  cannot  be  found.  Then  you 
will  be  left  to  starve.  Starvation  is  hard 
work,  Maurice  Hervey." 

"  You  hag,"  cried  Hervey ;  "  you  woiild 
lie  to  her." 

"  I  would  do  more  than  lie  for  her  sake," 
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said    Mrs.    Miller.      "Will    you    take    the 
money  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  **  Needs  must 
when  the  devil  drives,"  he  said  airily.  **  Yes, 
Sarah,  I  can't  help  myself,  I  must  close  with 
the  generous  offer.  Now  tell  me  where  to 
find  my  devoted  wife,  so  that  I  may  convey 
the  news  of  my  suhmission.'' 

"You  will  take  itl"  said  Sarah  breath- 
lessly. 

**  Have  I  not  said  I  must  ? " 

"  Thank  God  ! "  As  she  spoke  she  clasped 
her  hands  and  miu:mured  words  of  thanks. 
Hervey  watched  her  with  a  cuiious  look  on 
his  face.  She  saw  it  and  it  startled  her. 
"  You  will  sign  papers  ? "  she  said. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I'll  sign  anything.  Now  tell 
me  where  to  find  her." 

"  No,  no.  You  cannot  see  her.  She  will 
get  everything  done.  The  lawyer  will  get 
the  papers  ready,  and  when  you  have  signed 
them  the  money  will  be  paid," 

"  Very  well,"  said  Hervey  carelessly. 
'*  There's  nothing  more  to  Bay  then." 

The  readiness  with  which  he  acceded  to  her 
stipulations  roused  Mrs.  Miller's  distiTist. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  play  me  false  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Will  you  swear  on  the  Bible  to  keep  your 
promise  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  will,  but  I  am  afraid  there's 
no  Bible  in  this  house  to  swear  on.  A 'sad 
state  of  things  which  shall  be  rectified  before 
you  come  again." 

Mrs.  Miller  made  no  reply  to  his  jeering 
words.  She  opened  a  small  bag  which  she 
carried  and  drew  out  a  well-thumbed,  worn 
Bible.     Hervey  smiled  his  contempt. 

"  Place  your  finger  between  the  leaves," 
she  said  solemnly,  "then  kiss  the  sacred 
book  and  swear,  so  help  you  God,  you  will 
keep  your  promise." 

"  It  must  be  a  left-handed  oath,"  he  said 
as  he  obeyed  her.  She  clasped  her  hand  over 
his,  and  when  with  a  sneer  on  his  lips  he  had 
taken  the  prescribed  oath,  she  opened  the 
book  and  marked  the  verse  on  which  his 
finger  had  at  random  been  placed.  "  Read," 
she  said,  "  and  be  warned."     Hervey  read — 

"  God  shall  likewise  destroy  thee  for  ever." 

Without  another  word  she  closed  the  book 
and  left  the  room.  As  the  door  closed 
Hervey  laughed  a  scornful  laugh.  He  waited 
until  she  must  have  reached  the  street,  then 
ran  swiftly  down  the  stairs.  The  lower  part 
of  the  house  was  used  as  a  kind  of  marine- 
store,  and  in  the  shop  were  two  lads  of  about 
seventeen.     He  called  one  of  them. 

"  A  lady  dressed  in  black  just  went  out. 
Follow  her  and  find  out  where  she  goes  and 
I'll  give  you  a  sovereign." 


The  boy,  who  knew  something  about  the 
state  of  the  lodger's  finances,  looked  amused, 
but  did  not  budge.  "  Make  haste,  you  fool," 
cried  Hervey.  "  Here's  the  money  waiting 
—see  it ! " 

The  sight  of  a  real  tangible  sovereign  sent 
the  lad  off  in  double  quick  time,  and  utterly 
unsuspecting  evil  Beatrice's  ambassador  was 
cleverly  tracked  to  her  temporary  abode. 

Meanwhile  Hervey  returned  to  his  garret 
in  a  joyful  frame  of  mind.  However  matters 
might  turn  out,  a  comfortable  change  in  his 
circumstances  had  taken  place.  The  worst 
that  could  happen  would  insure  him  a  com- 
fortable income,  but,  so  far  as  he  could 
arrange  it,  he  meant  to  avoid  the  worst.  He 
meant  to  find  Beatrice,  and  by  the  power  he 
held  over  her,  force  her  to  surrender  to  him 
all  save  a  bare  pittance.  Let  her  only  be 
once  more  within  his  grasp  and  he  would 
take  care  that  she  escaped  no  more.  He 
ground  his  teeth  as  he  thought  what  he  had 
already  paid  for  an  act  of  carelessness.  The 
chance  of  repairing  it  was  at  last  within 
reach.  He  positively  gloated  as  he  pictured 
the  horror  with  which  his  wife  would  greet 
him  when  he  again  invaded  her  retreat.  He 
laughed  in  glee  at  the  paternal  right  which 
furnished  a  weapon  so  sharp  to  smite,  so 
irresistible,  to  compel  her  to  yield  to  his 
demands.  Yes,  money  and  revenge  were 
once  more  within  his  reach. 

His  spy  returned  in  due  course.  He  had 
earned  his  sovereign,  for  he  was  able  to  give 
Hervey  the  name  of  the  street  and  the 
number  of  the  house  to  which  Sarah  Miller 
had  gone.  Hervey  laughed  again.  He 
dressed  himself,  visited  the  barber's,  and 
then  went  to  keep  watch  on  Sarah's  abode. 

He  watched  until  nightfall.  Early  dawn 
found  him  once  more  at  his  post.  Noon  and 
evening  he  was  still  there,  and  evening 
brought  him  the  reward  of  his  patience.  A 
cab  drove  up  to  the  door,  a  box  was  placed 
upon  it,  and  a  dark-robed  figure  entered 
it.  The  door  was  shut  and  away  rolled  the 
cab. 

It  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  Hervey 
rang  the  bell  of  the  house  and  asked  if  Mrs. 
Miller  was  in.  No,  she  had  just  left.  Ah, 
that  was  unlucky ;  he  wanted  to  see  her  on 
important  business.  Where  could  he  find 
herl 

"  You'll  have  a  long  way  to  go  unless  you 
can  overtake  her,"  said  the  woman  of  the 
house,  laughing.  "  She's  just  off  to  foreign 
parts." 

"  Going  abroad !     Where  is  she  going  t " 

"All  the  way  to  Mimich,  wherever  that 
may  be." 
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His  heart  leapt.  At  any  rate  now  he 
knew  where  to  find  his  quarry.  "  Munich  ! " 
he  exclaimed.  ''I  must  try  and  overtake 
her  before  she  goes.     What  station  is  it  ?  " 

"  Charing  Cross.  I  heard  her  tell  the 
man." 

He  bid  his  informant  adieu  with  scant 
ceremony.  He  hailed  the  first  cab  he  saw, 
and  was  soon  rattling  in  pursuit  of  Sarah. 
Although  he  did  not  know  at  what  time  the 
train  started,  he  was  quite  at  ease  as  to 
catching  it.  He  knew  the  grace  which  a 
woman  always  allows  herself  in  the  matter 
of  trains.  He  had  judged  rightly,  for  the 
first  thing  he  saw  upon  entering  the  station 
was  Mrs.  Miller  at  the  office  engaged  in 
registering  her  box.  He  ventured  to  creep 
close  to  her,  and  heard  her  with  the  incre- 
dulity which  a  woman  invariably  displays 
when  she  sxirrenders  personal  custody  of  her 
luggage,  twice  inform  the  clerk  that  she  was 
going  to  Munich  by  way  of  Paris.  After 
hearing  this  Hervey  slipped  away,  took  his 
ticket,  and  having  watched  Sarah  enter  the 
train  took  his  seat  in  another  compartment. 
So  that  Beatrice's  emissaiy  as  she  started  on 
her  return  journey,  joyful  at  the  apparent 
success  of  her  mission,  little  thought  that 
she  was  in  something  of  the  same  position 
as  the  man  who,  according  to  the  old  German 
legend,  carried  unwittingly  the  demon  of 
plague  into  the  village  which  held  all  who 
were  dear  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


PURSUED. 


For  hours  and  hours  Mrs.  Miller  remained 
blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  whpels 
which  were  bearing  her  to  her  destination 
bore  also  sorrow  and  ruin  in  the  person  of 
Maurice  Hervey.  The  fellow-travellers  did 
not  confront  each  other  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  when  the  through  train  was  well  out 
of  Paris.  Sarah,  indeed,  had  been  all  but 
invisible  since  she  boarded  the  Dover  and 
Calais  boat.  The  crossing  had  been  a  rough 
one,  and  sea-sickness  claims  precedence  with 
the  mind  the  most  preoccupied.  Sarah  had 
suffered  much,  and  as  soon  as  she  found 
herself  in  the  smooth-going  train  had  sought 
f orgetf ulness  of  her  woes  in  sleep.  Hervey, 
who  had  no  wish  to  precipitate  matters  by 
an  untimely  revelation  of  his  presence,  had 
also  effaced  himself  from  general  observation. 


But  some  time  after  the  train  had  left  the 
Paris  and  Lyons  station  Sarah  opened  the 
door  of  her  comfortable  compartment  and  in 
the  narrow  gangway  of  the  train  came  full 
upon  Maurice  Hervey.  He  was  smoking 
and  watching  the  flying  landscape  through 
the  glass  windows  at  the  side  of  the  narrow 
passage.  He  turned,  looked  at  Sarah,  and 
laughed  in  cruel  merriment  as  he  saw  her 
gaze  of  horrified  surprise. 

"  You  ! "  she  gasped.  "  You  have  followed 
me. 

"Every  step  since  you  left  my  humble 
abode,  my  dear  Sarah.'' 

She  turned  away  and  re-entered  the  com- 
partment she  had  left.  Hervey  followed  her, 
and  with  a  laugh  threw  himself  down  on  the 
seat  nearest  to  the  door.  The  train  was  not 
full,  and  the  compartments  were  small  ones,  so 
it  happened  that  the  two  people  were  alone. 

It  was  typical  of  the  man's  cruel  nature 
that  he  looked  forward  with  feelings  of  keen 
enjoyment  to  the  torture  which  he  meant  to 
inflict  upon  the  woman  during  those  hours  of 
travel,  by  forcing  upon  her  the  presence 
which  he  knew  so  unwelcome. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Sarah,"  he  said  jeeringly  ;  "  I 
followed  you,  and  I  shall  never  leave  your 
side  until  you  lead  me  to  my  beloved  wife. 
It's  no  good  thinking  you  can  give  iue  the 
slip.  To  save  trouble  I  may  tell  you  I  know 
you  are  going  to  Munich.  What  a  clever 
woman  you  are,  Sarah.  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you." 

She  wrung  her  hands  convulsively,  then 
covered  her  face  and  moaned.  She  had  acted, 
as  she  thought,  for  the  best,  but  this  man's 
craft  had  overcome  her.  Her  mistress  was 
to  be  made  to  suffer,  and  through  her. 
Through  the  one  who  would  willingly  sacrifice 
body  and  soul  to  save  her  from  pain  ! 

"  Don't  be  sulky,  Sarah,"  said  Hervey. 
"  The  game's  up  now,  you  may  as  well  give 
in.  Here,  make  yourself  useful  and  fill  my 
pipe.  I  can't  use  this  confounded  right  arm 
of  mine." 

She  took  no  notice  of  his  request,  but 
presently  she  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  him. 

"  Be  warned,"  she  said  in  low  tones. 
"  Once  more,  I  say,  be  warned  in  time.  Leave 
this  ti*ain  at  the  next  station.  Fly  while 
you  can." 

He  laughed  scornfully.  "  Now,  is  it 
Ukelyl"  he  said. 

She  made  no  further  appeal.  She  sank 
back  into  stony  silence,  and  from  that  time 
no  remark,  no  question,  no  taunt  of  the 
man's  could  draw  a  word  from  her  thin  lips. 
Hour  after  hour  went  by  and  Sarah  Miller 
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sat  in  her  corner  motionless  and  silent  as 
a  statue. 

But  her  thoughts !  Her  thoughts  were 
busy  enough.  They  thronged  and  invaded 
her  brain.  They  changed  and  shifted  from 
incoherence  to  systematic  arrangement  and 
back  again  to  incoherence.  Through  all  the 
jumble  the  one  fearful  truth  shone  out 
distinctly.  She  was  taking  this  man  to  her 
mistress. 

No  food  had  passed  her  lips  since  she  left 
London.  All  desire  to  eat  had  left  her  when 
she  first  caught  sight  of  Hervey's  hateful 
form.  Her  hands  were  hot ;  her  veins  seemed 
full  of  fever,  and  now  and  again  a  mist 
seemed  to  close  round  her,  from  w^hich  she 
emerged  only  to  see  once  more  the  cruel  face 
of  her  tormentor.     So  the  hours  went  by. 

Hervey  had  food  sent  into  the  carriage. 
He  also  consoled  himself  at  short  intervals 
with  brandy  and  water.  He  bought  cigars, 
smoked  them,  and  grumbled  at  their  badness. 
Sometimes  he  rose,  walked  out  into  the 
gangway  and  stretched  his  legs,  but  he  kept 
a  keen  watch  on  the  woman.  Not  a  second 
time  would  he  fail  from  lack  of  vigilance. 
For  amusement  he  now  and  again  taunted 
his  companion,  and  his  jeers  apparently 
unnoticed  drove  her  to  the  verge  of  desper- 
ation. Her  hands  grew  hotter,  her  pulses 
beat  with  fiercer  rapidity. 

The  sun  sank ;  the  twilight  died  away ; 
the  lamps  were  lit.  Every  hour,  every 
moment  brought  grief  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Beatrice.  Long  before  another  sun  rose  the 
train  would  be  at  Munich.  The  thought 
maddened  the  white-faced  woman. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Stuttgart  the  steward 
looked  in  and  in  broken  English  suggested 
that  the  beds  should  be  prepared.  Mrs. 
Miller  shook  her  head,  and  signified  that  she 
had  no  wish  to  retire  to  rest.  Hervey 
ordered  more  brandy  and  also  declined  the 
proffered  couch.  The  steward  wished  that 
he  could  have  the  refusal  of  one  of  those 
unmade  couches  and  the  time  to  occupy  it, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  withdrew.  The 
travellers  were  once  more  alone.  In  less 
than  five  hours  the  journey  would  be  at 
an  end. 

Suddenly  a  wave  of  inspiration  flooded  the 
poor  woman's  harassed  brain.  An  inspir- 
ation which  made  all  things  clear  as  day.  A 
strange  brilliancy  shone  in  her  eyes.  In  a 
flash  she  saw,  or  believed  she  saw,  to  what 
end  these  things  were  leading.  God's  hand 
was  at  work. 

Had  she  not  dreamed  a  dream  in  which 
Maurice  Hervey  figured  1  Had  she  not  per- 
suaded herself  when  she  first  saw  him  that 


she  had  seen  written  in  his  face  that  his  days 
were  numbered  1  Was  she  not  sure — sure  as 
she  was  of  her  own  eternal  condemnation— 
that  God  meant  Beatrice  to  taste  happiness  as 
well  in  this  world  as  in  the  next  1  The  hour 
of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  The  inspiration 
which  had  told  her  that  her  errand  would  be 
crowned  with  success  was  not  that  of  a 
lying  spirit.  God  was  at  work.  Hervey 
had  been  led  to  take  this  journey ;  to  break 
the  promise  he  had  made  ;  and  thereby  accept 
the  fate  foreshadowed  by  the  fearful  words 
to  which  his  finger  had  fortuitously  pointed. 
This  journey,  begun  in  craft  and  in  defiance 
of  God's  warning  conveyed  through  herself, 
would  never  be  ended.  She,  by  the  light  of 
her  wild  faith,  read  the  Divine  purpose 
plainly  as  if  it  was  written  in  letters  of 
fire. 

If  the  line  of  demarcation  between  fan- 
aticism and  madness  in  the  poor  woman's 
brain  was  not  by  now  entirely  obliterated,  it 
had  grown  faint,  blurred,  and  indistinct. 
She  was  hovering  on  the  verge  of  insanity, 
and  the  method  which  sometimes  lies  in 
madness  was  at  work  and  supplying  the  loss 
of  the  reasoning  faculties.  Now  that  the 
truth  had  come  to  her,  now  that  she  knew 
by  inspiration  why  this  man  had  been  per- 
mitted to  trace  and  follow  her  and  for  a 
while  enjoy  his  triumph,  she  found  herself 
speculating  and  wondering  how  and  by  what 
means  the  interposition  of  the  Divine  hand 
would  be  show^n.  She  waited  for  the  moment 
when,  from  some  apparently  earthly  cause, 
the  cup  of  triumph  would  be  dashed  from 
his  lips.  She  waited  and  waited,  and  al- 
though the  hours  passed  without  a  sign, 
never  wavered  in  her  belief  that  even  at  the 
last  moment  deliverance  would  be  brought 
about. 

Once  or  twice  she  turned  and  looked  at 
her  companion,  and  by  the  same  strange 
fancy  which  had  befoi^  seized  her,  persuaded 
herself  that  the  something  which  she  ima- 
gined she  saw  in  his  face  and  which  betokened 
approaching  death,  grew  more  and  more 
distinct.  She  felt  no  pity  for  the  man ;  nor 
would  she  have  dared  to  attempt  a  second 
warning ;  but  she  gazed  on  him  with  a  kind 
of  awe,  raised  by  the  thought  that  in  a  brief 
space  of  time  this  wretched  creature  would 
by  lying  in  the  place  Appointed  for  him, 
lying  there,  and  to  lie  there,  for  ever,  and 
ever,  and  ever ! 

Her  madness,  if  it  may  be  called  madness, 
deepened  as  the  time  passed  by.  After  all, 
in  spite  of  its  claims  to  superiority,  the  mind 
is  but  the  slave  of  the  body.  The  yoke  may 
be  thrown  aside  for  a  while,  but  sooner  or 
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later  its  pressure  becomes  apparent.  Fatigue 
and  want  of  food  were  with  Sarah  Miller 
completing  what  distress  had  begun.  Yet  to 
herself  it  seemed  that  she  had  never  seen 
things  dearer,  never  reasoned  more  cogently 
than  at  this  moment  when  her  brain  was 
taxed  beyond  endurance. 

How  would  God  act?  Would  He  strike 
this  man  dead  as  he  sat  there  1  Would 
something  frightful  happen  1  Would  the 
train  be  overturned  t  As  this  question  exer- 
cised her  every  jolt  as  the  wheels  passed  the 
points  sent  a  thrill  through  her  and  made  her 
fancy  the  moment  was  at  hand. 

No.  This  could  not  be  the  appointed 
method.  Merciless  as  her  creed  taught  her 
to  believe  the  One  to  Whom  she  prayed,  her 
eiense  of  justice  forbade  her  to  suppose  that 
many  other  lives  must  be  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  destroying  Maurice  Hervey.  She 
must  wait  patiently  and  in  faith,  not  antici- 
pate God-s  purpose.  But  the  time  wad 
growing  very  short  I 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  knelt  en  the 
floor  of  the  carriage.  She  offered  up  a 
prayer  that  things  might  be  made  clear  to 
her;  that  her  agony  of  suspense  might  be 
brought  to  an  end*  Hervey  watched  her 
and  laughed  aloud. 

"Quite  right,  Sarah,"  he  said.  "Never 
neglect  your  religious  observances.  I  am 
afraid  you  can't  pray  yourself  out  of  this 
situation ;  but  there's  no  harm  in  trying.'' 

The  sound  of  his  voice  gave  another  and 
a  fresh  turn  to  her  thoughts.  At  that 
moment  her  prayer  was  answered  and  every- 
thing grew  clear.  The  clouds  which  troubled 
her  rolled  away,  or,  it  may  be,  closed  round 
her  to  break  no  more. 

She  shivered,  and  still  kneeling  turned  her 
face  to  the  speaker.  Her  look  for  a  moment 
startled  him  in  spite  of  the  contempt  he  felt 
for  her  religious  vagaries.  And  well  it 
might  startle  him. 

Now  she  knew  all.  She  knew  why  she 
had  lived.  She  knew  to  what  she  was  pre- 
destined. Cycles  ago  this  moment  had  been 
decreed.  It  was  she  whom  God  had  appointed 
to  remove  this  man  from  the  path  which  led 
one  of  elect  to  happiness.  Even  as  Jael, 
even  as  Judith,  had  their  mission  so  had  she, 
Sarah  Miller,  a  mission  equally  terrible,  that 
of  slaying  a  man  whom  God  had  doomed. 
With  her  brain  flooded,  permeated  by  this 
one  fearful  thought,  the  woman  rose  from 
her  knees  and  resumed  her  seat. 

Everything,  she  fancied,  with  her  mind 
bewildered  in  reality,  yet  to  herself  seemingly 
clear,  pointed  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
decree  of  destiny.     The  solitude,  the  night 


journey,  even  the  man's  half-helpless  con- 
dition were  but  details  of  a  settled  scheme. 
The  opportunity  was  here,  only  the  way  and 
the  means  were  wanting.  These  in  good 
time  would  be  vouchsafed  to  her.  She  would 
be  shown  how  she,  a  weak  woman,  was  to 
take  the  life  of  a  sti'ong  man. 

Little  did  Maurice  Hervey,  as  from  the 
effects  of  fatigue,  cigars  and  brandy,  he  sat 
half  dozing  in  the  corner  of  the  compartment, 
dream  what  thoughts  were  passing  through 
the  mind  of  the  woman  near  him.  To  him 
she  was  nothing  more  than  an  addle-headed 
sort  of  creature,  who  once  upon  a  time  had 
done  a  great  deal  towards  bringing  him  to 
ruin ;  an  act  which  he  rightly  believed  he 
was  now  paying  her  in  full. 

How  was  she  to  do  it  1  Time  was  passing, 
and  yet  the  path  was  not  yet  pointed  out. 
See,  the  man's  eyes  were  closed  !  Had  the 
moment  come  f  If  she  had  a  knife  she  might 
even  now  drive  it  into  his  heart !  But  she 
had  no  knife  ;  had  nothing  which  would  serve 
her  need,  or  rather  God's  need.  Suddenly 
she  remembered,  as  one  remembers  a  dream, 
that  hours  and  hours  ago  she  had  seen  a  fellow 
passenger  opening  a  bag,  and  had  noticed 
on  the  top  of  that  bag  a  pistol.  Had  she 
been  allowed  to  catch  sight  of  the  weapon 
for  the  purpose  which  she  was  deputed  to 
carry  out  ?  If  so,  where  was  that  pistol, 
and  how  could  she  get  it  into  her  hands? 
She  rose,  and  without  any  settled  object, 
passed  Hervey  and  stepped  out  into  the 
gangway. 

Her  movement  awoke  him.  He  put  his 
head  through  the  door  and  watched  her  as  a 
cat  watches  a  mouse.  Sarah  went  the  length 
of  the  long  carriage,  but  found  nothing  to 
guide  her  to  her  end.  Every  door  was 
hermetically  sealed.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  and  her  companion  were  the  only 
persons  awake.  The  only  sound  heard  was 
the  ceaseless  rush  of  the  train  as  it  tore  its 
way  on  and  on  through  the  night. 

The  woman  returned  and  resumed  her 
seat.  The  means  had  not  yet  been  given 
her.  A  phantom  of  common-sense  also 
flitted  through  her  mind.  If  she  killed 
this  man  in  such  a  manner,  it  meant  arrest 
and  trial  of  herself.  It  meant  shame  and 
exposure  to  her  loved  mistress.  No,  she 
must  wait  yet  a  while.  God  had  not  yet 
spoken  the  last  word ;  not  yet  shown  the 
exact  way  in  which  His  work  was  to  be 
done.  Yet  her  belief  never  swerved,  never 
wavered  : — 

Or  not  until  she  knew  that  the  end  of  the 
long  dreary  journey  was  close  at  hand ;  not 
until  a  kind  of  instinct  told  her  that  in  a 
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few  short  minutes  Munich  would  be  reached. 
Hervey,  whom  necessities  had  deprived  of  the 
means  of  telling  the  time,  was  still  sleep- 
ing his  wakeful  and  suspicious  dog's-sleep. 
Suddenly  the  long  shrill  whistle  sounded. 
The  man  started  up  wide  awake,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  hours  a  doubt  as  to  her  true 
reading  of  God's  purpose  flashed  through 
Sarah  Miller's  brain.  The  time  was  so  short. 
There  was  so  much — so  much  to  be  done. 
The  way  was  still  in  darkness.  Would  the 
last  few  moments  light  it  up  1 

She  clenched  her  hands  convulsively,  dig- 
ging the  nails  of  one  into  the  flesh  of  the 
other.  She  glanced  once  more  at  Hervey's 
face  which,  from  his  fatigue  looked  pale  and 
wan.  She  rose,  and  mechanically,  like  one 
in  a  dream,  stepped  out  of  the  compartment 
into  the  dimly-lighted  gangway.  Hervey 
followed  her. 

Without  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  she 
walked  the  whole  length  of  the  carriage.  In 
a  dazed  way  she  opened  the  door  at  the  end 
and  stepped  out  into  the  open  air.  Hervey 
followed  her,  and  the  door  closed  behind 
them,  and  the  man  and  the  woman  stood 
alone  on  the  iron  platform  which  lies  between 
one  carriage  and  its  forerunner. 

The  train  had  not  yet  slackened  speed. 
Its  wild  rush  still  whipped  the  naturally  calm 
air  into  a  fierce  gale.  The  woman's  dark 
hair,  which  had  come  untwisted,  streamed 
behind  her  in  elf  locks.  A  tall  black  figure, 
with  a  white,  a  death-white  face  and  burning 
eyes,  staring  fixedly  at  the  destination  to 
which  the  train  was  hurrying  her,  as  fixedly 
as  her  mind  was  turned  to  the  work  which 
she  yet  believed  she  was  doomed  to  execute. 

The  night  was  cloudy  and  moonless.  Some 
way  ahead,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  lights  of 
the  great  city  lit  up  the  dark  sky.  It  was 
on  these  lights  that  Sarah  Miller's  eyes  were 
fixed  ;  her  lips  the  while  muttering  inaudible 
words. 

For  a  few  moments  Hervey  stood  in  silence 
by  her  side.  Then  he  spoke.  "  It's  no  good, 
Sarah,  you  can't  give  me  the  slip.  I'll 
follow  you  everywhere.  Be  a  sensible 
woman  for  once,  and  don't  give  me  more 
bother." 

She  spoke,  but  not  in  answer  to  his  words. 
<*  That  glara !  that  red  glare  I "  she  cried  in 
a  thrilling  voice.  "  Look  at  it !  Look  at  it 
well !  Do  ybu  know  what  it  means  to  you 
and  to  me  f  " 

Before  he  could  reply  she  answered  her 
own  question.  "  It  is  the  red  glare  of  hell," 
she  cried  in  still  wilder  accents.  "  The  glare 
of  the  fire  which  bums  for  you  and  for  me. 
The  shriek  !  Hear  the  shriek  of  the  damned ! " 


Once  more  the  whistle  sent  its  piercing 
scream  of  warning  far  on  the  night  air ;  and 
in  another  moment  the  strong  brakes  would 
have  fallen  on  the  great  wheels.  Hervey 
really  startled  by  his  companion's  wild  bear- 
ing, turned  to  her  savagely. 

"  Here,  no  nonsense  I "  he  said  roughly. 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke. 
Suddenly,  and  without  the  slightest  warning, 
the  woman  threw  herself  upon  him.  Her 
arms  clasped  him  with  the  strength  of 
frenzy.  Her  weight  threw  him  off  his 
balance.  He  staggered  backwards.  He  made 
one  wild  grab  with  his  uninjured  arm  at  the 
iron  rail,  missed  it,  and  most  likely  could 
not  have  held  it  had  he  caught  it,  then 
slipped  down  the  three  or  four  iron  steps, 
and,  with  the  woman's  arms  still  holding 
him,  the  two  fell  with  a  fearful  thud  on  to 
the  six-foot  way.  His  cry,  if  he  had  time  to 
raise  one,  was  lost  in  the  rush  of  the  train 
and  the  shriek  of  the  steam-whistle.  All  was 
over  in  a  second — the  train  was  speeding  on, 
leaving  behind  it  a  dark  mass  lying  between 
the  up  and  the  down  lines.  At  the  very  last 
moment  the  way  had  been  made  clear  to 
Sarah  Miller.  Even  as  she  fell  with  her 
victim  her  one  thought  was  of  frenzied  joy 
that  she  had  found  the  means  to  do  God's 
work. 

For  a  minute  or  two  after  the  last  carriage 
of  the  train  had  swept  by,  that  black  mass 
lay  motionless  in  the  six-foot  way.  Then 
part  of  it  began  to  show  signs  of  life. 
Slowly  and  painfully  the  woman  detached 
herself  from  her  victim.  She  rose  to  her 
knees,  and  remained  there  staring  fixedly  at 
the  white  face  that  looked  up  to  her  own. 
Her  frenzy  for  the  moment  had  passed,  and 
she  scarcely  knew  what  had  happened  or 
what  she  had  done. 

She  was  unhurt.  The  man  had  struck  the 
ground  first,  and  so  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
shock.  His  head  had  fallen  heavily  on  the 
ballast  of  the  line,  and  he  lay  without  sense 
or  motion.     Was  he  dead  1 

This,  when  her  disjointed  and  scattered 
thoughts  were  once  more  able  to  resume  the 
teiTible  kaleidescopic  pattern  into  which 
fanaticism  had  shaken  them,  was  the  one 
question  asked  by  the  woman.  She  felt  for 
the  moment  no  remorse,  no  horror,  but  the 
dread  seized  her  that  her  hand  might  have 
failed  ;  that  the  work  might  not  yet  be  done ; 
that  she  had  not  fulfilled  her  destiny.  She 
bent  over  the  prostrate  man  and  placed  her 
cheek  close  to  his  lips. 

He  breathed  I  She  felt  the  faint  breath 
on  .her  cheek  !  She  laid  her  hand  on  his 
heart  and  felt  its  pulsations,  slowly  distinct. 
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She  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  sharp  cry  of 
distress.  She  had  failed  f  Hervej  was 
alive  and  would  recover.  The  work  had 
not  been  done ! 

She  peered  wildly  into  the  darkness.  She 
scarcely  knew  for  what  she  looked.  A  large 
stone,  a  piece  of  iron,  anything  which  would 
show  her  that  the  hand  which  had  guided 
her  so  far  on  the  fearful  road  of  fate  had 
not  deserted  her :  but  she  found  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  which  could  serve  her 
need. 

But  suddenly,  away  along  the  down  line 
she  saw  a  round  red  light  creeping  ap- 
parently nearer  and  nearer.  He  heart  leapt 
at  the  sight.  To  the  uttermost  bitterest 
end  the  way  was  clear.  The  final  word  had 
gone  forth,  the  fibiial  revelation  was  made  to 
her. 

She  placed  her  hands  under  the  man's 
shoulders,  and  by  an  elEort  of  strength, 
desperate  and  far  beyond  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  her  frame,  dragged  him 
over  the  few  feet  of  roadway  which  lay 
between  him  and  the  metals.  He  groaned 
once  or  twice,  but  remained  senseless  and 
motionless  as  she  placed  him  right  in  the 
track  of  the  coming  train. 

The  red  light  was  close — close  at  hand, 
but  the  man  lay  still  and  recked  nothing  of 
it.  The  woman  having  accomplished  her 
ghastly  work,  wound  her  black  shawl  tightly 
round  her  head,  then  fell  upon  her  knees, 
waited,  and  lived  an  age  in  every  moment. 

She  heard,  through  themufOing,  the  rush, 
she  felt  on  her  hands  the  wind  of  the  metal 
monster  as  it  swept  by ;  but  she  heard  or  felt 
no  more.  She  rose  and  shuddered  con- 
vulsively ;  then,  without  a  glance  to  see 
what  her  hand  had  wrought,  stepped  over  the 
line,  down  the  steep  embankment,  and  was 
lost  in  the  night.  She  had  done  what  she 
believed  to  be  her  appointed  task.  No 
longer  would'Maurice  Hervey  stand  between 
Beatrice  and  happiness  I 

The  poor  wretch  was  almost  cut  in  two. 
The  wheels  which  had  crushed  the  life  out  of 
him  were  those  of  an  engine  on  its  way  to 
pick  up  trucks  on  a  siding  some  way  down 
the  line.  The  driver  felt  the  slight  obstruc- 
tion, and  having  marked  the  spot  where  it 
occurred,  upon  his  return  stopped  the  train 
and  knew  what  had  caused  that  momentary 
jolt,  knew  that  a  man's  life  had,  in  that 
second,  passed  away. 

The  body  was  picked  up,  placed  in  a  truck, 
taken  to  the  Munich  station,  and  thence  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the 
bodies  of  unknown  men  who  met  with  a 
sudden  or  a  violent  death. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


"I    AM   MAD." 


If  by  any  chance  Beatrice,  who  certainly 
had  trouble  enough  to  make  her  wakeful, 
had  risen  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
which  followed  the  tragedy,  and  looked  out  of 
her  casement  she  would  have  seen  a  sight 
which  would  have  caused  her  much  surprise. 
She  would  have  seen  Sarah  Miller,  whom  she 
believed  to  be  in  England,  standing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street ;  utter  despair  and 
anguish  written  in  every  lineament ;  gazing 
at  her  mistress's  window  like  one  bidding 
the  object,  the  dearest  on  eai*th,  an  eternal 
farewell — eternal  because  even  the  consoling 
hope  of  a  meeting  in  some  future  state  is 
absent.  But  Beatrice,  who,  in  the  earlier 
watches  of  the  night,  had  been  awake  for 
hours  with  her  sorrow,  slept  on  until  the 
sun  was  high.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  her 
she  did  so. 

The  poor  self-appointed  instrument  for 
working  the  Divine  Will,  had,  after  she  left 
the  scene  of  her  dark  work,  wandered  about 
the  outskirts  of  Munich,  aimlessly  and  hope- 
lessly. Had  it  been  broad  daylight,  coid 
had  there  been  persons  to  see  her,  an  occa- 
sional stifled  moan  and  a  wringing  of  the 
hands  would  have  been  all  that  showed 
the  agony  of  mind  she  endured.  But  it 
was  not  as  might  be  supposed  the  agony 
of  remorse.  It  was  agony  at  the  thought 
of  the  further  sacrifice  which  such  sense  as 
still  was  hers  told  her  she  must  make,  in 
order  that  the  desired  and  predestined  re- 
sults might  follow  the  act  of  the  night. 

She  was  mad  and  she  was  not  mad.  On 
what  may  be  called  the  religious  side  of  the 
question,  her  mind,  as  may  be  guessed  from 
her  deeds,  was  gone  past  redemption.  It 
may  be  that  this  had  been  her  true  state  for 
years ;  ever  since  she  had  accepted  as  true 
the  inexorable  logic  of  creed  which  she  had 
partly  been  taught,  partly  framed  for  her- 
self. The  lire  may  have  been  burning  for 
years,  giving  now  and  again  transient  flashes, 
and  only  waiting  for  certain  circumstances 
to  fan  it  to  a  consuming  flame.  The  fierce 
burst  was  now  over,  but  the  fire  would  bum 
and  not  again  be  hidden  until  it  had  devoured 
life  as  well  as  reason. 

She  had  killed,  murdered  this  man  in  all 
but  cold  blood.  Apart  from  the  horror  at- 
tendant on  the  actual  execution  of  the  crime, 
a  horror  which  began  to  haunt  her  and  be 
ever  with  her,  she  felt  no  poignant  misery,  no 
maddening  regret.     In   her  wild  disjointed 
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way  8he  lamented,  not  the  man's  death,  but 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  chosen  to  bring  it 
about.  She  lamented  it  even  as  Judas  might 
have  lamented  the  hard  fate  which,  in  order 
that  prophecy  should  be  fulfilled,  singled 
him  out,  and  decreed  that  he  should  betray 
his  Master.  And,  if  it  be  true  that  a  provi- 
dence saves  and  slays,  who  shall  say  that  the 
woman's  mad  reasoning  was  unsound  ?  Are 
not  faith  and  logic  mortal  foes,  who  shall 
only  be  reconciled  when  the  lion  lies  down 
with  the  lamb  ? 

On  the  other  side,  the  material  side,  Sarah 
Miller  was,  as  yet,  sane,  or  nearly  so.  She 
could  look  forward,  plan,  and  even  carry  out. 
And  the  anguish  which  racked  her  mind  was 
the  home-coming  of  the  truth,  that  her  act 
must  part  her  and  her  mistress  for  ever. 
Here  was  the  crowning  sacrifice.  Here  was, 
perhaps,  the  earthly  punishment.  Never 
again  to  gaze  into  that  dear  face ;  never 
again  to  hear  that  loved  voice  ;  neVer  again 
to  be  near  her  to  minister  to  her  wants,  to 
aid  her,  scheme  for  her,  and,  if  needs  be,  sin 
for  her.  Never  to  see  her  in  the  happiness 
which  had  been  so  dearly  bought.  Here 
was  the  sacrifice  !  It  must  be  made,  and  she 
must  find  strength  to  make  it,  and  skill  to 
insure  its  being  of  use. 

To  see  her  mistress,  to  meet  her  even  once 
more  would  be  to  ruin  all.  She  must  never 
know  whose  hand  it  was  bore  her  freedom. 
She  would  never  suspect  that  her  servant 
had  been  the  means  of  cutting  the  knot 
which  it  seemed  no  earthly  power  could 
undo.  Ah,  no  earthly  power  could  have 
undone  it. 

So  when  at  last  the  morning  broke  grey, 
and  trees  and  other  objects  loomed  phantom- 
like,  and  unreal  through  the  mist,  Sarah 
Miller  planned  and  schemed,  seeking  the  way 
to  insure  what  she  had  fio  dearly  bought.  All 
her  thoughts  reached  one  end.  She  must  fly 
far,  far  from  the  spot.  Beatrice  must  never 
hear  of  her  again ;  never  know  that  she  left 
London.  If  her  proximity  to  the  dead  man 
became  known  the  truth  might  be  guessed 
and  all  be  lost. 

Yet  before  she  went '  she  must  see  the 
house  in  which  her  darling  lived.  She  must 
stoop  and  kiss  the  doorstep  on  which  those 
loved  feet  had  trodden.  She  must  waft  her 
one  passionate  and  unheeded  farewell,  then 
leave  the  place  and  be  as  one  dead. 

She  struggled  against  the  desire  but  it 
overcame  her.  With  the  first  streaks  of 
daylight  she  entered  the  sleeping  city,  and 
utterly  worn  out  stood  before  her  mistress's 
window,  and  for  a  while  watched  it  as  one 
aught  watch  the  last  fading  ray  of  a  sun 


which  has  sunk  never  again  to  rise,  and 
lighten  the  darkness  which  shall  be  eternal. 

At  that  early  hour  of  the  morning  the 
street  was  silent  and  deserted.  There  was 
no  one  to  notice  the  strange-looking  creature 
who  stood  and,  with  wild  despair  in  her  eyes, 
for  ever  gazed  on  one  spot.  Her  look  for 
the  time  was  such  that  no  one,  not  even  the 
one  most  preoccupied  with  his  own  concerns, 
could  have  passed  her  without  feeling  his 
curiosity  i*aised  as  to  why  she  was  lingering 
there,  and  what  gave  her  that  appearance  of 
dire  distress. 

After  some  minutes  spent  in  this  manner, 
the  woman  crossed  the  road.  Her  limbs 
dragged  after  her  and  made  her  exhausted 
state  apparent.  She  leant  her  head  against 
the  door  of  the  house  which  held  her  mistress, 
and  sobbed  convulsively.  A  dizzy  feeling 
came  over  her,  and  she  felt  that  she  was 
upon  the  point  of  fainting,  and  falling  sense- 
less on  the  doorstep.  By  a  supreme  effort 
she  roused  herself  and  shook  oS.  the  incipient 
stupor.  If  once  she  sank  down  her  weary 
limbs  might  rebel  and  refuse  to  do  her 
bidding.  She  might  lie  there  until  her  pre- 
sence  was  discovered,  and  that  discovery 
ruined  all.  No,  if  she  were  to  sink  and 
perhaps  die,  let  it  be  as  far  away  from 
Beatrice  as  her  waning  strength  could  carry 
her.  Sweet  as  it  would  be  to  breathe  her 
last  within  reach  of  her  mistress,  even  such 
poor  comfort  could  not  be  vouchsafed  to  her. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  iron  strength  of 
her  wQl,  insomuch  that  it  struggled  with 
and  overcame,  not  only  the  woman's  physical 
fatigue,  but  also  the  craving  for  one  glimpse 
of  Beatrice  which  chained  her  to  the  spot*. 
She  tore  herself  away  and  without  once  look- 
ing back,  forced  her  tired  limbs  to  bear  her 
to  a  considerable  distance.  Here  she  found 
a  quiet  doorstep  on  which  she  sat  unmolested, 
sat  and  fought  against  her  exhaustion,  until 
such  time  as  she  would  be  able  to  procure 
food. 

It  was  not  long  before,  slowly,  little  by 
little,  unit  by  unit,  the  city  began  to  awake. 
Here  and  there  the  shutters  went  down  from 
a  shop,  and  at  last  the  weary  woman  saw  all 
but  facing  her  a  baker's  window.  She  entered 
the  shop,  bought  some  bread,  and  begged  a 
glass  of  water.  Not  for  her  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  another,  she  was  called  upon 
to  eat  and  drink. 

She  ate  her  bread,  and  then  somewhat 
strengthened  again  began  her  pilgrimage. 
She  crept  through  the  streets  until  she 
reached  the  railway  station.  Here  she  as- 
certained at  what  time  the  next  train  for 
the  west  would  start. 
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She  had  a  long  time  to  wait.  She  hid 
herself  in  one  corner  of  the  waiting-room, 
and  sat  like  a  statue.  But  her  hrain  was 
burning,  and  her  pulse  throbbing.  A  strange 
sound,  a  fierce  rushing  sound,  was  ever  in 
her  ears ;  great  wheels  seemed  turning  and 
turning  in  her  head ;  and  if  for  a  moment 
she  dared  to  close  her  hot  and  weary  eyes, 
she  saw  through  the  darkness  a  light,  a  fierce 
light,  red  like  blood,  and  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  she  was  able  to 
take  her  seat  in  the  train,  able  to  exult  that 
she  had  found  the  strength  to  bear  her  so 
far ;  able  to  pray  that  her  strength  might 
last  until  she  once  more  stood  in  London. 
Then,  all  would  be  safe.  No  nmtter  what 
became  of  her  then.  The  work  was  finished, 
what  did  the  future  of  the  tool  matter  ? 

The  train  left  Munich,  and  as  it  steamed 
out  of  the  magnificent  station,  the  woman 
veiled  her  face  with  her  black  shawl.  In 
spite  of  her  conviction  that  she  had  but 
executed  a  pre-ordained  task,  she  dared  not 
look  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  knelt  on  the 
previous  night.  Miles  and  miles  passed  before 
she  removed  the  sombre  covering  from  her 
white  worn  face.  As  the  train  hurried  on 
the  wheels  within  her  brain  whirled  faster 
and  faster,  the  rushing  sound  grew  stranger, 
and  the  fierce  red  light  shone  redder,  fiercer 
and  nearer. 

Save  for  such  inquiries  as  the  exigency  of 
the  journey  forced  her  to  make,  and  such 
speech  as  was  necessary  to  procure  the  food 
and  drink  which  natiure  absolutely  demanded, 
the  woman  spoke  no  word  during  that  long 
journey  back.  Except  that  now  and  again 
she  pressed  them  to  her  brow,  in  a  vain 
endeavoiur  to  stop  the  wheels  which  whirled 
in  her  brain,  her  thin  hands  were  for  ever 
clasped  beneath  her  dark  shawl.  She  sat 
and  stared  into  vacancy.  How  could  she 
close  her  eyes,  when  doing  so  at  once  brought 
the  red  light  before  them  ) 

For  all  she  knew  that  journey  might  have 
lasted  months  or  years.  Periods  of  time 
meant  nothing  to  her  now.  Eternity,  not 
Time,  lay  before  her. 

The  long  journey  by  land,  the  shorter 
journey  by  sea,  passed  lie  a  protracted  yet 
incoherent  dream.  AH  she  knew  or  cared  to 
know  was  that  she  was  speeding  on  to 
London.  At  last  the  sound  of  English 
voices,  the  sight  of  English  faces,  told  her 
that  she  had  reached  the  last  stage  of  her 
journey.  Then  she  roused  herself  and  made 
her  final  preparations. 

She  searched  her  pocket,  and  tore  into 
small  bits  every  piece  of  paper  it  contained, 


so  that  no  written  word  could  be  left  to  give 
clue  to  her  indentity.  Last  of  all  she  drew 
from  an  envelope  a  photograph  of  -Beatrice. 
She  gazed  at  it  long  and  passionately,  and 
then  with  a  deep  sigh  tore  it  across  and 
across,  and  threw  the  pieces  to  the  winds. 
She  dared  not  even  keep  this  poor  relic  of 
her  darling. 

London  at  last  I  Sarah  Miller  stepped 
from  the  train,  and  once  more  stood  on  the 
platform  which  she  had  quitted  luther  more 
than  three  days  before.  It  was  now  past 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Whither 
should  she  turn.  She  stood  hesitating  and 
bewildered. 

There  was  one  thing  more  which  she  had 
settled  to  do.  What  was  it.  Oh  those 
wheels,  those  wheels,  will  they  never  stop  I 
She  pressed  her  fingers  to  her  temples,  and 
strove  to  recall  what  resolution  had  slipped 
from  her  mind. 

Ah,  now  she  remembered  what  it  was. 
Her  money,  she  must  get  rid  of  that.  She 
had  no  further  need  of  money  now  that  she 
had  reached  the  final  goal.  In  her  pocket 
were  both  German  and  English  coins.  She 
collected  them  and  creeping  stealthily  to  the 
box  which  stands  awaiting  contributions  for 
some,  doubtless,  very  deserving  charity,  she 
dropped  in  every  coin  that  was  upon  her 
person.  This  done,  she  believed  there  was 
nothing  left  which  could  in  any  way  show 
who  she  was  or  whence  she  came. 

She  passed  out  under  the  archway,  a 
solitary,  dark  robed  figure  with  a  head  bent 
as  in  grief.  She  passed  from  the  ghastly 
white  glare  of  electric  lamps  into  the  all  but 
deserted  Strand.  She  walked  some  way  up 
the  Strand,  then,  without  any  definite  aim, 
turned  to  the  right  and  by  and  by  found 
herself  on  the  embankment. 

Still  she  wandered  on  until  she  reached 
Waterloo  Bridge.  She  went  half-way  across 
it,  then  stopped  shoi*t  and  gazed  over  the 
parapet  into  the  river.  But  no  thought  of 
self-destruction  had  entered  into  her  head, 
although  the  red  light  was  still  before  her 
eyes,  the  wild  rush  still  sounding  in  her  ears, 
and  those  fearful  iron  wheels  in  her  brain 
circling  more  rapidly  than  ever.  No,  the 
river  had  but  for  her  the  attraction  which  a 
smooth,  calm,  peaceful  stream  has  for  all  who 
are  in  deep  distress.  So  she  looked  and 
looked ;  even  craned  over  the  parapet  to  peer 
into  its  sombre,  placid  depths. 

At  that  moment  a  blinding  light  flashed 
upon  her  eyes  and  a  hand  grasped  her 
shoulder.  "Now  none  of  that  nonsense," 
said  a  sharp  voice — the  voice  of  a  policeman 
who  had  seen  her  dark  form  against  the 
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stonework  of  the  bridge.  The  woman  turned 
her  face  to  his,  and  the  anguish  written  upon 
it  persuaded  the  constable  that  he  had  arrived 
just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

"  River  air 's  bad  at  night  for  such  as  you," 
he  said  in  a  kinder  voice.  "Now  you  go 
straight  home  like  a  good  woman.  I'll  see 
you  safe  ofE  the  bridge.  You  can  go  from 
which  end  you  like,  but  if  you  stay  here  any 
longer,  well,  I  must  run  you  in." 

She  clasped  her  hands.  "  I  am  mad ! " 
she  cried  in  piteous,  imploring  tones.  *'  Can't 
you  see  I  am  mad.  Take  me  and  put  me 
where  mad  people  are  sent  to." 

Strange  as  a  confession  of  insanity  seemed, 
the  puzzled  policeman  was  bound  to  take  her 
at  her  word,  the  more  so  because  she  would 
not  or  could  not  give  any  account  of  herself , 


or  name  any  place  of  residence.  So  she  was. 
led  away  a  docile  captive,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night,  or  rather  morning,  under 
detention. 

Mad  or  not  she  believed  her  work  was  now 
done;  believed  that  she  would  be  bestowed 
where  her  mistress  would  never  find  her, 
never  hear  of  her.  Mad  or  not  her  one 
concentrated  aim  was  to  keep  the  secret  of 
the  way  in  which  Maurice  Hervey  died.  If 
mad,  the  poor  wretch's  cunning  had  all  but 
supplied  the  place  of  reason. 

All  but,  for  as  usual  it  had  forgotten  one 
important  thing.  Unless  Beatrice  was  in- 
formed of  her  husband's  death,  unless  that 
death  were  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  Sarah 
Miller's  crime  would  be  useless  and  her 
sacrifice  futile. 


(To  he  Continued,) 


YOUTH. 


Oh  !  strange  inconsequence  of  youth, 
When  days  were  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
And  thought  rah  round  an  empty  ring 
In  foolish,  sweet  imagining. 

We  handled  love  in  childish  fashion — 
The  name  alone  and  not  the  passion — 
The  world  and  life  were  things  so  small. 
Our  little  wit  encompassed  all  1 

We  took  our  being  as  our  faith 
For  granted,  drew  our  easy  breath 
And  rarely  stayed  to  wonder  why 
We  were  set  here  to  live  and  die. 


Yague  dreams  we  had,  a  grander  Fate 
Our  lives  would  mould  and  dominate. 
Till  we  should  stand  some  far-ofE  day 
More  god-like  than  of  mortal  clay. 

Strong  Fate  !  we  meet  thee  but  to  find 
A  soul  and  all  that  lies  behind. 
We  lose  Youth's  Paradise  and  gain 
A  world  of  Duty  and  of  Pain. 

W.  F.  B. 
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A  FAMII.Y  AFFAIR. 

By  Hugh  Conway,  Author  of  "Called  Back." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


IT  WAS   NO   DREAM. 


ARRUTHERS  as  was  his 
custom  called  for  Beatrice 
early  one  morning.  Now 
that  he  had  firmly  re- 
solved that  he  must, 
would,  could,  should 
school  himself  to  accept 
the  position  which  it 
seemed  likely  was  to  be 
his  for  the  future,  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  debarred  from  enjoying  every 
moment  of  Beatrice's  society.  To  say  that 
he  was  resigned  to  his  fate  would  be  absurd. 
No  one  is  resigned  to  fate.  One  is  ccnnpelled 
to  submit  to  its  tyitmny,  that  is  all. 

Of  course  Frank  was  unhappy,  and  of 
course  Beatrice  was  unhappy.  At  heart  they 
were  as  wretched  as  any  sentimental  school 
girl  would  wish  them  to  be  amid  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  all  the  same  they  were  not  so 
truly  miserable  as  they  imagined.  Given  two 
young  lovers  kept  apart  by  fate — with  a  look- 
out of  eternal  darkness — without  even  the 
hope  of  seeing  hope  glinmier  in  the  distance, 
so  long  as  they  know  that  each  loves  the 
other,  even  as  he  or  she  loves  her  or  him; 
so  long  as  they  can  see  each  other,  talk  to 
each  other,  even  if  that  talk  must  be  on  in- 
different subjects,  they  cannot  be  altogether 
unhappy.  At  least  they  have  the  consolation 
of  mutual  unhappiness  as  well  as  mutual 
love.  Frank  and  Beatrice  would  have  denied 
the  accuracy  of  this  reasoning,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true. 
No.  24 


This  morning  Beatrice  left  her  boy  in 
charge  of  the  smiling  Bavarian  servant  and 
went  for  a  walk  with  Frank.  It  was  a  fair 
May  morning,  fairer  perhaps  elsewhere  than 
in  Munich,  which  is  a  dry,  dusty,  barren 
land.  For  some  time  they  walked  in  silence, 
and  apparently  without  any  settled  destina- 
tion.    By  and  by  Cawuthers  spoke. 

"  When  do  you  think  you  will  be  ready  to 
return  to  England  1"  he  asked.  Her  eyes 
were  cast  down.  She  did  not  answer  his 
question. 

"Beatrice,  you  will  take  my  advice  in 
this?"  he  spoke  gravely  and  tenderly. 

"  Yes,  I  will  take  your  advice.  I  will  do 
all  you  wish — be  guided  entirely  by  you. 
Heaven  knows  I  have  guided  myself  long 
enough.     See  where  it  has  led  me." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke. 
Frank  clenched  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
He  felt  so  powerless  to  help  her.  After  all 
he  could  aid  her  so  little. 

"  "What  do  you  propose  1  What  do  you 
think  I  should  do  ? "  she  asked. 

"I  think  we  should  go  straight  back  to 
England  ;  straight  to  Oakbury.  I  will  come 
with  you,  and  if  you  wish  it,  tell  Horace 
and  Herbert  everything." 

"What  will  they  say]  What  will  they 
do  ?  I  should  think  they  would  at  once  turn 
me  out  of  their  house." 

Frank  smiled  a  sad  little  smile.  "Dear 
Beatrice,"  he  said,  "can  you  fancy  either 
Horace  or  Herbert  turning  out  a  dog  who 
came  to  them  for  protection  1  That  is,"  he 
added,  "if  the  dog  had  not  been  in  the 
mud." 

"  Ah,  Frank,  but  I  have  been  in  the  mud," 
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said  Beatrice  sadly ;  "  I  have  years  of  mud 
upon  me.     It  will  never  come  oif,  Frank." 

FiTink,  as  a  man  should,  tried  to  console 
her,  tried  to  persuade  her  that  the  mud  was 
after  all  neither  so  very  black  nor  so  very 
thick.  She  shook  her  head  and  refused  to 
believe  him.     Then  came  another  pause. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Beatrice,  "  it  all  comes  back 
to  the  old  cry — *  If  what  has  been  done  could 
only  be  undone  ! '  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  "  the  cry  of  the  first 
man  who  developed  speech ;  his  thought 
perhaps  before  speech  came  to  him ;  and  so 
it  will  be  the  cry  of  the  last  man  who  stands 
on  the  wreck  of  the  world." 

There  was  silence  once  more  until  Frank 
broke  it  by  repeating  his  original  question. 
Beatrice  told  him  she  could  not  leave  Munich 
until  Sarah  returned. 

"  But  she  is  in  London.  Why  not  tele- 
graph to  her  1     Tell  her  to  wait  there." 

"I  would,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to 
find  her.  She  was  going  to  her  friend's. 
The  friend  who  posted  my  letters.  Sarah 
used  to  send  them,  but  I  never  thought  of 
a.sking  the  address." 

**  And  she  is  making  terms  with  this  man," 
said  Frank  rather  bitterly ;  "is  empowered 
to  let  this  ruffian  rob  you." 

"  Money  is  nothing.  He  can  have  all  he 
wants  if  he  will  trouble  me  no  more." 

Carruthers  bit  his  lip.  He  cared  little  for 
money  as  money,  but  it  enraged  him  to  think 
of  this  villain  living  in  luxury  at  the  expense 
of  the  woman  he  had  so  wronged.  However, 
he  believed  that  when  it  came  to  the  Talberts 
having  a  voice  in  the  matter,  Hervey  would 
find  himself  not  so  well  off  as  he  anticipated. 

"  Fi'ank,"  said  Beatrice,  "  I  will  leave  with 
you  as  soon  as  she  returns,  I  prqmise.  Now 
let  us  talk  of  something  else.  We  may  have 
but  a  day  or  two  longer  here.  Let  me  have 
those  days  to  look  back  upon — days  of  calm 
before  the  storm  broke." 

Carruthers  understood  her.  He  forced 
himself  to  talk  to  her  in  something  like  his 
old  style.  The  mirth,  if  it  could  even  be 
called  mirth,  was  hollow.  The  imitation 
rang  falsely.  But  Beatrice  was  grateful ;  if 
only  to  have  her  thoughts  turned  from  the 
one  current. 

"  No  one  can  fully  realise  what  a  noble 
thing  it  is  to  be  English,"  said  Frank, 
"  until  he  has  returned  to  London  after  a 
tour  in  Germany.  It  is  a  gratifying  thing 
when  you  enter  your  hotel  and  for  the  first 
time  comprehend  the  true  mission  of  the 
great  Teutonic  race."    - 

"  What  mission  1  " 

"  To  find,"  continued  Frank,  "  that  this 


great  nation  was  created  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  waiters  to  the  English- 
speaking  races.  It  is  a  great  patriotic  truth 
which  has  consoled  me  for  many  incon- 
veniences I  have  suffered  from  its  applica- 
tion." 

Then  he  told  her  about  the  strange 
people  at  his  hotel  in  Munich.  About  the 
smart  American  girls  who  would  call  Paris 
"Parrus."  About  all  the  other  familiar 
table  d*h6te  chara(*ters. 

"  It  amuses  me  most,"  he  said,  "  to  talk 
to  the  jxyrteurs  and  waiters  about  the  king. 
Every  one  has  some  fresh  tale  about  his 
eccentricities.  You  know  he  turns  night 
into  day.  Starts  off  driving  at  one  in  the 
morning  1 " 

Yes,  Beatrice  had  of  course  heard  that. 

"Floats  about  on  a  lake  on  top  of  the 
palace,  and  fancies  himself  I^ohengrin.  Hides 
away  from  every  one — do  you  know  why  ? " 

"  An  unhappy  love  affair  years  ago,"  said 
Beatrice. 

"  That  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
tomfoolery,"  said  Frank.  "  But  the  reason 
he  keeps  himself  hidden  now  is  not  so 
romantic.  He  is  growing  so  fat,  he  is 
ashamed  to  show  himself.  Fancy  a  fat 
Lohengrin  I " 

**I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Beatrice  in- 
dignantly. "  Most  ladies  look  upon  King 
Ludwig  as  possessed  of  the  beauty  of  a 
Greek  god." 

"  It's  quite  true.  The  other  night  he  sent 
for  one  of  the  singers  from  the  opera.  She 
had  to  sit  in  a  punt  on  the  lake  and  sing  to 
him.  Fancy  a  prima  donna  in  a  punt  sing- 
ing to  an  invisible  king.  Well,  the  punt 
was  small  and  the  lady  stout.  Just  in  the 
middle  of  a  gi'and  cadenza  over  went  the 
boat.     What  do  you  think  the  king  did  ?  " 

"  Naturally,  pulled  her  out." 

*•  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  rang  a  bell  and 
walked  away,  leaving  the  poor  thing  to 
splash.  Makes  one  feel  a  republican  to 
hear  such  things." 

So  Frank  talked,  but  all  his  fooling  was 
forced.  They  had  been  walking  about 
aimlessly,  and  scarcely  noticing  where, 
"  Shall  we  go  anywhere — to  one  of  the 
galleries)"  asked  Beatrice. 

"No,"  said  Frank.  "It's  too  fine  for 
pictures.  Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  statue 
of  Bavaria."  The  statue  being  a  long  way 
off,  they  took  one  of  those  delightful  little 
fiacres  hired,  including  a  coachman  with 
a  broad  silver  band  round  his  hat,  for  some- 
thing like  sixpence  the  half-hour.  One, 
almost  the  only,  relic  of  bygone  cheap  living 
in  Munich. 
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They  inspected  the  colossal  statue,  but  did 
not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  going  up  into 
its  head  vid  the  leg.  They  walked  through 
the  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  back  of  the  statue. 
But  sight-seeing  did  them  no  more  good  than 
Frank's  forced  gaiety.  They  were  both  sad 
at  heart. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  now  1 "  asked  Frank 
as  they  came  back  to  the  Jictcre.  **  Is  there 
anything  else  to  see  about  here)"  He 
couched  this  question  in  curious  German, 
and  addressed  the  driver.  The  driver  said 
the  great  south  cemetery  was  not  far  off. 

"I  don't  like  cemeteries,"  said  Frank 
doubtfully. 

"I  do,"  said  Beatrice.  So  they  drove 
according  to  her  wish. 

They  passed  under  the  great  arched 
entrance  to  the  place  of  tombs.  Beatrice, 
who  was  now  deep  in  sad  thoughts,  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left — and  Frank 
was  looking  only  at  Beatrice.  They  walked 
straight  into  the  great  open  space,  and  for  a 
while,  with  the  bright  May  sun  shining 
down  on  them,  wandered  about  the  forest  of 
tombs,  which,  after  the  manner  of  all 
continental  memorial  stones,  looked  untidy 
from  the  withered  or  tawdry  wreaths  which 
had  been  placed  on  them  last  All  Souls'  Day, 
and  left  to  decay  at  ease.  Carruthers  was 
somewhat  disappointed  in  the  cemetery. 
Although  this  was  his  first  visit  to  Munich, 
he  fancied  he  had  read  or  heard  that  this 
cemetery  was  one  of  the  finest  in  £urope. 
He  told  Beatrice  he  was  disappointed. 

**  Perhaps  the  finest  monuments  are  under 
the  piazza,"  she  said. 

They  walked  across  to  the  broad  piazza 
which  runs  round  the  centre  space.  As 
Beatrice  had  suspected,  the  finest  and  most 
costly  and  artistic  monuments  were  against 
the  wall.  Some  of  them  were  magnificent 
works  of  art,  but  Carruthers  paid  them  scant 
attention.  Whether  it  was  the  melancholy 
surroundings  or  the  strain  which,  at  Beatrice's 
wish,  he  had  put  upon  himself  to  keep  their 
conversation  away  from  the  subject  ever 
uppermost  in  their  hearts,  he  could  not  tell, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  at  this  moment  his 
sorrow  was  more  unendurable,  more  abiding, 
than  ever.  He  glanced  gloomily  over  the 
broad,  white-studded  expanse,  where  slept 
thousands  who  had  once  been  men  even  as  he 
now  was  a  man,  who  had  breathed,  eaten, 
drunk,  hoped,  feared,  loved,  and — died. 

« This  ! "  he  muttered.  "  To  this  it  all 
comes.  The  end  of  love,  the  end  of  ambition, 
of  wealth,  of  poverty,  of  pain,  of  joy.  All 
come  to  it,  and  other  men  and  women  walk 
over  our  graves  and  wonder  who  we  were. 


Beatrice  !  Beatrice ! "  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of 
exquisite  agony,  "  we  can  live  but  once, 
and  our  life  is  wasted  !  " 

Bravely  as  he  had  borne  himself  Car- 
ruthers had  at  last  broken  down. 

Beatrice  started.  These  words  were  the 
first  which  had  been  wrung  from  him  which 
implied  the  slightest  reproach.  It  only 
wanted  this  to  complete  her  misery.  She 
bent  her  head  and  the  tears  ran  from  her 
eyes.  Then  she  looked  at  Fi*ank  with  a 
pitiful,  appealing  gaze  which  went  straight 
to  his  heart. 

**I  was  a  fool — a  weak  fool,"  he  said. 
"  Forgive  me." 

"  No,  you  are  wise.  Oh,  why  was  I  ever 
born  ! " 

"Let  us  go,"  said  Frank.  **I  hate  this 
abode  of  dead  mortality." 

So  with  heavy  hearts  they  walked  along 
the  broad  piazza  towards  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery.  Somehow  their  hands  met,  and 
they  went  hand  in  hand.  There  were  a  few 
workmen  and  loiterers  about,  who,  seeing 
them,  no  doubt  thought  it  was  an  English 
custom  for  a  grown-up  man  and  woman  to 
walk  so,  or  that  these  two  were  mourning 
some  common  loss.     They  were  indeed  ! 

Neither  spoke.  Carruthers  was  telling 
himself  that  he  was  weaker  than  he  thought, 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  situation  longer. 
He  would  see  Beatrice  safe  in  England.  He 
would  see  this  man  and  insure  her  future 
peace.  Then  he  would — he  must  leave  her. 
To  see  her,  hear  her  voice,  touch  her  hand, 
yet  know  she  could  not  be  his  was  more  than 
he  could  ask  himself  to  bear. 

And  Beatrice's  thoughts  ran  much  in  the 
same  groove.  She  had  from  the  first  known 
it  must  be  so.  This  waff  why  she  had  begged 
that  the  last  few  days  they  spent  in  Munich 
might  be  made,  such  as  memory  loves  to 
linger  upon.  Such  friendship  as  Frank  had 
spoken  of  was  between  them  an  impossibility. 

So  as  they  walked  down  that  piazza  they 
felt  that  they  were  bidding  each  other  a 
farewell  which  might  well  be  eternal.  No 
wonder  their  hands  refused  to  part ! 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  entrance  they 
passed  what  was  to  all  appearance  a  shop 
with  a  plate  glass  front  opening  on  the 
piazza.  In  front  of  it  were  two  or  three 
men  and  women  and  several  children  ;  the 
last-named  on  tiptoe  and  flattening  their  flat 
Teutonic  noses  against  the  glass.  Frank 
also  glanced  that  way  and  saw  such  a  curious 
sight,  that,  in  spite  of  his  preoccupation,  he 
stopped. 

A.  little  way  inside  the  glass  was  arranged 
on  banks  of  evergreens  and  flowers  what 
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seemed  to  be  a  dozen  dolls,  of  various  sizes, 
but  all  large  for  dolls.  Each  was  dressed 
in  smart  long  robes  with  tinsel  and  other 
-decorations,  and  each  doll  bore  a  large  num- 
ber. A  curious  sight !  Carruthers  drew 
nearer  and  then  the  truth  Hashed  upon  him. 
They  were  dead  babies  !  There,  each  in  its 
little  nest  of  leaves  and  Howers,  they  lay 
awaiting  the  day  of  burial. 

"They  are  dead  ! "  said  Frank  turning  to 
Beatrice. 

"  Yes.  I  remember  hearing  it  was  the 
custom  here  to  let  them  wait  like  this ;  but 
I  forgot  all  about  it.  A  horrible  custom 
is  it  not  ] " 

Is  it  a  horrible  custom  %  If  startling  to 
strangers  is  it  more  horrible  than  the  English 
custom  of  letting  the  poor  dead  thing  lie  for 
days  in  an  upper  chamber,  lie  there  often 
until  the  last  sight  one  carries  away  of  the 
loved  one  is  a  sight  to  be  forgotten  ?  Who  has 
not  known  those  fearful  days  which  precede 
an  English  funeral  ?  The  fearful  room  with 
its  boxed-up  odour  of  death  striving  with 
those  of  sweet  scented  flowers,  eau  de  Cologne, 
and  carbolic  acid.  It  may  seem  harsh  to 
bear  away  the  poor  dead  clay  at  once,  but 
not  so  harsh  as  the  custom  which  jeopards 
health  for  the  sake  of  sentiment. 

Is  it  a  horrible  custom  1  Horrible  to  think 
of  a  loved  one  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
public)  Horrible  at  first  sight  to  watch 
women  bringing  children  and  lifting  them 
up  to  see  what  lies  behind  the  glass.  But 
why  should  the  dead  fear  to  face  their 
fellow  creatures'  gaze  more  than  the  living  ? 
Why  should  the  living  be  taught  that  the 
sight  of  death  is  so  to  be  dreaded  ?  There 
are  none  of  the  horrors  of  the  Morgue  here. 
We  must  all  die,  and,  by  the  testimony  of 
myriads  of  tombstones,  go  to  heaven. 

But  if  the  sight  is  horrible  to  a  stranger 
it  is  fascinating.  Notice  all  who  visit  the 
Munich  cemeteries  for  the  first  time.  If 
they  peep  in  at  one  window  of  the  wa/rtaaal 
they  will  peep  in  at  all.  Beatrice  and  Frank 
formed  no  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

There  are  several  of  these  windows.  In 
the  one  next  the  babies  they  saw  the  body  of 
an  old  priest.  He  lay  on  his  slanting  bier 
of  evergreens,  dressed  in  his  best  clothes, 
his  cold  hands  holding  the  crucifix  to  his  cold 
heart.  He  slept  with  peace  written  on  his 
sweet  waxen  face.     Was  this  horrible  ? 

In  the  next  an  old  woman  'wdth  silver  hair. 
She  slumbered  sweetly  and  calmly  as  her 
neighbour.  Rest,  perfect  rest,  not  horror 
here. 

In  the  next  a  young  girl  with  a  face  worn 
to  all  but  a  skeleton's.      She  had  died  of 


consumption,  and  looked  as  one  who  had 
willingly  given  up  her  last  breath.  Here 
was  sadness  for  the  death  of  one  so  young, 
but  not  horror. 

And  so  to  the  end.  With  reverent  eyes 
Frank  and  Beatrice  saw  them  all,  the  poor 
dead  things  lying  on  their  green  biers  await- 
ing interment,  lying  there  with  a  wire 
fastened  to  the  hand  so  that  if  life  was  by 
any  chance  to  return,  whether  by  night  or 
day,  a  bell  must  ring  and  bring  aid.  But 
they  never  ring  for  aid  these  poor  dead 
things  I 

Frank  and  Beatrice  turned  away.  It 
seemed  to  Frank,  at  least,  that  the  spectacle 
they  had  seen  wa$  a  fitting  ending  to  their 
excursion.  They  walked  away  slowly  and 
in  silence.     But  they  had  not  seen  all. 

In  a  room  at  the  very  entrance,  so  that 
comers  and  goers  might  the  more  readily 
notice  it,  lay  the  body  of  a  man.  Not  on 
fragrant  boughs,  but  on  a  plain  slate  bier, 
for  their  was  no  one  to  authorise  the  expend- 
iture necessary  to  give  it  a  bed  of  evergreens. 
A  black  cloth  was  thrown  across  the  body 
and  the  white  face  was  turned  towai^ds  the 
window. 

And  Frank  saw  that  white  face  and  knew 
it — and  Beatrice  saw  that  white  face  and 
knew.  She  grasped  Frank's  arm,  strove  to 
speak,  gave  a  sharp  cry,  and  fell  senseless  on 
the  stones.  Carruthers  lifted  her  and  bore 
her  to  the  Jiacre.  He  bade  the  man  drive 
home  at  once. 

Beatrice  revived.  She  looked  at  Frank  in 
a  dazed  way.  "  I  dreamed — it  was  a  dream ! " 
she  said  in  a  whisper. 

"  It  was  no  dream,"  answered  Carruthers 
in  a  hoarse,  choked  voice.  Not  another  word 
was  exchanged  until  they  reached  Beatrice's 
home.  Here  Frank  wanted  to  accompany 
her  to  her  rooms.     She  shook  her  head. 

"  Go  back,  go  back,"  she  whispered.  "  You 
will  see  to  all,  learn  everything,  will  you 
not  ? " 

He  nodded,  re-entered  the  carriage  and 
drove  back  to  the  cemetery.  The  blood 
ran  fiercely  through  his  veins.  This  man, 
the  man  who  stood  between  him  and  happi- 
ness, dead !  It  could  not  be  !  Such  things 
as  this  never  happen  in  real  life.  Some 
chance  resemblance  must  have  misled  him 
and  Beatrice.  Will  Carruthers,  who  had 
never  yet  wished  a  fellow  creature  dead  be 
blamed  because  he  trembled  at  the  thought  \ 

There  was  no  mistake.  He  gained  access 
to  the  room.  He  saw  the  body  uncovered, 
saw  the  sling  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  broken  arm.  And  as  he  stood  and  gazed 
at  the  dead  man  he  seemed  to  hear  the  voice 
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of  the  strange  servant  begging  him  in  wild 
accents  to  wait  for  Beatrice.  Her  prophecy 
had  come  true;  her  carious  faith  had  not 
deceived  her. 

He  looked  long  on  the  white  face.  Pity, 
except  the  pity  one  feels  for  violent  death, 
did  not  move  his  heart.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  man  lying  thei*e  had  once  been  loved  by 
Beatrice ;  might,  had  he  so  willed,  be  loved 
by  her  even  now.  How  strange  it  all 
seemed  !     At  last  he  turned  away. 

He  had  to  answer  many  questions ;  see 
sundry  officials.  He  said  he  identified  the 
man  as  one  Maurice  Hervey,  an  artist.  He 
could  say  nothing  more  about  him — nothing 
about  his  friends.  He  had  exchanged  very 
few  words  with  him.  Then  he  left  money 
for  the  corpse  to  be  removed  to  another 
wartsacU  and  decently  laid  out.  Also  money 
for  funeral  expenses,  and  for  a  stone  with 
M.H.  on  it  to  be  put  over  the  grave.  They 
told  him  the  funeral  must  take  place  on  the 
morrow.     Then  he  went  back  to  Beatrice. 

She  would  not  see  him ;  so  he  left  a  note 
saying  that  all  was  done.  The  next  day  he 
stood  over  Maurice  Hervey' s  grave. 
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He  did  not  see  her  the  next  day.  He 
calJed  twice ;  the  second  time  she  sent  word 
that  she  would  rather  not  see  him  until  to- 
morrow. She  was  not  ill;  she  would  only 
rather  be  left  alone.  So  in  a  curious  in- 
descriiiable  state  of  mind  Mr.  Carruthers 
spent  the  day  in  wandering  about  Munich. 

On  the  morrow  he  called  and  was  ad- 
mitted. He  found  Beatrice  alone.  She 
looked  pale,  but  very  beautiful.  He  noticed 
at  once  a  change  in  her  manner.  A  certain 
graceful  timidity  and  shyness  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  her,  which  added  a  new  charm 
to  the  girl  he  had  hitherto  found  so  calm 
and  self-possessed.  Beatrice,  it  may  be, 
noticed  a  change  also  in  Carruthers'  bearing. 

"  Tell  me  all,"  she  said  in  low  tones,  as, 
after  a  qidet  greeting,  he  took  a  chair  near 
her. 

He  told  her  all.  How  the  man  some 
nights  ago  had  been  picked  up  on  the  rails, 
almost  cut  in  two  by  the  wheels  of  an  engine 
which  had  passed  over  him.  How  he  had 
been  carried  into  Munich  and  placed  in 
foartsaal.       How,     the    usual     formalities 


having  been  observed,  he  had  been  left  for 
identification,  and  then,  with  or  without 
identification,  for  burial.  He  told  her  what 
instructions  he  himself  had  given,  and  how 
yesterday  he  saw  his  grave. 

Beatrice  heard  him  without  interruption. 
When  his  recital  was  finished  she  sat  in  deep 
thought.     Frank  watched  her  in  silence. 

"  How  did  he  come  there,  on  the  railroad, 
I  mean  )  "  she  asked  at  last. 

Fi'ank  shook  his  head  "No  one  can 
tell,"  he  said.  **  It  might  have  been  accident, 
it  might  have  been  suicide.  From  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  found  the  authorities 
incline  to  the  latter.  But  he  had  plenty  of 
money  in  his  pocket.  I  don't  know  how 
much,  for  in  these  cases  the  exact  amount 
is  never  stated.  In  short,  no  one  knows 
how  it  happened." 

Frank  spoke  the  truth.  No  one  knew. 
The  railway  tickets  having  been  collected 
long  before  Munich  was  reached,  for  all  the 
officials  of  the  train  knew,  Hervey  and  Mrs. 
Miller  might  have  disembarked  with  other 
passengers.  The  woman's  box,  which  was 
registered  through  to  Munich,  was  lying  in 
the  luggage  office  unclaimed.  Perhaps  it 
lies  there  till  this  day.  Her  hand  bag  went 
where  such  things  go  when  left  in  a  train. 
Could  the  steward  or  the  guard  have  seen 
the  dead  body  they  might  have  recognised  it 
as  that  of  a  passenger ;  but  it  was  put  out 
of  sight  long  before  the  great  train  came 
tearing  back  from  Constantinople.  So  no 
one  in  Munich  knew  more  than  was  embodied 
in  the  official  report. 

"  What  brought  him  to  Munich  ? "  asked 
Beatrice.     "  How  did  he  know  I  was  here  ? " 

Frank  could  only  shake  his  head  again. 

*^  He  must  have  seen  Sarah,"  she  con- 
tinued, answering  her  own  question.  "  He 
must  have  learned  from  her  where  I  was. 
Why  did  she  not  write  and  tell  me  ?  Some 
harm  may  have  befallen  her.  I  wish  she 
was  back." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  his  grave  ?  "  asked 
Frank  after  a  pause.     Beatrice  shivered. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  think  not — unless  you 
would  call  it  unwomanly  not  to  do  so." 

"  No  "  said  Frank.  "  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  it." 

"  What  could  I  do  at  his  grave  t "  asked 
Beatrice  softly  and  dreamily.  "  One  goes  to 
a  grave  to  weep.  I  could  not  weep.  After 
a  load,  which  one  has  for  years  carried  day 
and  night,  is  lifted  from  the  mind,  one  does 
not  weep,  one  rejoices.  Frank,  I  dare  not 
stand  over  a  grave  and  feel  like  that.  Let 
me  say  I  forgive  him.     I  can  do  no  more." 

"  No  one  who  knew  all  could  ask  more." 
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"  ^  Speak  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead/  " 
she  continued  in  the  same  dreamy  way. 
"  Frank,  I  cannot  recall  any  good  of  which 
to  speak.  For  a  few  weeks  I  loved  him,  or 
thought  I  loved  him ;  but  that  was  years, 
yeai's  ago.  Ah  me,  those  years !  All  I  can 
now  do  is  to  say  I  will  speak  no  evil  of  him. 
He  is  dead.  I  forgive  him,  and  will  try  and 
forget  him." 

For  the  first. time  the  tears  rose  to  her 
eyes.  There  was  a  long  pause.  Beatrice 
and  Frank  were  now  standing.  He  took  her 
hands  in  his  and  held  them. 

"  Beatrice — darling,"  he  whispered.  "  Do 
you  remember  the  words  you  said  a  few  days 
ago — said  in  this  very  room  ?  When  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  happiness  for  you  and 
me.  Dearest,  all  is  now  changed.  We  are  in 
a  new  world.  Beatrice,  will  you  say  once 
more  in  our  new  world  what  you  said  in  the 
Old  ] " 

Lower  and  lower  she  bent  her  head,  and  the 
blush  rose  and  deepened  on  her  white  cheek. 
Then  she  raised  her  head,  and  her  grey  eyes 
looked  into  his.  ''Let  me  leave  you  one 
moment,"  she  whispered.  Without  waiting 
for  the  pennission  she  drew  her  hands  from 
his  and  glided  away,  swiftly  as  she  had  left 
him  tliat  evening  at  Hazlewood  House,  but 
this  time  without  leaving  him  hopeless. 

She  came  back  in  less  than  a  minute,  and 
her  boy  came  with  her.  Holding  him  by 
the  hand  she  stood  and  looked  at  Frank. 

He  understood.  He  drew  the  boy  to  him, 
sat  down  and  put  the  little  fellow  between 
his  knees.  Placing  one  hand  on  his  head,  he 
looked  up  at  Beatrice  with  a  grave  smile. 

"Dearest,"  he  said,  "children  may  come 
to  us  or  not ;  but  this  boy  shall  always  be  to 
me  as  my  own  son.  He  shall  never  mourn 
for  his  unknown  father,  never  if  I  can  help, 
know  shame  covers  that  father's  name." 

He  raised  the  child  and  kissed  it.  Harry, 
with  whom  Carruthers  was  a  prime  favourite, 
put  his  chubby  arms  round  his  friend's  neck. 
Beatrice  watched  them  and  smiled  softly. 

Carruthers,  after  disengaging  himself  from 
the  boy's  embrace  put  him  gently  aside,  rose 
and  held  out  his  arms.  Beatrice  came  to 
them,  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  wept 
happy  tears.  He  whispered  words  of  pas- 
sionate love,  kissed  her  again  and  again,  and 
all  the  while  Master  Harry  watched  the  two 
with  childish  attention,  and  wondered  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  curious  scene. 
At  last  they  remembered  his  presence,  and 
Beatrice  handed  him  over  to  his  Bavarian 
nurse — an  act  of  expulsion  which  he  much 
resented. 

Somehow  the  thought  that  death  alone 


had  given  them  the  right  to  love,  made 
Frank  and  Beatrice's  love-making  quiet  and 
restrained.  They  were  happy,  of  course,  or 
Frank  was,  but  not  demonstratively  happy. 
After  he  had  told  her  about  a  thousand  times 
that  he  loved  her,  Beatiice  knelt  at  his  side 
and  held  his  hand. 

"  Frank,  my  own  Frank,"  she  whispered. 
"  You  will  never  bring  the  past  up  against 
mel  I  have  been  wicked,  deceitful,  but 
dearest,  I  have  suffered  for  it.  Frank,  you 
shall  know  every  thought  of  my  heart.  I 
will  be  a  true  wife.  If  anything  ever  told 
me  that  the  remembrance  of  the  past  made 
you  doubt  me,  I  should  die — ^I  should  die, 
Frank." 

Of  course  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
vowed  she  was  the  sweetest,  truest,  noblest, 
(be.,  &c.  What,  in  fact,  every  one  vows  in  a 
position  similar  to  his. 

Then  she  asked  him  to  leave  her  for  a  while 
— leave  her  to  think  over  all  that  had 
happened.  He  obeyed.  He  too  wanted  to 
think. 

Naturally  he  called  again  later  in  the  day, 
and  the  two  began  in  a  i*Htional  way  to 
discuss  their  plans  for  the  future.  Beatrice 
was  very  uneasy  about  Mrs.  Miller.  She 
blamed  herself  for  not  having  taken  the 
address  which  would  reach  her  in  London. 

It  was  settled  that  they  should  wait  a 
week  longer  in  Munich,  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  news  of  Beatrice's  emissary.  Then 
Carruthers  spoke  of  something  which  all 
day  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind. 

"Listen,  Beatrice.  We  are  to  go  back 
together  and  your  cause  is  now  my  own. 
There  is  something  to  be  faced.  There  are 
those  who  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  explain 
your  absence.  But  there  is  a  right  you  can 
give  which  will  over-ride  all  others.  Jitarest, 
let  us  return  as  husband  and  wife." 

She  flushed  and  trembled.  "Oh,  Frank, 
how  can  II     So  soon ! " 

"  Soon !  Beatrice,  it  is  more  than  five 
years.  That  man  was  dead  to  you  more  than 
five  years  ago.  He  died  when  your  love 
died." 

"  True  I  It  is  true  ! "  she  murmured. 
"  He  died  then,  not  now." 

"  I  feel  that  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  this 
for  selfish  reasons,"  said  Frank.  "  I  ask  it 
because  it  is  best  for  you.  A  few  months 
engagement  to  you  would  not  be  weariness, 
darling.  This  I  must  sacrifice.'^  His  arm 
went  round  her,  and  their  lips  met. 

"  Now  for  your  answer)  "  he  said. 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his.  "  Let  it  be 
as  you  will,  my  love,  my  lord,  I  have  no  will 
but  yours — O  Frank,  Frank  I     I  feel  that 
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I  can  face  anything,  face  anybody,  so  long 
as  I  know  that  we  are  not  to  be  parted — 
know  that  you  are  mine  for  ever !  " 

So  they  were  married  in  Munich.  Why 
not  ?  Who  was  this  dead  man  that  he  should 
stand  between  themt  What  had  he  done 
that  he  should  be  considered?  That  she 
should  truthfully  say  that  she  forgave  him — 
that  she  would  speak  no  evil  of  him,  was  all, 
nay,  more,  than  could  be  justly  asked  of  the 
woman  he  had  betrayed  in  even  a  baser  and 
more  callous  way  than  the  word  usually  means 
when  applied  to  villains  and  women.  Even 
when  he  met  his  death  was  he  not  on 
his  way  to  work  her  evil  ?  Maurice  Hervey 
dead  a  week  ago?  No,  the  man  she  had 
known  as  Maurice  Hervey  died  when  years 
ago  he  dropped  his  mask,  and  showed  her 
what  lay  underneath. 

Beatrice  and  Frank  were  married.  They 
found  an  English  nursemaid  who  was  going 
home.  They  engaged  her  to  accompany  them, 
and  take  care  of  the  boy.  In  due  time  they  all 
reached  London.  Beatrice's  anxiety  respect- 
ing her  faithful  servant  had  now  grown 
very  great ;  so  the  first  thing  they  did  was 
to  try  and  gain  tidings  of  her. 

The  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  apply 
to  the  police ;  and  soon  after  the  description 
of  the  missing  woman  was  given  they  were 
told  that  it  seemed  to  answer  to  that  of  a 
woman,  unknown,  who  was  in  the  pauper 
lunatic  asylum.  So  to  the  asylum  they  went, 
and  having  been  shown  the  clothes  worn  by 
the  woman,  knew  that  their  fears  were  well 
founded.  Frank  had  felt  no  doubt  about 
the  matter.  The  nurse's  manner  on  a  cer- 
tain night  had  assured  him  as  to  what  the  end 
would  be.     He  told  Beatrice  so. 

Beatrice  was  greatly  shocked  and  dis- 
tressed^ ''  Poor  Sarah,"  she  said,  "  she  was 
never  mad  with  me,  I  could  always  calm  her. 
She  was*  my  right  hand  for  years,  Frank. 
She  helped  me,  tried  to  shield  me —  "  here 
Beatrice  blushed  as  painful  memories  rose-  ~ 
'*  You  will  never  know  how  the  poor  thing 
loved  me,  Frank." 

No.  Frank  will  never  know,  nor  will  his 
wife  know  how  the  woman  loved  her,  and 
what  she  did  for  her  sake  ! 

Beatrice  saw  the  doctor  and  questioned 
him.  He  told  her  that  the  woman  was  in  a 
hopeless  state ;  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  gloomiest,  most  incurable  kind  of  re- 
ligious mania.  The  chances  were  she  would 
not  live  long. 

Beatrice  begged  that  she  might  see  her. 
The  doctor  shook  his  head.  An  interview 
would  do  the  patient  harm.  Beatrice  would 
not  believe  this,  and  asked  the  doctor  to  tell 


her  poor  servant  that  she  was  here.  He 
could  judge  from  the  efEect  of  the  news  as 
to  the  advisability  of  a  visit.  The  doctor 
humoured  her.  He  soon  returned  and  said 
that  the  mention  of  her  name  seemed  to 
redouble  the  poor  woman's  delusions.  She 
had  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and  made 
gestures  of  absolute  aversion.  Frank  drew 
Beatrice  aside. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  whispered.  **  Depend 
upon  it  she  saw  this  man,  let  slip  the  name 
of  Munich,  and  knew  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  you.  The  grief  at  what  she  had  un- 
wittingly done  quite  upset  her  poor  brain. 
She  is  so  troubled  at  it  that  she  will  not 
see  you." 

Beatrice  went  to  the  doctor.  "  Oh,"  she 
said,  impulsively,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"will  you  go  to  her  once  more — only  once. 
Tell  her,  try  to  make  her  understand  that  I 
am  married  and  happy." 

Mrs.  Carruthers  being  a  beautiful  woman 
in  distress,  the  doctor,  being  a  young  man, 
obeyed.  He  soon  came  back  shaking  his 
head.  It  was  no  use.  The  effect  of  his 
communication  had  been  such  that  he  must 
strictly  forbid  a  visit.  It  was,  he  said,  one 
of  the  commonest  symptoms  of  such  mania, 
that  the  patient  turned  %vith  aversion  from 
those  who  had  been  most  loved  by  her.  So 
Beatrice  sorrowfully  gave  up  the  struggle. 

All  they  could  do  was  to  see  that  Sarah 
was  removed  to  a  place  where  she  could  be 
cared  for,  and  wherd  kind  treatment  was 
assured.  There,  let  it  be  said,  she  is  now. 
But  it  will  not  be  for  long.  The  doctors  and 
the  keepers  know  that  the  days  of  the  poor 
mad  woman,  who  spends  eighteen  hours  of 
the  twenty-four  on  her  knees,  are  numbered. 

After  they  had  done  all  they  could  for 
Sarah,  Frank  and  Beatrice  turned  to  their 
own  affairs.  None  of  Beatrice's  people  knew 
of  her  being  in  London.  Frank,  of  course, 
saw  many  acquaintances,  but  as  Beatrice 
knew  so  few  people  their  companionship 
created  no  remark.  Upon  inquiry  at  the 
hotel  patronised  by  the  Talberts,  they  learned 
that  the  brothers  had  not  yet  come  up  for 
their  perennial  visit,  but  were  expected  next 
week.  So  one  line  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
inithers,  the  boy  and  his  new  nurse,  went 

down  to  Blacktown. 

«  «  •  «  « 

Our  long  lost  but,  I  hope,  beloved  friends, 
Horace  and  Herbert,  were  one  afternoon  re- 
turning from  Blacktown  in  the  large  wagon- 
ette. As  they  came  up  the  drive  they  saw 
something  unusual — something  which  made 
them  glance  at  each  other  with  dismay.  On 
the    front   doorstep,    sunning    himself,    and 
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looking  as  if  Hazlewood  House  and  its  ap- 
purtenances were  his  in  fee  simple,  stood  a 
little  boy. 

Ko  wonder,  the  moment  some  one  took 
the  horses'  heads,  that  the  Talberts  jumped 
■down  to  inquire  what  this  apparition  meant. 
The  loss  of  the  bright  hair  having  so  changed 
the  boy's  appearance,  they  did  not  at  lirst 
recognise  him,  so  no  wonder  that  Horace, 
who  connected  ■  painful  memories  with  mys- 
terious children,  groaned  out,  "  another 
child  I " 

They  put  their  eye-glasses  up  and  saw 
that  the  small  stranger  was  making  violent 
•demonstrations  of  friendship.  The  dancing 
blue  eyes  which  looked  up  at  them  seemed 
Btrangely  familiar.  Herbert  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  truth. 

'*  It  is  Beatrice's  boy  ! "  he  said. 

"  It  is,"  said  Horace  solemnly.  To  make 
¥;ure  they  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  whence 
he  came. 

He  informed  them  he  was  "mother's 
bewchful  boy,"  and  he  waved  his  arms  to 
show  that  the  distance  he  had  come  was  more 
than  his  mind  could  grasp.  Then  he  recom- 
menced his  friendly  advances,  holding  up  his 
face  in  a  way  which  showed  he  expected  to 
be  kissed.  He  was  so  imperious  and  assertive 
that  they  yielded.  Herbert  bent  down  and 
kissed  him.  Horace,  who  noticed  that  his 
brother's  appearance  as  he  did  so  was  not 
dignified,  lifted  the  urchin  up  and  likewise 
kissed  him.  Then  they  went  indoors  to  learn 
what  it  all  meant. 

The  child  preceded  them,  and  had  they 
harboured  any  doubts  of  his  identity  such 
doubts  would  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
way  in  which  the  little  urchin  rubbed  his 
feet.  No  child  who  had  not  lived  part  of  his 
life  at  Hazlewood  House  would  have  per- 
formed the  act  so  thoroughly. 

Whittaker  was  in  the  liall.  "  Who  are 
here,  Whittaker  ] "  asked  Horace. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers,  sir,"  replied 
Whittaker.  The  Talberts  stared  at  each 
other,  then,  hanging  their  hats  on  the  proper 
and  respective  pegs,  entered  the  drawing 
room. 

They  saw  Frank  standing  there  with  that 
quaint,  dry  smile  on  his  face,  and  then  they 
saw  Beatrice  coming  towards  them  with 
outstretched  arms.  Herbert  again  stared 
blankly  at  Horace  who  could  not,  however, 
respond  to  the  look  because  Beatrice  had 
thrown  her  arms  ipund  his  neck. 

"Kiss  me,  Uncle  Horace,  and  say  you 
forgive  me,"  she  cried.  "  I  have  caused  you 
all  sorts  of  worry  and  anxiety,  but  say  you 
forgive  me." 


She  had  caused  them  worry  and  anxiety. 
•  Indeed  they  had  latterly  been  sorely  pressed 
to  account  for  Beatrice's  absence  to  Lady 
Bowker  and  others.  Nevertheless  she  was 
their  sister's  child  and  a  thorough  Talbert. 
She  was  also  in  distress.  So  Horace  yielded, 
kissed  her,  and  told  her  how  glad  he  was  to 
see  her  again. 

After  this  she  went  to  Uncle  Herbert 
and  something  of  the  same  scene  was  gone 
through.  The  Talberts  then  re-arranged 
their  neckties  as  much  as  to  say  that 
although  such  impulsive  embraces  might 
be  allowed  once  in  a  way  they  were  not  to 
be  a  general  rule.  . 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  said  Horace. 
"  Whittaker  said  Mr.  and  Mrs, " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Frank.  "Beatrice  and  I 
were  married  some  time  ago.  Married  in 
Munich.  Fine  city,  Horace — you  know  it, 
of  course.  We  only  came  back  from  our 
wedding  trip  a  few  days  ago.  You  are  the 
fii'st  we  have  seen.  .We  thought  perhaps  you 
would  put  us  up  for  a  couple  of  days." 

This  request  put  the  Talberts  on  their 
mettle  hs  hosts.  Hospitality  overruled 
everything.  Their  house  was  at  the  young 
people's  service  so  long  as  they  wished — the 
longer  the  better.  "  But  why  did  Beatrice 
run  away  1 "  asked  Horace. 

"  Ah,  why  1  "  said  Frank  carelessly. 
"That's  the  question." 

"It  could  not  have  been  to  avoid  vou," 
said  Herbert. 

"  She  says  not.  But  one  is  never  sure 
about  such  things." 

"  You  were  afraid  you  would  have  to  give 
up  the  boy,"  said  Horace  to  his  niece. 

She  hesitated.  "  Yes,  I  feared  he  would 
be  taken  from  me,"  she  said.  Horace  looked 
triumphantly  at  Herbert.  His  tl^ry  had 
been  the  right  one  after  all. 

Then  they  went  off  to  see  that  a  room  was 
got  ready  for  their  unexpected  guests.  While 
the  Talberts  were  so  engaged  their  guests 
walked  down  to  the  village  and  found  Sylvanus 
Mordle. 

Sylvanus  positively  sparkled  w^hen  he 
heard  the  news.  It  freed  his  conscience  from 
a  shadow  which  had  for  months  been  lying 
upon  it — the  shadow  of  the  "  Cat  and  Com- 
passes." He  took  a  hand  of  each  of  his 
friends. 

"Sorry  for  one  thing — only  one.  That 
I  didn't  join  these  hands.  Would  have  given 
worlds — anything — gone  to  Munich  on  pur- 
pose. I  needn't  tell  either  of  you  why  I 
wished  to  do  it." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  genuine 
feeling.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  pressed 
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the  curate's  hands  and  thanked  him  for  his 
good  wishes.  When  they  left  him  Sylvanus 
called,  for  his  tricycle  and  propelled  himself 
ten  miles  out  and  ten  miles  home  again.  He 
did  so,  he  told  himself,  to  keep  his  wind  up 
to  sermon  mark.  He  was  unwilling  to 
confess  that  the  need  for  such  violent  bodily 
exercise  was  brought  about  by  the  sight  of 
Beatrice  as  a  bride. 

That  night  at  Hazlewood  House  the  table 
was  as  tastefully  laid,  the  napery  as  smooth 
and  spotless,  the  glass  as  lustrous,  the  wines 
as  unimpeachable,  the  cookery  as  perfect  as 
ever.  Frank  did  nearly  all  the  talking.  He 
spoke  of  his  future  plans,  of  the  life  he  and 
Beatrice  meant  to  lead,  as  coolly  as  if  all  her 
friends  had  been  at  her  wedding.  Beatrice 
said  very  little.  She  was  simply,  quietly 
happy.  Horace  thought  the  young  couple 
behaved  very  welL  As  he  remarked  to 
Herbert  afterwards,  "There  were  none  of 
those  embarrassing  little  familiarities  which 
so  often  make  the  company  of  a  bride  and 
bridegroom — well,  undesirable." 

Beatrice  left  the  men  and  strolled  through 
the  garden.  Horace  and  Herbert  then  filled 
their  glasses,  and  in  a  courtly  way  wished 
Frank  every  happiness.  "  Not  "  said  Horace, 
**that  we  can  honestly  say  we  approve  of 
your  having  been  married  in  this  clandestine 
way.  But  you  may  of  course  have  had  good 
reasons^for  it." 

The  Talberts  felt  they  had  missed  a  great 
deal  in  not  having  been  allowed  to  superin* 
tend  everything  connected  with  their  niece's 
wedding. 

"  We  had  good  reasons,"  said  Frank. 

**  We  thin^,  however,  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  Beatrice's  strange 
conduct — her  flight,  and  concealment." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Herbert,  "  most 
certainly." 

So  Frank  told  them  all.  As  he  had  the 
command  of  language  and  spoke  in  earnest 
tones,  as  he  'had  the  skill  to  make  certain 
shadows  look  lighter,  and  to  bring  out  strong 
points  in  his  client's  favour  most  strongly  ; 
as  he  could  speak  of  what  she  had  endured, 
and  so  invoke  pity  as  well  as  mercy,  Beatrice 
could  scarcely  have  found  a  better  Advocate. 

But  Horace  !  Herbert !  A  line  of  notes 
of  exclamation  would  not  properly  express 
their  surprise.  With  eyes  fixed  on  the 
speaker,  they  listened  like  persons  under  a 
spell.  Even  when  Frank  had  said  his  say 
they  continued  to  gaze  at  him.  Horace  was 
the  first  to  speak.  "  Is  this  true  1 "  he 
gasped. 

"  Every  word  of  it — poor  girl  I  "  said 
Frank. 


"Then,"  said  Horace  with  his  no  appeal 
manner,  "  We  can  never  forgive  her — never 
see  her  again.     Never ! " 

He  glanced  at  Herbert,   as  if  expecting 
the  usual  echo.    But  it  did  not  come.    Frank 
.  rose. 

"  Very  well ;  then  there's  nothing  more  to 
be  said.     I'll  go  and  tell  my  wife  to  put  her 
■  things  on.     Which  is   the   best  Blacktown 
.  hotel  1 " 

This  was  a  staggering  shot.    It  was  a  cruel 
.  shot.     Carruthers  was  right  when  he  said  it 
would  take  a  great  deal  to  make  the  Talberts 
turn  even  a  dog  away. 

"  Give  us  a  few  minutes  to  talk  it  over," 
said  Herbert."  "  Let  us  leave  you  here  for 
a  while." 

"No.  I'll  go  into  the  garden.  I  can't 
give  you  more  than  twenty  minutes,  because 
most  of  our  things  are  unpacked,  and  it  is 
growing  late." 

Before  he  left  them  he  spoke  again ;  this 
time  with  all  his  former  earnestness. 
"  Horace,  Herbert,"  he  said,  turning  from 
one  to  the  other.  "In  talking  this  over 
.remember  that  if  you  cannot  forgive  her 
we  must  be  strangers  hereafter.  By  casting 
her  off  you  give  the  world  a  right  to  say 
what  it  chooses.  Bemember  also  she  is  my 
wife — that  she  loves  you — that  she  is  even 
now  01^  thorns  of  suspense  awaiting  your 
decision." 

With  this  he  left  them,  went  into  the 
garden  and,  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  walked 
with  his  arm  round  Beatrice  and  bade  her  be 
of  good  cheer. 

Before  the  twenty  minutes  had  expired, 
Whittaker  came  to  inform  them  that  Mr. 
Talbert  desired  him  to  sav  that  tea  was  wait- 
ing  in  the  drawing-room.  Frank  smiled,  drew 
Beatrice's  trembling  arm  within  his  own, 
and  led  her  indoors.  A  s  soon  as  Whittaker 
had  withdrawn  after  handing  round  the  tea, 
Horace  spoke.  He  was  standing  up,  his  cup 
in  his  hand,  and  his  calm  eyes  seemed  to  be 
gazing  at  nothing. 

"  My  dear  Beatrice,"  he  said  very  gravely, 
"  I  think  if  you  and  Frank  could  manage  to 
pi-olong  your  stay  till  to-morrow  week,  we 
might  ask  a  few  friends  to  meet  you  at 
dinner.  The  invitation  will  be  a  short  one, 
but  under  the  circumstances  will  no  doubt 
be  excused." 

Carruthers  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile. 
Yet  he  felt  that,  considering  who  the  speaker 
was,  no  words  could  have  been  better,  more 
judiciously  or  more  delicately  chosen  to 
express  the  fact  that  Horace  and  Herbert 
had  decided  to  forgive  the  culprit,  and  not 
only  to  say  no  more  about  her  misdeeds,  but 
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also  if  oecessat^  show  the  world  that  tliey 
took  her  part.     It  was  a  triumph 

No  more  was  said  ;  but  Beatrice  could  cot 
i-efrain  from  letting  a  few  tears  of  gratitude 
bedew  Horace's  immaculate  ehirt  front,  or 
from  sitting  for  a  little  while  with  Herbert's 
hand  in  hers. 

Sir  Maingay  had,  of  course,  to  be  told  all. 
This  was  a  painful  task,  as  telling  Sir  Main- 
gay  meant  telling  Lady  Clausen,  Her  lady- 
ship had  her  revenge  by  being  able  to  say 
the  girl  had,  after  all,  "  done  something  dis- 
graceful," but  as  she  thinks  a  great  deal  about 
the  honour  of  her  husband's  family,  she  will 
not  proclaim  the  correctness  of  her  estimate 
of  Beatrice's  character. 

And  others  will  have  to  be  told.  The 
Oakbury  people  will  hear  a  great  deal. 
They  will  shake  their  heads  and  gossip. 
But  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Carruthers's  future  life  will  not  bo 
spent  among  these  families  of  position,  so  such 
gossip  will  matter  little  to  them.  They  will 
live  in  the  great  world  of  London,  and  Frank 
Garruthers  may  or  may  not  become  a  famous 
man.     At  any  rate  he  will  be  a  happy  one. 

And  Beatrice  )  Beatrice  will  make  a  circle 
of  friends.  No  secret  will  be  made  of  the 
facts  that  she  has  been  twice  married,  and 
that  little  HaiTy  is  her  ciiild  by  her  first 
husband.      And  if    some  day  it  should   be 


whispered  in  that  circle  tli. it  foi-  sbmereoflons 
only  known  to  herself  fihe  passed  for  years 
as  a  single  woman  when  ^he  was  a  wife. 
What  will  it  matter t  Better  that  than 
passing  as  a  wife  whun  s  w  omaii  is  single. 

The  world  is  like  a  cat.  j.lcjisnnt  and  swe«t 
when  rubbed  the  right  ivity.  Frank  nud 
Beatrice  are  rich — the  I iii,-ti'i>s  raised  iio 
question  on  account  of  lUi-  Ih-^t  marriage^ 
they  are  hospitable,  kjn.l-licorted.  dewr, 
young,  and  good-looking,  imd  Frank  £«oiiis 
likely  to  rise  to  eminence,  hi  kikIi  cases  friends 
are  very  good-natured  :i[iil  trouble  tfatiui- 
selves  very  little  about  iillc  if-port^  Indeed, 
all  who  care  to  inquire  intu  Mrs.  (Jarruthers's 
history  may  know  all  th( n-  is  to  be  known. 

No — not  all.  Not  thv  in.-ans  by  which 
happiness  was  brought  «iiiiiu  th«ir  grasp. 
That  is  known  only  to  ,i  M-ild-oved,  whitt- 
faced  woman  whose  gauni  fraiiufs  prow 
every  day  more  gaunt,  whn,  iliiy  by  djiy,  sinks 
into  a  more  hopeless  state.  Only  she,  this 
victim  to  dreariest  religious  creed  the  world 
has  yet  invented— doubly  dreary  because  it 
is  logical  and  unanswerable — only  she  knows 
how  Beatrice's  freedom  was  bought,  how  her 
happiness  was  assured. 

And  she  will  soon  die  and  go  to  her 
appointed  place.  But  she  will  die  and  moke 
no  sign. 


SyOK'E-Ohl-TRE^lT 


Stoke-ov  Tbent  m  general,  and 
"\liii(   lis   m  particular,  are 
1]  t  LI   iitly  of  that  class  of 
1  ilutions    which    can 
Krird  to  do  without  a 
liilladmm    For  a  long 
while  they  had  one 
and     fared     well  : 


but    J 


it   ' 
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scrupulous  collec- 
tor, and  disappear' 
ed  uttei-ly  from  the 
potteries,  they 
have  fai'ed  much 
better.     The  last 

other  than  that 
identical   original 

willow-pattern 
plate,  from  which 
countless  millions 
have  b^n  made. 
Since  the  late  Mr. 

Albert    Smith 

wrote    a    comical 

little  play  called 

ne    Willov}- 

Pattern 

_,      _  Plate, 

the  world 

LOW.  has  under- 


stood better  than  before  the  nature  of  the 
legend  conveyed  by  its  agreeable  decoration, 
unfatiguing  to  the  eye  and  excellent  in  wear, 
with  its  blue  contrasting  with  the  white 
table  cloth.  The  enduring  beauty  of  blue 
and  white  Nankin  dinner  services  such  as 
our  grandsirea  loved,  has  never  been  so 
clearly  demonstrated  as  by  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son at  his  charming  "  octave  "  dinners,  with 
their  colour-key  in  white,  blue,  and  yellow, 
the  latter  hue  supplied  by  flowers.  After 
the  notorious  Captain  O'Kelly's  blueNankiii 
dinner  services  and  punch-bowls  were  sold 
at  Christie's,  such  ware  went  out  of  fashion 
at  great  houses,  but  among  the  million 
the  willow-pattern  prospered  amain.  Until 
almost  the  other  day  it  covered  the  mass  of 
the  cheap  earthenware  used  in  this  country, 
and  millions,  helped  by  Albert  Smith,  traced 
the  story  of  the  elopement  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  happy  pair  by  the  infuriate  kinsman 
of  the  bride.  But  plain  white  ware  with  a 
slender  rim  or  slight  renaissance  pattern  has 
by  degrees  pushed  the  willow-pattern  from 
its  place,  and  meanwhile  the  oriental  proto- 
type has  vanished. 

At  Stoke-on-Trent  one  is  in  the  chief 
locality  of  a  district  which  appears  to  the 
hasty  traveller  to  possess  no  especial  qualili- 
cation  for  its  work.  It  is  not  diflicult  to 
guess  why  iron-making  was  established  in 
Russia,  and  in  old  Sussex.  Forests 
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and  clia^oal  explain  this,  as  coal,  iron,  and 
limestone  explain  the  Staffordshire  iron- 
works, and  the  propinquity  of  the  Cleveland 
ironstone  to  the  South  Durham  coal-pits  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  Middlesbrough -on-Tees. 
That  cotton  should  be  king  in  Lancashire 
rather  than  elsewhere  is  explained  by  Liver- 
pool having  since  the  very  old  times  been  the 
chief  port  of  reception  from  America.  Some 
recent  migrations  of  industry  are  understood 
by  looking  at  a  map,  as  for  instance  the  great 
trade  of  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Tees 
in  the  business  of  iron  ship-building  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Thames.  At  times 
advantage  of  transit  is  set  at  defiance,  as 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  sought  to 
establish  Bessemer  steel-works  on  the 
Thames,  far  away  from  both  coal  and  iron- 
stone. But,  as  a  rule,  the  work  goes  to  the 
mines  and  waterways.  Now  all  the^materials 
used  at  the  potteries  are,  save  one,  brought 
from  some  distance.  The  blue  clay  comes 
from  Poole  Harbour,  once  made  fashionable 
by  the  "  Lord  of  the  Island;"  the  white  china 
clay  and  china  stone  come  from  Cornwall. 
The  bones  used  for  fine  porcelain  as  the 
cheapest  and  best  form  of  phosphate  of 
lime  come  from  the  great  scdaderoa  of  South 
America,  where  hecatombs  of  beasts  are 
slaughtered  daily.  Flint  also  comes  from  a 
distance.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  potteries  should  exist  where  they 
are,  except  that  a  certain  coarse  clay,  used 
for  "  saggers,"  or  cases  for  holding  crockery 
in  the  kiln,  is  found  there  in  great  abundance. 
This  coarse  clay  doubtless  determined  the 
original  establishment  of  ceramic  work  near 
Stoke,  Hanley,  and  Longton,  and  formed  the 
material  of  the  clay  pots  for  honey,  butter, 
and  other  produce,  which  Holcrof t,  the  author 
of  TJie  Road  to  Ruin,  helped  a  master  to 
hawk  round  the  country  before  he  became 
first  a  jockey,  and  having  failed  at  that 
superior  trade,  a  dramatist  and  general 
literary  person. 

The  other  materials  used  for  earthenware 
and  porcelain  appear  to  have  gravitated 
towards  the  area  in  which  the  coarse 
Staffordshire  clay  supplied  brute  basis  for 
pots.  The  enormous  quantity  of  the  latter 
used  for  "  saggers  "  may  be  guessed  from  the 
excavations  near  Hanley.  It  would  cost  a 
vast  sum  to  convey  the  annual  requirement 
of  the  potteries  for  *•  saggers  "  to  any  great 
distance,  as  much  perhaps  as  all  the  actual 
constituents  of  china  and  fine  earthenware  put 
together.  Some  of  these  arrive  partially  pre- 
pared, others  in  a  completely  raw  condition. 
For  instance,  the  kaolin  or  china  clay  is  purified 
at  St.  Austeirs,  where  it  is  dug,  or  rather 


washed  from  its  bed.  Both  this  Cornish 
clay  and  Cornish  stone  are  simply  the  silicate 
of  alumina  known  as  felspar  in  different 
stages  of  decomposition.  These  require  no 
more  preparation  when  they  arrive  at  the 
potteries  than  allowing  the  stone  to  remain 
some  time  in  the  open  air  before  use.  At 
the  works  of  Minton's  (a  private  limited 
liability  company)  immense  blocks  of  this 
stone  may  be  seen  piled  beside  the  canal 
which  has  brought  them  thither.  The  grey 
or  blue  clay  from  Poole  is  used  in  far  greater 
quantities  at  the  potteries  than  these  precious 
materials,  and  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  earthenware  that  kaolin  does  to 
porcelain.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  like 
the  other,  but  contains  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  valuable  alumina.  Pure  silica  is  seen 
in  the  familiar  form  of  flints,  heaped  high  in 
great  irregular  cairns  by  the  side  of  the 
ci*^g7  masses  of  Cornish  stone.  There  is  a 
tremendous  bone  house  too  at  Minton's,  where 
bones  are  used  in  large  quantities  for  porce- 
lain. Both  flint  and  bones  require  considerable 
preparation.  Both  are  calcined  before  being 
ground  in  a  mill  with  water  to  the  extreme 
fineness  required.  Every  organic  constituent 
of  the  bones  is  completely  burnt  out,  so  that 
there  remains  only  the  mineral  ash,  mainly 
phosphate  of  lime  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  Beside  the  canal,  where 
lie  heaped  many  of  the  constituents  of  fine 
porcelain  and  earthenware,  are  the  grinding 
mills.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  customary  for  all 
potters  to  calcine  and  grind  their  materials, 
but  it  has  long  been  a  custom  of  Minton's 
to  do  so.  Hence  crushing-machines  and 
mills  for  reducing  Cornish  stone,  flints, 
and  bones  to  a  smooth  white  paste,  and  a 
colour  mill  for  grinding  the  mineral  pigments 
used  in  printing  and  painting  the  potter's 
work.  It  is  obvious  that  extreme  care  and 
scrupulous  cleanliness  are  needful  at  every 
stage  of  manufacture.  When  the  various 
materials  are  mixed  they  are  as  white  as 
milk  and  much  freer  from  impurities  than 
that  article  of  food  as  commonly  vended. 

The  process  of  mixing  takes  place  in  the 
slip  house  as  it  is  called.  For  earthenware 
all  the  ingredients  I  have  enumerated  are 
used  in  various  proportions  except  the 
calcined  bones,  which  are  only  used  for 
porcelain.  To  earthenware  the  blue  clay 
gives  toughness  and  solidity,  flint  gives 
whiteness,  kaolin  whiteness  and  porousness, 
and  Cornish  stone  acts  as  a  sort  of  flux 
binding  all  together.  These  materials  being 
weighed  and  measured,  are  placed  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  huge  vats 
fitted  with  an  agitator  called  a  "  blunger," 
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by  which  they  are  thoroughly  Btiired  up  and 
mixed  together.  As  my  coarteoua  guide 
raises  the  lid  of  one  of  these  "blunging" 
machines,  1  descry,  as  it  were,  the  interior 
of  a  vast  churn  filled  with  a  strong  white 
sea,  as  if  the  cliSs  had  got  mixed  with  the 
tide  in  the  manner  depicted  by  some  paintera 
of  seascapes.  This  beautifully  white  fluid 
runs  off  when  its  parts  are  judged  to  be 
sufficiently  mixed,  into  troughs,  and  is 
strained  through  sieves  of  lawn,  varying  in 


upon  the  potter's  wheel  as  used  by  the> 
Egyptians.  Suffice  it  to  note  that  the  main 
distinction  between  the  modem  and  the 
aocient  potter  is  that  the  latter  turned  his 
wheel  with  his  foot  while  his  descendant  is 
supplied  with  motive  power  by  steam.  When 
the  sort  of  sausage  machine  just  described 
has  done  its  work  and  the  uiip  has  been 
pressed,  the  material  is  of  the  consistence  of 
stiff  dough.  In  this  condition  it  comes  into. 
the  hands  of  the  potter,  but  not  directly. 


rVm  ■  Drtwiiig  ftf  A.  UoHHow. 


fineness  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-two 
threads  to  the  inch.  It  is  next  tested  by 
weight,  a  certain  measure  being  required  to 
weigh  a  certain  number  of  ounces.  The  slip 
now  reposes  for  a  while  in  quaint  receptacles 
shaped  like  the  Noah's  ark  given  to  children. 
To  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  dampness  of  the 
compound  "  slip,"  it  is  forced  by  means  of 
pumps  into  bags  of  strong  cloth.  It  is  then 
presided,  and  sometimes  cut  up  and  pressed 
again,  being  then  ready  for  the  thrower. 
This  Ls  hardly  the  place  in  which  to  descant 


Before  it  reaches  him  it  is  weighed  out  in 
lumps  and  handed  to  him  by  the  girl  who 
acts  as  his  assistant.  When  the  lump  of 
clay  is  finally  handed  to  the  potter  he  deals 
with  it  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Placed  on 
the  horizontal  wheel  i-evolving  before  him,  the 
ciay  is  made  to  perform  the  most  extraordi- 
nary evolution.  It  spreads  out,  leaving  a 
hollow  centre,  and  grows  like  a  mushroom 
under  his  skilful  hand.  It  becomes  anything 
he  likes.  It  may  be  a  howl,  a  cup,  or  take  any 
other  shape.  As  the  clay  revolves  rapidly  the 
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vdrkmiin  has  only  to  change  the  position  nf 
his  hands  to  produce  any  shape  he  may  wish. 
To  an  imaginative  person  this  in  the  prettieBt 
part  of  the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  It 
is  incredibly  iiipid.  The  workman  has  hardly 
his  piece  of  clay  placed  before  him  by  the 
givl  attendant  than  he  spreads  it  out  and 
draws  it  up  as  if  by  magic.  There  are  many 
industrial  operations,  picturesque  enough,  nay, 
really  grand  in  effect.  Grand  eSectR  are  to 
be  got  from  smelting  furnaces  and  rolling 
mills,  the  working  of  an  eniigi-ant  ship  out 
of  harbour,  the  landing  of  a  great  catch 
of  herring,  mackerel,  or  pilchard, 
and  beauty  may  bi 
in  the  ever  lovely  ^i 
of  loading  and  cari-\- 
com  —  but  for  shec 
prettinesH  and  swif; 
nesE,  the  -  potter's 
wheel  still  holds  its 
own.  The  whole 
proceeding  is  so 
rapid,  the  touch  of 
the  workman  so 
clever,  that  it  is 
just  a  little  be- 
wildering. One 
stands  and 
wonders  whether 
one  could  do  it 
one's  self  by  the 
aid  of  the  outer  and 
inner  gauges,  which 
appear  to  be  the 
only  aids  to  the 
workman  beyond  hin 
fingers  to  throwing 
by   the   dozen   cups 

The      principle      of 

the    potter's    wheel, 

that  of  making  the     --,-..-.ij'-~    "  ~^^ 

article  to  be  operated  „gg„  ,he  ^,^„^ 

upon    revolve    while  J^rom  n  Dnmlng  tf  A.  Moiuii»>. 

some  kind  of  tool  is 

held    against    it    in 

one  fixed  position,  is  carried  out  in  many 

departments  of  pottery. 

In  the  turning  room  many  articles 
thrown  on  the  wheel  are  finished  by  the 
ordinary  pi'oeess  of  turning — once,  by  the 
way,  made  fashionable  in  royal  families  by 
Jean  Jacques  Kousseau's  Emih,  a  work  of 
gre.it  iniluence  in  its  day,  albeit  it  did 
not,  like  tbe  Control  Social,  attain  the 
distinction  of  being  bound  in  the  skins 
of  aristocrats  tanned  under  the  first  French 
Republic  at  Meudon.  Pressing  or  moulding 
is  perhaps  a  more  modern  kind  of  work,  and 


is  applied  to  plates  and  snch  objects  as  hardly 
need  to  be  thrown  or  turned.  A  workman 
makes  what  is  technically  called  a  "  bat," 
that  is  a  pancake  of  slip  out  of  the  material 
weighed  out  to  him,  and  this  is  moulded  into 
the  form  required  by  pressing  a  profile  or 


mould  upon  it 
rotatory  frame 

"Wliat     ■ 


while  it  revolves  oi 
called    a    "  jigger." 
called  "  handling  "  is 
a  room  in  which  a 
of  duplex  operation  is 
carried  on.   Handles 
for   milk   jugs  and 
suchlike  vessels  can- 
not be  thrown  upon 
the      vessels,     which 
thus  must  be    "  han- 
dled "  afterwards. 
Handling       material, 
slip  like  the  rest,  is 
pressed     through     a 
tube,  and  is  then  cut 
ofi  in  lengths  by  the 
workman,    given    the 
requisite  curve  by  his 
deft  hand,  and  united 
to  the  jug  by  a  tittle 
liquid     slip     applied 
with  a  brush.     It  is 
said  that  handles  some- 
times break' but  never 
"come    off"    at    their 
{ loint  of  attachment. 

In  addition  to  throw- 
ing, tui'ning,  and  pressing, 
there  are  in  other  rooms 
of  Minton's  great  mann- 
Li'tfiry  caiTied  on  opera- 
such  as  moulding  and 
isting  on  ii  large  scale.  It  is  the 
of  the  potkiT  to  produce  a  large 
piwe.  ile  in  not  witisfied  with  any  piece 
which  foquires  the  support  of  a  gold  rim  <ft 
collar— that,  he  insinuates  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  was  cast  and  fired  in  bits  and 
united  by  the  ormolu.  Consequently  it  is 
not  good  potterj-  like  the  old  Japanese  pieces 
and  the  big  work  of  Minton's — the  storks 
and  cranes  and  peacocks — all  fired  in  one  piece. 
Nevertheless  these  objects  are  very  often 
moulded  or  cast  in  several  pieces  which  ore 
aftenvards  bound  together  before  they  are 
dry,  and  are  submitted  to  the  kiln.  The 
various  sections  ai-e  united  by  a  thin  roll  or 
band  of  slip,  no  sign  of  which  is  permitted  to 
appear,  and  perfect  cohesion  is  ensured  by  all 
being  fired  together.  In  making  Parian  and 
some  othei'  figures,  liquid  slip  is  poured  into 
moulds, andthe  images  are  produced  in  a  m:u)- 
ner  like  that  employed  for  plaster  or  bronze. 
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In  the  so-called  "  greenhouses "  a  large 
quantity  of  ware  is  drying  preparatory  to 
being  "fired."  This  process  is  the  crucial 
test  of  pottery.  .AH  the  preceding  operations 
have  been  carefully  conducted  with  a  distinct 
view  to  this  one.  All  the  combinations  of 
clay,  flint,  stone,  or  bone  have  been  made 
with  forethought  of  the  kiln  in  which  the 
ware  will  be  partially  vitrified.  Earthenware 
and  porcelain  are  only,  as  is  well-known,  less 
perfect  forms  of  glass,  or  rather  of  glass  in 
another  stage  of  development.  When  the 
earthenware  slip  cups  and  saucers,  mugs 
and  jugs,  are  sufficiently  dried,  they  are 
ready  for  the  "  biscuit "  kilns  as  they  are 
oddly  called,  for  the  ware  is  not  twice  baked 
in  them  nor  is  it  good  to  eat.  Some  kinds 
of  ware  are  submitted  to  the  intense  heat  of 
the  kiln  three  times,  all  twice — once  in 
biscuit  and  once  in  glaze.  When  painting 
is  introduced  over  the  glaze,  as  in  the  old 
Sevres  pdte  tendre,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
fine  porcelain,  there  is  a  third  firing.  Before 
being  placed  in  the  kilns  all  the  articles 
thrown,  turned,  or  moulded  are  arranged  in 
the  "  saggers,"  receptacles  of  coarse  clay, 
very  thick  and  strong,  like  deep  pie  dishes. 
Into  .these  the  various  articles  are  packed 
with  considerable  skill,  little  triangles  being 
placed  between  each  to  prevent  their  touch 
ing  each  other,  and  the  saggers  are  next 
packed  together  in  the  kiln  or  oven,  each 
sagger  being  lined  at  the  bottom  with  a  layer 
of  rock  sand.  Piled  one  on  the  other  the 
saggerg  make  a  fairly  compact  column,  and 
when  the  oven,  some  nineteen  feet  in  altitude 
is  filled,  the  fire  is  applied.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  fire  by  no  means  touches  either 
the  ware  or  the  saggers  in  which  it  is 
inclosed.  They  are  simply  in  an  oven  about 
to  be  raised  to  a  tremendous  heat.  The 
firing  Ls  done  by  means  of  flues  so  arranged 
as  to  diffuse  intense  heat  throughout  the 
whole  interior  of  the  ovens.  This  firing  is  a 
ticklish  operation  ret[uiring  the  supervision 
of  a  skilled  workman  capable  of  existing 
without  sleep  for  some  thirty-six  or  forty 
hours.  At  first  the  heat  is  applied  gently 
for  fear  of  cracking  the  ware,  and  the  fireman 
has  an  anxious  time  of  it.  Little  openings 
in  the  brickwork  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
progress  of  his  work.  The  heat  of  a  biscuit 
oven  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  is 
intense,  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  As  the  ware  has 
taken  from  forty  to  fifty  hours  in  firing,  so 
does  it  require  an  equal  time  to  become  cool. 
In  this  condition  it  is  sorted  by  girls  and 
stacked  in  immense  warehouses.  Technically 
it  is  "  biscuit "  ware,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 


great  variety  of  treatment.  It  may  be 
painted  or  printed  on  at  once,  that  is  "  under 
the  glaze"  as  it  is  called,  or  before  the 
metallic  glaze  is  applied,  or  it  may  be  painted 
over  the  glaze,  or  the  regular  pattern  may  be 
produced  in  one  way,  and  the  floral  design, 
the  variable  handiwork,  in  the  other.  Every- 
body has  been  made  familiar  with  biscuit 
ware  by  Sevres  and  knows  the  aspect  of  this 
half-made  china,  minus  the  glaze  and  the 
subsequent  firing.  Of  decoration  it  may  be 
roughly  said  that  oriental  work  such  as 
Nankin  is  all  under  the  glaze  and  indestruc- 
tible by  fair  wear  and  tear,  while  Sevres  is 
over  the  glaze,  and  majolica  is  painted  "  in  " 
the  glaze  itself,  is  in  fact  a  coloured  glaze 
employed  as  pigment.  This  being  stated,  it 
will  be  seen  that  htacxxit,  so-<»,lled  because 
it  has  only  once  been  tried  in  the  furnace, 
has  before  it  various  destinies. 

The  printing  under  the  glaze,  always 
employed  for  ware  subjected  to  severe  fric- 
tion, and  consequently  requiring  the  pro- 
tection of  the  highly  vitreous  glaze,  is  an 
interesting  process  conducted  in  large  rooms 
filled  with  women  and  girls,  aU  active  and 
bright  as  seen  by  a  glimpse  of  wintry  sim. 
The  designs  for  the  various  patterns  ai-e 
engraved  upon  copper  plates,  of  which  there 
is  an  array  in  one  room  at  Minton's  which 
must  have  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 
In  printing  on  crockery  of  any  kind  it  is 
necessary  that  the  process  should  be  per- 
formed rapidly.  When  the  design  has  been 
produced  upon  a  copper  plate,  it  must  be 
transfen-ed,  first  to  a  piece  of  thin,  tough 
paper,  and  thence  to  the  biscuit  ware.  To 
those  familiar  with  the  operation  of  printing 
etchings,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
explain  that  warmth  is  necessary  to  success- 
ful transfer.  Still  more  is  a  high  temperature 
essential  to  the  charging  of  the  plate  for 
earthenware  with  the  minei'al  pigments 
alone  possible  for  such  work.  As  the  skilled 
workman  stands  at  his  desk  to  print  the 
papers  required  for  transfer,  plate  and  pig- 
ments are  alike  hot.  Very  swiftly  he  charges 
the  plate  with  sufficient  pigment,  cleans  it 
off,  and  prints  off  rapid  impressions.  These 
the  numerous  women  and  children  filling  the 
room  apply  at  once  to  the  eai±henw^are,  the 
porous  biscuit  at  on?e  absorbing  the  colour. 
The  work,  however,  requires  some  little 
neatness  of  hand  and  quick  rubbing  down 
with  a  flannel  roll.  The  thin  tough  paper 
charged  with  hot  pigment  adheres  to  the 
porous  plate,  which  at  once  absorbs  the  latter. 
Immediately  the  paper  is  washed  off,  leaving 
the  design  on  the  biscuit  from  which  it  will 
not  wash  off  on  account  of  its  oily  character. 
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Useful  thus  far,  this  oilmess  would  prove  » 
serious  impediment  at  the  next  stage  of 
operations.  No  gUze  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  part  of  the  biscuit  covered  by  the  design, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
oil.  This  is  done  by  bitkiug  the  wnre  in  an 
oven  just  siiffii^iently  heated 
to  destroy  the  oil  without 
damaging  the  colours. 

The  ware  is  now  ready 
for  the  dipping'house,  in 
vfhifh  are  vessels  full  of 
liquid  glaze— literallya  form 
of  glass,  ground  to  exquisite 
fineness.  Dipped  into  the 
glaze  the  porous  biscuit 
greedily  absorbs  it,  and  the 
ware  is  packed  in  saggers 
which  have  been  washed  out 
with  phosphate  of  lime.  Fif- 
teen or  sixteen  houi*'  firing 
at  D.  lower  teniperature  tlian 
that  of  the  biscuit  oven 
8uffice:i  to  complete  this  part 
of  the  process,  and  in  the 
case  of  ware  ornamented  only 
under  the  glaze,  finishes  the 
potter's  work.  In  many 
cases  however,  overglaie 
work  is  added,  and  this  is 
done  by  women  and  girls 
occupying  a  range  of  large 
rooms  high  up  in  Minton's 
factory,  and  very  pretty  to 
see  on  a  bright  morning  while 
work  is  going  briskly  for- 
ward. These  are  all  work 
women,  be  it  understood,  not 
artists,  and  merely  Hit  in 
the  coloni-s  according  to  the 
design  marked  out  for  them, 
work  requiring  attention  and 
neatness,  but  no  inventive 
power  or  skill  in  drawing. 
The  colours  laid  on,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  mention, 
are  what  are  called  enamel 
colours,  all  made  from  metal- 
lic oxides  with  turpentine, 
tar,  or  oil  of  aniseed  as  a 
medium.  Beyond  tlie  paint- 
ing shops  are  those  occufiied 
by  the  gilders,  who  complete 
the  ornamentation  of  the  ware,  after  which 
it  is  again  fired  for  about  six  hours  at  a  red 
heat.  This  final  firing  is  an  important  part 
of  decorated  pottery,  Many  of  the  colours 
change  entii-ely  during  the  operation,  the 
greens  and  reds  being  the  most  constant  to 
their  originikl  hue.  Then  tlie  gilding  requires 


to  be  burnished  with  agate  or  bloodstone 
burnishei-s,  and  the  surface  of  the  wai'e 
generally  to  be  fiandpapered  till  it  is  free 
from  any  trace  of  roughness.  One  kind  of 
mark  or  defect  nearly  always  leaves  its  trace, 
generally  easy  enough  to  detect  by  the  naked 
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eye.  This  is  the  impress  of  the  little  tripods 
known  aa  "  spurs,"  which  are  placed  between 
the  pieces  in  the  kiln  to  prevent  them  from 
touching  each  other.  The  spur-mark  is 
rubbed  down  and  removed  as  far  as  possible. 
When  the  wore  has  reached  this  stage  it  only 
requires  to  be  sorted,  an  operation  neciHnjf 


Home  care  and  a  quick  eye,  inasmuch  as  some 
of  the  mineral  colours  employed  change 
greatly  iu  filing.  Not  only  do  they  change, 
but  in  degrees  varying  givatly  according  to 
the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  firing.  The 
standards  of  colour  kept  at  MiutoD's  demon- 
strate the  variety  of  shades  to  be  obtained, 
for  instance,  of  a  certain  oxide  of  iron,  which 
yields  not  only  many  differeuces  of  strength, 
but  of  actual   hue,  according  to  the  degree 


of  firing  applied  to  it.  The  "  flown  "  ware, 
as  it  is  called,  is  that  printed  or  pointed  with 
these  "  false  fleeting,"  but  very  convenient 
pigments,  and  requires  "  sorting "  accord- 
ingly, the  lighter  coloured  pieces  in  the  one 
set,  and  the  darker  in  another. 

The  slight  and  rapid  description  just  given 
of  the  various  processes  of  making  eartheO' 
n-are  will  almost  suffice  for  that  of  the  tiles 
and    china   with    which    Minton's  name  is 
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intimately  associated.  Tiles  are  made  under 
enormous  pressure,  the  aim  being  to  render 
them  indestructible.  When  the  body  of  the 
tile  has  been  thus  made  and  subsequently 
fired,  the  tiles  are  printed  by  the  "  transfer  " 
process  already  described,  and  hand-painted  if 
necessary.  The  designs  for  tiles  are  often 
by  artists  of  eminence,  such  as  Mr.  H.  Stacy 
Marks,  R.A.,  who  drew  Tlie  Seven  Ages  of  Man. 
The  china- works  have  slight  differences  from 
those  carried  on  exclusively  for  the  making 
of  earthenware,  the  fundamental  difference 
in  the  "  slip  "  being  the  large  proportion  of 
phosphate  of  lime  or  calcined  bones  employed 
in  the  former,  and  entirely  absent  from  the 
laster.  The  slip  too  is  "wedged,"  that  is, 
cut  in  pieces  or  strips  and  pounded  so  as  to 
drive  out,  if  possible,  any  air  which  may  have 
become  inclosed  in  its  substance.  There  are 
too,  differences  in  throwing,  pressing  and 
moulding,  too  minute  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Alto- 
gether, the  work  is  far  more  ticklish  than 
that  of  making  earthenware,  from  the  short 
nature  of  the  paste  or  slip.  Great  skill  is 
required  in  the  modelling  room,  when  vases 
of  different  form  requiring  what  is  called 
"  undercutting,"  are  to  be  produced.  The 
enormous  value  of  some  of  the  pattern  pieces 
lent  by  the  courtesy  of  liberal  collectors  to 
Minton's  has  at  times  proved  a  fearful  joy. 
One  of  Sir  Eichard  Wallace's  vaisaeaux  d  indt 
in  old  Sevres  was  kindly  lent  by  him  to 
Minton's  and  proved  a  thing  of  terror.  The 
reproductions  of  such  work  are  made  by 
slip  casting,  a  process  like  any  other  casting, 
but  requiring  especial  delicacy. 

From  imitation,  however  clever,  to  original 
design,  is  a  wide  step,  but  not  perhaps  in  the 
opinion  of  the  technical  potter,  who  prides 
himself  on  the  greatness  of  his  pieces,  and 
the  skill  displayed  in  overcoming  difficulties 
of  form.  In  detail  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  reproducing  the  colours,  the  rich  redun- 
dancy of  glaze  feeling  "like  the  touch  of  a 
baby's  hand,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  put  it,  and 
the  massive  gilding  of  old  Sevres,  the  latter 
of  which  has  a  thickness  as  fine  as  pdte 
tendrey  almost  suggesting  the  massive 
character  of  a  mount.  This  "  lumpy  "  gilding, 
and  luminous  because  not  uniform,  sur- 
face of  turquoise  and  gros  Ueu,  Minton's 
have  become  very  successful  in  imitating.  But 
these  technical  triumphs  only  supply  setting 
for  the  exquisite  pictures  supplied  by  the 
department  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Arnoux,  a  member  of  Minton's  private  com- 
pany. During  long  years  M.  Arnoux  has 
presided  over  the  department  of  hand-painting 
on  china  from  original  designs  made  by  him- 
self and  his    colleagues.     These    gentlemen 


go  like  other  artists  to  Chatsworth  and  Range- 
more,  to  cornfield,  coppice,  luxuriant  river- 
side, yellow  bogland,  and  purple  moor  to  seek 
inspiration  for  the  subjects  they  limn  in 
indestructible  colours.  Large  life-size  sketches 
made  in  the  open  air  are  reduced  in  the  atelier 
of  M.  Arnoux  to  the  dimensions  prescribed 
by  the  centre  of  a  plate  or  the  side  of  a  vase. 
The  beautiful  turquoise  blue  and  other  colours 
used  in  the  exterior  ornamentation  are  simple 
matters  compared  with  the  delicate  hues  em- 
ployed in  the  medallions.  Many  of  these  are 
studies  of  flowers,  others,  figure  subjects,  some 
from  pictures  by  Boucher,  Watteau,  or  Gi-euze. 
Much  of  this  work  is  exceedingly  costly, 
rivalling  in  prices  the  original  charge  for 
royal  Sevres.  M.  Arnoux,  with  his  able 
assistants,  produces  work  worthy  of  note  in 
every  section  of  his  department.  The  hand- 
painted  dessert-services  are  marvels  of  skill, 
and  the  nimtiber  of  richly  decorated  vases 
annually  produced  is  very  great. 

A  special  department  is  that  of  M.  Solon, 
whose  work,  pdie-sv/r-pdU,  has  during  the  last 
few  years  excited  extraordinary  attention. 
Many  more  persons  are  familiar  with  this 
rich  and  delicate  cameo-like  work  than 
understand  how  it  is  done.  The  mind  natur- 
ally seeks  analogies,  and  perceiving  the  effect 
of  a  cameo,  and  that  of  the  ware  named 
after  M.  Solon,  supposes  that  a  stratum  of 
semi-diaphanous  white  paste  is  laid  upon  the 
dark  green  or  olive  coloured  vase,  and  carved 
away  by  the  artist  as  he  would  the  lighter 
seam  of  sardonyx.  The  greater  degree  of 
transparency  is  attributed  to  the  lower  degree 
of  relief,  not  without  reason,  save  that  the 
white  paste  is  by  no  means  laid  on  the  other 
and  treated  like  a  cameo.  M.  Solon  who  is 
found  himself  at  work  among  his  assistants 
shows  his  visitor  at  once  that  nobody  is  less 
of  a  cameo  or  relief  engraver  than  he.  In 
fact  he  simply  takes  advantage  of  the  semi- 
transparency  of  the  so-called  parian  or  kaolin 
material  to  convey  the  highly  prized  effect 
obtained  from  onyx,  sardonyx,  or  shell  by 
taking  advantage  of  variously  coloured  strata, 
just  as  the  cunning  goldsmith  adapts  his 
jewel  to  the  shape  of  the  strange  and  barbaric 
pearl.  M.  Solon's  method  might  be  more 
accurately  described  as  a  heavy  impaato  or  as 
modelling  in  very  low  relief.  M.  Solon  having 
previously  made  his  design,  stands  before  a 
vase,  and  with  a  pencil  puts  on  the  thick  white 
paste  he  employs.  The  beautiful  effects  pro- 
duced are  due  to  the  varying  thickness  of 
this  china  slip.  For  delicate  diaphanous 
draperies  it  is  reduced  to  extreme  tenuity. 
For  the  bolder  modelling  of  the  figure  it 
grows  thicker  and  thicker  until  it  becomes 
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as  opaque  as  its  dainty  quality  permits.  Laid 
on  with  a  brush,  the  slip  is  capable  of  subse- 
quent manipulation  by  modelling  tools,  but 
in  its  essence,  M.  Solon's  work  is  painting  with 
china  paste  on  other  paste.  It  is  not  en- 
graving in  relievo,  and  has,  except  in  its 
charming  effect,  no  analogy  with  gem  or 
cameo  engraving.  The  bolder  portions  or 
"  high  lights "  are  not  laid  on  in  bulk  at 
once,  but  are  gradually  thickened  as  the  artist 
sees  that  they  require  to  be  strengthened. 

Other  rooms  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Amoux  are  occupied  by  skilled  artists  en- 
gaged in  producing  every  kind  of  ware 
decorated  by  hand.  In  little  rooms  they  sit 
bent  over  their  difficult  work,  for  they  cannot, 
except  by  the  eye  of  practice,  see  what  they 
iire  doing.  And,  it  may  be  added  for  the 
benefit  of  art  students,  that  painting  on 
round  and  hollow  surfaces  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  painting  on  canvas.  The 
consequences  of  a  mistake  are  far  more 
serious,  and  the  awkwardness  of  the  position 
far  greater.  When  it  is  considered  that 
dessert  services  are  produced  of  which  every 
plate  is  worth  20^.  the  care  expended  on  this 
kind  of  work  may  be  imagined. 

In  the  show-room  of  the  great  factory  may 
be  seen  every  kind  of  successful  pottery 
produced  at  Minton's  up  to  this  moment. 
There  are  grouped  together  immense  figures 
of  beasts  and  birds,  the  triumphs  of  pottery, 
and  with  them  the  results  of  many  attempts 
to  rival  the  old  Sevres  tints,  turquoise,  rose 
Pompadour,  and  gro8  bleu.  Not  the  least 
interesting  are  the  modem  imitations  of  the 
wondrous  ^atcnoc  d^Oiron  or  Henri  Deux  ware 
as  it  is  called  in  this  country.  The  curious 
discussion  as  to  whether  this  costly  ware 
was  produced  by  means  of  "  transfer  "  or  by 
inlaying,  was  set  aside  by  the  experiments 
made  at  Minton*s  by  inlaying  with  coloured 
clays.  There  is  now  no  doubt,  from  the  re- 
productions exhibited,  that  the  famous  ware 
was  a  species  of  ceramic  marqueterie  in 
which  a  yellow  body  was  inlaid  with  coloured 
clays  placed  in  incised  lines  like  niello  in 
metal  work.     In  pottery,  however,  the  oper- 


ation requires  more  care  than  in  metal,  for 
the  variously  coloured  clays  shrink  unequally, 
Costly  now  as  at  all  times,  in  great  dispix>- 
portion  to  the  effect  produced,  the  /dlence 
(TOiron  is  not  likely  to  become  as  popular  as 
the  Minton's  reproduction  of  the  majolica 
and  other  famous  wares,  or  the  beautiful 
statuettes  in  Parian  ware.  The  rarity  of  the 
old  Henri  Deux  ware  probably  arose  from  its 
extravagant  cost,  and  the  same  reason  mili- 
tates against  its  reproduction  in  any  great 
quantity.  Perhaps  it  was  the  result  of 
misdirected  ingenuity,  and  is  rather  a  proof 
of  the  potter's  technical  skill  than  of  his 
success  in  producing  one  of  those  things  of 
beauty  which  are  joys — not  for  ever,  but  until 
"  neat-handed  Phyllis  "  brings  them  to  an 
untimely  end. 

While  looking  at  the  enormous  quantity 
of  ware  of  various  kinds  in  the  hands  of  the 
packers  who  cleverly  pile  it  in  barrels,  hogs- 
heads, and  crates,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that 
good  earthenware  in  great  plenty  is  one  of 
the  most  modem  of  popular  luxuries.  It 
was  only  in  our  grandfathers'  day  that  the 
wooden  trencher  and  the  pewter  platter  made 
way  for  the  willow-pattern  plate,  and  now 
the  productions  of  the  English  potteries  are 
found  all  over  the  habitable  globe,  while 
"  bits  "  of  old  battered  pewter  are  sought  for 
that  they  may  be  like  "  bruised  arms  himg 
up  for  monuments."  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  million  was  no  better  off  notwith- 
standing the  lustre-ware  of  Gabbio  and  the 
turquoise  blue  or  rose  Pompadour  of  Sevres. 
In  the  Eringer  Thai  and  other  remote  villages 
of  the  Alps  was  to  be  found  only  the  other 
day,  perhaps  the  most  primitive  form  of 
table  equipage,  consisting  of  a  solid  table 
like  a  butcher's  block  with  holes  scooped  in 
the  upper  siirf  ace  to  hold  the  soup  or  stew  on 
which  the  hardy  natives  subsisted,  and  I  fear 
that  even  now  it  would  be  possible  to  find  in 
the  mountains  of  Kerry  or  on  the  wild  coast 
of  Connaught  cabins  destitute  of  any  vestige 
of  that  great  promoter  of  cleanliness  and 
care,  good  crockery. 

Bernard  H.  Becker. 
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HERE  are  many  dirty  towns 
in  the  eastern  portion  of 
Europe,  but  for  snprema<^y 

in  dirt  B will  carry  off 

the  palm.  Inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  Jews  of  a 
low  class,  each  street  pre- 
sents an  aspect  of  squalor 
and  filth  unequalled  probably  in  the  so- 
called  civilised  world. 

The  wretched  little  carriage  I  was  in  tossed 
and  tumbled  about  amidst  the  great  holes 
that  yawned  on  every  side.  The  gutters 
were  as  unfathomable  stoughs  of  greasy  dirt. 
The  slimy  mud  seemed  to  have  been  collect- 
ing for  years  in  every  comer,  and  bad 
splashed  against  posts,  doorsteps,  and  houses 
with  unsparing  liberality. 

A  dckening  combination  of  pigs'  styes  and 
train  oil  filled  the  air.  Every  house  reeked 
with  evil  smells.  An  open  door  but  let  in  a 
little  light  upon  an  abyss  of  darkness  and 
horror  from  which  the  unaccustomed  traveller 
shrinks  in  disgust. 

Yet    notwithstanding    such    unfavourable 

surrou n din gR,  the  women  of  B- ■  are  famed 

for  their  good  looks,  and  occasionally  from 
the  mouths  of  some  of  these  dens  will  emerge 
faces  and  forms  that  claim  as  much  admir- 
ation as  astonishment. 

When  called  upon  to  alight  I  hesitated. 
Could  this  wretched,  dirty,  greasy  place  be 

the  best  hotel  in  B )     In  respect  to  dirt 

and  darkness  it  seemed  no  whit  better  than 
its  neighbours.  However  there  was  no  choice, 
and  it  was  on  agreeable  surprise  ou  crossing 
the  threshold  to  find  a.  very  fair  amount  of 
cleanliness  and  even  comfort. 

But  this  surprise  was  not  equalled  by  the 
astonishment  at  the  exceedingly  ungracious 
welcome  I  received.  At  first  I  feared  my 
momentary  hesitation  in  entering  bad  pro- 
duced an  unfavourable  impression,  as  far 
from  hailing  a  new  arrival  with  the  usual 


obsequious  pleasure  exhibited  by  expectant 
hosts,  the  landlady,  a  stout  gaily-dressed 
Jewess,  made  every  possible  diflicnity  about 
taking  me  in. 

All  the  rooms  she  said  had  been  becpoke. 
A  great  Jewish  festl^'al  would  commence  on 
the  morrow.  In  short  she  urged  me  to 
proceed  on  my  way  by  the  nest  train,  in  a 
manner  that  was  really  uncivil. 

The  husband,  however,  was  more  amenable. 
He  was  not  averse  to  making  an  honest 
penny,  so  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his  wife's 
remonstrances  he  ushered  me  up  stairs  to  ft 
fairly  comfortable  room,  and  withdrew,  pro- 
mising to  bring  supper  immediately,  and  also 
lights. 

Fatigued  by  the  long  journey,  and  cramped 
in  limb  from  confinement  for  so  many  hours 
in  the  limited  space  of  a  railway  carriage,  I 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  room  for 
some  time  after  being  left  alone,  deep  in 
anxious  thought. 

Although  thoroughly  tired  in  body,  my 
senses  to-night  seemed  peculiarly  on  the  alert. 
The  unpleasant  manner  of  the  hostess  dis- 
quieted me,  almost  unreasonably,  and  though 
I  tried  to  st«ady  my  nerves  and  subdue  this 
over-anxiety  of  mind,  a  sinister  impression 
was  upon  me,  and  a  warning  conviction  of 
near  peril  oppressed  my  heart. 

Can  it  be  asserted  that  the  subtle,  magnetic 
influence  that  surrounds  every  conscioua,  nay, 
every  semi-conscious  being,  is  not  stirred  by 
a  danger  that  is  gradually  approaching  1 

The  element  of  life  is  affected,  and  that 
sensitive,  unseen  essence  we  call  life  aware 
by  its  inward  sensibility  that  the  earthly 
portion  of  its  being  (that  is  to  say,  the  body 
that  enables  it  in  this  world  to  obey  the 
behests  of  its  divine  existence)  is  menaced, 
warns  us  by  the  tremor  of  its  delicate 
nerves  that  peril  is  at  hand,  nay,  is  perhaps 
drawing  near  with  ."^wift  and  deadly  intent. 

Nature  herself  shows  us  how  keenly  alive 
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she  is  to  approaching  strife,  when  warring 
elements  threaten  her  safety. 

Skilful  and  exquisitely-fashioned  mechani- 
cal instruments  now  foretell  those  disruptions 
of  nature  to  which  the  coarser  portion  of 
man  is  deaf  or  blind.  Ofttimes  drooping 
leaves,  fading  flowers,  the  mute  terror  of 
birds  and  animals  have  warned  mankind  that 
some  dread  convulsion  is  fast  approaching. 

To-night  this  supreme  dread  was  upon  me. 
I  knew  not  from  what  quarter,  nor  in  what 
form,  but  that  peril  was  at  hand  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt. 

I  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  prayed 
earnestly  for  strength  and  courage,  and  to 
be  guided  in  my  course.  When  thus  asked 
for  does  aid  fail  to  come  ?  No — when  great 
the  need  such  a  prayer  is  ever  granted. 

Refreshed  and  calmed  by  the  few  unspoken 
words  that  came  from  a  full  heart,  I  could 
look  my  position  calmly  in  the  face. 

Respecting  my  papers,  I  had  little  or  no 
fear.  They  were  mostly  blinds  to  conceal 
the  real  commission.  Important,  no  doubt, 
they  were  in  a  mercantile  sense,  and  their 
destruction  would  entail  considerable  money 
loss,  but  such  a  loss  under  the  circumstances 
was  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment. 

Part  of  my  commission  had  already  been 
executed.  The  urgent  necessity  that  now 
lay  upon  me  was  to  have  speech  with  certain 
personages  before  a  certain  day.  These  per- 
sonages would  be  within  reach  before  long. 
My  safety  and  freedom,  therefore,  were 
essential  to  the  due  completion  of  my  mission. 
The  risks  I  had  already  incurred  convinced 
me  increased  difliculties  would  be  thrown  in 
my  way.  But  did  those  dogging  my  steps 
know  where  and  to  whom  I  was  bound  I 

How  best  to  elude  those  pursuers  was  now 
the  subject  of  earnest  deliberation. 

Absorbed  in  anxious  thought,  I  walked 
slowly  up  and  down,  considering  both  my 
task  and  my  position. 

The  one  window  of  this  room  looked  upon 
a  narrow  street,  of  which  the  opposite  houses 
were,  if  possible,  more  squalid  and  dirty  than 
any  I  had  yet  seen. 

Suddenly  a  light  gleamed  from  one  of 
these  forbidding  and  gloomy  buildings.  I 
looked  at  it  negligently,  almost  unseeLngly, 
so  deeply  was  I  plunged  in  thought. 

While  gazing  thus  vaguely,  a  bright  light 
flashed  before  my  eyes  in  a  narrow  quivering 
line,  and  in  a  second  I  was  conscious  that  the 
brilliant  stream  was  reflected  from  the  blade 
of  some  sharp  weapon.  At  the  same  moment 
a  figure  raised  itself  from  a  crouching  pos- 
ture, the  bull's-eye  of  a  lantern  glared  full  into 
the  room  I  occupied,  now  in  total  darkness, 


and  the  same  light  displayed  to  me  the  palo 
face,  the  drooping  lids,  the  eyes  so  effeminate 
in  the  portrait,  but  now  in  their  reality  so 
tiger-like  in  their  ferocity,  of  the  man  against 
whom  I  had  been  warned. 

For  a  moment  I  wa£r  staggered.  For  a 
moment  I  shrank  back  appalled,  but  the 
imminence  of  the  danger,  the  definiteness  of 
the  peril  restored  me  to  myself.  Courage 
and  resolution  returned.  I  could  think — ^I 
could  act. 

That  I  must  leave  this  house  at  once  was 
imperative.  I  went  to  the  door,  but,  as  I 
now  expected,  it  was  locked.  The  only 
chance  of  escape,  therefore,  waa  by  the  win- 
dow. Its  height  from  the  ground  was  not 
very  great,  and  there  were  projections  in  the 
ill-built  wall  that  would,  I  was  confident, 
enable  one  light  and  active  as  myself,  to 
accomplish  the  descent  in  safety.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  the  risk,  I  was  determined  to 
encounter  it,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  make 
the  attempt  until  the  night  was  farther 
advanced.     I  sat  down  to  wait. 

None  but  those  who  have  tried  this  torture 
of  waiting  in  moments  of  anxiety  or  danger 
know  how  mentally  each  second  of  expecta- 
tion is  like  the  drop  of  water  that  fails  at 
regvdar  intervals  upon  the  shaven  head,  each 
drop  increasing  in  agony  from  the  interval 
that  elapses.  The  excited  brain  in  many 
instances  has  given  way  under  the  slow 
anguish  of  the  exquisite  yet  tiny  torture. 

I  waited  I  know  not  how  long,  but  before 
the  hour  arrived  I  had  set  my  teeth,  I  had 
clenched  my  hands,  so  hard  was  it  to  be 
patient,  to  exercise  forbearance  and  prudence. 

At  length  all  was  silent.  No  movement 
could  be  detected  in  the  hitherto  unquiet 
house.  Not  a  light  could  be  seen  in  any 
window.  No  sound  broke  the  stillness,  save 
the  splash,  splash  of  the  rain  that  was  now 
falling  steadily. 

I  had  risen  to  my  feet,  and  was  cautiously 
preparing  for  my  hazardous  feat,  when  I  was 
startled  by  a  low  tap  at  the  door. 

I  would  not  answer.  I  waited  in  breathless 
anxiety. 

Again  the  tap  was  repeated,  and  a  low 
voice,  a  woman's  voice,  that  of  my  young 
fellow-traveller,  murmured  rather  than  said, 
"  Let  me  in,  for  God's  sake,  let  me  in." 

"  Are  you  alone  1 "  I  said,  "  will  you  Sfwear 
you  are  alone  1 " 

^*  I  am  alone ;  I  swear  it,  but  for  heaven's 
dear  sake  let  me  in.  I  am  perilling  my  life 
by  coming  to  you." 

Was  I  to  trust  her  or  was  I  not  1  I  had 
not  a  second  to  deliberate ;  but  the  young 
voice  had  the  ring  of  truth,  and  the  remem- 
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brance   of  the  aivful   face  at   the   window 
decided  me. 

"  Will  you.  enter  in  the  dark  1 " 

»*  Yes." 

I  opened  the  door  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  her.  In  a  second  she  was  within,  and 
had  grasped  my  hand. 

*'  Stand  here  in  the  comer  where  no  light 
can  reach  us.  Why  would  you  come  to  this 
wretched  house  when  I  had  done  my  best  to 
prevent  your  finding  room  here?  What 
miserable  destiny  drove  you  into  the  net? 
For  hours  I  have  been  trying  to  warn  you, 
but  it  was  impossible.  Wby,  oh  !  why,  must 
more  innocent  blop^  be  shed?  Alas,  why 
must  our  poor  country  have  to  make  use  of 
such  miserable  and  degrading  means  ?  Why 
must  the  wretched  tools  be  employed  that 
will  drive  me  and  so  many  others  to 
destruction  ?  Yet  now  Saved  you  shall  be  if 
these  bloodhounds  can  be  baffled.  Quick, 
quick,  feel  here.  This  is  the  cloak  and  hood 
of  my  maid.  Put  them  on,  follow  me  closely. 
Had  you  not  let  me  enter,  within  an  hour 
you  would  have  been  a  dead  woman.  Be- 
member,  as  you  value  my  life  as  well  as 
yours,  you  must  agree  to  all  /  say.  What- 
ever you  may  see.  or  hear  be  silent  until  / 
desire  you  to  speak.  Be  silent  and  obedient, 
for  those  you  are  about  to  see  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with." 

The  words  poured  from  her  as  if  impelled 
by  long  pent-up  distress,  but  while  speaking 
she  had  not  been  idle.  She  had  wrapped  the 
cloak  skilfully  around  me.  Suddenly  I  felt 
the  chUl  smoothness  of  scissors  amongst  my 
hair.  Ere  I  could  make  a  movement  of 
remonstrance  many  of  my  poor  locks  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  ;  then  the  hood  was 
dragged  closely  over  my  head. 

In  another  moment,  silently  and  swiftly,  I 
was  following  my  conductress  along  a  narrow 
passage,  dimly  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the 
moon,  that  now  gave  a  feeble  light  amidst 
the  heavy  masses  of  rain  clouds. 

As  noiselessly  as  we  left  my  room  we 
entered  another.  Standing  there  was  a  young 
man,  dark,  stern,  repellent  of  aspect.  A 
small  revolver  was  in  his  hand,  of  which  he 
was  examining  the  priming.  On  the  table 
beside  him  was  its  fellow,  and  a  long  curious 
instrument,  something  like  a  band,  that 
could  be  shortened  or  elongated  at  pleasure. 

At  his  feet  lay  a  valise  and  bag  precisely 
similar  to  mine.  In  a  moment  I  understood 
what  had  taken  place ;  the  touches  during 
the  night  were  explained.  The  valise  and 
bag  now  before  me  were  mine,  not  those  I 
had  left  in  the  other  room. 

**  You  did  well  to  come  quickly,"  he  said, 


roughly  turning  towards  me  as  we  entered, 
the  fierce  Tartar  nature  showing  through  the 
acquired  grace  and  courtesy  Russians  usually 
display  towards  women.  "  As  it  is,  your 
folly,  your  Quixotic  folly  Verena,  is  imperil- 
ling our  lives,  if  not  the  lives  of  many  of  yet 
greater  importance.  Listen,  these  are  the 
tidings  that  have  just  reached  me.  *  They  are 
already  here,  and  justice  has  been  done.'  " 

He  looked  cautiously  behind  him,  and 
whispered  a  few  words  in  the  girFs  ear. 

She  turned  pale,  pale  to  the  lips,  but 
showed  no  other  signs  of  emotion. 

I  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  Was  this 
the  childish  creature  I  had  thought  so  shy, 
so  timid  ?  True,  she  I  now  saw  was  young, 
fair,  and  slight ;  but  the  compressed  mouth, 
the  stern  brow,  revealed  a  power  I  had  never 
dreamt  of,  showed  ine  a  woman  great  in 
courage,  in  resolution,  and  strong  for  daring 
deeds. 

An  instant's  silence,  and  then  she  spoke 
in  low  but  determined  accents. 

''  Be  it  so,"  she  said.  "  I  am  ready.  I 
can  die,  if  it  so  needs,  for  my  poor  country, 
for  the  suffering  and  miserable,  but  I  cannot, 
and  I  wUl  not  betray  an  innocent  woman 
to  that  which  you  know  well.  Understand 
me.     I  will  not." 

"  You  need  say  no  more.  I  am  aware  that 
my  life  is  of  little  value  to  you,"  he  replied, 
coldly,  turning  away. 

*'Kay,"  she  continued,  going  up  to  him, 
and  lightly  touching  his  arm,  "  do  not  wrong 
me  even  in  thought,"  and  here  her  voice  fell 
again  into  the  same  soft  melancholy  cadence 
that  had  so  chai*med  me  previously.  **  Do 
not  think  I  would  risk  one  life  needlessly, 
far  less  the  lives  of  those  precious  to  our 
Holy  Cause,  but  here  is  one  who  will  help 
us.  One  so  good  and  true  will  be  of  infinite 
value." 

She  looked  anxiously,  almost  lovingly  into 
my  face,  and  with  the  touching  grace  of  a 
child  took  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
heart. 

"  You  are  good,"  she  said,  "  you  are  honest 
in  every  word  you  say,  in  every  thought  you 
express  I  feel,  I  know  there  is  hbnesty  and 
truth.  You  are  an  Englishwoman,  and  the 
great  English  people  love  truth,  and  honesty, 
and  freedom.  Have  they  not  often  and  often 
given  their  lives,  not  only  for  their  own 
freedom,  but  to  rescue  others  from  savage 
oppression." 

**You  cannot  but  understand,"  she  con- 
tinued after  a  moment's  pause,  ''who  we 
are,"  and  as  she  spoke  again  her  aspect 
changed.  A  sombre  and  a  lurid  light 
burned  in  her  deep-set  eyes,  her  face  aged. 
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stern  and  resolute  lines  gathered  around  the 
compressed  lips.     She  almost  hissed  into  my 


ear. 


"  You  have  never  been  called  on  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  young  and 
guiltless.  You  have  never  known  what  it  is 
to  pass  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  yes,  year  after  year,  helpless, 
hopeless,  whilst  those  you  love  best,  are 
withering,  starving,  dying,  rotting  in  prison 
without  aid,  without  hope.  If  you  have  the 
soul  of  a  Christian  woman,  you  must  join 
us.  You  must  help  to  save  the  helpless,  and 
drag  the  torturer  from  his  victim." 

Her  passion  moved  me.  Her  words  swayed 
me,  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  swayed  by 
the  wind  that  rushes  over  it. 

My  heart  yielded  to  her,  though  mind  and 
reason  alike  resisted. 

She  perceived  my  momentary  indecision, 
my  arm  was  taken.  I  was  impelled  forward, 
whether  with  or  without  my  will  i  hardly 
knew. 

A  curtain  was  raised,  a  door  opened,  we 
descended  a.  few  steps,  and  were  then  in  a 
small,  dimly-lighted  room,  in  which  about 
half  a  dozen  men  were  seated  round  a  table 
earnestly  examining  sundry  maps  or  plans. 

Commonplace  at  first  sight,  shabbily,  even 
meanly  clothed,  when  they  turned  at  our 
entry,  and  looked  at  us  fixedly,  there  was 
something  about  these  men's  faces  that  im- 
pressed me  at  once  with  a  marvellous  sense 
of  power. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  seated  at  that  table 
were  those,  whose  strong  will,  whose  mighty 
powers  of  mind  stir  men  by  thousands  to 
deeds  of  glorious  self-sacrifice,  or  to  deeds  of 
savage  and  ferocious  cruelty. 

The  very  tones  in  the  voice  of  him  who 
spoke  first,  moved  me  with  a  great  passion 
of  sympathy. 

"  You  are  welcome,"  he  said  slowly  and 
quietly,  "  but  we  knew  we  could  count  on 
Verena  Petraiovna.  We  meet  again  for  the 
struggle  is  near.  Yet  another  struggle  to 
free  our  dear  land  from  those  whose  cruelty 
is  breaking  women's  hearts  and  torturing 
innocent  children  to  death. 

"  God  knows,"  he  continued,  "  if  this  poor 
life  could  be  given,  if  this  miserable  body 
could  suffer  yet  more,  willingly  would  I  give 
it  to  save  those  from  whom  I  come  one 
of  the  slow  tortures  from  which  I  have 
escaped." 

As  I  looked  at  him  I  saw  he  was  scarred 
and  maimed.  Whether  accidentally  or  pur- 
posely I  never  knew. 

"My  child,"  he  went  on,  deep  sympathy 
in  his  tones,  "  your  brother  is  at  rest.     He 


will  know  suffering  and  grief  no  more.  It 
is  well  it  is  so,"  he  muttered  gloomily  ;  "  he 
is  to  be  envied." 

A  smothered  cry  burst  from  the  girFs 
lips,  as  she  sank  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her 
face  from  view. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  he  is  dead.  I 
heard  him  to  the  last.  His  cell  was  next  to 
mine,  and  we  could  tap  often.  Had  he  lived, 
I  would  never  have  left  that  accursed  hole, 
but  without  him  I  would  dare  anything, 
everything  to  carry  death  and  vengeance 
amongst  our  tyrants." 

"  Amen,  amen,"  was  muttered  by  all,  but 
this  amen  came  not  to  confirm  a  blessing,  but 
rather  as  a  deep  and  savage  imprecation. 

He  who  had  spoken  was  short  of  stature, 
thin,  and  stooping,  broken  down  from  suffer- 
ing and  ill-health,  ugly  almost  to  repulsive- 
ness,  with  his  flat  Tartar  face,  small  eyes, 
and  large  mouth,  yet  the  intellect  and  power 
expressed  in  that  face  made  it  attractive  in 
spite  of  its  ugliness,  and  the  deep  earnest 
voice  appealed  alike  to  heart  and  mind. 

I  f  elty  I  knew  that  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  that  terrible  band  now  shaking  Russia  to 
its  centre  was  before  me,  and  I  knew  also 
that  but  for  the  protection  extended  to  me 
by  the  girl  at  my  side  my  life  was  not  worth 
an  hour's  piux;hase. 

Near  him  was  a  young  man  in  the  very 
glory  of  youth  and  strength.  A  profusion 
of  fair  hair  clustered  in  thick  short  curls 
about  his  head.  His  bright  blue  eyes  beamed 
with  good-tempered  merriment.  His  short, 
light,  brown  beard  and  moustaches  were 
arranged  with  evident  care,  and  his  clothes, 
though  coarse  and  common  like  those  of  his 
companions,  showed  that  they  were  worn  by 
a  gentleman,  and  not  by  an  ordinary 
workman. 

On  our  entrance  he  had  advanced  hastily, 
and  greeted  my  companion  with  evident  ad- 
miration and  the  deepest  respect.  He  now 
said : 

'*  Anxiously  as  I  had  hoped  for  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  you  again,  Yerena  Petraiovna, 
I  would  have  given  much  if  it  had  not  been 
our  lot  to  have  brought  you  these  sad  tidings. 
Through  much  sorrow  truly  must  freedom 
come  to  our  dear  country.  Amongst  its  most 
innocent  and  glorious  martyrs  will  be  enrolled 
the  name  of  Alexis  Petraivitch  ; "  "and"  con- 
tinued he,  excitedly,  the  blue  eyes  flashing 
with  sudden  fury,  "  every  moment's  pain  be 
suffered,  every  hour  he  groaned  in  prison, 
shall  be  paid  for  by  the  blood  of  hundreds,  nay 
thousEOids  of  our  tyrants.  If  one  who  loved 
you  has  gone  from  amongst  us,"  he  went  on, 
lowering  his  voice,  and  bending  over  the  poor 
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girl,  "  remember  many  are  left  who  live  but 
for  yoTi.  Ah  !  Verena,"  I  heard  him  whisper, 
"  to  see  you,  that  is  life,  to  be  absent  from 
you,  that  is  death." 

"  Friends,*'  resumed  the  first  speaker,  "  it 
is  years  since  I  have  been  amongst  you.  We 
mourn  this  poor  boy,  the  tidings  of  whose 
untimely  death  Valerio  and  I  have  brought. 
But,  think  you,  he  is  the  only  victim  we 
hav(B  to  lament  1  Where  are  they  who  were 
also  hurried  from  their  homes  when  he  was 
seized!  Of  what  are  they  accused  1  Why 
are  they  in  prison  1  Why  are  they  not  even 
tried?  Why,  if  guilty,  should  not  all  men 
know  their  crime  and  their  punishment? 
And  if  innocent  why  are  they  left  in  noisome 
prisons,  starved,  beaten,  degraded,  denied  all 
communication  with  their  nearest  relatives 
and  friends  ?  The  blood  of  countless  martyrs 
is  crying  for  vengeance.  The  tortures  of 
thousands  of  victims  demand  from  us — yes, 
from  us  who  have  knowledge  of  their  wrongs, 
the  redress  that  must  be  wrung  from  the 
tyrants  who  oppress  us.  Of  what  avail  are 
our  prayers,  our  cries?  They  never  reach 
even  the  ears  of  our  rulers.  Such  prayers, 
such  cries  can  never  penetrate  the  marble 
and  stone  that  surround  our  masters  ;  for 
harder  than  the  stone  and  marble  are  the 
hearts  of  those  who  will  not  hear,  who  will 
not  even  attempt  to  redress  the  cruel  wrongs 
of  those  whom  they  assert  Almighty  Justice 
has  committed  to  their  charge.  They  will 
not  hear.  We  swear  they  shall  be  made  to 
hear.  They  will  not  feel.  We  swear  they 
shall  be  made  to  feel." 

Again  a  deep  and  threatening  amen  was 
muttered  by  the  determined  and  desperate 
men,  who  listened  with  haggard  eyes  and 
savage  scowl  to  the  accents  of  their  chief. 

All  listened.  All  responded,  save  one. 
He  they  called  Valerio  paid  little  heed  to 
aught  that  was  said.  He  had  eyes  and  ears 
but  for  Verena. 

The  burning  passion  of  his  soul  showed  in 
his  eyes,  his  words,  his  every  movement. 

And  she,  poor  child,  no  longer  the  heroine, 
the  patriot,  but  the  sorrowing  sister,  the 
grief-stricken  girl,  a  creature  to  love,  to 
comfort,  and  to  cherish,  was  comforted  as 
she  listened  to  the  tender  words  of  one  who 
loved  her  so  devotedly. 

I  saw  that  with  the  confiding  simplicity  of 
a  child  she  let  him  take  her  hand  in  his.  1 
saw  the  tear-laden  eyes  raised  to  his,  and  a 
pang  of  exceeding  pity  moved  my  heart,  for  I 
knew  the  love  born  and  fostered  beneath  the 
murderous  shadow  of  conspirators'  intrigues 
could  never  blossom  into  ripe  and  good  fruit, 
but  must  end  ere  long  in  despair  and  death. 


Even  as  I  turned  away  I  thouhgt  I  saw  in 
the  remotest  comer  of  that  gloomy  room 
baneful  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pair — eyes  with 
lowering  and  drooping  lids,  eyes  that  glared 
with  a  cold,  snake-like  gaze,  so  fixed,  so  cruel, 
so  unrelenting.  Was  I  the  victim,  needed  t 
or  were  those  two  the  objects  of  that  savage 
scowl? 

And  then  from  that  same  corner  came  a 
savage  voice :  *'  Say  also,  Demetrio  Clemens, 
that  both  in  London  and  in  Paris  justice  has 
been  done.    Traitors  have  there  died  traitors' 

deaths." 

•  •  •  • 

There  are  several  circumstances  connected 
with  this  broken  narrative,  respecting  which 
I  must  be  for  ever  silent. 

The  scenes  I  witnessed  that  night,  the 
oath  I  was  compelled  to  take  that  night, 
must  for  ever  remain  buried  in  my  own 
heart. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  might  have 
spoken — I  think  I  ought  to  have  spoken, 
but  that  time  has  passed.  My  words  now 
would  be  of  no  value.  Alas  I  too  late — too 
late,  and  now  my  own  safety,  perhaps  even 
that  of  others  demand  my  silence. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  I  recall  that 
dread  time,  those  dread  words,  strong  of 
heart  and  body  as  I  am,  a  nervous  trembling 
seizes  me,  a  gi*eat  fear  comes  over  me.  I 
look  around  in  teiTor  lest  "A«"  should  be 
near  ;  and  as  I  clasp  my  little  one  closer  to 
my  heart,  I  pray  she  may  never  have  to 
make  the  same  experiences  that  have  fallen 
to  my  lot. 

Let  those  whose  lives  have  been  cast  in 
pleasant  places,  whose  paths  are  the  paths  of 
peace  and  safety,  thank  God,  Who  of  His 
great  mercy  has  been  so  bountiful  to  them, 
and  let  an  earnest  prayer  go  up  to  His 
throne  for  mercy  for  all  misguided  hearts, 
and  especially  for  those  unhappy  ones  who, 
though  still  living,  are  buried  in  a  distant 
and  a  hideous  grave. 

Firm  as  I  had  believed  myself  to  be, 
courageous  as  I  had  resolved  to  be,  I  was  so 
shaken  and  appalled  by  all  I  heard  and  saw 
that  night,  that  I  followed  my  conductors 
like  one  in  a  dream. 

Like  one  in  a  trance  I  travelled  in  a  train 
and  then  in  a  carriage.  But  through  dream 
and  trance  alike  my  determination  was  steady. 

True  I  had  become  cognisant  that  night  of 
cruelties,  of  injustice,  of  deeds  of  tyranny 
such  as  the  wildest  imagination  would  scarce 
credit  as  possible  in  the  civilisation  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  was  impossible  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
cry  of  miserable  wretches.    It  was  impossible 
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that  the  heart  should  not  burn  within  one 
at  distinct  evidence  of  hideous  wrongs,  but 
murder — wholesale  murder  in  retaliation  was 
contemplated.  Murder  of  the  innocent  and 
helpless,  and  never  would  I  lend  myself  to 
such  atrocities. 

All  was  clear  to  me  now.  Mine  was  to  be 
the  cruel  hand  to  fire  the  deadly  dynamite. 

I,  the  accredited  agent  of  a  well-known 
firm,  connected  closely  alike  with  England 
and  Russia  in  mercantile  relations  was  to  be 
implicated  in  plots,  the  ripening  and  fruition 
of  which  would  involve  the  death  of  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  of  thousands  of  human  beings. 
Therefore  had  I  been  tracked,  therefore  had 
I  been  seized. 

Dead,  my  papers  and  credentials  would 
have  been  of  infinite  use  ;  alive,  I  should  be 
forced  to  take  part  in  the  desperate  venture, 
only  one,  alas  !  of  the  deep-laid  conspiracies 
now  convulsing  this  unhappy  land. 

Days  passed.  I  was  kindly  treated,  but 
closely  watched. 

The  time  was  drawing  nigh  when  The 
Train  was  to  pass.  The  fatal  mine,  like  a 
cruel  snake  beneath  the  earth,  was  making 
steady  progress. 

All  day  the  lonely  house  was  quiet,  respect- 
able in  appearance — almost  uninhabited. 

I  knew  that  from  time  to  time  it  was 
visited  by  the  police. 

Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  seen,  nothing 
was  heard. 

But  when  night  came,  especially  when 
stormy  winds  howled  over  the  dreary  plain, 
when  drenching  rain  splashed  heavily  down 
upon  the  boggy  soil,  then  the  house  seemed 
filled  with  swarms  of  labourers.  How  they 
came,  how  they  went  I  knew  not ;  but  gang 
after  gang  worked  with  undaunted  steadiness, 
relieving  each  other  at  stated  intervals. 

Young  and  old,  women  and  men,  nobles 
and  serfs,  were  amongst  those  desperate 
bands. 

During  such  hours  the  dim  sound  of  the 
pickaxe  never  ceased  for  a  single  moment. 
Its  heavy  thud  made  a  dismal  echo  to  the 
merry  jest,  even  to  the  laughter  of  those 
who  worked  gaily,  yet  grimly,  with  the 
mocking  mirth  of  he  who  jests  with  the 
halter  round  his  neck. 

It  was  as  the  dance  of  death — hideous, 
awful,  heroic,  and  appalling. 

Through  it  all,  Verena  was  as  a  guiding, 
and  terrible,  yet  beautiful  star,  the  patriot- 
heroine,  the  angel-child,  the  tender,  sympa- 
thising friend. 

Whatever  I  might  think  of  others,  her 
enthusiasm,  her  goodness  was  genuine. 

Firmly  convinced  that  fear   alone  would 


produce  any  impression  on  the  ruling  powers, 
satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that,  terrific  as 
were  the  principles  adopted  by  her  party, 
that  from  that  party  alone  could  effectual 
aid  be  obtained,  she  threw  herself  with  all 
the  energy  of  her  high-strung  nature  into 
its  plans. 

Having  accepted  its  doctrines,  she  reso- 
lutely closed  her  eyes  to  its  errors,  or  to  their 
consequences,  and  devoted  herself  absolutely 
to  carrying  out  its  schemes. 

Vainly  I  attempted  to  point  out  to  her  the 
enormity  of  the  crimes  that  were  contem- 
plated. 

She  answered  me  by  the  recapitulation  of 
cruelties  that  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

"  Would  you,"  she  said,  her  eyes  fiiaming, 
and  grasping  my  hand  with  a  violence  that 
shook  me,  "  remain  calm  and  restful,  enjoying 
the  pleasures  that  life  may  give,  whilst  those 
you  love  best  are  literally  rotting  away  in  a 
living  grave?  Have  you  ever  seen  one 
brought  back  from  the  mines  ?  The  horror 
of  the  livid  skin,  the  palsied  limbs,  the 
branded  cheeks,  the  scarred  back,  distorted 
by  the  blows  of  the  heavy  whip,  the  lash  of 
which  falls  incessantly  upon  the  quivering 
flesh  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  merciless 
overseer.  Of  what  avail  are  cries  and  appeals 
for  mercy  thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  thousands  of  versts  away  from 
human  habitations  %  This  trembling,  palsied, 
starved,  half -idiotic  wretch  was  dragged  from 
his  home,  from  amidst  us  all,  when  a  young, 
handsome,  energetic  man,  and  why  he  was 
thus  seized  we  have  never,  never  fully 
known." 

"  My  God  !  how  long  wilt  Thou  suffer 
this  ?  Ai'ise  and  help  us,  O  Lord !  O 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  Thy  suffering 
children." 

She  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and  left 
me  to  pursue  her  work  with  redoubled 
energy. 

With  what  heai-tfelt  compassion  did  I 
listen  to  many  tales  of  woe,  and  yet  £ls  each 
day,  as  each  hour  passed,  I  was  the  more 
resolved  I  would  never  take  part  in  the 
wicked  scheme  on  hand.  They  might  kill 
me  if  they  would,  but  I  never  would  aid  in 
such  a  crime. 

With  desperate  eagerness  I  watched  for 
any  possible  chance  of  escape,  but  alas,  ] 
was  guarded  with  the  closest  vigilance,  noi- 
did  it  seem  to  me  was  I  ever  permitted  to  be 
alone  with  any  member  of  the  party,  save 
with  Verena,  and  now  the  time  was  very 
near. 

One  night,  however,  a  storm  of  almost 
unexampled  fury  was  raging,  and  had  been 
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raging  for  hours.  The  wind  howled  with 
savage  violence,  and  during  its  comparative 
lulls,  the  drenching  rain  fell  in  absolute 
sheets  of  water. 

Verena  was  ill.  For  some  days  she  had 
been  suffering  from  intermittent  fever,  and 
now  the  attack  was  so  sharp  that  she  was 
unable  to  leave  her  bed.  I  had  scarcely  left 
her  the  whole  day,  but  late  in  the  evening 
went  into  the  adjoining  room  to  prepare 
some  food  for  her. 

"  How  kind  and  good  you  are  to  me,"  she 
said,  looking  fondly  into  my  face,  and  gently 
kissing  my  hand;  **I  know  you  do  not 
approve  of  our  plans,  and  yet  how  tender 
and  good  you  are  to  me — to  me  who  have  ill- 
treated  and  kept  you  prisoner.  But  from 
the  first  moment  we  met,  I  felt  you  were 
honest  and  true.  Honesty  and  truth  shine 
in  your  eyes,  and  can  be  heard  in  every  word 
you  say.  Oh !  my  Anna,  love  me,  for  my 
heart  misgives  me,  and  this  unlucky  illness 
makes  me  low  and  dispirited.  Listen,  dear, 
1  doubt  some  of  our  people,  but  you,  oh  ! 
you,  I  can  never  doubt." 

I  kissed  her  fondly,  and  with  these  loving 
words  ringing  in  my  ears  went  into  the  next 
room.  Fearing  to  disturb  her  I  gently  closed 
the  door. 

Are  such  things  chance,  or  are  even  such 
small  circumstances  pre-ordained  ?  I  can 
swear  I  had  no  thought  of  what  I  was  about 
to  do  when  I  closed  that  door. 

I  had  scarcely  done  so  when  a  boy  entered 
bringing  our  supper,  he  was  pale  and  thin 
and  had  an  honest,  kindly  face.  His  pallid 
cheeks  and  bloodless  lips  also  appealed  to 
my  sympathy,  but,  alas  !  in  the  sudden  re- 
solve I  had  formed,  all  compassion  must  be 
banished  from  my  heart,  and  stern  duty  was 
before  me. 

I  said  a  few  words  to  the  young  fellow, 
who  answered  promptly  and  with  evident 
pleasure.  He  had  had  the  fever,  many  had 
the  fever  during  such  weather,  but  he  was 
better  though  still  very  weak.  He  hoped 
the  kind  lady  would  not  have  the  fever  like 
Verena  Petraiovna.  All  this  pained  me 
but  I  dared  not  spare. 

I  made  an  excuse  for  sending  him  for 
something  needed  for  Verena.  During  his 
momentiiry  absence  I  hastily  poured  one  of 
the  strongest  sleeping  powders  into  a  cup  of 
soup,  which  when  he  returned,  and'aft^r  a 
few  compassionate  observations  I  offered 
to  him.  Ah  !  what  a  miserable  and  cruel 
traitor  I  felt  as  I  did  so. 

The  boy  took  it  with  gratitude,  and 
thanked  me  with  so  much  earnestness  that 
I  turned  away  in  deep  shame,  and  had  to 


struggle  violently  with  myself  to  forbear 
dragging  the  dangerous  draught  from  those 
pale  lips. ' 

But  I  had  been  assured  this  was  only  a 
sleeping  potion,  that  it  contained  nothing 
inimical  to  life,  so  I  restrained  the  impulse. 
The  next  moment  the  contents  of  the  cup 
had  been  swallowed.  Replacing  it  on  the 
table,  and  repeating  his  thanks,  the  poor 
fellow  turned  to  go.  He  had  hardly  made 
a  step  when  he  staggered,  trembled  violently, 
a  frightful  convulsion  passed  over  his  face, 
the  r.kin  around  his  mouth  became  Hvid, 
his  lips  parted  in  a  ghastly  smile,  the  eyes 
for  a  second  seemed  starting  from  his  head, 
ere  looking  at  me  with  such  bitter  reproach, 
the  lids  closed  over  them.  Then  he  fell  back 
into  the  chair  I  had  pushed  towards  him,  in 
a  heavy  cataleptic  sleep. 

My  conscience  smote  me  as  I  looked  at  the 
poor  child  who  had  trusted  me,  but  repen- 
tance, if  it  were  repentance,  came  too  late, 
and  I  could  only  hope  this  horrible  sleep 
would  eventually  do  no  lasting  injury  to 
my  victim. 

Gently  I  opened  the  door  of  communica- 
tion. Verena  was  sleeping  so  peacefully,  so 
quietly.  She  also  looked  pale  and  worn,  but 
seemed  conscious  of  my  presence,  and  from 
between  her  parted  lips  I  heard  the  faint 
sound  of  "  Anna,  my  Anna." 

I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  stay  beside 
her.  I  was  about  to  desert  her  in  her 
moment  of  need.  Perhaps  that  I  was  about 
to  do  would  imperil  her  safety,  as  it  must 
imperil  the  safety  of  many  of  her  closest 
friends,  but  nevertheless  I  had  no  doubt  of 
that  which  duty  demanded. 

Hastily,  yet  carefully  I  dressed  myself  in 
her  cloak  and  out-door  costume.  No  sound 
was  heard  save  the  laboured,  and  stertorous 
breathing  of  the  poor  boy,  and  the  howling 
of  the  storm  without.  The  slight  noises  in 
the  room  had  disturbed  no  one.  All  was  so 
far  propitious. 

Cautiously  and  rapidly  I  passed  down  the 
stairs  and  through  the  house.  Faintly  I 
heard  the  thud  of  the  pickaxe  in  the  ever- 
advancing  mine,  now  so  near,  so  very  near 
its  completion. 

N'ear  the  entrance  door  were  the  old  man 
and  woman  to  whom  the  liouFe  ostensibly 
belonged.  They  bowed  respectfully  cm  I 
approached  and  made  some  remark  about  the 
weather,  to  which  I  was  compelled  to  reply, 
but  I  only  muttered  a  few  words.  I  had 
drawn  Verena's  veil  closely  around  my  face, 
and  my  figure  somewhat  resembled  hers,  but 
probably  my  accent,  at  any  rate  something 
about  mo  aroused  their  suspicions,  and  for  a 
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moment  they  seemed  half  inclined  to  bar  my 
passage.  However  before  they  could  detain 
me  I  had  slipped  by,  and  gained  the  street, 
or  rather  lane  of  the  suburb  in  which  the 
house  stood.  No  sooner  there  than  I  turned 
down  the  nearest  corner,  and  flew  on  with 
all  the  speed  the  extreme  of  terror  could 
give. 

Instinctively  I  directed  my  course  towards 
the  city,  where  in  the  streets,  and  amongst 
people  I  should  find  comparative  safety,  but 
ere  long  steps  were  behind  me,  pursuing 
steps  that  gained  upon  mine  at  each  minute. 
Thank  God !  a  droschy  is  at  the  comer  of 
this  street.  In  another  second  I  was 
within  it. 

"  To  the  Head  of  the  Police,"  I  gasped. 
**  Treble  fare  for  speed,"  and  then  I  whispered 
the  magic  words  that  insure  obedience 
both  from  fear,  and  from  hope  of  gain. 

On,  on  we  flew,  but  the  avenger  was 
behind.  I  knew  it.  I  knew  the  fate  that 
awaited  me,  but  on  we  went. 

We  are  there.  I  rush  headlong  into  the 
great  building  where  my  mission  will  be 
ended,  but  ere  I  can  pass  the  huge  portal,  a 
hand  is  on  my  throat,  those  baneful  eyes 
with  their  drooping  lids  transfix  my  shudder- 
ing gaze.  The  murderous  knife  is  plunged 
into  my  side. 

A  red  darkness  obscures  my  sight.  I  am 
borne  in.  Surgeons  are  w^ith  me,  oflicials 
are  around  me.  I  hardly  know  to  whom, 
but  I  have  told  my  story,  the  plot  is  made 
known,  the  day  and  hour  are  declared.  Tele- 
grams have  speeded  on  their  saving  way. 
and  the  train  is  rescued. 

Then  with  a  rush  of  blood  I  lapse  into 
insensibility. 


» 


Weeks  passed  ere  I  was  able  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  my  wound  though  painful  was  not 
dangerous,  I  would  not  therefore  send  for  my 
brother  or  Dr.  Elliott.  My  brother  was 
better  but  still  unfit  for  much  fatigue,  and  I 
dreaded  lest  he  should  be  exposed  to  whatr 
ever  danger  was  still  threatening  me.  The 
precautions  taken  to  insure  my  safety  were 
sufiScient  evidence  that  some  danger  was 
apprehended,  but  at  any  rate  I  had  the 
delight  of  fulfilling  my  commissions,  and  from 
the  firm  I  received  most  gratifying  assur- 
ances of  their  satisfaction. 

But  whilst  I  was  gradually  regaining 
health  and  strength,  Russia  had  been  con- 
vulsed by  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Royal 
Train  on  its  way  to  Moscow.  Arrests  had 
been  made  by  hundreds.  Several  executions 
had  already  taken  place,  but  the  name  I 
most  feared  to  hear  had  not  been  mentioned. 


I  hoped,  although  I  trembled.  Sui-ely 
that  child  life  could  not  be  needed.  I  was 
racked  by  anxiety,  for  I  was  bound  and 
powerless  now  both  for  action  and  speech. 

My  mission  indeed  had  been  accomplished, 
but  I  feared  to  break  the  solemn  oath  I  had 
taken,  although  that  oath  had  in  fact  been 
forced  upon  me. 

One  fatal  day  anxiety  and  hope  alike 
ended. 

Vainly  bad  Verena*s  friends  urged  her  to 
fly.  Means  had  been  provided  for  her  escape, 
but  she  steadfastly  refused  to  avail  herself 
of  them.  She  would  share  the  fat«  of  the 
party  to  which  she  belonged.  Nothing  that 
could  be  urged  shook  her  resolution  in  this 
respect. 

Then  we  knew  that  with  six  others  she 
had  been  arrested.  To  what  prison  they  had 
been  taken  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
with  unusual  celerity  the  trial  was  hurried 
on,  took  place,  and  all  the  prisoners  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  death. 

Still  it  was  believed  that  towards  the 
women  of  the  pai-ty  (there  were  three)  the 
Imperial  clemency  would  be  extended,  and  in 
an  agony  of  desire  to  save  her,  whom  I  knew 
in  my  inmost  heart  I  had  been  instrumental 
in  delivering  up  to  death,  I  besieged  those 
whose  intercession  I  fondly  hoped  would  be 
of  some  avail. 

In  my  almost  maddened  eagerness  I  even 
succeeded  in  obtaining  audience  of  a  most 
noble  lady,  one  alike  mighty  in  power,  and 
merciful  of  heart.  My  own  heart  beat  high 
with  hope  when  I  left  that  gracious  lady's 
presence.  It  seemed  impossible  that  inter- 
cession from  one  so  young  and  good,  should 
not  be  powerful  to  save. 

life  at  any  price  would  l>e  an  inestimable 
boon,  for  were  life  spai'ed  some  day  grace 
might  be  extended.  Therefore  hope  I  must 
and  would,  although  as  hour  after  hour 
passed  and  no  word  came,  hope  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  my  very  soul  grew  sick 
with  fear. 

Three  days  passed  and  still  silence. 

Towards  evening,  however,  on  the  fourth 
day  I  was  sitting  at  the  writing  table,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  think  if  there  were  not  yet 
another  appeal  that  might  be  made,  another 
heart  perchance  softened,  when  the  noise  of 
a  carriage  rapidly  driving  down  the  street 
drew  <ne  to  the  window.  In  my  present 
nervous,  agitated  state  everything  startled 
and  shook  me  alike  with  hope  and  fear. 

It  was  an  official  carriage  and  again  hope 
was  strong  when  it  stopped  before  the  house 
in  which  I  was,  and  in  another  moment  an 
officer  was  before  me. 
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An  official  document  was  in  his  hand.  He 
extended  it  towards  me. 

Yes,  yes,  it  must  be  the  grace  so  ardently 
prayed  for.  Why  else  had  it  been  brought 
to  me.  Yes,  a  merciful  Heaven,  and  the 
merciful  ruler  of  this  great  country  had 
heard  the  prayers  offered  up,  and  had  deigned 
to  accept  them.  How  indeed  could  the  horrid 
death  of  this  poor  girl  strengthen  the  govern- 
ment of  the  most  autocratic  sovereign  on 
earth) 

I  almost  kissed  the  hand  that  gave  the 
paper,  that  paper  that  must  contain  glad 
tidings. 

My  God  !  It  was  an  order  to  permit  me 
to  visit  the  prisoner  Verena  Petraiovna, 
condemned  to  death  ! 

The  blood  curdled  round  my  heart,  my 
brain  seemed  on  fire  as  I  gazed  on  the  dread- 
ful words.  I  essayed  to  speak,  but  a  half -inar- 
ticulate sob  alone  burst  from  my  lips. 

The  officer,  cold  and  ceremonious  as  he  was, 
appeared  somewhat  touched  by  the  agony 
my  countenance  must  have  expressed. 

"  Allow  me  to  beg  you  to  come  at  once," 
he  said  gently.  "  I  have  brought  a  carriage, 
and  time  may  be  of  importance." 

"Js  there  then  no  hope?  None,  none 
whatever  1 " 

"  I  know  not,  madam.  I  have  no  informa- 
tion. My  position  does  not  acquaint  me 
with  these  details,  but,"  he  added  with  a 
compassionate  glance  at  my  wild  and  despair- 
ing eyes,  "there  is  always  hope." 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  on  our  way  to 
the  prison,  but  not  a  word  was  uttered  by 
either  of  us  during  the  drive  thither.  Neither 
did  I  notice  the  gay  and  brilliant  streets 
through  which  we  first  passed,  nor  the 
wretched  quarter  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
great  prisons  tands. 

Immense  walls  surround  this  abode  of 
misery.  Deeply  sunk  into  one  of  the  recesses, 
and  guarded  by  soldiers  is  a  strong,  low  iron 
door.  A  whispered  word  from  my  conductor 
caused  a  small  portal  in  the  door  itself  to 
open,  and  we  stood  within  the  precincts  of 
the  central  prison. 

Though  many  hundred  prisoners  were  con- 
fined here,  an  unnatural  and  awful  stillness 
prevailed,  alone  broken  by  the  clank  of  the 
arms,  and  the  steady  tread  of  the  sentinels 
as  they  paced  up  and  down  the  nari'ow  yard. 

Even  the  noise  of  the  great  city  seemed 
hushed,  and  I  began  to  feel  my  own  senses 
growing  benumbed.  .  The  quiet  of  despair 
was  coming  upon  me.  I  started  as  the 
silence  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  the 
Governor. 

"  We  thank  you,  madam,"  said  the  great 


functionary,  who  stood  before  me,  his  breast 
covered  with  orders  and  a  brace  of  revolvers 
stuck  into  his  belt,  "  for  your  prompt  com- 
pliance with  the  requisition  sent  you.  Not 
only  did  the  prisoner  Verena  Petraiovna  ex- 
press a  wish  to  see  you,  but  with  a  view  to 
her  own  interest  we  desired  your  presence. 

"There  is  but  little  doubt  that  if  she 
would  give  some  information,  even  though 
that  information  should  be  of  comparatively 
small  value  respecting  the  attempt  that 
might  have  deprived  us  of  the  precious  life 
of  our  sovereign  father  the  Czar,"  and  here 
the  Governor  doffed  his  cap,  "  that  a  merciful 
court  would  take  into  consideration  the 
youth  and  sex  of  the  culprit." 

"  But  she  remains  obdurate.  She  refuses 
to  say  one  word,  although  the  information 
we  have  already  obtained  is  so  complete  that 
her  testimony  is  almost  valueless,  and  it  is 
for  her  own  sake  we  press  her.  But  per- 
haps, madam,  you  may  be  more  successful 
and  prevent  the  dread  necessity  of  obliging 
the  law  to  take  its  course." 

Alas  !  alas !  full  well  I  knew  how  vain 
my  words  would  be.  Could  I,  would  I  urge 
one  I  knew  to  be  so  chivalrously  noble,  so 
absolutely  generous  and  unselfish  to  betray 
those  who  had  trusted  her  1 

I  could  but  bow  my  head  in  silent  grief 
in  answer  to  the  Governor's  address.  He 
made  some  apology  for  the  necessity,  and  I 
was  taken  to  a  room  where  I  was  civilly  but 
carefully  searched,  to  ascertain  I  was  pro- 
vided with  neither  weapon  nor  poison,  where- 
with the  wretched  prisoner  might  cheat  the 
hangman  of  his  prey. 

Distressing  as  such  a  ceremony  was,  I 
paid  but  little  heed  to  it,  my  thoughts  were 
with  her  I  was  about  to  see. 

Had  I  ever  dreamed  I  had  courage  1  Had 
I  ever  flattered  myself  I  had  strength  ?  My 
failing  limbs  tottered  as  I  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons to  proceed  to  the  cells.  My  failing 
heart  stood  still  as  on  my  way  there  I  heard 
the  distant  but  unmistakable  clank  of  heavy 
chains. 

As  we  proceeded  through  a  corridor,  a 
door  opened,  and  in  a  large,  light,  fairly  clean 
hall  I  saw  upwards  of  a  hundred  women, 
and  nearly  as  many  children.  Some  were 
infants  in  arms,  others  were  running  about 
merrily,  unconscious  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
them. 

The  greater  number  of  these  women  were 
prisoners,  thieves,  assassins,  forgers,  felons 
of  every  description,  about  to  be  sent  to 
Siberia,  there  to  work  out  their  various 
sentences,  yet  many  amongst  them  were 
the  wives,  and  mothers  of  convicts,  who  had 
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elected  to  share  the  fate  of  their  husbands 
and  sons. 

It  was  not  difficult  even  in  so  cursory  a 
view  to  .perceive  the  difference  between  these 
poor  creatures.  Squalid,  miserable,  poverty- 
stricken,  as  they  all  seemed  though  often 
thinner,  poorer,  more  miserable  even  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  others,  the  voluntary  exiles 
had  not  that  habitual  look  of  vice,  that  the 
hardened  criminal  so  soon  acquires. 

Poor  unhappy  wretches.  More  than  a 
third  of  those  I  looked  upon  will  probably 
perish  ere  the  band  arrives  at  its  destination. 
A  journey  so  infinitely  long,  that  a  year  is 
sometimes  required  to  accomplish  it.  Thou- 
sands of  versts  to  be  traversed  on  foot,  amidst 
all  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  climate,  and 
during  the  almost  equally  torturing  heat 
of  the  short  but  burning  northern  summer. 

Insufficient  clothing,  insufficient  food, 
scantv  shelter,  the  cruel  diseases  that  in- 
variably  attend  poverty  and  dirt,  and  above 
all  the  pestilential  air  of  the  loathesome  dens 
into  which  the  prisoners  are  thrust  when 
from  time  to  time  it  is  necessary  to  halt 
on  the  weary  way,  rapidly  thin  the  ranks 
ere  many  months  elapse,  and  very  few 
of  these  unhappy  wretches  ever  return  to 
tell  the  tales  of  suffering  and  death  that 
belong  to  each  gang  of  convicts. 

Every  month  does  such  a  gang  leave  the 
great  Russian  prisons,  and  though  Russian 
officials  are  far  from  harsh,  being  in  general 
considerate  and  even  kind,  as  far  as  their 
painful  duties  will  permit,  and  private  charity 
is  always  on  the  watch  to  alleviate  suffering, 
yet  woeful  indeed  is  tho  spectacle  of  such 
a  msLfiS  of  crime  and  misery. 

I  had  witnessed  many  such  departures,  I 
knew  all  the  horrors  of  such  a  fate,  and  yet 
with  what  joy  would  I  have  seen  Verena 
amongst  these  miserable  groups,  for  sad  as 
tliis  scene  was,  I  had  before  me  one  infinitely 
more  terrible. 

The  descent  of  a  steep  staircase  brought  us 
to  a  set  of  undergiound  cells,  in  w^hich  are  con- 
fined the  prisoners  condemned  to  death.  A  key 
grated  in  the  lock,  a  heavy  door  opened,  and 
again  that  young  girl  and  I  were  face  to  face. 

My  eyes  unaccustomed  to  tho  dim  light 
looked  vaguely  round  the  gloomy  space.  Low 
mutterings,  or  rather  faint  moans  from  one 
corner  caught  my  ear,  and  then  I  noticed  a 
dark  bundle  huddled  up  on  a  sort  of  wretched 
bed.  A  female  warder,  who  was  also  in  the 
cell,  touched  my  arm,  and  pointed  silently 
to  this  bundle. 

"  Verena !  merciful  Heaven  !  was  this 
Yerena ! " 

My   cry,  barely   audible   as  it  was,  had 


attracted  the  attention  of  the  unhappy  girl. 
With  a  start  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
staggering  towards  me,  flung  her  arms  around 
my  neck,  and  burst  into  a  perfect  passion 
of  tears. 

I  pressed  her  to  my  heart.  I  rained  kisses 
upon  her  cold,  tear-stained  face,  upon  the 
little  head,  now  ruthlessly  shorn  of  the 
bright  golden  hair  that  had  once  been  its 
crowning  glory. 

At  length  the  agonising  tears  were  par- 
tially checked.  Broken  sobs  alone  shook  the 
frame  of  the  poor  creature.  Exhausted  and 
suffering  she  lay  in  my  aims  like  a  little 
child.  Was  it  possible  that  the  life  of  such 
a  child  could  be  needed  to  insure  the  safety 
of  a  great  country  1  Would  not  Heaven  itself 
interpose  to  rescue  one  of  Its  little  ones  1 

And,  oh,  my  God,  how  she  must  have 
suffered !  Beneath  the  wretched  garments 
that  covered  her  emaciated  form  I  could  feel 
the  sharp  bones  that  projected  through  the 
bruised  flesh  that  covered  them.  Even  my 
loving  touch  seemed  to  give  her  pain.  Gone 
was  the  lovely,  youthful  complexion,  sunken 
and  faded  the  tender  blue  eyes.  From  suffer- 
ing or  confinement,  the  very  limbs  appeared 
distorted  or  injured,  and  the  terrified  starts 
that  so  incessantly  shook  her  frame  showed 
how  severe  was  the  cruel  tension  of  the 
nerves. 

What  she  had  suffered  I  never  asked^ 
she  never  told,  but  of  the  once  beautiful, 
brilliant  girl  nothing  now  remained  but  & 
quivering,  ruined  wreck. 

"  Do  not  think,  my  Anna,"  at  last  mur- 
mured the  poor  creature,  laying  her  head 
restingly  on  my  heart,  and  gently  kissing  the 
hand  that  clasped  her  poor  form,  "do  not 
think  I  am  afraid  to  die.     No,  no ;  I  have 

long  been  prepared,  but "  and  here  she 

pressed  closer  to  me,  and  a  convulsive  shudder 
passed  through  her  frame,  "that  dreadful 
man.  The  rope  round  my  neck.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  bear  that.  My  courage  is  going. 
I  have  prayed,  oh !  I  have  prayed,  but  my 
prayers  are  not  heard,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  bear,  no  I  cannot — cannot  bear  it." 

She  slipped  from  my  embrace,  and  falling 
on  her  knees  before  me,  clasped  my  bands^ 
between  her  quivering  and  wasted  fingers,, 
and  prayed  like  a  little — little  child. 

Powerless  and  heart-stricken,  I  could  only 
weep  and  pray  with  her,  then  raising  her  up 
clasp  her  again  in  my  loving  and  pitying 
arms. 

Then,  though  with  shame  in  my  heart,  I 
whispered  a  few  broken  words,  that  if  she 
would  say  something,  give  any  information 
however  slight,  her  dear  life  might  be  spared. 
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But  ere  I  could  well  end  my  gasping,  half 
articulate  sentences  a  change  came  over  her. 

She  raised  herself  from  my  arms.  She 
looked  into  my  face  with  eyes  of  grief  and 
pain.  So  He,  betrayed  now  more  than  1884 
years  ago,  must  have  looked  upon  Peter. 

The  child-like  expression  passed  from  her 
face.  The  little  tender  child  was  merged  in  the 
woman  prepared  to  die  in  a  righteous  cause. 

"  It  is  not  my  friend  who  now  speaks,"  she 
said  in  that  voice  still  so  fiute-like  and  so 
sweet,  but  that  now  had  a  ring  of  determin- 
ation in  its  tone,  that  showed  a  hero's  heart 
was  inclosed  in  that  trembling  and  emaciated 
form.  "  It  is  not  my  friend,  for  it  is  one  who 
loves  this  poor  miserable  body  so  Inuch  that 
she  wishes  to  keep  it  yet  on  earth ;  but  do 
you  think,"  she  continued,  the  iire  of  a 
martyr  gathering  in  her  sunken  eyes  and 
sending  the  colour  once  again  into  those 
pallid  cheeks,  'Hhat  because  my  coward 
nature  shrinks,  and  I  am  frightened,  yes,  so 
frightened,  that  whatever  I  may  suffer,  or 
have  to  suffer,  will  make  me  betray  those 
who  have  trusted  me?  No,  no,"  she  con- 
tinued, though  a  half  sob  here  broke  her 
voice ;  "  suffering  has  never  yet  made  me 
base.  A  little  longer,  a  very  little  longer  still 
to  bear,  and  then  peace  must  come.  A  peace 
beyond  all  the  joy  this  world  can  ever  give. 
That  peace  which  passes  understanding." 

She  clasped  her  poor,  thin  hands  together, 
and  raising  them  above  her,  gazed  upwards 
in  silent,  rapt  enthusiastn.  Her  lips  moved, 
though  no  sound  escaped  them.  She  was  no 
longer  of  the  earth.  Her  spirit  had  ascended 
to  those  realms  of  peace  and  joy  that  beatified 
the  dark  and  loathsome  prison.  The  glorious 
rays  of  Divine  love  and  joy  had  brightened 
with  their  glowing  effulgence  the  hideous 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  through 
which  she  even  now  was  passing. 

At  this  moment  the  key  grated  in  the  lock, 
the  heavy  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  my 
conductor  beckoned  me  to  withdraw. 

As  the  door  opened  the  poor  creature 
returned  to  earth.  The  Heaven-sent  enthusi- 
asm faded  from  her  ashy  face,  her  lips 
quivered,  and  earthly  tears  fell  from  the 
sunken  eyes.  Once  again  she  clasped  me 
round  the  neck;  convulsive  sobs  shook  her 
weakened  frame. 

"  To-morrow,  come  to-morrow,"  she  faltered 
clinging  to  me,  as  I  passionately  kissed  away 
the  tears  from  her  pallid  cheeks. 

"  Madame  can  come  to-morrow,"  kindly 
said  the  officer,  "  but  the  interview  for  to-day 
has  ended." 

Gently,  but  resolutely,  he  took  me  by  the 
arm,  while  the  woman  in  attendance  grasped 


the  slender  form  of  the  unhappy  girl  and 
dragged  her  from  me. 

Ere  I  could  turn  to  look  again  the  heavy 
door  had  closed,  had  been  locked,  and  double 
locked,  the  huge  bolts  had  been  drawn,  ah, 
me  1  ah,  me !  to  keep  from  life  and  freedom 
a  poor  child,  whose  unhappy  destiny  had  led 
her  to  share  in  faults  and  follies  of  which 
she  was  barely  conscious,  but  for  which  her 
young  life  was  to  pay  the  price. 

Powerless,  nerveless,  hopeless,  I  was  taken 
home.  I  had  no  one  to  help,  no  one  indeed 
to  speak  to.  For  hours  I  tortured  my  brain 
in  the  vain  hope  of  averting  the  impending 
doom. 

As  I  thought,  vaguely  it  came  upon  me 
that  there  might  be  one  way,  a  way  from 
which  I  shrank  in  fear,  in  terror,  and 
in  repulsion.  Could  I,  ought  I  to  give 
many  to  death  in  the  faint  hope  of  saving 
one?  That  my  own  life  would  be  then  in- 
evitably doomed  I  can  safely  say  did  not 
press  upon  me.  Gladly  would  I  venture  that, 
but  could  I,  ought  I  to  give  up  many  noble 
hearts,  noble,  though  mistaken,  to  certain 
death  ? 

I,  once  so  calculating  and  so  cool,  had 
become  unable  to  gather  together  my  scattered 
thoughts.  My  shaken  health,  the  excite- 
ment, the  anxiety,  the  compassionate  sym- 
pathy that  had  been  awakened  in  my  heart 
by  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  one  so  young, 
and  so  enthusiastic,  had  exhausted  me  both 
physically  and  mentally. 

Sorely  did  I  need  the  supporting  aid  of 
some  judicious  friend,  but,  alas  !  no  such 
friend  was  near.     The  grievous  burden  that 

was  upon  me  must  be  borne  alone. 

•  »  »  * 

The  hour  of  noon  had  been  named  for  my 
next  visit  to  the  prison. 

The  first  part  of  the  night  had  been  passed 
in  restless,  tossing  distress.  I  slept  heavily 
therefore,  towards  morning,  but  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  strange,  unwonted  stir  and  move- 
ment in  the  streets. 

Anxious  and  easily  alarmed  I  arose  and 
hastened  to  the  window.  Groups  of  people 
were  passing,  all  hurrying  in  one  direction. 
Pale,  agitated,  and  lowering  was  the  aspect 
of  the  men.  But  few  women  were  amongst 
the  crowd,  and  of  these  few  several  were  in 
tears. 

At  one  end  of  the  long  street  was  one  of 
the  principal  squares.  By  leaning  far  out  of 
the  window  I  could  see  into  this  square.  It 
was  black  with  human  beings,  and  from  it 
came  a  low  but  threatening  murmur,  the 
murmur  of  an  angry  crowd. 

A   wild   hope  flashed  through  my  brain. 

3  F 
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The  crushed,  the  long-suffering  people  had 
at  length  been  goaded  into  action.  The 
oppressed  had  turned  against  the  oppressors. 

Stung  to  fury  by  the  cruelty  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  the  Law,  by  the  cruelty  about 
to  be  consummated  by  those  who  played 
with  this  sacred  name  of  Law,  only  to  debase 
it  by  making  it  serve  their  own  merciless 
purpose  of  revenge,  the  mighty  mass  of  the 
people,  at  length,  understanding  its  own 
power,  was  about  to  bestir  itself  and  assert 
its  rights  with  all  the  tremendous  violence  of 
its  terrible  strength. 

Onwards,  still  onwards  go  the  hurrying 
feet.  Deeper  and  fiercer  grows  the  murmur 
of  the  darkening  crowd  as  it  leaves  the 
square  and  moves  in  compact  and  ever 
increasing  numbers  down  the  street. 

Suddenly  a  shout.  The  roar  of  a  thousand 
voices  echoes  and  re-choes  through  the  air, 
"  To  the  prison !  Down  with  the  prison ! 
Death  to  the  tyrants !     Death  I " 

Women  beat  their  breasts  and  cry  aloud 
in  wild  excitement.  The  dense  and  threaten- 
ing mass  move  forward  with  yet  more  eager 
haste. 

Haste,  men,  hurry  on  if  you  would  yet 
save  life  I  Let  those  who  have  one  they 
love  in  this  dread  prison  now  hasten,  and 
break  through  those  iron  bars  with  all  the 
force  of  loving  hearts  and  strong  right  arms. 

But  alas  !  alas  I  what  is  that  now  making 
itself  heard  even  above  the  clamour  of  angi-y 
cries?  A  sound  at  once  sharp  and  clear, 
steady  and  ominous. 

It  is  the  clang  of  horses'  hoofs,  the  ringing 
clash  of  many  swords  drawn  with  military 
decision  from  their  scabbards. 

Close  and  compact,  terrific  in  speed,  and 
wild  of  aspect,  a  squadron  of  Cossacks  charge 
upon  the  offending  crowd. 

Blows  are  struck  on  every  side.  A  few 
shrill  screams.  Heavy  thuds  as  man  after 
man  falls  beneath  the  sword  or  lance,  and 
the  destroying  band  has  passed.  The  wretched 
attempt  at  popular  rising  is  over. 

Barely  five  minutes,  if  indeed  so  long  a 
time  has  elapsed,  and  the  street  is  again 
nearly  deserted.  Only  here  and  there  a  dark 
form  lies  stretched  upon  the  ground,  amidst 
the  crimson  pool  in  which  life  is  ebbing  away. 

Sentinels  are  posted  at  short  distances 
throughout  the  length  of  the  street,  and  then 
a  stern  and  deadly  silence  ensues,  brooding 
ominously  over  the  mourning  city. 

Excited,  agitated,  my  terror  and  anxiety 
augmented  every  moment.  The  hour  had 
not  yet  arrived  for  my  visit  to  the  prison, 
but  my  agonising  distress  and  impatience 
forbade  either  rest  or  patience.     I  would  go 


and  take  my  chance  of  earlier  admittance.     I 
resolved  to  seek  a  carriage  and  go  there  at  once. 

I  hurriedly  descended ;  but  before  the 
door,  in  place  of  the  accustomed  "  doornik  " 
or  porter,  stood  a  sentry,  who  barred  my 
passage. 

Eagerly  I  explained  my  purpose,  urging 
that  I  was  a  foreigner,  an  Englishwoman, 
and  referring  to  our  authorities.  But  the 
soldier  either  could  not,  or  would  not  under- 
stand my  appeal. 

Not  uncivilly,  but  stolidly  and  resolutely 
he  opposed  my  exit,  and  I  was  forced  to 
return  to  the  trying  quiet  of  my  rooms. 

Booms  now  drearier  and  more  quiet  than 
ever,  for  during  my  short  absence  the  shutters 
of  each  window  had  been  closed,  baired,  and 
locked  by  order  of  the  police. 

Up  and  down  those  dim  rooms  I  paced  like 
a  caged  animal.  An  unnatural  silence  reigned 
over  the  great  city.  The  silence  of  intense 
expectation,  or  of  profound  misery. 

Once  I  thought  I  heard  the  peculiar  and 
ominous  rattle  of  muskets  as  they  come  to 
"  present "  before  a  storm  of  bullets,  but  no 
such  storm  followed ;  yet  again  I  heard,  or 
fancied  *I  heard  faintly  and  far  away  a  low, 
long  howl  or  wail  of  misery. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  the  fever  of  mind 
and  body  increasing  rapidly  and  steadily. 
Food  was  brought,  but  though  I  made  an 
effort  it  was  impossible  to  take  it,  nature 
absolutely  refused  it. 

My  head  was  raclsed  by  burning  pains, 
my  hands  burnt,  though  my  body  was  shaken 
by  chill,  nervous  shiverings.  In  vain  I 
attempted  to  steady  both  brain  and  body.  I 
felt  my  strength  was  going,  and  yet  I  could 
not  force  my  mind  to  consider  by  what  means 
I  could  restore  it. 

Many  hours  of  suffering,  anxiety,  and 
sorrow,  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  but  never 
before,  nor  ever  again  have  such  agonies  of 
indecision  tortured  my  souL 

At  length  I  had  resolved.  Come  what 
would,  be  it  treacherous,  degrading,  vile,  / 
would  be  the  traitor. 

That  young  life  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  those  who  little  deserved  mercy.  Let 
those  who  planned  the  evil  deed  pay  the  dire 
penalty. 

All  night  long  had  this  thought  brooded 
in  my  heart,  racking  it,  and  torturing  it, 
but  while  there  was  hope,  while  there  was  a 
shadow  of  hope  I  shrank  from  the  dastardly 
words.  If  the  victim  had  spoken,  had  held 
out  the  prospect  of  saying  one  word  I  would 
have  kept  silence  and  for  ever. 

But  now  the  fatal  hour  was  near.  Hope 
had  died  away. 
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To  the  stern,  hard  men  with  whom  she 
had  associated  herself,  one  life,  even  that  of 
a  poor  girl,  a  child  in  years,  a  child  in  sim- 
plicity and  trustfulness  was  a  matter  of  no 
moment. 

To  them  such  a  death  was  but  a  holy 
martyrdom,  a  pure  and  noble  offering  on  the 
sacred  altar  of  their  country.  The  sacrifice 
of  such  a  victim  would  but  give  still  higher 
rays  to  the  halo  of  their  cause,  and  stain 
deeper  with  ignominy  and  cruelty  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  enemies.  To  hope  aught 
from  their  compassion  or  sympathy  was 
indeed  vain. 

I,  I  alone  had  the  power  to  speak,  and 
perhaps  to  save.  On  me  therefore  rested  the 
burden  of  this  young  girl's  life.  With  this 
decision  came  the  awful  pang  of  remorse. 
Ah  I  why  had  I  hesitated  so  long  ?  Surely 
naught  but  selfish  cowardice  had  sealed  my 
lips. 

Full  well  I  had  known  that  one  word  from 
me  would  make  me  an  object  of  scorn  and 
reproach  to  men  whom  I  could  not  help 
respecting  for  their  simple  devotion,  and 
absolute  self-sacrifice,  much  as  I  abhon*ed 
many  of  the  actions  they  advocated. 

Full  well  I  had  known,  and  did  know  that 
my  miserable  life  would  be  attempted  at  all 
hours,  in  all  places,  and  that  inevitably, 
sooner  or  later,  it  would  fall  beneath  the 
knives  of  those  I  had  betrayed. 

But  now  my  course,  after  hours  of  dreadful 
indecision  and  mental  agony,  was  at  length 
clear  to  me.  My  conscience  spoke  in  resolute 
decisive  accents.  I  would  obey  its  dictates. 
It  showed  me  the  narrow,  dreadful  path  of 
duty.  An  enforced  oath  that  entailed  the 
sacrifice  of  an  innocent  life  could  not,  ought 
not  to  be  binding  either  before  God  or  man. 

Punctual  to  his  time  the  officer  arrived. 
Again  no  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  us. 
Silently  we  descended  the  stairs,  silently  we 
took  our  places  in  the  little  carriage. 
Absorbed  however  as  I  was  in  thought,  I 
could  not  but  notice  how  lined  the  streets 
were  with  troops,  and  that  save  the  heavy 
tread  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  occasional 
rattle  of  their  muskets,  how  complete  was 
the  stillness  that  prevailed  in  every  quarter. 

A  squadron  of  cavalry  was  drawn  up 
around  the  prison,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
door,  there  was  evidently  some  hesitation 
about  granting  me  admittance. 

My  companion  alighted,  and  said  a  few 
words  to  the  officer  in  command. 

During  this  momentary  delay  the  driver 
of  the  carriage  turned  and  looked  fixedly  at 
me.  I  shrank  back  in  increased  terror  and 
dismay. 


Again  those  baneful  eyes  were  glaring  at 
me  beneath  their  drooping  lids,  and  half- 
hidden  as  the  face  was,  beneath  its  covering 
of  beard  and  wraps,  I  could  not  mistake  the 
warning  and  the  threat  that  look  expressed. 

Be  it  so.  The  avenger  was  at  my  heels, 
but  naught  should  now  divert  me  from  my 
purpose.  Strung  indeed  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  nervous  excitement,  I  also  alighted,  and 
pressing  on,  muttered  something  about  having 
an  important  communication  to  make  to  the 
Governor. 

The  portal  opened,  and  making  a  supreme 
effort  to  be  calm,  I  entered  and  essayed  to 
speak,  but  words  failed  me,  my  parched  lips 
refused  to  utter  a  sound  audible  even  to 
myself,  when  a  dark  group  appeared  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  yard. 

A  train  of  men  carrying  hurdles,  on  which 
barely  covered  by  some  coarse  sacking,  and 
lying  prone  and  still,  in  all  the  abandonment 
of  death  were  stretched 

A  hideous  conviction  struck  cold  upon  my 
heart. 

Too  late.     Too  late. 

"  Yes,  madame,  the  execution  is  over.  It 
took  place  this  morning.  Orders  came  last 
night  that  it  should  not  be  delayed.  It  was 
best  that  madame's  feelings  should  be  spared. 
We  sought  to  delay  madame's  visit,  although 
we  could  not  act  against  the  permission  to 
enter  that  madam  had  received." 

But  I  heard  no  more.  The  fearful  combat 
with  myself  had  been  all  in  vain.  That  fair 
young  life  had  been  sacrificed,  and  my 
gowardly  delay  was  the  guilty  cause. 

May  God  forgive  me,  but  I  can  never 
forgive  myself. 

The  torture  of  remorse  was  too  great. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  my  body 
gave  way  beneath  the  souFs  weight  of 
anguish. 

With  a  faint  gasping  cry,  with  a  useless, 
hopeless  appeal  for  mercy  I  endeavoured  to 
seize  the  Governor's  hand,  and  fell  senseless 

to  the  ground. 

•  *  *  * 

I  have  but  little  more  to  add.  The  fever 
of  the  brain  brought  me  very  near  to  death, 
and  the  trying  recovery  was  lingering  and 
painful,  but  loving  hearts  were  with  me,  and 
kind  hands  tended  me  during  the  weary, 
weary  months.  This  long  illness  is  now 
only  a  tale  of  the  past. 

My  brother  married  and  is  a  prosperous 
and  influential  member  of  the  firm.  I  also 
married,  and  in  the  happiness  of  being  Anne 
Elliott  would  fain  forget  that  terrible  episode 
in  the  life  of  Anne  Forsyth. 

Andb^e  Hopk. 
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Love,  though  I  die,  and  dying  lave 

My  soul  in  Lethe  endtessly. 

Losing  all  else  I  still  would  save 

— Love,  though  I  die — 

Thy  living  presence,  touch  and  sigh, 
All  that  the  golden  moments  gave 
To  vanished  hours  of  ecstasy. 

Then  make  thou  great  and  wide  my  gra%'e. 
So  wide  we  two  therein  may  lie  ; 
For  sense  of  thee  my  soul  will  crave. 
Love,  though  I  die. 


My  lips  refuse  to  take  farewell  of  hliss. 
Sweet  Love  !  so  sweet  and  false,  I  can  but  choose 
To  leave  thee,  only  parting  word  and  kiss 
My  lips  refuse. 

Fancy  wears  livery  of  a  thousand  hues, 

So  love  in  idleness  may  come  to  this  ! 

And  I  must  bring  the  thought  to  common  use 

That  ever — save  in  memory — I  shall  miss 
Thy  short-lived  tenderness,  ever  lose 
All  that  has  taught  how  dear  a  thing  it  is 
My  lips  refuse. 

October  e,  1883. 


Other  lips  than  yours  intreat 
Those  I  vowed  in  vanished  hours 
Never  Fate  should  force  to  greet 
Other  lips  than  yours. 

Memory  dulls,  perchance,  or  sours 
What  was  once  so  keenly  sweet. 
Being  ours  and  only  ours. 

All  the  life  and  heart  and  heat. 
All  the  soul  that  love  out-pours, 
Dies  upon  the  lips  that  meet 
Other  lips  than  yours. 


From  B  Craioiii^  fcip  R.  W 
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What  a  strange  little  world  in  itself  was 
the  fen-regioD  of  old  ! — a  battle  grouad  of  the 
etemeots,  in  sooth,  for  many  long  ages ; 
Bometimes  it  bloomed  as  a  priniKvnl  forest, 
with  its  own  peculiar  flora  and  fauna,  and 
at  other  times  it  was  a  veritable  archipelago 
whose  islets  peeped  above  the  waste  of  waters 
stretching  for  some  seventy  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and,  at  the  widest,  forty  miles  ia 
breadth — in  the  mid-east  portion  of  England. 
The  early  dwellers  in  this  region  had  hard 
times  in  their  day,  for  land  floods  and  sea 
floods  cut  them  off  from  the  outer  world,  at 
intervals,  for  centuries,  perhaps  ;  tbere  were 
many  ups  and  downs  in  that  little  world, 
and  actual  alternations  in  the  relative 
height  of  sea  and  land,  within  the  range  of 
history. 

When,  however,  the  waters  subsided  from 
any  cause,  they  left  here  and  there  "a 
dismal  Bwump,"  or  as  some  old  writer  has 
said,  "  a  prodigious  fen."  But  the  time  did 
come  when  the  stern  forces  of  Nature  were 
to  be  held  in  check,  and  the  arts  of  man,  as 
if  to  make  Nature  conquer  herself,  impelled 
her  to  yield  up  some  of  her  spoil  and  to 
restore  in  some  measure  and  from  what 
aforetime  she  had  relentlessly  swept  away — 
and  so  it  may  be  seen  at  this  day. 

Much  has  been  written  about  "Tbe  Fens  " 
and  much,  we  presume,  still  remains  to  be 
written,  but  we  have  yet  to  leam  at  what 
period  they  came  to  be  known  as  the  Fent. 
To  determine  this  point  would  interest  both 
the  historian  and  the  geologist.  Let  us 
inquire   for  a  moment   what   is  meant  by 


"  Fen."  One  wTiter  has  said  it  is  "  a  plashy 
inundation ''  .  .  .  "a  sort  of  vegetable  fluid  ;" 
and  Home-Tooke  (in  J)iversions  of  Pvrlty), 
discoursing  on  this  word  yen  or /an,  showed 
that  it  is  n  participle  of  the  Saxon  word 
"Fynegean"  (to  become  musty,  filthy)  and 
said — "  it  means  corrupted,  tpoUed,  decayed, 
tvithered.  In  modern  speech  we  apply  Fen 
only  to  stagnant  or  corrupted  water ;  but  it 
was  formerly  applied  to  any  corrupted,  or 
decayed,  or  spoiled  substance ; "  and  then  to 
illustrate  this  point,  he  quotes  what  Gavin 
Pouglas  (a  fifteenth  century  poet  and  a 
bishop)   said    of  Nisus,  king  of    Megara — 

"  He  slaid  and  siimmerit  on  the  sliddry  ground, 
And  fell  at  erd  gnifelin^^s  amid  the  Fen 
Or  beistis  blade  of  Bacrifyee.' 

Now  if  we  limit  the  origin  of  the  name 
to  a  period  within  the  domination  of  the 
Saion.  we  are  no  nearer  the  solution,  for 
"  fen "  or  "  fan "  may  have  supplanted  an 
older  designation,  such  as  morfa  of  Keltic 
birth.  True,  we  are  thinking  rather  of  the 
characteristic  than  the  word — ugly  enough 
was  the  latter,  taken  in  a  strict  sense,  and 
hideous  too  must  have  been  the  area  that 
bore  the  name.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain, 
however,  that  the  term  "  fenny  "  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  eondiCion  of  the  surface,  and  not 
of  its  structure,  and  is  therefore  in  no  sense 
geological. 

But  the  popular  notion  among  the  people 
nowadays  is,  we  believe,  that  fens  are  those 
parts  covered  with  a  black  peaty  surface-soil. 
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and  the  probability  is  that  a  stranger  would 
be  pointed  to  such  as  specimens,  whereas  the 
real  old  primitive  fens  are  all  gone,  except  a 
few  patches,  like  Wicken  Fen,  and  their 
luxuriant  growth  of  reeds,  bulrushes,  and 
water-lilies,  as  also  much  of  the  ancient 
fauna,  have  gone  with  them.  An  ill-name, 
forsooth,  is  long-lived,  but  as  old  things 
have  passed  away,  and  there  has  been  a  re- 
creation, may  not  "  Fen-land  "  have  become 
a  misnomer  ?  or  shall  we  let  it  abide  with 
the  reflection  that  many  another  name  once 
reproachful  has  become  honourable  and 
dignified  ] 

Now  the  great  plain  is  invested  with 
special  interest,  partly  because  living  men 
have  seen  some  of  the  old  world  won  back 
again,  or  because  they  can  trace  for  them- 
selves the  evidences  of  recent  restoration — 
and  partly  for  reasons  we  shall  presently 
adduce. 

An  outsider  looking  at  the  map  and  learn- 
ing that  the  district  is  a  low-lying  plain, 
protected  now  by  great  sea-walls  or  banks, 
might  naturally  inquire — how  it  came  to 
be  ?  was  it  once  a  great  lake  to  which  the 
sea  gained  approach  ? 

To  satisfy  the  inquirer  we  ask  him  to 
draw  a  line  from  Hunstanton,  in  Norfolk, 
to  Gibraltar  Point,  in  Lincolnshire  (a  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles) ;  that  line  would 
pass  over  what  was  once,  as  geologists  say, 
a  chalk  ridge,  within  which  was  a  plain 
overspread  with  the  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford 
clays ;  and  the  sea  beat  upon  that  chalk 
barrier  (for  the  tidal  wave  rolled  in  from 
the  northward  twice  every  day,  we  assume, 
as  it  does  now)  and  aided  perhaps  by  oscilla- 
tions in  the  land  itself  as  well  as  by  the 
action  of  the  rivers,  broke  through  this 
barrier  and  scoured  out  the  clay — though 
not  all,  nor  smoothly,  but  leaving  banks  here 
and  there  as  it  leaves  sand-banks  like  the 
Hasborough  off  the  eastern  coast  at  this 
day,  and  those  banks  became  the  fen-isles 
before  referred  to.  (If  the  reader  desires 
details  on  this  point  he  must  read  the  Memoir 
of  the  recent  Geological  Survey.)  A  long 
struggle  between  sea  and  land  has  been 
maintained,  and  whei'ever  the  ocean  gains 
the  mastery,  denudation  goes  on  apace,  for 
just  as  the  air  and  rain  smooth  the  mountain 
tops,  and  gently  model  the  slopes  which  lead 
to  the  plains,  so  the  sea  with  a  ruder  hand 
carves  out  the  gulfs  and  bays. 

Let  the  inquirer  now  draw  another  line ; 
this  time  from  the  east  coast  of  Norfolk  to 
Flamborough  Head,  and  within  it  he  will 
find  banks  which  would  become  islands  like 
those  in  the  fens,  if  the  sea  were  to  subside 


some  ten  fathoms  or  so,  and  this  line  would 
just  strike  the  Dudgeon  (malice  and  wrath) 
which  the  old  Britons  inhabiting  the  Fens 
and  thereabouts,  must  have  regarded  as  an 
ocean  demon,  which  wrecked  many  of  their 
kindred,  who  ventured  upon  the  stormy 
waters  of  the  rough  North  Sea.  The  banks 
between  these  two  lines  are  outlying  members 
no  doubt  of  the  old  land  which  formerly 
stretched  away  to  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
and  further,  there  are  buried  forests  off  the 
noiiih  coast  of  Norfolk,  showing  conclusively 
that  dry  land  once  existed  there. 

But  the  gulf  within  this  outer  line  was 
formed,  without  doubt,  by  the  everlasting 
wear  and  tear  of  the  ocean  waves,  while  a 
subsidence  of  the  solid  earth  may  also  have 
been  going  on.  After  all  this  the  sea-wash 
reached  the  inner  line  or  chalk  barrier  and 
demolished  it  in  a  way  before  indicated. 

The  Wash,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
bay  which  once  extended  landward  far  beyond 
its  present  boundaries. 

After  the  excavation  of  the  Fen-basin, 
which  we  have  attempted  to  depict,  great 
changes  of  climate  came  over  the  northern 
world— there  was  a  period  to  which  the 
name  '* glacial"  has  been  applied,  and  during 
which,  clays  and  gravels  were  deposited  in 
this  basin.  Subsequent  to  the  glacial  con- 
ditions true  fen-beds  were  formed,  the  bay 
became  silted  up  and  the  peat  was  produced 
by  the  growth  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  in 
fresh  water. 

We  speak  in  general  terms,  of  these  form- 
ations which  may  have  been  in  part  coeval, 
though  it  seems  that  a  natural  embankment 
of  the  silt  was  a  necessity  to  hold  up  the 
waters  that  favoured  the  growth  of  the  peat. 
Then  the  forests  of  the  borderland  spread 
down  into  the  newly -formed  level — not  that 
trees  grew  out  of  the  peat,  but  upon  an 
alluvium  covering  the  gravels  and  clays 
previously  deposited ;  there  wei'e  forests  of 
oak,  elm,  firs,  birch,  yews,  willows,  and  so 
forth.  And  again,  these  forests  were  to 
succumb  and  their  remains  lie  buried  in  the 
deep  fens — not  on  one  level  but  in  different 
horizons  conveying  the  idea  of  a  succession 
of  forests.  Wild  beasts  roamed  these  forests 
and  their  remains  also  are  buried  in  the  fen 
beds.  (The  reader  interested  in  the  ancient 
fauna  may  see  good  specimens  in  Cambridge 
Museum.) 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  speculate  as  to 
when  man  first  came  on  the  scene,  though 
there  are  certain  indications  that  it  was  at  a 
very  early  period. 

We  can  now  picture  to  ourselves  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  level  when  the  primaeval 
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foreats  were  gone  —  the  peat-plants 
thriving  through  the  advent  of  a  wa 
climate — the  warp  from  the  Wash  spread 
over  the  turf  several  miles  beyond  the 
present  shorea^the  waters,  in  the  main, 
kept  within  the  confines  of  the  meren  (the 
deeper  hollows  scoured  out  by  the  sea-floods) 
and  the  islands  becoming  habitable  as  the 
surface  around  them  consolidated,  the  inter- 
vening lowlands  being  flooded  only  in  stormy 
seasons. 


Tlie  very  names  of  these  islandu  bear 
testimony  to  their  former  insularity.  There 
are  Ely  (about  seven  miles  long  and  four 
broad),  Coveney,  Quarney,  Stuntney,  Ramsey, 
Thorney,  Eye,  Soutbery,  Hilgay,  WhitUes-ea, 
Manea,  Stonea,  and  March,  Chatteris,  and 
Littleport  may  be  included^as  also  Crow- 
land,  which  stands  at  the  termination  of  & 
gravel  ridge  or  small  peninsula.  It  is  notable 
that  most  of  these  isles  were  in  the  southern 
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part  of  the  district — only  two,  Sibsey  and 
Stickney,  being  north  of  Boston,  and  this 
phenomenoji  may  be  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
fact  that  the  tidal  wave  rolled  in  from  the 
north — ^after  the  chalk-barrier  was  broken 
across  the  entrance  of  the  Wash,  exerting 
its  greater  force  in  a  southerly  direction. 

The  terminations  of  these  names  would  be 
better  written  ea,  which  no  doubt  came  from 
the  Saxon  ig  (island),  by  the  influence  of 
certain  phonetic  changes.  Ely — -^1-ig,  eel- 
island — might  be  excepted.  There  are  some 
names  which  do  not  come  into  this  category, 
such  as  Welney  and  Tilney,  the  ey  in  them 
being  the  modified.  Sax.  ea,  (running-water). 

It  seems  fitting  here  to  make  some  refer- 
ence to  the  meres  which,  like  most  of  the 
islands,  were  situated  in  the  south,  and 
whose  beds  were  probably  formed  by  the 
tidal  waters  just  adverted  to ;  and  what  is 
more  likely  than  that  the  tidal  currents 
made  a  circuit  round  the  south  of  Ely, 
scouring  deeper  here  and  there  ?  for  currents 
do  not  smooth  their  own  channels,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  river, 
which  shows  numerous  shoals  and  gullies 
along  the  bed.  Among  the  principal  meres 
were  Soham  and  Stretham,  on  the  south- 
east of  Ely.  The  former  gained  some  his- 
torical note  from  the  fact  that  King  Knut, 
wanting  to  approach  Ely  to  keep  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification,  had  to  cross  this  lake, 
then  frozen  over,  and  to  insure  safety  he 
employed  one  Brithmer,  a  burly,  fat  fenner, 
to  lead  the  way,  for  if  the  ice  would  bear 
him  it  was  safe  for  the  king  to  follow.  The 
expedition  was  successful  and  Brithmer  was 
raised  from  serfdom  to  freedom.  "We  suspect 
that  this  cognomen  was  bestowed  at  the 
same  time — the  word  looks  like  Bright-mere, 
and  as  he  had  been  called  Budde  (the  pudding) 
as  a  serf,  he  had  no  other  name.  To  the 
westward  lay  Benwick,  Ramsey,  and  Ugg 
Meres,  but  greatest  of  all  Whittles-ea  Mere, 
which  was  8|  miles  in  circumference,  and 
covered  a  surface  of  1,570  acres.  This  was 
the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  southern 
portion  of  England.  Its  banks  were  studded 
with  reeds,  bulrushes,  sedge,  and  other 
marish  plants,  and  its  waters  were  inhabited 
by  an  abundance  of  varied  species  of  fish, 
and  water-fowl  innumerable  frequented  its 
surface  and  its  shores.  Knut's  name  is  also 
mentioned  with  this  lake,  for  he  and  his 
queen  are  said  to  have  been  in  some  peril 
while  sailing  over  its  waters,  and  King's 
Delph,  hard  by,  is  historically  associated 
with  this  event.  As  early  as  664  a.d., 
Peterborough  had  a  right  of  fishery  in  this 
mere,  by  the  grant  of  King  Wolphere.    Other 


religious  houses  also  gained  a  limited  right 
of  fishing  here,  as  Kamsey  and  Thorney 
Abbeys  did.  One  laudable  regulation  was 
enforced  (which  might  be  elsewhere  usefully 
practised  at  this  day),  that  is,  the  testing  of 
the  net-meshes.  In  the  17th  century  the 
fishermen  of  Whittlesea  Mere  were  summoned 
to  the  courts  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  at 
Holme,  and  the  bailiff  proved  the  nets 
*'  with  a  brazen  mesh-pin ; "  if  the  nets  were 
under  size,  the  bailiff  had  power  to  destroy 
them  or  to  enforce  a  fine.  In  summer-time 
this  mere  was  the  resort  of  pleasure-seekers 
and  was  visited  by  many  of  the  gentry  and 
nobility  from  various  parts.  Kegattas  were 
held  there,  and  in  winter  there  were  skating 
and  sailing  of  ice-boats. 

But  Whittlesea  Mere  has  become  a  thin^ 
of  the  past,  and  like  the  other  meres  has 
been  drained  and  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
husbandman.  With  the  meres  may  be 
classed  the  former  "deeps"  in  East-fen, 
north  of  Boston  and  east  of  the  Lsland, 
Stickney.  Dugdale  mentions  sixty-one  deeps 
with  very  characteristic  names. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Fens,  but  without  attempting 
to  determine  of  what  race  the  aborigines 
were  ;  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  Britons, 
or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  them,  Kelts,  occu- 
pied the  district,  though  they  were  not  the 
aborigines.  Probably  the  people  were  a 
mixed  race  before  the  Romans  came,  and 
had  attained  a  fair  state  of  civilisation,  that 
is,  they  lived  in  communities,  and  had  towns 
after  their  fashion  (though  not  merely  what 
Caesar  called  oppida).  They  constructed 
roads,  engaged  in  commerce,  and  were  not 
restricted  to  primitive  barter,  but  used  gold 
and  silver  coins  for  exchange  a  hundred 
years  before  Caesar's  invasion. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Kelts 
were  competent  to  throw  up  embankments 
to  prevent  encroachments  of  the  sea,  or  to 
train  rivers ;  that  is  only  conjecture.  If 
the  Coritavi  of  the  part,  now  Lincolnshire, 
were  immigrants  from  a  Teutonic  marshland, 
they  may  certainly  have  practised  embank- 
ing. The  writer  has  traced  a  bank  which 
looks  like  pre-Eoman  work,  and  it  is  within 
the  Koman  bank,  and  inins  near  the  old 
course  of  the  Ouse,  to  the  southward  of 
Wisbech  (the  original  course  of  the  Ouse 
was  by  Wisbech,  the  Ouse  beck),  and  the 
continuation  of  this  bank  runs  northward 
into  Lincolnshire. 

Then  it  has  been  thought  that  the  Romans 
found  the  Fens  in  a  neglected  condition.  It 
may  have  been  so,  or  the  Britons  may  have 
let  in  the  water  to  keep  out  the  Romans ; 
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or  perhaps  there  was  a  want  of  unity  nmong 
the  tribes,  no  settled  plan  of  procedure,  or 
if  tbey  had  to  wait  for  some  concerted 
scheme,  like  the  enactment  of  a  Kiver  Con- 
servancy Bill,  no  wonder  if  their  land  was 
flooded. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Romans 
throw  up  embankments  which  now  bear  the 
name  Roman,  as  sea  walls  on  the  shores  of 
the  Wash. 


This  bank  commenced  at  Wainfleet  (the 
Roman  station  Tainona),  and  swung  round 
by  Spalding,  thence  to  Holbech  and  Wis- 
bech, and  curved  round  the  north  of  Marsh- 
land to  Lynn,  the  whole  being  150  miles  in 
length.  Of  course  this  bank  was  intersected 
by  the  river  outfalls,  near  which  Roman 
stations  were  planted,  the  British  oppida 
being  appropriated  most  likely. 

All  along  the  seaward  side  of  the  Roman 
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bank  accretion  has  gone,  aad  the  shores  of     highly  fruitful  in  its  results  (in  commercial 


i  Wash  are  now,  in  parts,  several  miles 
from  the  bank,  especially  OD  the  south  and 
south-west  of  the  bay. 

The  Romans  have  the  credit  for  con- 
structing the  Car- dyke  on  the  western 
border  of  the  Fena.  This  was  a  catchwater 
drain  running  from  Lincoln  to  the  South  of 


parlance  "  it  paid  "),  and  the  Ronmns  found, 
without  doubt,  that  beneath  the  flood  there 
was  a  fertile  soil,  which  amply  rewarded 
their  skill  and  labour.  At  all  ovents,  we 
have  early  testimony  to  this  effect,  if  In- 
gulph  may  be  trusted.  Richard  de  Bollus, 
once  chamberlain  to  King  William  L,  mar- 
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Peterborough.  We  might  conclude  also  that 
they  embanked  the  rivers,  and  by  such 
means  gave  the  flrst  stimulus  to  the  effectual 
reclamation  of  the  Fens.  After  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Romans  the  great  works  were 
neglected,  and  during  the  convulsions  and 
conHicts  with  Saxon  and  Dane  the  district 
was  subject  to  periodic  floods,  the  habitable 
parts  in  winter  Iwingthe  islands  principally. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
great  religious  houses  were  founded  by  our 
Saxon  forefathers.  These  were  Peterborough, 
Crowland,  Spalding,  Ely,  Thomey,  and  Ram- 
sey (in  969),  not  to  Dame  the  smaller  ones 
at  Lynn,  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  and  Lincoln 
in  the  extreme  north.  These  were  built  on 
the  higher  grounds,  and  the  occasional  flood- 
ing of  the  Fens  wouid  be  a  protection  to 
them  during  invasioDS,  and  this  remark 
applies  specially  to  Ely,  which  was  the  last 
spot  to  succvimb  to  William  the  Norman; 
so  it  is  not  surprising  if  men  made  no  greit 
stir  to  carry  on  any  system  of  drainage  in 
tho  face  of  fierce  conflicts.  The  monks  are 
credited  with  having  given  special  attention 
to  the  drainage  of  their  own  domains ;  in 
fact,  drainage  is  thought  to  have  materi- 
ally Buffered  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries. 

Fen  drainage,  skilfully  carried  out,  was 


ried  a  daughter  of  Hugh,  Lord  of  Bourn  and 
Deeping  (Kingsley  says  she  was  grand- 
daughter of  the  brave  Hereward),  and  he 
undertook  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  river 
Welland.  "  And  the  meadows  which  before 
were  deep  lakes  and  drowned  fens,  by  ex- 
cluding the  river,  he  found  them  fruitful 
fields,  and  as  good  ground  as  could  be 
wished ;  nay,  of  the  very  pits  and  bogs,  he 
thereby  made  a  garden  of  pleasure."  This 
story  serves  at  least  to  point  to  the  approach 
of  a  new  era,  to  some  progress,  if  not  an 
uninterrupted  improvement  in  general  drain- 
age. However,  some  renovation  was  effected, 
either  by  nature  or  art,  for  this  district  put 
off  the  old  desolation  of  water  and  mire,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  as  attested  by  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  "  it  was  a  very  pleasant  and 
agreeable  country  to  the  eye,  watered  by 
many  rivers  ,  ,  .  diversified  with  large  and 
small  lakes,  and  adorned  with  many  woods 
and  islands  ;  "  and  later  on,  in  the  next  reign, 
William  of  Malmesbiiry  spoke  glowingly  of 
Thorney  and  of  the  beauty  of  tlie  fen  plain 
around  that  isle  ;  ''  for  there  was  no  waste 
place  in  it ;  in  some  parts  there  were  apple 
trees,  in  others  vines,  which  either  spread 
upon  the  ground  or  ran  along  poles,"  It 
has  also  been  said  "  that  about  three  cen- 
turies after  the  Conquest,  the  isle  of  Ely  was 
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one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  ia  England, 
tintit  the  floods  broke  in  "  again. 

Then  old  Michael  Drayton,  &  sixteenth 
century  poet,  writes  thus  in  his  Polf/otbum:~ 

"Of  all  the  Uurahland  Isles,  I,  Ely,  am  the 

Qiieene 
For  winter  each  where  siul,  in  me  looks  fresh 
and  green." 

During  several  centuries  the  district 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  or,  as 
before  said,  it  hod  many  ups  and  downs. 
Maybe  conflicting  interests  were  obstruc- 
tive, or  errors  of  judgment  were  committed. 


cause  may  have  arisen  the  custom  of 
"ganging."  It  has  been  the  general  prac- 
tice for  the  "  gangs  "  of  women  and  children 
to  meet  at  the  farmyard  in  early  morning 
to  be  drafted  off  under  the  direction  of  the 
'■  gangers."  The  law  has  put  this  system  of 
ganging  under  certain  restrictions  in  recent 
times,  and  the  general  enforcement  of  school 
attendance  has  checked  it  considerably.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  daily  work 
of  the  gangs,  but  one  special  work  at  certain 
seasons  is  to  pull  up  the  twitch  (or  couch- 
grass,  TriticuTii  Tepena,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  Fens),  and  to  collect  it  in  heaps 
for  burning.     For  many  years  past  a  large 
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or  rivers  were  disastrously  diverted  from 
their  natural  courses,  or  boisterous  storms 
broke  through  the  sea-walls  and  river  banks, 
drowning,  as  they  often  have,  many  thousand 
acres  of  land. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will 
conclude  that  the  towns  and  villages  could 
be  reared  on  the  higher  ground  only,  and  so 
it  was  ;  and  here  we  may  remark  that  there 
are  no  villages  even  now  where  the  peat  land 
prevails.  A  suitable  foundation  cannot  be 
found  in  the  peat,  and  farmsteads  can  be 
built  only  on  some  firmer  spots,  hence  the 
farm  lands  are  often  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  homesteads;  and  from  this 


acreage  has  been  devoted  to  potato  growing, 
and  the  picking  and  sorting  of  these  in  the 
autumn  have  afforded  considerable  employ- 
ment for  the  gangs. 

But,  returning  to  the  general  tenor  of 
our  theme  ;  we  must  puss  over  all  the  inter- 
mittent efforts  and  schemes  for  the  permanent 
preservation  of  the  Fens  from  floods,  and  we 
come  to  the  time  when  the  great  battle  with 
the  waters  had  been  fought  and  fairly  won  : 
yet  we  must  say  in  brief  that  the  safety  of 
the  district,  even  now,  hinges  on  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  banks,  the  training  of  the 
rivers,  and  unobstructed  outfalls. 

Drainage  ii   a    complicated   contrivance. 
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and  wherever  drains  are  made  thej  must 
Deoessarily  discharge  into  the  rivers,  and  tbe 
water  must  go  to  sea  by  the  infiuenee  of 
gravitation.  Now  the  drainage  for  "  summer 
lands "  was  found  act  equal  to  tbe  task  of 
drainage  for  "  winter  lands."  The  land 
lowered  by  shrinkage  when  the  water  was 
abstracted,  and  then  came  the  necessity  for 
artificial  means  of  lifting  the  water  into  the 
large  drains  or  into  the  i-ivera. 

Mills  were  first  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
Wells,  the  histoiian  of  the  Bedford  Level, 


mills,  though  some  of  these,  which  were 
formerly  marked  objects  in  the  landscape, 
still  linger  in  the  southern  part  of  the  fen- 

AU  the  great  main  drains,  and  indeed  the 
river  Witbam  in  the  noith,  and  the  Old 
West  Kiver  in  the  south,  are  protected  from 
the  tidal  waters  by  sluices,  and  therefore  can 
discharge  their  burden  only  with  the  ebb- 
tide. 

The  system  is  complicated  too,  because 
some  of  the  great  drains  are  used  as  canals. 
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relates,  in  1678.  These  were  worked  by 
horse-power,  and  it  was  not  till  after  1726 
that  windmills  were  brought  into  use,  mainly 
by  the  action  of  the  Bedford  Level  Corpora- 
tion. But  these  mills  had  to  be  modified  in 
time,  and  small  mills  were  used  for  pumping 
the  water  from  the  ditches  into  the  mill- 
drain  which  received  the  water  from  the 
divisional  ditches.  Another  and  larger  mill 
was  placed  near  the  river,  which  carried  the 
water  to  sea. 

8team   engines    are   taking  the  place  of 


and  so  a  careful  regulation  of  the  sluices  ia 
imperative,  in  order  to  keep  up  sufficient 
water  for  navigation  and  in  times  of  drought 
for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  lower  course 
of  the  great  drains,  in  some  cases,  runs 
through  a  country  where  the  surface  of  the 
soil  ia  below  that  of  the  water  in  the  drains, 
and  i£  by  accident,  and  there  have  been 
many  which  we  cannot  even  note  here. 
either  through  want  of  repairs  or  otherwise, 
a  bank  should  break,  the  water  flows  over 
the  land  adjacent  to  the  drain,  and  people. 
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with  their  belongings,  ate  driven  helter- 
skelter  from  their  houses.  A  notable  iostaDce 
occurred  in  1662,  when  the  Middle  Level 
Drain  burst,  and  6,000  acres  of  Marehland 
were  laid  under  water.  The  sluice  by  the 
bank  of  the  Ouse  gave  way  or  "blew  up," 
the  tide  ran  up  the  drain,  and  the  pressure 
of  water  broke  the  bank. 

A  traveller  passing  .by  the  Great  Eastern 
Bail  way  from  Ely  to  March  might  be  startled 
at  some  seasons,  say  after  heavy  autumnal 
rains,  in  crossing  a  large  stretch  of  water, 
and  might  conclude  that  the  Fens  were 
again  "  drowned,"  in  spite  of  all  that  haa 
been  done  by  modern  enterprise  and  skill ; 
or,  passing  from  Peterborough  to  Wisbech, 
he  might  witness  a  similar  "  deplorable 
scene"  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nene. 

But  there  is  uo  need  for  alarm,  for  in  the 
hrst  instance  he  will  have  passed  over  a 
great  "  wash-land  "  some  twenty  miles  long, 
from  E^itb  to  Denver,  and  three-quarters 
broad  where  the  rail  crosses,  and  this  wash- 
land —  situate    between    the    Hundred-feet 


think  that  the  river  banks  should  have  been 
made  equal  to  the  task  of  bearing  all  the 
water  in  its  passage  to  the  sea),  it  certainly 
affords  in  spring,  summer,  and  even  to  the 
approach  of  winter,  rich  pasture  for  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  for  horses. 

Again,  theNene  haswashlands  just  below 
Peterborough,  they  are  embanked  consider- 
ably beyond  the  ordinary  river  bank — and 
these  washes  also  receive  the  flood  waters. 
It  is  true  that  the  Neue  does  not  discharge 
its  waters  so  rapidly  as  it  ought.  The 
gradient  from  the  source  of  the  Nene  to 
Peterborough  is  comparatively  steep,  and  the 
drainage  from  the  higher  lands  often  comes 
down  quickly,  for  the  lower  channel  of  the 
river  is  not  equal  to  an  uninterrupted  dis- 
charge of  the  flood,  because  of  certain  ob- 
struction in  it ;  and  near  Wisbech  there  are 
sharp  bends  which  are  impediments  to  the 
current.  This  state  of  things  militates 
against  the  old  town  of  Wisbech  and  against 
the  port  so  that  it  is  a  serious  question  ^a 
forlorn   hope   indeed)    whether  or   not   the 


River  (or  New  Bedford,  constructed  just 
after  1649)  on  the  south,  and  the  Old 
Bedford  River  (dating  from  1630)  on  the 
north  — was  formed  by  an  engineer  named 
Vermuyden,  acting  under  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, for  the  very  purpose  of  being  flooded 
when  the  upland  waters  came  down  too  fast 
to  be  discharged  by  the  rivers.  This  wash 
covers  about  5,000  acres  of  ground,  and 
whether  this  was  a  mistake  or  not  (for  some 


correct  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  water  by 
an  eauy  curve  to  the  north-west  of  the  town 
and  to  appropriate  the  present  serpentine 
part  of  the  river  as  floating  water. 

Cut  off  the  bends  if  you  want  a  more 
efhcient  discharging  capacity — that  is  what 
is  being  done  below  Boston  for  improving 
the  outfall  of  the  Witham — such  is  the 
nature  of  the  latest  proposal  for  the  improve- 
ment of    the  Great  Ouse,  and  with  it  the 
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improvement  of  the  valley  of  the  Old  West 
Kiver  and  its  tributaries,  the  Cam,  the  Little 
Ouse,  and  others. 

Nothing  seems  more  rational  than  this 
straightening  of  the  channels,  because  the 
wear  and  tear  on  curved  banks  is  greater 
than  on  straight  ones.  And,  then,  if  two 
points  be  taken  in  a  tortuous  river,  there  is 
a  certain  fall  or  gradient  which  is  distributed 
over  all  the  curves,  but  if  a  direct  line  bo 
taken  between  the  two  points  there  must  be  a 
greater  proportional  gradient  from  one  point 
to  the  other,  and  the  water  will  gravitate 
more  freely  and  with  less  probability  of 
making  obstructions  for  itself.  We  may 
cite  an  instance,  as  an  illustration,  from  the 
very  last  report,  on  a  fen  river,  a  Survey  of 
the  Ouse,  made  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Boston,^ 
which  is  to  this  effect : 

"  The  worst  bends  exist  between  Denver 
and  Downham  ....  the  principal  obstruction 
of  this  chaiacter  is  the  bend  above  Magdalen 
Bridge  where  the  channel  assumes  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe.  The  distance  between  the 
two  points  in  a  straight  line  is  37  chains, 
and  by  the  present  course  67  chains.  The 
obstruction  to  the  current  owing  to  this 
bend  may  be  estimated  by  the  fall  in  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  floods,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  1  foot  5  inches  per  mile  as  com- 
pared to  a  mean  fall  from  Denver  to  St. 
Germains  of  11^  inches  per  mile,  and  between 
St.  Germains  and  the  Free  Bridge  of  about 
3  inches  per  mile.  By  a  straight  cut  across 
this  bend  the  low  water  in  floods  would  be 
reduced  1  foot  7  inches." 

Whether  the  old  engineers  entertained 
such  considerations  or  simply  took  the  short- 
est cut  as  the  cheapest — ^they  constructed  on 
the  straight  line  system  the  great  drains 
which  seem  to  stretch  away  to  the  horizon, 
and  which  present  a  very  peculiar  aspect  to 
the  uninitiated  who  visit  the  district  for  the 
first  time. 

The  Ouse  is  the  largest  of  the  fen  rivers  ; 
it  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  drains  over 
3,000  square  miles  or  nearly  two  million 
acres  of  land. 

What  looks  on  the  map  like  the  old 
natural  course  of  the  channel  is  interrupted 
at  Earith  (below  St.  Ives),  and  most  of  the 
water  from  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Beds, 
Hants,  and  part  of  Cambridge  and  North- 
ampton goes  by  the  Hundred-feet  River, 
before  named,  to  meet  the  old  channel  below 
Denver  Sluice,  and  thence  to  the  outfall  at 


*  River  Ouse:  Report  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
River  heltoeen  Denver  Sluice  anrf  the  Eau  Brink  Cut, 
By  W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  ;  Februarj',  1884. 


Lynn,  A  small  portion  of  the  water  from 
those  counties  is  carried  by  the  Old  West 
River  which  becomes  augmented  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Cam,  a  few  miles  above 
Ely,  by  the  Lark  at  Littleport,  and  lower 
down  by  the  Little  Ouse  and  Wissey;  the 
drainage  from  all  these  passes  through  Denver 
Sluice.  (The  anticipated  result  from  Mr. 
Wheeler's  scheme  is  "  to  depress  the  low 
water  during  flood  tides,  at  Denver  Sluice, 
4  feet  6  inches.")  Another  tributary,  the 
Nar,  draining  a  portion  of  Norfolk,  enters 
the  Ouse  near  the  town  of  King's  Lynn. 

This  port  had  a  very  remote  origin,  as  its 
name  indicates,  for  we  take  it  as  evident 
that  a  British  town  existed  there  before  the 
Romans  occupied  our  land,  and  the  word 
LlyUf  a  wide-spreading  water  or  a  lake, 
confirms  that  idea. 

For  some  500  years,  Lynn  has  had  a 
stream  growing  larger  by  the  diversion  of 
water  from  other  outfalls,  and  more  import- 
ant as  being  the  channel  for  navigation  in 
eight  counties. 

Abutting  on  the  river  are  many  old  build- 
iugs,  and  from  some  of  these  a  good  view  of 
the  spacious  stream  may  be  had,  both  above 
and  below  the  town.  One  spot,  "  the  obser- 
vatory "  commands  a  fine  outlook  in  th^ 
direction  of  Vinegar  Middle  to  the  Wash. 

Many  of  the  houses  by  the  river  bear 
evidences  of  the  former  opulence  of  the 
merchants — notably  those  in  streets  which 
have  the  modern  names,  King,  Queen,  and 
Nelson ;  these  houses  (and  warehouses  too) 
together  with  St.  Margaret's  Church  and  the 
old  Guildhall,  afford  no  little  interest  to  the 
archseologist.  Between  King  Street  and 
Queen  Street  stands  the  Custom  House  (this 
is  figured  in  an  accompanying  illustration), 
built  for  an  exchange — probably  a  wine 
exchange— as  there  was  once  a  considerable 
trade  in  that  commodity,  for,  in  the  year 
1800  as  much  as  1,280  tuns  were  imported, 
but  the  import  has  since  that  declined.  We 
could  not  describe  the  building  better  than 
by  quoting  what  Mackerell  has  said  in  his 
history  of  Lynn,  dated  1 738. 

"  Near  the  River  and  Middle  of  the  Town 
stands  a  fine  structure  of  Free-stone,  with 
two  orders  of  Columns;  Erected  at  the 
proper  Cost  and  Charge  of  Sir  John  Turner, 
Knight,  Three  times  Mayor  here,  and  for 
many  Years  one  of  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment; for  an  Exchange  for  Merchants, 
Anno  Domini  1683. 

"  Upon  the  Second  Floor  whereof,  in  a 
Niche  in  the  Front,  stands  the  Statue  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  and  within  is  His 
Majesty's   Custom    House    fitted    up   with 
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several  Commodious  Apartments  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  Platform  above  is  raised 
aD  open  Turret  upon  Pillars  of  the  Corin- 
tbian  Order,  with  an  Exchange  Bell  therein  ; 
being  finished  above  with  an  Obelisk  and. 
Ball,  whereon  is  set  Fame  in  the  place  of  a 
Weathercock  ;  the  whole  being  about  90  feet 
high." 

This  may  be  taken  as  a.  fiiir  description  of 
the  building  at  this  day^thougli  "  Fume  " 
has  departed  and  the  "  EichangB  bell  "  too. 

We  have  been  able  only  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  important  matters  relating  to  the  fen 
district,  and  without    risking  the  taunt  of 


but  the  body  was  afterwards  translated  to 
tbe  Abbey  of  Crowland. 

Now  the  year  before  the  death  of  Waltheof 
there  was  born  near  Shrewsbury,  one  who 
was  to  write  the  great  earl'sepitaphjOrdericos 
Vitalis,  who,  though  he  became  a  monk  of 
St.  Evroult,  delighted  in  the  name  English- 
man. This  epitaph,  in  heroic  verse,  is  not, 
we  think,  generally  known,  or  so  well  known 
as  it  deserves,  we  therefore  give  Ur. 
Forester's  rendering  of  it ; — 

"  Beneath  tbia  stone  a  noble  warrior  lies, 
Earl  Waltheof,  great  in  arms,  in  council  n  ' 


taking  a  "flight  of  fancy"  we  venture  to 
say  that  "The  Great  Fen"  offers  special 
intei-est  to  the  historian,  antiquary,  archeeo- 
logist,  naturalist,  geologist,  and  engineer — 
an  interest  which  a  casual  visitor  cannot 
appreciate.  It  can  boast  of  its  poets  and 
its  heroes — poets — even  living  poets — of  no 
mean  order,  and  heroes  who  stand  in  the 
fi»refront  of  liistory.  To  speak  of  those  only 
who  belonged  to  the  remote  |)ast — ^there  were 
Harold  whose  earldom  included  the  south 
fens,  and  Hereward  the  Wake,  and  Earl 
Waltheof.  The  last  was  beheaded  by  the 
Conqueror  iu  10T6  and  buried  at  Winchester, 


Stout  Siward's  son,  'twas  hia  nn  ancient  race 
Through  Danish  Juris  Northumbrian  carls  U 

But  honour,  power,  and  riches  counting  droaa 
With  contrite  heart  he  knelt  before  the  cross  : 
For  Christ  he  loved,  His  righteuus  judgmen 

HiK  servants  honour'd  and  His  sainlE  revered. 
But  chief,  where   Croylaud  spreads  her  wide 

domain. 
And  holy  Giithlac  holds  his  mystic  reign. 
He  joyed  to  tread  the  cloister's  hallowed  ground,  i 
Her  monks  he  eherisli'd,  and  her  altars  crown'd. 
On  Winton's  hill  the  patriot  bow'd  bis  head, 
By  Norman  malice  numbered  with  the  dead.     ' 
Ah,  latol  last  of  May  I     Unrighteous  doom  '. 
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Noir   marshy   Crojland    boasts    her    patron's 

Where,  living  oft  he  came  an  honoiir'd  guest : 
Qod  rest  his  soul  in  oiansions  of  tlie  blust." 

(If  the  stoae  beariag  theee  lines  should 
ever  turn  up  what  e.  precious  relic  it  would 
be!) 

Ordericus,  the  historian,  visited  Growland 
while  Geoffrey  (who  was  promoted  by  Henry 
I.  from  being  prior  of  Ht.  Evroult's  to  be 
abbot  of  Crowland)  was  abbot  (1109-1124), 
and  was  favourably  impressed  in  one  respect 
at  least,  for  after  that  he  wrote  of  Geoffrey's 
novitiate  in  St.  Evroult's,  in  which  monastery, 
he  said,  "  piety  was  more  abundant  than 
wealth."  Ordericus  was  requested  to  write 
the  epitaph  above  quoted  and  paid  "  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  request,"  but  he  also  made 
some  comments  to  this  effect — -that  the  death 
of  the  eail  was  the  cause  of  much  censure, 
and  that  "  in  the  thirteen  years  which  he 
(King  William)  afterwards  lived,  he  never 
won  a  pitched  battle  nor  succeeded  in  taking 
a  besieged  town." 


Though  Earl  Waltheof  found  a  last  resting- 
place  in  the  solitary  fens- — far  from  the 
mausoleums  of  the  great — his  memory  is 
still  cherished,  aod  indeed  his  race  is  not 
extinct — for  historians  tell  how  his  daughter 
Matilda  became  the  wife  of  David  of  Scot- 
land, and  how,  through  this  marriage,  as 
Mr.  Freeman  says,  "  the  blood  of  Waltheof, 
and  thereby  of  the  long  list  of  his  forefathers, 
human  and  otherwise,  passed  into  the  veins 
of  the  later  kings  of  England." 

During  the  abbacy  of  Geoffrey  there  arose 
that  splendid  church  at  Crowland,  whose 
remains  may  be  seen  at  this  day,  and  there 
is  no  fitter  spot  than  this  on  which  to  realise 
the  solemnity  of  the  past.  If  the  old  plaahy 
fens  have  passed  away,  much  of  the  splendour 
which  adorned  them  has  gone  likewise. 

Hereward,  too,  was  buried  within  the 
precincts  of  Crowland,  but  not  a  veetige  of 
the  tombs  of  the  heroes  can  be  traced — they 
are  mingled  with  the  dust  as  are  also  the 
shrine  of  .lEtheldreda  at  Ely,  and  the  tomb 
of  Harold  at  Waltham. 

Samuel  H.  Miller. 
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\ ,nt    cJ'li'H'ft'inff  Triuwpli  of  youmj    oololtn  drtamJ, 

Ol    [oV£  ,c|  fa.mt,tf  bowtr  lis}-  i^o.id.£5  ikt  car, 
-Hnci  slow-hulsiJ    tidi  j+ill  wanniJ  inthfirteufi        ,. 
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^  I  LtUKii  >MiiK  till.  mftfoMtrs  In  Hxe^  tndliM  -race        \| 
Cni  KouTs  ^o  by  J'dV.'UJ    or  haKi'o«i   |>a«, 
K/    Jindk  cloakta  aliKt   Ik  hov^r+y  or  pWdt , 

C,tvVx>u^  all  lijf }  m£LjRt  oLia.m  shows  n!t  asKin 

-  C^lit  sll^<^ow  tli'n  Jin  J +0  tkt  T*d"  or   lijt , 
-^X  uvt'fo   cLay  eLotix  cluMt  kis  ailthh  wift - 


rOowtr  ^  r«a|»jf  m  mi  sill  f&mt  ■jiiitJ,  - 
^wm  Sbtfih    ToUtJ  iv*  ii»TnoTl-a.l    sJvde, 


^lERc    ^ood  <!j  ill  ,brotKi:r5  i\  LifKr  fots,     ^^j 
Po  ^\Uz  Ha  laalaMc  of  raans  joys  <|  woss; 
JlnJ  in  tiii  traflic  of  tlvi  WotUs  £xck.aK^£ 
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i  (A»c 


iTiTntj   Hiain., 


Cktir  wan'  rcctiin^  hit  do^  caih  tki  slain^ 
LJIt    sUlf h  tKl   tjal+lt  <^^Bu.n J  -fntm  oft  N  *^ , 
y-TlTxi    sarttv   ih  <$Ttm  Tntmortalj     r£l'Ain 
XC.X. 

CKesfc  tk'iH^  1  m^tlciaL ,  iu  in  a  moving  jKow/ 
^Ijffors  mint  tyts   lift  basstol  "rioto  6laom.  <f  ^lou/. 

Cskis    koufi   o|  5hactoWJ    st'illjrom  Ttoom'tnioiTi 


lk\^Jj(2  v/AS;  man  is ;  uuTwno  snail  coimT  me  ( 
lKjfC_/f  mtisuTi  out"Hi/  Sum  of  eJl  lilts  Painj 
^*^i3oTotkc  play  my'rt^ourfll^maflll  mfirit 
/Ind.  still  \o  Tdhs'sadrnLOi't  ^ang  rtfrAin 


"J  ^l/an.  (s  ,  bur  wno  cai\  cou-ru  Hi's  biin^*  coil" 
Cclko  Tn.tHs  tivE  waltr  Ti"om  Ihl  bifcntr   loir 


C^ltt  Squajual&rea 


Sauajid&reol  covn  uoi 


ion  mt  sowtrt 


■^l 


V_.  air  iM  "Kmo  JtaU  katlx  ^oooL  or  '<  H  nu  *«ojJ'l\ 

^   Cacli   oLiT  oT  JjaotI  ajuwtra  +oT  Kimjtlf , 
■jj    ,/lS   juittct  Kt  d.otK  lov*  ,  or  .jilfllta.    btlf  : 

CC^n.o  lu  tki  Stkool  oT  itfnoTanct  skoulol  react  ' 
CrMtLs  t-attirsj  Look  on  ikri^nui  naJMntJ  skilp" 

CHI. 

UnliHirfJ  ckildTtn.nobiUJt  "lo  tkt  foAc, 

7  ylnol  J-umb  Lifort  lift/  tIoIJ'iJ,  5+i"II  wt  ausk ; 

7  jBut"  la.l!>oiJU-,Sol£.   15  aK»w«r«cil  -  f^AKsTd"  moutfnt-, 

.•ino,  Scit>vcx   sVill  doth    tvatVl"*   n^ak*     uj\malK..| 

^ Jill  wkid-  i*  111*!  L  ^  coin  ^>i:^  ihwupiJ  <|  caif- 

Pinfo  1'tmi*  IrsadtTv    CDunTlJ_,\A/tiirt\soL,cf  hasi'c^ 
c-jtoictfll  m  "Hvi.  -[e-f  Jul  rau  -tor  wta.1  or  wot , 
^v\J.,'Jolol.<iT3llver,  tkan^fJ  +oT  Itad  ah  lash? 


CVI 


blis5  ,<^  baJsloTv  ,  kof>t ,  dt-sb 


[s  tu-b,  sKt,Cu.n.n.In<5',  rrvlxts    -lair 
Vawin^  old 


X) 

C^^m   wk*1-  ;*  l.fcP'SjllI   ^^;<^L^w.    bjIc 
_ri  jtaifit'Xrom  tkt    Cu.p  tkaV  XiHi    Hit     to 


CVIK  . 


'a.  t-.t. 


SiLl   l.^  i:.s.r«s  'tis 


■"&  '"^'^ 


ilvOCt/llf  lili  which  man  oUth vain  bursqL  ' 
'V  jjorn  vouJ'ks  ^ttn  mtaols  To  z&s  mount'ains    . 

CtirongK  all  ;hi  ckin^ing  ska-pts  To  cKavujt 

^•  ex-  tuttn, 

his  uuiutnng  bcitbit,  dytA.  wl+k  tvtry  sTiun 
Wi  JpllnotouT  (|  of  pa55ion,  wky  in  vatn  ■ 
/lh  ;  wliy?-|t-     ioils  rt^t  jM.mmtr    air. 
/iK  iricL^ctnT YRomtnt-  losV  "m  rain'' 


K 


liU  tacli 


cup  13 


is  liMStd   swift"  OS  of  ' 


tath  new  comt 


^t*£j1"  doth  pLd^t  ^' 
ictliss  wint  Iiitb  li.ffvafil|t  ^ais, 
Oncttbtki  Lrim  jilltJ  uB,cf  filltd  Ao  moTt.      ^ 

f-^omx  oLvirvk  \iyiHi  tarftrTKiTst";  iomi.  was^  tkiu" 
Or  drob  by  drop  il"ill  w^cK  it"  sWvlnkind'  iovf, 


i  Ha  Vit"d.| 


ka.Ui  I 


itcL  liitiv 


Cni  tfcLil  Cub  jUaJH-i*  on  tkt  mirUE.  Tloi 

ftw  miistd  .nor  trnpty  Un^  Hiilr  plac£  did  dwtll, 

■    Jot  ^t^  "Hit  prtsj  "u  aJ  aarfi.*  tatU  rouM.d  ^ 

-^M-d  &nll  niw  jfviaJ'ns  Ixal"  company  ddtii.  Swill. 

Of  tvivy  .  tiaH  ,  tki.V  smilmj  miub  Un-talk,    ! 
Jtni  talt[ul  tins  1  siu^v  in  l3uui.t,'ts   tyu 
vHricl  rosy  ttisi^J;  v«illcL,/2ii,^  cKiik^of  ciiaiii .  V 

;f3  < 


S^^^/ZIS  srajVt'ci  kouncU  Tor  wkaTmui  cajiUs* 

■  ■  Or  n.oi\e^  m  djid-litr  TKtJp  jtruJjIt  <^iw,  i 

'     _  CJCVI. 

ior  viry  |i|t   ai- ill  +do   diax    a-  cost" 
-Hi  j|a.\^ii  tkut  To'iltcL  ,  wk'ilt  Hjs^t  3J  coujiltrj 

ind^ffirmr,  sstKcy  did  wlii.  ,  wko    lojh 


ior  tkost  ti-i  1 


L  TbitJ-,  cj   ler  tktit    tkt  Tux  , 
jl\r\.i.  l^oor  wti'i  majiy^d  tki  rick  wtrt  -fj^.       ~W 


L<^_     ,  '0}     p"-     •oJ  ^^^T 

j[l  jllI  swtnT  <?  oart   ir  WAS   a  af  "the   bTimt. ,     1   i 
fjlnd  but  tKt  5ta.-winol  pioBltd  it'wifn  i'gis,  | 

J^r^ol,kla^d  afar.fht  slow  wavis  rylkm'c  tk'mt   '   . 

I  CXXII,  ^(3)' 

1  saw   Limti  snapi.  colossal    t  *  rttf  it^rk 
Ji^ainir  tKi  tnollts^  wavis  xtttd  «.£  oLark 
JjEmaJh  a  tIsihJ  dawm  1KzJ"  iMvtr  vost  , 

Cjpon  tkt  sia. ,  wktrt  yth  wts«ld  Plobi  imbwiyj 

.     tea  !    FXoht  arwt    cf  dvtw    ("kt   po.  nW  vt  I  ^j 

■   Of  -tki^^s  ^^  at-..   ^  Ul  J  t  I  L.  a  .al     1^1 
Jlnol  on  kit-  ^iUt-ol  prow   I  sl-ooj  at  ^t     ,      F^i|^ 
Vj^  golden  sanols    Le/omoI  tkt  morn  ntf  pal^     m\    ?J| 


\ 


'^^ 


Pfc 


Lii&mi 


Wtrf    cL-ra-wn  awAv , 
JoiK^  tlinJi'rxtf  misti    mat  do  oUcuvt  tin  day, 

llti'  cKiidftn  lon^  wmaJh  Ihiir  bantlul  swAV. 


\w^  li  ntw  criajto!  \r\  kif  JtHmTuT^d   stakirt , 
1  saw  ktv  Tist  a£ain  IvanjIuttnT,  clta.r, 
^.Ivoktd  in  tkt  Kindlinrf  jbUndoqr  ol  tki   iur 
ivmajcinT'  jrom  mt    st&    or  a-ysrai    djr. 

(^-'  .  CXKVI. 

!i>  ^kar  llmbid  brokt  on  ktf  Ttjoicinrf  ikott, 
ken  iiil'i  Ti\>l\>injr  jtrtani  ^vtlkd  evirmort 
>in    iLahLris  ioun^,  tkToujk  tittnincr  Vim5  H\ar/ 

ll.     r  *'       1     3    (.b«<U 

Kin  trom  ont   TLd.u.ndAW 


c  ••• 


cer. 


i^ 


/"i 


t^^ol 


Y^\ 


."X  ^ 


a 


f/v^ 


rv 


'r)^ 


>^ 


^ 


fc^l 


>// 


cxxvn. 


OrlvJLj  m«  dra^i  

w  ^     ^  powtr,  tkah  w^h:  fo  sirotTittlr  mid 

||:  loor  KMrnan  lives ;  c|  till  tartk j -/kLif/ul  jlilols 

^     tCjith  titt  c^^word^cP  bloody  vin£ianct  Lrctol. 

ncxxviii. 
o  more  mi  nal^Ions  ^^rmid  Jicl  lit  in  wait^^ 

CL|  har  each  aid  hold  most^  dlcw  -  no  dlo&  of  war 

JooJitb  iir\aim  cf  Laih         \ 


ran  I 


^^ 


J 


'-mhi 


L«.'       .•  •«" 


w*X 


»»«. 


L<S^ 


CXXIX 


> 


H 


A  ^O  joioj^lu  blind   Ly  blmcltr  luoltrs  lei 

in1b  tht  bit  of  ^Kamt .  or  cAaiIv  -TtJ 

X-likt  Swine  on  emj>Kr  Utisks  cf  Sokk^l-nir^ 

Jlnol  \ro7XYx  CMsTom  ^IvInJ  sh>nt5  -for  Lreaa. 
>  Cppcx.  I 

l<o  StIprk  caihcf  Jk  iKhcrKicint  stnTt 

rou^hl"  likt  Hvi  biaib  to  win  awortkltss  |i|l. 

I  ^o  rUlkltss  Commtrcc  cKcapencol  kobt  <^  kwjjii, 

Or  kiUto  sUvi>U  rivroats    stdrvaWonS  foxift. 


\0       iy       ^n 


v'St^ 


s 

^*'* 


.^v^V 


-V- 


^^e:^"  \!^c 


't 


'V 


o 


J 


I 


i 


\ 


^SB 


t  - 


CXXXI. 


% 


O  ^'^^5  usurpuL.a^a'mshtkL  common  ^Soool 
iZ5r£aJi\tcI  ouh  oliri Anct ,  ^  mi  claims  witAslbo^^ 
,K)f  Lbout  c(of  liffc.wkttx  all  U  laiLoMt  li>?id:h  ^ 
luo  ooncb  Wert  tkiTt  Luhbondls  of  brotkirkooci 


CXKXil. 


\lf>  t'cmpU-<goom  obscurtol  n\t  luctn^  ska^) 
ic^or mccrtsc  |^u.mt  o|   jaiiiHvs  cluLdL jacnpct , 

IZo   oainc^ul  toil  m.dM  citicj  d&iolal'c 
vUitk  Klllisk  Smoke  a^morK  c(  tv/«  t^  t*i5«  • 


7  . 


CK^XjCI  f  I 


l<o  morbid  av\cKoril^  wlt^  famiskul  cr&ca 
Ckjoulol  mam  btrsaadfc  tb  stil  ^kis  nAhuns  ntw 
f  i^K  "  ^^  vcv£Ticl  arcam.  of  f uTure  iat£ 

UUoulol  inaTck  li/li  brimming  Cup, kis  human 

I  III     i^^^-^^  rncAoL . 

tZof  tkcrt   LlinJl  do^a.  (Ln^tkt  Uf+£T  froif 

Ot  discord  .Dumirt^rtol,  or   katc   uproot" 

^U  flower  o[  innoce^iiCi  or   fraoJ.  tt^uJiJ, 

Or  4orct  (iiijl  iron,  kanclj    on  rr\^x    ^  brut^ 


Cjoocv 


mci^iu. 


\   irntiHiit"  rtattiTts    Unit 


rtis  wisHul  ty«  djol.  jcwT^s.  sherry  ipKtr* 


gtvtt 


D>, 


■i-t»sur«  of  H-ur  ■Hxoi.^t,  ;„  ciskih  ran 


'/  .  ■  /    I 


'")""""'"€ 


TxS;!'  ''^^f'"  ''!<''— r„.v,.^ 


